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Firemen.  Gas-masks  for Oct.      8 

Fisher  on  free  press.  Judge    .  .  Oct.    29 

Fishermen's  race Nov.  19 

Fish-stop,  Electric Nov.  26 

Fishways  for  salmon Oct.    15 

Floods,  Protection  from Oct.    29 

Flys  die,  How Nov.    5 

Foch  in  America Dec.  24 

Foil  covers  for  gum Nov.  19 

Food  for  vegetarians Oct.      8 

prospect  for  winter Oct.    22 

Football  as  a  fighting  game. .  .Nov.  19 

Ford  and  history,  Henry Nov.  26 

Ford  on  writing,  James  L Dec.     3 

Ford's  railway  wages,  Henry  .  .  Oct.    15 
Foreign  debtors.  America's.  .   Nov.     5 

Forgery,  Detection  of. Oct.      1 

France,  America  on  defense  of.  Dee.  31 

and  German  mark Nov.  26 

and  land  armament Dec.     .'! 

Cost  of  living  in Nov.  26 

Germans  aid  to  rebuild  .  .  Oct.    29 

Lord  Curzon  warns Dec.    10 

More  books  for Oct.    29 

Nobel  prize  for  Anatole  Dec  3 
Poll  on  attitude  toward.  Dec.  31 
Protestant  growth  in  .  .  .Nov.  5 
retires  paper  currency  .  .  .Oct.  22 
France's  Catholic  revival.  .  .  .Dec.    31 

new  financial  policy Dec.   17 

Free  press  upheld  in  Chicago   Oct.    2!) 
French-British   teamwork 

needed Nov.  19 

French  feeling  on  disarmament  Oct.    22 
Fruit  products,  Chemistry  and  Dec.  10 

Q 
Gadski's  German  concert  Nov.  19 

Gainsborough's   "Blue    Boy" 

sold Nov.  5 

Galvanic  reflex  and  emotion.  .Dec.  17 
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Date  Page 

Gas  masks.  Charcoal  for Oct.      1  48 

for  firemen Oct.      8  66 

warfare Dec.  24  8 

Gasoline,  Molasses  test  for .  .  .  Dec.     3  21 

Gems,  Colored Oct.      8  69 

Geology  and  liquor-making. .  .  Nov.  26  59 

and  mountains Dec.     3  23 

German  gliders Oct.    15  44 

mark,  France  and Nov.  26  18 

value Oct.    15  16 

"      Oct.    22  8 

marks.  Gambling  in Oct.    29  50 

militarism Dec.  10  16 

music.  Return  of Nov.  19  26 

poets  in  politics Oct.      1  27 

-Poland  settlement Oct.    29  16 

reparations  payments. .  .  .Dec.  17  11 

Republic's  third  year  ...  .Dec.  31  19 

Germans  aid  to  rebuild  France. Oct.   29  18 

Germany  after  Russian  trade. Oct.    15  18 

American  troops  in Oct.      1  44 

pays  in  goods Oct.      1  59 

Germany's  postage  stamps.  .  .Dec.  10  58 

Germ-laden  money Nov.  26  22 

Germs  and  antiseptics Dec.     3  22 

Poisoning  with  disease.  .  .    Dec.  31  21 

Girls'  Community  Club Dec.  17  30 

Glacier  highway,  Mendenhall.Dec.  31  22 
Glasses,  See  Eye-Glasses 

Gliders,  German Oct.    15  44 

Gold  booms Oct.      1  58 

conference,  Anglo-Ameri- 
can   Nov.  12  72 

output.  World's Nov.  19  66 

Gorilla,  John  Daniel Dec.   10  44 

Governors    on    Arms    Confer- 
ence   Dec.     3  12 

Grape-seed,  Oil  from Dec.  10  57 

Grapes  for  raisins Oct.     8  73 

Grasso,  Giovanni Oct.     8  28 

Greco-Turk  war Oct.    29  20 

Greece's  gloomy  outlook Dec.  24  18 

Greek  war  and  discontent.  .  .  .  Nov.  19  20 

Gum,  Metal  foil  covers  f or  .  .  .  Nov.  19  23 


H 

Halifax,  Rebuilding Nov. 

Handwriting  test  by  camera. .  Oct. 
Hapsburg,  Hungary  rejects.  .  .Nov. 

Tragedy  of  Charles Nov. 

Ilara  assassinated,  Premier.  .Nov. 
Harding  on  negro,  President.  Nov. 
Harding's  appeal  for  Russians. Dec. 

British-American  doc- 
trine   Nov. 

message  to  Congress ....  Dec. 

Yorktown  speech Nov. 

Harvey's  "no alliance "  speech.Nov. 
Heifetz  plays  for  Helen  Keller.  Dec. 

Helium  for  dirigibles Oct. 

Hens  in  graphic  formation  .  .  .  Dec. 
Herrick,  Attack  on  Ambassa- 
dor   Nov. 

Histories,    Pro-British De  •. 

History  and  Henry  Ford.    ...  Nov. 

teaching,  Dull Nov. 

Holland  and  Pacific  problems .  Dec. 
Homes  for  orphan  children  .  .  .  Dec. 

Homicide  statistics Dec. 

Hospital  without  wards Oct. 

Houses  of  straw Dec. 

Hughes  and  diplomats,  Secre- 
tary   Dec. 

Human  tropisms    Oct. 

Humor  of  children Oct. 

Hungary  again  rejects  Charles.Nov. 

Charles   Hapsburg  and. Nov. 
Hylan's  hold  on  New  York, 

Mayor Nov. 

1 

Ice-cream.  "Air-tight" Nov. 

••//  Piccolo  Marat" Oct. 

Immigration  law,  Faults  of.     Oct. 

India  wants  sell-rule Oct. 

Indian  mounds.  Corn  from  Oct. 
[nge  on  Christianity,  Dean  Nov. 
Insanity,  Danger  signals  of,     N", 

Insuring  the  minister     Nov. 

Interchurch  World  Movement. Nov. 
Interest,  rent,  wages,  prices.  .  .Dec. 
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Date     Page 

Investors,  Government  warns  Dec.     3  58 

Ireland's  secret  government .    Dec.  24  34 

Irish-British  negotiations Oct.      1  10 

Oct.      1  19 

Oct.      8  21 

Irish  Free  State Dec.  17  5 

Italian  political  parties Dec.  31  18 

Socialists  and  Laborites. .  Dec.   10  17 

theater Oct.      8  28 

J 

Japan  and   "empty"    Austra- 
lia  Nov.    5  15 

Christianity  in Oct.    22  30 

Democracy  in Oct.    29  38 

on  Arms  Conference Oct.      1  17 

on  Shantung Dec.     3  17 

Japanese  Christians  and  Arms 

Conference Dec.     3  28 

navalism,  Admiral  on. .  .  .  Nov.  12  52 

plea  for  publicity Nov.  26  20 

Premier  assassinated.  .  .  .Nov.  19  11 

treaty  scrapped,  Anglo-.  .Dec.  17  16 

Japan's  needs  and  pledges. .  .  .  Dec.     3  5 

official  propaganda Nov.    5  16 

"Jazz"  art Oct.      1  29 

Jeritza,  Marie Dec.  17  24 

Jobs  to  fit  mental  levels Nov.    5  17 

Jones-Wells  controversy Oct.      1  28 

Jutland,  Real  story  of Oct.      8  33 

K 

Kansas  Industrial  Court Dec.  31  14 

Kato,  Admiral  Tomosaburo .    Dec.  17  34 

Keller  hears  Heifetz,  Helen  .  .Dec.  31  25 

Kitchener's  death  in  movies .  .  Dec.  24  27 

Knickerbockers  for  women .  .  .  Nov.    5  41 

Korngold,  Erich Dec.  17  25 

Ku  Klux  Klan,  Church  press 

on Oct.      1  30 

L 

Labor  and  the  packers Dec.  24  13 

Labor  Board,  Railroad Dec.  24  11 

wage  statistics Nov.     5  8 

Child Nov.  26  32 

Church  and Dec.   10  27 

editors  on  unemployment.Nov.    5  10 

Living  standards  of Dec.   10  58 

organizing,  Chinese Nov.    5  14 

wages,  Railroad Oct.    29  7 

see  also  Unemployment .  . 

Laborers,  Protestants' and. .  .  .Nov.  26  30 

Lawless  age,  Our Oct.      8  30 

Laziness.  Mental Nov.    5  54 

League  of  Nations  and  "Asso- 
ciation" plan Dec.  10  5 

Disarmament  and Oct.      1  7 

"      Oct.      8  12 

Court Oct.      8  16 

Leonardo's    Madonna   of   the 

Rocks Oct.    15  26 

Leverhulme  portrait,  Price  of .  Oct.    29  28 
Liberia,  Religious  sects  in ...  .  Oct.    15  30 
Life,  Medical  science  prolong- 
ing   Dec.     3  23 

on  the  planets Nov.    5  18 

Light,  Changing  scenes  by  .  .  .  Dec.   10  23 

Liquor-making  and  geology.  .Nov.  26  59 

Literary  criticism.  American  ..  Oct.    29  29 

Literary  generations Dec.   17  26 

Living   standard,   Wage-earn- 
ers'   Dec,  10  58 

London,  Jack Nov.    5  37 

Longfellow,  Englishman  on. .  .  Oct.    22  2."> 

Luminous  watch  dials Dec.     3  57 

Lynching,  Bill  to  halt Dec.  31  9 

\1 

Macbeth  in  one  scene Dec.  31  27 

Mac  Ready  eight  miles  in  aif .    Dec.     3  39 

Mails,  Marines  to  protect       .    Dec.     3  34 

Manhattan,  To  extend Dec.   10  18 

Map-: 

China Oct.   29  21 

Czecho-Slovakia Dec.  17  19 

Europe,  air  lines Oct.    1~>  34 

Europe  and  Americas Dec.    10  10 

Japan Dec.     3  6 

Manhattan  addition Dec.    10  18 

Mt.  Everest Oct.   22  36 


Maps:  Da 

Pacific    No\ . 

Poland  Dec. 

Sacco-Vanzetti  agitation    .    Dec. 
United  Slates  Census  ..Oct. 

Dee. 

Dec. 

United  States  oil  and  trees. Nov. 

Upper  Silesia Oct. 

Maps  by  air  photography.  ..Nov. 
Marinetti's  Surprise  Theater  Dec. 
Marines  protect  railway  mail.  Dec. 

Mascagni's  new  opera Oct. 

Meatless  diet    Oct. 

Medical  education  in  China.  .Nov. 

science  prolonging  life  .  .  .  Dec. 

superstitions Dec. 

Mental  laziness Nov. 

levels,  Jobs  to  fit Nov. 

Mesopotamia  to  be  restored.  .Nov. 
Mexico.  Opera  in Oct. 

Protestantism  in Dec. 

Mexico's  economic  prospects  .Oct. 

reconstruction Dec. 

Milk  from  rice Dec. 

Mine  statistics.   1919 Nov. 

Mineral  oils  Refining  .  .Oct. 
Molasses  test  for  gasoline  .  .  .Dec. 
Money.  Germ-laden Nov. 

Rise  in  sterling    Dec. 

Moon's  irregularities Dec. 

Motor  buses  on  railroad Nov. 

Mt.  Everest   expedition Oct. 

Mountains  and  geology Dec. 

Movie  censor.  Mother  as.         Oct. 

morals.  Cleaning  up Oct. 

music Nov. 

volcano  and  earthquake. .  Xov. 
Movies,  Kitchener's  deal 'i  in    Dec. 

misrepresent  America     .    Xov. 

recreational  defects Oct. 

Talking Dec. 

Munitions,  Makers  of Xov. 

Murder  statistics Dec. 

Mi/sic,  American Xov. 

Movie Xov. 

Return  of  German Xov. 

X 

Naval  agreement Dec. 

Xavies  of  the  world Xov. 

Xegro's  status,  President  on  .  .Xov. 

Xew  Mexico's  election Oct. 

New  York  barge  canal Nov. 

Hylan's  hold  on XTov. 

Plan  to  extend Dec. 

transit  plan Oct. 

Xilsson,  Christine Dec. 

Nobel  prize-winners Dec. 

Non-Partizan    League  Gov-  \  Oct. 

ernor '/  Xov. 

North  Dakota  recall  election  .  .  Oct. 

...Xov. 

Norway,  Prohibition  in Dec. 

Novel  vs.  play.  Modern Dec. 

0 

Obregon,  Alvaro    Oct. 

Oil  camps,  ( 'leaning  up  the. .  .Oct. 

fields,  Trees  and Xov. 

from  grape-seed Dec. 

Plant  indications  of Dec. 

Oils,  Refining  mineral Oct. 

Oleomargarin,  Defense  of .  .  .  .Oct. 
Opera,  Da-  Tote  Stadt Dec. 

in  Mexico .  .Oct. 

Operatic  star,  Marie  Jeritza     Dec. 

Oranges,  Coloring Oct. 

Orpin's  Lord  L<\  erhulme  .  .  .  .Oct. 

P 
Pacific  problem's    Dec. 

I  lolland  on Dec. 

treaty        Dec. 

foreign  press  on  Dec. 

also  Arms  ( lonference 

Packers,  Labor  and  i  he Dec. 

I 'ali -st i ne.  Dispute  over Nov. 

Panama  ( 'anal  foils Oct . 

too  small     Oct. 

of Dec 

Pavements,  Shock-absorbing  Oct. 
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Date 

•Peace  Portal" Oct,     8 

Pejibaye  palm Oct.      8 

Pepys  street     Oct,    15 

Philanthropy.  Faults  of Xov.  19 

Philippine  independence  post- 
poned   Dec.   10 

report.  Wood's Dec.    10 

Photographs,  Air  real  estate  .  .  Oct.   29 

to  teach  safety Xov.  26 

Photography,  Maps  by  air.  .    Xov.  19 

to  detect  forgery Oct.      1 

Physically  unfit,  The Dec.  24 

Piano,  Untuned Dec.   10 

Pike  against  otter Dec.   10 

Pitoeff  s  Macbeth Dec.  31 

Plague  menace Oct.    22 

Planets,  Life  on  the Xov.    5 

Poetry,  Current: 

Aprhs  la  Guerre  ( Lucio) .  .Oct.      1 

Armistice  (Going) Xov.  26 

Armistice  Day  1918-1921 

(Jordan) Xov.  12 

Artist's    Signature 

(Thomas) Dee.  24 

Atonement  (Kilmer) Dee.   17 

Autumn  Sadness  (Sane- 

tomo) Xov.    5 

Ballade  of  the  Last  Night, 

A  i  Dunsany) Dec.     3 

Balm  (Piper)'. Oct.    15 

Blessing,  A  (Dearmer)..  .Oct.  1 
Children  and  the  Shadow, 

The  (Thomas) Oct.      8 

Christmas  (Ruffneri Dec.  31 

Complex  (Redman) Oct,    22 

Conqueror,  The  (Bover).Dec.   10 
Cry  of  the  Mother  to  the 
Indian     Youth     (Nive- 

dita) Xov.  19 

Doll.  The  (Lowell) Oct,   22 

Drummond  in  the  Subway 

(Armstrong) Oct.  29 

Epitaph  for  the  Unknown 

Soldier  (Kohn) Xov.  20 

Evening        Hour,        The 

(Gokvoku) Nov.    5 

Flving-Fish  Sailor,  The 

'(('.  F.  S.I Dec.     3 

From  the  Line  (Kerr) .  .  .  .Xov.  12 
Giardino    Pubblico     (Sit- 
well). Oct.    29 

Golden  Step,  The    (Rob- 
inson)   Dec,     10 

Gondoliers,  The  (Seaman )Xov.  19 
Hero  and  Leander  (Mac- 

leod) Xov     5 

Holy    Stall,    The    (John- 
son)   Dec.  24 

Home-keepers,    The    (Le- 

Cron) Oct.      1 

Hoping      Against      Hope 

(Sanetomo) Nov.    5 

Hora  Xovissima  (Benson)  Nov.  19 
I    Want    to     Go    Home 

(Bishop) Xov.  12 

I  Would  Give  Gold  (Jas- 

trow) Dec.     3 

Illusions  of  War,  The  (Le- 

Gallienne) Dec.  30 

In      a      Warm      Corner 

Campbell) Dee.   10 

In  After  Days  (Dobson)  Oct.      8 
In  Arlington  (Mead).  .  .    Nov.  26 
In  Dublin  Town   (Steph- 
ens)   Xov.  19 

In    the   T  e  n  d  e  r    Irish 

Weather  (Middleton) .  .  Nov.    5 
Japanese  Lyrics  (Ozaki)  Nov.    5 

Jilt,  The  (Lee) Dec.  10 

Journey,    The     ( Le     Me- 

surier) Oct.     3 

La  Danseuse  (Cranmer)  Dec.  10 
Lads  of  the  Golden  star 

(Chaffee) Nov.  26 

L  a  w  v  er  '  s    Tale,    The 

(Graves) Oct.     8 

Le  Petit  Manoir  (Oarvin )  Nov.  5 
Little  Road,  The  (Mills)  Oct.  8 
Lotus  Bong  (B.  L.  S.).  .  .Nov.  5 
Lover  Since  Childhood,  A 

(Graves) Oct.  29 
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Poetry,  Current :  Date     Page 

Man  els  of  Arizona,  The 

(Bond) Oct.      1     34 

Morning  and  Night  (An- 
derson)   Oct,    15     32 

Mother  Manhattan   (Sie- 
grist) Dec,  24     31 

Narrow  Door,  The  (Mew) Oct.      1     34 

Noel  (Johnson) Dec.  24     31 

November    11th    (Camp- 
bell)  Nov.  26     35 

( )ctober  ( Ken  von) Oct.    15     32 

October  (MoGee) Oct.    15    32 

( )ctober  (Percv) Oct.    15     32 

Old  Man  Winter  (Piper). Oct.    15     32 

Old    Wives'    Tales 

(Craves) Oct.    22     32 

On  the  Coming'of  Our  Un- 
known Hero(Hennessv) Nov.  26     35 

One  Shall  Prevail  (Mont- 
gomery ) Dec.  17     32 

Our      Unknown      Soldier 

(Cloyne) Nov.  19     34 

Our    Unkno  w  n    Soldier 

(Palmer) Nov.  26     38 

Pan  t  her!     Panther! 

(Wheelock) Oct.    15     32 

Passamaquodd v    Love 

Song  (Prince) .  . Oct.     8     38 

Passing  of  the  Unknown 

Soldier  (Owens) Nov.  26     35 

Phantom  Fleet,  The  (Jar- 

rett) Dec.  17     32 

Philosopher,  The  (Bralev)Dec.  31     31 

Pixies'    Plot,   The   (Phill- 

potts) Dec.  24     31 

Poet   to  His   Muse,   The 

(Fairweather) Oct.    22     32 

Sand  Dunes  (Moreland).  Dec.  31     31 

Sea  Quatrains  (Code)    ..  Oct.    15     32 

Sighs  (Manyoshu) Nov.    5     30 

Sight  and  Sound  (Percy).  Dec.  31     31 

Soliloquv  for  a  Third  Act 

(Morley) Dec.  17    32 

Solitary.  The  (Teasdale). Oct.      1     34 

Song    against    Children 

(Kilmer) Dec.   17     32 

Sunk     Lvonesse     (De    la 

Mare)* Oct,      8     38 

Supreme  Sacrifice  Hymn 

(Anon.) Nov.  26     38 

They  (Sassoon) Nov.  12    35 

Those  Who  Sleep  in  France 

(Achorn) Dec.     3     32 

To  Michael  (Gibson).  .  .  .Nov.  12     35 

To  Peace  (W.  W.  M . ) ....  Dec.  31     31 

To  Shelley  (Loomis) Dec.  24     31 

To  the  Recruitin'  Sergeant 

(Dawson) Nov.  12     35 

To   the  Younger  Genera- 
tion (Dodd) Dec.  31     31 

Trails  (Stork) Dec.  24     31, 

Tramp  Songs  (Piper) ...  Oct.    15     32j 

Turn  in  the   Road,   The 

(Dorset) Oct.    22     32 

Under  Roof  (Piper) Oct.    15     32 

Underground  River,  The 

(Sanetomo) Nov.    5     30 

Unemployed!  (VanCleve).Nov.    5     30' 

Unknown  (Cardoze) Xov.  26     38 

Unknown?  (Chapman). .   Xov.  26     35 

Unknown,  The  (  Kemp  I  .  .  Nov.  26     35 

Unknown   Dead,  The 

(Rathom) Nov.  26     35 

Unknown  Soldier  Armis- 
tice Dav  at  Arlington. 
The  (Rice) Nov.  20     36 

Unknown    Soldier.    T  h  e 

(Thomson) Nov.  26     38 

Unknown  Soldier  Speaks, 
The  (Ruffner) Nov.  _>ii     ;;\ 

Voice    of     the     Unknown 

Dead  (Stotesbury) ,  ,    Dec   10     31 

Wall  Street.  (Fraser).  .  .  .  Nov.  19     34 

Wanderlust    (Nevin)  ....  Nov.   19      ■'<  I 

Who  Is  This  That  Cometh 
with  Bloodstained  Gar- 
ments?  (MacFarland)  .Nov.  26     38 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  ..  Dec.   17     19; 

gets  Silesian   mines Oct.    29      lb 

Population,  Density  of Oct.    29      1  1 

(lain  and  loss  in Dec.     3-11 
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Date 

Pork  and  corn Dec.  31 

"Portal  of  Peace,"  Blaine.        Oct.      8 
Porto    Rico    denounces    Gov- 
ernor   Dec.   10 

Potash  in  Texas Oct.     8 

Power  at  a  million  volts  .....( >ot.    22 

Volcano  steam Oct.   22 

Preacher,  Insuring  the Nov.  26 

Preachers'  need  of  critics Nov.  19 

Training Oct.     8 

Price  deflation,  Inequality  of. Nov.  26 

Prices  higher Oct.     8 

wages,  interest,  rent  Dec.     3 

Prohibition  and  bootlegging.  .Oct.    22 

"medical  beer" Nov.  19 

enforcement  failures ( )ct.    )  5 

Prohibition  in  Norway Dec.   10 

Salvation  Army  on Oct.     8 

under  ridicule Dec.   17 

Protestant  neglect  of  sick .  .  .  .Oct.    1"> 

Protestants  and  laborers Nov.  26 

Pueblo's  flood  protection Oct.    29 

Pulitzer  airplane  race Nov.  19 

Punishment  passing,  Corporal. Oct.    15 

R 

Race.  Fishermen's Nov.  19 

Radio  station.  Largest Dec.   10 

Railroad  freight  cars  rebuilt     ( lot .   22 
Labor  Board  adjust  ment  s .  Dec .  2  4 

mergers Oct.  22 

motor  bus Nov.  12 

rates  and  wages Oct.   29 

Smallest.  . Dec   17 

wage  statistics Nov'.    5 

Railroads,  Transcontinental.  .Nov.    5 
Railwav  bandits,  Marines  vs. .  Dec     3 

bill,  British Oct.     8 

cars,  Rough  use  of Oct.   29 

plan,  New  York  street.  .    Oct.    15 

Rainmakers '. Dec.   10 

Raisin  industry Oct.      S 

Read,  Forgetting  how  to Nov.    5 

Red  Cross,  After-war  work  of .  Nov.  12 

Reducing,  Irvin  Cobb  on Oct.    22 

Reindeer,  Raising Oct.      8 

Religion  and  science Nov.    5 

sports Dec.     3 

Dean  Inge  on Nov.    5 

in  France,  Protestant.  .  .   Nov.    5 
See  also  Church 

Religious  sectarianism Dec.  31 

Rent,  interest,  wages,  prices     Dec.     3 

Republican  weather Oct.     8 

Republicans  win  in  New  Mex- 
ico   Oct.      1 

Restaurant.  Moving  platform. Dec.  24 
Reynolds'  "Tragic  Muse"  sold  Nov.    5 

Rice.  Milk  from Dec.   1, 

Rivers  flowing  underground     Nov.     5 
Road  upheavals,  Concrete. .  .  .  Dec.   10 

Rock  and  rye Nov.  26 

Rogers  groups,  John Nov.  19 

Roosevelt,  Intimate  books  on.Nov.    5 
Russia  and  Arms  Conference. Nov.  19 

and  Baltic  Union Oct.      8 

Famine  truce  in Oct.      1 

fatal  to  science Dec.    10 

in  transformation Oct .    22 

President's  appeal  for. .  .  .  Dec.   17 

Prison  life  in Dec.   10 

Russian  cooperatives Dec.   17 

debt  offer Nov.  L9 

famine  and  Bolshevism     Dec.  31 

fund  appeal Dec    10 

'•       Dec.  31 

tests  Lenine Oct.    29 
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20 
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21 

21 
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17 
14 
17 
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13 
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Date 

Russian  famine  victims Dec.  10 

gold  gone Oct.  1 

relief  and  Soviets    Oct.  8 

trade.  Germany  after.        Oct.  15 

Russia's  communist  ic  religion .  Dec.  3 

new  bourgeoisie Dec.  24 

Ruth.  Babe Oct.  1 

Ruth  at  the  bat,  Babe Oct.  1 

S 

Sacco  and  Vanzetti  case Nov.    5 

Dec.  10 

Safely,  Photographs  to  teach .  Nov.  26 

Sailors,  Home  for Dec.  31 

Salmon  cannery,  Largest Oct.      1 

Fishways  for Oct.    15 

Salvation  Army  on  prohibit  ion.  Oct .  8 
Sargent's  Boston  paintings      .Nov.  20 

Saving  increases Nov.  26 

School  abolishes  exams  Dec.     3 

histories,  Pro-British  Dec.  31 

Schools  and  Arms  Conference.  Dec.     3 

Bible  in Oct.    29 

Science,  Bolshevism  fatal  to.  Dec.  10 
Seal-hunting  from  the  air  .Nov.  5 
Seaman's  Church  Institute  .  Dec.  31 
Shakespeare,  A  play  about  Dec.  24 
Shakespearean  players  passing  Nov.    5 

Shantung  controversy Dec.     3 

Shaw's  political  pessimisn.  .  .  .Nov.  19 

Sherman  law  violators Dec.  10 

Shipping  in  1920,  World Oct.    29 

shops  painted  white Dec.  24 

Sick,  Protestant  neglect  of.  .  .Oct.    1"> 

signs.  Electric Oct.     8 

Silesian  settlement Oct.    29 

skin  and  galvanic  reflex Dec.   17 

Slavery  of  Chinese  children. .  .Dec.  10 

Sleep  of  children Dec.   10 

Smuts  on  Conference.  -J.  C.  .  Dec.  17 
Snake  charm  a  bird?     Can  a   Dec.    10 

Soaps  that  fade  dyes    Dec.   17 

•Social  Clinic"..* Oct.      8 

Soldier  Hero,  Samuel  WoodfilLNov.  2(> 

Speech  week,  Better Oct.    29 

Spirits,  Belief  in  evil Dec.     3 

Sports  and  religion Dec.     3 

Stammerers,  Curing. ...:...  Oct.  8 
Star-Spangled    Banner,     Last 

verse  of Dec.     3 

Stars,  Life  on  the Nov.    ."> 

Steel  and  disarmament Dec.     3 

strike,  Church  report  on  Nov.    19 

wages  reduced Oct .      1 

Sterling,  Rise  in Dec.  31 

Stores,  Department Dee.   17 

Strauss  in  America,  Richard  .  Nov'.  19 
Straw  fuel Oct.      1 

houses Dec.  31 

Street  car  vs.  automobile  Dec.   M 

Submarines  in  the  Conference   Dec.     3 

Lost  and  saved Dec.   31 

Suicide  increase Oct.    22 

Sun's  heat.  Mystery  of Dec.  31 

Syria,  French  democratizing.  Oct.      1 

T 
Talking.  Evolution  of .  .  No1 

movies Dec.     3 

Tariff  making.  British ( ><t .      1 

Tax  bill,  Penrose    Oct.      8 

law.  New Dec    10 

Tear  bombs  for  police  Oct.    15 

Theater,  Marinetti's  Surprise  Dec.  ;; 
Tin  foil  covers  for  gum  Nov.  19 

Tire  prices Dee.   U> 

Torpedo.  Aerial  wireless Nov.  26 
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Date     Page 

Trackless  trollev Nov.  26  25 

Travel,  Winter  * Dec.    17  42 

Trees  and  oil-fields Nov.  19  25 

Trollev  plan,  New  York Oct.    15  8 

Trackless Nov.  26  25 

Tropisms,  Human Oct.      1  ~>1 

Trust,  Prison  for  building.  .  .    Dec.   10  11 

Tunnel-building  machine Nov.  19  24 

Turco-Greek  war Oct.    29  20 

Typhoid  and  motoring Oct.    22  22 

U 
Unemployed,    British    wealth 

for Nov.     5  Hi 

Unemployment,  Church  and.  .Oct.    15  29 

Conference Oct.    1">  5 

results Oct.    29  14 

decreasing Oct.    20  14 

Labor  editors  on Nov.    5  10 

in  Britain Oct.    15  1 5 

Unemplovment,  World Oct.      1  14 

Oct.    22  17 

V 
Vanderbilt 's  motor  trip, 

Cornelius.  Jr Oct.    15  18 

Vanderlip's    European    plans, 

F.A Dec.   10  10 

Vanzetti  and  Sacco  case Nov.     5  9 

Dec.    10  34 

Vatican.  Diplomats  to  the.  .  .  .Oct.    29  30 

Vermont,  Church  unity  in.  ..  .Oct.      1  32 

Volcano.  Movie Nov.  19  23 

Steam  power  from Oct.    22  19 

W 

Wages,  prices,  interest,  rent  .    Dec.     3  -~'s 

Walpole  vs.  Drinkwater Dec.  31  2."> 

War  costs Nov.  12  16 

Nov.  12  is 

debts  and  family  income. .  Oct.    15  57 

Ward,  Briton  defends  ArtemusDec.   17  25 

Warehousing  corn Nov.  19  64 

Warfare.  Chemical Nov.  12  28 

Dec.   24  8 

Watch  dials.  Luminous Dec.     3  •">, 

springs.  Breaking  of Dec.   24  23 

Water  drying  up,  Earth 's.         Nov.    .">  21 

Watson attacksA.E.F.,SenatorNov.  26  16 

Wells  at  Conference.  H.  G Dec.    17  26 

-Jones  controversy Oct.      1  28 

White  paint  for  shops Dec.  24  22 

Who's  who  at  the  ConferenceNov.  12  37 

Winter.  How  to  keep  young  inDec.  17  41 

travel .' Dec.   10  42 

Wives.  Healthy  and  happy.  .    Oct.      8  23 
Woman's  advance  in  Far  EastDec.  24  29 
Women  at    the  Arms   Confer- 
ence  Nov.  26  48 

Britain's    surplus Oct.    22  15 

Knickerbockers  for Nov.     5  41 

Married ..Oct.      8  23 

Women's   chances  in   Domin- 
ions  Nov.  19  19 

Wood  preservation.  Hypoder- 
mic   Dec  31  22 

Woodfill,  Samuel Nov.  26  40 

Wood's  Philippines  report       Dec.   10  / 

World  armies.  .     Nov  .12  14 

navies \"       12  12 

shipping.  1020 Oct.    29  51 

\ 
X-Rays  more  powerful Oct.     1  •"> 

Z 

Z /;-.'.  Helium  and  the                I  Id        1  22 
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A 

Date 

Achom,  Erik Dec.     3 

Adachi  Kinnosuke Dec.  17 

Alden,  Carroll  Storrs Dec.  31 

Allen.  Henry  .1 Oct.    29 

•■'      Dec.     3 

Dee.  31 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian. .  .  .Nov.    5 

Anderson,  Maxwell Oct.    1~> 

Anderson,  William  H Oct.    1"> 

Armstrong,  Hamilton  Fish       Oct.    29 

Atkinson.  Mary  Irene Dec.    17 

Austin,  O.  P... Nov.  12 

B 

B.  L.  S Nov.    5 

Bailey.  Margery Nov.     5 

Bainville,  Jacques Dec.   17 

Baldwin,  B.  T Oct.    15 

Balfour,  Arthur  J Nov.     5 

Nov.  26 

Barbour,  Ralph  Henry Nov.    5 

Barry,  Robert Dec.   10 

Bast  in,  S.  Leonard Oct.    29 

Baxter,  Percival  P Dec.     3 

Beaux.  Cecilia Oct.    15 

Heck,  James  M Oct.      8 

Bell.  Ohve Oct.      1 

Benes.  Eduard Dec.    17 

Benet.  Laura Dec.   17 

Bennett.  Henry  H Oct.     8 

Benson,  Arthur  H.  T Nov.  19 

Benson,  E.  F Oct.      8 

Bianchi,  Julio Oct.    22 

Bishop,  CM Nov.   12 

Bishop,  Charles  B Nov.  12 

Bishop,  Warren Oct.    22 

Blaine.  John  J Dec.     3 

Pliss,  Tasker  H Nov.  12 

Blythe,  Samuel  G Nov.  12 

Hodman,  Harold  C Oct.      1 

Bogart,  E.  L Nov.  12 

Bok,  Edward Nov.    5 

Bond,  Josiah Oct.      1 

Booth,  Evangeline Oct.     8 

Borah,  Senator  W.  E Nov.  12 

Nov.  20 

Dec.   10 

Borden.  Sir  Robert  L Nov.  12 

Borissoff,  A Dec.  24 

Bowes,  Julian Oct.    15 

Bowie.  C.  P Oct.    22 

Bowie,  William Dec.     3 

Boyer,  Jacques Nov.  26 

Boyer,  Lueien Dec.  10 

Boyle,  Emmet  D Dec.     3 

Braley,  Berton Dec.  31 

Briand,  Aristide Oct,    22 

Nov.  12 

Dec.     3 

Bridge,  Sir  Cyprian  A.  G.  .  .  .Nov.  26 

Briggs,  Cyril  V Nov.  10 

Brisbane,  Arthur Nov.  19 

Nov.  26 

Brooks,  Benjamin  T Oct.      8 

Broun,  Heywood Nov.  12 

Brownell,  Agnes  May Nov.    5 

Bruce,  II.  Addington Oct.   29 

Bury,  Howard Oct.    22 

C 

c.  K.  s Dec.    3 

Cahen,  G.  M Oct.    L5 

Cairn,   Mall    Oct.    29 

(alder.  Senator  \V.  M Oct.    22 

Calgett,  W.  II Nov.  26 

Campbell,  Archibald  Y Dec.    10 

Campbell,  Frank  F Nov.  2(1 

( 'ampbell,  Thomas  F Dec.     :; 

(  aiil>y,  I  leiiry  Seidel Nov.   12 

( handler,  Martha  Oct.    29 

( 'aiuion,  ( 'ornelia  J Nov.   19 

Capper,  Senator-  Arthur Nov.  26 

"      ....    Dec  24 

Cardoze,  Frederic  T Nov.  26 

(  are  , .  Robert  D Dec.    :; 
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Date      Page 

Carroll,  Lewis Nov.    5  50 

Carson,  Jessie Oct,  29  27 

Caruso,  Enrico Oct,      8  44 

Casserly,  Gordon Nov.    5  50 

Cecil,  Lord  Robert Oct,      8  12 

Chaffee,  Lorena  Davison Nov.  26  38 

Chamberlayne,  E.  S Oct.     8  52 

Chapman.  Arthur Nov.  26  35 

Chenery,  William  L Oct.    29  15 

Childers,  Erskine Dec.  17  8 

Claudy,  C.  H Oct.    22  44 

Clemenceau,  Georges Oct.    22  24 

Cloyne,  Arthur  Newberry .. .  .Nov.  19  34 

dynes,  J.  R ' Dec.  31  17 

Coale,  James  J Nov.  26  30 

Coatsworth,  Elizabeth  J Oct.      8  38 

Cobb,  Irvin Oct.   22  38 

Code,  Grant  H Oct.    15  32 

Codv,  Mary  R Nov.    5  42 

Cohalan,  Daniel  F Dec.   17  5 

Colby,  Frank  Moore Nov.  26  29 

Colvin,  Sidney Dec.  24  41 

Connollv.  James  B Nov.  19  38 

Contremoulins,  G Oct,    15  23 

Conway,  Sir  Martin Oct.    22  36 

Cooper,  Robert  A Dec.     3  13 

Cory,  David Nov.    5  50 

Courtney,  W.  L Oct,   22  25 

Cousins;  W.  S Dec.  31  42 

Cox,  Channing  H Dec.     3  12 

Crane,  Jacob  L.,  Jr Nov.  19  62 

Cranmer,  Elsie  Paterson Dec.  10  31 

Cunningham,  Alyse Dec.   10  44 

Curtin,  Jeremiah Nov.    5  42 

Curtis,  H.  D Dec.  31  23 

Curzon,  Lord Dec.  10  14 

D 

Daly,  Charles  D Nov.  19  52 

Dane,  Clemence Dec.  24  24 

Darst,  James  E Dec.  24  32 

D'Avenel,   Viscount Dec.  31  29 

Davidson,  E.  W Oct,    15  21 

Davis,  D.  W Dec.     3  54 

Davison,  E.  L Dec.  31  25 

Dawes,  Charles  G Dec.   17  10 

Dawson,  Coningsby Nov.  12  30 

Dawson,  George  C Nov.  12  35 

Dearmer,  Geoffrey Oct.      1  34 

De  Booke,  Lord  Willoughbv. .  Dec.  24  39 

De  la  Mare,  Walter Oct.      8  38 

De  Lipsky,  Nicholas Dec.  10  23 

Dernburg,  Bernhard Nov.  26  18 

D'Estournelles,  Baron Nov.  12  24 

Devine,  Edward  T Nov.  19  32 

Dewar,  Arthur  C Dec.  24  27 

Dewey,  Julia  M Nov.    5  42 

Dickens,  Charles Nov.    5  42 

Dillon,  E.  J ..Oct.      1  36 

"      Dec.  24  17 

Dixon,  Joseph  M Dec.     3  54 

Dixon,  Winifred  11 Dec.  31  36 

Dobson,  Austin Oct.      8  38 

Dodd,  Lee  Wilson Dec.  31  31 

Dodge,  Louis Nov.    5  42 

Dorset,  E Oct,    22  32 

Dos  Passos.  John Nov.  12  29 

Downes,  William  Howe Nov.  26  26 

Drach,  George Oct.   22  30 

Drexel,  Constance Nov.  26  48 

Drinkwater,  John Dec.  31  26 

DuBois,  W.  E.  B Nov.  19  9 

Dudlev,  Bide Nov.     5  50 

Dunlap.  Laura  C Oct-.      8  31 

Dunn,  Arthur  Wallace Nov.   12  9 

Dunn,  D.  M Nov.     5  20 

Dunsany,  Lord Dec.     3  32 

Du   Pont,  Pierre  S Nov.   10  48 

Dupuy,  Paul Dec.    17  27 

Duranty,  Waller Dec.     3  29 

E 

Baton,  Walter  Prichard Nov.  10  28 

Edison,  Thomas  A Nov.  20  47 

Finaudi,  Luigi Dec.    10  17 

Fvarts,  Hal  (i Dec.  24  36 


Date     Page 
F 

Fabre,  Jean  Henri Dec.  10  52 

Dec.  24  39 

Fairweather,  E.  Lvndon Oct.    22  32 

Felton.  Samuel  E Dec.  24  12 

Fernald,  James  C Oct.    29  36 

Fischer,  Martin  H Dec.   17  22 

Fisher,  Harrv  M Oct.    29  14 

Fiske,  Bradlev  A Nov.  12  24 

Fletcher,  J.  S. Dec.    3  42 

Fleuron,  Svend Dec.   10  48 

Foch,  Marshal  Ferdinand Dec.  24  32 

Forbes,  W.  Cameron Dec.   10  7 

Dec.  12  38 

Ford.  James  L Dec.     3  24 

Fosdiek,  Harry  Emerson Dec.     3  28 

Fowle,  A.  A Nov.  19  41 

Fowle,  Leonard  M Nov.  19  42 

Frame.  Mrs Dec.  24  29 

Frampton.  A.  Ellis Nov.  26  24 

Francis,  Philip Nov.  26  7 

Frank,  Glenn Oct.    22  28 

Fraser,  Jack Nov.  19  34 

Frothingham,  Thomas  G Oct.      8  33 

Fuller,  Henry  B Dec.  24  25 

Fullerton,  Hugh  S Oct.      1  40 

G 

Gabriel,  Gilbert  W Oct. 

Galsworthy,  John Oct. 

Gardner,  Roy Dec. 

Garvin,  Viola Nov. 

Gav,  John Dec. 

Gibbs,  Sir  Philip Dec. 

Gibson,  Wilfrid  Wilson Nov. 

Gilbreth,  Frank  B • Dec. 

Gilbreth,  Lillian  M Dec. 

Oilman,  Bradlev Nov. 

"     " Dec, 

Goddard,  Henry  Herbert Nov. 

Going,  Charles  Buxton Nov. 

Gokyoku Nov.    5 

Goldberg,  Isaac Dec. 

Golla,  Dr Dec. 

Gorman,  Herbert  S Dec. 

Gorovtzeff ,  A Oct. 

Gould,  George  M Dec. 

Gounaris,  Premier Nov. 

Grasty,  Charles  H Dec. 

Graves,  Robert Oct. 

"     Oct. 

"     Oct. 

Greenwood,  Ernest Oct.      1 

Gregor,  Elmer  Russell Nov.    5 

Griffis,  William  Elliot Nov.    5 

Groesbeck.  Alex,  J Dec. 

Guthrie,  John  D Dec. 

H 

Haas,  Walter  Stanley Dec. 

Hackett,  Frances .  .Nov. 

Hagedorn,  Hermann '.  .  .Dec. 

Hallow-ay,  Emory Dec. 

Hamilton.  J.  G Nov. 

Hannay,  David Oct. 

Hapsburg,  Charles Nov. 

Hara,  Takashi Nov. 

Hard,  William Nov. 

Hardee,  Cary  A Dec. 

Harding,  President  W.  G Nov. 

...  .Nov. 

...    Nov. 

...  .Nov. 

...  .Dec. 

...  .Dec. 

Hardwicke,  Thomas  W Dec. 

Harper,  Roland  M No\ . 

Hart,  Louis  F Dec. 

Hart.  William  S Nov.     5 

Hartley,  George  Inness Nov.     5 

I  [an  ey,  George Nov.  20 

Hatton,  Richard Nov.  12 

Hawksworth,  Hallam Nov.    5 

llawlev,  L.  F Oct. 

Heath.  W.  P Nov. 

HeUwig,  F.  W Dec. 
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Date 

Henderson,  Arthur Nov.  12 

Hennessy,  Roland  Burke Nov.  26 

Hibben,  John  Grier Nov.  12 

Hichens,  W.  L Oct.    22 

Hill,  David  Jayne Nov.  26 

Hobson,  J.  II Dec.  17 

Hoffman,  Frederick  L Dec.   17 

Hogue,  Richard  W Oct.      1 

Hooper.  Ben  W Dee.  24 

Hoover,  Herbert  C Nov.  12 

Dee.   31 

Huddleston,  Sisley Oct.    22 

Hughes,  Secretary  ('.  E Nov.  26 

.  .  Dec.     3 

Huneker,  James Dec.   24 

Hunt,  Frazier Oct.    20 

Hunting,  Gardner Nov.    5 

Huntington,  Henry  S Oct.    22 

Hutchinson,  A.  S.  M Dec.     3 

Hvde,  Arthur  M Dee.     3 

Hvlan,  John  F Oct.    15 

Nov.  19 

I 

Iden,  V.  G Oct.    29 

Inge,  W.  R Nov.    5 

Ireland,  Merritte  W Nov.  12 

Irwin,  Will Nov.  12 

"    Nov.  12 

J 

James,  Edwin  L Oct.      1 

James,  William Nov.  12 

Jarrett,  Cora  Hardy Dec.  17 

Jastrow,  Stash Dec.     3 

Jeffers,  LeRov Nov.    5 

JefTrevs,  Harold Dec.   10 

Jercnane,  W.  W Oct.    15 

Johnson,  Gaylord Nov.     5 

Johnson,  Owen Dec.     3 

Johnson,  M.  M Dec.  24 

Jones,  Edgar  DeWitt Dec.  31 

Jones,  H.  A Oct.      1 

Jordan,  Ethel  Blair Nov.  12 

Jusserand,  Jules  J Nov.  12 

K 

Kaltenborn,  H.  V Oct.    22 

Kato,  Admiral  Tomosahuro  .    Nov.  12 

..Nov.  26 
..Dec.     3 

Kelland,  Clarence  B Nov.    5 

Kellogg,  Vernon Dec.  10 

Kelh-;Fred  C Oct,      8 

Kenial,  Ali Oct.    29 

Kemp,  Harry Nov.  26 
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^Dramatized  Facts  out  of 
The  Day's  "Work 

No.  9 


Where  the  facts  came  from 

The  great  Carolina  Flood  of 
19 1 6  wrought  havoc  for  3D 
miles,  leaving  towns  and  fac- 
tories desolate  and  helpless. 
Grinnell  Company  played  an 
important  part  in  the  work 
of  restoration.  All  consulting 
engineers  realize  that  in  such 
disasters  theGrinnell  Company 
can  mobilize  its  field  forces, 
backed  by  its  factories  and 
engineers,  to  meet  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  stricken  commu- 
nities. 


CITY  ENGINI   I 


M'PERINTEXUENT  OF  WATERWORKS 


CONSILTIN-O 
ENGINEER 


Coming!— in  the  hour  of  desperate  need 


The  Mayor,  haggard  from  loss  of  sleep  since  the  dreadful 
night  when  the  flood  broke,  eagerly  scanned  the  drawn  faces 
about  him  for  reassurance.  "With  the  Power  House  swept  away, 
the  situation  is  appalling.  I  tell  you  we've  got  to  move  faster. 
The  city's  industries  are  without  lights,  or  water,  or  power.  The 
l'ire  Chief  has  given  official  warning  that  the  danger  or  a  con- 
flagration is  imminent." 

"What  more  can  the  public  expect?"  wavered  the  City  En- 
gineer. "We  are  salvaging  the  big  pumps  from  the  river  bed. 
I've  drafted  every  mason  in  town,  commandeered  all  the  brick. 
The  walls  are  going  up  five  feet  a  day!" 

"Hang  the  walls!"  snapped  the  Superintendent  of  Waterworks. 
"We've  got  more  than  mere  building  to  worry  us.  Think  of 
that  mammoth  piping  job!  Bends,  welded  nozzles,  hangers — 
ton  upon  ton  of  piping  to  be  put  up  and  fitted — " 

"Wait  a  minute,"  interjected  the  Consulting  Engineer,  one  of 
the  biggest  in  the  country. 

"What  do  you  gentlemen  think  I'm  here  for? — To  rush  this 
work  through  without  delay — and  that's  just  what  I'm  doing. 
Complete  blueprints  of  the  piping  job  went  to  the  piping  people 
days  ago." 

" — And  just  what  does  that  mean  ?"  barked  the  Superintendent. 

"Mean?  It  means  service  —  I  guess  you  don't  know  what 
Grinnell  Company  does  in  such  emergencies  as  this.  It  means 
that  four  of  their  plants — Providence,  Warren,  Atlanta,  and 
North  Charlotte — are  working  together  to  turn  out  the  piping 
we  need,  in  record  time — condensers,  valves,  hangers,  and  all 
the  accessories." 


"It  means  piping  hundreds  of  miles  away!"  said  the  Mayor 
despairingly.    "That  means  weeks." 

"No,  the  pipe  is  coming!  Four  cars  will  arrive  tomorrow," 
was  the  prompt  reply. 

"But  where'll  we  get  the  men  to  put  it  up?"  inquired  the 
City  Engineer. 

"Grinnell  Company  has  a  road  force  of  ]  joo  men.  They  are 
sending  us  as  many  as  we  need.  If  the  piping  job's  not  complete 
by  the  time  the  roof  is  on  the  Power  House,  I  miss  my  guess. " 

The  Mayor  looked  his  astonishment.  "That  will  be  service,  ' 
he  said.  Then  the  old  frown  returned.  Almost  pleadingly  he 
asked,  "Will  you  stay  right  here  and  see  that  the  city's  interests 
are  protected?"  He  was  thinking  that  excuses  for  big  bills  won't 
go  at  election  time,  even  if  the  work  was  properly  authorized. 

The  Consulting  Engineer  laughed  his  assurance.  "Don't 
worry.  When  Grinnell  does  a  job,  haste  means  service — not 
waste.  Grinnell  guarantees  this  piping  work  and  does  it  in  this 
case  on  a  cost  plus  basis." 

The  Mayor  for  the 
first  time  in  days  smiled 
a  little.  "The  best  news 
is  that  cars  and  men 
are  coming.  I  want 
to  be  on  hand  myself 
to  see  those  cars  come 
in. 


INDUSTRIAL  PIPING 

Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems,  Heating,Power  and  Process  Rping 
Jour  kind,  their  kind,  every  kind  of  Piping 


GRINNELL  GUARANTY 

The  value  of  Grinnell  Company's  Ser- 
vice does  not  stop  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  its  large  and  highly-specialized 
organization  executes  difficult  jobs. 
Engineers  and  architects  know  that 
Grinnell  Company  maintains  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  industrial  labora- 
tories on  piping,  and  that  its  road 
force  can  be  depended  upon  to  do 
erecting  work  on  a  par  with  the  finest 
engineering.  They  know  the  value  to 
business  men  of  a  courageous  guaranty 
behind  ideas,  men  and  materials. 


Send  for  your  copy  of  the  "Grinnell 
Bulletin."  Address  Grinnell  Co..  Inc.. 
.(74  West  Exchange  St..  Providence.  R.  I. 
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Movies  That  Enrich 


Would  you  learn  from  moving  pictures  the  great 
parts  railroad  and  canal  have  played  in  America's 
story? 

Would  you  see  visualized  how  mountain  glaciers 
are  formed — how  rivers  carve  and  build? 

Would  you  watch,  in  highly  magnified  closeups. 
the  wondrous  life-cycle  of  moth,  mosquito,  wasp,  toad? 

Would  you  realize,  via  screen,  the  numberless  ser- 
vices our  government  performs  for  every  citizen — fol- 
lowOldGlory'  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Chateau-Thierry? 

Then  use  the  SCHOOLFILMS  of  the  Society 
for  Visual  Education.  They  enrich  teach- 
ing, reading,  conversation — supply  pictured 
reviews  —  clinch    and    vitalize     knowledge. 

There  are  SCHOOLFILMS  on  history,  geography,  na- 
ture study,  health,  physics,  geology,  civics — pro  uced 
by  eminent  educators — ideal  for  schools,  churches, 
women's  clubs,  lodges,  Y.  M.  C.  A's,  etc. 

Write  for  booklets.  Illustrated  brochure,  "Nature- 
Study  Films  in  the  Making,"  sent  free  on  request. 

Society  For  Visual  Education,  inc. 

806  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a    lawyer.      Legally 
trained  men  win  high  posi  tioni 
and    big:   success   in   business 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn, 
$3,O0O  to  $10,000  Annually 

ie  yooBtep  by  step.    You  can  train  at  home 

during' spare  time.  Let  us  send  you  records  and  letters 
from  LtSalle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
states.  Money  refunded  according  to  onr  Guarantee 
_Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We  furnish  all  text  material,  including  fourteen- volume  Law 
Library.  Get  our  valuable  120-pag**  "Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence" 
books  FREE.  Send  for  them-NOW. 
LaSall*  Extension  University,       Dept  1059-1/.    Chicago 

STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Insti- 
tute. An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stam- 
merers only.  Founded  iooi.  Scientific  treatment  combines 
training  of  brain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  Endorsed 
by  Medical  Profession.  iSS-page  cloth  bound  book,  with 
full  particulars,  mailed  free  to  all  stammerers.  Address 
BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE,  President,  4363  Bogue  Building, 
1147  N.  Illinois  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


School  for  Exceptional  Children 

f  :k  ilit  y  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  educa- 
tion  of  <  Mldren  unable  \<,  attenil  public  or  private  schools. 

Domestic  Science,  14  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Booklet. 
MOLLIE  A-  WOODS,  Prin.,  Box  160,  Roslyn,  P«. 

STAMMER 

If  iroo  stammer  attrnd  no  stammering  school  till  you  fret  my 
large  FREE  Look  entitled  "STAMMERING.  Its  Origin  and  the 
Advanced  Natural  Methyl  r,|  Cure."  A>k  tor  special  tuition 
rate  and  *  FREE  opy  of  "The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
1  "/'  en  Id  the  world.   Writs  today. 

The  Nortn-Western  School.  2319  C  tad  Ave.,  Milwaukee,   Wis 


Our  Srirnrific  Mvthoet  will  atop  that 

STAMMER! 


manenl iy  stop  stammering  or  stuttering  In  a 

weeks'  time.     A  natural  guaranteed  method. 

•  The  Lewis  School  for  Stammerers 

>  B  Lewis Bldg.. 71-77  Adelaide  til..  Detroit. Mich. 


Band  for  f ree  200  page  book.    It  tells  how  to  per- 

11  fen 


Me, 

"Pride  y  Palomar 

f  By  PETER  1 B.   KYNE 

AUTHOR  OF  "KINDRED  OF  THE    DUST" 

A  Western  romance  so  "alive"  that  you'll 
want  to  cheer  aloud  for  the  people  in  it. 

On  Sale  Every-  ^  tf^S\ 

where— $2.00 

COSMOPOLITAN 

BOOK 
CORPORATION 


The  Peril  of  Paganism  | 

A  By  Augustus  P.  Reccord 

•    and  other  liberal  religious  literature    • 
Y  sent  FREE  v 

Address  M.  MATTHEWS,  Room  l-C 
25  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


You  can  complete 

this  simplified  High 
School  Course  at  home  in- 
MM  or  two  years.  Meets  all  requirement*  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  leading  professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical 
eooraee  aro  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.    Send  for  it  TODAY. 


Dept 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

H-752  Drexel  Ave.  &  58th  St. 


Chicago 


Our  Insect  Friends  and  Foes 

Reproduced  in  their  natural  colors,  with  both  common 
and  scientific  names,  in  a  handy  pocket  size  booklet 
entitled, 

A  Manual  of  Common 
American  and   European   Insects 

'  ontalns  140  illustrations  in  colors  true  to  life.  En- 
ables you  to  distinguish  at  a  glance  the  insect  friends 
11  I  foes  of  riant.  Animal  and  Human  Life.  Most 
helpful  in  School  Classes  and  to  amateur  fruit,  vege- 
table and  flower  gardeners,  farmers  and  ill  interested 
in  the  wonders  of  insect  life. 

Prepared    under    the    supervision    of  o  f\ 

WILLIAM     BEUTENMULLER,   Cura-  jUC 
tor    of    the    Museum    of    Natural 

History  of  New  York.  Only  Postpaid 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


SI  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 
JENOGRAPHER 
f  AND  SPEED  TYPIST 

A  profession  that  ottera  men  and  women  rich  rewards,  fascinating 
work,  bier  pay,  and  opens  the  way  for  promotion  to  high  executive 
positions  paying  $50  to  $100  a  week  and  up.  Many  of  America's  big- 
gest business  men  and  women  got  their  start  because  they  mastered 
stenography.  Demand  for  expert  stenographers  and  typists  always 
exceeds  the  supply  at  salaries  of  from  $30  to  $50  a  week.  The  Tulloss 
New  Way  makes  you  an  expert,  one  who  can  start  in  at  a  large  salary . 
Complete  course  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  new  principles,  insures 
exceptional  speed  and  accuracy.  You  can  write  shorthand  the  new 
way  125  to  150  words  a  minute.  You  can  typewrite  80  to  100  words  a 
minute  and  with  this  speed  goes  accuracy  and  ease  of  operation— no 
fatigue  as  with  the  old  way.  Remarkable  methods— remarkable  results. 
You  learn  faster  the  Tulloss  New  Way.  No  previous  stenographic 
schooling  necessary.  Train  at  home  during  your  spare  time.  Only 
about  half  usual  cost— you  will  become  a  far  more  efficient  stenogra- 
pher—worth more  money  than  the  average  right  from  the  start.  If  al- 
ready a  stenographer  you  nevertheless  need  New  Way  training  in  speed 
typewriting,  for  no  matter  how  good  you  are  in  shorthand,  you  can 
never  expect  the  high  salaried  position  until  you  get  speed,  real  speed 
and  accuracy  on  a  typewriter.  Quickly  acquired  in  tan  easy  lessons. 
Will  send  you  free  our  amazing  book, "How  to  Be  a  Big  Man's  Right 
Hand."  It  tells  bow  business  men  choose  their  private  secretaries, 
how  they  advance  them  to  executive  positions.  Send  postal  or  letter 
and  indicate  whether  you  are  interested  in  the  complete  stenography 
course  or  simply  speed  typewriting'.    No  obligation— write  today. 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL,    1035  College  Hill,    Springfield,  Ohio 
A  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certi6ed  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M..C. 
P.  A.,  formerComptrollerandlnstructor.Universityof  Illinois- Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  assisted  by  a  large  staff 
of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.   Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms.  Write  oow  for  information. 

LaSalle  Extension  University.  Dept.  1052H    Chicago 

The  Larzest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 

r"  -»| 

Higher  Education 

Courses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  >n 

35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.    Begin  any  time. 

Slip  UfatwrBttg  of  Gtytragrj 

Chicago.  III.  | 


HOME 

STUDY 


|3Cth  Year 


Division  9, 


Comics,  Cartoons.  Commercial, 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Illus- 
trating, Pastel  Crayon  Portraits 
and  Fashions.  By  Mail  or  Local 
Classes.  Write  for  terms  and  list 
of  successful  students. 

ASSOCIATED    ART  STUDIOS 
A36  Flatiron   Bldg.,   New  York 


A  Short  Cut  to  French 

HERE  is  a  practical  workrn  anlike  little  book  based 
on  a  new  method  of  a  ttacking  the  problem  of 
learning  French,  a  method  that  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  has  proved  unusually  successful.  If 
you  would  avoid  the  learning  of  long  lists  of  irregular 
verbs,  that  bugbear  of  the  beginner,  and  would  substi- 
tute for  this  task  an  easy  and  effective  Key  system  for 
conjugating  all  verbs,  regular  or  otherwise,  you  will  find 
material  help  in 

Rapid  Method  for  French  Verbs 

fly  R.  A.  de  MASSABIELLE 

which  discards  all  the  usual  complexities  of  verb  con- 
jugation and  reduces  it  to  a  simple  matter  of  adding  to 
the  stem  form  certain  unchanging  terminations.  The 
pupil  is  tamtht  to  form  the  tenses  of  verbs  he  has  never 
seen  before  and  does  it  with  ease.  Complete,  with  aux- 
iliary verb  exercises,  sentence  formation,  vocabularies, 
and  illustrative  quotations.  Useful  alike  to  the  child  and 
the  adult  seeking  a  time-saving  method  of  acquiring  a 
new  language,     umo.  Cloth,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $i.os- 

FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Aran*.  New  York 
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Personally  Endorsed 


ONTLY  a  work  well  done  deserves  the 
name  of  its  maker  as  a  mark  of 
pride  in  the  accomplishment. 

The  name  Firestone  embossed  on  a 
tire  carries  the  stamp  of  approval  from 
the  man  who  first  built  the  product  for 
the  few,  and  heads  the  organization 
which  now  produces  it  for  the  millions. 

It  is  more  than  that.      It  is  the  en- 


dorsement of  the  ioo%  stockholding 
force  of  Firestone  workers — individuals 
who  have  personally  pledged  them- 
selves to  see  that  you  get  "Most  Miles 
per  Dollar." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  now,  after 
twenty  years  of  experience  and  compari- 
son, a  vast  following  accepts  this  name 
as  authentic  proof  of  highest   quality. 


MOST     MILES      PER      DOLLAR 


The  Literary  Digest  for  October  1.  1921 


Home  Study 

BusinessCourses 

The  urgent  need  of  business  today  is  for 
high-splaried  executives,  managers  and  depart- 
mental specialists.  Under  the  LaSalle  Problem 
Method  you  can  get,  in  your  spare  time  at  home 
by  mail,  under  expert  guidance,  training  which 
parallels  actual  business  practice.  The  Univer- 
sity's staff  of  1750  people  includes  460  business 
authorities,  educators  and  assistants  ready  at 
all  times  to  give  prompt  counsel  and  advice  to 
enrolled  members  on  any  business  question  or 
problem.  This  is  a  service  not  obtainable  from 
any  other  educational  institution. 

Write  your  name  and  address  at  the  bot- 
tom and  mail  today.  We  will  send  full  in- 
formation and  book  of  remarkable  records  of 
advancement  made  by  LaSalle  trained  men;  also 
our  interesting  book,  "Ten  Years  Promotion  in 
One."  Low  cost  and  convenient  monthly  terms 
which  anyone  can  afford.  Money  refunded  if 
dissatisfied  upon  completion  of  course.  Nearly 
300.000  have  enrolled.  Bind  out  what  LaSalle 
training  can  do  for  you.  Check  and  mail  the 
coupon  NOW. 

"1 lISALLE^fENTiblTUNiVERSiTV- 
The  Largest    Business  Training    Institution  in. the  World 

Dept.  1052-R  Chicago,   III. 

Gentlemen:  Send  without  obligation  tomeinformation 
regarding  course  indicated  below,  also  a  copy  of  your  in- 
teresting book,  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One." 
D  Business  Management     □  Banking  and  Finance 

□  Higher  Accountancy         DC.  P.  A.  Coaching  for 
□Traffic  Management—  Advanced  Accountants 

Foreign  and  Domestic      O  Modern  Fore  mans  hip 

□  Railway  Accounting  and  □  Personnel  and  Employ- 
Station  Management  ment  Management 

□  Law— Degree  of  LL.B.      □  Business  English 

□  Commercial  Law  □Commercial  Spanish 

□  industrial  Management  □  Effective  Speaking 
Efficiency  □  Expert  Bookkeeping 

□  Business  Letter-Writing 

Name _ 

Present  Position 

Addrccs  „ 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 

is  a  monthly   magazine,  crammed 
full  of  Hunting,  Fishing,  Camping, 
Trapping  stories,  and  pictures  val- 
uable information  about  guns,  ri- 
fles, revolvers,  fisning  tackle,  camp 
outfits,  best  places  to  go  for  fish  and 
game,  fish  and   game   laws,  and    a 
thousand  and  one  helpful  hints  for 
sportsmen.     National    Sportsman 
tells  you  what  to  do  in  the  woods, 
how  to  cook  grub,  how  to   build 
camps  and  blinds,   how   to   train 
your  hunting  dog,  how  to  preserve 
trophies,  how  to  start  a  gun  club: 
how  to   build  a  rifle   range.     No 
book  or  set  of  books  you  can  buy 
will  give  you  the  amount   of  up- 
to-date  information  about  life  in 
the  oren  that   y#ou  get   from   a 
year's    subscription     to    the 
tional  Sportsman. 

Special  Offer 

On    receipt    of    $1.00    wo 
will     Hend      you      the 
National  Sportsman  for 
a  whole    year   together 
with  one  of  our   hand- 
some  Ormolu    Gold 
Watch    Fobs   shown 
herewith.     Mail   your 
order    today.      Your 
money   back    if     not 
fully  satisfied. 

NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 

265  Newbury  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Technical  Book  You   Need 

YOU'LL  FIND  just  the  book  you  need  in  our  free 
96-pagc  catalog,  the  most  complete  on  scientific  and 
practical  subjects.  Supplements  for  1919  and  1920, 
and  32-page  1921  book  list  also  sent.  Prices  are  not 
stabilized  but  we  notify  of  any  change  before  filling 
orders.  Write  for  catalog  and  lists  to-day  and  keep 
it  for  reference. 

Scientific  American  Publishing  Company, 

234  Broadway,   New   York   City 


The   Boy's   Life  of  Christ 

'  he  (ton  "'  Tenia,  his  boyhood  and  his  ministry,  told  in 
simple  yet  vivid  langu.-iKe  that  will  hold  and  interest 
every  boy.    12  mo.  tloih.  illustrated:  l/y  mail,  $1.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


HOW  FAR  DOES  the  MIND  INFLUENCE  the  BODY? 

The  answer  to  this  absorbingly  interesting  question  will  be -found  in  the  books  of  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Neuropathology  at  the  University  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  who  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  subject. 
This  eminent  authority  approaches  the  problem  both  as  a  psychologist  and  a  physician,  yet  in  a  style  so  clear 
that  it  presents  no  difficulties  to  the  layman.  All  six  books  are  sane,  well-balanced,  and  instinct  with  an 
optimism  that  will  be  found  contagious. 


THE  PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF 
NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe, 
M.D.,  and  William  A.  White,  M.D. 
In  this  strong,  optimistic  book  Dr. 
Dubois  discusses  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  position  he  holds  and 
describes  clearly  and  charmingly 
the  exact  methods  by  which  he  has 
achieved  such  notable  success.  8vo, 
Cloth,  471  pp.  Copious  Index. 
$3.50;  half  leather,  $4-50.  By  mail, 
25  cents  extra. 

NERVOUS  STATES— THEIR 

NATURE  AND  CAUSES 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.Richards.  Points  out  that  neuras- 
thenia is  not  a  new  disease  created 
by  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  but 
is  due  to  fatigue  brought  on  by 
psychic  debilities  and  can  be  cured 
by  the  education  of  the  mind  and 
strengthening  of  the  will,  umo, 
Cloth.     75  cents;   by  mail,  80  cents. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN 
OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  sympathetic  and 
intensely  human  book,  showing  how 
mental  disorders  are  caused  by  com- 
monplace factors  of  everyday  life, 
which  precipitate  the  individual  into 
an  abnormal  state,  and  how  just  as 
these  conditions  are  formed,  they 
can  be  reformed  and  normal  health 
regained.  i2tno,  Cloth.  75  cents; 
by  mail,  83  cents. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  SELF 

Translated  from  the  latest  French 
edition  by  Edward  G.  Richards. 
Charming  essays  that  shed  new 
light  on  the  question  of  self-control 
and  show  that  the  only  true  road 
to  happiness  lies  in  moral  develop- 
ment, umo,  Cloth.  $1.75;  by 
mail,  $1.85. 


REASON  AND  SENTIMENT 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.Richards.  A  delightful  and  charm- 
ingly written  essay,  setting  forth 
when  sentiment  and  when  reason 
should  determine  our  line  of  con-  I 
duct.  Will  be  found  specially  help- 
ful in  directing  the  minds  of  parents 
toward  the  proper  molding  of  their 
children's  intellectual  life.  i2mo. 
Cloth.     75  cents;  by  mail,  81  cents. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND 
ON  THE  BODY 

Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin.  An 
intimate  and  clearly  expressed  talk 
on  this  much  discussed  subject  that 
every  physician,  nurse,  or  layman 
who  is  interested  in  the  mutual  re- 
actions of  mind  and  matter,  should 
read  with  care.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  inspiration  and  help,  and 
points  the  way  to  a  healthier  and 
happier  life.  i2mo.  Cloth,  75 
cents;    by  mail,  81  cents. 


FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    354-360    FOURTH    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK 


A  Fascinating  New  Book 
of  Natural  History 

The  interesting  life  of  the  insect 
world  is  portrayed  vividly  in  this 
new  book.  The  appearance,  habits, 
characteristics,  etc.,  of  all  kinds 
of  insects,  including  Butterflies, 
Beetles,  Grasshoppers,  Ants,  Bees, 
and  many  other  varieties,  are  de- 
scribed in  a  pleasingly  simple 
style,  and  yet  with  careful  accuracy 
on  trie  scientific  side.  The  book  is 
not  only  most  entertaining,  it  is 
also  instructive,  identifying  all  the 
insects,  showing  which  are  beneficial 
and  which  are  injurious.  This  is 
a  simple  course  in  Natural  History, 
arranged  in  an  unusual  and  fasci- 
nating form. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


Knowing  Insects 
Through  Stories 

By  FLOYD  BRALLIAR 


Amazing  Glimpses  Into 
Insect  Life 

The  most  remarkable  facts  about 
the  lives  of  various  insects  are 
revealed  here.  How  the  Hornet 
makes  paper;  how  the  Spider 
binds  its  victims;  how  the  Ant 
milks  its  cows;  how  the  Queen 
Bee  starts  a  colony;  and  many 
other  things  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest are  told.  And  all  is  pre- 
sented in  delightful  story  form. 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated, 
many  of  the  plates  being  in  the 
actual  colors  of  the  insects  repre- 
sented. The  book  is  bound  in  dec- 
orative cloth. 

Price  $1.75  net;  by  mail  $1.87 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Thousands  of  Inspirations  for  Sermons 


— up-to-date  Sermons  throbbing  with  human  in- 
terest— Sermons  which  set  forth  invincible 
proofs,  carry    positive   conviction,    arouse 
the  half-hearted,  vanquish  doubt,  and  win 
renewed  and  complete  faith    from  the  semi-cynic 
and  the  critic.     This  positively  NEW  and  ONLY 
book  of  its  kind  will  place  in  your  hands  over  700 
large  pages  of  the  most  remarkable  and  gripping  lit- 
erature bearing  upon  the  Bible  that  has  ever  been 
published,  together  with  113  photographs  of  antiquities 
in  the  form  of  statues,  papyri,  instruments,  tools,  paint- 
ings, buildings,  ruins,  coins,  inscriptions,  etc. 

THE  NEW  ARCHEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES 

AND  THEIR  BEARING  UPON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AND 
UPON  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH' 

By  Camden  M.  Cobern,  D.D.,  Litt.D^  James  M.  Thoburn  Chair  of  English  Bible 
and  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Allegheny  College;  Honorary  Secretary  for  Pennsylvania 
and  Member  of  the  General  Executive  Committee  (American  Branch)  of  the  Egypt  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  etc.,  etc.    Introduction  by  Edouard   Naville,  D.C.L.,   LL.D.,    F.S.A.; 
Foreign  Associate  of   the  Ilnstitut   de  France;  Professor  of  Archeology  in  the  University 
of  Geneva,  Switzerland. 


fin  Vnil  VntWU  Thaf  Thirteen  New  Sayings  of  Jesus  Have  Been 
UU    IUUMIUW    11101    Found  in  an  Oasis  in  the  Libyan  Desert? 
Recently   Discovered   MSS.  Confirm  the  Historical  Accuracy  of  th« 

New  Testament? 
Thousands  of  Autographed  Letters  Written  In  and  Before  the  First 

Century  Are  Now  at  Our  Disposal? 
The  New  Testament  Was  Written  in  the  Language  of  the  Common 

People? 
A  Wonderful  New  Manuscript  of  the  Four  Gospels  with  Fragments  of 

the  Paulino  kpistlcs  was  Recently  Found  by  an  American  in  Egypt? 
Excavations   Recently  Made  Throw    an   Illuminating  Light  on    the 
'    Cities  Visited  by  St.  Paul? 
Suffragists,  Millionaire  Tax  Dodgers.  High  Cost  of  Living,  Shorthand, 

Elovators,    Hot  Air  Heating.    Grafting    Politicians,    Pipe    Organs, 

Trusts  and  Trade  Unions,    "Preparednefs, "    etc.,  were  common 

things  in  Apostolic  times? 

Hero  is  Meat  for  Hundreds  of  Sermons  and  Sermon  Illustrations.} 


This  is  a  scholarly  pioneer 
work,    without  a  competi- 
tor.    It  has  just  been  pub- 
lished.     It    summarizes    all 
discoveries    of    the    past    few 
decades  in  all  lands,   right  up 
to  the  present,  which  have  any 
important  bearing  upon  the  New 
Testament  writings  or  the  Primi- 
tive Church.     It  is  withal  a   thrill- 
ing,   readable    Chronicle    of    in- 
tense   human    interest.    Large  Octavo,   bound    in 
cloth.      Many    illustrations;    intensively    and 
thoroughly  indexed. 


Only  %\M  Now  * 


a  $1.00  bill  to 
11s  coupon  and 
sign  and  Bend  it.  We  will  immediately  send 
the  book,  carriage  paid,  for  your  approval. 
The  full  price  is  $3.10.  Examine  it  for  ten 
days  and  then  send  us  $2.10  to  pay  the 
balance,  or  return  the  book,  and  in  this  event 
we  will  immediately  refund  all  you  have  paid. 
You  run  positively  NO  Risk. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  3S4  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 


Punk  4  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  one  copy  of  The  New  Arche- 
o  loft  leal  Discoveries.  I  enclose  $1.00.  If  not  satisfied,  I 
may  return  the  book  at  your  expense,  within  ten  days,  and 
you  will  refund  the  money  paid.  If  I  decide  to  keep  the  vol. 
umo.  I  will  send  $■?.. ',6  within  ten  days,  completing  the  pur. 
chase.  (Price  in  full    J.j.i6  postpaid.) 
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^VTO  muss  or  litter  or  coniusion; 
-^-  ^  no  cluttered  lawns  and  broken 
shrubbery.  Any  good  carpenter  or 
roofer  can  do  the  job. 

Economical 

Not  only  do  you  save  the  cost  of 
tearing  off  the  old  shingles  and  the 
risk  of  rain  getting  into  the  house 
during  the  progress  of  the  job,  but 
once  you  have  applied  Johns-JXIan- 
ville  shingles  you  have  a  roof  that 
should  last  as  long  as  the  structure  it 
protects.  Furthermore  the  old 
shingles  form  a  valuable  insulating 
blanket  which  renders  the  house 
warmer  in  winter  and  cuts  your  coal 
bill.  This  also  means  that  in  summer 
the  house  is  cooler. 

So  it  is  for  more  than  economy 
that  we  urge  you  to  re-roof  right 
over  the  old  one.  You  actually  get  a 
better,  stronger  and  more  serviceable 
roof. 

Fireproof 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  shingles 
are  composed  of  Asbestos   fibre  and 


Portland  Cement  united  under  tre- 
mendous hydrauhc  pressure.  There 
is  nothing  in  them  to  rot  or  burn  or 
disintegrate.  The  Underwriters' 
Laboratories  Inc.,  have  given  their 
approval  to  the  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  shingle  and  to  this  modern 
method  of  re-roofing,  originated 
and  perfected   by  Johns-Manville. 

Beautiful 

A  roof  of  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
shingles  is  indeed  handsome,  and 
not  only  when  new.  After  it  has 
begun  to  age  it  becomes  more  and 
more  attractive,  taking  on  softer 
shades  which  gradually  merge  har- 
moniously with  the  surroundings. 
There  is  a  variety  to  choose  from, 
too;  soft  shades  of  brown,  red  and 
gray;  rough,  artistic  edges  or  sharp, 
smooth  ones;  two  shapes  also  so 
that  they  can  be  laid  by  the  hexa-_ 
gonal  method  shown  above,  or  the 


starling  to  re-roof  for  the  last  lime  the  residence 
Mr.  George  C.  Si.  John,  New  Roehelle.  N.  Y. 


straight    shingle    method,    as    you 
prefer. 

Send  for  the  book 

Get  the  whole  story  of  the  origin, 
development  and  perfecting  of  this 
new  method  of  re-roofing  which 
enables  you  to  get  a  permanent, 
beautiful,  fireproof  roofing  job  for 
least  cost. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE,    Incorporated 

294  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 

For  Canada: 

CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto 


The  famous 
btow-torch  test 

Johns-Mandlle  Asbestos 
Shingles  can  resist  the 
fierce  heat  of  the  Blow 
Torch.       Make  this 
test    on  any  roofing 
material  you  may 
be  considering. 


5&JF* 


tr~°r 


Through— 


Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 
JOHNS-MAfWILLE 


Hrjr   Insulations,    High 

Tftnp»f>iurf  Cements, 

Asbestos    Roofing*. 

Packings,      Brake 

Linings.  F»  re 

Pf«vfo»ion 

Products 


ohns-Manville 

Asbestos  Roofing 
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Twenty  Miles  Each  W&y 
and  worth  it! 


THERE  are  still  places  in  America 
where  the  audience  arrives  in  the 
saddle  and  the  hitching  post  does  more 
than  support  the  figure  of  a  loafer. 

The  Paramount  dramas  of  luxurious 
life  in  the  mansions  of  Fifth  Avenue, 
the  castles  of  old  England  and  the 
chateaux  of  the  Riviera  are  as  wonder- 
ful to  these  tanned  horsemen  as  photo- 
plays of  their  lives  are  to  the  metro- 
politan fans. 

Paramount  Pictures  draw  people 
from  longer  distances  than  any  other 
photoplays. 

'Twenty  miles  each  way  and  worth 
it!"  for  the  folks  of  the  open  country 
might  be  translated:  "Twenty  blocks 
each  way  and  worth  it!"  to  the  city 
dweller,  who  may  pass  three  or  four 
ordinary  theatres  enroute. 

Unremitting  devotion  to  the  ideal 
of  better  entertainment,  better  motion 
pictures,  has  not  gone  unrewarded. 


You  people  with  an  ounce  of  dis- 
crimination know  that  Paramount  Pic- 
tures are  everlastingly  there. 

You  know  by  your  own  business 
gumption  and  experience  that  more 
than  11,200  theatres  are  not  showing 
Paramount  Pictures  regularly  merely 
because  someone  said  they  were  better. 

And  you  know  that  the  greatest  or- 
ganization in  the  screen  industry — with 
magnificent  studios  in  England  and 
America  and  with  a  reputation  for  suc- 
cess so  magnetic  as  to  draw  the  greatest 
talent  in  directing,  acting,  authorship 
and  screen  technique — did  not  just 
happen,  like  the  mushroom,  overnight, 
but  was  laboriously  cut  and  polished, 
like  the  diamond. 

And  like  the  diamond,  the  brilliance 
of  Paramount  Pictures  is  indestructible, 
making  men  and  women  tireless  in 
quest  of  them,  knowing  as  they  do  that 
if  it's  a  Paramount  Picture  it's  the  best 
show  in  town. 


Gloria   Swanson   in   Elinor  Glyn's 

"The  Great  Moment" 

Specially  written  for  the  star  by  the  author 

of  "Three  Weeks." 


Betty  Compson  in 

"At  the  End  of  the  World" 

By  Ernst  Klein 

Directed  by  Penrhyn  Stanlaws. 


"The  Golem" 

A  unique  presentation  of  the  famous 

story  of  ancient   Prague. 


"Dangerous  Lies" 

With  David  Powell 

By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

A  Paul  Powell  Production. 


Cecil  B.  deMille's 
"The  Affairs  of  Anatol" 
By  Jeanie  MacPherson 
Suggested  by  Schnitzler's  play 
With  Wallace  Reid,  Gloria  Swanson,  El- 
liott Dexter,  Bebe  Daniels,  Monte  Blue, 
Wanda  Hawley,  Theodore  Roberts,  Agnes 
Ayres,    Theodore    Kosloff,    Polly   Moran, 
Raymond  Hatton  and  Julia  Faye. 


Elsie  Ferguson  in  "Footlights" 

By  Rita  Weiman,  directed  by 

John  S.  Robertson. 


Thomas   Meighan   in    "  Cappy   Ricks" 
By  Peter  B.  Kyne. 


George  Melford's! 

"The  Great  Impersonation" 

By   E.   Phillips  Oppenheim 

Cast  includes 

James    Kirkwood   and   Ann   Forrest. 


A    George     Fitzmaurize    production 

"Experience" 

with  Richard   Barthelmess  as 

"Youth" 

By  George  Hobart. 


William  deMille's  "After  the  Show" 

By  Rita  Weiman;  cast  includes 

Jack  Holt,  Lila  Lee  and  Charles  Ogle. 


paramount  pictures 


FAMOUS  PLAYERS  -  LASKY  CORPORATION  S*" 


Ethel  Clayton  in  William  D.  Taylor's 

Production  "  B^'ond  " 

By  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 


William  S.  Hart  in 

"Three  Word  Brand," 

A   William  S.   Hart  Production. 

George  Loane  Tucker's 

"Ladies  Must  Live," 

with      Betty      Compson; 

by     Alice     Duer     Miller. 


"The  Bonnie  Briar  Bush," 

by  Ian  MacLaren. 
A  Donald  Crisp  Production. 

George  Melford's   Production 

"The  Sheik" 

With  Acnes  Ayres  and 

Rudolph  Valentino 

From  the  novel  by 

Edith  M.  Hull 


Jock  Holt  in  "The  Call  of  the  North, 
adapted  from  "Conjuror's  House" 
by  Stewart  Edward  White. 
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THE  ARMS  PARLEY  AND  THE  LEAGUE  AS  RIVALS 


WITH  TWO  RIVAL  BODIES  trying  to  save  the  world 
from  war  and  ruin,  one  working  from  Geneva  and  the 
other  from  Washington,  fear  is  beginning  to  be  felt 
that  their  efforts  may  interfere  with  and  weaken  each  other  and 
prevent  the  highest  success  that  might  be  hoped  for.  Thus  the 
Springfield  Republican  is  imprest  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  pro-Harding  Chicago  Daily  News,  Paul  Scott 
Mowrer,  who  reports  that 
anti-American  feeling  is 
now  running  strong  among 
the  League  delegates  be- 
cause they  suspect  our 
Government  of  a  "silent 
struggle"  to  kill  the 
League.  According  to 
Mr.  Mowrer  it  is  felt 
in  Geneva  that  the  coming 
conference  at  Washington 
was  designed  to  steal  the 
League's  disarmament 
thunder,  and  also  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  new 
association  of  nations  that 
would  put  the  existing 
League  underground. 
"The  people  of  forty 
nations  are  being  told  by 
their  correspondents  that 
the  League  can  not  make 
disarmament  progress  be- 
cause America  will  not 
work  with  it,"  cables 
Edwin  L.  James  from 
Geneva  to  the  New  York 
Times,  and  he  adds:  "All 
the  countries  of  the 
League  are  being  told  that 
America  is  killing  the 
League  because  she  wants 

her  own  league."  The  League  and  the  Washington  Conference 
"cannot  both  live,"  affirms  the  Fresno  Republican,  which  goes 
on  to  say: 

"The  existence  of  either  of  these  assemblages  is  inconsistent 
with  that  of  the  other. 

"If  the  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  were  really  a  func- 
tioning body,  there  would  be  no  need  for  a  disarmament  con- 
ference. The  calling  of  the  conference  is  in  some  sense  an  asper- 
sion on  the  League  of  Nations,  or  of  the  way  it  was  formed  or 
constituted.  The  disarmament  conference  is  the  vital  body, 
at  least  for  the  present.    The  League  of  Nations  is  marking  time." 

Already,  the  correspondents  report,  the  League  of  Nations 
Assembly  has  found  it  expedient  to  "shelve"  the   question  of 


LOSING    CONFIDENCE 
"I've  taken  a  lot  of  that  medicine 


disarmament  until  after  the  Washington  Conference;  and  a 
dispatch  from  Buenos  Ayres  suggests  that  South  American 
countries  would  be  willing  to  withdraw  from  the  League  and  join 
an  association  of  nations  to  be  sponsored  by  President  Harding. 
But  the  League  itself,  and  a  majority  of  our  editors,  seem  to 
take  a  more  optimistic  view  of  the  situation.  As  the  Topeka 
Capital  expresses  it,  "There  is  a  certain  rivalry  between  the  two 

efforts,  yet  neither  is  neces- 
sarily obstructive  of  the 
other,  and  the  cooperation 
of  both  is  not  impossible." 
And  it  adds: 

"These  two  distinct  at- 
tacks on  the  problem  of 
armament  rivalry  of  great 
Powers  deserve  popular 
support  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  success  of 
either  or  both  should  be 
universally  desired.  Fail- 
ure in  a  matter  of  such  dire 
importance  should  not  be 
accepted  by  the  peoples 
who  pay  the  bills  of  arma- 
ment rivalry  and  of  the 
wars  thereby  inflicted 
upon  them." 

Some  months  ago  Mr. 
Viviani,  the  president  of 
the  League's  Temporary 
Mixed  Commission  on  the 
Reduction  of  Armaments, 
publicly  exprest  his  own 
great  satisfaction  at  Presi- 
dent Harding's  initiative, 
and  declared  his  belief 
that  the  work  of  his  com- 
mission would  be  of  use  to 
the  Washington  confer- 
ence. In  its  report  to  the 
League  Assembly,  published  on  September  19,  Mr.  Viviani's 
commission  finds  that  the  Washington  conference  can  better 
deal  with  the  question  of  naval  disarmament  than  the  League. 
On  this  point  it  says:  "The  limitation  of  naval  armaments, 
which  presumably  will  be  one  of  the  principal  problems  discust 
in  Washington,  can  indeed  be  most  effectively  secured  by  com- 
mon agreement  among  the  Powers."  But  meanwhile,  the 
report  adds,  "a  field  of  useful  work  remains  open  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  financial  position  of  the  European  states  imperi- 
ously demands  further  reductions  of  military  expenditures 
and  indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  economic 
revival  of  Europe  depends  largely  upon  such  reductions  being 


IN    THE    OLD    NOSTRUM 
without  getting  rid  of  my  troubles." 
— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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From  "Collier's,"  reproduced  by  permission. 


TAKING   MOST   OF   THE    BEDCLOTHES. 


-Darling  in  Collier's  Weekly. 


effected."  The  report  states  in  passing  that  America's  failure 
to  ratify  the  arms  convention,  which  she  signed  at  St.  Germain, 
has  prevented  world-wide  application  of  the  principle,  since 
Great  Britain,  France.  Japan  and  Italy,  altho  willing  to  ratify, 
are  holding  off  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States.  In  its 
discussion  of  the  question  of  the  private  manufacture  of  arms, 
the  report  enumerates  the  following  grave  charges  against  arms 
manufacturers: 

'"First — That  the  armament  firms  have  been  active  in  foment- 
ing war  scares  and  in  persuading  their  own  countries  to  adopt 
warlike  policies  and  increase  their  armaments. 

"Second — That  the  armament  firms  have  attempted  to  bribe 
Government  officials,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

"Third — That  the  armament  firms  have  disseminated  false 
reports  concerning  the  military  and  naval  programs  of  countries 
in  order  to  stimulate  armament  expenditure. 

"Fourth — That  the  armament  firms  have  sought;  to  influence 
public  opinion  through  the  control  of  newspapers  in  their  own 
and  foreign  countries. 

"Fifth — That  armament  firms  have  organized  international 
armament  rings  through  which  the  armament  race  has  been 
accentuated  by  playing  off  one  country  against  another. 

"Sixth — That  the  armament  firms  have  organized  inter- 
national armament  trusts  which  have  increased  the  price  of 
armament  sold  to  governments." 

The  document  ends  as  follows: 

'The  inevitable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  present  report 
is  thai  mankind  at  the  present  time  is  still  too  far  removed  from 
the  ideal  of  peace  towards  which,  however,  all  the  efforts  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  whose  supreme  object  it  is,  must  lead  it. 

'The  delays,  difficulties  and  cruel  anxieties  which  beset  us 
arise  from  the  fact  that  while  the  League  of  Nations  aims  above 
all  at  maintaining  peace,  the  fires  of  war  are  still  smoldering  in, 
alas!  too  many  quarters  of  the  globe. 

"Nevertheless,  the  commission  feels  justified  in  the  confidence 
that  its  labors  will  not  have  been  without  value  in  furthering  the 
realization  of  this  splendid  ideal.  It  would  be  cruel  injustice  to 
reproach  it  with  not  having  completed  its  task.  The  League  of 
N'ii lion-  after  two  brief  years  of  existence  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  have  solved  all  the  problems  which  have  perplexed  the 
world  for  so  many  centuries. 


"But  even  in  this  vital  question  of  disarmament  it  may  pride 
itself  on  having  opened  up  to  men  of  good-will  a  road  which  will 
lead  them  to  realization  of  a  less  primitive  ideal  than  that  which 
has  guided  them  since  the  dawn  of  history." 

Of  the  five  great  Powers  that  will  meet  in  Washington  on 
Armistice  Day  to  discuss  the  limitation  of  armament,  four  are 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Will  they  be  conscious  of  a 
divided  loya'ty?  No,  thinks  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
which  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  covenant  of  the  League  declares  that  'The  members 
of  the  League  recognize  that  the  maintenance  of  a  peace  requires 
the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  con- 
sistent with  national  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common 
action  of  international  obligations, '  and  it  prescribes  that  '  The 
Council,  taking  account  of  the  geographical  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances of  each  state,  shall  formulate  plans  for  such  re- 
duction for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the  several  govern- 
ments.' In  accordance  with  that  provision  the  Council  ap- 
pointed, a  year  ago,  a  permanent  Advisory  Armaments  Com- 
mission to  study  the  problem,  and  in  December  the  United 
States  was  invited  to  name  a  representative  with  advisory 
powers  to  sit  with  this  commission,  an  invitation  which  President 
Wilson  declined,  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  had  refused  to 
ente*r  the  League. 

"It  was  generally  conceded  that  an  effective  program  for 
the  limitation  of  armament  could  not  be  agreed  upon  unless 
the  United  States  was  a  party  to  it.  The  richest  and  most 
powerful  country  in  the  world,  with  the  largest  navy  save  one, 
and  with  a  navy-building  program  that  woidd  soon  give  it  first 
rank  in  naval  power,  no  government  of  the  first  class  felt  free 
to  contemplate  a  material  reduction  of  its  military  equipment 
without  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  attitude  and  purposes 
of  the  United  States  in  this  matter.  Our  Government  not  only 
refused  to  enter  the  League,  but  refused  to  have  any  communica- 
tion with  the  League,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  reach  any 
understanding  through  League  agencies  upon  which  a  program 
of  disarmament  could  be  established.  This  country,  in  short, 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  most  important  step  toward  permanent 
peace  that  it  was  possible  for  the  nations  to  take.  That  obstacle 
has  been  removed  by  President  Harding  in  the  call  for  a  dis- 
armament conference,  to  which  the  nations  most  vitally  con- 
cerned, and  no  others,  are  invited,  have  responded  with  alacrity. 
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These  nations  could  not  bring  America  into  active  cooperation 
with  them,  because  of  the  political  circumstances  that  had 
prevented  us  from  becoming  a  party  to  the  League  in  which  they 
are  associated,  but  this  Government  could  bring  them  into  co- 
operation with  it,  by  means  of  a  conference  outside  of  and 
independent  of  the  League,. for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
purposes.  In  this  matter  the  aim  of  the  League  and  the  aim 
of  the  conference  are  identical.  It  should  make  no  great  differ- 
ence to  the  League,  how  or  by  what  agencies  the  thing  is  done 
if  it  be  done.  Any  action  by  the  nations  for  the  promotion  of 
peace  is  in  ascord  with  the  principles  of  the  League  and  a  further- 
ance of  its    designs." 

Nor  will  successful  action  by  the  Washington  Conference 
weaken  the  League  or  lesson  its  usefulness  as  an  agency  for 
peace,  declares  this  St.  Louis  paper: 

"On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  effective 
accomplishment  at  the  Washington  meeting  will  remove  the 
greatest  obstacle  that  now  exists  to  the  achievement  of  the 
League's  purposes.  It  was  from  the  beginning  plainly  recognized 
that  limitation  of  armaments  was  one  of  the  most  important  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  intrusted  to  that 
organization.  Even  if  the  United  States  had  been  an  active 
member  it  would  have  been  hard  for  the  League,  with  its  powers 
limited  to  inquiry  and  recommendation,  to  have  established  an 
agreement  among  the  nations  on  this  matter.  It  will  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  the  coming  conference  to  do  this,  but  composed 
as  ir  will  be  of  special  representatives  acting  directly  on  behalf 
of  their  respective  governments,  with  these  governments  deeply 
concerned  in  the  success  of  the  conference  and  prepared  to 
accept  its  conclusions,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  diffi- 
culties will  be  cleared  away  and  agreement  accomplished.  That 
being  done  the  way  would  seem  to  be  open  to  a  larger  field  of 
usefulness  for  the  League  than  would  be  possible  to  it  so  long  as 
the  armament  problem  remained  unsolved.  The  American 
Government  may  continue  to  ignore  this  great  organization,  but 
none  the  less  it  exists,  and  it  is  operating  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  its  creation.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  it  will  have  completed  its  equipment 
for  the  promotion  and  application  of  principles  of  international 
law  that  are  founded  upon  justice,  and  will  have  set  up  the 
machinery  for  the  impartial  consideration  of  international  dis- 
pute as  a  means  to  the  maintenance  of  international  right  and 
international  peace.  It  may  be  that  somehow  we  shall  absorb 
the  League,  it  may  be  that  willy  nilly  it  will  absorb  us.  but  one 
thing  is  sure,  the  essential  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded 
are  American  principles,  and  in  it  or  out  of  it  we  shall  have  to 
walk  in  step  with  it  or  be  untrue  to  ourselves." 

"Lamentable  as  it  is  that  the  League  of  Nations  has  been 
crippled  by  the  antagonism  of  the  United  States  and  hampered 
by  the  continued  functioning  of  the  Allied  Supreme  Council," 
■ays  the  New  York  Times,  '  the  fact  remain.--  that  to-day  the 
center  of  hope  for  limiting  armaments  lies  not  at  Geneva,  but 
at  Washington."  "The  principal  reason  why  the  conference 
offers  better  prospects  for  immediate  results  than  the  League's 
commission  is  that  the  United  States  will  be  represented  in  the 
conference,  and  under  the  present  Administration  the  United 
States  will  not  even  receive  or  reply  to  communications  from 
the  League,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia    Record,  which   adds: 

"The  United  States  has  succeeded,  so  far  as  this  matter  is 
concerned,  in  thwarting  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  not  credit- 
able to  the  United  States  that  it  has  done  this,  but  as  it  has  called 
the  limitations  conference  the  end  may  be  attained  by  a  differ- 
ent  process. 

"There  is  no  indication  that  the  limitation  of  armies  will  be 
considered  at  the  limitations  conference.  This  subject  which  is 
hardly  second  to  the  limitation  of  navies,  will  remain  for  the 
League's  commission  to  deal  with.  The  League  is  still  the  only 
organization  that  can  deal  with  the  causes  of  war  and  means  to 
avert  war.  The  International  Court  of  Justice-  has  been  selected, 
and  will  soon  organize,  and  will  have  a  powerful  influence,  even 
without  us,  in  moving  nations  to  settle  their  controversies  by 
negotiation  or  litigation  or  arbitration.  In  case  these  methods 
arerefu-ed.  or  fail,  the  League  remains  the  only  'posse  comitalus 
of  nations'  to  prevent  war.  which  Mr.  Roosevell  insisted  upon 
repeatedly  between  1910  and  1915,  and  for  which  Mr.  T 
created  his  League  to  Enforce  Peace." 


As  the  Newark  Evening  Xews  sees  it,  the  League  "does  not 
expect  much  from  the  Harding  conference,"  but  "will  await  the 
outcome  with  impatience  and,  if  it  fails  of  substantial  results, 
resume  its  own  efforts  more  vigorously  than  ever."  "America." 
says  the  Boston  Herald,  "is  at  one  with  the  League  of  Nations 
in  its  aims,  while  differing  in  its  methods."  And  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  Ave  read: 

"There  would  have  been  no  need  to  hold  a  special  conference 
on  disarmament  had  the  United  States  subscribed  to  the  Cove- 


AND   WE    MIGHT    HAVE     HAD    SEATS 

WITH   ALL   THE    REST   OF   THE    FOLK. 

— Williams  in  tiie  Indianapolis  Xeus. 

nant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  That  instrument  provides  fully 
for  the  main  purpose  of  the  Washington  Conference,  inasmuch  as 
the  members  of  the  League  formally  recognize  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  requires  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safety,  and  the  enforce- 
ment by  common  action  of  international   obligations. 

"But.  with  the  United  States  standing  outside  of  the  circle 
of  the  League,  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  formulate  an 
international  Tile  of  armaments.  Hence.  President  Harding's 
proposal  comes  in  most  opportunely  to  enable  the  League  to 
function  in  a  matter  which  constitutes  one  of  the  determining 
reasons  for  its  existence.  In  regard  to  the  problems  of  the 
Pacific,  with  which  it  is  specifically  charged  to  deal,  the  con- 
ference will  have  an  obvious  advantage  over  any  mechanism 
that  could  be  provided  by  the  League  of  Nations.  That  is  to 
say,  it  can  act  promptly,  and  with  a  degri  e  of  authority  inherent 
in  the  limitation  of  its  membership  to  the  Powers  imm  tdiately 
eonci rued." 

Meanwhile,  the  popular  demand  for  a  solution  of  the  dis- 
armament problem  is  growing,  particularly  in  the  United  States. 
When  ninety-six  United  States  Senators  and  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Congressmen  returned  to  Washington  after  a  month's 
recess  spent  in  renewing  contact  with  their  home  communil 
a  Washington  correspondent  tells  us.  they  were  nearly  unani- 
mous in  reporting  disarmament  the  most  popular  issue  "back 
home."  Among  the  electorate  of  the  count  r\  as  a  whole  "the 
concern  about  reducing  armaments  i-  even  greater  than  the 
concern  about  unemployment."  we  are  told:  because  "to  the 
sentiment  based  OH  the  old  League  of  Nations  idealism  is 
added  a  hard  practical  sentiment  in  favor  of  disarmament, 
based  on  the  wish  for  lower  taxes." 
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TALKING  IRELAND  INTO  PEACE 

ALL  SUMMER  LONG  the  Irish  people,  relieved  by  the 
truce  from  the  terror  of  noonday  riots  and  midnight 
assassinations,  have  been  soothed  into  security  by  the 
almost  daily  interchange  of  statements  between  their  repre- 
sentatives and  the  eloquent  Welshman  who  speaks  for  the  British 
empire.  So  grateful  is  the  peace  that  editors  and  correspondents, 
while  perplexed  by  successive  deadlocks  and  ultimata,  do  not  see 
how  any  sane  leader  will  dare  break  the  soporific  charm  of  the 
cross-channel  conversations  by  renewing  the  clash  of  arms. 
Bui  whatever  the  final  outcome,  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
that  has  been  going  on  these  three  months  between  the  British 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Sinn  Fein  President  has,  as  viewed 
objectively  by  our  press,  "all  the  fascination  of  a  brilliant  and 
dramatic  matching  of  wits.*'  "What  a  weaving  of  words  and 
what  a  correspondence!"  exclaims  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.  "The  epistolary  gladiators  wield  words  as  rapiers  with  a 
subtlety  and  skill  that  can  be  admired.  No  sooner  do  the  spec- 
tators applaud  the  thrust  of  the  Welshman  than  they  are  com- 
pelled to  give  plaudits  to  the  parry  and  reposte  of  the  Irishman." 
So  remarks  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  noting  that  in  the  meanwhile. 
*  "as  a  witty  cartoonist  has  depicted  it,  the  door  of  Irish  negotia- 
tions is  left  open  because  it  is  revolving."  We  have  all  of  us  learned 
not  to  take  the  notes  of  the  negotiators  at  face  value,  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  observes,  for  "when  the  letters  sound 
most  hostile  Dublin  and  London  are  most  hopeful."  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  finds  "as  much  tragedy  as  comedy"  in  the 
situation,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fundamental 
of  it  "is  apparently  the  need  of  a  minute's  recess  in  which 
Ireland  shall  declare  herself  independent  and  taste  of  her 
independence  and  then  proceed  to  apply  for  admission  into  the 
British  Empire." 

When  Celt  meets  Celt  the  verbal  tug-of-war    is  likelv  to  be 


this  brief  resume  of  the  negotiations    between  Premier  Lloyd 
George  and  Mr.  De  Valera: 


"June  24 — Premier  Lloyd  George  invited  Eamon  de  Valera. 
'  president  of  the  Irish  republic, '  and  Sir  James  Craig,  premier  of 
Ulster,  to  a  conference  in  London,  looking  toward  peace  in  Ireland. 


THEY    ALWAYS    LEAVE  THE    DOOR  OPEN. 

De  Mar  in  Hie  Philadelphia  Record. 

interesting  and  Long-drawn-out.    At  least  our  newspaper  writers 

are  sure  it's  so  in  the  presenl  case.  Mere  it  is  October  and  the 
debate  which  lias  been  substituted  for  murders  and  reprisals  and 
counter-reprisals  has  been  going  on  since  July  8.  Iq  fact,  it 
really  began  two  weeks  earlier.    The  New  York  Tribune  presents 
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WITH  A  DUKE  AT  HIS  BRIDLE  REIN. 

David  Lloyd  George,  who    has  been  called  "the  most    remarkable 

Prime    Minister    of  England   since   the   time    of    the    elder    Pitt. " 

thinking   about   his  next   note   to    De  Valera  as   he   rides   over   the 

Scottish  moors  attended  by  his  host,  the  Duke  of  Atholl. 


"July  8 — De  Valera  accepts  the  invitation  and  a  truce  is  de- 
clared. 

"July  10 — Lloyd  George  asks  De  Valera  to  set  a  date. 

"July  11 — De  Valera  sets  July  14. 

"Aug.  11 — De  Valera,  after  conferences  with  Lloyd  George  in 
London,  resulting  in  Great  Britain  offering  dominion  home  rule 
sends  note  to  Lloyd  George  refusing  the  proposals  on  the  grounc 
that   British  reservations  in  them  offset  the  advantages,  anc 
arguing  for  full   independence   and   absolute   separation.      De 
Valera  also  suggests  referring  the  issues  to  an  arbitration  com 
mittee  composed  of  one  representative  on  each  side  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

"Aug.  14 — Lloyd  George  in  a  note  to  De  Valera  refuses  to  com- 
promise on  the  question  of  the  right  to  secede,  or  to  submit  tc 
foreign  arbitration,  but  expresses  the  hope  that  Ireland  wil 
accept  the  terms,  the  best  England  can  offer. 

"Aug.  24 — De  Valera  informs  Lloyd  George  that  the  Dai 
Eireann  has  rejected  the  terms  unanimously,  but  is  ready  tc 
appoint  representatives  to  negotiate  peace  on  the  principle  ot 
government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed.  He  adds  tha 
Ireland  is  ready  to  defend  herself  by  force. 

"Aug.    26 — Lloyd   George   replies   that   further   negotiatio 
would  be  futile  and  dangerous  until  the  Sinn  Fein  can  compn 
hend  the  extent  of  the  government's  concessions.     He  offers 
meet  De  Valera  again,  but  is  not  willing  to  discuss  the  principle 
of  government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

"Aug.  31 — Ireland  again  rejects  Lloyd  George's  terms,   b 
offers  1o  meet   the  Premier  once  more  if  he  will  discuss  govcr 
ment  by  the  consent  of  the  governed.    It  declares  that  the  peonl 
of  Ireland  acknowledge  no  voluntary  union  with  (ireat   Britain 

"Sept.  8 — British  Cabinet  invites  De  Valera  to  send  delegate 
1o  a  conference  at  Inverness,  Scotland,  September  20,  with  th 
sole  condition  that  Ireland  must  remain  within  the  Empire. 

"Sept.  16 — De  Valera's  reply  is  made  public  in  Dublin,  a< 
cepting  the  invitation,  but  insisting  that  Sinn  Fein  delegates  ca 
sit  only  as  representatives  of  an  independent  state. 

"Sept.  16— Lloyd  George  cancels  Inverness  conference,  dJ 
daring  this  would  amount   to  recognition  of  the  Irish  repuhlit 
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but    says    he    will    consult    with    Ministers    as    to   his   future 
course. 

"Sept.  1G — De  Valera  telegraphs  his  surprize  at  Lloyd  George's 
decision,  and  explains  that  if  Ireland  did  not  make  clear  the  status 
of  her  representatives  her  position  would  be  preiudiced. 
i,     "Sept.  17 — Lloyd  George  reiterates  and  amplifies  his  refusal  to 
confer  on  the  basis  of  an  independent  Ireland. 

"Sept.  17 — De  Valera  telegraphs  that  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion without  calling  on  Great  Britain  to  abandon  any  principles, 
and  adds  that  'we  can  only  recognize  ourselves  for  what  we  are.' 

"Sept.  18 — Lloyd  George  telegraphs  De  Valera  that  he  is  ready 
to  meet  Sinn  Fein  delegates  as  the  representatives  of  their  people, 
but  that  the  claim  to  represent  a  sovereign  state  must  be  with- 
drawn." 

In  this  interchange  "Lloyd  George,  master  of  Old  World 
diplomaej',  has  been  vanquished  by  De  Valera."  so  Frank  P. 
Walsh  thinks.  This  zealous  American  upholder  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
position  adds,  in  a  statement  made  for  the  Universal  Service 
after  a  visit  to  Ireland  and  printed  in  the  New  York  American: 

"The  Talleyrand-Metternich  style  of  slippery  indirectness  and 
craftiness  was  met  by  forthright  truth  and  naked  statement,  and 
went  down  in  defeat  before  them. 

"The  notes  of  Lloyd  George  have  been  wordy  and  vague,  while 
those  of  De  Valera  have  been  models  of  terseness  and  lucidity." 

"The  Irish  unquestionably  have  the  best  of  the  verbal  argu- 
ment." agrees  the  Socialist  New  York  Call,  and  the  Irish  insis- 
tence upon  entering  into  negotiations  as  a  sovereign  state  does 
not  seem  to  the  Minnesota  Daily  Star  any  mere  technicality. 
Americans  find  something  bold  and  fine  in  Patrick  Henry's 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  and  it  is  difficult  for  the 
Minneapolis  labor  journal  "to  discover  any  reason  why  the 
words  do  not  as  well  become  an  Irish  Republican  leader  as 
they  did  our  own  Patrick  Henry." 

Taking  "a  merely  sporting  view  of  the  wordy  duel,"  most 


the  English  Labor  Party  can  as  a  whole  accept  the  De  Valera 
premise  of  a  sovereign  Ireland,  including  Ulster.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  De  Valera,  urged  on  by  fanatical  Sinn  Feiners,  chiefly 
in  the  United  States,  out  of  the  dust  and  heat  of  conflict,  has 
been  maneuvered  into  a  position  where  it  is  doubtful  if  he  can 
command  a  united  Irish  support." 


FED    IP. 
— Gale  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

thinking  readers  would,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
World,  "adjudge  the  honors  to  the  shrewd  Welsh  attorney." 
Thatis, 

"Lloyd  George  has  accomplished  his  main  purpose  of  uniting 
behind  him  practically  all  shades  of  English  opinion.    Not  even 


HARMONY  OR   BUST. 
—Morris  for  the  George  Mathew  Adams  Service. 

That  "Lloyd  George  has  shown  himself  a  shrewder  contro- 
versialist than  De  Valera  and  has  pushed  the  Irish  leader  from 
one  position  to  another  until  at  last  the  Premier  has  got  all  that 
he  need  ask,"  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Times.  "Mr. 
De  Valera  and  the  Irish  republic  have  been  put  in  the  wrong," 
flatly  declares  the  Boston  Transcript.  De  Valera's  apparent 
belief  that  Irish  independence  can  be  won  by  rhetorical  subtlety 
"would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  damaging,"  sajrs  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  Such  tactics,  it  believes,  have  harmed  his 
case  and  "when  a  journal  which  has  fought  for  Irish  freedom,  as 
The  Xew  Statesman  has  fought  for  it,  can  speak  of  '  the  impossible 
Irish'  it  is  tims  for  level-headed  Irishmen  to  ask  themselves 
whether  De  Valera  has  not  been  suffered  to  go  too  far."  The 
trouble  with  the  Irish,  according  to  the  London  weekly,  is  that 
they  are  "an  intensely  'political'  race;  they  love  caucuses  and 
secret  societies  and  shibboleths;  but  they  have  almost  no  capacity 
at  all  for  'getting  to  business.'  "  As  the  British  editor  further 
discourses  on  Irish  "impossibility": 

"In  politics,  the  English  habitually  think  in  terms  of  realities. 
We  employ  all  sorts  of  resounding  phrases,  and  political  abstrac- 
tions and  pretenses,  but  we  do  not  think  in  them — whereas  the 
Irish  do.  They  care  more  for  a  phrase  than  for  a  fact,  more  for  a 
verbal  admission  of  their  'independence'  thau  for  the  realities  of 
freedom.  .  .  .  How  are  we  to  conduct  serious  negotiations  with 
such  a  people?    Inevitably  we  must  get  at  cross-purposes." 

But  The  New  Statesman  does  not  believe  that  there  can  be 
an  absolute  deadlock,  for  the  Irishmen  "do  not  want  to  go  on 
fighting  us  any  more  than  we  want  to  go  on  fighting  them."  But 
English  opinion,  it  conclude-,  is  an  extremely  important  factor. 
and  "if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  should  appeal  to  the  country  on  the 
basis  of  the  published  correspondence  between  Mr.  De  Valera  and 
himself  and  General  Smuts,  he  will  win  hand-  down.  And  he 
will  gain  a  new  mandate." 

The  diplomacy   over  Ireland,  observes  the  Dallas  News,  has 
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certainly  been  open  enough."  The  British  and  the  Irish  lea 
each  feels  obliged  to  keep  his  own  extremists  in  line.  Tims  the 
discussion  "becomes  a  sorl  of  contest  in  shouting  from  the  house- 
tops that  the  mountains  will  level  with  the  plains  and  snails  will 
rim  over  pedestrians  before  cither  side  will  give  in  an  inch." 
While  "this  soi  t  of  parley  is  good  for  the  lungs;  unfortunately,  it 
doesn't  seem  to  get  anywhere.-'  And  the  Texas  editor  rinds  it  a 
valuable  index  of  I  he  value  of  "open  covena  uts  openly  arrived  at": 


NEW  MEXICO'S  ELECTION  AS  A  STRAW 


WELL.  I   CAN   ALWAYS  CHANGE   DOCTORS 

—Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 

"We  speak  of  open  covenants  openly  arrived  at — and  there  is 
an  interpretation  of  the  phrase  which  can  be  made  to  stand  the 
test  of  common  sense.  Hut  taken  literally  and  applied  as  many 
seem  to  desire,  the  method  defeats  its  own  ends,  assuming  that 
it  were  enforceable.  Manifestly,  the  holding  of  caucuses  and 
conferences  from  which  the  nimbus  of  public  clamor  and  preju- 
dice is  shut  out  must  be  possible  if  an  agreement  is  to  be  reached 
which  can  be  formulated  into  a  covenant  at  all.  The  Irish  situa- 
tion thus  far  seems  to  illustrate  this." 

Bui  right  here  another  Texas  paper  begs  to  differ.  It  does  not 
agree  with  those  who  say  that  a  quiet  talk  behind  closed  doors 
would  wind  the  business  up  more  quickly.  It  has  the  idea  that 
"these  secret  agreements  which  satisfy  because  of  the  speed  by 
which  they  can  be  arranged  only  serve  to  postpone  the  real  issue.'' 
For.  observes  this  daily,  the  Houston  Chronicle: 

"If  the  Irish  and  English  people  are  not  brought  together  in 
spirit,  a  contract  entered  into  by  two  men  or  by  200  men  will  not 
count  for  much  in  the  Long  run. 

"We  think  the  publicity  of  this  correspondence,  tho  it  seems 
to  retard  the  immediate  result,  serves  a  good  purpose. 

"  It  will  certainly  define  and  clarify  the  various  issues  involved. 

•'  it  will  permit  people  on  both  sides  to  understand  each  other's 
position  in  a  more  thorough  manner. 

*'It  will  remove  the  possibility  of  snap  judgment,  as  well,  as 
any  misapprehension  of  the  consequences. 

"Undoubtedly  the  British  premier  and  Mr.  De  Valera  could 
have  concocted  some  kind  of  a  makeshift,  by -pussyfooting  around 

in    secret. 

"Would  it  have  stuck'.'  Would  it  have  removed  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  conflict'.' 

"Of  course,  it  takes  more  time  for  millions  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment than  it  doe-  tens,  or  even  hundreds,  but  isn't  an  agreement 

made  apt  to  Last  Longer?" 
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LHE  "SHOW-DOWN''  IX  NEW  MEXICO,  as  the 
Savannah  News  (Dem.)  calls  the  special  election  which 
resulted  in  the  victory  of  a  Republican  Senator  last  week,  , 
is  interpreted  as  "a  conditional  O.  K.  of  the  Harding  Adminis- 
tration," by  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  an  independent  Repub- 
lican paper  of  New  Mexico,  which  is  in  a  position  to  size  up  State 
sentiment.  That  the  special  election  was  a  "referendum"  is, 
in  fact,  generally  conceded  by  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
editors;  as  Mark  Sullivan,  Washington  political  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  writes,  "it  was  the  first  election  of 
a  national  official  since  the  Republicans  came  into  power,  and 
because  of  this,  politicians  of  both  parties  look  forward  to  pro- 
claiming the  result  as  an  index  of  any  change  or  lack  of  change  in, 
public  sentiment." 

Nationwide  interest  in  Avhat  ordinarily  would  have  been  a 
purely  local  affair  was  first  aroused  by  President  Harding's 
letter  reviewing  the  accomplishments  of  the  first  six  months 
under  the  Republican  regime.  This,  complained  several  Demo- 
cratic papers,  was  clearly  a  campaign  document  to  aid  in  the 
Xew  Mexico  election,  and  thereupon,  says  The  Post's  correspon- 
dent, the  Democratic  and  Republican  National  Committees 
made  the  election  an  important  matter.  Senators  and  Congress- 
men from  surrounding  States,  and  well-known  women  speakers 
were  prest  into  service. 

Running  against  Senator  Bursum,  Republican,  who  Avon,  were 
a  Democrat,  Judge  Hanna,  who  aspired  to  the  governorship 
in  the  last  election,  a  Socialist,  and  an  Independent  Republican. 
The  election  was  to  choose  a  Senator  to  serve  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  Albert  B.  Fall,  now  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  as  the 
Xew  York  World  points  out,  was  not  in  New  Mexico  aiding  in 
the  election  of  his  Republican  successor,  but  "rounding  up  cattle 
and  buffalo  in  Montana."  As  the  Democratic  Roswell  (N.  M.) 
Record  sums  up  the  results  of  September  20: 

"The  election  was  won  by  the  Republicans  for  two  main 
reasons.  First,  the  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  State  felt  that 
the  Xational  Administration  as  represented  by  Mr.  Bursum 
should  be  given  further  time  to  develop  its  plans.  Second. 
New  Mexico  normally  has  a  Republican  plurality  and  there 
were  no  outstanding  reasons  why  any  large  defection  should  go 
to  Mr.  Hanna.  The  vote  that  might  have  elected  Mr.  Hanna 
to  the  Senate  went  to  Senator  Bursum  largely  because  of  the 
disposition  to  give  the  party  represented  by  Senator  Bursum  a 
fair  opportunity  to  make  good. 

"The  great  lesson  that  must  be  drawn  from  Tuesday's  election 
is  that  the  voters  are  waiting  to  see  how  the  Republican  party 
handles  the  situation  that  confronts  the  country.  If  the  New 
Mexico  election  means  anything,  it  means  that  further  time  will 
be  given  the  Republicans.  On  the  other  hand  The  Record  is 
firmly  convinced  that  the  voters  Avill  demand  some  material 
results  by  the  time  of.  the  Congressional  elections  next  fall." 

The  Xew  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.),  the  Springfield  Republican, 
and  other  papers  of  similar  political  belief,  find  it  hard  to  forgh  i 
President  Harding  for  inditing  the  aforementioned  "campaign 
document."  President  Wilson  was  furiously  denounced  for 
"dragging  the  Presidential  office  into  politics,"  as  The  Republican 
puts  it,  while  President  Harding  now  congratulates  the  new 
Republican  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  looks  upon  his  elec- 
tion as  "heartening."  Which  causes  The  World  to  remark  in 
sarcastic  vein: 

"During  the  Senatorial  campaign  in  New  Mexico  the  Repub- 
licans took  great  pains  to  explain  that  the  campaign  was  only  a 
local  issue.  Merely  for  form's  sake  President  Harding  appealed 
for  mercy  for  Bursum  in  a  letter  to  Senator  McCormick. 

"But  now  that  the  election  in  New  Mexico  is  over  and  Senator 
Bursum  has  been  elected,  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  sweeps  the 
Republican  Party.  After  all,  it  seems  that  the  election  of  an 
obscure1  candidate  in  the  Southwest  was  a  great  national  issue. 
The    Harding    Administration    has    won    a    great     victory.       Its 

policies  have  been  triumphantly  vindicated  at  the  polls." 
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YANKEE  CAPITAL  INVADING  EUROPE 

OF  FAR-REACHING  SIGNIFICANCE,  thinks  the 
Springfield  Union,  is  the  acquisition  by  an  American 
syndicate  of  a  one-third  share  in  the  vast  properties  of 
Yivhduke  Frederick  of  Austria.  These  consist  of  part  of  the 
IVschen  iron  mines  and  steel  works,  employing  20,000  workers; 
liundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  forest  lands,  many 
ertile  farms,  the  dairies  that  supply  Vienna  with  milk,  lumber 
nills,  beet-sugar  plantations  and  mills,  chateaux,  villas  and 
dstoric  castles  scattered  throughout  Italy,  Austria,  Roumania, 
'zecho-Slovakia,  Poland,  Hungary  and  Jugo-Slavia.  In 
addition,  many  Vienna  apartment  buildings  and  a  museum  con- 
aining  approximately  a  million  art  objects  were  acquired.  On 
he  Aery  day  that  this  singular  information  was  published, 
Villiam  M.  Wood,  head  of  the  American  Woolen  Company, 
jinnounced  that  a  subsidiary  concern  had  obtained  options  on  the 
mtput  of  thirty-five  worsted,  woolen,  and  yarn  mills  in  Germany, 
"zecho-Slovakia  and  Austria.  The  plan  of  the  American  con- 
•ern,  we  are  told,  is  to  provide  credit,  and  furnish  raw  materials 
uul  semi-finished  products  to  some  of  the  mills  for  a  percentage 
i)f  their  output,  according  to  the  New  York  News  Record,  an 
authority  in  the  textile  trade.  Thus  a  large  amount  of  American 
•apital  is  placed  behind  foreign  resources  and  labor.  As  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  remarks,  "It  is  all  very  dramatic 
md  unusual.  For  a  century  European  capital  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  develop  the  New  World;  now  the  New  World's 
sapital  flows  back  across  the  sea  to  rehabilitate  a  broken  Europe.'' 

The  investment  of  American  money  in  foreign  enterprises,  and 
;he  employment  of  American  brains  in  the  economic  restoration 
)f  Europe  will  be  "for  the  great  advantage  of  this  country,  as 
,vell  as  of  Europe,"  believes  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  for 
'every  such  investment  will  do  its  part  toward  relieving  the 
iresent  unstable  conditions  of  world  business."  And  surely  we 
;an  afford  to  make  such  investments,  point  out  other  editors,  for 
it  the  present  time  we  have  about  half  the  gold  of  the  world. 

The  action  of  the  American  Woolen  Company's  subsidiary 
joncern  will  make  the  United  States  a  formidable  rival  of  Great 
Britain  as  an  investor  in  the  textile  enterprises  of  other  nations. 
ieclares  the  News  Record.  Whether  the  company  will  import 
Foreign-made  woolens  into  the  United  States-remains  to  he  seen, 
lowever.  It  is  well  known  that  Germany,  for  instance,  is  making 
ajoods  at  prices  far  below  ours,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time, 
thinks  the  head  of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  when  "these 
?oods  are  going  to  come  into  this  country,  anyhow."  Why  should 
not  American  business  men  reap  the  profits,  a<ks  Mr.  Wood. 
A-  The  News  Record  tells  us: 

"Why  American  textile  men  should  have  withheld  so  long 
from  mill  investments  abroad  was  a  question  that  puzzled  even 
those  American  textile  men  who  were  in  a  position  to  make  such 
investments.  There  were  examples  right  in  their  own  mill 
communities  of  foreigners  owning  and  operating  mills  in  direct 
competition  with  their  own.  Yet  there  was  no  effort  made  to 
depart  from  their  defensive  attitude  and  carry  the  competition 
right  into  the  foreigners'  own  lands. 

"The  weaving  industry,  next  to  pottery  perhaps  the  oldest  in 
civilization,  had  lent  itself  peculiarly  to  the  talents  of  American 
organization,  and  in  its  allied  branches  America  had  long  ago 
taken  the  lead  of  all  other  nations.  But  American  enterprise 
was  confined  within  American  territorial  limits  and  no  induce- 
ment abroad  was  sufficient  to  interest  American  capita!. 

"It  was  said  that  American  capital  had  all  it  could  do  to  erect 
plants  and  furnish  the  op  rating  expenses  for  the  rapidly  growing 
industry  at  home,  and  this,  in  a  measure,  was  true.  But  it  is  now 
realized  that  the  war  has  changed  conditions  and  that  American 
textile  iuterests  enjoy  unequaledopportunities  to  expand  abroad." 

Now.  explains  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  gold  "has  become  with 
us  a  veritable  embarrassment  of  riches,  but  the  flow  remains 
insignificant  compared  with  the  debit  balance  againsl  the  rest 
of  the  world."     Continues  this  financial  daily: 


"Under  a  war-transformed  relation,  we  already  hold  a  paper 
or  security  s'take  in  Europe  generally  estimated  around  $16,000.- 
000,000— with  predictions  common  that  it  will  exceed  S20.(K)0- 
000,000  before  the  peak  is  reached.  We  are  quite  disinclined  to 
increase  the  governmental  accommodations,  but  we  may  have 
to  extend  further  the  commercial  credits  before  the  trade  tide 
has  definitely  turned. 

"Already  a  good  many  mills  and  foundries  in  the  Old  World 
are  reputed  to  have  passed  into  hands  of  such  American  buyers, 
just  as  a  good  many  more  are  understood  to  hav  e  arranged  to 
operate  practically  as  agents  for  American  or  English  principals, 
supplying  them  with  raw  material.     The  outright  sales  of  such 
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SAME  OLD  WAGE   SLAVES,   BUT  A  NEW  KING 
Hapsbiu-g  holdings  acquired  by  a  U.  S.  syndicate. —  News  Item. 

— Walker  in  the  New  York  Call. 

properties  mean  a  transfer  of  American  principal  on  a  large 
scale  that,  in  respective  exchange  terms,  means  a  big  dent  in  the 
collective  European  debit  account." 

"Business  is  proverbially  unsentimental,"  as  the  Kansas  City 
Journal  reminds  us,  "therefore  mere  sentiment  will  not  retard 
the  expansion  of  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  her  late  enemy  nations."  Transactions  of  the  kind  already 
noted  "indicate  the  way  in  which  events  naturally  turn  when  a 
country  long  a  debtor  suddenly  becomes  the  chief  creditor 
nation  of  the  world,"  notes  the  Springfield  I  nion.    It  adds: 

"I;  may  be  said  that  this  is  transferring  to  Europe  capital 
that  could  be  used  in  our  own  industries,  but  it  is  not  a  transfer 
of  capital  now  at  the  disposal  of  this  country.  The  money  used 
is  money  that  we  can  not  at  present  collect  in  other  ways;  the 
whole  American  payment  can  be  completed  in  the  exchange 
market  without  the  movement  of  a  dollar.  It  may  also  be  said 
that  such  a  process,  if  carried  out  to  any  great  extent,  would 
result  in  the  employment  of  foreign  labor  to  the  exclusion  of  our 
own.  But  the  situation  is  such  that  the  needs  of  Europe  can  be 
supplied  only  by  increased  production  based  on  the  depreciated 
currencies  in  which  purchases  must  be  made.  A  larjre  part  of 
Europe  has  nothing  with  which  to  buy  goods  on  the  present 
American  basis  of  wages  and  costs.  But  American  capital  can 
employ  foreign  labor  on  its  own  soil  with  its  own  currency  for  the 
supply  of  its  own  needs,  and  at  the  same  time  establish  a  men1 
workable  relation  with  American  industry  and  markets. 

"This  American  syndicate's  purchase  i<  no'  an  isolated  or 
unique  instance.  Others  less  dramatic  are  taking  place,  without 
attracting  special  attention,  and  the  tendency  is  likely  to  become 
more  and  more  apparent.  It  should  ha\  e  a  remarkable  expansion 
whenever  Russia  with  her  vasl  resources  regains  a  workable 
political  and  economic  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  world." 
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THE  WORLD'S  UNEMPLOYED 

WITH  THE  EXCEPTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  and 
the  United  stale-,  both  of  which  are  faeedwith  critical 
unemployment  problems,  oilier  nations  throughout 
the  world  arc  comparatively  well  off,  according  to  the  figures  of 
Ernest  Greenwood,  American  representative  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  a  New  York 
Times  article.  Jn  fact.  Spain  does  not  seem  to  have  felt  the 
unemployment  crisis  to  any  extent,  he  says,  while  in  Italy, 
where  conditions  are  improving  slowly  but  surely,  the  number 
of  workers  out  of  employment  in  May  of  this  year  was  estimated 
to  be  only  about  250,000.  Japan  also  is  rapidly  recovering 
from  her  wide-spread  depression  of  last  year.  But  "unemploy- 
ment has  been  increasing  rapidly  in  Great  Britain."  Mr.  Green- 
wood tells  us.  "and  that  country  is  facing  a  crisis  as  serious,  if 
not  more  serious,  than  our  own."  Of  12,000,000  registered 
workers,  there  were  in  June  2.127.400  unemployed,  despite  the 
British  Government-.-;  extensive  program  for  the  organization 
of  public  works.  In  Prance  conditions  seem  to  have  improved. 
In  one  industry,  however  (the  textile  industry),  there  was  a 
falling  off  of  production  last  summer  ranging  all  the  way 
from  15  per  cent,  to  7.~>  per  cent,  in  some  districts.  And 
while  this  year's  figures  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor  are  not 
available,  the  central  employment  offices  of  that  body  placed 
1,078,000  workers  last  year  in  transient  and  comparatively 
permanent  positions. 

The  principal  measures  which  have  been  taken  by  the  various 
countries  to  alleviate  unemployment  are  unemployment  in- 
surance, a  national  system  of  free  employment  exchanges,  the 
organization  of  public  works  to  furnish  employment,  and 
the  coordination  of  all  three  of  these  systems.  It  is  perhaps 
in  the  latter  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  unemployment 
problem  will  eventually  be  found,  thinks  Mr.  Greenwood.  In 
Italy,  for  instance — 

'The  present  measures  for  dealing  with  unemployment  are 
compulsory  insurance  against  unemployment  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  public  employment  exchanges.  The  Italian 
law  for  unemployment  insurance  does  not  stop  at  a  mere  organ- 
ization of  insurance  nor  confine  its  activities  to  the  collection 
of  contributions  and  the  payment  of  benefits.  It  goes  further, 
recognizing  the  principle  that  any  wisely  conceived  plan  of 
insurance  ought  not  only  to  provide  for  the  repair  of  the 
loss,  but  also  to  prevent  or  at  least  reduce  the  risk  of  its 
recurrence." 

Early  in  1919  there  were  more  than  a  million  workers  in 
Germany  out  of  employment,  but  at  the  present  time  their 
number  is  estimated  to  be  only  about  300,000.  In  1920.  400.- 
(XX). 000  marks  were  spent  by  the  German  Oovernment  for 
productive  work  for  the  unemployed.  Belgian  trade  unions 
reported  in  February  of  this  year  that  22  7  per  cent,  of  their 
membership  of  (521,000  were  unemployed,  the  textile  trades 
suffering  more  heavily  than  all  other  trades  combined.  The 
Belgian  Government  is  endeavoring  to  meet  the  crisis  by  enter- 
ing upon  a  number  of  public  works. 

In  Denmark  the  unemployment  figures  in  February  were  23.2 
per  cent.,  and  in  the  Netherlands  the  total  number  of  workers 
out  of  employment  la>t  January  was  81,743,  while  Czecho- 
slovakia now  reports  only  50,000.  In  Poland  there  were  about 
SS.(XX)  unemployed  on  April  1.  while  in  February  20.8  per  cent. 
Of  Sweden's  trade  unionists  were  oul  of  work.  Although  the 
total  population  of  the  Austrian  Republic  is  6,667,430,  according 
to  Mr.  Greenwood's  figures,  only  19,000  were  without  employ- 
ment in  May  of  thi-.  year.      The  ninety  free  employment  agencies 

throughout  Canada  placed  (i(X).OOO  persons  in  positions  during 
the  firsl  fifteen  months  following  March,  1919,  but  early  in 
this  year  the  percentage  of  unemployed  reported  by  trade  unions 
had  increased  to  over  13.0  per  cent. 


It  is  Mr.  Greenwood's  conclusion  that  "the  judicious  release 
of  public  contracts  in  such  times  as  these  would  have  a  tonic 
effect  upon  the  whole  labor  market,"  and  that  "the  tendency 
to  unemployment  would  therefore  be  considerably  lessened." 
However,  he  considers  it  unlikely  that  there  will  ever  be  a  return 
to  the  economic  conditions  which  existed  prior  to  July,  1914: 

'The  relation  of  countries  has  been  altered  materially.  Some 
industrial  nations  have  fewer  exports  than  in  1914.  Trans- 
portation systems  are  changing.  There  are  enormous  public 
works  to  be  undertaken,  large  government  loans,  a  large  amount 
of  paper  money  and  fluctuating  exchanges.  Rates  of  -wages 
and  prices  of  the  war  period  show  indications  of  surviving  for 
many  years  in  all  countries.  These  are  totally  diverse  from 
those  of  the  pre-war  period.  The  casualties  due  to  the  war, 
partial  cessation  of  immigration,  the  decrease  in  birth  rates, 
and  conditions  of  military  service  will  all  certainly  affect  em- 
ployment in  many  countries  for  years  to  come." 


OUR  "3  PER  CENT."  IMMIGRATION  SNARL 

THE  FIRST  TWO  MINUTES  OF  AUGUST  found  two 
ships  lying  quietly  off  New  York,  just  outside  the  three- 
mile  limit.  And  these  particular  ships  were  not  "boot- 
leggers," either:  they  were  carrying  immigrants  from  Europe. 
The  reason  for  hovering  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States — with  steam  up — was  that  the  July  quotas  allowed 
several  European  nationalities  had  been  exceeded.  When  the 
new  month  was  ushered  in.  however,  a  race  for  shore  began, 
with  the  result  that  the  winner  (by  two  minutes)  filled  the  quotas, 
and  nothing  but  deportation  remained  for  scores  of  immigrants 
on  the  losing  vessel.  In  the  wee  sma'  hours  of  September  1 
a  similar  race  occurred  in  which  six  ships  participated,  and  it 
is  predicted  that  the  same  thing  will  happen  around  midnight 
of  September  30. 

Happenings  of  this  sort — "attempts  to  evade  the  law,"  the 
Cleveland  News  calls  them — throw  the  searchlight  on  the  "3 
per  cent.*'  Emergency  Immigration  Act,  which  limits  im- 
migration to  3  per  cent,  of  each  nationality  already  in  the 
United  States,  as  determined  by  the  census  of  1910.  Many 
editors  declare  that  it  is  "unworkable."  and  that  it  visits  hard- 
ships on  those  who  come  here  expecting  to  find  a  home,  even  in 
some  instances  separating  families  of  a  certain  nationality  when 
the  quota  of  that  nationality  is  filled.  The  New  York  Globe 
finds  the  new  act  "stupid";  The  World,  "asinine"  and  "idiotic"; 
The  Evening  World,  "oppressive,  absurd  and  illogical."  "We 
have  had  foolish  experiments  in  immigration  control,  but 
none  to  compare  to  this."  avers  the  last-named  paper.  "Stu-| 
pidity  in  framing  and  administering  this  restrictive  immigration 
act  seems  to  have  gone  the  limit."  agrees  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  while  the  Syracuse  Herald  informs  us  that  "it  is  tin 
testimony  of  all  who  know  that  the  new  law  for  regulating! 
immigration  is  working  badly." 

President  Harding,  however,  in  replying  to  representation 
by  a  New  York  Congressman  of  cruelties  in  the  enforcemen 
of  the  new  law,  declares  that,  if  the  case  has  been  correctly  pre  ' 
sented   to  him,   "the  difficulty   must  be  charged  to  dishonest! 
steamship  agents  who   have  brought  to   this  country  innocen 
immigrants   in    spite  of   our  continued   warnings."      "And   Mr 
Harding  was  not  far  wrong,"  believes  the  Washington   Hernia 
whirh  remarks  that  "it  is  hard  to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks.' 
"These     steamship    companies,"     adds    Mr.     Hoover's     papei 
'have  sinned   so   long  in  immigration  transportation  that  it  i 
hard   for   them    to   reform." 

"There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  method  of  admittin 
a  specified  number  of  aliens  of  any  one  nationality  oach  montl 
but  Congress  left  the  method  to  be  applied  in  a  blundering  an 
inhumane  way."  maintains  the  Troy  Record.  As  the  SyracuJ 
Herald  explains: 
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"The  majority  of  Congress  evidently  believed  that  the  plan 
of  opening  our  gates  to  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  averaged  by 
months,  of  the  total  number  of  aliens  from  any  given  country 
enumerated  by  the  census  of  1910  would  be  a  happy  way  out 
of  our  immigration  difficulty.  But  it  has  not  proved  to  be 
happy;  and  we  have  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  is  sensible  or 
just. 

"The  longer  the  new  expedient  is  tried,  we  believe,  the  more 
clearly  it  will  appear  that  a  rationing  yardstick  is  not  the  best 
gage  for  measuring  the  inflow  of  immigration." 

"The  spirit  of  the  law,  not  the  letter,  is  violated  in  the  way 
it  is  enforced,"  complains  the  Indianapolis  Star.  Moreover, 
says  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  "it  works  injustice  and  hardship." 
But  the  net  effect  of  the  new  immigration  policy,  thinks  the 
editor  of  the  bulletin  of  the  Associated  General  Contractors. 
will  be  to  "prevent  the  immigration  to  this  countrj-  of  the  most 
useful  class  of  immigrants — the  common  laborers  who  come 
here  to  work  in  the  construction  industry." 

But  in  the  opinion  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  all  this  "clamor 
about  the  iniquities  of  the  new  immigration  law  is  assuming 
such  proportions  as  to  lead  one  to  suspect  that  propagandists 
are  back  of  it."  As  this  paper  sees  it,  "undesirables  are  kept 
away  from  our  shores  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  unemployed 
is  probably  as  great  as  at  any  time  in  our  history."  It  is  no 
secret,  says  The  Times,  that  "representatives  of  the  trans- 
Atlantic  steamship  companies  have  been  busy  in  Washington, 
calling  for  conferences  and  buttonholing  Congressmen,  with  the 
intent  of  securing  modification  of  the  present  restrictions." 
The  Cincinnati  Times-Star  even  declares  that  recent  incidents 
"have  been  seized  upon  by  people  who  oppose  any  restriction 
of  immigration  as  part  of  then-  campaign  to  discredit  the  new 
immigration  law."  "Who  pays  for  this  effort  to  depopularize 
the  new  law,"  asks  The  Times-Star.     And  it  goes  on: 

"The  fact  is  that  the  new  immigration  law,  from  the  date  of 
its  enactment,  has  been  subjected  to  organized  attack  by 
individuals,  racial  groups  and  newspapers  who  are  intent  upon 
bringing  about  its  repeal  and  who,  at  the  bottom  of  things,  are 
against  any  action  by  the  American  Government  to  protect 
this  country  from  practically  unlimited  immigration." 

While  a  portion  of  the  surplus  immigrants  may  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  United  States  under  personal  bond,  and  be  charged 
to  the  year's  totals,  it  is  pointed  out  that  at  the  end  of  this 
year  "the  day  of  reckoning  must  come."  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  act,  the  quota  divisions  of  the  71,163  immigrants 
which  may  be  accepted  in  any  one  month  are  as  follows: 


Albania 57 

Atistria 1,489 

Belgium 311 

Bulgaria GO 

Czecho-Slovakia 2,854 

Danzig 57 

Denmark 1,129 

Finland 778 

Fiuine 14 

France 1,138 

Germany 13,608 

Greece 657 

Hungarv 1,127 

Italy 8,404 

Jugo-Slavia 1,281 

Luxemburg 18 

Netherlands 720 

Norway 2,423 

Poland 4,004 

Eastern  Galicia 1,156 


Portugal 454 

Roumania    1,483 

Russia 6,349 

Spain 133 

Sweden 3,991 

Switzerland 749 

United  Kingdom 15,441 


Other  Europe . 

Armenia 

Palestine 

Smyrna  district. 

Syria 

Other  Turkey..  . 

Other  Asia 

Africa 

Australia 

New  Zealand. . .  . 
Atlantic  Islands . 
Pacific  Islands. . 


17 

318 

11 

88 

181 

43 

16 

24 

54 

10 

12 

4 


After  the  steamship  companies  have  been  compelled  to  carry 
back  (at  their  own  expense)  a  fewr  hundreds  of  the  surplus, 
"they  will  begin  to  cooperate  with  each  other  and  the  law 
will  be  found  entirely  workable,"  thinks  the  Washington  JI<  raid. 
At  present,  points  out  the  New  York  Tribune,  "the  new  law 
provides  no  fine  or  punishment  for  steamship  companies  which 


disregard  its  provisions."  Nor  is  the  company  required  to 
refund  the  returned  immigrant's  passage  money,  adds  the 
Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  in  a  New  York  World 
interview.  The  only  recourse  left  to  immigration  officials  is 
to  obey  the  law,  explains  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  which  believes 
the  law  was  enacted  "because  this  country  now  has  more  workers 
than  it  can  employ."  At  any  rate,  argues  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  "immigration  officials  should  not  be  allowed  to  strain 
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IN  THE   LAND  OF  LIBERTY. 
— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 

the  law  and  admit  surplus  immigrants.  There  is  too  much 
law  enforcement  alreadjr  at  the  discretion  of  the  enforcing 
authorities." 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  for  the  situation?  Whatever  the 
merits  of  the  law,  and  however  it  is  being  enforced,  "it  is  plain 
that  if  wre  are  not  to  have  a  constant  process  of  'quota'  con- 
gestion at  this  end,  the  flow  of  immigration  must  be  regulated 
in  Europe."  declares  the  New  York  Evening  P  '  "There 
are  both  humane  and  economic  reasons"  why  this  should  be 
done,  agrees  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Record  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  "it  not  only  would 
be  more  efficient,  but  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  our  present 
system."  Canada  eliminates  the  unsuitable  immigrant  at 
the  source,  points  out  a  writer  in  The  Outlook  (New  York) 
and  "this  is  much  to  be  preferred  over  rejection  upon  arrival 
at  a  Canadian  port,  which  may  involve  hardship  to  this  immi- 
grant, unnecessary  transportation  expenses,  and  vexatious 
delays."  Our  consuls  abroad  could  vise  the  immigrant's 
passports  after  thorough  medical  and  other  examination,  main- 
tains the  New  York  Tribune.     In  the  belief  of  this  paper: 

"That  there  should  be  such  examination  goes  without  saying. 
We  are  now  practising  it.  in  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  cir- 
cumstances, at  Ellis  Island.  Certainly  it  would  seem  to  be  to 
the  advantage  of  all  concerned  to  have  it  done  on  the  other  side. 
It  would  cost  our  Government  less.  It  would  be  better  for  the 
immigrants.  It  would  be  better  for  the  steamship  companies, 
for  it  would  mean  fewer  to  be  taken  back  at  tho  companies' 
expense. 

"With  a  competent  consular  Berviee  nine-tenths  of  those  who 

are  now  rejected  and  excluded  at  Kllis  Island  would  be  rejected 
on  the  other  side,  and  would  thus  be  saved  a  fruitless  jourm 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Alleged  prohibition  is  the  cause  of  alleged  liquor. — Fresno  Herald. 

Liquor  is  hard  on  the  constitution  and  \  ice  versa. — Nashville  Tennessean. 

Political  gas  is  not    of  the   illuminating   variety. — Columbia    (S.    C.) 
Record 

Niagara  isn't  theonlj  roaring  flood  on  our  northern  border. — Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record. 

There  are  some  German  marks  which  can  never  be  wiped  out. —  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

In  West  Virginia   it    took   armament   to  force  disarmament — and   the 
world  is  just  an  enlarged  West  Virginia. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 


These  are  anti-bellum   days. — Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

Some  representatives  in  Congress  are  onlyr  fairly  so. — Charleston  Gazette. 

Human  nature  can't  be  altered  by  being  haltered. — Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record. 

Limitation  of  armament  should  have  no  limitation  downward — Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

Is  the  legacy  of  national  prohibition  to  be  bootlegacy? — Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce. 

Samson  had  the  right  idea  about  advertising.     He  took  two  columns 
and  brought  down  the  house. — Charleston  Gazette. 


Tariff  tinkerers  usually  have  a 
high  conception  of  duty. — Rochestei 

limes-Union. 

Prohibition  has  a  hard  time 
trying  to  compete  with  an  inven- 
tive people. — Charleston  Gazi  tt< 

The  disarmament  conference  is 
to  establish  non-communication 
with  Mars. — Nashville   Tennessean. 

Thk  only  time  the  Spanish  cabi- 
net breaks  into  the  news  is  when 
it  resigns. — Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

In  1916  Germany  planned  on 
making  America  pay  for  the  war. 
Well,  we   are. — Marquette    Tribune. 

Football  will  be  popular  this 
year  because  it  has  so  much  kick 
in  it. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather 
Reporter. 

One  American  book  is  supremely 
popular  in  Europe — Uncle  Sam's 
Pocket-book.  —  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 

We  always  thought  the  Irish 
wanted  freedom  until  they  began 
to  insist  on  having  a  republic. — 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 


We  wonder  if  Ireland  does  form 
an  independent  republic  whether  it  will  include  New  York  City. 
Gazette. 
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THE   NOSE-BAG. 


-Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


-Charleston 


"  No    beer. 
Journal. 


no     work!"     had    both 


Dove  of  peace  hovering  over 
Ireland  is  taking  awful  chances. 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Evert  time  Hoover  takes  his  eye 
off  it,  the  cost  of  living  goes  up 
again. — New   York    World. 

When  we  feed  Russia,  we  can 
omit  the  soup.  She's  already  in 
that. — Nashville  Tennessean. 

The  Greeks  are  pushing  the  Turk 
hard,  but  have  not  yet  got  his 
Angora. — Boston  Herald. 

The  new  heads  of  Alaska  and 
the  Philippines  are  Bone  and  AVood. 
respectively. — Nashville  Tennessean. 

News  item:  "Ford  cars  have 
taken  another  drop."  Where'd  they 
get  it? — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

If  the  nations  ever  bill  and  coo 
it  will  be  because  thought  of  the 
bill  teaches  them  to  coo. — Tacoma 
Ledger. 

The  German  cry  has  been 
changed  from  "Hoch,  der  Kaiser!" 
to  "God  save  the  mark." — Colum- 
bus Dispatch. 

Mr.  Gompers  can  boast  that 
the  union  workers  who  proclaimed 
demands     conceded. —  Wall     Street 


Money  goes  a  little  farther  now,  but  it  is  still  unable  to  go  quite  as  far  as 
next  payday. — Indianapolis  Star. 

The  man  who  first  called  it  the  "easy"  payment  plan  was  mighty  care- 
less with  his  adjectives. — Roanoke  World  News. 

Madame  Curie  says  the  earth  is  not  cooling  off.  Certainly  not  where 
the  Irish  question  is  discussed. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Thk  Bolshevists  may  not  be  strong  on  providing  food  for  Kussia,  but 
they  are  experts  at  making  a  hash  of  things. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

Thk  difference  between  an  Irishman  and  an  American  is  that  the  Irish- 
man thinks  he  isn't  free  and  the  American  thinks  he  is. — Minnesota  Star. 

'Pike's    Peak   or   Bust!"   said   the  pioneers. 
"Price  Peak  and  Bust!"  say  the  profiteers. 

— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Astronomers  can  explain  almost  everything  except  the  odd  circum- 
stances that  moonshine  is  more  abundant  on  dark  nights. — Indianapolis 
Star. 

'I'm.  Chicago  telegraph  messenger  recently  arrested  for  speeding 
shouldn't  be  punished — he  should  be  sent  to  Congress. — Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record. 

George  Harvey  and  Charlie  Chaplin  Vie  for  News  Space  in  London. — 
Headline.      Who  says  the  Londoner  has  no  sense  of  humor?  —  Little  Rock 

Arkansas  Cay-lie. 

A  Brii  i.-h  psychologist  says  thai  one  way  to  avoid  apoplexy  is  to  tell  the 
truth.  Hut  if  we  told  the  whole  truth  it  might  give  some  other  people 
apoplexy. — Philadelphia  Record. 

"Prosperity,"  sa>s   Brother  Williams,  "makes  us  all  feel  like  dancin' 

a  jig.  an'  wen  we  gits  done  dancin'  and  payin'  de  fiddler,  we  ain't  got  no 
prosperity  I        /  h<   Atlanta  Constitution. 

We  are  tickled  most  to  death  with  a  government  that  can  build  forty- 
million-dollar  battleships  for  the  junkman  and  can't  afford  to  buy  a  home 
for  its  Ambassador  to  France. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 


Reduction  of  navies  should  proceed  on  the  theory  that  the  Dove  of  Peace 
is  not  a  fleet  bird. — Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot. 

The  premier  of  Britain  is  willing  to  turn  the  policing  power  over  to 
the  Irish.      Most  American  cities  did  that  long  ago. — Manila  Bulletin. 

Thkre  is  a  growing  suspicion  that  an  underselling  Germany  is  about 
as  much  of  a  menace  as  an  overbearing  Germany. — Canton  Repository. 

What  this  country  needs  from  the  miners  and  operators  is  more  under- 
ground operation  and  fewer  field  operations. — Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

American  sportsmen  have  taken  the  other  cups  from  Europe.  It  only  re- 
mains for  the  Anti-Saloon  League  to  take  the  hiccup.— R  ichmond  News  Leader. 

The  kickers  forget  that  the  only  liberties  that  have  been  taken  from 
the  American  people  have  been  taken  by  the  American  people.- — Akron 
Beacon-Journal. 

The  Germans  are  planning  a  new  offensive  against  the  world;  they  are 
talking  about  exiling  all  the  Hohenzollerns  from  Germany. — Columbia 
(S.    C.)   Record. 

It  strikes  us  those  Greeks  would  make  much  better  headway  against  the 
Turks  if  they^  charged  as  they  do  in  some  of  their  fruit  stores  over  here. — 
Philadelphia  Enquirer. 

Once  again  Mars  is  reported  to  be  trying  to  communicate  with  us.  If 
the  Martians  knew  more  about  us  they  wouldn't  be  so  curious. — Boston 
Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

In  the  heart  of  the  New  York  financial  district  there  is  an  animal  hospital. 
— News  Item.  We  didn't  know  New  York's  financial  district  had  a  heart. 
- — Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

Relief  workers  say  that  if  Russia  pulls  through  the  coming  winter  it 
will  be  by  a  close  shave,  but  it  will  be  hard  to  make  the  world  think  Russia 
will   resort   to  this. — Manila   Bulletin. 

"  League  of  Nations  Takes  Slap  at  U.  S."  says  a  headline.  Uncle  Sam 
is  in  a  good-natured  mood,  and  probably  would  turn  the  other  cheek  if 
he  knew  which  ouo  he  had  been  slapped  on. — Kansas  City  Star. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


JAPANESE  DOUBTS  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE 


THE  SPECTACLE  OF  JAPAN  accepting  the  invitation 
of  the  United  States  to  confer  at  Washington  inspires 
many  Japanese  editors  with  suspicions  resembling 
those  which  the  fly  may  have  felt  when  invited  into  t he 
spider's  parlor.  "The  Paris  conference  threw  the  world  into 
great  complications,"  doubtfully  observes  the  Yorodzu  of  Tokyo. 
one  of  the  most  strongly  nationalistic  of  Japanese  journals.  "  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  forthcoming  Washington  conference  is 
auspicious  or  inauspicious.  We  only  hope  that  it  may  turn  out 
auspicious."  One  of  the  difficulties,  the  Yorodzu  believes,  is  the  fact 
that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  "are  as  unfriendly  as  a 
dog  and  a  monkey  over  oil  concessions  and  other  interests."  and. 
this  Japanese  authority  suspects,  if  any  agreement  is  possible 
between  them,  "it  will  be  confined  to  cases  where  the  two  coun- 
tries are  jointly  to  obtain  interests  from  a  third  country."  The 
editor  hints  that  this  "third  country"  may  be  China  or  Japan. 
Finally— 

"To  ensure  that  all  the  countries  make  only  just  claims,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  proceedings  should  be  opened  to  the  public. 
At  Paris  the  General  Conference  was  open,  but  the  conferences  of 
Big  Five  and  Big  Three  were  all  secret.  With  regard  to  the 
Washington  Conference,  the  American  Government  does  not 
intend  to  open  it  to  the  public.  This  causes  in  our  minds  doubts 
concerning  the  objects  of  the  conference.  If  the  American  Gov- 
ernment is  really  solicitous  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  why  not 
arrange  for  the  discussion  of  all  questions  in  broad  daylight? 
Can  we  hope  for  the  success  of  the  conference  without  doing  so? 
We  venture  to  ask  this  of  the  American  Government." 

This  bar  lest  the  conference  will  devolve  into  a  star  chamber 


proceeding  where  Japan  will  be  quietly  but  thoroughly  "trimmed' ' 
by  America,  with  British  connivance,  is  not  uncommon  among 
the  Japanese  editors.  Small  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  friendship 
of  Great  Britain.  "  For  fear  of  offending  America,  Great  Britain 
has  sacrificed  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance."  says  the  Kokumin 
(Tokyo),  which  believes  that,  due  to  the  labor  troubles  in  Eng- 
land and  the  "bad  statesmen"  in  Japan.  "America  alone"  is 
allowed  to  be  "wayward  and  selfish."  The  present  state  of 
affairs,  believes  this  journal,  "is  calculated  to  make  America  a 
second  Germany."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jiji,  possibly  the 
largest  and  most  influential  of  the  Japanese  dailies,  finds  reason 
to  hope  that  "America  may  be  sincere  and  courageous  enough  to 
remove  any  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  a  reduction  of  naval 
armaments."  Japan,  should,  of  course,  it  asserts,  "consent  to 
restrict  or  abolish  her  defense  work  which  in  American  eyes  may 
appear  to  be  a  menace,  or  appear  to  be  unnecessary."  At  the 
same   time — 

"Japan  may  advise  America  to  restrict  or  reduce  her  naval 
bases  in  the  Pacific  so  that  an  agreement  to  this  effect  may  be 
reached  in  the  interest  of  peace.  From  Japan's  point  of  "dew. 
Pearl  Bay,  Guam,  and  Manila  constitute  bases  of  offensive  oper- 
ations, and  if  equipment  in  these  islands  is  further  extended,  with 
increased  accommodation  for  warships  and  increased  capacity  for 
supplies,  it  will  mean  a  great  menace  to  Japan.  In  this  case,  it 
will  be  clear  that  Japan  should  not  be  content  with  an  agreement 
merely  concerning  the  number  of  major  ships." 

The  Asahi  of  Osaka  pleads  for  compromise  even  while  expressing 
doubts  of  the  legality  of  America's  attitude  in  the  Yap  case.    "It 


A   GERMAN    VIEW. 

"To  keep  his  balance  against  England  and  Japan,  Uncle  Sam  must 
have  this  make-weight  "  — Wahre  -Jamb  (Stuttgart 


JAPANESE    SKEPTICISM. 
I-  Sam  attempting  the  impossible?' 


-Asahi  (.Tokio;. 


AMERICA'S  DISARMAMENT  PROJECT  UNDER  SUSPICION, 
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should  lie  considered  whether  it  is  advisable  from  the  view-point 

of  actual  interests  for  Japan  roundly  to  repudiate  America's 
contention  on  the  ground  of  legal  reasons,"  argues  this  daily,  and 
concludes: 

"Diplomacy  does  not  go  beyond  the  rule  of  give  and  take. 
Japan's  policy  should  be  to  carry  her  point  in  reason,  to  assume  a 
generous  attitude  in  fact,  and  thus  to  remedy  the  whole  situation 
with  a  view  to  attaining  the  real  object  of  the  reduction  of 
armaments." 

The  Tokyo  Nichi  Nichi,  agreeing  that  the  important  end  to  be 
sought  is  the  reduction  of  armaments,  adds  that  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  this  object  can  be  achieved,  if  other  matters,  such  as  the 
question  of  the  international  control  of  China,  are  introduced. 
This  journal,  like  the  Jiji  of 
Tokyo  and  Asahi  of  Osaka, 
rejoices  that  America  lias  dis- 
claimed any  intention  of  put- 
ting China  under  international 
control. 

China  is  considered  as  both 
a  danger  spot  and  a  possible 
solution  of  the  conference  by 
the  Yomiuri  of  Tokyo.  The 
regulation  of  Chinese  com- 
merce is  closely  bound  up.  in 
the  view  of  this  paper,  with 
the  Japanese  density  of  popu- 
lation. Further  immigration 
to  the  United  States  and  Aus- 
tralia, whether  possible  or  not, 
'"can  not  actually  solve  the 
problem."  The  only  remedy 
is  said  to  be  "to  develop  home 
industries  and  sustain  our  sur- 
plus population  by  exporting 
our  products."  'As  to  the 
opening  of  the  Chinese  con- 
tinent." we   read: 


THE    FRENCH    FOUNDER   OF   INDEPENDENT   SYRIA. 


"Japan  stands  in  the  same 
position  as  the  United  States 
and  their  interests  are  iden- 
tical. The  only  point  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  refers  to 

Shantung  and  Manchuria.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
Shantung,  it  is  to  our  interest  to  open  Manchuria  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  above-mentioned  point  of  view.  The  only 
question  is  where  the  line  should  be  drawn.  Up  to  this  limit 
we  should  take  the  initiative  in  declaring  the  new  policy  and 
endeavor  to  realize  it,  and  beyond  that  point,  we  should  sincerely 
try  to  reach  an  understanding  with  America  and  the  other  Powers 
as  well  as  ( 'hina.  So  far  as  our  policy  relating  to  the  Chinese  conti- 
nent aud  Manchuria  is  concerned,  we  believe  that  if  Japan  attends 
the  Pacific  Conference  with  the  above-mentioned  determination, 
it  will  convert  the  so-called  national  peril  into  a  national  boon." 

Nobody  seems  to  remember  that  Mexico  has  a  coast  in  the 
Pacific,  remarks  the  Yorodzu,  which  suggests  that  as  China  has 
been  invited  to  the  Pacific  conference,  "there  can  be  no  reason 
why  Mexico  should  not  be  invited"  and  it  continues: 

"American  action  in  the  past  toward  Mexico  lias  been  char- 
acterized by  much  unscrupulousness,  and  Japan  may  call  America 
sufficiently  to  task.  Let  us  make  it  brought  home  to  America 
that  before  criticizing  Japan's  action  in  China  and  Korea,  she 
should  reflect  on  her  action  in  Mexico.  There  are  also  problems 
relating  to  South  and  Central  America,  nor  are  materials  in  Eu- 
rope lor  censuring  America  scanty.     America  should  be  held   to 

accountability  as  frequently,  as  strongly,  and  as  persistently  as 

possible  so  that  she  may  be  practically  silenced.     This  is  the  only 

policy  which  Japan  can  take  at  the  Washington  Conference.  It 
the  Japanese  delegates  attend  it  with  this  determination,  they 
may  be  able  to  avoid  such  humiliation  as  was  experienced  in 
the  past." 


General   Gouraud,    French    High    Commissioner    in    Syria,   who  is 

forming    an   independent    Syria    on    the    model    of  the  republic  of 

Switzerland  and  of  the  United  States. 


FRANCE  DEMOCRATIZING  SYRIA 

AFFDERALIZED  REPUBLIC  on  the  Swiss  model  is 
being  made  out  of  Syria,  and  it  seems  that  some  of  the 
Syrians  don't  like  it,  to  judge  from  the  harsh  criticism 
of  French  policy  in  sections  of  the  Syrian  press,  where  it  is  felt  that 
France  purposes  by  the  division  of  the  country  into  autonomous 
states  to  insure  French  domination.  But  the  French  insist  that 
this  arrangement  is  entirely  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Syrians 
themselves,  and  the  Paris  V Europe  Nouvelle  declares  that  the 
policy  of  France  in  the  Levant  is  "incarnated  of  clear  and  just 
ideas."  The  attempted  assassination  of  General  Gouraud,  the 
French  High  Commissioner  in  Syria,  stirs  the  Arabic  press  there  ' 
and  in  the  United  States  to  a  lively  discussion  of  what  France  has 

"accomplished  so  far  in  Syria." 
The  attempt  on  the  French 
High  Commissioner's  life  was 
made  during  one  of  his  fre- 
quent inspection  tours,  when 
he  was  on  his  way  to  visit  a 
certain  Arab  chieftain,  near 
Damascus,  who  in  the  early 
days  of  French  occupation  had 
proved  a  thorn  in  the  flesh. 
But  after  the  fall  of  Prince 
Faysal,  this  chieftain  was 
"chastised  and  forgiven"  by 
the  French. 

According  to  the  Syrian 
papers,  the  assassins  were  not 
Syrians  but  Bedouin  Arabs 
from  the  province  of  Eastern 
Jordan,  which  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Prince  Abdullah, 
brother  of  Prince  Faysal. 

Everywhere  the  French  Gen- 
eral went  after  that  fateful 
event,  in  wrhich  one  officer  was 
killed  and  the  Governor  of 
Damascus,  Hakki  Bey  al-Azm, 
was  wounded,  people  hurried 
to  meet  him  and  impress  upon 
him  their  loya'ty  to  his  person 
and  their  devotion  to  France  with  monstrous  public  celebrations 
of  joy  and  elaborate  and  ornate  speeches.  At  one  of  those 
occasions,  in  Beirut,  it  is  reported  by  al-Bashir  that  a  certain 
Bishop  addrest  the  Genera!  thus:  "You  have  come  with  your 
glory  as  your  guide  and  pole-star  to  finish  the  mission  of  the 
material  and  moral  civilization  of  Syria,  a  civilization  which 
has  attained  such  a  high  mark  in  France."  To  this  the  sarcastic 
columnist  of  al-Bai/an.  Mr.  Ibn  Malek,  retorts  with  the  remark: 
"Has  not  his  reverence  heard,  if  he  has  not  seen  with  his  own 
eyes,  of  the  degradation  of  morals  in  Syria  since  tin-  French 
occupation'.'" 

The  suppression  of  the  Syrian  press  is  another  favorite  subject 
<»r  the  immune  Syrian  Nationalist  papers  in  the  I'nitedStates  and 
South  America.  Four  papers  in  Syria  have  been  discontinued 
for  varying  lengths  of  time  and  their  editors  confined  to  prisor 
either  for  ••embarrassing"  the  French  Gov  -eminent  by  thei 
criticism  or  for  printing  news  which  harasses  the  French  mandate 
in  the  Near  Fast.  On  the  occasion  of  suppressing  al-Ahwal  for 
printing  a  "false  report"  that  Kamal  Pasha  was  preparing  to 
attack  Aleppo,  Mi  rat  ul-Gharb  rages  against  the  French  authority 
in  Syria.       Thus  it  says  in  its  defense  of  the  editor  of  al-Ahwal: 

"The  Government    itself   indulges   in    lying,   for  it    has   never 
ceased  announcing,  through  its  officials  and  through  its  reports 

in  the  papers,  that  security  and  peace  have  returned  to  the  land, 
whereas  terrorism  and  insecurity  are  rife  from  the  one  end  of  the 
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country  to  the  other:  and  the  greatest  proof  of  that  is  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  French  expeditionary  force,  which  numbers 
eighty  thousand  warriors!  The  Government  forgets,  when  it  de- 
clares that  peace  and  safety  have  been  established,  that  General 
Gouraud  himself  came  near  being  a  victim  of  assailants."' 

A  more  constructive  note  is  sounded  by  al-Sayeh,  a  liberal 
Syrian  paper  in  New  York  supporting  the  French  mandatory  in 

Syria,  for  it  says: 

"The  hopeful  is  ever  fond  of  his  hope,  looking  in  the  direction 
from  which  his  sun  shall  rise.  So  are  we  in  our  fondness  of  Syria, 
and  our  hope  in  its  brilliant  future."' 

This  paper  does  not  exonerate 
the  French  authorities  of  every 
fault,  and  frankly  admits  that 
they  have  committed  certain 
mistakes,  but  adds  that  man  is 
never  aright  except  after  trials. 
The  editorial  goes  on  to  com- 
pare France  to  a  wise  teacher 
who  entices  his  little  pupil  by 
petty  cajolery  and  bribes  and 
says  the  French  Government 
was  only  conceding  to  local  pop- 
ular prejudice  when  it  dissected 
Syria  into  small  semi-indepen- 
dent provinces,  contrary  to  the 
aspirations  of  all  patriotic 
Syrians.  But  just  as  General 
Gouraud  was  the  first  to  de- 
nounce this  policy  of  decentral- 
ization, he  was  also  the  first  to 
proclaim  his  desire  for  a  unified 
Syria. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  Syrian 
Eagle  (Brooklyn)  approaches  the 
perplexing  and  vague   question, 

"What  has  France  done  in 
Syria?"   It  contrasts  the  present 

French  rule  in  Syria  with  the 
old  Turkish  regime  and  finds 
much  in  the  new  to  commend  as 
an  earnest  of  future  progress  in 

the  line  of  the  democratization  of  Syria 


A" 


THE   HARP  THAT   ONCE 

The  Showman     "It's  now  or  never,  hoys!      Let's   patch   up  the  poor 
Old  Harp  and  have  some  harmony  at  last!'' 

— The  Passing  Show  (London) 


It  asks  significantly: 


•'When  was  it  possible  before,  for  the  papers  to  write  even  one 
word  of  criticism  against  the  government,  or  mention  the  news  of 
a  revolution,  or  the  founding  of  a  republic,  or  the  assassination 
of  a  king,  or  like  events  which  wen  current  in  the  world'.'  Can 
any  one  deny  that  Syria  to-day  is  by  far  better  than  it  was 
in  the  time  of  the  Turks:  that  it  has  now  a  representative  govern- 
ment, and  a  Council  which  discusses  national  affairs  and  de- 
termines what  is  good  for  the  country  ? 

For  an  official  assurance  about  the  purpos f  France,  we  have 

the  words  of  General  Gouraud,  in  a  speech  delivered  at   Damas- 
cus, which   is  published  in  V Europe  Nouvelle.     It  runs   in   part: 

•"Consider  Switzerland,  where  populations  of  different  religion 
and  language  work  fraternally  in  the  support  of  a  federation 
based  on  the  common  mind.  In  centuries  past  new  canton- 
entered  freely  into  the  state,  because  the  federal  form  permitted 
them  to  join  the  association  without  abandoning  their  individual 
character,  and  thus  they  enlarged  the  Helvetic  Confederation. 
Consider  also  the  United  States.  Reflection  on  these  examples 
and  their  justification  in  fact  led  me  last  year  to  create  the 
autonomous  states  of  Syria, 
mod 
intere 

Self-; 

ing 

would  toge 

always  wished  to  organize 


GROUNDS  FOR  AN  IRISH-ENGLISH 
COMPROMISE 

KGUMENTS  ABOUT  IT  AND  ABOUT,  with  the 
emphasis  on  technical  points  that  suggest  political 
strategy  rather  than  an  honest  desire  to  reach  an  under- 
standing, have  disgusted  that  highly  considered  defender  of 
liberalism,  the  Manchester  Guardian.  The  English  and  Irish 
negotiators  remind  it  of  the  two  Greek  armies  which  .met  but 
never  fought,  "for  the  man  on  the  extreme  flank  on  both  armies 
kept  edging  more  and  more  to  his  right,  to  secure  their  unpro- 
tecti  d  side,  and  as  the  movement  became  general,  the  two  armies 

gradually  faded  away  out  of 
sight  of  each  other.''  Taking 
up  the  attitude  of  Ireland, 
which  it  has  long  championed 
against  British  aggression,  the 
editor  argues: 

"Mr.  De  Valera  and  his  col- 
leagues say  that  Ireland  is  not 
treated  as  a  free  and  equal  na- 
tion if  she  is  told  that  England 
cannot  afford  to  acquiesce  in  her 
separation  from  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. Let  us  suppose 
that  a  British  Government  had 
said:  "Do  what  you  like:  but 
as  a  perfectly  free  people,  able 
to  choose  its  own  course,  will 
you  come  to  some  arrangement 
with  us  to  secure  our  joint 
safety?"  What  would  Mr.  De 
Valera  have  answered?  Would 
he  have  said,  :Xo;  I  refuse  to 
enter  into  any  relations  with 
you."  Clearly  not,  for  at  the 
end  of  this  letter  he  says  that 
his  Parliament  is  prepared  to 
negotiate  a  peace  'on  the  basis 
of  the  broad  guiding  principle 
of  government  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed,"  a  peace  that 
will  be  just  and  honorable  to 
all  and  •fruitful  of  concord  and- 
enduring  amity.'  Xow  Mr.  De 
Valera  knows  perfectly  well  that. 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  British 
people  are  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quences of  leaving  the  Irish  harbors  undefended,  and  therefore 
when  he  talks  of  negotiating  a  peace  that  will  be  fruitful  of 
enduring  amity  he  must  mean  thai  he  i>  prepared  to  make  some 
concession  to  British  strategic  interests.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
De  Valera  recognizes  that  'geographical  propinquity'  creates  a 
problem.  His  letter  rather  suggests  that  if  the  discussion  had 
begun  at  the  other  end.  if  England,  in  tead  of  stating  her  view 
of  her  strategical  necessities,  had  left  it  to  Ireland  to  begin. 
the  discussion  might  have  gone  rather  farther  by  this  time.  As 
a  perfectly  free  nation  the  Irish  people  would  perhaps accepl 
what  it  rejects  when  England  has  seemed  to  use  the  language 
of  superior  power." 


Too  much  importance,  believes  this  editor.  i>  attached 
De  Valera  to  "formal  independence,"  and  he  says: 


IV 


"Anybody  who  knows  the  circumstances  of  the  new  small 
nations  on  the  Continent,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  over- 
shadowed by  foreign  economic  and  political  interests,  must 
realize  that  it  is  possible  to  have  complete  sovereign  inde- 
pedence  and  to  be  very  far  from  controlling  your  own  life.      .  . 

And  we  would  SUggesI  to  those  who  are  conducting  negotiations 
on  behalf  of  Ireland  that  they  should  remember  that  proposals 
made  for  -ecuiing  our  safety  are  not   meant  to  carry  with  them 


her  dignity  forbid  it?" 
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THE  FAMINE-TRUCE  IN  RUSSIA 

BOLSHEVIKS,  SOCIAL  DEMOCRATS,  and  conserva- 
tives in  Russia,  their  mutual  animosities  softened  by 
the  ravages  of  famine,  are  now  said  to  be  cooperating 
tor  the  first  time  since  1017.  There  is  at  least  a  -'tem- 
porary reconciliation,"  we  are  told,  between  the  various  political 
and  social  factions,  which  have  formed  a  public  committee  for 


tional  harriers  which  divided  them,  in  order  to  undertake  the 
common  task.*' 

This  willingness  to  compromise,  almost  "to  forget  and  forgive," 
is  not  shared  by  the  Krasnaya  Gazeta  of  Petrograd,  an  organ  of 
1  lie  extreme  Bolshevik  faction.  The  Gazeta,  presenting  the  view- 
point of  the  faction  which  is  in  power  and  intends  to  stay  there, 
asserts  editorially: 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF   SELF-SERVICE   IN    PETROGRAD. 
Russian  girls  waiting  their  turn  in  the  line  at  a  food  depot. 


the  relief  of  the  millions  of  sufferers  from  famine  and  disease. 
The  Russian  papers  published  in  Russia,  all  of  them  of  Bolshevik 
sympathies  since  the  government  suppresses  the  others,  take  a 
somewhat  dubious  view  of  the  present  truce,  one  of  them  even 
declaring  that  the  Allies  are  taking  advantage  of  the  Russian 
difficulties  to  prepare  a  new  blow  against  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment. The  Posledniya  Novosti,  however,  a  conservative  Russian 
daily  published  in  Paris,  putting  aside  its  demand  that  the  Bol- 
sheviks be  routed,  root  and  branch,  suggests  that  a  coalition 
government,  including  representatives  of  all  the  present  Russian 
parties,  may  grow  out  of  the  famine  relief  committee.  "The 
quarrel  is  not  yet  settled."  ad- 
mits tin'  editor,  but — 


"The  Moscow  papers  comment  upon  the  un- 
doubtedly significant  fact  of  the  collaboration  of 
representatives  of  the  bourgeoisie,  so-called  society, 
with  the  workers'  and  peasants'  government  in  the 
struggle  against  the  calamity  of  famine. 

"  Yes,  the  workers'  government  has  now  permitted 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  cooperate  in  the  fight 
against  the  famine.  It  does  not  fear  that  those  ele- 
ments are  not  friendly,  it  thinks  itself  sufficiently 
strong  not  to  be  afraid  of  them.  That  which  the 
White  Guards  abroad  consider  a  sign  of  weakness, 
is  a  sign  of  strength.  We  are  sure  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  cope  with  this  calamity,  in  spite  of  all  our 
enemies  abroad,  who  are  drinking  champagne  on 
the  occasion  of  famine  in  a  great  country." 

In  a  somewhat  milder  vein  the  editor  of  the 
Kommunistichesky  Trood  (Petrograd),  also  a  de- 
fender of  the  Soviets,  calls  attention  to  the  mixture 
of  radicals  and  conservatives  brought  about  by 
famine  conditions.    The  editor  observes: 


' '  We  do  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  situation,  and 
we   know    these   representatives   of   the  propertied 
and  intellectual  classes,  who  have  not  changed  their 
oriental  ion,    have    not    become    adherents   of    the 
government.     They   understand    that    the   Soviet   gov- 
force  which  can  save  the  countrv  and  or- 


Soviet 

eminent  is  the  only 

ganize  relief  to  overcome  the  famine  and  the  disorganization 


"We  can  only  welcome  those  representatives  of  the  bourgeois 
class  who.  without  politics,"  announces  the  Krestyanskaya 
Gazeta  (Moscow  .  "have  decided  to  join  in  the  relief  of  a  class 
which,  from  their  point  of  view,  has  "outraged'  and  'robbed'  the 
bourgeois  class."    This  Soviet  organ    proceeds: 

"The  Soviet  government  promises  all  kinds  of  assistance  to 
those  elements  of  so-called  bourgeois  society  who  wish  to  work 
for  the  relief  of  the  famine  sufferers.    For  the  first  time  since  the 


"As  to  the  question  of  a  coali- 
tion, there  have  now  appeared, 
not  exactly  new  considerations, 
but  new  facts,  and  facts  of  great 
significance.  In  Russia  a  coali- 
tion has  come  into  being,  although 
in  a  limited  form.  The  public 
committee  for  the  relief  of  famine 
sufferers  attests  to  that  in  a  ni 
fc-t  manner. 

"It  may  be  the  report  that 
Ihis  committee  will  serve  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  future  government 
i-  premature  and  exaggerated. 
Bui  those  forces  which  impelled 
people  of  different  parties  to  unite 
for  public  work  will  impel  them 
to  unite  also  for  government  work. 
The  Moscow  committee  for  the 
nlief  of  famine  sufferers  united, 
on  the  plank  of  averting  Russian 
ruin,  the  Cadets  (Constitutional 
Democrats  ,  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, the  Social   Revolutionaries 

and   a    Dumber  of  non-party  men. 
"The  thing    which    has    united 
Russian     people    of    most     div< 

views  into  a  committee  with  a  single  purpose,  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  catastrophe  which  has  overtaken  Russia.  When  the 
political  workers  fell  that  a  greal  danger  was  threatening  Russia, 
they  found  in  themselves  strength  enough  to  overcome  the  tradi- 
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FAMINE    REFUGEES   RESTING    I3Y   THE   ROADSIDE. 


The  problem  of  feeding  eight  children  is  not  easy  in  the  best  of  countries  and  conditions,  but  famine- 
stricken  parents  in  Russia  find  the  only  solution  in  flight. 


civil  war.  members  of  a  hostile  class  consent  to  work  and  offer 
their  services,  at  a  difficult  moment,  to  a  government  which  has 
ove  thrown  the  government  of  their  class.  Their  coming  with- 
out   political   demands,   is   the  beginning  of  their  sobering  up." 


r 


"^O  SEE  WELL  and  to  look  well  in  glasses  are  two 
very  different  things.  One  depends  on  the  lenses.  But 
whether  the  glasses  add  to  the  natural  beauty  of  his 
eatures  or  make  him  "ugly  enough  to  stop  a  clock,''  depends  not 
n  the  lenses,  but  on  the  frame  that  holds  them  and  the  device 
sed  for  fastening  both  lens  and 
rame  to  the  face.  In  a  pamphlet 
ntitled ' '  Be  Beautiful  in  Glasses,' ' 
)r.  Frank  G.  Murphy,  who  de- 
cribes  himself  as  an  oculist  of 
wenty-five  years  standing,  offers 
/hat  he  calls  "a  treatise  on  the  art 
f  utilizing  optical  illusions  pro- 
need  by  spectacles  and  eyeglasses 
o  beautify  the  face."  The  illusions 
o  which  he  refers  are  chiefly  two 
—that  which  causes  light-colored 
bjects  to  appear  larger  than  dark 
nes,  and  that  by  which  a  figure 


taring    straight    lines    appears 


HOW   TO   LOOK  WELL   IN   GLASSES 


I'KOHI.I  M   OF  THE   ROUND   FACE 


tretched  out  in  the  direction  of 

heselines.    Glasses,  Dr.  Murphy 

eminds  us,   are   primarily   worn   to   obtain   better   vision,   and 

sually  little   or  no   attention   is   paid    to   what   he   calls   their 

cosmetic  effect.''      To  those  with  an  eye  for  beauty  in  color 

nd  figure  it  is  evident,  he  thinks,  that  the  glasses  worn  by  most 

>eople  are  not  suitable  for  them.     He  continue-: 


"It  frequently  happens  that  neither  the  patient  nor  the  refrac- 
ionist  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  natural  laws  governing  the 
ffect  of  color  and  lines  to  determine  the  most  suitable  frames  to 
>e  selected  and  some  refractionists  even  consider  it  an  intrusion 
m  their  dignity  for  the  patient  to  suggest  the  kind  of  frame  he 
hould  wear  and  are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  a  certain  kind  of 
rame  for  every  one  regardless  of  the  fact  that  by  so  doing  many 
>ecome  almost  caricatures  of  their  former  selves. 

'To  those  whose  glasses  become  them  there  is  a  comfort  which 
o  some  extent  is  shared 
iy  their  friends  and  all 
vho  look  upon  them. 
The  writer  feels  that  a 
onsideration  of  the  sub- 
ect  of  optical  illusions 
>roduced  by  eyeglasses 
md  spectacles  is  timely. 

"Frames  when  once 
purchased  practically  be- 
ome  apart  of  the  facial 

Anatomy,  thereby  altering 

;lhe  personality,  as  they 
lire  usually  worn  for 
several  years  and  some- 
times to  the  end  of  life. 
jWe  seek  the  knowledge  of 
irtists  to  beautify  our  gar- 
lens,  houses  and  barns. 
Init  do  not  seek  expert  ad- 
vice on  the  ornamentation 
erf  our  own  physiognomies 
A.    comely     face     surely 

sontributes  to  the  happiness  of    a    community  quite    as    much 
«  does  a  mansion  with  all  its  architectural  beauty. 

"A  distinct  line  drawn  through  an  object  always  makes  that 
object  appear  longer  and  larger  in  the  direction  of  the  line.  Tins 
is  why  spectacles  with  temples  over  the  ears  and  low  nosepieces 
makes  a  face  look  broader.  Light-Dimmed  or  rimless  glasses 
make  the  face  look  wider  and  those  with  dark  rims  make  it  appear 
narrower  than  it  is.     There  is  no  face  so  marly  perfeol  that  its 


Horizontal  lines,  as  in  the  spectacles  in  the  first  figure,  make  the  face 
seem  broader.     The  up-and-down   lines   in   the   second  figure  make 

it  seem  narrower. 


THE    LOXG,    S'ARROW    PACE,    WITH    WIDE   TEMPLE 

Here  the  curves  in   the  Loop  spring  and  ribbon  add   harmonj    to  the  facial  line 

while  the  horizontal  lines  In  the  third  figure  increase  the  defect. 


weakest  lines  can  not  be  emphasized  by  the  caricaturist  and  but 
few  are  so  handsome  that  artistically  selected  glasses  will  not 
improve  their  appearance.  The  facial  features  that  concern  most 
people  are  their  round  or  narrow  faces  and  the  length  and  size 
of  their  noses.  And  it  is  these  features  of  the  face  that  are  most 
modified  for  the  better  by  frames  when  a  proper  selection  is 

made.  Even  the  shadow  of 
frames  has  more  effect  on  the  face 
than  one  at  first  thought  might 
suppose  and  this  is  one  objection 
to  the  -very  large  shell  frames." 

Cheering  news  for  the  elderly, 
and  for  all  who  have  doubts 
about  their  own  pulchritude,  in 
fact,  is  then  given  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs,  along  with  the 
advice  on  selecting  glasses: 

"Most  gray-haired  people  are 
better  looking  than  they  were 
when  their  hair  was  of  a  darker 
color,  because  the  hair  when  gray, 
living  more  nearly  the  color  of 
the  skin,  the  outline  of  the  face  is 
softened,  is  more  obscure,  and 
then  we  imagine  the  thin  face  to  be  more  round  than  it  really  is 
and  the  full  face  to  be  not  nearly  so  round.  This  occasionally 
enables  some  gray-haired  people  to  ignore  the  broadening  and 
narrowing  effect  of  frames.  If  the  skin  is  white  and  quite  devoid 
of  color  it  may  be  remembered  that  a  very  light-colored  frame 
adds  whiteness  to  the  face  and  also  that  dark  frames  emphasize 
whiten,  ss  by  contrast.  Gold  or  light  wine-colored  frames  are 
more  appropriate  as  they  reflect  color  and  the  appearance  of  youth. 
"Most  people  are  better  looking  than  they  think  they  are. 
Commendable  efforts  to  improve  the  facial  appearance  are  fre- 
quently made  and.  in  the  attempt,  glasses  are  often  secured  that 
defeat  the  object  in  view  or.  if  the  face  is  large,  cosmetics  may  be 
used  to  whiten  it,  which  makes  it  appear  larger  than  before: 
or  if  the  face  is  short  and  too  round,  the  brows  and  eyelashes  may 
be  darkened,  which  makes  the  face  appear  shorter  and  wider. 
"  It  is  not  always  lack  of  information  or  bad  taste  that  causes 

some  to  select  conspicuous 
-hoe-  For  ill-shaped  f< 
purchase  hats  and  cloth- 
ing that  do  not  become 
them,  paint  their  faces 
unseemly  and  select  glass- 
•  -  that  emphasize  their 
defective  features,  for  of- 
ten it  is  defective  sight 
that  limits  their  faculty 
for  discerning  beauty.  It 
i-  nol  possible  to  be 
hard  of  hearing  and  not 
know  it,  hut  many  have 
defective  vision  and 
are  unconscious  of  their 
o\\  ii  visual  imperfections. 
Most  people  are  more 
concerned  about  their 
DOSes  t!::Mi  they  are  about 
t  heir  ot  In  r  fea  t  ures.  They 
are  too  large  or  too  small. 
too  short  or  too  long,  and 
vet  these  seldom  are  the  qualities  that  determine  the  beauty  of 
the  nose.  Whether  its  lines  are  in  harmony  with  other  lines 
of  the  head,  the  place  and  manner  in  which  the  lip  leaves  the 
nose  and  tlie  curve  of  the  nostrils  are  the  lines  thai  determine 
the  beauty  of  most  noses,  andyel  it  is  not  at  all  from  these  quali- 
ties that  judgment  is  commonrj  passed  upon  them,  [f  folk  could 
place  upon  their  faces  the  kind  of  noses  they  imagine  they 
would  like  to  possess  we  would  be  a  sorry  looking  people. 


qa 
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"Nature  is  much  more  kind  to  us  than  we  give  her  credit  for 
being.  She  knew  what  she  was  about  when  she  made  the  typical 
■o  black  and  gave  him  a  small  nose  to  harmonize  with  Ids 
receding  forehead  and  protruding  lips.  His  black  skin  makes 
his  fa.-,  look  smaller  and  emphasizes  Ins  eyes  and  teeth.  He 
would  not  be  better  looking  if  he  had  a  large  nose  or  was  white." 

The  illustrations.  Dr.  Murphy  tells  us,  are  purposely  over- 
drawn to  show  the  effect  of  the  differently  constructed  frames. 
etacles  always  make  the  wearer  look  older  than  eyeglasses  do. 
side-pieces  that  hook  over  the  ears  being  responsible.  One  of  the 
earliest  indications  of  age  is  the  small  creases  in  the  skin  (crow's- 
feet  I  that  start  just  below  the  outer  corners  of  the  eyes  and  find 
their  way  toward  the  temples.  The  side  pieces  of  spectacles 
parallel  these  and  are  as  effective  in  producing  the  appearance  of 
age.    He  proceeds: 


Lengthened  by  less  conspicuous  horizontal  lines  of  the  brows.  The 
perpendicular  sections  of  the  dark  rims  narrow  the  appearance 
of  tlie  face  tho  the  horizontal  sections  of  the  rims  around  the 
glasses  do  not  shorten  the  face  to  the  same  extent  as  they  parallel 
the  other  horizontal  lines  of  the  face,  namely  the  eyebrows  and 
rows  of  lashes  which  already  have  affected  an  apparent  shortening 
of  the  face. 

'The  very  large  dark  shell  frames  have  been  popular  witq 
some  people]  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  conspicuous.  How- 
ever, they  are  fairly  comfortable  and  look  best  on  large  faces! 
Those  with  short  noses  do  not  look  well  in  them  and  those  who 
wish  to  shorten  the  appearance  of  their  noses  could  do  soi 
as  effect ively  with  the  low,  dark  nosepieee  and  lighter  and 
less  conspicuous  rims,  the  extremely  large  rims  distract  the 
attention  from  the  other  features  of  the  face  and  in  this  re- 
spect they  are  a  boon  to  those  who  have  been  'cheated  of 
feature  by  dissembling  nature'  or  think  they  have.  They 
are  comfortable  for  office  and  library  use  and  because  of  the 
large  frame  they  are  not  easily  broken. 

"Whatever  size  of  glasses  or  style  of  frame  maybe 
in  use,  their  cosmetic  effect  will  ever  depend  upon 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  natural  laws  governing 
visual  illusion  produced  by  color  and  lines  have  been 
regarded." 


WOULD  HELIUM  HAVE  SAVED  THE, 

ZR-2? 


W: 


IF   YOU    HAVE   A   SHORT   NOSE. 

The  slight  defect  seen  in  the  first  figure  is  corrected  by  the  eyeglass  in  the 
The  spectacle  in  the  third  figure  improves  the  appearance,   but  may  give 

of  the  nose  a  seeming  upward  tilt. 

"The  drop-eye  or  baf -shaped  lens  possesses  no  qualities  that 
commend  it  from  a  cosmetic  standpoint,  as  its  outline  is  not 
beautiful  and  is  at  variance  with  the  other  lines  of  the  face.  It 
may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  use  it  when  the  eyebrows  are 
heavy  and  the  eye  sets  deep  in  the  socket,  that  the  glass  may  be 
sufficiently  close  to  the  eye.  A  skillful  operator  usually  has  no 
difficulty  in  placing  the  oval  or  round  lens  low  enough  for  desk 
work. 

"Glasses,  for  their  cosmetic  effect,  as  well  as  for  the  comfort 
of  the  wearer,  should  be  set  high  or  low  according  to  the  height 
of  the  wearer.  They  who  are  tall  should  wear  their  glasses  low 
as  they  look  up  less  and  down  more  than  other  people  do  and 
children  should  wear  their  glasses  high  for  they  are  constantly 
looking  up  at  people  and  objects  about  them. 

"  Dark-rimmed  glasses  always  make  a  face  look  smaller  than  it 
really  is  and  light-colored  rims  larger.  This  effect  is  not  because 
black  objects  look  smaller  and  white  ones  larger  than  they  are, 
but  because  of  the  perpendicular  and  longitudinal  lines  that  are 
added  or  made  Less  pronounced.  If  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes 
on  any  face  were  entirely  removed  that  face  would  look  much 
longer  than  it  previously  did.  The  brows  and  eyelashes  are 
horizontal  lines  that  shorten  and  broaden  the  face.  Of  two 
lace,,  a  brunette  and  a  blond  of  equal  dimensions,  the  face 
of  the  brunette  will  appear  to  be  the  shortest  and  widest 
unless  the  blonde  has  dark  brows  and  eyelashes.  In  general, 
the  lighter  the  hair  the  less  attention  need  be  paid  to  the 
widening  effect  of  frames  as  1  lie  outline  of  the  face  becomes 
less  definitely  defined.  When  light-rimmed  glasses  are  worn, 
the    brows,    lines    above    the    eyeballs,    and     the    lashes    are    less 

in  evidence  and  consequently  the  face  appears  Larger  in  every 

direction  but  increased  more  in  length  than  in  width  which 
effect     is    in    proportion    to    the    elimination    of    the    dark    lines. 

One  who  has  a  long  thin  face  with  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes 
light  in  color,  mighl  wear  light-rimmed  glasses  with  a  con- 
spicuous horizontal  nosepieee  and  also  darken  the  brows  and 
possibly    the    eyelashes,    all    of    which    will    tend    to   shorten    and 

broaden  the  face. 

1     ually  the  large  face  should   wear  dark-rimmed  glasses  a  ml 
the  small  lace  light  ones.     The  brunette  with  a  short,  round  face 

in  which  it  is  desirable  to  enlarge  the  face  as  much  as  possible, 

mighl    wear   the   light-rimmed    eyeglasses    with    loop   spring   and, 

in  addition,  trim  the  dark  eyebrows  so  that   the  face  will  be 


HAT   WOULD     HAVE    HAPPENED    if 
the  airship   ZR-2.  which  broke  and  burst' 
and    fell    in    flames  at  Hull,  England,  had 
been    filled    with    helium,    which    is    incombustible,' 
instead  of  with   hydrogen,    which  is  highly    inflam- 
mable?   If  the  trouble  was  started  by  ignition  of  the 
hydrogen,  the  use  of  helium  might  have  saved  vessel] 
.  .         and  crew.     If  the  breakage  and  buckling  of  the  frame' 

came   first,  the  use  of  helium  would  not    have  pre-l 
vented  the  disaster,  but  the  airship  would  not  have 
become  all    at    once    a    blazing   wreck,    and    more  lives  might 
have    been    saved.       An    editorial    writer    in     Chemical     and 
Metallurgical   Engineering  (New    York),  who  asks  the  question- 
stated  in  our  title,  says  that  however  the  question  is  answered,, 
anyone  who  knows  the  facts   must  admit  that  there  has  neverj 
been    enough    helium   produced  to    have   filled  the  ship,  even  if 
all   of   it   could   have  been  assembled   for   use  in  the  fatal  trial 
flight.     He  continues: 

"Helium  is  a  typically  American  resource.  Numerous* 
natural  gas  fields  are  known  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  where  reJ 
coverable  quantities  of  helium  could  be  obtained  by  a  procesl 
which  is  already  a  demonstrated  success  in  the  plant  at  ForB 
Worth,  Tex.  No  other  nation  has  such  helium  reserves.  ThereJ 
fore,  so  long  as  helium  production  does  not  result  in  export, 
America  will  have  exclusive  advantage  of  this  non-flammable 
balloon  gas." 

While  officials  reserve  judgment  on  the  airship  wreck  until  we 
can  learn  more  of  the  causes  and  the  significance  of  the  catasB 
trophe,  certain  fundamental  facts  an-  strikingly  given  by  R.  B. 
Moore,  chief  chemist  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  who  has  been' 
intimately  associated  with  the  development  of  the  helium 
resources  and  is  still  in  charge  of  much  Government  work  in  this 
field.     He  savs  in  effect : 


0 


"For  the  price  of  one  battleship  it  would  easily  be  possible  § 
maintain  and  operate  permanently  six  of  the  most  modern 
helium-filled  dirigibles  which  the  best  talent  of  America  could 
design.  Included  in  this  program  would  be  adequate  provision 
for  reserves  of  helium-bearing  natural  gas,  adequate  facilities  for 
generation  of  the  needed  helium,  its  recovery  and  repurifica-j 
tion,  and  generous  allowance  for  needed  fundamental  research 
in  physics,  chemistry  and  engineering.  The  question  therefore  is, 
'Which  will  contribute  most  to  American  security  and  defense, 
one  additional  modern  first-line  battleship  or  an  elaborate 
program  in  the  field  of  non-flammable,  lighter-than-air  craft  of 
wide-cruising  radius,   tremendous  powers  of  offense  and   almost 

unrivaled  ability  in  defensive  observation?'" 
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ABOUT  BLOOD  PRESSURE 

HAVE  YOU  "A  BLOOD  PRESSURE"?  You  certainly 
have,  if  jrou  are  alive — as  certainly  as  you  have  a  pwlse 
or  a  temperature.  But  just  as  a  man  who  says  "I  have 
a  temperature  "  really  means  to  tell  us  that  it  is  above  normal,  so 
the  man  who  "has  blood  pressure"  intends  to  convey  the  idea 
that  it  is  abnormally  high.  Temperature  and  blood  pressure 
may  both  be  too  low,  also;  but  then  the  complainant  says  exactly 
what  he  means.  The  importance  of  blood  pressure  as  a  symptom 
has  been  understood  by  physicians  only  within  recent  years,  and 
there  has  been  no  device  to  measure  it  accurately  until  very 
lately.  The  apparatus  now  generally  used  ranks,  we  are  told  by 
Robert  H.  Moulton,  in  The  Forecast  (New  York.  September),  as 
one  of  the  most  important  surgical  instruments  devised  in  years, 
taking  a  place  with  the  stethoscope,  the  pulmotor  and  the  clin- 
ical thermometer.     Says  this  writer: 

"No  matter  if  a  man  has  been  pronounced  in  perfect  health  by 
the  best  of  physicians  after  the  customary  examination,  he  can- 
not be  honestly  assured  by  such  an  opinion  unless  his  blood  pres- 
sure has  been  accurately  measured.  The  dictum  holds  good  for 
all  individuals,  but  particularly  for  those  over  forty.  In  life  insur- 
ance, blood  pressure  cuts  a  very  important  figure — in  fact,  a  few 
of  the  more  progressive  companies  will  not  accept  a  'risk'  above 
the  age  of  forty  until  the  new  applicant's  blood  pressure  has  been 
taken  by  competent  physicians. 

"It  should  not  be  understood  by  this  that  blood  pressure  itself 
is  necessarily  something  harmful,  because  every  person,  normal 
or  otherwise,  has  it.  Only  when  it  is  found  to  be  unusually  '  high' 
or  'low'  is  it  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  something  wrong.  A 
comparison,  which  illustrates  the  point  very  clearly,  is  the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  water  when  passing  through  an  ordinary  garden 
hose.  In  our  bodies  the  hose  is  represented  by  an  artery,  and 
the  pressure  is  caused  by  the  heart  forcing  the  blood  through 
tli is  artery. 

"Pressure  is  less  where  fluid  is  passing  through  a  flexible  tube, 
because  the  walls,  owing  to  their  elasticity,  offer  little  resistance. 
But  with  the  same  force  behind,  the  pressure  is  increased  if  the 
walls  of  the  tube  are  unyielding.  Tubes  of  rubber  and  glass  are 
excellent  illustrations  of  such  contrasts.  Where  hardening  of  the 
arteries — due  to  old  age,  gout,  alcoholism,  or  other  excesses — has 
set  in,  the  blood  pressure,  as  a  consequence,  is  high.  Too  much 
pressure,  'high  pressure,'  is  very  apt  to  break  the  artery.  If  this 
occurs  in  the  brain,  apoplexy  results. 

"A  device  for  taking  the  measure  of  blood  pressure,  an  ingenious 
instrument  called  the  manometer,  has  recently  been  perfected 
and  is  rapidly  coming  into  general  use.     The  instrument  records 
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below  should  be  made 
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the  pressure  of  the  blood  on  a  diaphragm  dial  very  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  a  steam  gage  dial. 

"The  apparatus,  which  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  Thomas  Rogers 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  consists  of  three  parts,  a  small  metal 
ease  containing  several  sensitive  diaphragms,  a  dial  and  an  air 
bag.  The  air  bag  is  first  strapped  on  the  subject's  arm  over  the 
femoral  artery,  and  is  inflated  with  a  bulb  attached  to  it.  The 
operator  then  adjusts  a  stethoscope  to  his  ears  and  finds  the  pulse, 
alter  which  he  is  ready  to  take  his  records.  The  pulse  throbbing 
against  the  air  bag  is  communicated  through  a  rubber  tube  to  the 
case  containing  the  diaphragms  upon  which  a  vibration  is  set  up. 
These  vibrations,  which  are  simultaneous  with  the  pulse,  are 
translated  into  millimeters  by  the  delicate  needle  on  the  dial. 


"In  order  to  make  a  thorough  record  both  the  systolic  and 
diastolic,  or  maximum  and  minimum,  pressures  must  be  taken. 
The  former  is  produced  by  the  forward  and  the  latter  by  the 
backward  stroke  of  the  heart.  It  is  well  established  that  the 
normal  maximum,  or  systolic  blood  pressure  in  adults  ranges 
from  105  to  145  millimeters.    Suppose  the  manometer  is  applied 
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TESTING  THE   BLOOD   PRESSURE. 


over  the  artery  of  a  man  still  in  his  twenties.  The  hand  on  the 
dial  goes  up  to  about  122.  What's  the  verdict?  That  young 
fellow's  blood  pressure  is  perfectly  normal,  and  the  chances  are, 
even  if  any  other  examination  bj'  other  methods  is  made,  nothing 
will  be  found  wrong  with  his  heart  or  kidneys.  This  test  should 
always  be  made  before  any  one  takes  up  athletic  work  of  any 
kind. 

"Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  man  a  little  over  forty  has 
his  blood  pressure  taken,  and  the  hand  on  the  dial  turns  as  high 
as  155  or  160,  then  the  probabilities  are  that  there  is  some  disease 
hidden  away  in  his  system,  though  he  may  never  have  complained 
of  ill  health  in  his  life.  At  the  best  guess,  his  state  of  health  would 
not  be  above  suspicion,  and  would  require  a  further  search  by 
other  means. 

"Suppose  again  that  some  third  individual  around  the  age  of 
fifty  undergoes  examination  for  his  physical  condition,  and  after 
the  usual  'pounding  and  sounding'  in  every  possible  way,  nothing 
is  found  wrong  with  him.  He  beams  with  satisfaction;  so  far  all 
is   well. 

"Then  the  manometer  is  brought  forth  and  carefully  ap- 
plied, and  the  hand  moves  up  to  1S5.  What  then?  Even  with 
no  other  manifestation  of  trouble,  the  chances  arc  about  even  thai 
unless  he  adopts  some  means  to  combat  this  high  pressure — 
which  it  is  possible  to  do — he  will  develop  in  (he  next  year  or  two 
either  ■hardening'  of  the  arteries,  a  trouble  known  as  'heart 
murmur,'  or  an  actual  enlargement  of  the  heart;  or,  if  not  one  of 
these,  then  some  kidney  trouble,  like  Bright 's  disease,  or  some  of 
the  many  nervous  affections  and  even,  possibly,  diabetes,  lb 
will  also  run  a  more  than  usual  risk  of  dying  sooner  or  later  from 
either  apoplexy  or  kidney  trouble.  It  is  not  positive  that  he  will, 
but  certainly  his  chances  of  doing  so  are  too  great  for  him  not  to 
heed  the  warning  of  the  little  instrument  used  in  ascertaining 
his  blood  pressure." 

H  is  interesting  and  important  to  note,  Mr.  Moulton  goes  on, 
that  in  healthy  persons  the  blood  pressure  will  rise  under  certain 
circumstances.  Those  of  a  nervous,  anxious  temperament. 
with  worry  or  nerve  strain,  have  a  U  ndency  toincreased  pressure 
in  their  arteries.  Exercise  and  muscular  action  of  any  kind  will 
also  raise  the  pressure,  especially  in  the  veins.  Even  posture  has 
an  influence,  pressure  being  highest  while  standing,  and  lowest 
when  sitting  or  lying  down.    He  goes  on: 

"In  those  between  the  ages  of  thirty-five  or  forty  to  sixty-five, 
blood  pressure  is  most  frequently  caused  by  nervous  read  ion  from 
overwork,  worry,  extreme  mental  activity  with  lack  of  physical 
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roise,  or  a  too  I  md  lack  of  exercise.     Between  the 

-  of  forty  and  sixty-five  the  mind  is  usually  more  active  than 
at  any  other  period.  The  average  successful  American  business 
man  of  this  ag<  is  constantly  living  at  high  pressure.  His  entire 
working  daj  is  apt  to  be  just  one  blood-raising  pressure  after 
another. 

■'The  fact  that  mental  excitement  and  perturbation  cause 
increased  pressure  of  the  blood  has  been  taken  advantage  of 
lately  in  connection  with  a  series  of  interesting  experiments  eon- 
ducted  by  Prof.  YV.  II.  Cowing  of  Harvard  University  to  deter- 
mine the  practicability  of  using  blood  pressure  machines  in  de- 
tecting crime. 

"Professor  Cowing's  idea  is  that  the  machines  would  not 
only  record  the  heart -beats,  but,"  to  a  certain  extent,  the  emo- 
tions, of  the  subject.  Xo  matter  how  stolid  a  transgressor 
may  appear  on  the  exterior  while  undergoing  the  'sweating' 
process  or  cross-examination.  Professor  Cowing  explains,  the  use 
of  the  machine  in  the  court-room  will  reveal  his  sligntest  emotion. 
The  agitation  thus  disclosed  in  his  mind,  which  otherwise  would 
be  unobserved,  may  constitute  circumstantial  evidence  which 
will  have  a  strong  bearing  on  the  disposal  of  his  case,  -'■ 


effected  in  a  few  days  or  by  half-hearted  effort.     The  disposition 
of  this  yroup  is  to  do  everything  half-heartedly.' 

"Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  by  taking  measure  of  our  blood- pres- 
sure we  can  measure  our  life.  If  our  blood  pressure  registers 
normal  we  can  postpone  old  age  by  avoiding  as  far  as  possible 
those  things  which  cause  blood  pressure.  If  it  does  not  register 
normal  we  must  then  look  for  the  cause,  and  still  postpone  old 
age,  or  avert  early  death  by  eliminating  the  cause." 


THE    KICK    OBLIGINGLY    PROVIDES    THE    FUEL    TO    COOK    IT 
Boatloads  of  rice-straw  on  a  river  in  China. 


"  During  the  experiments  conducted  by  Professor  Cowing,  the 
emotions  of  sorrow,  joy,  hatred,  love,  pain  and  pleasure  were  all 
recorded  by  the  machine  before  they  were  displayed  by  the  face. 

"While  considering  the  evil  effects  of  high  blood  pressure,  it  is 
necessary  also  to  sound  a  warning  against  low  blood  pressure. 
Dr.  W.  A.  Evans  of  Chicago  in  his  talks  on  "How  to  Keep  Well' 
states  he  has  no  advice  to  give  to  old  people  suffering  from  low 
blood  pressure,  but  that  he  does  have  much  to  say  to  young  peo- 
ple suffering  from  the  same  malady. 

"There  are  two  great  causes  of  low  blood  pressure,'  he  con- 
tinues. 'It  may  be  due  to  weakening  glands.  For  instance,  a 
person  who  is  just  recovering  from  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever 
will  have  a  low  blood  pressure.  This  can  be  looked  upon  as  a 
compensation  process,  and  nothing  should  bo  done  about  it. 
The  heart  muscle  is  weak  and  a  low  blood  pressure  relieves  it  of 
some  strain.  The  rule  is,  in  all  this  group  of  secondary  blood 
pressures,  most  of  which  are  temporary,  to  let  them  alone.  Stim- 
ulants of  various  sorts  might  prove  effective,  but  they  do  enough 
harm  to  offset  any  good.  Nature  is  disposed  to  sing  a  slender 
tune  for  the  time  being,  and  why  not  abide  by  nature's  decision? 
"The  other  great  cause  of  low  blood  pressure  is  more  im- 
portant. It  i^  due  to  lack  of  dynamic  force.  A  pari  of  this  is  due 
to  inheritance  and  a  par!  to  bad  training.  This  group  of  people 
includes  the   winners,   those  who  drag  around,   those  who  lie  in 

bed.  and  those  who  never  get  anywhere  because  of  imaginary 

Bemi-invalidism.  Most  of  them  are  lazy,  many  are  slow  mentally 
and  physically,  many  are  under-nourished,  and  many  are  given 
elf-pity.  Medical  opinion  is  thai  they  are  deficient  in  some 
ductless  gland  secretion.  What  they  need  is  pep,  snap,  energy. 
willingness  to  forget  themselves  and  to  face  the  world.  The  cure 
i-    training.      There   i-,   no   oilier.      Bui    the    training   cannot    be 


COOKERY  IN  THE  LAND  OF  STRAW  FUEL 

■  ■  • 

FUEL  IS  DIFFICULT  to  obtain  in  China.  How  the 
necessity  for  strict  conservation,  and  the  utilization  of 
every  bit  that  comes  to  hand,  is  reflected  in  the  cookery 
customs  of  the  country,  is  explained  in  an  article  entitled  "Influ- 
ence of  Fuel  Scarcity  on  Chinese  Cookery,"  contributed  to 
Good  Health  (Battle  Creek.  Mich.),  by  A.  C.  and  F.  F.  Muhse. 
In  the  great  deforested  areas  of  China,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  densest,  wood  is  so  scarce,  these 
writers  tell  us,  that  it  is  practically  out 
of  the  question  as  fu<  1.  In  winter  the  people 
depend  chiefly  upon  padded  or  additional 
garments,  rather  than  upon  artificial  heat. 
The  problem  of  fuel  in  central  and  south- 
ern China  is,  therefore,  to  obtain  enough  for 
cooking  purposes.  Lack  of  transportation 
makes  the  cost  of  coal  prohibitive  for  mil- 
lions of  families,  and  straw  and  stubble 
supply  the  cooking  fuel  for  the  majority  of 
the  people,  charcoal,  coal,  wood,  and  coal- 
dust  balls  being  used  by  the  remainder. 
We  read : 

"In  these  thickly  populated  areas,  rice  is 
very  generally  grown,  usually  as  the  second 
crop  of  the  year.  In  certain  parts  wheat, 
too,  is  grown,  especially  during  the  cooler 
season,  but  is  out  of  the  way  in  time 
for  the  planting  of  rice  during  the  summer 
months.  The  constant  supply  of  green 
grass  meets  the  needs  of  the  few  domestic 
animals  kepi  in  these  parts,  and  only  a 
limited  amount  of  straw  goes  into  the  com- 
post heaps  to  be  used  as  fertilizer.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  grain  is  garnered, 
most  of  tin1  straw  is  bound  up  into  bundles 
for  fuel,  and  is  carried  by  boat  to  the  cities.  Huge  bamboo  frames 
are  built  around  the  living  quarters  and  out  over  the  sides  of  the 
boats,  so  that  when  loaded,  they  appear  like  floating  haystacks. 
"Stoves  of  brick,  mortar,  and  clay,  built  in  as  part  of  the  house, 
are  the  ones  in  which  straw  is  used.  Such  a  stove  is  usually  more 
or  less  semicircular  in  the  floor  plan,  and  so  located  in  the  room 
that  the  smoke  flue  can  connect  with  an  outer  wall.  But  it  is  so 
placed  that  the  straw  can  be  fed  into  the  straight  side — fed  in 
'behind'  we  would  say — and  in  such  a  position,  too,  that  the 
semicircular  or  cooking  surface  projects  into  the  room.  Restau- 
rant stoves  of  this  type  may  have  three  or  four,  or  even  more, 
holes,  each  a  large  opening  surrounded  by  a  raised  clay  collar. 
over  which  the  cooking  utensil  closely  fits.  Such  a  stove  in  the 
ordinary  home  kitchen  has  two  holes,  one  for  the  rice  utensil  and 
one  for  the  mixed  food  utensil,  and  sometimes  an  additional  tiny 
hole  for  a  water  kettle. 

"Straw,  of  course,  makes  a  quick,  intense  heat  which  is  soon 
spent.  Accordingly,  the  stoves  are  so  constructed  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  heat  from  crevices,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
concentrate  a  small  amount  of  heat  where  needed  and  so  distrib- 
uted as  to  be  completely  absorbed.  The  circular  or  convex 
metal  cooking  utensil  universally  used  is  a  big  factor  in  fuel  con- 
servation. The  flange  of  the  utensil  that  rests  closely  over  the 
clay  collar  of  the  stove  is  thicker  than  the  perfectly  rounded 
bowl  and  absorbs  the  heat  in  a  uniform  manner.  Water  for 
rice,  for  example,  boils  very  quickly.  The  washed  rice  is  then 
thrown  in,  and  within  a  few  minutes  a  little  straw  has  brought 
it  to  such  a  stage  that  the  boiling  rice  can  be  covered,  and 
within  a  short  time  water,  heal,  and  lire  are  all  used  up  together, 
with  a  big  fluffy  mound  of  rice  as  I  he  result. 

"The  covers  used  for  such  cooking  are  unique,  thick  wooden 
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ones,  that  are  excellent  nonconductors,  of  heat.  They  are  flat 
and  rest  sometimes  directly  on  the  metal  cooking  utensils.  But 
for  steaming,  a  circular  wooden  frame,  similar  to  a  section  of 
barrel  six  or  eight  inches  in  depth,  may  be  placed  directly  on  the 
flange  of  the  metal  vessel,  and  this  in  turn  covered  with  the 
wooden  lid. 

"In  passing,  it  might  be  said  that  smoke  flues  open  as  a  rule 
somewhere  along  the  surface  of  an  outer  Avail,  since  a  strong 
draft  is  evidently  neither  essential  nor  desirable  for  a  fuel  which 
burns  so  readily  as  does  straw  in  these  brick  and  mortar  stoves. 
A  bird's-eye  view  over  the  roofs  of  a  Chinese  city  shows  Aery 
few,  if  any,  projecting  chimneys." 

Three  methods  of  cooking  only  are  generally  employed  in 
home  kitchens — stewing,  steaming,  and  frying  in  oils.  Practi- 
cally all  pastry,  for  instance,  is  steamed  rather  than  baked.  And 
rarely  is  any  provision  ever  made  in  homes  for  the.  roasting  of 
meats.  Foods  of  this  type  are  purchased  from  restaurants. 
The  writers  proceed  to  add  these  interesting  particulars: 


A  NEW  WAY  TO  TRAP  FORGERS 

PRESS  DISPATCHES  from  California  tell  of  the  confes- 
sion of  a  forger  after  he  had  been  confronted  with  photo- 
graphic evidence  of  his  crime  obtained  by  Chauncy  Mc- 
Govern,  a  San  Francisco  handwriting  expert,  by  a  method  said 
to  have  been  employed  for  the  first  time  on  this  case.  In  this 
method  transparent  photographs  of  the  forged  signature  are 
superimposed  over  the  real  one,  and  the  deviations,  which  thus 
become  apparent,  are  shown  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  forger's 
own  peculiarities  of  handwriting.  A  dispatch  from  Martinez, 
Cal.,  to  The  Chronicle  (San  Francisco,  Aug.  23)  reads  as  fellows: 

"Probation  was  denied  Lester  J.  Bradshaw,  former  pavino- 
teller  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Richmond,  to-day  by  Judge 
R.  IT.  Latimer,  and  he  was  given  an  indeterminate  sentence  of 
from  one  to  ten  years  in  San  Quentin  Prison. 

"Bradshaw,  recently  brought  back  from  Australia  to  face  a 


"The  kind  of  stove  described  above  is  very 
commonly  used  throughout  China.  In  a  cosmo- 
politan city  like  Shanghai,  one  sees,  however,  many 
kinds  of  stoves  or  cooking  outfits.  The  Xingpoese, 
for  instance,  seem  to  prefer  charcoal  braziers, 
tin-lined  clay  pots  very  similar  to  those  used  in 
our  Southern  States  by  negro  laundry-women. 
Charcoal  is  brought  by  boats  to  coast  and  river 
cities  and  provides  a  very  satisfactory  cooking  fuel. 
Very,  very  little  wood  is  used,  and  ser\  es  mosthy  as 
kindling  for  the  charcoal  and  coal. 

"Coal  is  used  in  a  flueless  type  of  stove.  These 
are  usually  plain  rectangular  masses  of  masonry, 
on  the  upper  surface  of  which  are  two  or  more 
openings  with  clay  rims  like  those  on  the  stoves 
before  described.  The  coal  is  fed  into  the  fire-box 
through  the  openings  mentioned,  and  then  beneath 
the  fire-box  is  a  grate,  and  beneath  it  an  ash-box.  Such  a  stove  is 
in  use  where  continuous  heat  is  maintained,  particularly  in  res- 
taurants where  water  is  kept  hot  throughout  the  day.  It  is  a  com- 
mon practise  for  housewives  to  buy  hot  water  from  such  restau- 
rants. Very  little  raw  water  is  drunk  by  the  Chinese;  instead,  a 
large  quantity  of  weak  tea  is  made  up  daily  and  set  aside  to  be  used 
cold  between  meals  just  as  we  use  water  from  the  tap  or  from  wells. 

"Coal-dust  balls  consist  of  coal  dust  mixed  with  camel  dung, 
dried  in  the  sun.  A  cheap  fuel  is  thus  furnished,  common  espe- 
cially in  the  most  northern  provinces. 

"A  sort  of  'tireless  cooker'  arrangement  used  in  cheap  restau- 
rants, consists  of  barrel,  or  tub-like,  containers,  partially  filled 
with  non-conducting  material,  into  which  is  shaped  in  clay  a 
thick-walled  cavity  reaching  down  about  sixteen  inches.  Burn- 
ing charcoal  is  placed  in  the  elay  cavity  and  left  there  long  enough 
to  thoroughly  heat  the  elay  walls.  After  removing  the  coals, 
bits  of  shaped  dough  are  attached  to  the  heated  clay  and  allowed 
to  'bake.' 

"The  practise  of  cutting  into  shreds  most  of  the  food  materials 
before  cooking  is  doubtless  due  in  large  part  to  the  desire  to  con- 
serve fuel.  That  this  method  of  preparation  is  not  entirely  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  chop-sticks  is  evident  at  big  feasts,  where 
certain  dishes  are  always  served  in  which  squab,  fish,  even  small 
hams,  come  to  the  table  cooked  whole,  but  so  Aery  tender  as  to 
be  readily  pulled  apart  by  one's  chop-sticks. 

"Practically  all  cooked  dishes  exposed  for  sale  in  the  cheaper 
eating-places,  and  many  of  those  served  at  feasts,  are  mixed  foods 
Avhich  Avere  cut  into  shreds  before  cooking.  Materials  cut  into 
shreds  cook  much  more  quickly,  thus  saving  heat,  and  moreover, 
it  does  aAvay  with  the  need  for  reheating  left-over  foods,  thereby 
consuming  additional  fuel. 

"Still  one  other  fuel-conserving  practise  in  Chinese  cookery 
should  be  mentioned.  Nearly  all  feasts — formal  dinners  or 
banquets  as  Ave  say — are  served  by  the  large  restaurants. 
Either  the  host  invites  his  guests  directly  to  the  restaurant,  or 
he  will  invite  them  to  his  home  and  arrange  with  some  famous 
restaurant  to  do  the  catering.  Feasts  given  by  women  for  their 
Avomen  friends  are  invariably  sen  ed  in  the  home,  and  usually  by 
a  caterer. 

"All  that  has  been  here  said  refers  particularly  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  cities.  In  the  villages,  howeAer,  similar  cooking  prac- 
tises obtain,  the  fuel  used  being  of  the  kind  most  easily  procur- 
able around  their  homes.  Much  that  would  in  this  country  he  a 
total  waste  is  there  gathered  and  stored  for  cooking  fuel  by  the 
rural  people." 


FALSE    AND    TRUE    WRITING    PHOTOGRAPHED     TOGETHER. 

The  faint  lines  show  how  the  forgery  departs  from  the  true  signature,  revealing  the 
habitual  handwriting  of  the  forger. 


charge  of  absconding  with  810,000  of  the  bank's  funds,  con- 
fessed taking  the  money  and  threw  himself  on  the  clemency  of 
the  court. 

"BradshaAv"s  confession  came,  it  Avas  said,  after  he  was  con- 
fronted with  photographic  evidence  of  forgery  prepared  by 
Chauney  McGoAern,  San  Francisco  handwriting  expert. 

"In  his  confession  Bradshaw  told  the  police  that  he  took  small 
amounts  at  first  and  found  it  so  easy  to  'get  aAvay  with'  that  be 
expanded  his  speculations  until  he  forged  five  drafts  of  §2,000  each 
late  in  November. 

"Two  days  after  obtaining  the  money  Bradshaw  resigned  his 
position  and  married  Miss  Leone  Anderson,  pretty  Oakland  girl, 
and  sailed  for  Australia  on  his  honeymoon. 

"Radio  adA'ices  to  the  captain  of  the  steamer  Ventura  residted 
in  his  detention  aboard  the  Aessel  when  it  docked  in  Sydney. 
He  was  later  brought  back  by  Sheriff  R.  R.  Veale. 

"Bradshaw  stoutly  protested  his  innocence  for  more  than 
eight  months  after  being  extradited  from  Australia.  Finally 
he  Avas  confronted  with  the  camera-made  evidence." 

In  a  letter  to  The  Digest,  Mr.  McGoAern  asserts  that  his 
method  is  "a  new  Avay  to  utilize  the  camera  to  catch  criminals 
Avho  commit  forgeries  of  the  'traced'  Aariety,"  and  that  any 
ordinary  police  photographer  can  duplicate  the  Avork  done  ill  this 
case,  so  simple  is  the  plan.    He  goes  on: 

"It  consists  of  making  separate  negatives  of  each  of  the  forged 
tracings — pencil,  green  ink,  red  ink,  and  black,  on  thick  ledger 
paper.  Then  a  'film  positive'  is  made  from  each  negative.  Nexl 
is  overlapped  or  superimposed  over  the  positiA'e  of  the  genuine 
'model'  signature  used  by  the  forger  any  single  one  of  the  posi- 
tives or  transparencies;  after  which  a  new  negative  is  made  from 
any  two  superimposed  positives  ending  with  the  making  of  a 
'contact'  print  from  t  he  combination  new  negative. 

"The  resultant  contact  print  will  furnish  a  well-defined  indica- 
tion of  every  tiny  point  at  which  the  traced  forgery  deviates  from 
the  genuine  model.    And.  finally,  a  close  comparison  between 

each  of  these  combination  negative  contact  prints,  and  a  contact 
print  of  any  negative  of  the  forger's  known  writing  of  letters  of  t  he 
kind,  will  show,  strikingly,  that  where  each  of  the  traced  forgeries 
deviates  from  the  genuine  model,  the  deviation  is  exactly  along 
the  lines  of  the  characteristic  way  in  which  the  forger  sha] 
such  letters  in  his  normal  writing." 
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MASCAGNI'S  NEW  DEMOCRATIC  OPERA 


THAT  the  war  has  not  entirely  killed  artistic  invention 
seems  to  be  proven  in  Italy.   Mascagni  lias  repeated  the 
triumph  of  thirty-one  years  ago  when  Italy  went  mad 
over  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  and  now  his  new  work,  "II  Piccolo 
Marat,"  has  set  the  populace  into  frenzies.     They  speak  of 
•ftnomeno-Mascagni,"  and  the  king  is  about  to  bestow  Italy's 
highest  honor  upon  the  composer  in  appointing  him  to  the  Senate. 


Court**?  of  'Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly" 

MASCAGNI,  THE  MUSICAL  POLITICIAN. 

"One  look  at  tho   big,  broad-shouldered,    leonine   old   fellow    that   he  is  to-day 
convinces  you  of  his  absolute  independence  of  spirit." 


Mascagni  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "should  he  ever  be 
granted  any  such  legislative  opportunities,  he  will  introduce  a 
measure  'ailing  upon  every  Italian  composer  of  note  to  produce 
one  opera  every  two  years."  Then,  reflects  Gilbert  W.  Gabriel, 
writing  in  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly,  "every  six  years,  say,  there 
would  sunly  be  oik-  great  masterpiece  for  the  public  to  single  out 
and  cheer  ill  the  parade."  This  would  be  turning  Italy's  musical 
world  into  a  forcing  house,  though  Mascagni  has  observed  that 
pace  for  the  last  thirty-one  years,  having  produced  fifteen  major 


works  in  that  time.  Compared  to  him,  "Puccini  is  a  dilettante; 
Leoncavallo  was  a  mere  idler."  The  latest  work  of  Mascagni  is 
said  to  be  "aimed  at  the  public's  conscience  as  well  as  at  its  ear" : 

"That  is  one  of  the  elements  which  have  heightened  its  oppor- 
tunity. Great  operas  have  always  had  a  way  of  mixing  into  na- 
tional affairs.  Many  an  innocent  libretto  has  helped  to  overthrow 
a  dynasty.  The  '  Piccolo  Marat '  may  not  be  a  great  opera,  but  it 
comes  at  a  great  moment.  It  is  set  in  the  French  Re- 
volution, but  the  thunder  of  that  warfare  is  too  con- 
notative  to  be  missed.  This  is  Italy  of  Socialisti 
and  Fascisti,  and  it  rings  with  rough-and-tumble 
choruses,  hard-breathing  perorations,  defiances  of 
Death,  Despot  and  Devil.  Toward  the  end  it  all 
goes  up  in  operatics.  There  are  killings  all  around, 
and  lovers  melodious  to  the  end.  The  revolutionary 
element  capitulates  to  the  purely  romantic.  But 
for  at  least  two  acts  Mascagni  has  addrest  the  Italian 
people  openly  and  hotly  through  the  Italian  people's 
favorite  means  of  grand  opera.  In  only  two  of  his 
operas  has  he  ever  truly  had  that  chance — in  his  first 
and  his  latest. 

"Here,  in  briefest  form,  is  the  story  of  the 
'Piccolo  Marat':  In  a  little  French  city  on  the 
Loire,  in  the  days  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  a  local 
old  Tyrant  rules  with  bloody  hand.  But  the  people 
discover  his  little  niece  Marietta  in  the  act  of  carrying 
food  to  him  of  such'  a  luxurious  sort  that  they  pursue 
her  revengefully.  She  is  saved  by  a  strange  young 
man  who,  in  shielding  her,  addresses  the  crowd  so 
stirringly  that  it  dubs  him  the  'little  Marat?  Her 
uncle,  equally  pleased  with  the  youth,  sets  him  to 
guarding  the  prison  where  unfortunate  nobility  are 
incarcerated.  This  is  the  youth's  great  chance: 
he  is  in  reality  the  princely  son  of  a  noble  house, 
and  is  only  waiting  to  rescue  his  mother  from 
behind  the  bars.  Left  alone  on  his  rounds  he  can 
disclose  himself  and  his  plan  to  his  mother. 

"The  next  act  is  in  the  fearful  sanctum  of  the 
Tyrant.  Marietta  is  falling  in  love  with  her  '  Piccolo 
Marat.'  He  confesses  to  her  his  real  identity  and 
assures  her,  in  the  famous  love  duet  (the  one  which 
causes  the  ten-minute  ovations  and  the  upturned 
lights)  that  rank  will  make  no  difference  in  their 
equality;  that  his  mama  shall  be  her  mama,  and 
she  shall  be  his  bride.  They  commence  then  to 
plot  the  princess's  release  and  their  own  escape. 
The  Tyrant  sits  in  judgment  on  a  number  of  victims 
— a  scene  which,  like  several  others  in  the  opera, 
must  remind  the  listener  of  a  similar  one,  quite  dif- 
ferently conceived,  in  Giordano's  'Andrea  Chenier,' 
now  a  favorite  work  in  the  Metropolitan  reper- 
tory. A  deputy  from  the  chief  council  in  Paris 
arrives  with  orders,  only  to  be  seized  and  pummeled 
by  the  people  in  a  fury  of  choral  invectives.  A  crazy 
carpenter  arrives,  maddened  by  the  fact  that  the 
Tyrant  will  not  accept  his  new  patent  for  a  Boat  of 
Death — a  rowboat  which  could  carry  condemned 
prisoners  out  into  midstream,  then  scuttle  itself  and 
drown  the  prisoners  with  a  pretty  efficacy.  The 
Tyrant  laughs  it  all  to  scorn. 

"In  the  last  act  the  young  lovers  are  putting  their  plot  into 
action.  They  have  succeeded  in  making  the  Tyrant  drunk. 
They  can  truss  him  up,  release  the  noble  mother  and  fly  off. 
But  the  Tyrant  breaks  away  to  bis  weapons  and  mortally  wounds 
the  little  Marat  just  at  the  end  of  the  sortie.  He  himself  is 
finished  off  by  the  mad  carpenter  who  comes  in  and  crushes  his 
skull  in  revenge  for  not  accepting  the  patent  rowboat.  The 
little  Marat  begs  Marietta  to  fly  with  his  mother,  and  the  opera 
ends  with  a  tableau  which  shows  the  'boat  of  death'  sailing  down 
the  Loire,  deeply  laden  with  catastrophe." 
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One  comes  away  from  the  "Piccolo  Marat."  says  Mr.  Gabriel, 
with  a  "'sense  of  stormy  times  stormily  described."  It  is  railed 
"as  direct  an  expression  of  Italian  democracy  of  today  as  '  Boris 
Godounoff,'  a  much  greater  opera,  was  of  the  Russian  people  of 
Moussorgsky's  time."  To  understand  this  element  in  the 
"Piccolo  Marat."  we  are  told,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
Mascagni  himself.    We  read: 

"He  has  preserved  the  best  Wagnerian  traditions  in  casting: 
in  his  lot  with  the  revolutionists.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  address 
the  Socialistic  workmen  about  a  year  ago  and  tell  them  that 
their  cause  was  right.  He  publicly  promised  them  that  he  would 
write  them  a  hymn  of  their  own  —and  you  can  take  your  choice 
of  at  least  two  of  them  which  would  do  Socialistic  service  if 
lifted  from  '  II  Piccolo  y I  arat. '  This  all  happened  in  the  troublous 
north  of  Italy.  It  caused  a  tremendous  sensation  southwards, 
toward  official  Rome.  But  Mascagni  did  not  mind.  One  look 
at  the  big,  broad-shouldered,  leonine  old  fellow  that  he  is  today 
convinces  you  of  his  absolute  independence  of  spirit.  He  has  a 
burning  eye;  his  hair  is  grayer  than  it  may  have  been  ten  years 
ago  but  it  still  lifts  away  from  his  huge  forehead  in  a  wave  of 
anger.  And  he  has  wit,  a  ready,  droll,  rememberable  wit,  and  a 
tongue  to  speak  it  with.  Whether  he  makes  music  or  speeches, 
Italy  listens.  He  says  what  lie  pleases,  writes  what  he  pleases. 
He  makes  his  audience  wait  almost  two  full  acts  until  lie  gives  it 
that  panacea  for  all  operatic  ills,  the  love  duet;  they  appreciate 
it  the  more  for  the  waiting.  He  launches  his  premiere  of  a  tick- 
lishly revolutionary  libretto  in  Rome  itself — Rome,  the  strong- 
hold of  Nationalism;  and  royalty  vies  with  rowdies  to  crowd  the 
house.  Bluntly,  courageously,  he  has  seized  the  Italian  heart 
once  again.  His  picture  is  in  even'  shop-window.  His  opera  is  in 
every  music-store.  He  tours  the  country  with  a  'Piccolo  Marat' 
company  under  his  own  direction  and  tills  big  amphitheaters  and 
arenas.  For  the  first  time  since  '  Iris'  he  is  the  master  of  operatic 
Italy."  

GERMAN  POETS  TURNING  TO  POLITICS 

GERMAN  POETRY  IS  REVELING  in  politics  now  that 
no  longer  the  menace  and  blight  of  Use  majeste hangs  over 
the  makers  of  it.  "It  is  as  if  a  reaction  had  come."  says 
The  Nation  mid  The  Athenaeum,  (London  '  "after  so  many  years  of 
repression,  when  the  excursions  of  poets,  novelists,  and  dramat- 
ists, if  their  sentiments  were  at  all  unfavorable  to  the  Imperial 
regime,  were  liable  to  be  visited — in  Prussia,  at  least — with  severe 
reproof  or  actual  legal  penalties."  Moral  and  religious  hetero- 
doxy, before  the  war,  was  far  commoner  in  Germany  than  any- 
where else  in  Europe,  but  politics  was  a  land  tabu.  Now  they 
have  obtained  their  right  of  entry,  the  poets  are  exercising  the 
privilege  with  remarkable  thoroughness.  A  recent  volume  with 
the  formidable  title  of  "Menschheitsdammerung"  (Twilight  of 
Humanity)  has  recently  appeared  in  Berlin,  containing  a  col- 
lection of  poems  by  most  of  the  younger  German  poets,  "particu- 
larly of  those  whose  political  inclinations  are  to  the  Left."  In 
an  editorial  paragraph  the  editor,  Kurt  Pinthus,  '"explains  and 
justifies  the  method  of  these  poets": 

"Never  was  the  esthetic  principle,  the  principle  of  Tart  pour 
Vart,  so  despised  as  in  this  poetry,  which  is  called  the  'youngest,' 
or  the  'expressionist,'  because  it  represents  eruption,  explosion, 
intensity — qualities  it  must  possess  to  break  through  the  hostile 
barriers  opposing  it.  It  avoids  the  naturalistic  representation  of 
reality,  and  ...  is  produced  by  the  powerful  means  of  expres- 
sion it  is  able  to  draw  from  the  spirit.  .  .  .  Social  conditions  are 
not  reproduced  in  realistic  detail,  as  was  the  case  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  'nineties,  hut  are  transferred  entirely  into  universal 
human  ideals.  Even  the  Great  War,  which  crusht  out  the  ex- 
istence of  many  of  these  younger  artists,  is  not  rendered  realisti- 
cally. It  is — and  was  long  before  its  actual  outbreak  -  constantly 
before  their  minds  as  a  vision  of  universal  terror,  as  the  most 
inhuman  of  evils,  which  can  only  be  driven  from  the  world  by  the 
triumph  of  the  ideals  of  brotherhood  among  men." 

Thus  the  younger  poets  are  "not  esthetic,  still  lesfi  are  they 
naturalistic  writers  after  the  style  of  Arno  Holz,  Johannes  Schlaf, 
or  the  earliest  Hauptmann."    On  the  other  hand: 

'"They  generalize  the  social  problem,  endeavor  to  take  it  into 

their  imagination  and  there  transform  it,  making  of  their  work 


not  a  mere  picture  of  evil  political  or  social  conditions,   hut  a 
kind  of  spiritual  delineation  and  protest. 

"The  result,  one  must  confess,  is  scarcely  more  inspiring  than 
that  achieved  by  the  naturalists  of  the  old  school.  It  is  pessim- 
ism in  both  cases:  with  the  llauptmanns  an  objective  pessimism 
— so  we  might  distinguish  one  from  the  other— and  with  these 
younger  men  of  our  own  day  a  subjective  pessimism.  The  ulta- 
realistic  dramatists  and  poets  of  the  'nineties  made  their  audience 
deprest  by  actual  concrete  cases  of  social  misery  and  injustice; 
the  new  men  make  their  audience  equally  deprest,  but  rather 
at  the  sight  of  the  poet's  own  depression  and  despair.     Thus 


IX  THE  FIRST  HEYDAY  OF  FAME 

Mascagni  as  he  looked  when  the  world  was  singing  "Cavalleria.' 


Paul  Zech,  in  a  short  poem  entitled  'Fabrikstrasse,'  gives  a  vivid 
but  fleeting  impression  of  what  a  road  leading  to  a  factory  looks 
like,  and  then  crushes  the  reader  with  the  spiritual  weight  it  has 
placed  on  his  own  mind.  The  achievement  may  be  salutary  in  its 
effect,  the  means  by  which  it  is  produced  may  be  employed  witli 
considerable  talent.  "What  can  not.  surely,  be  admitted  is  the 
claim  that  this  constitutes  a  tremendous  advance  over  the  art  of, 
say,  'Die  Weber.'  There  is  a  difference  of  method,  that  is  all, 
and  imaginative  exaltation  i^  scarcely  more  in  e\  idence  in  the  one 
ease  than  in  the  other.  A  worse  case  is  Walter  I  last  nclever,  who 
seems  to  be  more  under  the  hopeless  influence  of  actualities  than 
any  of  his  colleagues.  During  the  war  this  young  writer  wrote  a 
kind  of  modernized  'Antigone.'  which,  although  an  ill-disguised 
dramatic  sermon  against  the  war  and  the  German  Emperor, 
nevertheless  contained  several  beautiful  passages.  In  Dei 
politische  Dichter'  he  has  got  together  a  number  of  his  political 
poems — among  them  '.laures  Tod — Jaures  Auferstehnng.'  a 
poem  on  the  suppression  of  the  Spartacist  revolt,  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Karl  Liebknecht.  They  have  emphasis,  a  certain 
melodramatic  energy  as  has  his  symbolist  dramatic  poem  '  Der 
Retter'      but  scarcely  any  other  element  of  greater  vitality  than 

is  possesl  by  a  newspaper  article.  There  is,  one  feels,  the  stuff 
of  true  poetry  in  Hasenclever,  hut  it  will  hardly  find  expression 
so  long  as  he  confines  his  attention  to  or  draws  his  inspiration 
exclusively  from  current  German  politics." 

Exceptions  are  to  be  found  in  "poets  who  do  not  withdraw 
from  the  events  and  emotions  of  the  time  on  the  contrary,  plunge 
right  into  them     and  yet  preserve  imagination,  which  is  timeles 

We  find  that— 

""It  is  all  a  question  of  comparative  values.    With  Hasenclever 

and  so  many  of  his  colleagues  it  is.  lirst  of  all,  a  matter  of  produc- 
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ing  a  political  effect — the  means  employed  are  beside  the  point. 
With  Werfel,  and  now  and  then  with  other  poets  of  the  same 
group — Johannes  R.  Becher,  for  example — the  transformation  of 
political  or  social  sentiments  into  imaginative  experience  is  com- 
plete, the  indefinable  and  infinitely  deep  abyss  between  propa- 
ganda and  poetrj  is  bridged.  Several  of  the  poems  of  Werfel 
printed  in  the  ''Mensehheitsdammerung''  collection  stand  out 
from  among  the  others  by  reason  of  this  quality.  Poems  such  as 
•  Wir  sind,'  'Herz,  frohlock,'  even  'Der  Krieg,'  written  on  August 
4.  li)14.  can  be  detached  from  their  age  and  its  strivings  with 
greater  ease  than  the  work  of  any  of  the  other  poets.  A  few  of  the 
best  will  hardly  appear  old-fashioned  when  the  German  Revolu- 
tion, with  the  motives  behind  it,  has  passed  into  the  mists  of 
history.  The  next  generation  of  readers  of  poetry  will  not  turn 
to  even  the  'political'  poems  of  Werfel — as,  on  the  whole,  it  will 
turn  to  those  of  such  poets  as  Ludwig  Rubiner,  Wilhelm  Klemm, 
Rene  Schickele,  Alfred  Wolfenstein — merely 
for  historical  guidance  as  to  what  the  younger 
men  thought  anil  said  during  the  Great  War 
and  on  its  catastrophic  culmination.  It  will 
turn  to  them  for  their  poetry,  and  nothing 
but  their  poetry." 


AN  AUTHORS'  BATTLE 

MR.  HENRY  ARTHUR  JOXES  has 
been  hitting  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  on 
the  raw,  and  the  result  is  a  literary 
quarrel  worthj'  of  the  best  vituperative 
pamphleteering  days  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. With  the  safe  distance  of  an  ocean 
between,  th1  New  York  Times  looks  on  and 
observes  that  "when  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  likens 
the  controversial  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  to 
a  mud  volcano,  a  sewing  machine  and  three 
pennyworth  of  cat's  meat,  the  cisatlantic 
reader,  unaccustomed  to  the  delights  of  such 
argument,  would  have  him  write  so  always. " 
But  Mr.  Wells  doesn't  do  quite  this,  even 
though  Mr.  Jones  persists  in  taking  him  in 
such  a  light.  Mr.  Wells  is  annoyed  because 
Mr.  Jones  lines  him  up  among  the  "haters 
of  England,"  as  shown  in  the  Wells  book 
called  "Russia  in  the  Shadow"  and  the 
already  famous  "Outline  of  History."  Mr. 
•lories  has  addrest  to  his  compatriot  what  in 
its  author's  words  is  "a  carefully  reasoned 
analysis  of  your  collectivist  and  international  theories  and  of 
your  social  philosophy  generally,  together  with  some  playful 
coaxings  which  I  hope  may  lead  you  to  examine  the  political 
doctrines  you  are  advocating  so  profusely."  This  book,  to 
have  been  called  "My  Dear  Wells,"  is  held  up  on  the  threat  of 
a  libel  suit.  To  Mr.  Wells  the  "playful  coaxings"  are  otherwise 
described  in  his  letter  to  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

"His  campaign  is  a  great  nuisance  to  me,  for  these  articles  not 
only  crop  up  here,  there  and  everywhere  where  there  is  a  paper 
in  need  of  cheap  copy,  but,  also,  he  supplements  it  by  a  stream 
of  private  letters  to  me.  The  thing  is  as  tiresome  as  being 
shouted  after  in  the  streets  or  having  some  one  without  rhyme 
or  reason  perpetually  banging  at  one's  door  knocker. 

"The  stuff  he  writes  about  my  opinions  is  too  incoherent  and 
extravagant    for  notice.   .   .  . 

"But  he  lias  one  or  two  weaknesses  that  call  for  a  word  or 
so  from  me.  He  has  a  curious  inability  to  understand  what  is 
honest  quotation.  For  example,  I  wrote  that  Lenin  was  be- 
loved by   the  energetic   people  in    Russia.      He   has  seized   upon 

the  word  'beloved,'  and  for  the  last  year,  whenever  he  could 
gel  it  into  print,  be  has  tried  to  persuade  his  readers  that    I 

e  written  of  Lenin  in  terms  of  personal  endearment;  he  has 
twitted  me  again  and  again  with  my  'beloved  Lenin.'  This 
U  out  and  out  lying.      I'.ut   he  is  mentally  anil  morally  incapable 

of  understanding  that,  and  so  this  nuisance  goes  on.     It  is  a 

petty  point,  but  il  puts  me  wrong  with  the  public. 
"Another  thing  he  does  is  rather  more  amusing. 
"Like   Dogberry,   he  has  a  passion   for   abusive   terms.     Ho 


"MY  DEAR  WELLS," 

"Who    does    not   relish   the  overtures 

to    controversy    forced   on    him    by 

Mr.  H.  A  Jones. 


clothes  himself  with  cursing  as  with  a  garment.  He  desires  me 
to  call  him  names.  It  would  be  a  very  natural  thing  if  I  did 
so,  but  I  don't,  and  so  he  is  forced  to  say  that   I    do.  .  .  . 

"He  has  now  quite  a  garland  of  more  or  less  appropriate 
phrases,  which  I  have  never  applied  to  him,  but  which  he  has, 
as  it  were,  distilled  out  of  this  business  and  applied  to  himself. 
For  example,  I  said  I  would  as  soon  engage  in  serious  contro- 
versy with  a  barking  cur  as  with  Mr.  Jones.  He  is  now  filling 
the  London  papers — it  is  our  'silly  season'  here — and  no  doubt 
he  is  trying  to  fill  the  American  papers  with  the  important  news 
that  I  have  called  him  a  'barking  cur.'  One  might  as  soon 
expect  reason  from  a  mud  volcano  or  a  sewing  machine  or  three 
pennyworth  of  cat's  meat  as  from  a  mind  of  this  sort.  This 
last,  you  will  note,  is  rather  an  odd  sentence,  but  I  have  put 
it  in  this  form  so  that  later  on  we  may  have  Mr.  Jones  dashing 
about  with  the  announcement  that  I  have  called  him  a  'mud 
volcano,'  a  'sewing  machine'  and  'three 
pennyworth  of  cat's  meat'." 

Mr.  Jones,  given  the  occasion,  retorts  in 
the  New  York   Times: 

"Mr.  Wells's  letter  gives  the  American 
public  an  entirely  false  account  of  the  facts 
in  the  ease.  He  represents  me  as  inflamed 
by  the  petty  motive  of  personal  malice. 
He  says  that  I  am  carrying  on  a  campaign 
'  here,  there  and  everywhere  where  there  is  a 
paper  in  need  of  cheap  copy. '  He  further 
says  that  I  supplement  this  public  campaign 
by  writing  private  letters  to  him  in  so  per- 
sistent a  way  that  he  feels  as  if  I  were 
shouting  after  him  in  the  streets  or  perpetu- 
ally banging  his  door  knocker.  He  declares 
that  I  am  filling  the  London  papers  in  the 
'silly  season,'  and  that  I  am  trying  to  fill 
American  papers  with  the  important  news 
that  he  has  called  me 'a  barking  cur.'  Mark 
how  my  plain  tale  shall  set  him  down. 

"I  have  written  no  letter  about  him  what- 
soever to  any  paper  other  than  The  New 
York  Times,  The  London  Evening  Standard 
and  The  London  Morning  Post.  Will  he  say 
that  these  are  papers  which  are  'in  need  of 
cheap  copy"? 

"I  have  written  no  private  letter  to  Mr. 
Wells  since  this  discussion  began.  I  thought 
it  courteous  to  send  him,  before  publica- 
tion, a  copy  of  each  letter  before  it  appeared. 
I  have  done  this  through  my  secretary,  who 
has  enclosed  quite  a  short  polite  note  ex- 
plaining the  circumstances.  There  has  been 
no  other  communication  whatever  between  us." 

The  serious  side  of  Mr.  Jones's  charge  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  from  the  same  letter: 

"My  object  in  writing  'My  Dear  Wells'  is  a  very  simple  one. 
We  have  a  busy  group  of  thinkers  and  writers  whom  I  call 
the  Haters  of  England.  They  always  think  and  write  against 
their  own  country.  If  there  is  sedition  and  revolt  in  any  part 
of  the  British  Empire,  they  stir  it  up.  If  there  is  trouble  and 
unrest  at  home,  they  foment  it.  During  the  war  they  were 
worth  many  army  corps  to  Germany.  Now  that  the  war  has 
left  us  a  legacy  of  new  insecurities  and  perils,  these  Haters  of 
England  are  busy  spreading  disaffection  and  disunion  both  in 
our  internal  and  foreign  affairs. 

"Mr.  Wells  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  these  thinkers  and 
writers,  who  always  think  and  write  against  England.  For 
years  in  our  most  widely  circulated  journals  he  has  been  spread- 
ing theories  that  tend  to  promote  sedition  at  home,  to  break 
in  pieces  the  British  Empire,  and  to  shake  the  foundations  of 
civil  order  throughout  the  world.  In  the  present  treacherous 
condition  of  British  industries  and  finances,  imperiled  as  we  are 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  I  count  Mr.  Wells  as  a  more  dangerous 
enemy  of  England  than  any  German  who  four  years  ago  bombed 
our  women  and  children. 

"For  this  reason,  I  have  written  'My  Dear  Wells'  and  have 
carefully  dissected  his  main  doctrines  and  theories.  But  I 
am  not  conscious  of  any  personal  malice  against  him.  Again 
and  again  I  have  challenged  him  to  meet  mo  in  argument  upon 
these   matters  of  deepest  concern   to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
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mankind.  When  he  refused  I  felt  I  was  justified  in  using  a  tone 
and  method  of  controversy  which  I  should  not  have  allowed 
myself  to  use  against  an  opponent  for  whom  I  could  feel  greater 
respect.  Mr.  Wells  is  accepted  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
as  a  profound  thinker,  guide  and  philosopher.  Yet  when  I  ask 
him  to  examine  his  theories  and  to  defend  them  against  my  argu- 
ments, he  snatches  up  the  handiest  stones  of  personal  abuse, 
hurls  them  at  me  and  runs  away  to  a  refuge  of  quibbles." 

Turning  to  the  serious  matter  of  the  authors'  quarrel  the  New 
York  Times  thinks  that  readers  of  the  "Outline  of  History" 
will  find  the  whole  truth  there  unspoken.     It  sees  that — 

"Mr.  Wells  is  something  less  and  much  more  than  a  mere 
'  Hater  of  England'  who  is  seeking  '  to  break  in  pieces  the 
British  Empire  and  to  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  civil  order  throughout  the  world.' 
The  thing  he  girds  at  so  vivaciously  is 
not  his  own  people,  nor  any  people,  but 
the  fact  that  throughout  history  nations 
have  existed,  and  that  progress  has  been 
so  largely  conditioned  by  the  passion  of 
nationality,  patriotism. 

"This  bias  is  the  cause  of  the  one  great 
inadequacy  of  an  'Outline' — which  in  so 
many  respects  is  not  only  adequate  but  amaz- 
ingly stimulating.  Most  readers  have  com- 
mented on  Mr.  Wells's  itch  for  shying  bricks 
at  great  national  heroes — Alexander,  Caesar, 
Napoleon.  In  the  case  of  most  of  them,  it 
must  be  admitted,  there  are  many  available 
brickbats.  The  true  bill  against  the  histor- 
ical outliner  is  that  he  fails  to  perceive  that 
there  is  also  an  immense  national  tragedy. 
Free  Hellas  proved  incapable  of  organizing 
and  solidifying  the  priceless  civilization  she 
had  developed  for  mankind,  and  Alexander 
flung  to  the  dogs  the  opportunity  of  estab- 
lishing even  an  Imperial  Greece.  In  the 
time  of  Caesar  the  Roman  Republic  had  lost 
its  primal  vitality  and  at  the  same  time  had 
grown  so  majestically  that  its  whole  govern- 
ment required  reorganizing.  One  man  was 
capable  of  such  a  feat,  and  he  was  assassi- 
nated. It  is  quite  possible  that  both  Alexander 
and  Caesar  were  as  warped  and  self-limited 
by  egotism  as  Napoleon.  We  shall  never 
know.  The  important  fact  is  that,  in  the 
case  of  all  three,  an  opportunity  for  sound 
and  nobly  conservative  nation-building  was 
lost.  But  Mr.  Wells,  who  dreams  of  a  dena- 
tionalized world  in  which  only  the  spirit  of 
Christian  brotherhood  avails,  finds  Alexander,  so  to  speak, 
a  mud  volcano,  Caesar  a  sewing  machine  and  Napoleon  cat's 
meat — only  because  they  did  not  espouse  his  cause  of  inter- 
national peace." 


school  ought  not  to  affect  one's  opinion  of  any  particular  work. 
One  may,  for  excellent  reasons,  dislike  a  movement :  one  may  hold 
that  it  hampers  or  sets  on  a  false  scent  more  artists  than  it 
serves;  that  it  induces  students  of  promise  to  waste  time  and 
energy  on  fruitless  problems;  that  it  generally  fails  to  get  the 
best  out  of  its  most  gifted  adherents,  while  it  pumps  into  a 
multitude  of  empty  heads  so  much  hot  air  as  to  swell  them  to 
disquieting  proportions.  This  is  pretty  much  what  I  think  of 
cubism;  but  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  deny  that,  experimenting 
in  these  very  problems  which  seem  to  me  to  lead  most  artists  into 
a  rather  unprofitable  world  of  abstractions,  Picasso  and  Braque 
have  produced  works  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  significance, 
while  those  of  Fernand  Leger,  Jean  Metsinger  and  other  avowed 
cubists  are  of  extraordinary  merit  and  deserve  the  most  careful 
attention.  The  fact  is,  perhaps,  there  never  was  a  movement, 
save  only  that  called  'art  nouveau,'  which  did   not  contribute 

something    to    the   world's  artistic    capital 

and  to  the  great  tradition.  What,  I  be- 
lieve, has  turned  so  many  intelligent  and 
sensitive  people  against  Jazz  is  the  encour- 
agement it  has  given  to  thousands  of  the 
stupid  and  vulgar  to  fancy  that  they  can 
understand  art,  and  to  hundreds  of  the  con- 
ceited to  imagine  that  they  can  create  it." 
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THE  BEST  OF  JAZZ-— "Too  much  jazz!"  is  the  wearied  cry 
of  even  some  of  the  professors  and  sponsors  of  the  movement. 
Jazz  has  become  a  term  much  more  comprehensive  than  its 
mere  application  to  dance  music.  It  embraces  all  thearts.  In 
music  it  reaches  up  till  it  embraces  Stravinsky.  In  poetry  it 
claims  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  probably  Ezra  Pound;  in  prose,  James 
Joyce;  and  in  painting,  Picabia.  These  are  some  of  the  high 
lights,  as  we  learn  from  an  article  in  the  New  Republic  by  Mr. 
Clive  Bell,  who  is  one  of  the  accepted  exponents  of  the  newest 
art  movements.  Such  names,  with  a  few  others,  in  this  writer's 
view,  "have  their  places  in  contemporary  civilization:  and 
such  talents  are  not  to  be  disposed  of  simply  by  the  present  of  a 
bad  name."    He  goes  on: 

" It  is  not  enough  to  call  an  artist  'extremist' or  'reactionary,' 
'cubist'  or  'impressionist,'  and  condemn  or  approve  him  as 
such.  These  classifications  are  merely  journalistic  or,  if  you  will, 
archeological  conveniences.  It  is  the  critic's  business  to  inquire 
not  so  much  whether  an  artist  is  'advanced'  or  'cubist'  or  'jazz' 
as  whether  he  is  good,  bad,  or  'interesting';  and  that  is  what 
most  critics  fail  to  do.    One's  general  opinion  of  a  movement  or 


'ITHOUT  Caruso,  Mexico  will 
have  no  tenor  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction to  celebrate  its  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  casting  off  of  Spanish 
rule.  But  the  fact  that  opera  will  play  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  these  centenary  cele- 
brations leads  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
(Boston)  to  review  the  musical  history  of 
our  neighbors'  capitol  which  puts  it  on  the 
map  alongside  New  York.     We  read: 

"Opera  may  be  regarded  as  an  appro- 
priate thing  to  have  a  place  in  the  centenary 
activities,  inasmuch  as  it  began  to  be 
cultivated  in  Mexico  not  long  after  the  asser- 
tion of  independence,  and  has  always  found 
appreciation.  When  conditions  within  the 
capital  and  on  the  road  between  the  capital 
and  the  coast  have  been  such  that  a 
company  could  make  a  visit  in  safety,  and 
even  when  they  have  not,  singers  have 
disclosed  an  eagerness  to  go  there  and 
seek  the  applause,  and  managers  to  seek  the  money,  which 
they  knew  awaited  them.  Vicente  Garcia,  after  having  in- 
troduced Italian  opera  in  New  York,  seems  to  have  had  no 
hesitation  about  transferring  the  experiment  to  Mexico  City. 
'In  the  old  Palenque  de  Gallos,  in  the  street  of  the  Moras,  which 
had  been  transformed  into  a  theater,'  says  Guillermo  Prieto 
in  his  memoirs,  'appeared  Garcia,  father  of  Malibran.  From 
his  throat  sounded  the  strains  of  modern  music'  By  modern 
music,  Prieto  meant  especially  the  operas  of  Rossini.  That  was 
in  1827,  and  Garcia,  on  his  way  out  of  the  country,  had  to  give 
up  his  earnings  to  bandits;  but  the  unfortunate  ending  of  his 
enterprise  did  not  deter  Mmes.  Pelligrini  and  Masini,  and  Messrs. 
Galli  and  Sirleti  from  making  a  visit  in  1831  and  producing 
Rossini's  pieces  on  the  themes  of  'Richard  Cceur  de  Lion'  and 
'Inez  de  Castro,'  and  other  works,  nor  did  it  discourage  Mme. 
Albini  from  going  in  1836,  under  Gorostiza's  management,  tu 
add  to  her  renown  as  singer  of  the  dramatic  soprano  arias  in 
Bellini's  'Norma.'  Mme.  La  Passy,  'turtle-dove  transformed 
into  woman,'  Boceti,  the  tenor,  and  Tomasi,  the  bass,  also 
had  the  courage  to  take  part  in  the  musical  conquest  of 
Mexico. 

"No  less  receptive  at  the  present  time  are  the  residents  of 
Mexico  to  song  than  they  were  in  the  thirties,  according  to 
what  the  manager  found  who  placed  before  them  Mr.  Caruso, 
Mme.  Besanzoni,  and  other  performers,  in  the  fall  of  1919.  They 
will  have  an  opportunity  in  the  long  series  of  productions  offered 
them  this  year  that  the  people  of  no  communities  in  the  United 
States  will  have,  except  those  of  Chicago  and  New  York.  Since 
Garcia,  no  opera  artist  seems  to  have  been  ruinously  treated  in 
getting  out  of  Mexico." 


KU  KLUX  CONDEMNED  BY  THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 


BREWING  BIGOTRY  and  sowing  racial  discord  are 
charged  againsl  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  by  practically  the 
entire  religious  press  of  the  country—  Protestant,  Catholic 

and  Jewish — which  have  joined  hands  wit Ij  the  daily  papers  in 
denouncing  the  Klan  as.  perhaps,  the  most  serious  menace  now 
threatening  the  national  unity  and  religious  harmony  for  which 
all  the  moral  forces  of  the  country  are  striving.  Nowhere  is 
criticism  of  the  organization  more  sternly  exprest  than  in  the 
South,  where  religious  weeklies  and  ministers  have  braved  the 
Klan    to    proclaim    their    <h>- 


appro'v  al  of  its  tends.  Even  in 
Atlanta,  where  the  new  Ku 
Klux  Klan  was  founded  in  1915 
by  Dr.  William  .J.  Simmons, 
Imperial  Wizard,  a  denomi- 
national organ  has  appealed  to 
Klansmen  to  withdraw  from 
an  organization  '•attended  by 
so  many  objectionable  fea- 
ture-." 

In  promoting  the  Klan  the 
organizers  are  charged  with 
capitalizing  certain  outstand- 
ing prejudices  in  the  country: 
those  against  the  Jew,  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  negro 
and  the  foreigner.  Statements 
by  the  Imperial  Wizard,  who 
was  formerly  a  Methodist  ex- 
horter  and  a  college  professor, 
are  taken  as  lending  support 
to  the  charge.  As  the  imperial 
Wizard  is  quoted  in  the  St. 
Louis  Star,  the  Klan  excludes 
Jews  "because  they  do  not 
believe  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. We  exclude  Catholics 
because  they  owe  allegiance  to 
an  institution  that  is  foreign  to 
i  he  government  of  the  I  United 

Slates.  Any  native-born  American  who  is  a  member  of 
the  English  Church  or  any  other  foreign  church  is  barred. 
.   .    .   We  draw  the  color  line  just  as  Cod  does." 

To  have  such  factors  in  politics  as  a  group  of  anti-Catholics. 
anti-Negroes,  anti-foreigners,  or  "anti-any-other-group."  says 
the  New  York  Christian  Work  (undenominational)  "is  thoroughly 
vicioUB."  The  movement  "ismo^l  unfortunate  at  the  time  when 
th.  ( Ihurch  and  ( 'hristianity  are  attempting  to  bring  moral  order 
0"t  of  moral  chaos."     Il  adds: 

Prom  the  Christian  point  of  view,  the  Ku  Klux  organization 

and    those    who    use    its    methods,    whether  official    or   otherwise, 

dangerous  to  the  common   life.     To  have  a  group  of  men 

abroad  in  America  whose  purpose  it  is  to  stir  up  prejudice  of  any 

kind  is  not  onlj  unchristian,  hut  contrar\  to  well-eslaUished 
American    principles;    to    have   the   truth    regarding   negroes  and 

negro  organizations  basely  distorted  can  only  mean  the  aggrava- 
tion of  a  situation  already  had  enough." 

Bearding  the  lion  in  his  own  lair,  the  Atlanta  Wesleyan  Chris- 
Han  Advocate  '.Methodist),  quotes  tic-  threat  attributed  to  the 
80 


Imperial  Wizard  that  "those  who  have  deliberately  maligned 
and  slandered  us  are  going  to  awake  some  day  to  a  very  unpleas- 
ant situation."  and  asks:  "Upon  what  meat  hath  W.  J.  Simmons 
fed  that  he  hath  grown  so  great'.'  Why  should  he  bestride  this 
narrow  world  like  a  Colossus.'"  \n  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  new 
organization  is  "capitalizing  an  old  Southern  sentiment,"  this 
journal  "can  not  believe  thai  any  considerable  number  of  our 
people  will  identify  secret  methods,  sectionalism,  partizanism 
and    racial    hatred    with    American   democracy."      Speaking  for 

Southern  religious  leaders,  the 
Atlanta  weekly  declares:  "The 
Ku  Klux  Klan  is  not  so  much 
condemned  by  any  proposed 
purpose  as  by  the  tragical  re- 
sults in  the  multiplication  all 
over  the  country  of  acts  of 
masked  mob  violence  for  which 
the  order  is  directly  or  indi- 
rectly responsible."  Further- 
more: 

"How  do  the  pompous 
words,  'Imperial  Wizard  of  an 
Invisible  Empire'  sound  in  the 
ears  of  a  democratic  American'.' 
The  New  Ku  Klux  Klan  is 
condemned  aside  from  any 
concrete  acts  of  violence  for 
which  the  Klan  may  be  directly 
or  indirectly  responsible. 

"The  proposal  of  law  en- 
forcement by  masked  men 
condemns  it.  Do  democratic 
Americans  believe  in  calling 
in  a  mass  of  hooded  and  veiled 
figures  to  assist  the  govern- 
ment'.' In  the  name  of  all  that 
is  American  and  democratic 
discourage  and  resist  the  un- 
American  and  undemocratic 
order.  It  carries  with  it  the 
peril  of  still  further  corrupting 
politics,  so  that  even  now  in 
Georgia,  some  politicians  are 
walking  with  a  delicate  tread. 
It  will  result  in  the  perversion  of  justice  in  the  courts.  It 
introduces  a  perilous  element   into   the  jury  system." 

Moreover,  "there  is  no  need  for  a  Ku  Klux  Klan,"  asserts 
The  Presbyterian  Advance,  which  believes  that  the  chief  objection 
to  the  organization  is  that  it  is  secret,  with  the  announced  purpose 
of  assisting  the  regular  officers  of  the  law.  'There  is  no  need 
for  secrecy  in  such  work,  and  secrecy  offers  a  temptation  too 
strong  to  he  resisted  to  take  t  he  law  in  their  own  hands."  Those 
who  so  desire  "can  he  more  effective  and  exercise  a  better  in- 
fluence by  working  openly  for  law  enforcement."  And  no 
matter  in  whose  supposed  interest  such  secret  underground 
proceedings  may  claim  to  he.  says  the  Reformat  Church  Mes- 
senger, "they  do  not  smack  of  the  spirit  of  genuine  Americanism 
nor  of  Christian  tolerance." 

Openly  and  avowedly  hostile  to  Catholics,  as  well  as  to  Jews, 

foreigners  and    negroes,    the    Klan    is   to   he  condemned,  declares 

The  Michigan  Catholic  (Detroit),  because  its  policies  are  "both 
unchristian  and  un-American."  There  is  but  one  feature,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  weekly,  that  commends  the  Klan      "  It  has  come 


INVOKING    EVIL    SPIRITS. 

— Thurlby  in  the  Seattle  Times. 
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out  honestly  and  declared  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  its  existence 
is  to  keep  Catholics  out  of  any  political  offices  that  carry  with 
them  a  sense  of  power.    This  outspoken  declaration  puts  the  Klan 
in  its  place."    As  to  the  religion  of  its  members, 

"They  have  blasphemously  adopted  the  Cross  as  their  ensign 
and  under  the  banner  of  this  sacred  symbol  would  deny  to  Jews 
the  rights  of  our  common  humanity.  They  would  forbid  this 
large  percentage  of  American  people  any  activity  in  public 
affairs.  They  pretend  to  work  for  the  abolition  of  terrorism  and 
in  their  very  constitution  would  terrorize  the  whole  black  race  in 
the  United  States.  .  .  .  Now  that  it  has  come  out  into  the  open 
with  its  un-American  and  unchristian  gospel  we  feel  confident 
that  it  will  get  short  shrift  from  the  American  people." 

But  "if  the  American  people  are  content  that  such  a  condition 
should  exist,"  says  The  American  Israelite  (Cincinnati),  "well  and 
good;  if  they  are  not,  it  is  high  time  that  their  organ,  the  secular 
and  religious  press,  take  an  open  stand  and  express  their  con- 
demnation." It  may  require  civil  war  to  suppress  the  organiza- 
tion, thinks  the  New  York  Amsterdam  News,  a  negro  organ;  "but 
it  must  be  supprest.  Of  that  we  are  certain.  Millions  of  us 
are  ready  to  fight  and  die,  if  necessary,  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
may  be  destroyed.  The  American  Jew,  negro,  Catholic  and 
alien,  we  believe,  are  substantially  as  one  this  view  of  the  matter." 


TO  CHRISTIANIZE  BUSINESS  IN  ENGLAND 


B 


USINESS  IS  BUSINESS"  may  have  been  a  sound 
enough  maxim  before  the  war,  but  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
has  recently  begun  in  England  a  national  movement 
to  establish  commerce  and  industry  on  Christian  principles, 
whic1  has  received  remarkable  demonstrations  of  popular 
supp  rt.  Conferences  to  propagate  the  new  code  are  being  held 
frequently,  and  lately  crowds  in  Hyde  Park,  that  famous  forum 
of  British  public  opinion,  adopted  a  resolution  demanding  that  a 
new  opportunity  be  molded  out  of  the  old  order  and  that  Chris- 
tian principles  be  made  the  basis  of  all  departments  of  life. 
Forty-nine  speakers,  representing  many  religious  faiths  and 
political  creeds,  addrest  the  crowds  in  relays  of  seven,  from  as 
many  platforms  formed  in  a  wide  circle,  and,  we  are  told, 
received  every  indication  of  sympathy.  As  significant  as  were 
the  occasion  and  the  speakers,  writes  Richard  W.  Hogue  in  The 
Churchman  (Episcopal,  New  York),  by  far  the  most  significant 
thing  was  the  fact  that  the  social  message  of  Christianity 
brought  together  such  notable  representatives  of  ever}7  branch 
of  the  Christian  Church  and  of  the  labor  movement.  By  the 
side  of  a  distinguished  bishop  of  the  Anglican  Church  sat  equally 
distinguished  representatives  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Jesuit 
Order,  the  Nonconformists,  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen, 
the  National  Federation  of  Women  Workers,  and  the  Union 
of  Post  Office  Workers.  All  spoke  on  the  resolution,  which 
was  distributed  among  the  people  and  in  the  making  of  which 
each  speaker  had  been  consulted.  The  resolution,  as  printed 
in  The  Churchman,  follows: 

"In  face  of  the  collapse  of  our  existing  economic,  industrial 
and  social  order,  and  of  so  much  blindness  in  statesmanship,  this 
meeting  urges  all  men  and  women  of  good-will  to  recognize  that 
the  solution  of  the  deadlock  can  be  found  only  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  of  Christianity  to  all  the  departments 
of  human  life. 

"It  declares  that  a  persistent  refusal  to  apply  these  principles 
of  Truth,  Justice,  and  Brotherly  Love  is  a  denial  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Who  lived  and  died  for  their  establishment  on  earth. 

"  It  further  records  its  conviction  that  the  present  system  being 
based  largely  on  unrestricted  competition  for  private  and  sec- 
tional advantage,  must  be  brought  to  an  end,  since  it  fosters 
the  sins  of  avarice  aDd  injustice,  lays  a  yoke  of  thraldom  upon 
masses  of  men  and  women,  and  leads  almost  inevitably  to  war. 

"Therefore  this  meeting  calls  upon  all  Christian  people  to  find 
in  the  failure  of  the  old  society  a  supreme  opportunity  for  the 


building  up  of  a  new  order  that  shall  be  founded  on  brotherly 
cooperation  in  service  for  the  common  good." 

Not  one  speaker,  says  the  writer,  sought  to  qualify  or  tone 
down  any  of  the  far-reaching  statements  in  this  resolution. 
Instead, 

"Unqualified  condemnation  of  the  present  industrial  system 
marked  every  speech  and  met  with  enthusiastic  affirmation  by 
the  audience  of  several  thousand.  More  than  one  speaker  pro- 
claimed the  need  of  a  thorough,  non- violent  revolution;  from 
several  came  the  emphatic  statement:  'Capitalism  is  dead!'  All 
agreed  that  the  Christian  Church  must  act  as  well  as  speak,  and 
that  quickly.  Frequently  the  anti-war  note  was  strong  and 
unqualified  and  all  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples as  the  only  enduring  foundation  for  the  new  social  order. 

"One  question  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  a  group  of 
Americans  who  were  present,  some  of  whom  formed  a  part  of  the 
procession.  That  question  was:  'Could  such  a  demonstration, 
with  such  speakers,  take  place  in  the  United  States?  Will  it  take 
place  and  if  so,  who  will  take  the  initiative? '  It  was  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation  which  arranged  this  remarkable  Hyde 
Park  meeting.  Perhaps  the  same  organization  in  America  will 
arrange  a  similar  demonstration.  If  not,  it  may  be  the  Church 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy.  The  thing  can  and  should 
be  done." 

The  English  movement  which  promises  so  much  grew,  says  a 
writer  in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  out  of  a  conference  of 
business  men  held  in  1919  to  consider  the  relation  of  Christianity 
to  commerce  and  industry.  A  number  of  meetings  followed,  and 
subsequently  a  provisional  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
memorandum  that  would  focus  all  the  views  into  a  direct  appeal. 
At  the  end  of  1920  was  framed  a  list  of  tenets  which,  we  are  told, 
may  be  summarized  in  the  words:  "The  governing  motive  and 
regulative  principle  of  all  industry  and  commerce  should  be 
service  of  the  community,  and  am7  competition  should  be  sub- 
ordinated to  that  service."  At  a  conference  in  Central  Hall, 
Westminster,  saj^s  the  writer, 

"Lord  Robert  Cecil  reminded  the  members  that  the  present 
unrest  in  industry  was  not  confined  to  their  own  country  but  was 
common  to  all  countries.  Exaggerated  competition  was  the 
underlying  cause,  leading  to  wasteful  rivalry,  gigantic  trusts, 
and  the  incredible  folly  of  the  general  strike,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  put  pressure  on  the  community  in  order  to  wring  justice 
from  the  employers.  This  he  described  as  economic  civil  war. 
To  this  pass  the  present  system  of  unrestricted  competition, 
based  on  the  twin  theories  of  evolution  and  political  economy, 
had  brought  us,  and  the  result  was  a  terrible  reproach  to  our 
citizenship. 

"  'Business  is  business,'  Lord  Robert  affirmed,  was  a  destroying 
maxim  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  its  application  had  largely  de- 
humanized business.  Humanity,  consideration  for  others,  had 
been  ruled  out  in  favor  of  profitable  and  successful  business. 
All  this,  he  said,  argued  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
point  of  view.  No  one  section  of  the  community  was  to  blame; 
we  had  to  get  back  to  Christian  ideals.  At  the  root  of  these  lay 
cooperation  for  the  common  good.  Before  that  could  be  realized 
there  must  be  a  development  of  the  general  corporate  feeling  of 
the  community.  There  was  need  of  a  recognition  of  Labor  and 
Capital  on  equal  terms.  Most  of  all,  the  workmen  must  be  given 
a  share  in  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  management." 


MOTHER  AS  A  MOVIE  CENSOR.— While  there  must  be  a 
censorship  in  the  opinion  of  The  Lutheran  Standard,  in  order 
"to  make  the  movie  a  fit  place  for  our  children  to  go  to," 
legal  restrictions  "will  never  give  us  a  clean  show  any  more 
than  temperance  laws  ever  gave  us  a  clean  saloon."  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  "the  place  to  do  the  censoring  is  right  in 
the  home."     As  the  Lutheran  editor  argues: 

"By  divine  right  every  mother  is  the  censor  of  her  own 
children,  and  ht  it  be  clearly  understood  that  no  mother  can 
ever  delegate  that  responsibility  and  right  to  any  State  official. 
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Lei  every  Christian  home  and  every  other  exemplary  and 
respectable  home,  even  it'  it  is  not  Christian,  censor  their  own 
children,  and  the  movies  will  soon  take  rare  of  themselves;  the 
movie  manager,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  a  selfish  one,  will 
soon  give  clean  films  as  the  majority  will  demand.  For  the 
sake  of  dollars  and  cents  they  make  it  their  business  to  give  the 
public  what  it  wants.  It  is  the  mother's  duty,  however,  to 
bring  up  children  who  will  want  only  what  is  pure  and  noble. 
And  it'  Christian  homes  themselves  would  consistently  set  the 
example  in  doing  this,  others,  many  of  them  at  least,  would  soon 
fall  into  line.     'Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.'" 


USING  THE  "DEVIL'S  ADVOCATE" 

PULPIT  DIALOG  is  one  of  the  finest  means  of  Christian 
propaganda,  says  a  writer  in  The  Christum  World  < London) 
who  advocates  the  method  which  has  long  been  in 
successful  use  in  France  and  which  is  now  in  vogue  among 
Catholics  in  England.  The  method,  it  is  said,  never  fails  to 
attract  an  audience,  and  brings  together  the  men  and  women 
mosl  in  need  of  enlightenment  on  questions  of  faith  and  Scrip- 
ture. Moreover,  "it  advertises  to  all  that  the  pulpit  is  no  coward's 
castle;  hut  rather  that  its  occupants  are  keenly  alive  to  all 
the  stirrings  of  men's  thoughts,  and  that  they  are  desirous  of 
helping  their  fellows  to  clear  thinking  and  to  true  living."  As 
described  by  Frederic  C.  Spurr  in  the  London  weekly,  the  pulpit 
dialog  consists  in  tackling  some  great  religious  or  social  theme 
in  the  way  of  affirmation  and  contradiction.  Two  pulpits  or 
platforms  are  erected,  in  each  of  which  stands  the  antagonist  of 
the  other.  The  speaker  who  takes  the  affirmative  opens  his  case, 
and  then,  at  a  convenient  moment,  he  is  interrupted  by  the 
advocatus  diaboli,  who  challenges  him.  An  account  of  such  a 
debate,  held  in  a  London  church,  shows  how  it  is  conducted: 

"The  subject  was  mixed  marriages  and  dispensations;  a  sub- 
ject which,  I  believe,  has  given  much  concern  to  the  heads  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Father  Day  set  forth  the  dogma  of  his 
Church  upon  the  matter.  It  was  all  courteously  done,  but  it  was 
uncompromising,  as  might  be  expected.  His  antagonist  for  the 
hour  was  a  brother  Jesuit,  Father  (Jalton,  a  jolly-faced  man  with 
a  great  gift  of  humor — an  Irishman,  I  should  imagine.  He 
stood  in  his  opposing  pulpit  and  launched  a  series  of  explosive 
objections  against  his  brother.  It  was  quite  evident  to  me  that 
the  whole  thing  had  been  carefully  prepared  beforehand;  yet  it 
was  so  cleverly  presented  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  complete 
spontaneity.  Father  Galton,  as  antagonist,  did  not  spare  his 
brother.  The  objections  he  offered  were  real  objections  drawn 
from  ordinary  life,  and  such  as  he  must  have  heard  times  without 
dumber.  I  carefully  watched  the  congregation  as  the  debate 
proceeded,  and  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  priestly  objector  was 
expressing  the  thoughts  of  many  present.  It  was  all  done  with 
good  humor,  but  it  was  thoroughly  done.  |«The  audience  laughed 
heartily  at  a  number  of  the  sallies  made.  Now,  sir,  answer  that 
if  you  can:  I've  got  you  there.  What  right  has  your  Church  to 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  people  in  this  way?'  And  so  it  pro- 
ceeded. I  should  judge  that  the  audience  for  the  most  part  was 
satisfied.  They  would  probably  feel  that  their  difficulties  had 
•iot  been  shelved,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  new  attachment 
between  themselves  and  their  priests  would  be  formed.  The  air 
of  honesty  over  the  whole  proceedings  was  certain,  impressive. 
Into  the  truth,  or  otherwise,  of  the  underlying  ideas,  which  prob- 
ibly  most  of  those  presenl  would  accept  such  as  the  infallibility 
if  the  Church  I  do  not  now  propose  to  enter.  I  repeat  my 
simple  and  sole  concern  is  wit  h  I  he  im  thod." 

The  writer  marked  as  worthy  of  notice  that  "nothing  was 
i done,"  that  there  were  HO  special  pleadings  and  invented 
objections.  Everything  was  brief,  the  dialog  lasting  only 
torty-five  minutes.  The  debate  was  marked  by  good  humor,  I  ho 
•  t  times  "the  objector's  broadsides  were  as  deadly  as  anything 
thai  one  experiences  in  Hyde  Part  at  the  hands  of  professional 
Secularists."  Having  noted  the  success  of  this  method  of  prop- 
iting  and  explaining  the  Gospel,  the  writer  is  confirmed  in  his 
belief  th'at  it-  use  may  be  extended,  and  urges: 

"Consider  the  situation  so  far  as  the  churches  are  concerned. 
At  present  the  preacher  has  it  all  bis  own  way.    He  pours  into  the 


minds  and  hearts  of  his  hearers  what  he  believes  to[be  Christian 
truth.  The  audience  remains  passive.  It  has  to  be  so,  since 
places  of  worship  are  protected  against  brawlers.  But  at  the 
present  time  there  are  very  few  audiences  which  do  not  contain 
men  and  women  in  whose  minds  a  ferment  is  in  process.  The 
events  of  the  last  seven  years  have  been  disconcerting  and  dis- 
quieting for  millions  of  people,  whose  'faith'  has  received  a  rude 
shock.  Xew  and  serious  questions  have  emerged.  An  under- 
current of  challenge  is  present  in  the  minds  of  many.  Men  and 
women  who  on  Sundays  listen  to  us  read  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  during  the  week,  and  they  talk  among  themselves 
about  religious  things.  Many  of  them  are  confused  and  troubled. 
Yet  they  say  nothing  to  us  about  all  this.  We  see  them  sitting 
quietly  listening  to  us  as  we  discourse  from  the  pulpit.  They  hear, 
but  they  make  no  reply.  Some  of  us  have  adopted  a  'question 
night,'  when  written  questions,  previously  sent  in,  are  answered. 
It  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  what  is  going  on  that  on  these  ques- 
tion nights  a  larger  congregation  than  usual  assembles  and  listens 
with  the  keenest  interest  to  questions  and  answers.  And  the 
questions  themselves  are  significant.  They  show  that  large 
numbers  of  people  are  thinking  deeply  of  great  subjects,  and  that 
they  are  perplexed.  They  want  guidance,  and  they  take  the 
opportunity  of  accepting  it,  when  opportunity  is  offered  to  them. 
But  great  numbers  of  people  will  not  write  out  their  questions. 
They  find  difficulty  in  formulating  them.  Still  more  do  they 
object  to  asking  them  viva  voce.  It  is  a  rare  gift  to  be  able  to  put 
a  clear  question  in  a  succinct  form,  without  elaboration  and  with- 
out trappings.  There  is  a  great  and  growing  need  for  men's 
unformulated  questions  to  be  answered." 


CHURCH  UNITY  PROGRESS  IN  VERMONT 

REALIZING  THAT  BEFORE  LONG  most  of  the  doors 
of  Protestant  churches  in  the  rural  State  of  Vermont 
would  be  closed  unless  something  were  done  about  it, 
representatives  of  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Methodist 
churches  came  together  and  worked  out  a  plan  of  inter-cl  urch 
cooperation.  This  plan  has  been  in  use  now  for  nearly  four 
years.  As  Dr.  Paul  L.  Vogt  writes  in  The  Christian  Work, 
(New  York)  the  experience  is  too  limited  to  justify  final  con- 
clusions, but  there  is  evidence  already  at  hand  to  show  that 
the  movement  toward  a  disappearance  of  Protestantism  in 
the  State  has  been  checked.  The  plan  is  to  allocate  a  community 
to  one  or  another  denomination,  according  to  agreement.'  By 
the  middle  of  last  year  thirty-four  communities  had  been 
organized,  and  seventy-four  churches  had  been  included  in 
the  readjustments.  Church  membership,  we  are  told,  has  not 
shown  a  marked  increase,  due  to  the  fact  that  "either  actual 
abandonment  of  farms  is  still  in  process,  or  the  land  is  passing 
into  the  hands  of  a  non-Protestant  population."  In  the  reports 
so  far  made,  there  has  been  no  doubt  cast  on  the  success  of  the 
movement,  altho  in  many  cases  the  adjustment  is  going  on 
slowly.  In  almost  all  cases  the  standing  of  the  church  in  the 
community  is  said  to  have  been  materially  bettered,  and  in 
many  other  cases  new  community  activities  under  church  aus- 
pices have  been  successfully  inaugurated.  The  greatest  difficulty, 
we  read,  is  "that  of  securing  pastors  competent  to  put  on  a 
community  program  adequate  to  the  need,"  and  it  is  "believed 
that  the  movement  would  be  a  marked  success  in  practically 
every  instance  if  adequate  leadership  could  be  found."  Of 
the  general  effect  of  the  Vermont  plan  so  far,  Dr.  Vogt  says: 

"It  has  strengthened  the  forces  of  the  Church  and  made  possi- 
ble an  effort  to  secure  better  leadership.  It  has  lessened  sec- 
tarian spirit  and  increased  community  cooperation.  It  has 
made  possible  leadership  by  the  Church  that  could  not  have 
been  given  under  other  circumstances.  The  number  of  ad- 
justments made  in  such  a  comparatively  short  time  and  the 
permanency  of  the  adjustments  to  date  indicate  that  the  method 
of  allocation  of  responsibility  offers  a  rapid  and  trustworthy 
method  of  solution  of  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  rural 
church  work. 

"Vermont  deserves  the  ('idlest  credit  for  pointing  the  way 
toward  a  more  efficient  service  of  the  church  in  our  smaller 
communities." 
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Healthy,  happy  boys  and  girls. 
Sparkling  eyes  and  flying  curls, 
Showing  by  their  dashing  play 
They  eat  Campbell's  every  day! 


^ifli'ijjii 


Bounding  health 

How  much  it  depends  on  the  food  we  eat !  One 
simple  rule  will  add  as  much  downright  pleasure  to  your 
eating  as  it  will  bring  unfailing  benefit.  Eat  good  soup 
every  day !  Do  it  yourself  and  insist  that  your  children 
gain  the  strength  and  vigor  that  soup  gives, 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

is  a  shining  example  of  how  good  soup  stimulates  appetite, 
energizes  digestion,  nourishes  and  constructs  the  body 
tissues.  Pure  tomato  juices,  creamery  butter  and  granulated 
sugar  are  skillfully  spiced  and  blended  with  the  other 
ingredients  to  produce  this  tonic,  healthful,  delightful  dish. 
You  never  tire  of  it. 


21  kinds 


12c  a  can 


\ 
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Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  never  mentions  the 
earthquake;  Arizona  mentions  every- 
thing and  seems  to  expect  you  to  take 
her  for  what  she's  worth.  Arizona  Lyrics 
I  Alto  )  publishes  every  other  month  and 
lately  had   this: 

THE  MARVELS. OF  ARIZONA 

By  Josiah  Bond 

I. 

The  tarantula  and  vinagaron, 

Matasiete,  scorpion, 
The  centipede  so  queerly  grown. 

All  crawl  in  Arizona! 

II. 
The  Gila  Monster,  venting  spleen, 

The  campomoche,  slick  and  green, 
The  hydrophobia  skunk,  so  mean, 

All  kill  in  Arizona ! 

III. 

The  horned  toads  and  the  rattlesnakes, 
Cactus  spikes  and  pointed  stakes, 

The  plains  and  the  imagined  lakes, 
All  bed  in  Arizona! 

IV. 
Sahuaro,  datil  and  mescal. 

The  ocotillo,  chaparral, 
Sotol,  viznaga  and  nopal, 

All  grow  in  Arizona ! 

V. 
The  enchiladas,  night  and  morn. 

Tortillas  poured  from  plenty's  horn, 
'  Tomales  made  of  meat  and  corn. 
All  cloy  in  Arizona! 

VI. 
The  olden  houses  built  of  mud, 

Plains  steeped  in  prehistoric  blood. 
Now  garbed  with  blossom  and  with  bud, 

All  merge  in  Arizona!! 

The  cult  of  the  garden  has  not  reached 
quite  the  pitch  with  us  that  our  English 
cousins  boast.  But  here  in  the  London 
Outlook  we  see  a  garden  that  must  be  rare 
even  over  there.  Yet  how  fascinating  is 
just  the  roll-call  of  the  denizens  thereof: 

A  BLESSING 

By  Geoffrey  Dearmer 

Maj  your  home  all  blessed  be, 
A  home  and  wild  flower  sanctuary. 
May  still  crocus  candles  glow 
With  hanging  drops  of  driven  snow 
With  celandine  and  spiking  squills 
And  wide-awoken  daffodils; 
Closed  and  tattered  tulips  creaking 
Stalk  to  stalk;  mimosa  seeking 
Levels  where  her  sulphur  springs 
May  powder  faintly  whirring  wings; 
And  sudden-green  your  garden  stay 
From  front  of  March  till  fall  of  May. 

When  your  Spring  to  Summer  grows 
May  the  puffed  and  rampant  rose 
Mingle  scent  with  scent  of  stocks. 
May  sweet,  peas  In  Battering  flocks 
More  your  heart  than  twins  entwine. 
May  the  dancing  columbine 
In  her  frock  of  frailest   blue 
Hold  your  heart  entangled  loo. 
May  Jacob'!  belli  below  you  chime 
Whilst  jrou  Ms  light  ladder  climb 
May  Solomon's  seal,  while  row  on  row. 
Chime  above  you,  and  below 
Maj    lilies  of  Hie  valley  chime 
\n<l   tell  fche  lime  below   tin-  lime. 

So,  when  rich  Autumn  fills  your  figs 

And  breathe!  bloom  on  your  grapes.      May  grigs 

Hop  in  Die  heavy  grass  when   pops 

TIms  glowing  gorse.    May  mushroom  lops 


With  gills  of  pink  and  domes  of  cream 
Amid  your  dewy  meadows  gleam. 
And  when  winged  dragons,  horned  and  blue, 
With  oozy,  hidden  haunts  in  view. 
Vie  with  the  last  bees  booming  by — 
When  late  birds  ride  the  racing  sky — 
May  soon  your  fasting  gardensing 
The  coming  Festival  of  Spring. 

Death  moves  many  moods,  but  this 
one  is  all  of  the  zest  of  future  living.  It 
is  a  fine  document  of  the  personal  convic- 
tion of  immortality.  The  Westminster 
Gazette  (London)  prints  it. 

THE  JOURNEY 

By  L.  Le  Mesurier 

It's  a  wild  night  for  a  soul  to  go. 
Stars  shine,  but  winds  blow 
And  the  flood  tides  flow. 

It's  a  long  road  to  the  nearest  star 
Where  the  band  of  well-beloved  are, 
But  I  shall  reach  it,  near  or  far. 

A  wild  night  for  a  naked  soul 
To  cast  aside  the  broken  bowl 
And  start  for  the  distant  goal. 

A  wild  night  and  a  lonely  way, 
And  Death  is  terrible,  they  say, 
Yet  methinks  I  like  his  looks  today. 

And  glad  I'll  lay  my  garments  by 
And  fling  me  forth  to  the  windy  sky 
When  Death  rides  by. 

A  long  road  to  the  nearest  star, 
Where  the  band  of  well-beloved  are. 
But  I  shall  reach  it,  near  or  far. 

The  complaint  behind  the  scorn  of  these 
words  is  unspoken;  perhaps  it  is  merely 
the  exasperation  of  age.  Printed  in  the 
Yale  Review: 

THE  SOLITARY 

By  Sara  Teasdale 

Let  them  think  I  love  them  more  than  I  do, 
Let  them  think  I  care,  though  I  go  alone, 

If  it  lifts  their  pride,  what  is  it  to  me 

Who  am  self-complete  as  a  flower  or  a  stone? 

1 1  is  one  to  me  that  they  come  or  go 

If  I  have  myself  and  the  drive  of  my  will. 

And  strength  to  climb  on  a  summer  night 
And  watch  the  stars  swarm  over  the  hill. 

My  heart  has  grown  rich  with  the  passing  of  years 
I  have  less  need  now  than  when  I  was  young 

To  share  myself  with  every  comer. 

Or  shape  my   thoughts  into   words   with   my 
tongue. 

The  signing  of  our  peace  treaty  with 
Germany  seemed  to  leave  our  poets  dumb. 
"Bored  indifference"  is  what  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Freeman  sees  in  populace 
as  well  as  poets.  The  same  attitude  was 
observed  in  England  when  her  turn  came 
and  the  Manchester  Guardian  was  the  only 
paper  practically  to  signalize  it  in  verses 
like  these  which  the  Freeman  quotes  as 
apropos  for  us: 

APRES  LA  GUERRE 

By  Lucio 

And  will  there  be  bands  and  bonfires? 

And  will  there  be  guns  and  milk? 
And  joyous  expressions  and  public  processions. 

And  bunting  and  banners  of  silk? 


Will  all  the  ex-sodgers  assemble, 

All  privately  thanking  their  stars 
That  this  calculation  was  not  'the  duration' 

As  reckoned  by  Tommies  and  Tars? 

No,  nothing  like  that  will  be  noted — 

The  day  will  have  moments  of  joy, 
But  joy  that's  official  and  rather  judicial 

And  not  for  the  vulgar  polloi. 

Discreet  and  genteel  the  rejoicing, 

With  jests  of  a  dignified  shape — 
The   pundits  who  tell   'em   will   write  them  on 
vellum 

And  bind  them  all  up  with  red  tape. 


Away  in  some  office  in  Whitehall 

The  pundits  will  gravely  await 
The  due  presentation  of  some  proclamation. 

The  which  they  will  witness  and  date; 

And  then  they'll  lean  back  on  their  divans 
(Nay,  even  self-righteously  sprawl), 

And  ejaculate,  "Ah!   To  us  the  eclat — 
We  finished  the  war  after  all!" 

"Sir,  a  whole  history,"  said  Hamlet,  and 
here  is  life  and  death  comprest  in  a  nut- 
shell. It  is  a  poem  from  "Saturday  Mar- 
ket" (Macmillan  Company),  and  the 
writer  is  one  of  the  significant  members  of 
the  modern  English  school. 

THE  NARROW  DOOR 

By  Charlotte  Mew 

The  narrow  door,  the  narrow  door 

On  the  three  steps  of  which  the  cafe  children 
play 
Mostly  at  shop  with  pebbles  from  the  shore. 
It  is  always  shut  this  narrow  door 

But  open  for  a  little  while  today. 

And  round  it.  each  with  pebbles  in  his  hand, 

A  silenced  crowd  the  cafe  children  stand 

To  see  the  long  box  jerking  down  the  bend 

Of  twisted  stair;  then  set  on  end, 

Quite  filling  up  the  narrow  door 

Till  it  comes  out  and  does  not  go  in  any  more. 

Along  the  quay  you  see  it  wind. 
The  slow  black  line.  Some  one  pulls  up  the  blind 
Of  the  small  window  just  above  the  narrow  door— 
"  Tiens!  que  veux-tu  acheter?"  Renee  cries, 
"Mais,  pour  quat'sous,  des  cignons,"  Jean  replies 
And  one  pays  down  with  pebbles  from  the  shore. 

We  end  with  a  quotation  from  Con- 
temporary Verse  that  all  our  modernists  will 
cry  "pish!"  to,  but  what  of  that?  They 
preach  discontent: 

THE  HOME-KEEPERS. 

By  Helen  Cowles  Le   Cron 

A  little  dream  keeps  house  with  me — 

Outside,  the  surge  and  flow 
Of  city  throngs,  of  wind,  of  sea — ' 

The  world  the  great  ones  know. 

But  we — we  wash  the  cups  and  spoons 

And  make  the  copper  shine, 
And  knit,  on  sunny  afternoons, 

Beside  the  trumpet-vine. 

We  smile  at  many  a  secret  joke; 

We  weed  the  lettuce-bed; 
We  sweep  the  hearth,  and  pause  to  stroke 

Tho  snow-white  kitten's  head. 

The  neighbors  hear  our  songs,  and  say, 

"  How  queer  some  folks  can  be!" 
They  wonder  what  can  keep  us  gay, 

My  little  dream  and  me. 

But  I  am  wise,  and  therefore  know, 

For  sewing  up  a  seam 
Or  keeping  cupboard  shelves  just  so, 

There's  nothing  like  a  dream  ! 
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STEIN  WAY 

THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 


^OCCASIONALLY  the  genius  of  man  pro- 
duces some  masterpiece  of  art  —  a  syn> 
phony,  a  book,  a  painting — of  such  surpassing 
greatness  that  for  generation  upon  generation  it 
stands  as  an  ideal,  unequaled  and  supreme.  For 
more  than  three  score  years  the  position  of  the 
Steinway  Piano  has  been  comparable  to  such  a 
masterpiece — with  this  difference:  A  symphony, 
a  book,  a  painting,  once  given  to  the  world, 
stands  forever  as  it  is.  Its  creator  cannot  be- 
queath  to  future  generations  the  task  of  carrying 


it  to  still  higher  perfection.  But  the  Steinway, 
great  as  it  was  in  Richard  Wagner's  day,  has 
grown  greater  still  with  each  generation  of  the 
Steinway  family.  From  Wagner,  Liszt  and 
Rubinstein  down  through  the  years  to  Paderew- 
ski,  Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann,  the  Steinway 
has  come  to  be  "The  Instrument  of  the  Immor' 
tals."  He  who  owns  a  Steinway  is  in  company 
with  the  great.  And  he  who  owns  a  Steinway 
possesses  an  unmistakable  token  of  musical  cul' 
ture  and  distinction,  recognized  the  world  over. 


Steinway  &  Sons   and   their  dealers   have  made  it  conveniently  possible  for  music  lovers  to  orvn  a  Slcinrvay. 
Prices:     $875  and  up,  plus  freight  at  points  distant  from  Ncn>   Yorl(. 

STEINWAY    &    SONS,    Steinway    Hall,    109    E.    14th    Street,   New   York 


OBREGON  AS  HERO   AND   BUSINESS  MAN 


By  Courtesy  of  "System"  Chicago 


A  GREAT  MAN,  one  of  the  greatest  in  history,  is  doing 
his  work  practically  unrecognized  by  the  world  in  general 
and  America  in  particular,  if  we  may  trust  the  judgment 
of  E.  J.  Dillon,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  British  jour- 
nalists. The  new  hero,  whom  Mr.  Dillon  places  above  Bismarck 
and  Roosevelt,  among  others,  for  certain  qualities  of  leadership, 
"and  that  elusive  quality  which  occasionally  goes  by  the  name 
of  grandeur,"  is  Alvaro  Obregon,  President  of  Mexico.  He  is 
also,  which  may  be  more 
to  the  point  in  the  eyes 
of  a  great  many  Amer- 
icans, an  organizer  of 
industry,  "a  man  of 
action,  simple  in  .  his 
tastes,  unpretentious  in 
his  manner,  and  sin- 
cere," asserts  a  repre- 
sentative of  System 
(Chicago),  and  he  is 
quoted  in  the  pages 
of  that  magazine  for 
October  as  unequivo- 
cally inviting  the  United 
States  to  assist  in 
Mexico's  commercial 
development.  To  the 
System  representative  he 
gave  a  two-hour  exclu- 
sive interview,  in  which 
he  promised  that  there 
would  be  no  confisca- 
tion, deplored  that  a 
small  group  of  "special 
interests"  in  the  United 

States  "in  their  desire  to  keep  everything  to  themselves,  have 
frightened  away  other  investors,  and  through  their  world-wide 
propaganda  have  deprived  Mexico  of  its  good  name  in  order  to 
monopolize  her  riches."  The  government  has  made  "marvelous" 
progress,  declares  this  writer,  and,  as  soon  as  recognition  comes, 
this  country  will  waken  to  the  fact  that  a  new  and  better  Mexico 
has  arisen,  under  the  guidance  of  its  one-armed,  plain-speaking 
President. 

Obregon,  it  may  be  remembered,  recently  survived  another 
attempt  on  his  life,  a  very  common  achievement  with  him  if  most 
of  his  biographers  are  to  be  believed.  Both  Agnes  C.  Laut  in 
The  Forum  and  Sophie  Tread  well  in  the  New  York  Tribune  have 
testified  to  the  Mexican  President's  "magnetism,"  democratic 
instincts  and  genius  for  commanding  the  sort  of  people  it  is 
necessary  to  command  in  present-day  Mexico.  Other  interview- 
ers have  shown  him  lounging  in  coffee-houses,  gossiping  and  tell- 
ing "funny  stories."  Characteristic  of  his  attitude  toward 
himself  is  said  to  be  the  story  he  tells  of  the  loss  of  his  arm.  The 
arm  was  lost  on  the  battlefield,  and  could  not  be  identified  among 
the  other  arms  scattered  about,  he  relates,  until  somebody 
dropped  a  piece  of  money,  which  the  Obregon  fingers,  true  to 
their  master's  instincts  even  in  separation  and  death,  immedi- 
ately  grasped.  Tho  many  observers  have  testified  that  the 
Presidenl  is  aympaiico,  as  the  Spanish  word  meaning  genial, 
friendly,  and  sympathetic,  ^oes,  Mr.  Dillon  is  the  first  who  has 
found  ObregOD  worthy  of  ;i  place  among  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth.  "  In  the  course  of  a  varied  experience  in  most  parts  of  the 
globei  during  the  long  span  of  time  between  the  close  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  and  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,"  writes 


From  the  "Revistade  Revistas."  Mexico  City 


MEXICO'S   "MAN  OP  ACTION." 
President  Obregon,  as  pictured  by  photographer  and  by  cartoonist 


Mr.  Dillon  in  The  Nation  (New  York),  "I  have  come  ink 
contact  with  most  of  the  statesmen,  rulers,  and  leaders  of  men 
whose  deeds  and  endeavors  have  made  contemporary  his- 
tory. The  list  includes  Bismarck,  Gambetta,  Gladstone, 
Crispi,  Chamberlain,  President  Kruger,  the  Marquis  Ito, 
Disraeli,  Roosevelt  and  Venizelos,  and  most  of  the  prom- 
inent public  workers  of  the  present  day."  Of  all  the  world 
characters  named  on  this  formidable  list,  Mr.  Dillon  goes  on: 

I  can  honestly  say 
that  none  imprest  me 
£T  powerfully  or  so 
favorably  from  the  point 
of  view  of  leadership, 
single-mindedness,  and 
that  elusive  quality 
which  occasionally  goes 
by  the  name  of  grandeur 
as  the  Mexican  reformer 
of  whose  existence  and 
aims  the  people  or  the 
United  States  are  only 
now  beginning  to  have 
a  vague  inkling. 

Alvaro  Obregon  is 
born  leader  with  whor 
love  of  justice  is  a  con- 
suming passion,  anc 
duty  the  highest  law. 
man  of  sterling  char- 
acter and  of  a  humane 
and  sympathetic  tem- 
per, he  combines  the 
fervor  of  the  idealist 
with  the  capacity  of 
the  organizer,  and  his 
solicitude  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  masses  is 
the  driving  force  of  his 
public  and  private  acti- 
vities. His  words  are  acts  and  his  promise  the  beginning  of 
achievement.  His  respect  for  truth  in  all  its  Protean  shapes  and 
singular  surroundings  is  almost  tantamount  to  worship. 

Before  I  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  Obregon  I  had  heard 
much  about  him  from  eminent  Americans — experts  all  of  them 
on  Mexican  affairs — to  whom  the  principal  sources  of  information, 
public  and  private,  were  easily  accessible.  And  the  portrait  which 
I  drew  from  tho  data  thus  liberally  supplied  was  the  reverse  of 
attractive.  Later  on  when  I  came  to  know  him  as  he  is  I  per- 
ceived that  the  data  were  fabrications  and  the  portrait  a  sorry 
caricature. 

I  should  like,  were  it  possible,  to  ascribe  the  circumstantial  and 
false  information  volunteered  to  me  by  my  informants  to  what 
Goethe  termed  the  dangerous  ease  with  which  a  great  man's 
contemporaries  usually  go  astray  about  him.  "That  which  is 
uncommon  in  the  individual  bewilders  them,"  the  poet  adds, 
"life's  headstrong  current  distorts  their  angle  of  vision  and  keeps 
them  from  knowing  such  men  and  appreciating  them."  But  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  true  explanation  lies  elsewhere. 

My  first  visit  to  Obregon  took  place  while  I  still  believed  that 
ho  was  one  of  the  least  reputable  types  of  the  class  ridiculed  in 
the  United  States  as  the  Mexican  bandit  general.  Primed  with 
this  idea  I  called  on  him  one  afternoon  at  his  hotel  in  Mexico 
City.  His  ante-chamber  was  filled  with  typical  representatives 
of  the  despised  poverty-stricken  masses  with  whom  he  was  hail- 
fellow-well-met.  He  inquired  what  he  could  do  for  me.  I  an- 
swered, "I  merely  wish  to  know  how  you  intend  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  recognition,  of  Mexico's  debts,  of  foreign  claims  for 
losses,  and  kindred  matters,  when,  as  now  appears  certain,  you 
will  have  entered  upon  the  duties  of  President."  "My  answer  is 
simple,"  he  replied  laughingly.  "Mexico  will  pay  all  her  debts 
and  satisfy  all  the  just  claims  of  foreigners.  As  for  recognition, 
I  can  not  admit  that  that  is  a  Mexican  problem.  Foreign  states 
will  recognize  the  lawful  government  of  the  Republic  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  nations.    That  is  all.    You  would  not  sug- 
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HEAVY  TOURIST 

GOODYEAR 


H  rural  communities,   as  on  city  boulevards,   "more 
topic  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other  kind" 


Copyright  1921,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


THE  very  finest  indorsement  of  Goodyear  Tires 
for  passenger  cars  is  the  steadfast  preference 
known  for  them  by  the  American  people*  This 
preference  has  never  been  so  great  nor  so  intense 
as  now.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  the  good  serv- 
ice that  Goodyear  Tires  have  given  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  Today  they  are  better  tires  than 
fchey  have  ever  been.  They  are  bigger,  heavier, 
stronger.  Whether  you  drive  a  large  or  a  small 
zar,  you  should  use  Goodyear  Tires.  More  people 
ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other  kind. 
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iu,  thai  any  of  them  will  make  a  new  departure?" 
Jai  thai  L  would  not  trespass  further  on  his  time,  thariked 

liim  for  his  reply,  wished  him  good  aft<  rnoon,  and  left. 

\.  \t  day  a  friend  of  his  informed  me  that  tin  General  would 
pleas*  d  io  see  me  again,  to  have  a  more  satisfactory  talk  with 
him,  adding  thai  he  had  been  under  the  impression  that  I  was 
one  of  the  numerous  callers  w  hose  aim  was  to  ply  him  with  futile 
questions  and  then  to  eommenl  adversely  on  his  answers.  He 
int.  nd(  irl  in  two  days  for  his  home  in  Nogales  and  would 

gladly  receive  me  any  time  before  his  departure.     1  said  thai  I 
ild  not  trouble  the  General  further  now  but  mighl  possibly  1m- 
in  \  myself  in  a  few  weeks  when  I  would  take  the  liberty 

to  call  on  him.  The  nexl  day  1  received  an  imitation  to  accom- 
pany him  on  his  journey  to  Nogales,  and  after  a  few  hours'  delib- 
eration 1  accepted  i'. 

On  thai  journey  and  on  our  many  subsequent  travels  the 
writer  had  a  rare  opportunity  to  study  General  Obregon  iu  the 
various  lights  shed  by  adventures  pleasant  and  unpleasant, 
exhilarating  and  depressing.    lie  testified: 

I  saw  him  in  his  native  place  surrounded  by  his  family  and  his 
kindred.  I  conversed  with  his  earliest  teachers  and  his  school- 
mates. T  observed  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  and 
listened  to  o\  er  a  hundred  of  his  electoral  addresses,  always  with 
a  keen  sense  of  esthetic  enjoyment  and  at  times  with  admiration 
for  his  fairness  and  generosity  as  an  antagonist.  To  my  knowl- 
edge he  possest  documents  which  if  published  would  have 
debarred  certain  of  his  adversaries  from  ever  again  appearing 
on  the  public  stage.  But  he  declines  to  make  use  of  them  during 
the  elections  or  indeed  later  unless  the  behavior  of  the  authors 
should  oblige  him  to  make  known  their  misdeeds. 

Obregon  is  a  man  of  the  people,  a  proletarian  of  the  proletari- 
ate, a  lack-all  who  worked  his  way  up  from  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  social  ladder  to  the  highest  by  dint  of  intense  painstaking 
while  preserving  his  'scutcheon  from  blot  or  stain.  Whatever  he 
set  his  hand  to.  that  he  persevered  in  until  he  accomplished  the 
task.  As  a  simple  workman  he  labored  with  might  and  main  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  employers,  who  soon  gave  him  a  post  of 
trust  and  responsibility.  As  a  farm  hand  and  farmer  he  ac- 
quainted himself  with  agriculture  in  most  of  its  branches  until 
Ins  qualifications  enabled  him  to  render  a  lasting  service  to  the 
Whole  state  in  which  he  was  born.  Combining  mechanics  with 
agricultural  industry,  he  invented  a  sowing  machine  which  is 
employed  today  in  various  states  of  the  Republic.  Political  con- 
ditions constraining  him  to  abandon  his  peaceful  existence  and 
his  ideal  family  life,  he  became  a  soldier  and  applied  himself  so 
intensely  to  the  requirements  of  his  new  profession  that  he  finally 
ended  this  uncongenial  career  with  the  triumph  of  the  popular 
cause  and  t  he  well-deserved  reputation  of  a  genial  military  .strate- 
gist as  well  as  a  most  successful  organizer. 

Obregon  is  one  of  the  very  few  men  I  have  met — Vonizelos  is 
another — on  whom  power  and  rank  have  no  further  effect  than 
that  of  sharpening  their  sense  of  responsibility.  In  all  other 
respects  he  is  as  he  was.  Kerensky,  the  Russian  lawyer  whom  the 
turn  of  fortune's  wheel  raised  to  the  highesl  post  in  Russia,  had 
his  head  turned  dizzy  and  his  estimate  of  values  upset  by  the  all 
too  sudden  change.  In  I  he  Czar's  luxurious  apartments  he  is  said 
to  have  attired  himself  in  magnificent  costumes  and  to  have 
striven  to  add  a  cubit  to  his  mental  and  moral  stature  by  the 
aid  of  the  cast-off  finery  of  the  former  autocrat.  Obregon  is  a 
man  of  a  wholly  different  cast  of  mind  and  type  of  character, 
lb-  owes  everything  to  himself,  nothing  to  artifice.  In  virtue 
of  his  unbroken  military  successes,  his  moral  rectitude,  and  his 
transparent  sincerity  he  wields  an  extraordinary  sway  over  the 
spirits  of  his  countrymen;  and  he  uses  this  for  the  purpose  of 
inculcating  among  them  faith  in  thegreal  emancipating  principles 
of  right  and  wrong,  respect  for  law  and  individual  right,  and  a  striv- 
ing after  freedom  with  order  and  administration  with  integrity. 

Obregon's  presence  is  the  embodimenl  of  unaggressive  strength 
ati'l  quiet  natural  dignity.  His  glance  is  searching  and  is  often 
accompanied  by  a  mental,  almost  perceptible,  efforl  to  complete 
the  impression  which  he  is  receiving  from  the  words  of  his  inter- 
locutor by  inspection  of  his  motives.  Optimism  is  usually  de- 
picted in  hi-  mien,  tone,  and  language,  bul  it  is  the  optimism 
of  the  man  who  ha\  ing  Btmggled  againsl  vast  odds  and  won  feels 
himself  specially  favored  by  circumstance  and  inspirited  bj  pasl 
experience,  lb-  is  cautious  withal  by  temperament,  enthusiastic 
by  reflect  am,  persevering  on  principle.  While  preaching  high 
ideals  he  rates  at  its  jusl  value  the  poverty  of  the  soil  in  which 

he  is  BOWing  them  and  is  prepared  to  content  himself  with  a  pro- 
portionate harvest.  In  his  theories  there  ig  no  room  for  stagger- 
ing missis  ing,  and  from  his  action  he  banishes  hesitation.  "  Vacil- 
lation spells  failure,"  is  one  of  his  c\ery-day  BayingS.  While 
led  by  experience,  he  is  not  self-opinionated;  his  inquiries 
are  broad,   hia  mind  open,  and   hi-,  prejudices  are  neither  many 

nor  insuperable. 


Obregon's  moral  code,  like  that  of  the  Japanese,  is  interlaced 
with  what  is  known  in  Spanish  lands  as  the  panto  d'hovor,  and 
for  this  as  for  that  he  is  ready  to  make'  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
He  is  neither  vain  nor  conventionally  modest,  simply  proud  with 
that  legitimate  pride  which  springs  from  consciousness  of  duty 
performed  and  his  role  well  played. 

As  an  orator  he  deserves  high  rank  for  qualities  which  are 
innate  and  are  therefore  often  belittled  by  those  who  lack  them. 
He  discards  the  usual  artificial  aids  and  speaks  briefly,  simply, 
and  to  the  point.  His  every  discourse  is  a  message.  He  has  the 
knack  of  imparting  to  his  hearers  a  direct  interest  in  the  matter 
dealt  with.  And  however  homely  the  subject,  he  views  it  with  a 
mind  permeated  with  a  sense  of  the  larger  issues  of  which  it  is 
an  integral  part.  Obregon  knows  the  crowd  much  better  than 
the  individual.  None  the  less  he  is  often  strikingly  right  in  his 
judgment  of  individuals,  which  is  mostly  intuitive,  but  when 
dealing  with  personal  friends  his  intuition  is  sometimes  paralyzed. 
He  is  then  blind  to  defects  thai  are  almost  obvious. 

One  afternoon  in  Tehuacan  General  Obregon  talked  about 
bis  plans  of  reconstruction  and  the  principles  that  would  govern 
them.  "And  here,"  says  Mr.  Dillon,  "is  a  concise  note  of  the 
conversation  which  I  jotted  down  immediately  after  for  future 
reference ' ' : 

lie  is  resolved  to  substitute  morality  for  politics.  Recognizes 
power  only  as  a  means  to  an  end — the  end  to  be  the  good  of  the 
community.  The  making  of  laws  is  easy  and  the  belief  is  com- 
mon thai  by  statutes  you  can  right  every  wrong.  But  what 
counts  more  than  the  wording  of  an  act  of  Congress  is  the  integ- 
rity of  those  who  interpret  and  administer  it.  Never  hesitate  in  a 
crisis.  If  you  take  a  resolution  carry  it  out  with  might  and  main. 
If  you  are  dubious  give  it  up  altogether,  and  if  convinced  that 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  tackle  it  even  though  you  have  no  hope 
of  achieving  it  and  persevere  even  though  failure  should  stare 
you  in  the  face,  for  it  is  not  only  what  you  have  actually  done 
but  also  what  you  would  do  that  counts. 

Mexico  will  find  her  right  position,  not  through  aloofness  from 
world  affairs,  but  rather  by  recognizing  the  essential  unity  of 
humankind  and  the  need  of  developing  the  resources  of  each 
country  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  the  nation  that  owns  them  but 
also  of  humanity.  Hatred  of  foreigners  is  a  curse  to  the  people 
who  indulge  in  it.  as  history  shows.  Foreigners  are  the  needed 
cooperators  of  Mexicans  and  should  therefore  be  cordially 
welcomed. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  man  who  is  striving  to  reconstruct  the 
southern  Republic  to-day.  During  the  few  months  that  have 
elapsed  since1  he  entered  upon  his  official  duties  he  has  accom- 
plished much  and  has  prepared  the  ground  for  much  more.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  Mexico  is  now  on  the  right  road.  Revo- 
lution has  ceased  and  peace  is  firmly  established.  The  factions 
that  for  years  kept  the  country  plunged  in  chaos  are  appeased. 
The  outlook  is  most  promising.  The  only  lever  by  which  the 
Republic  can  at  present  be  thrust  back  into  the  quagmire  of 
meaningless  strife  is  of  foreign  origin.  And  the  only  apparent 
motive  for  using  this  fatal  lever  is  a  crazy  infatuation  for  a 
hollow  form. 

General  Obregon  can  not  purchase  recognition  by  a  treaty.  . 
He  can  and  will  discuss  a  treaty  when  he  is  recognized.  To  sign 
a  political  compact  would  be  to  violate  the  constitution  and  his 
oath,  and  to  insist  that  he  shall  be  a  law-breaker  and  a  perjurer 
in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  recognition  is  hardly  in  accordance 
with  President   Harding's  public  professions. 

Some  sort  of  diplomatic  arrangement  with  the  United  States 
will  be  necessary,  agrees  Harold  ( '.  Hodman,  the  System  inter- 
viewer, before  the  United  States  and  Mexico  can  really  settle 
down  to  a  friendly  and  businesslike  basis.  It  is  suggested  that 
the'  Mexican  administration,  according  to  some  of  the'  men  with 
whom  Mr.  Bodman  talked  in  Mexico  City,  "may  swallow  its 
pride'  and  replace  its  verbal  assurances  by  written  guarantees, 
thus  satisfying  the'  United  state's  diplomatically,  and  giving 
unbounded  encouragement  le>  all  who  have'  been  struggling  with 
the  unsatisfactory  business  conditions  of  the'  past  seven  to  ten 
years."    There  is  peace  now  in  Mexico,  says  the  writer: 

The'  Preaidenl  jokingly  asked  me"  if  I  had  taken  out  additional  i 
insurance'  before  coming  b>  Mexico.  There  are  no  signs  of  ban- 
ditry em  the  railroads  eir  in  the  interior;  e>ne'  can  move'  aboul  the 
country  freely,  and  as  for  any  considerable  revolutionary  move- 
ment, the  people  are  sick  and  (heel  of  war.  In  fact,  the'  lands 
hav  e  bee'ii  se>  wasted  and  neglected,  and  the  liv  e  stock  so  depleted 
during  the'  past  ten  years  that  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  the 
country  could  support  another  revolution  of  any  proportion. 

To  cite  two  graphic  examples,  the  Slate  of  Guadalajara,  for- 
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Waltham  Accuracy  Protects  Your  Investment 
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Waltham  Colonial  A 

Extremely  thin  at  no  sacrifice  of  accuracy 
Maximus  movement  2 1  jewels 
Riverside  movement  19  jewels 
#200  to  #3  50  or  more 
depending  upon  the  case 


THE  value  of  a  watch  depends 
upon  its  accurate  and  con- 
tinuous recording  of  time.  Ac- 
curacy in  time-keeping  is  ob- 
tained in  no  other  way  than  from 
extreme  accuracy  in  the  manu- 
facture of  each  separate  part. 

For  nearly  seventy  years  the 
Waltham  organization  has  con- 
centrated its  vast  mechanical  re- 
sources to  develop  gauges,  so 
accurate  in  their  measuring  ca- 
pacity, that  the  slightest  varia- 
tion in  any  "part"  of  the  watch 
is  immediately  detected. 

The  pallet  and  fork  shown  in 
our  illustration  demand  twelve 


different  gauge  tests.  These 
tests  are  made  with  exacting 
care.  Any  deviation  in  any  one 
dimension  from  this  Waltham 
standard  of  measurement  would 
affect  the  time-keepingperform- 
ance  of  the  watch. 

Waltham  has  scientifically  over- 
come the  possibility  of  error 
which  is  bound  to  exist  in 
watches  that  are  made  regard- 
less of  an  exacting  standard  of 
accuracy.  When  you  buy  a 
Waltham  Watch  you  are  as- 
sured of  this  hidden  protection, 
but  nevertheless  real  and  added 
value  to  your  investment. 


This  story  is  continued  in  a  beautiful  booklet  in  which  you  'will  find 
a  liberal  'watch  education.  Sent  free  upon  request  to  the 
Waltham  Watch  Company,  Waltham,  Mass. 


Makers  of  the  famous  Waltham  air -friction  quality  Speedometers  and  Automobile  Time-pieces  used  on  the  world's  leading  cars 
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merry  one  of  the  richest  wheal  sections  of  the  world,  is  now  im- 
porting wheal  from  the  United  States,  and  thelargesl  shoe  factory 
in   Mexico  gets  its  supplj   of  cowhides  from    the  United  States. 

[asked  the  President  whether  to  his  large  and  well-organized  army 
should  be  attributed  the  presenl  peace  and  stability  of  the  country. 

"The  feeling  of  quiel  and  security  in  tin-  Republic,"  lie  replied, 
due  only  in  part  to  the  protection  which  our  army  affords. 
The  real  and  primary  cause  for  our  present  feeling  of  rest  is  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  Mexico  realize  thai  tho'r  Government  is 
handling  affairs  justly,  honestly  and  without  force.  A  people 
voices  it-  approval  of  a  governmenl  by  obeying  its  laws  and  re- 
specting peace.     Disapproval  is  voiced  by  revolution. 

"One  of  the  chief  aims  of  this  Government  is  to  reduce  the 
army  a<  soon  as  possible,  our  belief  being  that  a  reduction  of  our 
armed  forces  will  build  up  morale  and  establish  the  full  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  stability  of  the  administration.  Our  plan  is 
to  make  agricultural  colonies  of  the  reserves,  thus  reducing  the 
forces  which  increase  consumption,  and  at  the  same  time  increas- 
ing those  forces  thai  stimulate  the  productivity  of  the  country." 

Considering  the  fad  that  the  Obregon  government  has  not 
been  able  to  borrow  so  much  as  a  single  peso  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  country,  it  is  little  short  of  marvelous  that  so  much 
has  been  accomplished. 

"A  ruthless  fight  has  l>een  waged  and  is  still  being  waged  with 
increasing  vigor  l>y  the  Mexican  Government,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "for  the  moralization  of  Governmenl  administration.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  sources  of  revenues  have  not  only  been 
sufficient  to  meet  all  budget  disbursements,  but  also  to  permit 
many  public  improvements  and  enterprises. 

"During  the  Carranza  administration,  the  Government  paid 
7o  per  cent,  of  its  wages  to  employees  in  gold.  The  balance  was 
paid  in  paper  money.  Now  the  Government  pays  all  of  its  debts 
in  gold,  and  almost  all  salaries  have  been  raised.  Every  Govern- 
ment employee  is  paid  on  the  day  his  salary  is  due.  Ten  million 
pesos  ($5,000,000)  have  been  spent  on  rolling-stock  for  the  rail- 
ways: twenty  ships  of  various  specifications  have  been  purchased; 
large  amounts  of  money  have  been  expended  on  education  and 
public  works  such  as  irrigation,  and  great  sums  have  been  paid 
to  the  banks  on  indebtednesses  of  former  administrations.  In 
spite  of  this  enormous  overhead  expense  which  the  Government 
is  under,  still  there  is  a  surplus  of  money  in  the  treasury. 

"The  fact  that  the  Mexican  Governmenl  wishes  to  pay  its 
debts  is  not  a  dream.  The  Government  authorities  have  given 
assurance  to  the  representatives  of  all  holders  of  Mexico's  debt 
that  they  will  not  resorl  to  any  subterfuges  or  evasions,  but  that 
they  will  try  to  reach  a  settlement  with  a  spirit  of  equity,  until 
the  creditors  are  entirely  satisfied. 

"I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  worker  of  miracles — I  am  not  a  super- 
man— but  1  am  doing:  all  that  is  within  my  power  to  close  the 
channels  of  graft  and  to  moralize  the  administration,  and  those 
who  work  with  me  have  the  same  desire.  I  wish  to  stress  this 
point  with  all  emphasis,  in  order  that  the  business  men  of  the 
bid  ted  States  may  regard  this  administration  not  with  suspicion, 
but  with  confidence.  I  wish  to  have  these  men  realize  thai  my 
words  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  backed  up  by  deeds. 

"'  I  fully  appreciate  that  the  fate  of  this  administration  depends 
upon  building  the  stable  foundations  of  a  new  Mexico — new  in 
spirit,  conception  and  plan.  It  would  be  criminal  to  erect  the 
foundations  of  this  beautiful  structure  withoul  respect  to  inter- 
national la w  and  justice,  when  our  clear  conscience  tells  us  that  if 
the  foundations  are  not  secure,  the  entire  fabric  will  fall  and  bury 
us  beneath  its  ruins." 

To  these  statements  made  to  newspaper  and  magazine  inter- 
viewers, may  be  added  an  official  declaration  of  Obregon's  pur- 
poses as  I 'resident  of  Mexico.  Jn  his  recent  message  to  f  he  Mexi- 
can Senate  he  said,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"Our  governmenl  is  as  much  preoccupied  with  protection  of 

the  interests  of  Americans  in  Mexico  as  is  the  government  of  the 
United  state-,  it  considers  such  protection  one  of  its  most 
imperious  obligations  to  that  great  country,  not  only  because  of 
material  bonds  on  account  of  its  neighborhood,  but  also  because 
of  I  he  moral  one-,  greater  yet ,  rising  out,  of  our  sympat  hy  for  its 
democratic  institutions  and  the  high  quality  of  ils  people.     Both 

governments,  therefore,  are  in  accord  on  this  purpose,  and  the 
Mexican  government,  with  the  object  of  cooperating  more  effi- 
ciently in  its  realization  that  is,  desiring  to  take  a,  stand  which 
will  strengthen  the  prestige  of  said  government,  and  thus  enable 

it   best   to  fulfill  its  obligation-  and  at   the  same  time  bring  about 

closer  future  relations  bet  ween  i  he  two  countries     has  preferred 

to  eliminate  any  chance  of  making  promises  which  might  humili- 
ate it  through  the  natural  carrying  out  of  its  political  and  ad- 
ministrative plans." 

And  The  Tribunt  is  moved  by  the  settlement  reached  by  Presi- 

denl  Obregon  and  the  American  oil  men  to  remark  that  the  Mexican 
executive  is "  posses),  of  an  ability  to  translate  hopes  into  facts." 


BABE  BOTH  IS  SUPEBNORMAL,  HENCE 
THE  "HOMEBS" 
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k  ETTEE  EYES,  a  quicker  nerve  system,  and  higher 
intelligence"— these  are  the  scientific  reasons,  what- 
ever others  may  be  adduced  by  some  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  interested  fans,  for  the  ability  of  Babe  Ruth  to  set 
new  hitting  records  in  baseball.  The  home-run  champion  is 
above  normal  in  many  ways,  say  two  scientists  who  have  been 
putting  the  "Bambino"  through  a  series  of  tests  at  Columbia 
University.  The  tests  were  performed  at  the  University's 
Psychological  Research  Laboratory  by  Albert  Johanson  and 
Joseph  Holmes,  and  Ruth  stood  very  high  in  the  score,  although 
he  had  just  finished  a  hard  game  at  the  Polo  Grounds.  "The 
tests  prove,"  writes  Hugh  S.  Fullerton,  sporting  editor  of  The 
Evening  Mail,  in  the  October  issue  of  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  "that  the  coordination  of  Ruth's  eye-brain-nerve 
system  and  muscles  is  practically  perfect,  and  that  the  reason 
he  did  not  acquire  his  great  batting  power  before  the  sudden 
burst  at  the  beginning  of  the  baseball  season  in  1920  was  because, 
prior  to  that  time,  pitching  and  studying  batters  disturbed  his 
almost  perfect  coordination."     Air.  Fullerton  goes  on: 

The  tests  revealed  the  fact  that  Ruth  is  90  per  cent,  efficient, 
compared  with  a  human  average  of  (>0  per  cent.  That  his  eyes 
are  about  12  per  cent,  faster  than  those  of  the  average  human 
being.  That  his  ears  function  al  least  10  per  cent,  faster  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  man.  That  his  nerves  are  steadier  than 
those  of  19'.)  out  of  .")()()  persons.  That  in  attention  and  quickness 
of  perception  he  rates  one  and  a  half  times  above  the  human 
average.  That  in  intelligence,  as  demonstrated  by  quickness  and 
accuracy  of  understanding,  he  is  approximately  10  per  cent, 
above  normal. 

The  investigation  lasted  more  than  three  hours,  during  which 
Uuth  stood  most  of  the  time,  walked  up  and  down  stairs  five 
times,  and  underwent  the  tests  in  a  close,  warm  room.  The 
tests  used  wvvv  ones  that  primarily  test  motor  functions  and  give 
a  measure  of  the  integrity  of  the  psycho-physical  organism. 
Babe  Ruth  was  posed  first  in  an  apparatus  created  to  determine 
his  strength,  quickness,  and  approximate  power  of  the  swing  of 
his  bat  against  his  ball.  A  plane  covered  with  electrically 
charged  wires,  strung  horizontally,  was  placed  behind  him  and  a 
ball  was  hung  over  the  theoretical  plate,  so  that  it  could  be  sus- 
pended at   any  desired   height. 

The  bat,  weighing  fifty-four  ounces  (exactly  the  weight  of  the 
bats  Ruth  uses  on  the  diamond),  was  swung  as  directed,  touched 
the  ball,  and  the  secret  of  his  power — or,  rather,  the  amount  of 
force  with  which  he  strikes  the  ball — was  calculated.  At  least, 
the  basis  of  the  problem  was  secured:  The  bat,  weighing  fifty- 
four  ounces,  swinging  al  the  rate  of  110  feet  a  second,  hits  a 
ball  traveling  at  the  rate  of  say,  sixty  feet  a  second,  the 
ball  weighing  four  and  a  quarter  ounces  and  striking  the 
bat  at  a  point  four  inches  from  the  end.  How  far  will  the 
ball  travel! 

There  are  other  elements  entering  into  the  problem,  such  as 
the  resilience  of  the  ball,  the  "English"  placed  on  it  by  the 
pitcher's  hand,  and  a  few  minor  details.  But  the  answer,  as 
proved  by  the  measurements,  is  somewhere  between  450  and 
500  feet.  This  problem  can  not  be  worked  down  to  exact  figures 
because  of  the  unknown  quantities. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  psychological  tests,  however,  we 
tried  another  in  physics  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  A  harness 
composed  of  rubber  tubing  was  strapped  around  Ruth's  chest 
and  shoulders  and  attached  by  hollow  tubes  to  a  recording  cylin- 
der. By  this  means  his  breathing  was  recorded  on  a  revolving 
disk.  I  le  was  t  hen  placed  in  position  to  bat ,  an  imaginary  pitches 
pitched  an  imaginary  ball,  and  he  went  through  the  motions  of 
hitting  a  home-run. 
corded  the  fact  that 
in  his  breath  sharply  as  he  makes  the  bark-swing  with  his 
bat,  and  really  "holds  his  breath"  or  suspends  the  opera- 
lion  of  breal  hing  until  alter  the  ball  is  hit.  Bu1  for  that  fact 
he  would  hit  the  ball  much  harder  and  more  effectively  than 
he  now  does. 

The  first  test  to  discover  the  efficiency  of  his  psycho-physical 
organism  was  one  designed  to  try  his  coordination — a  simple 
little  test.  The  scientists  set  up  a  triangular  board,  looking  some- 
thing like  a  ouija  board,  with  a  small  round  hole  at  each  angle. 
At  the  bot  lorn  of  each  hole  was  an  electrified  plate  that  registered 
every  time  it  was  touched.  Ruth  was  presented  with  a  little 
instrument  that  looked  life  a  doll-sized  curling  iron,  the  end  of 

which  just    lilted  info  the  holes.     Then   he  was  told   to  take  the 
instrument  in  his  right  hand  and  jab  it  into  the  holes  successively, 


The    test     proved    and     the    needle    re-J 
as   a   ball    is   pitched   to  him  Babe  draws 
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D.  T.  E. 

Why  Oils  that  lubricate  most  are  Cheapest  in  the  end 


Every  New  Invention  in  ma- 
chinery, every  new  mechanical 
improvement,  comes  in  answer  to 
Industry's  constant  call: 

i:  Reduce  operating  costs.  Increase 
production." 

If  you  operate  a  turbine  you  do  so 
for  the  economy  of  its  high  speed 
and  compact  power. 

To  reap  the  full  benefit  of  this 
high  speed  and  power,  you  must  pro- 
vide correct  lubrication. 

High  speeds  involve  heat.  To 
correctly  lubricate  you  must  have  an 
oil  that  carries  away  heat.  Your  oil 
must  also  separate  readily  from  water 
and  other  impurities  so  that  your  tur- 
bine lubricating  system   will   not  clog 


4.  Resist  Sludge-forming  influence 
of  water  and  impurities  in  the 
circulation  of  the  oil. 

5.  Stand  up  under  continuous  ser- 
vice, retaining  their  quality  and 
their  characteristics  when  re-used 
after  filtering. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  the  full 
benefits  of  correct  lubrication  meas- 
ured by  long-lasting  oil  qualities,  in- 
creased power  and  increased  produc- 
tion, our  nearest  branch  stands  ready 
to  make  specific  lubricating  recom- 
mendations. 

These  recommendations  are  the 
outcome  of  more  than  50  years'  ex- 
perience    in     the     manufacture     and 


with    Sludge— the    bane    of    turbine      application  of  high-grade  lubricating 

oils  together  with  accurate  knowledge 
of  operating  conditions  in  all  types 
of  machinery,  and  constant  engineer- 
ing field  experience. 


operation.       Gargoyle   D.  T.  E.  Oils 
are  manufactured  specifically  to — 

1.  Form  and  maintain  a  lubricating  film 
on  bearing  surfaces  at  high  speeds 

2.  Flow  rapidly,  carry- 
ing off  heat. 

3.  Separate  readily 
from  water  and 
impurities. 


o^yx^K 
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Send  to  our  nearest 
oranch  for  paper  on 
Turbines  —  their  con- 
struction, operation  and 
lubrication. 


Lubricating  Oils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 


VACUUM     OIL      COMPANY 


Steam  Cylinders 

Gargoyle  Steam  Cylinder  Oils  minimize 
power  losses  and  undue  wear  in  steam  cylin- 
ders the  world  over.  No  other  steam  cylinder 
oils  are  sr  widely  endorsed  by  engine  builders. 
The  well-known  Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil 
600-W  and  several  other  Gargoyle  Lubricating 
Oils  are  specially  manufactured  for  cylinder 
and  valve  lubrication  to  meet  conditions  in 
all  types  of  Steam  Engines.  Steam  Pumps. 
Steam-driven    Compressors.  Locomotives,  etc. 

Turbines 

A  worry  <f  every  turbine  operator  is  sludge. 
Gargoyle  D.  T  E.  Oils  are  manufactured  and 
especially  treated  to  meet  the  exacting  require- 
ment* of  turbine  lubrication.  These  oils  sep- 
arate readily  from  moisture  and  impurities 
and  thus  provide  remarkable  freedom  from 
sludge. 

Internal  Combustion  Engines 

The  severe  lubricating  requirements  of  gas 
engines.  Diesel  encines  and  oil  engines  are 
scienifically  met  by  Gargoyle  D.  T.  H.  Oils- 

Compressors  and  Vacuum  Pumps 

Correct  lubrication  is  of  unusual  importance  in 
comprcssot  work.  Carbon  in  the  air  cylinder 
has  sometimes  caused  explosion.  Gargoyle 
D.  T.  E.  Oil  Heavy  Medium  is  made  espe- 
cially to  minimize  carbonization.  It  is  correct 
for  air  or  gas  compressors  and  vacuum  pumps. 

Bearings 

A  wide  range  of  Gargoyle  Bearing  Oils  is 
provided  to  meet  all  specific  operating  condi- 
tions of  engines  and  machines  involving  size, 
speed,  pressure,  temperature  and  lubricating 
methods. 

*        *        * 

THROUGH  our  nearest  branch  or  dis- 
ribtitor.  we  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  in 
selecting  the  correct  Gargoyle  Lubricating  Oils 
for  use  throughout  your  entice  plant. 

Stocks  are  carried   in    principal    cities 
throughout  the  country. 

Domestic  ft  ranches: 

New  York  I  Haiti  Office) 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Albany 


Chicago 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Minneapolis 
Des  Moines 

.  City.  Kan. 
Dallas 
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Going  to  the  Orient? 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  now  cross 
the  Pacific  in  twelve  days  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoy  the  highest  standards  of 
American  travel  service. 

This  combination  of  fast  time  and  superior 
American  service  which  has  long  been  sought 
for  by  the  traveling  public  is  made  available  by  the 
establishment  of  this  new  and  improved  American 
Trans-Pacific  passenger  service. 

Eleven  actual  steaming  days  (twelve  calendar 
days)  from  the  time  you  walk  up  the  gangplank  and 
, — -you  are  in  Yokohama,  first  port  of  call  in  the 
enchanted  Orient.  You  have  enjoyed  all  the  pleas- 
ures and  advantages  of  an  unusually  delightful 
ocean  trip  but  have  spent  no  unnecessary  //meenroute. 

Business  men  and  tourists  alike  will  appreciate 
this  new  American  time-saving  service. — it  permits 
of  a  longer  sojourn  in  which  to  enjoy  the  wonders 
of  the  Far  East.  Learn  about  it  before  vou  com- 
plete your  itinerary. 

Your  local  railroad  or  tourist  agent  will  be  pleased, 
to  give  you  full  details,  or  apply  to: 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  17  State  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  142  South  Clark  Street? 

All  principal  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Orient. 


E.  G.  McMicken,  Pass.  Traf.Mgi. 

L.  C.  Smith  Building 

Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 


^ 


SAILINGS  FROM 

puGrr  sound  - 

Seattle-Tacoma,  Wash.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
SS."Keystonb  State"  Oct.  15 

SS. "Silver  State"  Nov.  26 
SS "Keystone  State"  Dec.  24 


ANYWHERE 


ON         THE         P  AC  I  FIC 
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as  often  as  he  could  in  une  minute,  goiny 
around  the  board  from  left  to  right. 

Ho  grew  interested  at  once.  Here  was 
something  at  which  he  could  play.  With 
his  right  hand  he  made  a  score  of  122. 
Not  unnaturally,  his  wrist  was  tired  and 
Babe  shook  it  and  grinned  ruefully. 

Then  he  tried  it  with  his  left  hand,  scored 
132  with  it,  proving  himself  a  trifle  more 
left  than  right  handed — at  least  in  some 
activities.  The  significance  of  the  experi- 
ment, however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
average  of  hundreds  of  persons  who  have 
taken  that  test  is  82  to  the  minute. 

The  scientists  discovered  exactly  how 
quickly  Ruth's  eye  functions  by  placing 
him  in  a  dark  cabinet,  setting  into  operation 
a  series  of  rapidly  flashing  bulbs  and  listen- 
ing to  the  tick  of  an  electric  key  by  which 
he  acknowledged  the  flashes. 

The  average  man  responds  to  the  stimu- 
lus of  light  in  180  one-thousandths  of  a 
second.  Babe  Ruth  needs  only  160  one- 
thousandths  of  a  second.  There  is  the 
same  significance  in  the  fact  that  Babe's 
response  to  the  stimulus  of  sound  comes  in 
140  one-thousandths  of  a  second  as  against 
the  average  man's  150  one-thousandths. 

Translate  the  findings  of  the  sight  test 
into  baseball  if  you  want  to  see  what  they 
mean  in  Babe  Ruth's  case. 

They  mean  that  a  pitcher  must  throw  a 
ball  20  one-thousandths  of  a  second  faster 
to  "fool"  Babe  than  to  "fool"  the  average 
person. 

All  this  theorizing  interests  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  Syracuse  PostrStandard. 
He  looks  into  the  matter  in  this  somewhat 
skeptical  fashion: 

Give  a  child  a  watch  and  before  many 
hours  have  passed  the  works  will  be  scat- 
tered from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other. 
Give  a  psychologist  the  case  of  Babe  Ruth 
and  immediately  he  disintegrates  the  men- 
tal and  physical  structure  and  proves  with- 
out question  that  the  home-run  ability  of 
the  great  batsman  is  due  to  supernormality. 

Ruth  is  30  per  cent,  above  normal  in  his 
physical  and  mental  functionings,  these 
psychologists  have  found.  His  eyes,  brain, 
nerves  and  muscles  are  almost  perfectly 
coordinated,  and  thus  when  he  and  his 
mighty  bat  meet  a  pitched  ball  squarely, 
something  happens  that  has  put  Ruth  in  a 
class  by  himself.  His  physical  and  mental 
entities  act  in  unison,  and  that  is  why  he  is 
supernormal. 

Perhaps  it  is  interesting  and  valuable 
to  know  why  Babe  hits  so  many  home-runs; 
that  his  mind  and  muscles  coordinate. 
The  fans  are  interested  principally  in 
having  him  break  his  record.  There  is  little 
psychology  in  the  throng  of  spectators 
breathlessly  awaiting  the  conjunction  of  the 
hat  of  the  Babe  and  the  ball  of  the  pitcher. 

Now  that  we  know  what  the  scientists 
think  of  Babe  Ruth's  exploits,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  Ruth's  own  sensations  when  he 
broke  his  own — and  the  world's — record  of 
54  home  runs  in  a  single  season.  That  was 
l  he  Yankee  slugger's  mark  last  year.  The 
551  li  for  1921  came  on  September  17th  at 
the  Polo  Grounds.  Whatever  he  does  in 
the  future  Babe  Ruth  will  never  forget  the 
thrill  his  achievement  gave  him,  at  least 
that  is  what  he  says  in  a  signed  statement 


. 
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appearing  on  the  sporting  page  of  the  New- 
York  American.     It  was  like  this: 

The  minute  Bill  Bayne  let  go  of  the  ball, 
I  said  to  myself.  "Here  comes  No.  55."  It 
was  the  funniest  home-run  feeling  I  ever 
experienced.  My  arms  and  eyes  and  legs 
all  seemed  to  sense  what  was  going  to 
happen.  Even  Elmer  Miller,  at  third, 
seemed  to  catch  the  spell  and  started  for 
home  as  though  he  had  a  guarantee  I  would 
come  across. 

Then,  the  big  thump,  and  the  fans  cut 
loose.  Take  it  from  me — that  was  the 
thrill  that  counted. 

Of  course  the  fans  were  thrilled,  too.  and 
their  feelings  have  been  set  down  by  a  New 
York  American  sports  writer  in  the  follow- 
ing verses: 

BABE  RUTH  AT  THE  BAT 

After  the  Famous  Poem.  "Casey  at  the  Bat." 

There  was  ease  in   Babe    Ruth's   manner   as   he 

stepped  into  his  place : 
There  was  pride  in  Babe  Ruth's  bearing  and  a 

smile  on  Babe  Ruth's  face. 
And  when,  responding  to  the  cheers,   he  lightly 

doffed  his  hat. 
No  stranger  in  the  crowd  could  doubt  'twas  Babe 

Rich  at  the  bat. 
Ten  thousand  eyes  were  on  him  as  he  rubbed  his 

hands  with  dirt . 
Five  thousand  tongues  applauded  when  he  wiped 

them  on  his  shirt . 

Then,  while  the  writhing  pitcher  ground  the  ball 

into  his  hip. 
Defiance  gleamed   in    Babe    Km  lis   eye,   a   sneer 

curled  Babe  Ruth's  lip. 
And  now  the  leather-covered  sphere  came  hurtling 

through  the  air. 
And  Babe  Ruth  stood  a-watching  it   in  haughty 

grandeur  there. 
Close  by   the  sturdy   batsman  the  ball   unheeded 

sped — 
"That's  not  my  style.''  said  Babe  Ruth.     "Strike 

one!''  the  umpire  said. 
From  the  benches,  black  with  people,  there  went 

up  a  muffled  roar. 
Like  the   beating  of  the  storm  wares  on   a   stern 

and  rockbound  shore. 

"Kill  him!     Kill  the  umpire'      shouted  some  one 

in  the  stand  : 
And  it's  likely  they'd  have  killed   him,   had  not 

Babe  Ruth  raised  his  hand. 
With    a    smile    of   Christian    charity    great    Babe 

Ruth's  visage  shone 
He  stilled   the  rising   tumult:   he   bade    the    game 

goon: 
He   signaled   to   the   pitcher,   and   once     more    the 

spheroid  flew. 
But    Babe  Ruth  still  ignored  it.  and  the  umpire 

sai  I      Strike  two." 
"Fraud!     cried  the  maddened  thousands,  and  the 

echo  answered  fraud. 
But   one  scornful  look  from   Babe   Ruth,   and  the 

audience  was  aw  e  I 

They  saw  his  face  grow  stern  and  cold  they  saw 
his  muscles  strain. 

And  thej  knew  Babe  Ruth  would  not  let  that  ball 
go  by  again. 

The  sneer  is  gone  from  Babe  Ruth's  lip.  his  teeth 
are  clinched  in  hate 

He  pounds  with  cruel  violence  his  bat  upon  the 
plate. 

.'  ml  now  the  pitcher  holds  the  ball,  and  now  In- 
lets it  go. 

And  now  the  fence  is  shattered  with  the  force  of 
Babe  Ruth's  blow. 

Oh,  somewhere  in  this  favored  land  the  sun  is  shining 
bright; 

'I'Ik    bund   is   playing  somewhere,   mid  sometchire 

hunts  art  light. 
And   somewhere   men    are   laughing   and   somewhere 

children  shout; 
J'.ul  there  is  no  joy  in  St.  Louis — 

MIGHTY  BABE  RUTH  HAS    KNOCKED  HIS 

RECORD  -   BREAKING       FIFTY-FIFTH 

HOME  Rl  N! 


ippciwkift 

(\terkn$(\uvcrvvaiv  the  pattern  of  patterns 

/\SK  your  Jeweler  to  show  you  the 
most  beautiful  example  of  the  silver- 
smith's art  and  invariably  he  will 
show  you  Heppelwhite. 

Just  take  in  your  hand  either  a 
Heppelwhite  coffee  pot  or  a  piece  of 
flatware,  knife,  fork,  or  spoon,  and 
you  will  be  equally  enchanted  with 
this  "pattern  of  patterns/' 

For  sheer  loveliness  and  lasting  use- 
fulness Heppelwhite  Sterling  Silver- 
ware is  unexcelled. 

oAsk.  your  "feweler  to  show  you  Heppelwhite 

REED  S 
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Sectional  Bookcases 

Many  a  successful  business 
man  points  with  pride  to  the  orig- 
inal unit  of  his  Globe -Wernicke 
Bookcases,  now  banking  the 
walls  of  his  beautiful,  spacious 
library.  "With  the  purchase  of  that 
section  my  real  success  began.  Each 
addition  marks  a  definite  advance- 
ment in  my  career."  Education, 
culture,  knowledge,  success  —  all 
may  be  housed  safely,  econom- 
ically and  attractively  in  Globe- 
"Wernicke  Bookcases.  Start  with 
a  single  unit  if  you  wish.  Your 
bookcases  expand  with  your 
growing  library. 

Preserve  Your  Books 


' 


The  Care  of  Books  is  an 
Enviable  Habit 

One  to  be  strongly  instilled 
into  every  child.  Many  a  boy 
has  his  future  shaped  by  the 
books  he  reads.  See  to  his  read- 
ing. Encourage  book  collecting 
and  preservation. 

Above  is  pictured  our  New  Uni- 
versal Style  sectional  bookcase. 
It  offers  exceptional  quality  at 
a  very  low  price. 

At  any  Globe -Wernicke  Agency 
you  will  find  just  the  bookcase 
you  want  in  the  style  that  best  suits 
the  architecture  of  your  library. 

5he  Slota-VcrnickeCo. 

New  York  CINCINNATI  Chicago 

Boston       Detroit       St.  Louis       Cleveland 
Philadelphia     Washington     New  Orleans 


Agenda  in  all  elites.        Sen 


■  frce  C  ;i  talc 


THE  GLOBE-WI  RNKKH  CO. 
Dcpt.  117,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Please  send  without  charge  samples  of  Book- 
plates, also  Booklet,  "The  World's  Best 
Books,"  and  Catalogue. 


Name . 
City 


State. 


HAPPY  DAYS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
TROOPS  ON  THE  RHINE 

rT~MIE  ordinary  doughboy's  salary  in  Co- 
-"-  bienz  is  equivalent  to  3500  marks  a 
month,  "which  is  the  salary  of  a  highly 
paid  bank  president."  The  American 
Army  of  Occupation  there  has  succeeded  in 
turning  the  German  town  into  a 'fairly 
good  American  one.  One-third  of  the 
doughboys  there  have  German  wives, 
German  children — and  American  house- 
holds. In  short,  the  American  troops  on 
the  Rhine  find  that  the  country  agrees  with 
them,  and  the  Germans  thereabouts  seem 
to  be  agreed  that  the  doughboys  are  good 
for  the  country.  So  at  least  reports  Wil- 
liam (!.  Shepherd,  lately  a  visitor  among 
these  American  troops,  whom  he  calls  "the 
lotus  eaters  of  the  Rhine."  Like  the  origi- 
nal lotus  eaters,  Aery  few  of  the  Americans 
want  to  go  home.  As  for  the  German  atti- 
tude toward  them,  Mr.  Shepherd  says  that 
he  tried  to  get  a  certain  Prussian  officer  of 
his  acquaintance  to  criticize  the  Americans. 
The  Prussian  was  willing  enough  to  discuss 
the  causes  of  the  war,  the  execution  of 
Nurse  Cavell,  and  "he  took  no  pains  to 
hide  the  fact  that  he  is  still  a  Prussian  at 
heart,  and  that  one  day  France  had  better 
lookout."  But  when  it  came  to  criticizing 
the  American  Army  on  the  Rhine,  writes 
Mr.  Shepherd,  in    Leslie's  Weekly — 

"They  are  good  soldiers,"  he  said. 
"They  are  not  mean-minded..  They  have 
no  hate.  They  are  orderly.  They  marry 
our  girls.  They  spend  their  money.  And 
if  they  stay  here  very  much  longer,  I  think 
we  shall  make  good  Germans  out  of  them." 

At  several  stations  I  noticed  French 
sentries  on  duty. 

"What  are  the  French  doing  here?"  I 
asked.  "I  thought  the  Americans  were 
covering  the  Rhine  territory." 

"Yes."  laughed  the  German  officer. 
"Have  you  seen  the  plan  of  the  American 
occupation  drawn  out  on  paper?  It  looks, 
like  a  fan,  doesn't  it,  with  the  handle  at 
Coblenz?  Well,  the  outer  edge  of  that  fan 
is  all  French,  ft  is  an  American  fan  with  an 
edging  of  French  lace." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  1  insisted, 
"that  there  are  French  troops  between  the 
Americans  and  Germany?  French  troops 
in  front  of  the  American  troops?" 

" Ach,  sure!"  lie  laughed  at  my  indig- 
nation. "The  French  moved  up  in  front 
of  t  he  Americans  o\  er  a  j  ear  ago." 

Anil  he  was  right.  It  was  only  another  of 
those  European  tricks  thai  were  played  on 
Americans  at  every  turn  during  the  war, 
both  in  military  and  diplomatic  matters. 
A l  Coblenz  I  found  out  from  American  offi- 
cials that  he  was  dead  right.  The  French 
troops    had    been    moved    in    ahead    of    the 

Americans  many   months   before,   and   no 

American   officer  could   get    into   Germany 
without  passing  through  the  French  lims. 

I  [owever,  if  any  one  fears  ( li.it  the  Amer- 
icans on  the  Rhine  are  likely  to  be  turned 
into  Germans  if  t  hey  remain  Long  enough  in 
Coblenz,  says  Mr.  Shepherd,  "lie  has  only 
to  take  a  look  around."      In  Coblenz.   the 


correspondent  discovered  "that  incredible 
thing — a   European  German  with   'pep." 
In  fact .  we  are  told: 


If  Coblenz  doesn't  turn  American,  it  will 
be  surprizing.  At  almost  any  stated  time 
during  the  past  eighteen  months  one-third 
of  the  doughboys  in  Coblenz  had  German 
wives,  German  children — and  American 
households;  with  American  papers,  Ameri- 
can books,  American  news  about  Big 
League  ball  scores.  American  candy,  Amer- 
ican chewing-gum,  and  letters  and  news 
from  the  folks  in  some  American  home 
across  the  water.  I  went  into  the  homes  of 
American  soldiers  in  Coblenz,  and  they 
were  not  German  homes.  The  food  was 
American,  the  talk  and  the  thought  were 
American — and  the  wife  and  children  were 
happy. 

"At  least  four  thousand  German  girls 
have  emigrated  to  the  United  States,"  said 
an  officer  at  Coblenz,  •"without  ever  step- 
ping a  foot  out  of  this  town." 

The  troops  I  found  at  Coblenz  this  time 
were  very  different  from  the  soldiers  I  had 
seen  there  two  years  before.  Those  men 
of  two  years  before  had  gone  to  Europe  to 
fight;  these  men  that  I  saw  now  had  come 
to  Europe  to  "occupy."  The  other  men 
were  impatient  to  get  home;  these  men 
want  to  remain.  They  came  to  Germany 
to  remain,  and  they  want  to  stay  as  long  as 
possible.  They  are  the  happiest,  most  con- 
tented men  in  the  American  Army,  or,  per- 
haps, in  any  army  in  the  world  for  that 
matter,  and  they  don't  want  to  go  home. 

And  why  shouldn't  they  be  happy?  In 
the  first  place,  in  a  military  way  they  know 
they  are  doing  something.  The  average 
military  unit  at  a  post  in  the  United  States 
is  like  an  engine  in  a  round-house  waiting 
to  be  taken  out  for  a  purpose.  It  doesn't 
know  when  it  will  be  used;  possibly  it  may 
never  be  used  again;  but  the  men  in  the 
unit  spend  their  time  in  keeping  the  wheels 
greased,  the  brasswork  polished  and  steam 
up.  It's  different  in  Coblenz.  Here  every 
one  knows  that  the  big  engine  of  which  he 
is  a  part  is  doing  a  job;  it  isn't  in  the  round- 
house. This  gives  military  life  at  Coblenz 
a  purpose. 

The  American  soldier  at  Coblenz  receives 
thirty-five  American  dollars  a  month.  This 
has  brought  him  as  high  as  3,500  marks  a 
month,  which  is  the  salary  of  a  highly  paid 
bank  president.  If  he  goes  to  the  army 
stores  to  buy  food  supplies  brought  from 
America,  it  is  true  that  his  $35  will  not  go 
far.  But  fresh  German  candy  is  better  than 
stale  American  candy,  and  it  costs  forty 
marks  a  pound  instead  of  a  hundred. 
Bread,  if  he  is  a  householder,  will  cost  him 
five  marks  a  loaf;  meat,  of  good  quality, 
will  cost  him  half  the  price  of  candy.  But- 
ter—fresh German  butter,  not  butter  im- 
ported m  tins — will  cost  him  twenty  marks 
a  pound.  Thirty-five  hundred  marks  a 
month,  some  officers  have  estimated,  is  the 
equivalent  of  $3. (MX)  a  year  in  the  United 

Slates. 

And  the  Coblenz  doughboys  are  savers, 
too.  There  is  the  example  of  the  great 
department  store,  for  instance.  The  Tietz 
Company  owns  great  stores  in  several 
German  towns.  The  Coblenz  store  is  a 
good  one.  Some  time  ago,  the  officers  at 
Coblenz  say.  the  word  w  <  nl  around  among 
the  doughboys  that  stock  in  the  Coblenz 
Tietz  Company  was  for  sale.  They  made  a 
rush  for  it.  They  dug  into  their  savings 
and  invested  in  Tietz.  Everybody  who 
could  find  any  shares  loose  bought  them. 
Tietz  kepi  going  up,  but  the  doughboy  was 

undaunted.    Tietz  was  the  tip.    Theresult 

was  thai  the  Tietz  Company  had  to  take 
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The  spare  minutes  which  other  young  men 
wasted,  he  INVESTED  in  lite  one  thing  which 
pays  larger  divide). ds  than  anything  else  in  tin- 
world.  Send  for  the  free  booklet  in  which  Dr. 
Eliot  of  Harvard  tells  how  even  /.,  minutes  a 
day  can  give  a  man  th;s  great  asset — "The 
essentials  of  a  liberal  education." 


The  newsboy 


THOUSANDS  of  men  are 
on  his  payrolls,  many  of 
them  college  graduates.  To 
his  achievements  at  least  a  hun- 
dred millionaires  owe  the  founda- 
tion of  their  fortunes. 

Yet  his  own  schooling  ended 
while  he  was  still  in  his  'teens; 
as  a  mere  boy  he  earned  his  liv- 
ing selling  newspapers  on  the 
trains. 

What  was  it  that  lifted  him  be- 
yond other  young  men  whose 
opportunities  were  so  much 
greater?  Genius?  Yes;  but  he 
did  not  depend  upon  his  genius. 

Every  Spare  Hour  He 
Read  and  Read 

Between  trains  you  always  knew 
where  to  find  young  Edison,  says 
his  biographer.  He  would  bury 
himself  in  the  Detroit  Public 
Library,  and  grapple  "bravely 
with  a  certain  section  trying  to 
read  •  it  through  shelf  by  shelf, 
regardless  of  subject." 

Much  of  his  reading  of  course 
was  wasted,  for  he  had  no  guide. 
There  was  no  man  of  broad 
knowledge  or  practical  experience 
to  select  for  him  the  few  great 
books  that  are  most  worth  while, 
and  arrange  them  with  notes 
and  reading  courses,  so  that  even 
a  few  minutes  a  day  would  give 
"the  essentials  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion." 

How  eagerly  young  Edison,  groping 
earnestly,  aimlessly  through  a  great 
mass  of  books  would  have  welcomed 
the  information  which    is    contained    in 


who  has  made  a  hundred 
millionaires 


the  free  book  offered  below.  It  gives 
the  plan,  scope  and  purpose  of  Dr. 
Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books. 

Every  well-informed  man  and  woman 
should  at  least  know  something  about 
this  famous  library.  To  grope  aimlessly 
among  4,000,000  books — so  many  of 
them  worthless  —  is  an  almost  tragic 
waste  of  time. 

DR.  ELIOT'S 

FIVE-FOOT  SHELF 

OF  BOOKS 

The  ESSENTIALS  in  Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day 

The  free  book  offered  below  tells  how 
to   eliminate    groping;    it    explains   how 


Dr.  Eliot  from  his  lifetime  of  reading 
and  study,  forty  years  of  it  as  president 
of  Harvard,  has  selected  a  was  re/ess 
library  for  busy  men  and  women.  How 
he  has  put  into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf  the 
"essentials  of  a  liberal  education,"  and 
so  arranged  it  with  notes  and  reading 
courses  that  even  fifteen  minutes  a  day 
are  enough. 

How,  in  a  word,  any  thoughtful  man 
or  woman  can  r.ow  get  through  pleas- 
ant reading,  the  knowledge  of  literature 
and  life,  the  culture,  the  broad  view- 
point which  every  university  strives  to 
give. 

''For  me,"  wrote  one  man  who  had 
sent  in  the  coupon,  "your  little  free  book 
meant  a  big  step  forward,  and  it  showed 
me  besides  the  way  to  a  vast  new  world 
of  pleasure." 

Every  reader  of  this  page  is  invited  to 
have  a  copy  of  this  hand- 
some and  entertaining 
little  book.  It  is  free, 
will  be  sent  by  mail,  and 
involves  no  obligation  of 
any  sort.  Merely  clip 
the  coupon  and  mail  it 
to-day. 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 

ublisher s  of  Good  Books  Since  1875 

NEW  YORK 


Send 

for  this 

•FREE  booklet 

which  gives  Dr 

Eliot's  own  plan  of  reading 


F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 
416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York 

Mail  me  the  Free  Book,  "Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day." 
telling  about  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  and  con- 
taining the  valuable  article  by  Dr.  Eliot  on  what  and 
how  to  read  for  a  liberal  education. 


Address 


L.D. 10-1-21 
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Your  Patrick  Coat 

You  are  first  attracted  to  a  Patrick- 
Duluth  overcoat  by  the  wonderful  texture 
of  the  cloth,  the  distinctiveness  of  the 
pattern.  You  try  it  on.  It  fits  you  easily, 
comfortably      You  feel  at  home  in  it. 

Your  mirror  roveals  a  style  that  enhances 
your  appearance.  It  is  pleasing  and  correct, 
with  all  the  subtleties  of  fine  tailoring  that 
appeal   to   the   well-dressed    man 

You  pronounce  it  the  finest  overcoat  you 
have  ever  had.  And  as  months  grow  into 
months  and  years  melt  into  years,  your 
enthusiasm  turns  to  pride,  for  there  is  no 
garment  that  wears  quite  so  long  or  quite  so 
well  or  always  looks  so  good  as  a  Patrick- 
Duluth  overcoat. 

Some  overcoats  look  well — and  nothing 
more.  Others  sacrifice  style  for  long  wear. 
Patrick- D ul uth  overcoats  have  both  style 
and  long  wear. 

And  therein  is  the  economy  of  Patrick- 
Duluth  overcoats. 

Sometimes  your  pocketbook  is  a  false 
friend.  It  may  lead  you  to  choose  clothes 
by  priic  when  quality  is  the  real  economy. 

There  is  no  cloth  jusi  like  Patrick  cloth.  It  is 
;i-  distinctive  to  Ameriea  as  frieze,  to  Ireland, 
cheviot!  to  Scotland,  tweeds  to  England.  It  is 
"bigger  than  weather."  Patrick-Duluth  over- 
toil   are  sold  through  the  best  dealers  only. 

PATRICK-DULUTH  WOOLEN   MILLS 

R.  V.  Patrick  &  <   ».,  Proprietors 

sde  manufacturers  of  both  cloth  ami  garments 

Dujuth  Minnesota 


&J)ureJ\[orlhernlVool± 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


sheep  that  thrive  in  the  snow 


action  to  prevent  the  control  of  the  store 
tailing  into  the  hands  of  American  soldiers. 
They  issued  a  new  stock,  the  story  goes, 
which  gives  the  directors  control  of  the 
company.  But  the  Tietz  dividends  which 
find  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  the 
doughboys  on  the  Rhine  are  large  and 
luscious,  as  German  dividends  go,  and  Tietz 
Coblenz  stocks  are  high-priced  and  sound. 
Many  a  boy  or  girl,  born  in  Coblenz  on  the 
Rhine,  will  have  a  legacy  of  stock  in  this 
Rhine  department  store.  The  8,000  men 
who  have  found  their  way,  through  army 
red  tape,  to  Coblenz  are  long-headed  young 
fellows. 

Bui  the  money  lure  is  not  all.  There  is 
the  matter  of  education  for  one  thing,  says 
Mr.  Shepherd,  for — 

Every  doughboy  who  reaches  Coblenz 
must  say  whether  or  not  he  wants  to  go  to 
school.  If  he  hasn't  sense  enough  to  say 
"yes,"  there's  no  harm  done;  he  just  goes 
on  being  a  bonehead.  If  he  expresses  a 
desire  to  go  to  school — and  not  more  than 
one  out  of  a  hundred  declines — he  has  the 
choice  of  three  schools.  He  may  go  to  a 
grade  school,  where  he  is  taught  all  the 
elementary  subjects  that  he  would  have  in 
a  good  grade-school  at  home.  Or,  if  he  is 
sufficiently  advanced,  he  may  go  to  a  high 
school,  where  he  will  decide  to  receive  in- 
struction in  commercial  education,  includ- 
ing typewriting,  stenography,  bookkeeping, 
filing,  and  so  forth.  Or  he  may  elect  t  o  take 
only  high-school  studies.  If  he  is  of  suffi- 
cient caliber,  he  may  go  to  a  school  that  will 
fit  him  for  West  Point.  In  addition  to 
these  schools  there  are  manual  training 
schools,  where  in  time  he  will  receive  a 
diploma  in  carpentering,  machinery  work, 
horseshoeing,  telegraph,  shoemaking,  or 
one  of  several  other  trades  and  occupations. 
And,  if  he  finds  that  these  schools  are  unat- 
tractive, he  may  enter  the  agricultural  col- 
lege, where  he  will  have  training  in  stock- 
breeding,  cattle-raising  and  agriculture— 
incidentally  furnishing  a  large  part  of  the 
army  at  Coblenz  with  fresh  vegetables  and 
quantities  of  excellent  milk  and  butter. 

Not  one  young  man  in  a  hundred  who 
has  left  Coblenz  has  gone  home  without  an 
education  which  he  would  have  missed  in 
private  life.  For  three  hours  a  day  and  five 
days  a  week  almost  everybody  in  Coblenz 
is  in  a  schoolroom.  Almost  everywhere 
you  go  you  will  see  some  khaki-clad  class 
emerging  from  some  schoolroom. 

We  have  considered  the  monetary  and 
educational  advantages  of  life  at  Coblenz. 
Xow  for  pleasure.  It  exists  abundantly. 
There  are  army  dances  somewhere  every 
night.  Not  a  day  goes  by  that  a  doughboy 
with  nothing  else  to  do  can  not  hear  a  band 
concert.  In  this  same  park  there  are  boxing 
matches  once  or  twice  a  week.  Any  youth 
who  takes  it  into  his  head  to  make  a  try  at 
boxing  has  only  to  declare  his  desires  and 
hopes  and  his  career  as  an  army  boxer  is 
either  opened  to  him  or  closed  in  the  Co- 
blenz ring  very  shortly.  There  are  steam- 
boat tides  on  the  river  and  picnics  at  the 
castle  of  Ehrenbreitstein;  which,  standing 

directly    across    the    river    from    American 

army  headquarters  on  a  challenging  hill, 
invites  every  newcomer  to  climb  to  it. 
And,  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  that 
vast  amount  of  loveinaking  to  be  done 
which  every  American  doughboy  seems  to 
accept  as  a  sacred  duty. 

No;  the  doughboy  that  I  found  on   the 


More 

Service 

at  Less  Cost 

Simmons  Watch  Chains 
have  the  rich  appearance 
of  solid  gold,  the  beauty  of 
design  that  only  artists  can 
create,  the  durability  given 
by  careful  manufacture. 
Yet  their  price  is  most 
reasonable.  The  solid  gold 
surface  is  worked  over  less 
expensive  metal  by  an  ex- 
clusive process.  Simmons 
Watch  Chains  wear  for 
years. 

See  Simmons  Watch 
Chains  at  your  jeweler's. 
Their  value  is  unsurpassed. 

R.  F.  SIMMONS  COMPANY 

Attleboro,  Massachusetts 

R.    F.    Simmons   Company  of   Canada,   Ltd. 
95-9  7  King   Street,  E.,   Toronto 


GIFTS  THAT  LAST 


The 
swivel  says 
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It's  a 
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The  Universal  Paint 


D1)C  B1LUNCS-CHAPIN  Co. 

Boston  -  Cleveland  -  New  York 


Fit  under  regular  piston  rinqra.   M;ik  ■  us.-. I 
cars   work   like  new,  without  re-buriuy 
Easily  —  quickly     installed.        If    your 
lealer  can't    supply  write  direct  to 

TIIOMSOV-KltlKIH.OIt     MK(3.     CO. 

I'eurla,     ii, .pi..  |%     Illinois 
/  aetory  Branch,  SRW.  Wash.  St.,Ch*OOffO 
to  I  balers      Excellent  opportunity, 
"  rite  for  i  omplete  facta  TODAY. 


A    HEALTHY    BABY 

is  ahappy  baby,  sich  none  as  this  sturdy 
\  oungster  of  IS  months,  whose  niotner 
has  brought  her  up  in  si  rlct  accordance 
with  the  .i<l \  ice  ot  Dr.  Loins  Fischer  in 
his  inodim  work  The HealtHCareof  the 
Baby,  which  tells  jnsi  how  your  child 
should  be  fed,  clothed,  exercised,  and 
cared  for  generally.  This  invaluable  book 
for  mothers  and  nurses,  i^m^,  cloth, 
with  helpful  illustrations,  is  yours  for 
Ji.oo,  by  mail  for*  i. 08.  Buy  it  to-day. 
[link  S,  Wagnills  Company.  354  4th  Ave.,  H.  Y. 
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Rhine     this     time    doesn't     want     to    go 
home. 

This  very  desire  to  remain  on  the  Rhine 
is  wisely  used  by  the  officers  to  direct  their 
troops  toward  orderliness  and  self-improve- 
ment. The  soldier  who  "goes  wrong"  in 
Coblenz  is  punished  by  being  sent  home. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every 
soldier  or  officer  who  comes  back  to  the 
United  States  from  Coblenz  has  been  sent 
home  for  misconduct.  There  are  scores  of 
other  reasons  why  he  may  have  gone  back 
to  America.  But  the  "bad  ones*'  go  home, 
and  that  is  punishment  enough.  I  learned 
that  courts  martial  are  not  held  oftener 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  soldier  who 
shows  the  wrong  spirit  at  Coblenz — who 
overdrinks  or  openly  misbehaves  in  public 
places — is  not  likely  to  hear  much  censure. 
But  he  goes  home  on  the  next  boat;  and 
that's  the  end  of  it.  When  I  was  in  Co- 
blenz last  spring  the  "bad  ones"  had  been 
pretty  well  weeded  out. 

They  may  be  lotus-eaters,  these  dough- 
boys of  ours  on  the  Rhine,  but  they  are 
wise  ones. 

Among  the  officers  the  desire  to  remain 
in  Coblenz  is  even  more  pronounced  than 
among  the  doughboys.  Over  four  hundred 
wives  of  officers  were  in  Coblenz  last  spring. 
An  officer,  with  his  family,  is  entitled  to 
have  a  residence  in  Coblenz.  The  army 
secures  it  for  him.  The  rental  is  nominal. 
The  officer  has  his  own  car.  Moreover,  his 
American  money  enables  him  to  keep  up  a 
standard  of  living  that  he  could  not  possibly 
maintain  on  less  than  $15,000  a  year  in  the 
United  States. 

"We're  all  spoiled  and  we  know  it,"  the 
wife  of  a  prominent  officer  said  to  me  last 
spring.  "Life  here  is  glorious,  but  we  never 
could  afford  such  things  at  home.  The 
servants  are  cheap  and  wonderful.  My 
husband  and  I  and  the  children  have  a 
perfectly  wonderful  house,  good  enough  for 
Fifth  Avenue.  There's  the  car,  and  the 
dances  twice  a  week  at  the  officers'  club, 
and  the  excursions  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
wonderful  automobile  roads  along  the  river 
— oh,  we  don't  ever  want  to  go  home  again 
in  our  family.  Besides,"  she  added,  "we're 
piling  up  a  bank  account.' 

There  are  figures  that  go  to  show  that 
men  in  the  army  on  the  Rhine  have  saved 
as  high  as  $1,000,000  a  year. 

In  Coblenz,  in  truth,  lies  the  kernel  of 
the  American  Army.  And  because  the 
American  Army  is  so  small  the  kernel  ought 
to  be  kept  very  good.  For  every  10.000 
citizens  France  has  185  men  under  arms; 
for  every  10,000  citizens  Great  Britain  has 
93  men  under  arms:  Japan,  by  the  same 
ratio,  has  36  men  under  arms.  The  United 
States  stands  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  list 
—or,  perhaps,  it  might  be  called  the  very 
top  of  the  list — with  only  21  men  under 
arms  for  every  10,000  of  us. 

"Do  you  think  we  ought  to  be  called 
home?"  they  asked  me  at  Coblenz. 

I  couldn't  say  anything  else  but  "no" — 
even  if  they  were  having  a  good  time.   .   .   . 

When  I  went  down  to  the  station  to  take 
the  train  for  Paris  I  got  into  conversation 
with  the  conductor  of  the  Pullman  car. 
which  is  set  aside  for  American  officers  by 
the  French  on  the  daily  train  for  Paris. 
Any  room?"  I  asked  him. 

"Not  a  berth   taken,"  he  said   dolefully. 

And  I  rode  all  night  to  Paris  in  that  ear 
alone. 

"I  never  get  any  tips  on  this  car," 
lamented  the  porter.  "  I  don't  have  a  dozen 
passengers  a  week." 

And  so  I  had  to  give  him  a  giant's  tip, 
for  Old  Glory's  sake,  just  because  Paris 
has  lost  its  lure  for  American  officers  on 
the  Rhine. 


Cqueezing  twice  as 
^much  heat 
from  a  shovel 
of  coal 


YOUV'E    got   to    heat    the    plant. 
Every  manager  acknowledges  that. 
Workmen  with   cold    hands    and  feet, 

crowding  around  heaters  on  zero  mornings,  cannot 
and  will  not  do  their  most  or  their  best.  Workmen 
who  have  to  breathe  gases,  steam  and  fumes,  or 
work  in  hot  and  cold  drafts,  make  the  manage- 
ment pay  the  difference  in  inefficiency  and  lay-offs. 

With  winter  coming,  the  problem  is :  How  to 
get  warm,  fresh  air  in  your  plant  unfailingly  at 
lowest  cost."  The  Gordon  Mechanical  Hot  Blast 
Heater  has  answered  that  problem  for  hundreds 
of  foundries,  machine  shops,  factories,  and  other 
plants  involving  large  one-story  areas.  It  saves 
40%  to  install  and  50%  to  operate. 

Tested  in  the  laboratory  of  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  in  respect  to  heat 
deliveries,  and  air  handling  capacity,  this  unit  squeezed  twice  as  much  heat 
out  of  a  pound  of  coal  as  any  other  type  of  system — 81%  of  the  heat  units 
being  utilized  and  directed  where  they  insure  comfort. 

You  must  act  now  to  assure  your  plant  the  heat  and  ventilation  that  will 
enable  you  to  hold  down  costs  this  winter.  Write  at  once  for  our  40-page 
booklet  of  heating  and  ventilating  data,  giving  all  details  about  our  Mechani- 
cal Hot  Blast  Heater,  and  why  hundreds  of  our  customers  have  found  it  the 
most  efficient  unit  of  its  kind.  Names  of  architects,  engineers  and  concerns 
are  included,  so  that  you  can  investigate  fully  and  satisfy  yourself. 

Typical  Gordon  Mechanical  Hot  Blast  Installations: 


Gordon  Mechanical 
Hot  Blast  Heater 

Exactly  adapted  to  the  heating: 
and  ventilating;  requirements  of 
foundries,  machine  shops  and  other 
large  one-story  areas.  Costs  4 
less  for  installation  and  50%  less 
for  operation  as  compared  with 
other  types.  Delivers  81%  of  the 
heat  from  the  coal  by  laboratory 
tests,  as  against  30-40%  for  other 
types.  Three  sizes  with  heating 
capacities  in  one  unit  of  from 
100,000  to500.000cubicfeetof  space. 
Has  2' 2  times  as  much  radiating 
surface  and  handles  3%  times  as 
much  air  per  minute  as  any  simi- 
lar direct-fired  unit  heater.  For 
this  reason  unqualifiedly  it  lias 
the  preference  of  leading  archi- 
tects and  engineers. 


Standard  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Chicago 
LaPorte  Foundry  &  Furnace  Co.,  LaPortc,  End. 

Gohman  Bros.  &  Kahlcr,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


Bundle  Mfg.  Co..  Milwaukee 

Geneva  Foundry  iV  Machine  Co.,  Geneva,  III. 

The  Falk  Co.,  Milwaukee 


The  Mechanical  Hot  Blast  Heater  is  but  one  of  our  products.  Where  direct  firing  is  not  per- 
missible or  where  steam  can  be  used  more  advantageously,  we  supply  the  Gordon  Steam  Unit 
Hester — the  most  efficient  unit  steam  plant  developed.  Recommendations  for  proper  equip- 
ment based  on  highest  efficiency,  and  lowest  first  and  operating  cost  may  be  had  without  obli- 
gation. On  the  same  basis  we  are  glad  to  co-operate  with  aichitects  and  engineers  in  connection 
with  any  heating,  ventilating,  air  conditioning,  process  piping  or  power  problem  thev  may  have. 
Our  engineering  department  is  headquarters  for  information  on  those  subjects.  Use  the  coupon. 


R   O    B     E    R.   T 


I  N  C  O  RP  O  RATE  E> 

"Climate  Makers" — Specialists  in  Heating  and  Ventilating 

646  W.  Monroe  St.       Established  1890  Chicago 

ROBERT  GORDON,  Inc.,  Ott  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago:    Please  send  me 

□  Your  10-page  booklet  describing  Gordon  Mechanic  al  Hot  Blast  1 1  eater. 

O  Also  send  data  sin  et  so  that  I  may  give  your  engineering  department 

facts  on  which  to  base  a  definite  recommendation  (architects  and 

engineers  are  particularly  welcome  to  utilize  this  co-operative   pro- 
fessional service,'.    No  obligation. 

Business 

Address 

Signature 

official  Capacity  ..  LD  iO-l 
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versus 
"easy"  checks 

How  easy  to  alter  a 
check  on  plain  paper! 
And  how  difficult  to  de- 
tect the  change. 

But  see  what  happens 
when  a  check  on 
National  Safety  Paper 
is  altered.  Acid  was  ap- 
plied to  the  amount  of 
the  check  shown  above ; 
the  payee's  name  was 
erased  with  a  knife,  the 
date  with  an  eraser.  In 
each  case  a  gla  ri  n  g  white 
spot  exposes  thechange. 

National 

Safety  Paper 

protects  every  part  of  a 
check — amount,  payee' s 
name,  signature,  date, 
and  endorsements. 

Ask  your  hank  for 
checks  on  National 
Safety  Paper,  or  specify 
National  Safety  Paper  to 
your  lithographer.  You 
can  identify  it  by  the 
wavy  lines. 

Our  book  "The  Pro- 
tection of  Checks"  ex- 
poses the  check-chang- 
er.    Write  for  it. 

George  La  Monte  &   Son 

1  "untied  1H71 
61  Iiroadway,  New  York 


SHOCK-ABSORBING  PAVEMENTS 

"JV/TATERIAL  intended  to  withstand 
■^▼A  shock  should  have  a  certain  amount 
of  elasticity.  This  is  true  of  fortifications, 
intended  to  bear  the  shock  of  projectiles; 
it  is  true  also,  says  a  writer  in  The  American 
City  (New  York),  of  pavements,  built  to 
hear  the  impact  of  heavy  traffic.  The 
first  few  days  of  Germany's  rush  upon 
Belgium,  he  reminds  us,  taught  that  forts 
of  stone  and  concrete  could  not  withstand 
the  terrible  impact  of  giant  explosives. 
But  trenches  in  the  earth  and  parapets  of 
sand-bags  absorb  the  impact  of  shells  and 
reduce  their  shattering  effect  to  a  minimum. 
He  proceeds: 

"General  Jackson  applied  the  same 
principle  in  the  War  of  1812,  only  instead 
of  using  sand-bags,  he  employed  bales  of  cot- 
ton to  withstand  the  shells  from  the  British 
men-of-war.  The  cotton-bales  absorbed  the 
impact  and  withstood  the  shattering  effect 
of  the  explosives  better  than  rigid  forts! 

"The  great  service  given  by  sand-bags 
to  the  Belgians  and  by  cotton-bales  to 
General  Jackson  was  rendered  through 
their  ability  to  absorb  impact.  It  might 
be  said,  too,  that  their  quality  of  resiliency, 
while  not  so  pronounced  as  those  of  a 
material  like  rubber,  was  of  considerable 
significance  in  withstanding  the  shattering 
effect  of  the  explosives.  All  materials 
that  are  compressible  have  qualities  of 
resiliency,  and  the  ability  of  the  sand-bags 
and  cotton-bales  to  resume  their  original 
form  after  sudden  and  terrific  impact  was  of 
no  little  consequence  in  their  great  service. 

"From  war-time  necessity  for  shock- 
absorbing  and  resilient  materials  we  may 
turn  readily  to  commercial  and  civilian 
demand  for  materials  having  these  same 
qualities.  For  instance,  materials  having 
resilient  and  shock-absorbing  qualities 
must  be  used  in  the  following:  rubber  tires 
— either  solid  or  pneumatic — for  auto- 
mobiles and  motor-trucks;  rubber  heels  for 
shoes;  golf-balls  that  withstand  incessant 
banging;  and  roads  and  pavements  that 
undergo  terrific  traffic. 

"Toughness  in  a  rubber  tire  is  a  neces- 
sary means  to  its  longevity  of  service,  but 
its  quality  of  resiliency  is  just  as  important, 
the  same  as  it  is  in  a  pavement.  A  rubber 
tire  upon  striking  obstacles,  whether  in  the 
form  of  a  rut  in  a  road  or  a  rock  or  stone, 
must  be  able  to  resume  its  original  form 
and  shape  after  the  impact. 

"The  manufacturers  emphasize  the  idea 
thai  zinc  oxid  in  rubber  tires  helps  perfect 
the  all-important  feature  of  resiliency  in 
the  tires.  They  do  this  knowing  the 
significance  of  the  tire's  ability  to  return 
to  its  original  form  after  encountering  ob- 
stacles. 

"The  manufacturers  of  rubber  heels 
emphasize  the  same  quality  of  resiliency 
in    (heir    product,    and    of    necessity    must, 

apply  the  same  principle  as  do  the  manu- 
facl urers  of  rubber  (ires. 

"  And  does  nol  I  he  same  hold  good  in  (  he 
production  of  golf-balls?  Think  how  long 
a    piece  of  stone  or  concrete   would  last 

under  (he  incessant   pounding  which  a-  golf- 

ball  must  endure.     A  very  short  time,  to 

be    sure!     The    reason    why    the    golf-ball 
lasts  is  that  in  addition  to  being  tough,  it  is 

also  resilient.     The  stone  or  concrete,  too, 


may  be  tough,  but  its  lack  of  resiliency 
results  in  its  breaking. 

"Eminent  engineers  consider  resiliency 
of  prime  importance  and  infinite  value  in 
the  construction  of  roads  and  pavements. 
The  same  principle  holds  good  with  these 
as  with  the  shock-absorbing  and  resilient 
sand-bags  and  cotton-bales  of  war-time, 
and  the  resilient  and  shock-absorbing  tires, 
rubber  heels,  and  golf-balls  of  peace-time 
commercial  life.  .  The  inability  of  too  rigid, 
non-resilient  pavements  to  'iron  themselves 
out'  under  terrific  modern  traffic  is  the  rea- 
son for  this  general  belief  among  engineers. 

"Experiments  begun  by  Government  ex- 
perts to  determine  the  destructive  effect 
of  impact  on  pavements  and  to  find  a 
remedy  show  some  striking  results.  Re- 
sults now  announced  show  that  a  weight 
of  7,750  pounds  on  the  wheel  of  a  truck 
moving  at  a  speed  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour 
becomes  43,000  pounds  in  its  destructive 
effect  if  the  wheel  has  a  drop  of  one  inch. 
Such  a  drop  is  very  readily  caused  by  any 
small  obstruction  or  crack  in  the  pavement. 
In  solving  the  impact  problem  engineers  use 
an  asphalt  cushion  course.  The  cushion  will 
absorb  the  shock  so  as  to  reduce  the  shat- 
tering effect  of  impact  on  the  foundation. 

"Expenditure  for  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  highways  outside  of  cities  is  now 
averaging  some  $500,000,000  a  year." 


CHEAP  CHARCOAL  FOR  GAS-MASKS 

T^OR  GAS-MASKS  a  very  dense  char- 
-*-  coal  with  high  absorptive  power  is 
required.  We  all  remember  collecting 
peach-pits  for  this  purpose  during  the  war. 
Coconut-shell  is  the  material  generally 
used.  Such  materials  as  these  can  evi- 
dently not  be  had  in  great  quantity,  but  it 
has  now  been  found  by  experiments  made 
at  the  United  States  Forest  Products 
Laboratory.  Madison,  Wis.,  that,  instead 
of  a  dense  woody  substance,  soft-wood 
sawdust  may  be  employed  and  the  neces- 
sary density  arrived  at  by  pressure.  In 
this  way,  we  are  told  by  L.  F.  Hawley, 
writing  in  The  Journal  of  Industrial  and 
Engineering  Chemistry,  a  charcoal  was 
made  of  about  the  same  density  as  coconut- 
shell  charcoal  and  more  rapidly  absorptive 
of  poisonous  gases,  chloro-picrin  being 
taken  as  the  standard.  The  best  results 
were  obtained  in  the  laboratory,  but  good 
ones  were  reached  in  production  on  a 
Commercial   scale.      Writes  Mr.   Hawley: 

"Late  in  1017  it  was  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
that  coconut-shell  for  making  gas-mask 
charcoal  was  becoming  scarce  and  that  a 
dense  charcoal  manufactured  from  a 
plentiful  domestic  material  would  be  de- 
sirable. The  writer  was  acquainted  with 
the  process  in  which  the  distillation  of  hri- 
quetted  hardwood  sawdust  was  carried  out 
under  slight  mechanical  pressure  for  t  he  pur- 
pose of  presenting  the  briquets  from  falling 
to  pieces  during  the  process,  and  it  was 
thought  that  by  both  making  and  distilling 
the  briquets  at  much  higher  pressures  an 
artificially  dense  charcoal  could  be  produced. 

"A  small  'home-made'  apparatus  was 
used    to    try    oul    this    idea.      It    was   soon 
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Where  Rust 

means  Ruin 

248,000  persons  daily  cross  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  They  owe  their 
continued  safety  largely  to  surface 
protection. 

Without  proper  surface  protection 
this  great  suspended  mass  of  iron 
and  steel  would  some  day  collapse 
beneath  its  tremendous  load. 

Two  thousand  gallons  of  paint  are 
spread  on  all  its  surfaces  every 
year  to  prevent  rust. 

Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all. 


10o    C     1921  Save  the  Surface  Campaign 

THIS  ADVERT  SEMENT  is  issued  by  the  Save  theSurface  Committee,  representing  the  Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied  Interests,  whose  prod- 
ucts and  services,  taken  as  a  whole,  serve  the  primary  purposes  of  preserving,  protecting  and  beautifying  the  innumerable  products  of  the 
lumber,  metal,  cement  and  manufacturing  industries  and  their  divisions.     Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  507  the  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Fester  —  Style  M-74 

AFTER  the  long,  long  grind — then,  and 
l.  only  then,  can  you  fully  appreciate 
the  excellence  of  Florsheim  materials,  the 
perfection  of  Florsheim  workmanship,  the 
stamina  of  Flcrsheim  style 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  —  $10  and  $12 

Photographic  Booklet  "Styles  of  the  Times"  on  request 

THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE  CO. 

Manufacturers  Chicago 


or  the  man 
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who  cares  ^^ 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


found  that  fine  sawdust  was  required  for 
best  results,  and  that  the  briquetting 
pressures  should  be  at  least  fifteen  tons 
per  square  inch. 

"Several  species  of  wood  were  tried 
under  varying  conditions  of  pressure  be- 
fore and  during  distillation,  and  a  charcoal 
with  maximum  apparent  density  of  0.57 
was  made  from  maple-wood  sawdust 
briquet  ted  at  50,000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  distilled  under  300  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Apparently  there  is  a  stage 
during  the  distillation  when  the  wood  or 
charcoal  is  slightly  plastic  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  proper  amount  of  pressure  at 
this  time  increases  the  density  of  the  final 
charcoal. 

'.'Not  only  a  high  apparent  density  was 
required  but  also  an  absorption  value  after 
activation,  which  value,  however,  varied 
in  general  with  the  density  of  the  charcoal. 
Pine-woods  with  natural  resin  binders  and 
hardwoods  with  binders  of  resin,  hardwood 
pitch,  asphalt,  etc.,  were  found  to  give 
higher  gravity  briquets  and  charcoal,  but 
the  absorption  of  these  charcoals  was  in  no 
case  so  high  as  that  obtained  from  wood 
briquetted  without  a  binder. 

"Further  work  on  untreated  woods  with 
or  without  binders  was  stopt  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  material  which  was  very  much 
more  promising.  It  was  found  that  the 
insoluble  residue  obtained  by  hydrolyzing 
sawdust  with  dilute  acid  and  leaching  out 
the  sugar  gave  a  denser  briquet,  and  a 
higher  yield  of  a  denser  charcoal,  and  that 
the  charcoal  was  more  absorbent  after 
activation. 

"When  distilled  under  a  pressure  of 
300  pounds  per  square  inch,  this  char- 
coal resembled  anthracite  coal  more  than 
ordinary  charcoal;  it  had  a  conehoidal 
fracture,  was  hard  and  shiny,  and  showed 
no  trace  of  the  structure  of  the  wood  from 
which  it  was  made.  In  fact,  thin  pieces 
under  the  microscope  were  slightly  trans- 
lucent. 

"These  results  were  so  promising  that 
further  small-scale  work  was  considered 
unnecessary,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
confirm  the  results  in  semicommercial 
apparatus. 

"It  was  soon  found  that  the  optimum 
pressures  as  estimated  from  the  results 
with  the  small  apparatus  were  too  high  and 
that  only  about  125  pounds  per  square  inch 
were  required  for  the  best  results. 

"It  was  also  found  that,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  much  more  careful  regulation 
of  conditions  was  required  in  the  larger 
apparatus  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  prod- 
uct. 

"Even  with  the  best  regulation  of  the 
temperature  thai  could  be  obtained  a 
portion  of  the  charcoal  was  unsatisfactory 
in  density.  The  end  surfaces  of  all  the 
briquets  next  to  the  plate  were  hard  and 
dense,  but  the  center  portion  of  some  of 
them  was  porous  and  soft. 

"Since  it  seemed  that  it  was  only  the 
pressure  conditions  of  the  small-scale 
work  which  were  not  reproduced  very 
closely  in  the  large-scale  work,  an  attempt 
was  mado  to  reproduce  the  pressure  con- 
ditions also.  The  pressure  in  the  small- 
scale  work  was  known  to  have  been  very 
Uneven.      This     effect      was     simulated     in 

the  larger-  apparatus  by  adjusting  the 
pressure  control  apparatus  so  that  the 
pressure  varied  over  a  wide  range.  With 
these  conditions  it  was  possible  to  make  a 

much  belter  quality  of  charcoal." 
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WORLDS  LARGEST  SALMON 
CANNERY 

IN  the  United  States,  of  course!  It  is 
situated  at  South  Bellingham.  Wash.. 
and  is  the  property  of  the  Pacific-American 
Fisheries.  In  the  height  of  the  season  this 
one  cannery  turns  out  756,000  one-pound 
cans  of  salmon  daily.  This  figure  suggests 
that  quite  a  number  of  people  must  be 
eating  canned  salmon  pretty  regularly, 
and  would  like  to  know  how  it  is  prepared. 
The  machinery  for  cleaning  the  fish,  cut- 
ting them  up.  filling  the  cans,  exhausting  the 
air,  sealing  them,  and  finally  cooking  the 
contents,  is  all  electrically  operated.  The 
fish  are  caught  in  all  sorts  of  ways — by 
trolling.  gill-nets,  seines,  reef-nets,  and 
traps.  Indians  troll  from  their  canoes, 
but  the  use  of  the  high-powered  motor-boat 
is  the  favorite  modern  method,  we  are  told 
by  a  writer  in  The  Journal  of  Electricity 
and  Western  Industry  (San  Francisco, 
June  1).  The  purse  seine  boats  range  from 
48  to  50  feet  in  length  and  have  engines 
running  from  20  to  85  horse-power.  Eight 
fishermen  compose  a  crew  and  carry  their 
seines  on  a  turn-table  on  the  after-deck. 
On  Puget  Sound  the  seines  are  enormous, 
being  as  much  as  300  fathoms  long.  We 
read: 

"With  the  cooperation  of  a  small  launch 
or  tender,  the  nets  are  paid  out  until  they 
entirely  surround  a  school  of  fish.  Then 
the  engine  on  the  seiner  operates  and  the 
winch  does  the  rest,  gradually  hauling  in 
the  net  and  pulling  in  the  purse  line. 

"Out  on  the  water  the  purse-seiners,  gill- 
netters,  and  others,  deliver  their  fish  to 
scows  belonging  to  the  cannery,  taking  a 
receipt  for  the  same.  These  scows,  and 
scows  containing  the  fish  direct  from  the 
traps,  finally  reach  the  wharf  of  the  can- 
nery. In  unloading  the  scow  several  men 
stand  therein  and  pitch  the  fish  with  a  pew, 
which  is  a  one-tined  fork,  throwing  them  on 
to  a  chain-conveyor,  through  which  they 
drop  onto  an  elevator  conveyor  provided 
with  strips  of  wood  placed  crosswise  to 
catch  the  fish  as  they  drop.  This  elevator 
conveyor  leads  to  another  elevator  running 
at  right  angles  the  length  of  the  butchering- 
room  in  the  cannery  and  is  provided  with 
chutes  through  which  the  salmon  drop  so 
as  to  be  conveniently  placed  on  the  floor. 

"In  the  course  of  their  ascent  on  the 
elevator  conveyor  above  referred  to,  a  man 
stands  near-by  with  a  little  adding  machine 
by  means  of  which  he  records,  by  species. 
the   number  of  the  salmon  delivered. 

"Salmon  used  to  be  butchered  by  China- 
men, but  a  machine  has  been  invented 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  Chinamen 
and  which  has  therefore  been  given  the 
name  of  'the  iron  Chink.'  This  machine 
is  a  marvelous  piece  of  mechanism  and 
butchers  the  salmon  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
per  minute.  It  cuts  the  head  and  tail  off; 
divests  the  salmon  of  its  fins:  slits  open  the 
belly  and  sweeps  out  the  entrails  which 
drop  through  a  hole  in"  the  floor  and  are 
carried  on  chain-conveyors  to  scows  and 
transported  to  the  fertilizer.  After  being 
thus  butchered,  the  salmon  is  automatically 
released  from  the  iron  chink  and  passed 
to  a  belt-conveyor  which  carries  it  to  a 
trough  of  running  water  where  a  Chinaman 
has  still  a  chance  to  demonstrate  his  skill. 
And  this  he  does  to  perfection,  for  he 
scours  until  not  a  trace  of  viscera  or 
objectionable  tissue  remains. 
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Reproducing  PIANO 

Brings  to  Your  Home  the  Playing  of 

PADEREWSKI,     HOFFMAN,    GODOWSKY,    BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER, 
BAUER,  LHEVINNE,  DEPACHMANN,   SAINT-SAENS,  LESCHETTIKY 


Copyright.   1921.  The  Apollo  Piano  Company 


How  This  is  Accomplished 

The  pianist  plays  on  a  special  re- 
cording piano  which,  as  he  plays, 
makes  perforations  in  the  music 
roll  to  match  his  individual  ren- 
dition in  every  detail.  Expression 
holes  are  cut  in  the  edge  of  the 
roll.  Responding  to  this  person- 
ally recorded  roll,  the  Apollo 
mechanism,  limitless  in  its  range 
of  pianistic  expression,  repro- 
duces the  exact  interpretation  of 
the  artist. 


The  Apollo  is  made  in  several  styles  of  Grands  and  Uprignts. 
with  or  without  the  reproducing  or  player  action.  As  a 
piano,  it  possesses  those  refinements  of  manufacture,  that 
exquisite  tone  quality  and  responsive  touch  which  are 
necessary  to  do  full  justice  to  the  playing  of  great  pianists. 

Catalog   Sent  on  Request 

Booklets  describing  the  various  styles  of  the  Apollo 
and  giving  important  FACTS  of  great  value  to  those 
considering  the  purchase  of  a  reproducing  piano, 
player  piano  or  piano  will  be  sent,  without  obliga- 
tion, on  request. 

The  APOLLO  PIANO  COMPANY 

Dept.  2417,  DeKalb,  Illinois 

Pacific  Coast  Branch:  985  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


i' "•"».«  Lfre  this  Coupon 
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APOLLO  PIANO  COMPANY 
Dept.  2417  De  Kalb,  Illinois 

Without  cbligatioii,  send  me  your  cata- 
log. I  would  like  information,  par- 
ticularly on  the  following,  as  checked: 

Q  Grand  Piano 
Q  Upright  Piano 

ZS  Upright  Reproducing  Piano 
□  Grand  Reproducing  Piano 

J  Foot  Pedal  Player  Piano 
D  Installation  o*  Reproducing  Acc'on  in 
my  Piano. 


Name 


=   Address 
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Making  Sales 

at  Ix>west  Cost 

The  shaded  part  of  this  penny  represents  ~lvhat  it  costs  the  full  page  advertiser 
to  get  \ou  to  read  this  message. 

—  the  addressing  and  mailing  and  delivery  intoy  our  hands;  allforj/  loths  ofacent; 
— $-/,ooo  for  a  full  page  advertisement  that  is  delivered  to  I  ,jooyooo  families; 
— if  the  advertiser  mailed  a  postal  card  to  / ,joo,ooo  separate  addresses  it  would 

cost  6%  -'  times  as  much  or  about  $26,000; 
— circular  matter  under  one  cent  postage  cannot  be  manufactured  for  less  than 

$2  i. 00  per  thousand; 
— in  proper  letter  form  Ivith  a  tiro  cent  stamp  the  postage  alone  is  $26,000  and 

the  finished  job  (at  the  lowest  of  prices)  $-/j,joo  or  eleven  times  what  this 

page  costs  the  advertiser. 


WHILE  you  are  reading  this,  so  hundreds 
this  very  minute  are  reading  it,  too.  Ever 
think  how  many  of  these  hundreds  need  whatyow 
make?  Howmany  of  them  Wdwiwhatyoumake? 

Unless  you  tell  them  about  what  you  make,  their 
needs  he  dormant,  unexpressed.  Or  else  they  are 
met  hv  some  other  making  something  like  what 
you  make, 

but  costing  more  than  your  potential  cus- 
tomer feels  he  would  like  to  pay,  or  being 
less  carefully  made  than  your  product,  too 
poorly  constructed,  to  really  meet  your 
potential  customer's  needs. 

The  reason  businesses  like  Campbell's  Soup  and 
Victor  and  .Arrow  Collars  and  Oneida  Commu- 
nity and  The  Literary  Digest  keep  going  up  and 
up  and  up  is  because  they  tell  the  I  I  0,000, 000 
more  —  and  more  often  about  their  product 
than  oilier  concerns  in  their  same  lines. 

These  concerns  think  in  lenns  of  fractions  of  a 


cent.  They  know  there  is  no  way  to  reach  every 
one  so  quickly  and  at  so  low  a  cost  as  just  sitting 
down  and  talking  to  people  like  this,  through 
national  advertising. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  ii .  It  is  just  as  natural 
as  the  way  you  develop  friendships.  Among  your 
friends  there  are  a  lot  of  people  you  didn't  like 
when  you  were  sizing  them  up.  And  there  are 
those  other  people — ex-friends — that  you  liked 
once,  those  who  didn't  measure  up  somehow. 

Businesses  that  think  well  enough  of  themselves 
to  try  to  win  your  friendship  by  talking  to  you 
this  way,  are  not  likely  to  disappoint  you — at 
first  or  any  time  after. 

Advertisers  like  those  mentioned  add  to  their  rep- 
utation for  making  good  goods  and  selling  them 
right,  the  inestimable  value  of  having  millions  of 
friends.  The  relation  is  positive,  instead  of  name- 
less and  negative.  So  the  good  advertising  does 
lives  after  it. 


Thejiterar/Dfeest 


;.,!   I  01  1:  I  II  AVE.,  NEW   VORK 


Hi  SO.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


Bankers,  beads  of  industrial  enterprises,  lawyers  whose  clients  discuss  advertising  with  them 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  Digest  representative.  We  are  frequently  able  to  give  good  advice 
leading  tote  a-  d a  proper  solution  of  the  possible  application  of  advertising  to  business  enterprises. 
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"The  salmon  are  now  trucked  in  large 
fish  bins  to  an  elevator  conveyor  where 
they  pass  crosswise  beneath  circular  gang 
knives,  set  at  such  intervals  that  they  cut 
the  fish  into  pieces  suitable  for  tails,  flats, 
or  half-flats,  as  the  case  may  be.  From 
these  elevators  the  fish  drop  into  the  bins 
ready  for  the  filling  machine.  Cans  flow- 
ing in  a  continuous  stream  from  a  loft 
above  on  an  inclined  chute  pass  the  filling 
machine,  and  in  passing  each  receives  from 
the  plunger  its  quota  of  salmon. 

"There  is  a  device  connected  with  the 
filling  machine  which  furnishes  the  requisite 
amount  of  salt,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  to  each  can.  If  the  machine  is  not 
so  equipped,  the  salt  is  in  the  can  before  it 
reaches  the  filler.  This  is  the  only  foreign 
substance  that  enters  a  can  of  salmon." 

As  the  cans  move  along  two  young 
women  stationed  on  either  side  of  the  line, 
uniformed  and  wearing  cotton  gloves, 
supply  any  deficiency  from  pieces  of  sal- 
mon ready  to  hand.  The  cans  then  pass 
through  jets  of  water  and  an  ingenious 
weighing-machine  rejects  automatically 
any  can  that  does  not  come  up  to  standard. 
Still  on  the  belt  conveyor,  they  then  pass 
to  the  clincher  where  the  cap  is  clinched 
lightly  to  the  can  so  as  to  permit  the  ex- 
hausting of  the  air  after  it  enters  the 
vacuum  machine.     To  quote  further: 

'From  the  clincher  the  cans  pass  to  the 
sealing  machine  which  for  the  most  part 
consists  of  a  revolving  disk  with  six  indi- 
vidual chambers.  The  doors  of  these 
chambers  open  automatically  to  receive 
the  can  and  each  chamber  is  furnished  with 
a  sealing  mechanism.  When  the  can  enters 
the  chamber  the  door  automatically  closes 
and  exhaustion  immediately  commences. 
This  is  effected  by  pumps  some  distance 
away.  As  soon  as  the  air  is  exhausted, 
double  seaming  takes  place;  that  is,  the 
edge  of  the  top  of  the  can  and  the  flange 
on  the  side  are  hooked  together  and  turned 
in  with  such  force  that  with  the  aid  of  the 
cement  gasket,  used  in  seaming,  it  makes  a 
hermetic  closure.  This  completed,  the 
air  is  admitted  automatically  to  the 
chamber  by  a  release  valve  and  the  can  is 
discharged. 

'There  are  eighteen  lines  of  machinery 
in  this  cannery,  each  capable  of  sealing 
42.000  cans  per  ten-hour  day.  The  can- 
nery at  the  height  of  the  season  can, 
therefore,  turn  out  daily  756.000  cans  or 
15,750  cases  of  salmon,  each  containing  48 
one-pound  cans. 

"From  the  vacuum  machine  the  cans 
slip  down  an  inclined  plane  called  'the 
loader'  onto  iron  trays  called  coolers.  The 
coolers  are  piled  on  trucks  and  the  trucks 
are  wheeled  on  rails  to  Uie  retorts,  which 
is  the  name  of  the  big  horizontal  steel 
cylinders  where  the  processing  or  cooking 
takes  place.  The  processing  is  by  steam 
and  lasts  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes,  in  a 
temperature  of  240  F. 

"After  processing,  the  coolers  with  their 
burdens  of  cans  are  trucked  to  the  washing 
tank,  and  then  pass  to  the  warehouse. 

'"The  rendering  plant  of  the  compan.v  is 
located  on  Eliza  Island,  six  miles  from  the 
cannery.  For  each  1,000  cases  of  salmon 
packed  two  barrels  of  oil  and  one  ton  of 
fish  meal  are  produced. 

"The  oil  is  used  in  paints,  in  tanning,  in 
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No  soot — No  labor 
No  fuel  problem 


Don't  struggle  with 

your  heating  plant 

this  winter 


THESE    fall    days    are    costly   as  well   as  irritating   to   anyone 
with  an  ordinary  heating  plant.    A  cold  snap  comes,  a  fire  is 
built — and  the  weather  turns  mild  again! 

Waste  in  coal — waste  in  labor— annoyance — discomfort. 

Gasteam  heating— steam  heat,  generated  by  gas  on  the  unit 
principle — is  used  by  thrifty  people  all  over  the  country  because  it 
doesn't  compete  with  nature.  Its  fuel  consumption  varies  with 
the  weather — in  Spring  and  Fall  it  is  glad  to  let  the  sun  assume 
most  of  the  burden. 

People  who  have  installed  Gasteam  on  grounds  of  economy 
find  that  it  has  other  advantages.  It  maintains  a  pleasant  and 
healthful  humidity  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  convenient  and  clean 
and  healthful.  It  needs  practically  no  attention,  and  cannot  be 
damaged  by  freezing. 

Incidentally,  because  it  does  away  with  boiler  and  coal  bin, 
it  is  particularly  desirable  for  business  property.  It  opens  up  the 
basement  to  profitable  use. 

Because  of  its  economy,  cleanliness  and  convenience,  there  are 
Gasteam  installations  in  stores,  offices,  factories,  schools,  churches, 
theatres,  apartment  buildings  and  residences  all  over  the  country. 

A  copy  of  the  GASTEAM  book  awaits  your  request 

JAMES    B.    CLOW  &    SONS 

General  Offices:  534-546  S.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago 
Sales  offices  in  the  principal  cities 

CLOW 
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Elliot  Best  A-  <  o. .  pr— willing one  of  va  ude- 
vitU'a    snappiest     musical   aeti    equipped       , 

trith  Conn  wind  instruments.  B 


I 


Turn  Your  Evenings  to    fjf 
Profit  and  Pleasure 


WHEREVER  folks  gather 
nowadays,  music  is  in  demand;  2nd  orches- 
tras like  the  one  above  are  filling  that  demand. 

Here's  opportunity  for  you.  Doesn't  live  music  thrill  you; 
doesn't  the  rhythmic  surge  or  apopular  selection  make  you 
want  to  play?  That's  your  musical '  bump."  Develop  it 
easily  and  quickly  with  a  Conn  cornet,  saxophone,  flute, 
clarinet,  any  'wind  instrument.  Easiest  playing;  used  by 
world's  great  artists  and  kings  of  popular  music. 

FREE   TRIAL  and  All  Exclusive 

Conn  reatures  at 

Easy  Payments   No  Greater  Cost. 

Sendcoupon  for  details;  noobligation. 

A  Guarantee  Bond  With  Every  Conn 

C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd. 
1022  Conn  Bldg.,       Elkhart,  Ind. 

New  York  Conn  Co. 

.233-5-7  W.  47th  St. 
World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  High 
Grade  Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments 


FREE 

Sousa's  Success  se- 
crets; how  to  discov- 
er your  talent:  how 
to  choose  the  proper 
instrument;  how  to 
practice  for  quick 
mastery  and  much 
other  valuable  musi- 
cal information  In 
this  free  book.  Send 
coupon  today  for 
your  copy;  It  entails 
no  obligation. 


ICG   CONN,  Ltd. 

;  1022  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  IndUSa"  - 

'.  Gentlemen:  Please  send  my  copy  of  "Success  in  Music  1 

.  and  How  to  Win  It,  "and  details  of  your  free  trial  easy  - 

;   payment  plan.     (Mention  instrument  that  interests  you.)       \ 

'.   .\'ame J 

■  Street  or  Rural  Route • 

• ■ 

■  C"y State : 

■  County • 

• ■ 
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AHOTEMIILS 

PLAYER.PIAINO 

Nothing  means  'Home'  so  much  as 
Love,  Children  and  Music.  So  simple 
that  a  child  can  play  it,  the  Artemis 
assures  a  happy  home  wherever  it  is. 
It  embodies  beauty  of  tone  and  guar- 
anteed reliability.  It  can  be  played  by 
hand  or  used  as  a  player-piano. 
Artemis  Universal  Prices 

Popular  Idol  Model  J495  Mutician  Model  $590 

Moiic  LoTer  Model  $535  Artiit  Model  $645 
Some  reliable  piano  merchant  near  you 
represents  the  guaranteed  Artemis  Line. 
Ask  his  name  and  address  and  Ret  our 
beautiful  Artemis  Catalog  No.j28  free. 

Steger  &  Sons  Piano  Mfg.  Co., 

Makers 

Steger  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
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Continued 


making  soaps,  tree  sprays,  etc.  Fish  meal 
is  used  in  poultry  food.  It  is  rich  in 
protein  and  bone  phosphates  and  is  com- 
bined with  grain  meals  and  mill  feeds  in 
the  preparation  of  the  poultry  food.  Fish. 
meal  is  highly  recommended  also  as  food 
for  dairy  cows. 

'  Electricity  is  employed  throughout 
the  plants,  ahout  350  kilowatts  being  the 
present  figure  for  the  Belliiigham  cannery." 


HUMAN  TROPISMS 


\\  7MIEN  a  plant  sends  its  shoot  upward 
*  *  and  its  root  downward;  when  a  moth 
flies  toward  the  light — they  are  exhibiting 
what  the  biologists  call  tropisms.  They 
are  reacting  to  certain  physical  influences 
as  surely  as  when  they  fall  to  the  ground 
under  the  influence  of  gravity.  An  edi- 
torial Wliter  in  Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Engineering  (New  York)  pictures  such 
organisms  as  under  the  illusion  of  volun- 
tary action,  and  he  wonders  whether  hu- 
man beings,  too,  when  doing  something  for 
a  fancied  reason  that  seems  to  them  logical, 
are  not  also  hurried  along  by  influences 
thai  have  nothing  to  do  with  brain  action. 
Men  and  women,  he  thinks,  have  their 
tropisms  as  well  as  insects,  fish,  or  plants. 
Pure  constructive  thought  is  rare.  Says 
the  editor: 

"Dr.  Jacques  Loeb,  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  has  made  many  and  profound 
studies  of  tropisms,  and  published  several 
books  on  the  subject.  A  tropism  is  a  non- 
volitional  act.  Perhaps  we  can  best  ex- 
plain it  in  the  example  of  a  species  of  fish 
with  which  Dr.  Loeb  was  at  one  time  ex- 
perimenting. The  fish  were  heliotropic — 
that  is,  the  presence  of  light  in  a  dark  place 
compelled  them  to  turn  toward  it.  Thus 
if  such  hsk  are  placed  in  a  globe  and  if  the 
globe  be  taken  to  a  dark  room  into  which 
a  lighted  candle  or  other  light  is  brought 
they  will  forsake  everything  and  keep  their 
noses  prest  against  the  side  of  the  globe 
nearesl  the  light.  Move  the  light  and  all 
the  iish  will  move  to  face  it  and  stay  right 
there  as  long  as  the  light  does;  stay  there 
until  they  float,  belly  up,  on  the  surface 
with  the  life  gone  out  of  them.  Disagree- 
ments, the  search  for  food,  love-making, 
and  all  the  other  joys  and  sorrows  of  fish 
life  are  forgotten  or  abandoned  against 
what  seems  a  grand  passion  of  curiosity. 
Take  the  light  away  or  make  the  whole 
room  generally  light  again  and  the  fish 
will  swim  ahout  as  before  just  as  tho  noth- 
ing extraordinary  had  happened. 

"Bui  if,  while  they  are  engaged  in  what 
seems  like  pop-eyed  and  perpetual  wonder 
at  the  burning  candle,  we  secretly  lead 
into  the  water  in  which  they  swim  a,  lube 
conducting  carbon  dioxid,  we  shall  soon 
meet  an  amazing  phenomenon.  Aa  the 
saturation  of  the  water  with  CO2  reaches 

a  given  point  the  apparent  curiosity  of  the 
fish  ceases,  and  one  by  one  they  give  Up 
their  posts  of  observation  and  swim  around 
and  back  and  forth  with  no  more  reference 

to  the  burning  candle  or  the  single  bright 
light    than    a    society    goldfish,      'the    little 

extra  carbonic  acid  made  them  just  like 
others.  The  phenomenon  is  an  instructive 
example  of  photochemistry,  and  ademon- 

t  rat  ion  of  t  lie-  theory  of  mass  action  in  !ifo." 


The  Walrus  Trade  Mark 
is  more  than  a  mere 
emblem— it  is  a  promise. 

npO  the  Soda  Water 

-*-  lover  it  promises 

his  favorite  drink  in 

its  most  delightful  form. 

nPO  the  owner  it 
■■■  promises  a  Soda 
Fountain  or  a  kin- 
dred product  so  high 
in  exceptional  merit  as 

to  richly  justify  its  pres- 
tige of  "Quality  Unsurpassed." 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

WALRUS  MFG.  CO. 

Soda  Fountains         Carbonators 
Store  Fixtures 

Decatur.  Illinois 

Representatives  in  all  Principal  Cities 


Wliere  Walrus  Soda  Jounlains Qtv  Made 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

BvPaul  Dubois,  M.D.  i2mo.  Cloth, 64  pages.  75cents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 

Two  New  Hardy  Hedge  Plants  Now  Ready  for  You 

Rrw  Rarhorrv  For  beauty,  symmetry  and  endur- 
Dox-Ddrucrry  ance.  Solves  the  problem  of  a 
dependable  edging  or  low  border  hedge. 
It>r>liiim  Privat  Sturdy  and  dependable  for  large 
IDOIlUm  rrivei  hedges;  resembles  California 
Privet,  but  much  banner  anu  does  not  winter-kill. 
Fall  planting  Booklet  sent  on  request. 

THE  ELM  CITY  NURSERY  CO. 

WOODMON'l     NURSERIES,    Inc. 

Near  Yale  Bowl,  Box  203,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Cuticura  Soap 

Imparts 

The  Velvet  Touch 

Soap, Ointment. Talcum  26c. everywhere.  Foraample9 
address:  Cntlcura  Laboratories, Dept.  7,  Maiden, Man. 


Unexcelled  for  repairing  china,  glassware,  earthen- 
ware, furniture,  meerschaum,  vases,  books;  for 
tipping*Dilliard  cues.  etc.     Keep  it  handy. 

The  reliable  cement,  famous  since  1876. 

Major's  Rubber  and  leather  Cements  ate  soud   -give  full  satisfaction 

A  II  three  kinds — 20c  per  bottle.  At  dealers  or  write  us. 
MAJOR  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York 


INA/CMTHDC  Who  desire  to  secure  patcnt^hoiild 
11^  VE.1>  1  V1*-3  write  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
lot  .1:  P  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS. 


Write  toi  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
tor  our  free  opinion  of  it  i  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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TOUPETS  AND  WIGC  .<  * 

I       CUSTOM    MADE    TO    FIT     \Jt   IL_,  \ 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory      fl       2 
FREE  CATALOG 
FRANCES    ROBERTS   CO. 
96  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  11,  New  York 
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Now  suppose,  the  writer  says,  that  these 
fish  were  people  and  could  talk.  And 
suppose  we  should  ask  the  biggest  one  why 
he  looked  at  the  candle.     He  goes  on: 

"•'Why,'  he  would  reply.  '1  observed  a 
new  element  in  our  world,  and  I  didn't 
know  what  it  was.  So  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  not  leave  my  post  until 
I  learned  what  it  was,  or  at  least  what  it 
would  do.  'Here,'  I  said,  is  danger,  and 
only  death  itself  can  drag  me  from  my 
vigil  until  I  know  what  it  signifies'! 

•"Then  we  might  ask  him  why  he  quit 
looking  at  it  and  gave  up  his  quest.  In 
reply  he  would  declare  that  he  finally 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  light  was 
not  dangerous;  that  it  was  a  thing  that 
did  not  concern  the  life  of  the  colony.  At 
this  point  he  dismissed  the  subject  from  his 
mind  and  went  about  his  business,  or  he 
might  offer  any  other  reason  ex  post  facto. 
An  intimation  as  to  the  influence  of  carbon 
dioxid  upon  his  opinions  would  offend  him. 
Ho  would  want  us  to  understand  that  he 
knew  what  he  was  about,  that  he  was  a 
fish  of  character,  and  not  to  be  swayed  in 
his  opinions  by  carbon  dioxid  or  anything 
alse.  If  we  were  to  ask  him  why  the  other 
fish  also  began  to  swim  about  freely  at  the 
same  time  as  he,  he  would  distend  his  chest 
and  inform  us  with  a  dignified  swish  of  his 
tail  that  he  was  probably  not  wholly 
without  influence  among  his  neighbors. 
Other  fish  would  claim  similar  originality, 
fishy  books  would  be  written  on  the  claims 
of  the  various  leaders  who  brought  the 
community  back  to  'normalcy,'  and  the 
history  of  the  great  light  disturbance  would 
become  a  subject  of  academic  dispute,  and 
later  a  standard  means  of  training  the 
minds  of  young  fish. 

"Now  we're  like  that;  very  like  it.  For 
the  past  few  years  this  country  has  been 
very  prosperous  and  money  has  been 
easy  to  make.  Thinking  has  hardly  been 
necessary.  We  know  of  a  young  engineer 
who  knew  his  business  moderately  well, 
but  found  it  more  profitable  to  work  as  a 
journeyman  carpenter.  Work  has  been 
very  well  paid.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons — men  being  scarce — have  con- 
sequently declared  that  labor  is  the  true 
source  of  all  wealth;  and  there  are  tons  of 
so-called  literature  to  prove  it.  This 
means  that,  given  a  man,  a  horse,  and  a 
cart,  the  cart  and  its  earnings  belong  to 
the  horse. 

"Gradually  conditions  are  changing. 
The  impossible  has  happened.  American 
dollars  have  become  so  precious  in  com- 
parison with  foreign  money. that  the  for- 
eigner refuses  to  buy  of  us.  Ten  dollars  a 
day  and  bankers'  hours — which  are  the 
hours  banks  are  open  rather  than  the 
hours  bankers  work — are  still  standards 
of  payment  for  certain  kinds  of  labor,  but 
i  iie  jobs  are  getting  scarce.  t  Labor  is 
1  k  iri nning  to  underbid,  and  while  we  insist 
that  labor  is  not  a  commodity  and  that 
every  man  and  woman  who  works  in  an 
organization  is  part  of  its  human  staff. 
the  fact  remains  that  a  little  competition 
is  a  wholesome  thing.  There  are  limits  to 
the  earning  power  of  a  husky  shoulder 
carrying  a  hod,  especially  in  compari- 
son with  the  earning  power  of  think- 
ing. Tropisms  are  less  valuable  than 
thoughts. 

"Now  if  our  good  dollars  have  got  to  be 
so  valuable  that  the  poor  foreigner  can't 
use  them,  then  we  must  do  something 
besides  strut  about  and  explain  our  glory 
and  our  might  and  our  wisdom  in  making 
our  dollars  so  valuable.  When  we  do  that 
we  are  merely  displaying  tropisms." 


Interior  of  piano  store, 
from  photo  of  Starr 
Piano  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Actual   clipping  from 
page  of  Starr  Piano 

Co.'s    sales-book     res- 
cuedfrom  Dayton  flood. 


They  sponged  the  mud 
from  the  sales  books  — 

Then  they  opened  the  doors  for  business! 

WHEN  a  firm  sells  pianos  it  usually  takes  pianos  in  trade.     The  Starr 
Piano  Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  carefully  kept  all  its  sales  records 
for  years  back,  to  know  what  allowance  to  make  on  a  trade-in. 

Then  the  Miami  River  came  into  the  store  on  its  mad  flood  through 
Dayton,  rose  to  8  feet,  stayed  for  three  days,  and  left  a  wreck,  with  the 
floor  ankle-deep  in  mud. 

Remember  how  Dayton  came  back  ?  The  factor  that  helped  the  Starr 
people  to  hang  out  a  plucky  sign  "Business  As  Usual"  was  the  sales-book, 
with  every  entrv  from  1906  to  191  3  clear  and  legible,  though  the  mud  had 
to  be  sponged  off  each  page.      It  was  written  in 

GARTER'S 

WRITING    FLUID 

No  one  knows  how  many  thousands  of  dollars  Carter  Inx  have  saved  in 
fires  and  floods  and  wrecks  during  the  last  63  years.  (If  they  have  saved  for 
you.  write  us  about  it.) 

Are  you  insured  by  Carter  permanence  when  your  test  does  come? 
_\o  one  who  has  used  Carter  Products  in  every  day  use,   in  the  office  or  the 
home,  has  found  a  flaw  in  the  quality  the  Carter  Laboratories  are  constantly  on 
'watch  to  maintain. 

Every  representative  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Carter's 
Writing  Fluid  that  flows  freely,  writes  deep  blue,  and  dries 
a  permanent  black.  .  All  sizes,  from  an  ounce  to  a  quart. 

THE  CARTER'S  INK  COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
New  1  ork  ■  Boston  ■  Chicago  •  Montreal 

CARTER  INX  PRODUCTS 

Writing  Fluid,  Fountain  Pen  Inks,  Red  Ink 
(Carminel.  Real-black  Ink,  Ink  Eiaser,  Cico 
Pasie,  Photolibrary  Paste,  Cement,  Glue 
Pencils.  Great  Stickist  Mucilage.  Copving 
lnxs.  Drawing  Inks,  Indelible  Inks.  Stamp- 
ing Inks,  Vel  Vet  Show  Card  Colois,  White 
and  Gold  Inks,  Violet,  Green  and  Blue  Inks. 
Tyijewiiter  Ribbons,  Carbon  Papcis, 
.Numbeiing  Machine  Inks. 
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More  than  Acceptable 
Everywhere 

Better  than  good  Amer- 
ican gold  the  world  over 

Proof  against  Loss  or  Theft 

American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques 

DOLLARS STERLING FRANCS 

The  Insured  Money  of  All  Nations 

For  sale  at  Express  Offices  or  Batiks 

For  all  journeys  secure  your  steamship 
tickets,  hotel  reservations  and  itiner- 
aries ;  or  plan  your  cruise  or  tour 
through  the  American  Express  Travel 
Department.  . 

American  Express  Company 

65  Broadway,  New  York 

International  Banking  Shipping 


I  ravel  an 


1  and  For 


Trade 


YOU  CAN 


have  a  business-profes- 
sion ol  your  own  anil  earn 
big  income  in  service  fees. 
A  New  system  i,f  foot  correction:  readily  learned  by 
anyone  at  home  in  a  few  weeks  Easy  terms  for  training, 
openings  ever]  where  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  t>>. 
No  capital  required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 

Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


How  Henry  Wilkinson  Became  Rich 

Although  never  favored  by  fortune,  Henry  Wilkinson 
died  leaving  a  fortune.  The  small  sums  he  was  able 
would  have  amounted  to  much  but  for 
a  discovery  Henry  madeof  the  power  of  compound  inter- 
By  a  rimple  but  unsuspected  method  Henry  Wilkin- 
doubidd  in-,  money  and  doubled  it  again  and  again. 
Henri  Wilkinson's  system  is  not  a  secret.     It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  speculation.   There  is  nothing  left  tochani  e  or 
luck,     [tisasound  plan  of  investment  which  youorany 
one  else  i  an  follow. 

Write    for    the    story  of    Henry   Wilkinson   and 
for  free  booklet,  "Selecting  Your  Investments" 

G.L.h  I LLE  R  &  (O. 

520    HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA    GA 

"Firtt       The  Inveitor' s   Welfare'  ' 


Ban Kf no  by  MAII 

AT  4%  INTEREST 


IN  every  State  of  the 
Union,  in  every  prov- 
ince of  Canada,  men 
and  women  are  eaving 
nafrlv  and  profitably 
will,  the  help  of 
Cleveland'*  biggest 
bank.  Send  today  for 
our  frer  Booklet  A  4 
describing  our  Bank- 
ing by  Mail  plan. 


THE  UNION  TRliStCO: 
Clevetand.O. 

CAPITAL  C  SURPLUS  *  33.000,000 


TARIFF  MAKING  BY  JURY 

HOW  would  it  do,  instead  of  spending 
rnany  weary  months  devising  a  tariff 
bill  in  Congressional  committee  rooms,  to 
leave  it  to  Secretary  Hoover  to  appoint  a 
jury  of  representative  American  business- 
men to  put  a  protective  tariff  on  any  indi- 
vidual commodity  which  is  winning  its 
way  in  our  markets  on  account  of  cheap 
production  abroad?  An  exactly  similar 
scheme  goes  in  force  in  England  this  month. 
There  is  a  new  Safeguarding  of  Industries 
Act  which  is  technically  a  revenue  measure 
but  is  really  high  tariff  protection,  having 
been  passed  chiefly  through  fear  of  German 
competition.  So  the  editor  of  The  Ameri- 
can Exporter  (New  York)  informs  us.  As 
he  describes  the  British  plan: 

Under  this  law.  whenever  complaint  is 
made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  corre- 
sponds to  our  Department  of  Commerce, 
that  a  commodity  is  being  sold  in  Great 
Britain  at  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  country  in  which  it  is  manu- 
factured, or  at  prices  which,  by  reason  of 
depreciation  of  the  currency  of  the  country 
in  which  it  is  manufactured,  are  below  the 
prices  at  which  the  same  goods  could  be 
made  profitably  in  Great  Britain,  then  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  to  call  upon  a  committee 
or  jury  of  five  business  men  to  ascertain 
and  report  upon  the  facts.  This  jury  is  to 
be  selected  from  a  large,  permanent  panel 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

If  the  jury  finds  that  the  case  is  proved, 
its  verdict  to  that  effect  will  be  followed 
by  an  order  from  the  Board  of  Trade, 
approved  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
placing  the  guilty  commodity  under  a  duty 
<>!'  33Ji  per  cent.  But  to  warrant  such  a 
verdict  the  jury  or  committee  must  not 
only  find  that  the  facts  with  regard  to  the 
foreign  prices  are  proven,  but  that  the 
British  industry  making  the  same  class  of 
commodity  is  being  conducted  with  reason- 
able efficiency  and  economy. 

American  products  will  not  be  affected 
for  t  lie  reason  that  there  is  a  treaty  or  con- 
vention existing  between  the  United  states 
and  (.real  Britain  which  forbids  the  levy- 
ing of  discriminatory  duties.  The  law 
specifically  exempts  from  its  provisions  the 
commodities  of  any  country  with  which 
such  an  agreement  is  in  force 

The  most  important  countries  to  whose 
commodities  Hie  law  will  apply  are  Ger- 
many, Austria,  France  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, witli  none  of  which  countries 
deal    Britain    lias  any  agreement   limiting 

her  freedom  of  action  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
criminatory duties,  and  in  addition  all 
I  heir  currencies  are  heavily  depreciated  in 
terms  of  the  pound  sterling.  The  law 
tates   thai    no  action    is   to   lie   taken    with 

regard    to  commodities   whose   prices  are 

affected    by    currency    depreciation,    unless 

the  currency  of  the  country  in  question  is 
depreciated  not  less  than  33j  |  per  cent. 

Under   another    section    of    the    new     law 

a    comparatively    few    commodities    are 

placed    under  a   :;:!','   per  cent,    duty,   from 

whatever  country  they  come.  The  com- 
modities specified  an-  lines  in  which  Ger- 
j 1 1 .- 1 1 1  \  ha    been  conspicuous. 


SOVIET  GOLD  ALL  GONE 

A  LTHO  the  Bolsheviki  controlled  an 
enormous  stock  of  gold  when  they 
came  into  power  in  Russia,  this  has  prac- 
tically vanished,  and  according  to  reports 
received  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover, 
Soviet  Russia  is  now  bankrupt,  as  far  as  its 
gold  supply  is  concerned.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, which  has  been  receiving  reports 
regularly  from  Washington,  that  the 
Soviet  government  held  .$19,040,200  in 
gold  on  August  first.  The  total  value  of  gold 
exported  from  August  2  to  August  10  was 
$17,775,889,  leaving  an  estimated  balance 
of  $1,264,311.  This  last-named  sum  of 
gold  must  have  vanished  by  the  end  of 
August  at  the  rate  at  which  the  Soviet 
government  has  been  disposing  of  its  gold 
by  shipment  abroad.  Further  information 
is  given  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Times: 

The  Soviet  government  has  disposed  of 
about  $175,000,000  worth  of  gold  since 
February  of  the  present  year.  The  Russian 
Government  gold  reserve  at  the  beginning 
of  the  World  War  in  1914  was  $801,500,000. 
The  Russian  Government  sold  $330,000,- 
000  of  this  gold  to  England  for  Russian 
credit  abroad,  with  the  important  agree- 
ment that  the  gold  should  be  returned  to 
Russian  use  after  the  war.  The  old  Rus- 
sian Government  also  shipped  $2,500,000 
of  its  gold  reserve  stock  to  Sweden  for 
credit  during  the  war.  Consequently  the 
balaiice  of  Russian  national  gold  reserve  on 
hand  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  was  $469,000,000,  all 
that  was  left  of  the  original  stock  of  $801,- 
500.000. 

Starting  with  this  balance  of  $469,000,- 
000,  the  Bolsheviki  received  from  other 
sources,  mainly  through  confiscations. 
additional  gold  valued  at  sl77.0O0.OO0, 
so  that  the  total  amount  of  gold  in  the 
State  Hank  in  Petrograd  in  November, 
1918,  was  about  $646,000,000.  Out  of  this 
the  Bolsheviki  paid  to  Germany  under  the 
terms  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty  as  the 
first  instalment  of  contribution  the  sum  of 
$1()0,000,(X)0.  The  Siberians  also  managed 
to  capture  $330,000,000  worth  of  Russian 
gold.  This  left  a  balance  of  $156,000,000 
on  hand  in  the  possession  of  the  Soviel 
government  in  the  summer  of  1919. 

The  Soviet  managed  to  increase  this 
amount  by  the  recapture  from  Siberia, 
after  the  collapse  of  Kolchak.  (he  sum  of 
$233,998,519  out  of  the  $330,000,000 
which  the  Siberians  had  captured. 

The  Russian  Soviet  government  also 
came  into  possession  of  $215,000,000  of 
Rumanian  gold  which   had  been    sent    into 

Russia  lor  safekeeping. 

The     Soviel     authorities,     according     to 

information  in  possession  of  the  state  and 
Commerce  Departments,  early  in  February 
of  1021  themselves  reported  that  the  bal- 
ance then  on  hand  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 360,000,000  rubles,  or  $175,000,000. 

This  was  not  accounted  for  by  the  Soviel 
leaders,  hut  it  is  known  to  American  offi- 
cials that  a  certain  amount  of  the  Soviet 
gold    had    been    paid   for   these  ceded   terri- 
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THE  DAILY  DIVORCE: 

Every  morning  Harley  had  to  tear 
himself  away  from  her  in  order  to 
get  to  the  office — late! 


THE  FIRST  BABY: 

Phoebe  learns  that  there  is  a  lot 
besides  poetry  about  bringing  up 
babies. 


MOST  motion  pictures  end  with  a  marriage. 
But  here's  one  that  begins  with  a  marriage — 
a  marriage  of  just  two  such  young  people  as  started 
their  great  adventure  next  door  to  you  this  summer. 

Any  wife  will  laugh  a  lot  and  cry  a  lot — when 
she  sees  it.  Husbands  will  come  away  from  this 
picture  with  a  deeper  understanding  of  what  their 
young  wives  have  to  cope  with.  Fathers  and  moth- 
ers will  chuckle  and  weep  over  it. 

There  are  dangerous  curves  that  every  married 
couple  must  take.  What  are  they?  How  can  they 
be  rounded  without  a  crash?  —  Perhaps  you  think 
you  know. 

"Dangerous  Curve  Ahead"  shows  them  to  you 
cleverly,  lightly,  yet  with  a  deep  insight  into  human 
hearts. 

Author  and  director  worked  together  for  one  year 
on  this  picture.  Such  close  co-operation  is  the  result 
of  Goldwyn's  plan  of  bringing  American  authors 
into  direct  contact  with  picture  production. 

This  picture  lives.  It  is  something  refreshingly 
new  in  the  art  of  the  screen. 


THE  OLD  LOVER: 

The  long  business  trip  means  for 
Harley  the  big  chance;  but  for 
Phoebe  more  loneliness,  and — the 
old  lover 


A  Goldwyn  Picture 
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The  shoes  illustrated 
art  the  Aberdeen  in 
Style  XlbO.  These 
are  specially  made 
of  French  Veal 
leather  and  tan  be 
ordered  through  your 
dealer 


CHOES  which  are  utterly  comfortable;  which 
^  look  well  throughout  their  long  life;  which  are 
wholly  economical— Nettleton   Shoes  of  Worth. 

Write  for  the  booklet  "Five  Thousand  Mile 
Shoes." 

A.     E.     NETTLETON    CO.,     SYRACUSE,    N.    Y.,    U.    S.    A. 


SHOES 


OF        WORTH 


^ys^-e 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 

Vibration 


TF  unbalance  (static  or 
-L  dynamic)  exists  in  any 
rotating  machine  in 
your  plant,  our  province 
is  to  balance  that  part 
perfectly. 

May  we  tell  you  more 
about  our  services? 
Specialty  Company 


Harrison  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S. 


AT    BEST   STANDS 

"MADE.N 

BOND"  -i  I 


48  YEARS  OF  PROVEN  SAFETY 

Behind  our    WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

8%  First  Mortgages 
Q  A  J?T7T\f  and  Prompt  Payment  of  Prhi- 
tjj~i.r lli  1    I     cipal  and  Interest  are  assured. 

$100,  $500,  $1000  Amounts  —  Partial   Payment   Accounts 
THE  F.  H.  SMITH  COMPANY 

Founded  1873  815  15th  Street,  Dept.  A,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CLEAR 
HAVANA  CIGARS  I 
TAMPA HAVANA  I 


HISTORIC    ENGLISH 

By  James  C.  Fernald,  L..H.D. 

This  is  more  than  a  history  of  EnglisrTspeech  or 
English  language.  It  is  a  quick,  sweeping,  and 
•  ingly  interesting  rf«ume  of  the  history  of  the 
English  people  as  seen  in  the  development  of  their 
language.  Those  who  love  their  Emerson.  Holmes, 
and  Ik-pry  James  will  find  in  Historic  English  a 
work  that  lacks  none  of  the  graces  of  these  masters. 
Written  by  a  man  who  combined  an  amazing  versa- 
tility of  mind  with  vivacity  of  intellect  and  an 
intuitive  sense  of  harmonious  association.  Historic 
English  is  marked  by  a  discrimination  and  elegance 
seldom  if  ever  excelled.  Dr.  Fernald 's  flowing  style, 
hii  inf'-ctious  enthusiasm,  his  broad  scholarship,  and 
his  selection  of  pregnant  farts  and  incidents  to  illus- 
trate his  points — all  combine  to  lay  graphically, 
clearly,  and  interestingly  before  tin-  reader  the  vital 
facts  bciring  on  the  development  of  our  language. 
It  is  an  invaluable  book  on  the  history  of  Knglish. 
and  will  render  an  uncqualcd  service  to  every  reader. 

12mo    Cloth.     293  pages 
$1.90,      postpaid     $2.00 

Funk  &  Wignalli  Company,  354  Fourth  A»enut,  N.  Y. 


100  writings 

from  one  sheet 

That's  what  MultiKopy 

N-jr-    medium 
O.    /O    weight 

will  give  you. 

If  you  want  20  copies  at  one  typing, 
use  MultiKopy  No.    5,  light  weight. 

If  you  want  the  best  all-round  car- 
bon paper  for  general  office  work,  use 
MultiKopy  No.  25,  all  weights. 

Whatever  your  work,  there  is  a  kind 
of  MultiKopy  made  for  your  purpose. 
Ask  your  stationer. 

Star  Brand  Ribbons  write  the  be  I 
Utters. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY 
334  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Carbon  Paper 

^4  kind  for  euery  purpose 
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tories  of  Russia,  other  amounts  were  used 
for  the  maintenance  of  Soviet  agencies 
abroad,  as  well  as  for  political  propaganda, 
and  that  the  balance  had  been  distributed 
abroad  as  an  attraction  for  trade  and  polit- 
ical relations  with  Russia. 


STEEL  WAGES  BACK  TO  1917  LEVEL 

A  THIRD  successive  cut  in  wages  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  took 
effect  on  August  20.  This  cut,  as  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  notes,  brings  the  wages 
of  unskilled  laborers  down  to  $3  for  a  ten- 
hour  day,  which  was  the  scale  in  force  on 
May  1,  1917.    As  we  read: 

The  last  cut  previous  to  the  one  an- 
nounced for  August  29  occurred  on  July 
16  of  this  year  and  was  in  the  form  of  a 
cessation  of  payment  of  time  and  a  half  for 
time  over  eight  hours.  It  amounted  to  a 
reduction  of  about  9.5  per  cent.  With  the 
present  cut,  wages  will  remain  60  per  cent, 
higher  than  they  were  in  1915. 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  changes 
in  wages  from  1915  to  the  present  for 
unskilled  labor. 


Per  cent- 

Wages 

advance 

10-hour 

Per  cent. 

over 

day 

advance 

1915  rate. 

1915. 
Feb. 

$2.00 
2  20 

1,  1916  .  . 

10  0 

10.0 

Mai- 

1,  1916..  .  . 

2.50 

13  6 

25.0 

Dec. 

15.  1916...  . 

2  75 

10.0 

37   5 

May 

1,  1917.  .. 

3  00 

9.0 

50  0 

Oct. 

1,  1917.  .. 

3.30 

10  0 

65.0 

April 

16,  1918. 

3.80 

15.0 

90.0 

Aug. 

1,  1918.      . 

4  20 

10.5 

110  0 

Oct. 

1,  1918..     . 

4  62 

10  0 

131.0 

Feb. 

1,  1920..  . 

5  06 

10.0 

153  0 

May 

16.  1921..     . 

4.05 

»20.0 

102.5 

July 

16,  1921.    . 

3.70 

*9.5 

85.0 

Aug. 

29,  1921..  . 

3  00 

'18.9 

50.0 

»  Reduction.     * 

Elimination  of  time 

and  a  half 

for  overtime  work 

over  eight  hours. 

THERE  IS  ONE  INDUSTRY  WHICH 

ALWAYS  EXPANDS  IN  TIMES 

OF  DEFLATION 

"\  X  7HEN  the  world  has  more  gold  than 
™  *  it  needs  to  back  its  currency  and 
regulate  exchanges,  then  industrial  develop- 
ment booms,  and  when  the  reverse  is  the 
case  conservative,  safe  and  efficient  busi- 
ness is  the  order  of  the  day.  In  the  latter 
case  all  industrial  development  is  restricted 
with  one  exception,  and  that  exception 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  goes  on  to  say,  is 
obviouslj'  gold.  "Gold  development  booms 
and  other  development  is  at  a  minimum." 
The  writer  explains  these  statements  by 
making  a  brief  reference  to  modern  finan- 
cial history: 

After  our  panic  in  1893,  felt  all  over  the 
world,  and  during  the  long  dull  years  which 
followed  it  there  was  an  unprecedented 
gold  boom  This  was  the  Transvaal  boom 
of  L895.  That  activity  sproad  to  little 
else.  Tho  now  Kaffir  market  alone  was 
active  in  the  London  Stock  Exchange  and 
our  own  stock  market  was  as  dull  as  dish- 
water. 

This  is  no  mere  coincidence.     Cold  was  | 
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discovered  in  Australia  in  1857,  another 
panic  year.  The  world  experienced  the 
usual  after-effects  of  the  panic,  but  the 
Australian  gold  boom  went  on. 

Gold  discovery  in  California  in  1849  de- 
veloped right  through  a  period  of  dulness, 
and  there  had  been  a  panic  in  Europe  in 
1847.  So  far  as  our  business  was  concerned, 
although  we  were  not  much  influenced  by 
Europe  at  that  time,  the  only  effect  of  the 
gold  was  to  check  the  outflow  of  specie. 
Curiously  and  significantly,  it  did  not  make 
up  for  the  familiar  aftermath  of  uncertainty 
following  the  Mexican  War. 

Reports  from  the  Porcupine  district  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  show  that  gold 
miners  are  coming  back  to  work  and  finding 
it,  but  at  moderate  wage;.  How  main- 
people  know  that  the  Hollinger  mine  there 
is  now  considered  the  second  largest  gold 
mine  in  the  world? 

As  the  piirchasing  power  of  gold  must 
necessarily  increase,  the  inducement  to  de- 
velop gold  deposits  anywhere  they  can  be 
found  grows  steadily  more  attractive.  The 
world  during  the  war  limited  gold  production 
for  that  of  the  baser  but  more  useful  metals. 
With  the  demand  for  the  latter  falling  off 
and  the  decline  in  commodities  and  wages, 
adventure  inevitably  turns  to  gold. 

Gold  is  history's  significant  exception — 
significant  because  it  is  the  exception 
which  proves  the  economic  rule. 


HOW  GERMANY  WILL  PAY  FRANCE 
IN  MATERIALS 

\  MUTUALLY  agreeable  arrangement 
has  recently  been  reached  whereby 
the  Germans  will  be  enabled  to  pay  their 
reparations  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
means  of  goods  rather  than  cash,  while  the 
French  will  get  a  large  supply  of  materials 
quickly.  As  Bradstreet's  informs  its 
readers: 

This  agreement  provides  for  the  delivery 
by  the  German  Government  of  building 
materials  valued  at  7.000,000,000  gold 
marks  to  France  by  May  1,  1926,  beginning 
on  October  1  next.  In  return  France  is  to 
credit  Germany  with  1,000,000,000  marks 
annually  on  the  reparations  account  in 
case  the  deliveries  reach  that  amount,  and 
to  reimburse  Germany  for  any  sum  in 
excess  of  the  former's  share  of  the  repara- 
tions payments  within  the  period.  In  work- 
ing out  the  agreement  in  practise  two  com- 
panies are  to  function,  one  organized  in 
Germany  and  the  other  in  France.  Both 
are  to  be  under  government  control,  but 
participation  of  private  capital  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  a  certain  extent.  The  German 
company,  according  to  report,  is  to  take 
care  of  the  assembling,  transportation  and 
delivery  of  the  material  at  suitable  points, 
payment  being  made  to  the  producers  or 
manufacturers  out  of  bonds  of  the  German 
Government  specially  issued  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  French  company,  it  is  under- 
stood, is  to  sell  the  material  thus  provided 
in  the  open  market  exclusively  for  the  re- 
building of  northern  France,  while  the 
French  Government  will  arrange  that  prices 
shall  not  be  cut  below  a  figure  allowing  of  a 
reasonable  competition  with  private  French 
producers  or  manufacturers.  Some  opposi- 
tion to  the  plan  may  be  encountered  in  the 
legislative  bodies,  but  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  overcome.  The  project  is  one  thai 
should  commend  itself  to  the  Germans  be- 
came it  enables  them  to  pay  the  repara- 
tions to  a  considerable  extent  by  means  of 
Roods  rather  than  cash,  while  the  French 
will  get  a  large  supply  of  materials  quickly. 


BUILD  NOW 

And    let    Sargent    Hard- 
ware add  the  final  touch 
of  beauty  and  security  to 
your    home. 


The  first  impression 

of  your  home 


FIRST  impressions  often  rest  on 
details.  The  hardware  on  your 
front  door  for  instance,  while  not 
obtrusive,  it  does  not  go  unobserved. 
It  should  be  a  thing  of  beauty  as  well 
as  security,  and  it  will  be  if  you 
choose  Sargent  Hardware. 

There  are  Sargent  designs  to  har- 
monize perfectly  with  your  archi- 
tectural and  decorative  standards, 
inside  or  out.  Always  beautiful  and 
always  secure. 

Select  your  hardware  with  care. 
Discuss  it  with  your  architect.  Re- 
member, that  although  a  compara- 
tively small  item  of  total  cost  it  is  a 
big  factor  in  final  appearance. 

The  Sargent  Book  of  Designs  will 
help  you  select  the  proper  pattern. 
Send  for  a  copy  today. 

SARGENT    &    COMPANY 

Hardware   Manufacturers 
40  Water  Street  New   Haven,  Conn. 


Sargent   Door   Closers 

Doors    that    stand    ajar   or    doors    that    slam   are   equally 

objectionable.      Sargent   Door   Closers  keep  doors  closed 

surely   but   silently.      There   are   closers    for   light   inside 

use    as   well    as   the    type   for   heavier   doors. 
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POWDER 

ANTISEPTIC 

for  Pyorrhea  prevention 


Receding  Gums 

are  symptoms  of  pyorrhea,  an  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  mouth.  If 
unchecked,  pyorrhea  leads  to  the  loos- 
ening and  the  loss  of  teeth. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  the  one  denti- 
frice that  dental  clinics,  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  pyorrhea  research  and  oral 
prophylaxis,  have  demonstrated  to  be 
effective  in  pyorrhea  treatment  and 
prevention. 

Dentists  everywhere  prescribe  it  as  an 
aid  in  repairing  soft,  sensitive  and 
receding  gums. 

Use  Pyorrhocide  Powder  for  firm, 
healthy  gums,  and  clean,  white  teeth. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  economical  be- 
cause a  dollar  package  contains  six 
months'  supply. 
Sold  by  leading 
druggists  and 
i^j^  dental  supply 
houses. 


FREE  SAMPLE 

Write  for  free 
sample  and 
out  booklet  on 
Prevention 
and  Treat- 
mem  of  Pyor- 
rhea. 
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The  Dentlnol  & 

Pyorrhocide  Co. 

Inc. 

So/e  Distributors 

1476  Broadway 
New  York 


Sold  by 

Druggists 

Everywhere 


OF  BRAINS 


iARS 

•MADE  AT   KEY  WE.ST>— 

WONbERCRUlSE 


TO     THE 


Limited 

to  350  Guests' 

Jan.  28  to  March  30.J922. 

Never  before  has  there  been  offered 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  strange 
lands  and  stranger  peoples  of  the  great 
Sea  of  History  and  Literature  in  such 
luxurious  comfort  of  appointments  and 
service  as  will  be  enjoyed  in  the  com- 
ing Cruise  of  the  Cunarder  Caronia, 

Undor  the  exclusive  management  of 

THOS.  COOKtf  SON 

245  Broadway  New  York 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

September  15. — Premier  Lloyd  George 
calls  off  the  proposed  peace  parley  be- 
tween Sinn  Fein  and  British  representa- 
tives because  of  Eamon  De  Valera's 
insistence  that  Ireland  must  enter  the 
conference  as  a  sovereign  state. 

Rioting  is  renewed  in  Belfast,  and  two 
women  are  injured. 

Bolivia  withdraws  her  demand  for  the 
inclusion  of  her  dispute  with  Chile  in 
the  business  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

September  16. — Eamon  De  Valera  replies 
to  Premier  Lloyd  George  that  the  peace 
negotiators  must  meet  without  preju- 
dice and  be  untrammeled  by  any  condi- 
tions except  those  imposed  by  facts. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  of  England,  launches 
a  campaign  to  require  the  League  of 
Nations  to  conduct  open  sessions. 

An  insurrection  is  reported  in  Bosnia, 
now  a  part  of  JugO-Slavia. 

September  17. — Premier  Lloyd  George  and 
Eamon  De  Valera  exchange  more  tele- 
grams looking  to  the  proposed  peace 
conference. 

The  German  Reichsrat  ratifies  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States. 

Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  the  British  ex- 
plorer, starts  on  his  quest  into  the  un- 
charted regions  of  the  Antarctic,  South 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

September  18. — Premier  Lloyd  George  no- 
tifies Eamon  De  Valera  that  he  can  not 
meet  the  Sinn  Fein  delegates  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent   tate. 

A  demonstration  and  parade  are  held  in 
Vienna  under  pan-German  auspices 
to  protest  against  "the  ignominous 
peace"  and  to  demand  immediate  union 
with  Germany. 

Greek  forces  operating  against  the 
Turkish  nationalists  in  Asia  Minor  are 
reported  in  retreat  to  previous  positions. 

Maintenance  cost  of  the  United  States 
forces  of  occupation  in  the  Rhineland  is 
$278,067,000,  according  to  figures  made 
public  by  the  Reparations  Commission 
in  Paris;  of  France  230,485,470  French 
francs;  of  England,  £52,881,298;  of 
Belgium,  378,731,390  Belgian  francs; 
and  of  Italy,  15,207,717  French  francs. 

September  19. — Eamon  De  Valera  suggests 
in  a  note  to  Lloyd  George  that  a  "treaty 
of  accommodation  and  association"  be 
concluded  between  the  peoples  of  Ire- 
land and  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
Dominions  in  order  to  "end  the  dispute 
forever." 

All  Russia  is  being  warned  of  impending 
war  with  Poland  and  Roumania,  accord- 
ing to  dispatches  from  Riga. 

September  20. — The  British  Government 
formally  accuses  the  Russian  Soviet 
government  of  flagrant  violations  of 
Russia's  undertaking  under  the  trade 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  to  cease 
anti-British  propaganda. 

A  revolt  is  reportod  in  the  Russian 
Baltic  fleet,  and  400  officers  are  said  to 
have  been  arrestod  and  taken  to  Mos- 
cow. 

The  Peking  Union  Medical  College, 
erected  by  the  china  Medical  Board  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  at  a  cost  of 
$8,000,000,  is  dedicated. 

DOMESTIC 

September  14. — John  Bassott  Moore,  an 
authority  on  international  law  and 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  a    The  Hague,  is 
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Direct 
ToYoul 

Made  of  Imported  Havana 
Picadura  from  our  own  plan- 
tations in  Cuba — same  quality 
tobacco  used  in  15c  cigars  They 
are  not  pretty,  nobandsorr'ec- 
orations.  but  you  don't  smoke 
looks.  Customers  call  them 
"Diamonds  in  the  Rough" 

Send  money  with  order  or  pay 
on  arrival. 

None  Sold  After  Nov. 
15th    at   This    Price 


NO  MORE  THAN  100  AT 
THIS  PRICE  TO  ONE  SMOKER 


Money  refunded  if  you  don't 
receive  at  least  double  value. 
TO  EACH  purchaser  of  100 
Edwin's  Genuine  Havana 
Seconds,  we  will  extend  the 
privilege  of  ordering  for 
$1.25  additional  one  of 
Edwin's  "SAMPLE  CASES" 
containing  one  sample  cigar 
each  of  our  12  Best  Sellers — 
all  Bargain  Values— priced  up 
to  $30.00  per  100.  Include  this 
in  your  order — it's  the  biggest 
sample   value   ever   offered. 

When  ordering  specify  mild, 
medium  or  strong  Your  check 
accepted.  Our  references.  Dun 
or  Bradstreet's  or  any  Bank. 
When  'ordering  please  mention 
Literary  Digest.  Thank  You. 


EDWIN  CIGAR  CO. 

2338-40  THIRD  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Largest  Mail  Order  Cigar  House  in  the  World. 


Keith's  $2-5o  Offer 


WjJ 


3  plan  books, 
showing  100  de- 
signs of  artistic 
bungalows,  cot- 
tages, or  two- 
story  bouses — 
in  frame,  stucco 
and  brick— with 
floor  plans  and 
descriptions,  and  8  months'  subscription  to  Keith's  Maga- 
zine, all  for  S2.50. 

Koifh'c  Manovino  for  over  20  years  an  authority  on  plan- 
lYCilll  a  lMdgallllc  ning,  building  and  decorating  homes — 
25c  a  copy  on  newsstands.  With  its  help  and  Keith's  Plans 
you  can  get  the  most  distinctive,  comfortable  and  satis- 
factory home  with  greatest  economy. 

8  plan  books (260 plans) and  Keith's  for  12  months — $4.50 
Keith  Corporation,  507  AbbayBldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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No  Rats  By  Sunday 

On  Thursday  scatter  small  bits  of  "Rough 
On  Rats"  mixed  with  chopped  meat  about 
the  place;  on  Friday  mix  dampened  oatmeal 
and  "Rough  On  Rats";  Saturday  chopped 
ham  with  "Rough  On  Rats"  will  get  all 
that  are  left.  Sunday  comes  but  rats  ani} 
mice  are  gone.  Change  of  bait  fools  the 
pests.  Get  "Rough  On  Rats"  at  drug  and 
general  stores.  Write  for  booklet — "Ending 
Rats    and  Mice",  sent  free   to  you. 

E.  S.  WELLS 

Chemist 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 
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Just  Published 

PUNCTUATION  AND 
CAPITALIZATION 

By  FRANK  H.  V1ZETELLY,  Litt.D..  LL.D. 

Tells  you  how  to  use  the  comma,  the  semi-colon. 
Ion.  the  period.  Quotes  rules  for  compound  - 
in,:  English  words.  Gives  list  of  words  that  should 
be  capitalized.  Describes  forms  of  address  in 
writ  inn  letters  to  distinguished  persons.  A  modern 
reference  book  for  everybody. 

Size  6'. i    in.  long;  i}  2  in.  wide.     Cloth.     35 cents  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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elected  to  be  one  of  the  eleven  Judges 
of  the  League  of  Nations'  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

.September  15. — President  Harding  felici- 
tates the  five  Republics  of  Central 
America  on  the  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  their  independence. 

The  four  packing  houses  of  Chicago  an- 
nounce a  return  to  the  open-shop  plan 
at  the  expiration  of  their  agreement 
entered  into  before  Federal  Judge 
Alschuler. 

September  16. —  Major-General  Charles  T. 
Menoher,  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Service 
since  1918,  asks  Secretary  of  War  Weeks 
to  relieve  him  of  that  office  and  assign 
him  to  a  command  in  the  field. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  decides 
to  exempt  incomes  between  $5,000  and 
$6,000  from  1  per  cent,  surtax  provided 
for  in  the  Fordney  bill  and  in  existing 
law,  and  to  shade  down  the  surtax  on 
incomes  up  to  $66,000. 

Savings  of  small  investors  throughout  the 
country  total  approximated  $27,000.- 
000,000,  of  which  $21,000,000,000  is 
invested  in  Government  securities  and 
$6,000,000,000  is  represented  by  the 
deposits  of  more  than  30,000  savings 
banks,  according  to  figures  issued  by  the 
Treasury.  The  savings  average  $250 
to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country. 

The  bodies  of  the  American  victims  of  the 
dirigible  ZR-2,  wrecked  in  England, 
reach  New  York  on  board  the  British 
cruiser  Dauntless. 

September  17. — The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee votes  to  impose  a  tax  of  $6.40  a 
gallon  on  all  distilled  spirits  withdrawn 
for  any  purpose  other  than  manu- 
facture. 

The  New  Jersey  American  Legion  Con- 
vention adopts  a  resolution  condemning 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  warning  all 
non-Legion  men  to  serve  their  country 
without  race  or  creed  prejudice. 

Municipal  authorities  of  Louisville.  Ken- 
tucky, ban  a  meeting  of  organizers  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

The  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board 
establishes  a  precedent  that  employees 
may  not  be  discharged  without  cause, 
in  a  decision  requiring  the  Butler 
County  Railroad  to  reinstate  two  fore- 
men released  because  they  belonged  to 
the  same  union  as  the  men  working 
under  them. 

September  18. — Railroad  shopmen  have 
voted  to  strike  against  the  general  rail- 
road wage  reduction  of  July  1,  according 
to  President  B.  M.  Jewell,  but  will  defer 
action  until  the  promulgation  of  work- 
ing rules  now  pending  before  the  United 
States  Railroad  Labor  Board. 

Senators  Kenyon  and  Shortridge,  of  the 
Congressional  investigation  committee^ 
visit  the  tent  colony  of  the  Mingo 
County  coal-mine  strikers  to  hear  their 
side  of  the  causes  of  the  industrial 
troubles  in  that  region. 

The  National  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  American  Legion  appeals  to  em- 
ployers to  help  the  unemployed. 

September  19. — The  State  Department  an- 
nounces that  all  legitimate  Russian 
interests  will  be  protected  at  the  confer- 
ence on  armament  limitation. 

Thousands  of  unemployed  world-war 
veterans  parade  in  Boston,  and  petition 
Governor  Cox  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  relieve  the  unemployment  situation. 

The  City  Council  and  the  Baptist  Minis- 
ters Conference  of  Chicago  take  steps  to 
check  the  growth  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

William  T.  Tilden  defeats  Wallace  F. 
Johnson,  and  retains  the  national  lawn 
tennis  championship. 

September  20. — Dr.  J.  D.  Prince,  professor 
of  Slavonic  languages  at  Columbia 
University,  is  selected  by  President 
Harding  as  Minister  to  Denmark. 


Buy  Clean  Coal 

THERE  is  a  saying  among  Government  min- 
ing experts  that  one  carload  of  coal  out  of 
five  goes  nowhere.  It  is  the  way  they  sum  up 
fuel  losses  through  inefficient  coal  production 
and  careless  use.  If  American  industry  utilized 
only  clean  coal,  it  would  mean  an  enormous 
reduction  of  our  national  coal  bill. 

The  reputation  which  CONSOLIDATION 
COAL  enjoys  among  American  industrial  con- 
sumers is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  uni- 
form cleanliness  of  our  product.  Unvaryingly, 
in  rush  times  and  slack,  in  shortages  and  in 
over-production,  The  Consolidation  Coal  Com- 
pany ships  from  its  mines  bituminous  coal  from 
which  all  possible  waste  and  non-fuel  sub- 
stances have  been  eliminated.  The  result  is 
that  users  of  CONSOLIDATION  COAL  effect 
dollar  saving  in  that  they  do  not  pay  freight 
rate  and  mine  price  on  substances  without 
power  value. 

The  purchaser  of  coal  often  finds  first  costs  a 
misleading  guide. 

THE  CONSOLIDATION 
COAL  COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Mu nso n  'Building  -  J^eio  "York  City 


DIME  BANK  BUILDING.  DETROIT.  MICH. 
137  MARKET  STREET.  PORTSMOUTH.  N.H. 
CONTINENTAL  BLDG..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 
STATE  MUTUAL  BLDG..  BOSTON.  MASS. 
LAND  TITLE  BLDG.. 


UNION  TRUST  BLDG..   WASHINGTON.  DC 
FISHER  BLDG.  CHICAGO.    ILLINOIS. 

UNION  CENTRAL  BLDG..  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 
MARION -TAYLOR  BLDG..     LOUISVILLE.    KY. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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"I'm  immensely  pleased  with  my 
Armstrong  Table  Stove.  What  I  espe- 
cially like  about  it  is  the  way  it  holds 
the  heat  in,  due  to  its  tight-fitting  con- 
struction, so  that  none  is  wasted." 

Fits  Tight — 

To  Heat  Right 

No  heat  is  wasted,  therefore 
no  current,  when  you  cook  with 
The  Armstrong  Table  Stove. 
The  parts  fit  so  tightly  that  all 
heat  is  conserved  and  centered 
on  the  utensils.  It  cooks  quick- 
ly, on  both  sides  at  once,  saving 
time. 

It  cooks  three  things  at  once. 
Switch  on  the  current  and  broil 
chops,  brown  toast  and  have  a 
nice  omelet  cooking  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Armstrong  boils,  broils, 
toasts,  fries,  grills,  poaches — 
whichever  you  desire.  And 
there's  an  attachment  for  mak- 
ing waffles,  which  fits  in  the 
toaster  compartment. 

The  aluminum  utensils — a 
toaster,  deep  broiling  pan,  grid- 
dle, four  egg  cups  and  rack  are 
light  weight  and  well  appear- 
ing. The  tilting  plug  never 
sticks. 

The  stove  is  now  only  $12.50; 
the  waffle  iron  is  $4.00.  Ask 
your  electrical  or  hardware 
dealer  to  show  them.  Write  for 
booklet   B. 

THE  ARMSTRONG  MFG.  CO. 

Formerly    The    Standard    Stamping    Co. 

136    W.   Seventh   Avenue 

Huntington  West  Virginia 

ARMSTRONG 

TABLE  STOVE 

Cooks  3  things  at  once 


THE    *    SPICE    a    OF    a    LIFE 


Naturally. — The  hand  that  used  to  rock 
the  cradle  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  $20 
pair  of  shoes. —  The  Trades  Unionist 
( Washington,  D.  C). 


An  Expensive  Luxury. — "Are  they  un- 
happily married?" 

"Oh!  I  hardly  think  they're  rich  enough 
for  that." — London  Mail. 


The  Money  moon. — "Mr. ,  the  popu- 
lar nigger  player,  is  joining  the  ranks  of  the 
Benedicts  this  week,  Iris  finance  being  due 
out  from  home." — Malay  Paper,  quoted 
in  Punch.               

It  Might  Be  Discouraging. — A  female 
salmon  yields  about  3,500  eggs  per  year. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  hush  up  for  fear 
our  Wyandottes  should  give  up  trying. — 
London   Opinion. 

When  it  Matters. — There  isn't  much 
difference  between  sight  and  vision,  except 
when  you  make  the  mistake  of  calling  a 
woman  one  when  you  mean  the  other. — 
Fayette  (Mo.)  Advertiser. 


Bound  to  Be  a  Happy  Marriage. — Young 
Bride — "I  wisli  I'd  married  a  man  who 
could  paint  the  beauty  of  nature." 

Tactful  Husband — "My  dearest,  you'd 
soon  get  tired  of  posing!" — London  Mail. 


Remarkable. — "It  is  simply  rotten.  The 
people  here  treat  us  as  if  they  knew  we 
were  not  accustomed  to  much  money — 
and  yet  I  am  always  talking  about  money." 
— Meggenderfer    Blaetter   (Munich). 


The  Only  Question. — "I  wonder  how 
many  men  will  be  made  unhappy  when  I 
marry?" 

"It  all  depends  upon  how  many  times 
you  marry." — Kasper  (Stockholm). 


A  Fine  Point. — "What  are  you  doin'  of, 
James?" 

"Sharpenin'  a  bit  o'  pencil." 

"You'll  'ave  the  union  after  you,  me 
lad.  That's  a  carpenter's  job." — Punch 
(London).  

The  Finale.— Mrs.  Brown — "I  hear  the 
vicar  thinks  your  daughter  has  a  real 
genius  for  reciting,  Mrs.  Smith." 

Mrs.  Smith — "Yes.  All  she  wants,  he 
says  to  me,  is  a  course  of  electrocution,  just 
to  finish  'er  off,  like." — London  Opinion. 


Auto-Attraction.  —  Daughter  —  "He's 
frightfully  attractive,  I  think." 

Mother — "I  can't  see  it." 

Daughter — "Good  Heavens,  do  you 
mean  to  say  you  can't  see  that  big  yellow 
ear?" — The    Passing   Show    (London). 


Perfectly  Unspeakable. — "Dr.  Stratton 
constantly  tells  how  disgusting  these  things 
are  which  he  is  -asi  m  rdleu  upeupeuptupu 
mons.  They  are  disgusting,  and  no 
preacher  should  discuss  disgusting  things 
in  public  in  this  way." —  Neic    York  Times. 


Not  Exactly  Gallant. — The  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England  has  resolved  to  admit  women  to 
be  elders.  Even  behind  their  backs  it 
sounds  unchivalrous. — Punch  (London). 


The  Silver  Lining. — "Good  Heavens, 
man;  pretty  badly  smashed  up,  ain't  you? 
Anybody  with  you?" 

"Yes,  the  chap  who  was  trying  to  sell 
me  tliis  used  car." — Harper's  Magazine. 


A  Futurist  Worker.— "You  look  tired!" 
"Well,  it's    hard  work  carrying  a  hod  of 

bricks  up  to  the  third  story." 
"Have  you  been  doing  it  long?" 
"No — I    start    to-morrow!" — Simplicis- 

simus  (Munich). 


The  Correct  Announcement.  —  New- 
Cook — "What  do  I  say.  Ma'am,  '  Dinner 
is  served'  or  'Dinner  is  ready'?" 

Mistress — "Well,  if  it  is  anything  like 
it  was  yesterday,  it  w  mid  be  simpler  to 
say  'Dinner  is  spoilec'  " — Karikaturen, 
Christiania.  

Good  for  Nerve,  Anyway. — First  In- 
valid— "Is  this  a  good  place  for  the  nerves?" 

Second  Invalid — "Oh,  yes!  When  the 
proprietor  of  this  hotel  first  came  here  he 
charged  ten  shillings  a.  day — now  he  has 
the  nerve  to  charge  twenty-five!" — The 
Passing  Show  (London). 


Have  an  Object  in  Life. — The  Old  'Un — 
"Pluck,  my  boy,  pluck:  that  is  the  one 
essential  to  success  in  business." 

The  Young  'Un— "Yes,  of  course,  I  know 
that.  The  trouble  is  finding  some  one 
to  pluck." — London  Opinion. 


A  Timid  Ditty.— Mother— "Do  you 
feel  timid  about  asking  Jack  for  money, 
dear?" 

Daughter  (a  quite  new  bride) — "No, 
mother,  but  he  seems  very  timid  about 
gi  ving  it  to  me."  —  London  Mail. 


It  Sounds  Like  Trouble  Very   Early. 

"The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M 


was  the  scene  of  a  beautiful  wedding  yester- 
day when  their  daughter  Margaret  was 
joined  in  holy  deadlock  to  Mr.  David 
P ." — Calgary  Herald,  quoted  in  Lon- 
don  Opinion. 


The  Etiquette  of  the  Road.— Even  if  it 

is  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  motorists  usually 
can  avoid  some  additional  trouble  by 
stopping  as  soon  as  possible  after  hitting  a 
pedestrian.  And,  besides,  ordinary  man- 
ners demand  that  he  stop;  the  pedestrian 
nearly  always  does. —  Kansas  City  Star. 


Not  a  Pose. — "How  long  have  you  been 
indisposed,  my  poor  fellow?"  asked  a  fair 
visitor  at  a  hospital  of  a  big  negro  who  was 
strapped  up  in  bed  with  an  injured  back. 

"Dis  ain't  no  pose  'tall,  miss,"  answered 
the  patient  in  tones  of  disgust.  "Dis  am 
merely  de  careless  manner  in  which  dem 
forgetful  doctors  went  away  and  lef  me 
yestiddy." — The  American  Legion  Weckli/. 


A  Temptation. — One  of  the  hardest 
things  in  the  world  for  a  colyumist  to  do  is 
keep  his  hands  off  society  items  when  they 
come  in  sequenco  like  this: 

"Mrs.  Q.  S.  Jones  and  daughters  of 
Little  River,  Neb.,  arrived  yesterday  for 
a  two  weeks'  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  I. 
Smith  of  Locust  street. 

"Mr.  K.  1.  Smith  of  Locust  street  left 
for  New  York  last  night  on  a  two  or  pos- 
sibly three  weeks'  business  trip." — Kansas 
City  Star. 
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"We  Are  Ready!"  —  said  the  Kaiser 

America's  Effort  to  Prevent  the  World  War 
Revealed,  for  the  First  Time,  in  Ambassador  Page's  Letters 

"Every  Nation  in  Europe,"  said  the  Kaiser  to  Colonel  House,  "has  its 
bayonets  pointed  at  Germany.  But,"  and  he  smiled  proudly  as  he  glanced 
at  the  glistening  representatives  of  his  army  close  by,  "WE  ARE  READY!" 

"DACING  nervously  to  ard  fro  on  the  broad  terrace  Forthcoming  numbers  of  The  World's  Work  will 
■*■  of  his  palace  at  Potsdam,  the  "All  Highest,"  who  deal  with  various  important  issues  of  vital  interest  to 
is  now  chopping  wood  for  amusement  in  Holland,  every  true  American.  In  view  of  the  present  over- 
repulsed  America's  earnest  effort  to  avert  the  catas-  whelming  demand  for  single  copies,  you  will  be  well 
trophe  which  later  resulted  in  his  downfall.  advised  to  take  advantage  of  our 

Col.  E.  M.  House  was  America's  envoy.       He  had 

succeeded  in  meeting  the  Kaiser,  alone,  but  in  full  view  Special  Subscription  Offer 

of  his  officers  and  advisers.  „           .,        .,       e       *,   __ 

-,,     . .  .    .                        .              t.     _  .          .  Four  Months  for  $1.00 

The  historic  conversation  between   the  Kaiser  and 

Colonel   House    has    always    remained    a     mvstcrv —  «>          <    *«  •>«            •,,                             t.          ^ 

until  isrnwi  For  only  $1.00  we  will  enter  your  subscription  to 

1  The  World's  Work  for  FOUR  MONTHS,  beginning 

For   the   first   time,   America's   proposals   and   the  with   the   October   number.      The   regular   newsstand 

Kaiser's   replies   will   be   revealed    in    the   Letters   of  price  for  these  numbers  is  35c  per  copy,  or  $4.00  a  year. 

Walter   H.    Page,    American    Ambassador    to    Great  _..„       .  .,      /-./-ITtt3/->ts.t  _   „,   „ i  «.o„,i  :«-  «-„  „o  „,;«.u 

•a^-.t-^i^    ;„  4-u~  /^„4.„u^ i r  t-l    ixr     i-i>    «/     i  Fill  out  the  COUPON  now,  and  send  it  to  us  with 

hJntain,  in  the  October  number  of  The  World  s  Work.  ...  ...  .      .      „,  „,j„„    _  „,,„ 

tu^c«    i~«-~..<.  „   ~  i        *.u            ■  ..  i    ui       i                 «.u  your  remittance,  either    check,  money  order,  or  cur- 

Ihese    letters  reveal  with  unmistakable  clearness  the,  *            TODAY  I 

pre-war    attitude    of    England,   France   and   America  rencv> 

toward  Germany,  and  place  the  responsibility  for  the  We  will  send  you  the  October  number,  dealing  with 

World  War  where  it  belongs.  Colonel  House's  famous  interview  with  the  Kaiser,  at 

<<o~_~  j„     >>        j    n       -j      ..  wi  r*  u-     *.       once,  and  the  next  three  issues  as  published. 

Some  day,     said  President  Wilson,  at  a  Cabinet 

meeting  in  February,  1915,  "I  hope  that  Walter  Page's 

letters  will  be  published.     They  are  the  best  letters  I       \   ~  " 

have  ever  read  "  i  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY  • 

Garden  City,  N.  Y.  I 

Month  by  month,  until  the  series  is  completed,  an  [      Ietkclon  one  DOLLAR  ($1.00).    Please  send  me  The  ' 

installment  Of  these   master   letters  will    appear,  giving  f    World's    Work    lor   4   months,   in   accordance    with    your  I 

hitherto  unpublished  facts  bearing  upon  the  very  prob-  ,    Special  Subscription  Offer  in  The  Literary  Digest,  beginning  | 

lems  we  are  called  upon  to  face.     You  can  not  afford  f  with  October.  I 

to  miss  a  single  number  of  The  World's  Work — Amer-  i                                        Date ' 

ica's  Foremost  Magazine  of  Thought  and  Achievement.  i 

Always  a  step  in  advance  of  the  times,   The  World's  J   !Wame 

Work  holds   aloft   the   torch   of  current  history  and  (   Address ■ 

illum'nes  the  pathway  of  the  future.  . .. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
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Is  your  Bank  fully  protected? 


THE  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Com- 
pany announces  that  it  now 
furnishes  Bankers'  Blanket  Forg- 
ery and  Alteration  Insurance  to 
any  Bank. 

It  is  the  first  American  Company 
to  write  such  insurance.  Bankers 
prefer  American  insurance  cover- 
age, for  it  means  the  utmost  ra- 
pidity and  convenience  in  the  set- 
tlement of  claims  growing  out  of 
forgery  and  check  manipulation. 

The  rates  for  this  protection  are 
surprisingly  moderate. 

In  again  assuming  the  role  of  pio- 
neer this  Company  is  actuated  by 
its  well  known  desire  to  SERVE. 

Any  of  our  Representatives  in 
nearly  ten  thousand  communities 
can  furnish  this  new  protection 
immediately. 

For  complete  information  about 
Bankers'  Blanket  Forgery  and 
Alteration  Insurance,  ask  our 
local  representative  to  call  upon 
you  or  write  directly  to  us. 

Fidelity  and  Deposit 
Company 


of  MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 


Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds  and  Burglary  Insurance 
REPRESENTATIVES     EVERYWHERE 


1921,  Fidelity  &.  Deposit  Co.  of  Maryland,  Baltimore. 
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WE  TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 

ART 

Properly  Trained  Artists  Earn  $100  a  week  and  up. 
Meyer  Both  College  —a  Departmenc  ot  the  Meyer 
Both  Company — offers  you  a  different  and  practical 
training.  If  you  like  to  draw,  develop  your  talent. 
Study  this  practical  course — taught  by  the  largest 
and  most  widely  known  Commercial  .\rt  Organisa- 
tion in  the  field  with  i()  years'  success — who  each 
year  produce  and  sell  to  advertisers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  o  -er  ten  thousand  commer- 
cial drawings.  Who  else  could  gi  .'e  you  so 
wide  ane  cperience?  Commercial  Art 
is  a  business  necessity — the  demand 
for  commercial  artists  is  greater 
every  year,  it's  a  highly  paid,  in- 
tensely interesting  profession, 
equally  open  to  both  men  and 
liom-r  study  instruction.  Get  lact^  before  you 
enroll  innny  S'  hool.  (iei  our  special  booklet, *'Your  Op. 


—for  half  1  he  cost  of  mailing — 4c  in  stamps 


MEYER   BOTH   COLLEGE 
of  COMMERCIAL  ART 

Michigan  Ave.  at  20th  St. 
Dept.  12     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


'STUDY  AT  HOME 

r  Become  a  lawyer.  Legally 
trained  men  win  high  positions 
and  big  success  in  business 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent — be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn. 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
-  fijirje  you  step  by  step.  Vou  can  train  at  home 
aunnK  spare  time.  Letusaendyou  recordoand  letters 
from  LaSalle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
states.  Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 
--Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Ihousands  or  Bucces-tful  students  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We  furnisb  all  text  material,  including  fourteen- volume  Law 
Library  (iet  our  valuable  120-page  "Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence" 
books  FREE.  Send  for  them-NOW. 
La  Sal  U  Extension  University* 


Oept,  in,1  i  .   Chicago 


Inventors 

re  disclosing  your  idea  to  others  write  ior  our"  Evi- 
dence of  Disclosure"  form.     Send  sketch  or  model  of 
your  invention  for  examination  and  advice.    Ask  for 
free  book  "How  to  obtain  a  Patent."  Avoid  dangi 
delays.     Highest  references  furnished.     Write  toda; 
Merlon-Roberli  4  Co.,  157  Mather  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  Secured 

Prompt  service.  Avoid  dangerous  delays.  Send  for  our  "Rec- 
ord of  Invention"  form  and  Free  Book  telling  How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  examination.  Preliminary 
advice  without  charge.  Highest  References.  Write  TODAY. 
J.  L.  Jackson  &  Co.,  199  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  little  matter  of  15c  will  bring 
you    the    Patlilinder    thirteen    weeks 
on  trial.    The  Pathfinder  is  a  cheerful 
illustrated   weekly,   published   at  thu 
Nation's  center,  for  people  every- 
where; an  independent  home  pa- 
per   that    tells    the    story    of    the 
world's    news    in    an    interesting, 


What 
15Cts 

Will  hrino*  understandable  way.  Now  in  its  29th 
Hill  Ml  lllg  year.  This  splendid  National  week- 
\m  It   supplies   a    long-felt   want;    it   costs 

V  All  hut  **  a  year-  ■"  yua  vvant  t0  k,lu" 
Willi  "hat  is  going  on  in  the  world,  this  is 
■  "•■  your  means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in 
FrOmtht*  >our  home  which  is  reliable  and 
■  ■■■in  wholesome;  if  you  would  appreciate  a 
■  ■        m  ■  s)       paper  which  puts  everything 

N  ATI  AH  A  clearly,  strongly,  briefly,  en- 
■V/fl  l.llll  11^  tertainingly —  here  it.  is. 
lUbl-vVI  IW.Sili^lxl  serial  and  short 
stories  and  miscellany.  The 
Question  Box  Answers  YOUR 
questions  and  is  a  mine  of 
information.  Send  15c  to  show 
-  that  you  might,  like  such  a 
>!M«iliM.T.Iinijg»      paperi   and   we   wm  seml  the 

Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  The  15c  does 
not  repay  us,  but  we  are  gladtoinvest  in  new  friends. 
The  Pathfinder,  260  Lansdon  Sta., Washington,  D.C. 


SHORT-STORY  WRITlNti 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 

structuretand  writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught  by 

Dr.  J.  Bprir  Ksenwein,for  yearsKdilorof  Lipplncott'a. 

150-page  catalogue  free.      Please  address 

THK  H0UE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

DepU  71  Springfield,  Mass. 


Dr.  JSeenweia 


Newspaper  Writers  Get 
$2,000  to  $20,000  a  Year 

Why  be  satisfied  with  small  pay  and 
constant  monotony?  Why  not  be  a 
high-paid  writer  for  newspapers  and 
magazines?  Here  is  your  chance 
— and  an  easy  way  to  qualify. 
There  are  thousands  of  positions  on 
newspapers  paying  $2,000  to  $10,000 
a  year,  and  many  as  high  as  $20,000 
or  more.  Chances  lor  both  men  and 
women.  Many  kinds  of  work  to 
choose  from — several  branches  of 
reporting,  editorial  work,  writing 
special  articles,  stories,  etc.  Over 
22,000  newspapers  in  U.  S. — many 
each  employing  100  to  500  or  more 
on  reporting  and  cdkorial  staff. 
Special  privileges  and  advantages. 
includinK  ways  to  earn  extra  money  with- 
out leaving  home.  Opportunities  for  travel 
Fascinating  work  and  constant  chances  for 
advancement.  Opens  up  line  opportunities  in  business,  politics  and 
other  lields.  No  experience  needed  to  start — veteran  newspaper  men 
will  teach  you  by  mail  in  your  spare  time  at  home — in  a  few  simple 
and  absorbingly  interesting  lessons  you  get  the  boiled-down  Know- 
How  of  their  many  years  of  experience.  Can  quickly  yet  thoroughly 
qualify  for  any  blanch  of  the  profession  al90  for  magazine  and 
motion-picture  writing.  Free  assistance  111  securing  position.  In- 
teresting free  book  tells  all  about  it — including  how  many 
of  America's  best  known  newspaper  and  magazine  people  got 
their    star'.  WRITE    TODAY.  NEWSPAPER     TRAINING 

ASSOCIATION.        DEPT.  42.       1 123  BROADWAY.    NEW  YORK. 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority  quickly 
becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Free  Book,  Tells 
All  About  It 

vilh  all  expenses  paid. 


Practical    Books   for    the  Writer, 
Speaker,   Editor,  Teacher 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the 
NEW  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 


A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in 
English 

IT  treats  of  the  hundred  and 
one  questions  that  arise  in 
daily  speech  and  correspon- 
dence which  are  not  touched 
on  by  the  dictionary.  The 
New  York  Times  says:  "The 
scope  and  plan  of  the  volume, 
which  is  of  handy  size  and 
alphabet ical  arrangement, 
strike  one  as  pleasantly  sane  and  sound." 
$1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.58. 

The   Preparation    of   Manu- 
scripts for  the  Printer 

CONTAINS  directions  to  authors  on 
the  manner  of  preparing  copy,  cor- 
recting proofs,  submitting  manuscripts, 
copyright  laws,  etc.  Cloth,  $1.50  net; 
by  mail,  $1.58. 


A1 


Essentials  of  English  Speech 
and  Literature 

Third  Revised  Edition 

RECORD  in  concise  and 
nteresting  style  of  the 
Origin,  Growth,  Develop- 
ment, and  Mutations  of  the 
English  Language.  It  treats 
of  Literature  and  its  Ele- 
ments; of  Writing  for  Pub- 
lication and  of  Individuality 
in  Writing;  also  of  the  Corruption  of  Eng- 
lish Speech.     $2.00  net;  by  mail,  $2.12. 


A  Desk-Book  of  Twenty-five  Thousand 
Words  Frequently  Mispronounced 

EMBRACING  English,  Foreign, 
Bible,  and  Geographical  Terms  and 
Proper  Names  carefully  Pronounced, 
Annotated  and  Concisely  Denned.  Cloth, 
750  pages,  $2.00;  Indexed  $2.25;  Full 
Leather  Indexed  $3.00;  by  mail,  12c  extra. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Yes-30  Wonderful  Books  for  Only  $2™ 

If  Not  Worth  50c  to  $1.00  Per  Volume  SEND  THEM  BACK! 

When  you  see  these   wonderful  books  you   will   wonder  how  we   do   it!     Customers   say 
"worth  $15,"  '"worth  #30,"  '"worth  $2  per  volume."      Beautiful  binding  of  rich  tooled  Red- 
croft  which  looks  as  well  as  hand  tooled  leather.     Each  volume  COMPLETE — not  extracts.'     y? 
Nearly  3000  pages   in  the   set.      Large   clear   type.      You  can    carry   a   volume   in    your       f     LITTLE  LEATHER 
pocket  wherever  you   go.     OVER  6,000,000   volumes  PURCHASED.     World's  great     f     LIBRARY  CORPORATION 
Masterpieces  which  every  man  and  woman  of  intelligence  MUST  read  and  re-read,     f  Suite  eeio 


What  Customers  Say 

'Worth  $14.00' 

oward  B.  Josselyn, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Worth  $45.00" 

I.  E.  Hoffman. 
Bloomington.  III. 

•Worth  $30.00" 

C.  H.  Lochman. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

•Worth  $30.00' 

H.  G.  Wolf. 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

'Worth  $60.00" 

Geo.  H.  Boedeker. 
Cuba.  X.  Y. 

'Worth  $90.00" 

E.  D.  Leon, 
Ft.  Totten.  X.  V. 

Worth  $60.00" 

Dr.  E.  A.  Gladman. 
Fulton,  X.  Y. 

'Worth$15.00  easily" 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Henderson. 
Bellevue.  Pa 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


354  Fourih  A-*.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


This  price  is  for  ALL  THIRTY  volumes 
— not  for  one.  This  price  is  not  an  instal- 
ment payment  but  the  entire  payment.  And 
our  guarantee  is — if  not  north  $15  to  S30 
SEND  THEM  BACK.  Look  at  list  of 
titles.  Think  of  each  volume  beautifully  bound 
in  tooled  Limp  Rcdcroft.  Read  what  other- 
say.  This  is  a  bargain  made  possible  only  by 
printing  in  quantities  of  one  million  at  a  time. 

LITTLE   LEATHER   LIBRARY    CORPORATION         / 

Suite  66 IO  354-  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  ^ 


/Please  send  mc  a  set  of  30  volumes  of 
World's  Greatest  Masterpieces,  bound 
Mail  coupon  now,  without  monev.  bee  the  V  j"  t°°'<;d  limp  Rcdcroft.  which  you  guar- 
11  1   j       j     •  u  u   .1  ^       antee  to  look  and  wear  like  genuine  leather, 

books  and  decide  in   your  own   home   whether     jf      l  „.,,,    pay  ;nan  S2.08,  plus  postage, 

or  not  vou  care  to  keep  them.     These  books        ^r       but  if  I  am  not  satisfied  I  will  mail  the  bools 
are  NOT  bound   in   paper  or  cardboard.       V  -^  *\  >our  expense  within  30  d a>^  ^   you  arc 

™  wit    1  1      -,.,  ^W        1     refund  my  money  at  once.    It  is  understood  there 

They  are  XO  I  cheaply  printed       I  hey       f       are0no  fu_.,.iCr  p\vmen(s  cf  any  kind. 
ARE  worthy  of  a  millionaire  slibran  ,       * 
yet  any  newsboy  can  afford  them.       ^S 
Mail    coupon     or    letter    now 
while  the  present  price  la 


/      Addre 


Copyright.  1921,  Little  Leather  Library  Corporation 
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Last  Chance  to  Get  the)^^Y 

>  1  O  c 
World's  Greatest  Books  \each 

Big    Sale    Closes    November    1 

since  announcing  our  introductory  sale  two  weeks  ago  we  have  sold  over  two  million  books.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  close  our  unheard-of  low  price  offer  sharply  at  midnight.  Nov.  1.  After  Nov.- 1 
you  will  be  obliged  to  pay  the  regular  price  of  25c  each  for  the  world's  great  sellers.  Your  chance 
to  get  as  many  or  as  few  as  you  want  of  the  world's  greatest  books  at  only  10c  each  will  be  gone 
after  Nov.  1.  If  you  are  a  lover  of  good  fiction,  philosophy,  and  the  most  intriguing  books  that  have 
ever  been  published — do  not  wait  a  single  minute  but  simply  scan  through  the  titles  below — set  down 
the  numbers  you  want — for  instance  if  you  want  Carmen,  write  down  "  l' 1  " — that  makes  it  easier 
for  you.  and  insures  more  prompt  delivery,  as  we  handle  all  book  orders  by  number. 

Take  Your  Pick  at  Only  10c  a  Book 


Order  by  Number 

1    Rubalyat   of  Omar   Khayyam. 

J  Oscar  Wilde's  Ballad  of  Read- 
ing  Jail. 

3   Eighteen    Litlle    Essays. 
Voltaire. 

f>  Do  Maupassant's  Stories. 

7  A  Liberal  Education.    Thomas 
Huxley. 

10  Shelley.     Francis  Thompson. 

11  Debate  on  Religion  between 
.lohi  Haynes  Holmes  and  G. 
Bowne. 

12  Poe's  Tales. 

13  Is  Free  Will  a  Fact  or  a  Fal- 
lacy?    Debate. 

14  What  Every  Girl  Should  Know. 
Mrs.  Baneer. 

15  Balzac's  Stories. 

17   On  Walking      Thoreau 

1  s   Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow. 

Jerome. 
19  Nietzsche:    Who  He  Was  and 

What  He  Stoo  1  For. 
_'ii   Let's  Laugh.     Xashy 
21   Carmen      Merimee. 

25  Rhyming  Dictionary. 

26  On  Going  to  Church.  Bernard 
shaw. 

27  Last  Days  of  a  Condemned 
Man.     Hugo. 

28  Toleration.     Voltaire. 

29  Dreams     Schreiner. 

30  What  Life  Means  to  Me. 
.lark  Loudon. 

31  Pelleas  and  Melisandc.  Maeter- 
linck. 

32  Pu.'s  Poems. 

3:i  Brann:  smasher  of  Shams 

35  Maxims  of  La  Rochefoucauld. 

36  Soul  of  Man  Under  Socialism. 
Wilde. 

37  Dream  of  John  Ball.  William 
Morris. 

38  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 
Stevenson. 

40  House  and  the  Brain.  Bulwer 
Lvtton. 

41  Chris  mas  Carol. 
Dickens. 

42  From  Monkey  to  Man. 

43  Marriage  and  Divorce.  Debate 
by  Horace  Greeley  and  Robt. 
Owen. 

44  Aesop's  Fables. 
4."/    Tolstoi's  Stories. 
4ii   Salome.      Wilde. 

47  He  Renounced  the  Faith. 
Jack  London. 

48  Bacon's  Essays. 

4'J  Three  Lectures  on  Evolution. 
Haeckel. 

50  Common  Sens  •.     Paine. 

51  Bruno:    His    Life  and    Martyr- 

dom. 

52  Vol  aire.    Victor  Hugo. 

53  Insects  and    Men:   Instinct  and 

Reason.    Clarence  Darrow. 

54  Importance  of  Being  Earnest. 
O    Wilde. 

56  Wisdom  of  lugersoll. 

57  Kip  Van   Winkle. 
5H  Boccaccio's  stories. 
50   Epigrams  of  Wit. 

no  Emerson's  Essay  on  Love. 
i.l    Tolstoi's  Essays. 

ii2  Schopenhauer's  Essays. 

(if)    Me  Illations  of  Marcus  A urelius. 

tin  Shakespeare's  Sonnets 

70  Lamb's  Essays. 

71  Poems  of  i:\olution,  Anthology. 

72  Color    of    Life.      E     Haldeman- 

JllllllS 

71  on  TheTreshold  of  Sex 
7">  The  Choice  of  Books.    Carlyle 
76  The  Prince  of  Peace.    itr>an 
7s   How   to    He   an   Orator.     John 

i     Utgeld. 
i  I  Enoch  Arden. 
mi  pniars  of  society.    Ibsen. 
m  Care  of  the  Baby. 
82   Common     I  uulls     in     Writing 
ush. 


S3  Marriage:  Its  Past,  Present  and 
Future.    Annie  Besant. 

S5  The  Attack  on  the  Mill.  Emile 
Zola. 

86  On  Reading.       Georg  Brandes. 

87  Love:  An  Essay.     Montaigne. 

88  Vindication  of  Thomas  Paine. 
Ingersoll. 

89  Love  Letters  of  Men  and  Wo- 
men of  Genius. 

91  Manhood:  The  Facts  of  Life 
Presented  to  Man. 

92  Hypnotism  Made  Plain. 

93  How  to  Live  100  Years.  Cor- 
naro. 

94  Trial  and  Death  of  Socrates. 

95  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater. 
De  Quincey. 

96  Dialogues  of  Plato. 
US   Hon  to  Love. 

99  Tartuffe.     Moliere. 
ion  The  Red  Laugh.     Andreyev. 

101  Thoughts  of  Pascal 

102  Tales  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

103  Pocket  Theology.    Voltaire. 

104  Battle  of  Waterloo.     Hugo 

105  Seven  That  Were  Hanged. 
Andreyev. 

106  Thoughts  and  Aphorisms.  Geo. 
Sand. 

107  How  to  Strengthen  Mind  and 
Memory. 

108  How  to  Develop  a  Healthv 
Mind. 

109  How  to  Develop  a  Strong  Will. 

110  How  to  Develop  a  Magnet  it- 
Personality. 

111  How  to  Attract  Friends. 

112  How  to  Be  a  Leader  of  Others. 

113  Proverbs  of  England. 

114  Proverbs  of  France. 
1 1  .">  Proverbs  of  Japan, 
llii   Proverbs  of  China. 

117  Proverhs  of  Italy. 

118  Proverbs  of  Russia. 
11(1  Proverbs  of  Ireland. 

120  Proverbs  of  Spain. 

121  Proverbs  of  Arabia. 

122  Debate  on  Spiritualism.  Couan 
Doyle  and  Jos.  McCabe. 

123  Vegetarianism.    Debate. 

125  War  Speeches  of  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

126  History  of  Rome.    A.  F.  Ciles. 

127  What  Expectant  Mothers 
Should  know. 

128  Julius  Caesar:  Who  He  Was  and 
W 'ha.   He  Accomplished. 

12!l  Hone  or  Reason.  Debate 
In  e  soil  and  Manning. 

130  Controversy  on  Christianity. 
Debate.  Ingersoll  and  Glad- 
stone. 

131  Redemption.     Tolstoi. 

132  Foundations  of  Religion. 

133  Principles  of  Electricity. 


Special  Bargain 

we  have  a  special  proposition  for 
I  hose  who  order  a  complete  set-  218 
volumes.  The  regular  price  after 
Nov.  1  will  be  $54.50  figured  at  25 
cents  each.  If  you  Order  the  entire 
set  before  Nov  1  we  will  let  you  have 
the  21S  volumes  for  S16.90 

135  Soi  i.ilism  for  Millionaires.  G. 
B.  Shaw 

136  Child  '1  raining. 
1.:,     Hume    Nursing. 

138  St  inhes  in  Pessimism.  Schop- 
enhauer, 

141  Would  Practice  of  Christ's 
Teachings  Make  for  Social 
Progress.'      Debate. 

1 12  Bismarck  and  the  German  Em- 
pire 

1  13  Pope  Leo's  Encyclical  on  Social- 
ism 


Order  by  Number 

144  Was  Poe  Immoral?     Sarah  H. 
Whitman. 

145  Great  Ghost  Stories. 

147  Cromwell  and  His  Times. 

14s  Strength  ot  the  Strong.  London 

151  Man    Who    Would    Be    King 
Kipling. 

152  Foundations    of    Labor    Move- 
ment.   Wendell  Phillips. 

154  Epigrams  of  Ibsen. 

155  Maxims.    Napoleon. 

156  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 

157  Marx  vs.  Tolstoi. 

158  Alice  in  Wonderland . 

159  Lincoln  and  the  Working  Class. 

160  Ingersoll's  Lecture  on  Shakes- 
peare. 

161  Country  of  th-  Blind.     H.   G. 
Wells. 

162  Karl    Marx   and   the   American 
Civil    War. 

164  Michael  Angelo's  Sonnets. 

165  Discovery  of  the  Future.   H.  G. 
Wells. 

166  English  as  She  Is  Spoke.   Mark 
Twain. 

167  Rules  of  Health.    Plutarch. 

168  Epigrams  of  Wilde. 

169  Church    Property    Be    Taxed? 
Debate. 

171  Has  Life  AnyMeauing?  Debate. 

172  Evolution  of  Love.    Ellen  Key. 

173  Vision  of  Sir    Launfal.  Lowell. 

174  Free     Speech     Trial     of     Wm. 
Penn. 

175  Science  of  History.     Froude. 

176  Four  Essays.    Havelock  Ellis. 

177  Subjection   of   Women.      John 
Stuart    Mill. 

179  Constitution      of      League      of 

Nations. 
lso  Epigrams  of  Shaw. 
181    Epigrams  of  Thoreau. 

183  Realism  in  Art  and  Literature. 
Darrow. 

184  Primitive  Beliefs.    H.  M.  Tich- 
enor. 

185  History  of  Printing.     Disraeli. 
lsG  How   I   Wrote   "The  Raven." 

Poe. 
1S7  Whistler's  Humor. 

188  How  Voltaire  Fooled  Priest  and 
King.    Darrow. 

189  Eugenics.    H.  Ellis. 

190  Psycho-Anal ysis — The   Key   to 
Human    Behavior.       Fielding. 

191  Evolution  vs.  Religion.     Balm- 
forlh. 

192  Book  of  Synonyms. 

195  How  to  Keep  Well 

196  The  Marquise.  Geo.  Sand. 

197  Witticisms   and    Reflections   of 
Mine.  De  Scvigne. 

198  Maie-sty    of    Justice.       Anatole 
France. 

200  Ignorant  Philosopher.  Voltaire 

201  Sa  an   and   the   Sa  litis.     H.    M. 
Ti<  henor. 

202  Survival  of  the  Fittest.    H.  M. 
Tichenor. 

203  Ri   hts  of  Woman.      Havelock 
Ellis. 

204  Sun  Worship  and  Later  Beliefs. 
Tichenor. 

205  Arleinus  Ward,  His  Book. 

206  Debate    on    Capitalism  vs.  So- 
cialism.  Selignian  and  N(  aring. 

207  Olympian       Gods.  11.    M. 
Tichenor. 

210  The    Si  oic    Philosophy.      Prof. 
Gilbert    Murray. 

211  Idea  of  Cod  in  Nature.     John 
Stuart   Mill 

212  Life    and    Character.      Cocthe. 

213  Lecture  on  Lincoln.     Robt.  C 
Ingersoll. 

211   Speeches  of  Lincoln. 

215  The  Miraculous  Rtvcnge.    Ber- 
nard Shaw. 

216  W  it  of  Hcinrich  Heine.   George 
Eliot. 

2  is   lour  Essays.  Jean  Jaurcs. 


RUSH  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY 

Sale  Ends  November  1  Sale  Ends  November  1 

Vour  order  will  be  accepted  if  il  bears  a  post  mark  of  .\  our  low  n  of  on  or  before  midnight .  Nov.  1, 
even  though  it  is  a  few  days  late  in  reaching  us.     Hut  as  it  Lb  better  to  be  on  time  than  to  be  sorry, 

you  had  best  make  >  our  select  ion  right  mi«  before  J  ou  I  in  \  e  a  eha  nee  to  forget .  All  books  are  guar- 
anteed     order  as  many    as  you  wish       if  you  don't    like  lliein  after  a  3-day  examination  send   tliein 

back  and  we'll  return  your  money  ah  books  clearlj  printed  on  good  book  paper,  til  to  160  pages. 
Pocket  size    Bound  in  heav]  card  cover  paper.     Don  t  wait     don't  hesitate     the  sale  will  be  over 

Nov.  1  send  your  order  now  If  you  want  20  books  send  S_>  if  50  send  S.~>  and  so  on.  Cheek, 
money  order  or  registered  Casta  We  pay  postage  on  cash  orders.  Carriage  Charges  collect  on 
C  O.  D.  orders     Add  LOc  to  checks  for  exchange 

Appeal  Publishing  Company 


E.  H.  Julius,  President 


780  Appeal  Building,  Girard,  Kansas 


Vital 
BOOKS 

^TRANSCENDING  the  thou- 

■*-  sand  writings  of  a  day  are 
those  rare,  enduring  works  which 
mark  in  the  progress  of  man 
another  step  to  greater  things. 
Such  works  hold  within  their  cov- 
ers a  vital  force  eternal  as  the 
fire  in  a  flawless  diamond. 

To  people  who  discriminate, 
who  seek  the  pure  metal  and  dis- 
card the  dross,  the  name  Abingdon 
is  a  guarantee  of  this  vital  force. 

Abingdon  Books  are  sold  at  all 
good  Book  Shops. 

UNITED    STATES    CITIZENSHIP 

By  George  Preston  Mains 

The  author  discusses  'fundamentally  and 
informingly  some  of  the  larger  relations  of  the 
citizen  to  his  government,"  with  due  emphasis 
upon  "the  supreme  need  and  imperative  im- 
portance of  an  intelligent  and  loyal  suffrage." 
It  is  the  kind  of  book  that  will  improve  the 
quality  of  American  citizenship  wherever  it  is 
read  and  studied. 

Trice,  net,  $2.00,  postpaid 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 
A    Political    Study 

By   George  M.   Wrong 

"A  discussion  of  the  common  interests  of  the 
two  countries  wa'th  a  view  to  a  better  under- 
standing."— Indianapolis  News. 

Price,  net,  SI. 25,  postpaid. 

JOHN   RUSKIN,    PREACHER 

And   Other  Essays 

By  Lewis  H.  Chrisman 

In  this  book  we  have  a  presentation  of  Rus- 
kin  as  an  interpreter  of  the  things  of  God,  but 
there  arc  ten  other  essays  of  breadth,  beauty, 
virility,  keen  analysis  and  marked  interpretive 
value  in  the  book. 

Price,  net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

THE  MEANING  OF  EDUCATION 

By  James  H.  Snowden 

Prof.  Snowden  presents  here  a  scholarly  and 
valuable  study  of  the  psychology  of  education. 
Trice,  net,  75  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  OPINIONS  OF  JOHN  CLEARFIELD 
By  Lynn  Harold  Hough 

John  Clearfield  is  a  person  of  unusual  intel- 
lectual virility,  vivacity  and  vision.  He  has 
much  to  say  about  books,  but  there  are  many 
other  items  of  interest  and  value  upon  which  he 
renders  "opinions"  that  are  worthy  of  careful 
consideration. 

Price,  net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

LINCOLN    AND    PROHIBITION 

By  Charles   T.   White 

The  author's  purpose  in  writing  this  book 
is  "to  set  forth  in  connected  and  logical  form  a 
brief  but  comprehensive  record  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  in- 
temperance." 

In  Press. 

(Prices   arc   subject    to    (linage   without   notice) 
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With  Maps 
of  New 
Europe 


FREE 


To  the  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  who  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  now  made  in  connection  with 

Webster's  New  International 


The  Only  Grand  Pmg+ZJES. 

aries  at  the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition  was 
granted  to  Webster's  New  International  and  the  Merriam 
Series  for  superiority  of  educational  merit. 


Words  of  Recent  Interest 

Anzac,  ace,  barrage,  Bertha,  blighty,  Boche,  Bolsheviki, 
camouflage,  Lewis  gun,  Liberty  bond,  Sammy,  soviet,  tank, 
war  bride.  These  are  but  a  few  from  the  thousands  of  late  words — 
all  clearly  defined  in  this  Great  Work. 


"The  Supreme  Authority" 

III?  Merriam  Webster— 

A  Complete  Reference  Library  in  Dictionary  Form — with  nearly  3,ooo  pages. 
and  type  matter  equivalent  to  a  15-Volume  Encyclopedia,  all  in  a  single 

volume,  in  Rich,  Full  Red  Leather  or  Library  Buckram  Binding,  can  now 
be  secured  by  readers  of  The  Digest  on  the  following  remarkably  easy  terms: 

The  entire  work  (with  complete  1921  Atlas) 

DELIVERED  FOR  $1.00^ 

and  easy  monthly  payments  thereafter 
i  in  United  States  and  Canada) 

on  SUPERIOR   INDIA   PAPER 

REDUCED  ABOUT  ONE-HALF 


In  Thickness  and  Weight 

India  Paper  Edition 


Printed  on  thin,  opaque,  strong,  superior 
India  Paper.  It  has  an  excellent  printing'  sur- 
face, resulting  in  remarkably  clear  impressions 
of  t\  pe  and  illustrations.  What  a  satisfaction 
to  own  the  new  Merriam  Webster  in  a  form 
so  light  and  s^  convenient  to  use  !  This  edition 
is  only  about  one-half  the  thickness  and 
weight  of  the  regular  edition.  Size  [2  jj 
in.  x  g:u  in.  x  2^  in.      Weight  8^s  lbs. 

Regular-Paper  Edition 

Printed  on  strong  book  paper  of  the  highest 
quality.       Size    12S    in.xa^    in.  x  5^  in. 

Weight  15  '-,  lbs. 

Both  Editions  are  printed  from  the 
same  plates  and  indexed. 


"To  have  this  work  in  the  home  is 
like  sending  the  whole  family  to  college" 

The  only  dictionary  with  the  New  Divided  Page,  characterized  as  'A  Stroke  of  Genius" 


Over  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms,  and 
in  addition,  12,000  Biographical  Names, 
nearly  30,000  Geographical  Subjects, 
besides  t  liousands  of  other  References.  Nearly 
3,000  Pages.    Over  6,000  Illustrations. 


THE   ATLAS 

Is  the  1921  "New  Reference  Atlas  of  the 
World,  '  containing  148  pages,  with  96  pages 
of  maps  beautifully  primed  in  colors  with 
areas  and  populations  ot  all  countries,  in- 
cluding changes  brought  about  by  the  ^  orld 
War,  Parcel-Post  Guide,  etc.,  all  hand- 
somely bound  in  red  cloth,  size  oAs  x  I2J  •_>. 


To  those  who  mail  this  Coupon  at  once! 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.  ££?£££?%  Springfield,  Mass. 

1.1  ublishet         1  1  a  for  over 

]  mc  free  tion  or  expense  a  copy  of  " Dictionary   V  containing  an 

amusing  "Test  in  Pronunciation"  (with  key)  entitled  ■•The  Americanization  of  Carver";  also  "us 
Interesting  Oui  10  their  answers,  and  sink,-.  Color-Plati 

India  and  Regular  paper  with  terms  of  your 
free  Atla  ■  national   Dictionary  to  Lutrary  D  lers. 
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Suppose  You  Were  a  Caveman 

Suppose  your  ancestors  had  only  very  recently  climbed  down  from  the  trees  and  stopped 
running  on  all  fours — • 

Suppose  you  were  in  that  particular  stage  of  evolution  in  which  man  had  just  discovered 
the  use  of  the  club — that  extended  arm  which  enabled  him,  with  very  little  increase  of  effort, 
to  make  the  blow  of  his  fist  so  many  times  more  powerful — 

And  suppose  some  man  came  to  you  and  showed  you  a  bow  and  arrow  and  demonstrated 
how  you  could  use  it  against  your  enemies  or  against  wild  beasts  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  without 
endangering  yourself  from  the  clubs  or  claws  of  your  opponents — 


And  suppose  you  had  adopted  his  bow 
and  arrow  and  had  by  virtue  of  it  achieved 
a  dominant  place  in  your  tribe — 

And  that  your  prestige  and  power  were 
now  slipping  away  from  you  because  every 
one  else  had  copied  your  bow  and  arrow 
and  learned  to  use  them  as  well  as  you  did — 

And  now  suppose  that  the  man  who  had 
told  you  about  the  bow  and  arrow  came  to 
you  and  described  a  rifle — 

Wouldn't  you  believe  him,  and  wouldn't 
you  go  to  considerable  trouble  to  get  the 
new  and  better  arm? 


Of  course  you  would. 

Well,  to-day  an  understanding  of  the 
laws  of  Efficiency  will  give  you  as  much 
dominance  over  the  rank  and  file  of  human- 
ity as  the  possession  of  a  repeating  rifle 
would  have  given  your  cave  dwelling  an- 
cestor over  his  fellows. 

Surely  you  will  want  to  take  advantage 
of  this  new  step  forward? 

Or  will  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  and  let  others 
get  the  rifle  while  you  still  struggle  to  bend 
the  bow? 


Hew  to  Achieve  Your  Ambition 


THERE  are  certain  qualities  that  every 
man  must  exercise  if  he  would  win  pro- 
motion, more  pay,  more  influence  and 
power.  You  possess  these  qualities  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent.  Develop  them — use 
them — profit  by  them!  In  the  majority  of 
men  these  qualifications  are  dormant.  A 
great  psychologist  recently  said  that  the 
average  man  did  not  develop  one-tenth  of  his 
natural  forces.  In  the  stirring  pages  of  these 
ten  great  books,  you  can  find  the  inspiration 
necessary  to  carry  your  own  individuality  up 
to  its  highest  point  of  development.  They 
create  the  characteristics  that  win  power, 
position,  and  happiness  tor  all  who  will  master 
them.  More  than  one  hundred  thousand 
men  and  women  own  these  unusual  volumes, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  to  them  they  have 
brought  new  hope,  rekindled  the  fires  of  am- 
bition, and  lifted  them  joyously  to  higher 
and  more  influential  places  in  the  world. 

These  Books  Show  You 
How  to 


Win  by  force  of  character 

Create  opportunities  and 
make  the  most  of  them 

Analyze  and  solve  the 
problems  of  your  daily 
life 

Organize  all  your  facul- 
ties and  u^c  them  to 
your  greatest  advantage 

Spealc  with  greater  power 

Be  always  self-confident 
and  at  ease 

Impress  and  influence 
those  you  associate 
with 

Develop  executive  ability 

Understand  and  over- 
come your  weak  points 

Appreciate,  develop,  and 

use  your  strong  points 


Banish  fear  and  worry 

Overcome  foolish  senti- 
ment 

Avoid  all  kinds  of  excesses 

Banish  indecision 

Overcome    nervousness 
and  lack  of  balance 

Judge   and   use   advice 

Arouse  enthusiasm  in 
yourself   and    others 

"Size  up"  an  audience 
and  determine  upon 
the  right  appeal 

Develop  business  instinct 

Weigh  the  practicality  of 
any  plan 

And  hundreds  of  other 
equally  important  sub- 
jects 


PoiSe:  How  To  Attain  It 

Volume  I.     Poise  is  that  quality  which  gives  us  the 

Strength  of  mind  to  analyze  the  possibilities  that  are 
dormant  within  us,  to  cultivate  them,  and  to  Strengthen 
them  in  every  possible  way.  It  is  open  to  all  the  world 
to  acquire  this  gift,  to  cultivate  it  as  the  genu  of  every 
sort  of  success,  the  happy  issue  of  which  depends  upon 
a  thorough  realization  of  one's  own  merit-.  This  vol- 
ume shows  how  to  1  under  all  ( ircumstances, 
even  the  most  trying. 

Character:  How  To  Strengthen  It 

Volume  II.     Character  i     what    one  is,  reputation 

is  what  one  is  thought  to  be.  The  great  different  e  be- 
tween  nun  -bit ween  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the 
mean  and  the  mighty — is  in  character.  One  can  build 
up  and  develop  character,  and  every  phase  of  life  is 
'  Dproved   iwl  enlarged.     This  volume  explains 


the  best  methods  of  development.  How  to  make  the 
most  of  your  strong  points  and  strengthen  your  weak 
ones.  How  to  conquer  fear  and  foolish  sentiment;  how 
to  see  things  clearly  and  make  wise  decisions. 

Timidity:  How  To  Overcome  It 

Volume  III.  This  volume  shows  you  how  to  get 
rid  of  doubt  of  yourself  which  is  the  cause  of  all  timidity 
— mental,  moral,  and  physical.  Timidity  is  a  disease 
that  disqualifies  a  man  for  success  of  any  kind.  In  the 
face  of  such  a  temperament,  the  doors  of  opportunity 
are  constantly  closing.  This  book  indicates  the  cure. 
It  describes  the  way  to  attain  thorough  self-confidence; 
how  to  develop  moral  courage  of  your  convictions; 
how  to  develop  physical  courage;  how  to  gain  the 
power  that  will  give  you  mastery  of  yourself  and  others. 

Influence:  How  To  Exert  It 

Volume  IV.  This  book,  like  all  the  others  in  the 
series,  is  intensely  pract'  al.  It  explains  how  to  develop 
your  influence  to  its  highest  degree  of  power,  and  how 
to  exert  it  to  the  fullest  extent  upon  all  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact,  to  your  own  best  advantage.  It  is 
not  based  upon  untried  theories,  but  upon  actual  achieve- 
ments along  these  lines.  For  the  author  was  an  eminent 
man  who  exercised  a  dominant  influence  over  his  as- 
sociates; and  he  shows  how  others  may  acquire,  enlarge, 
and  exert  a  like  dominance.  To  influence  others!  what 
a  marvelous  power,  and  what  assured  success  to  him 
that  possesses  it! 

Common  Sense:  How  To  Exercise  It 

Volume  V.  Common  Sense  is  one  of  Nature's  price- 
loss  gifts,  as  valuable  as  it  is  rare.  The  one  attribute 
that  will  carry  a  man  successfully  through  the  perplexi- 
ties of  life.  This  volume  shows  how  to  develop  Com- 
mon Sense  to  the  utmost  and  how  to  get  the  fullest  ad- 
vantage from  it  in  daily  life — utilizing  it  most  profitably 
in  business.  How  to  see  all  sides  and  then  take  the 
wisest  course;  how  to  weigh  advice  and  judge  its  value; 
how  to  dispel  illusions  and  overcome  unwise  impulses; 
how  to  analyze  evidence  and  make  intelligent  de- 
ductions. 

Practicality:  How  To  Acquire  It 

Volume  VI.  "Practicality  is  an  inexhaustible  won- 
der-working currency  accepted  everywhere."     It  is  not 

dull  or  commonplace,  but  one  of  the  attributes  of  great- 
ness. This  volume  shows  you  how  to  organize  your 
whole  mind  on  a  practical  basis,  so  that  all  of  its  opera- 
tions work  to  your  greatest  advantage.  How  to  arrive 
at  immediate  decisions,  which  shall  also  be  the  best 
ones  for  your  interests.  Practicality  is  the  sense  of  see- 
ing things  as  they  are  and  of  doing  things  as  they  ought 
to  be  clone.  This  book  shows  you  how  to  acquire  both 
these  faculties. 


statement:  "Success  attends  him  who  determines  to 
persevere."  No  matter  what  other  qualities  one  pos- 
sesses, without  perseverance  they  count  for  little.  This 
volume  shows  you  how  to  acquire  this  indispensable 
faculty,  if  not  already  yours;  and  how  to  develop  it  to 
the  highest  degree  if  you  already  possess  it. 

Speech:  How  To  Use  It  Effectively 

Volume  IX.  The  man  who  presents  what  he  has 
to  say  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  forceful  manner  com- 
mands attention  and  gains  his  point.  But  failure  is  al- 
most inevitable  when  ideas,  wishes,  thoughts  are  inade- 
quately expressed.  This  volume  shows  you  how  to 
talk  to  win  in  every  phase  of  life — whether  in  a  dinner 
speech,  in  a  social  conversation,  on  a  platform,  in  a 
business  interview,  or  anywhere  else.  It  gives  you  the 
secrets  of  appealing  to  the  fundamental  instincts  of  hu- 
man nature;  it  shows  how  to  present  your  facts  and 
opinions  to  the  best  advantage;  it  explains  how  and 
when  to  arouse  the  different  emotions,  etc. 

Personality:  How  To  BuUd  it 

Volume  X.  Personality  is  what  distinguishes  one 
individual  from  another — makes  him  liked  or  disliked — 
contributes  to  his  success  or  failure.  This  volume  shows 
you  how  to  build  a  strong  and  winning  personality,  that 
carries  everything  before  it.  "Man  is  not  the  creature 
but  the  architect  of  circumstance,"  says  Carlyle.  "  It  is 
character  that  builds  an  existence  out  of  circumstance." 
And  personality  is  the  dominating  element  of  character. 


"The  volume  on  'Practicality'  alone  is  worth  many 
times  the  price  paid  for  the  ten  books." — Joseph  I. 
Cantarow,   Ph.C,   Hartford,   Conn. 

"They  are  really  indispensable.  A  real  student  is 
bound  to  take  his  place  in  the  lirst  rank  of  constructive, 
efficient,  and  consequently  successful  business  men." 
— Elmer  II.  Dearth,  Pres.  Manufacturers  and  Traders 
Casualty  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

"If  it  were  so  that  I  couldn't  obtain  another  set. 
the  one  I  have  wouldn't  be  on  sale  for  five  times  the 
price  paid  lor  it." — Dr.  Edward  F.  Fisher,  Alton,   111. 

10  Books  Sent  for  Only  $4 

FOR       EXAMINATION      X 

You  need  not  write  a  letter  to  order  these  books. 
Just  siKn  and  mail  the  coupon  below  with  $1.00  stamps. 
cash,  money  order  or  check.  If  the  volumes  do  not 
please  you,  you  can  send  them  back  at  our  expense, 
we  will  refund  the  Ji.oo,  and  you  will  owe  us  nothing. 
If  you  keep  them,  you  pay  only  S2.00  per  month  for 
seven  months — $15.00  in  all.  Don't  delay — because 
of  the  uncertain  manufacturing  costs  the  next  edition 
may  be  priced  higher.  They  are  big  value  at  the  pies 
ent  figure.  Bound  in  Beautiful  Dark  Brown 
"LUXART"  —  Semi-Flexible  and  Richly  Eni- 
_  .-.  bossed  in  high-relief . 

Opportunities:  ,,.,„,,  ■— ■-,  , 

How  To  Make  the  Most  of  Them  ,  __  _.  _ 

...  ..,,      ~.  .,     ,  ,    -    .  I  FUNK  <H  WAGNALLS  COMPANY      D.t0*a  i 

1  olume    I  II.      1  lie   mold  of   (very  mans  fortune  is  ■  ,-,   .,„,,  -.         ...  *  .,  -,      ..  * 

iu  his  own  bands.     This  hook  shows  you  how  to  elimi-  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  | 

nate  the  elements  of  chance,  luck, hazard  from  all  your  I  Endoaed    find   $1.00      Send  me,  carriage   prepaid,   the  1 

undertakings;  how  to  achieve  your  goal  by  taking  full  |  |"w  ten  volume  MENTAL  EFF IC'IKNCY  LIHRARV  I 

advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  come  to  every  one;  KS? ">«emi-flexlble   Luxart,    nchlyemboaeed.   if  the  | 

...               ..1         c            11                                  1  *  book*  are  unsatisfactory  1   '  Will  semi  them  back  to  you,  ; 

and  how  to   create    other   favorable  opportunities  for  ,  at  your  expense,  within  ten  .lavs  after  receipt;  you  will  | 

yourself  and  get   the   most  out  of  these.  I  refund  my  money  and  I  shall  owe  you  nothing.   If  I  keep  ■ 

"  them,  1  will  send  $2.00  a  month  for  beven  months. 

Perseverance:  How  To  Develop  It        I  Nami 

Volume   VIII.     Of  all    the   modern   "Keys  to  For-  ' 

tune,"  none  more  easily  turns  the  lock  than  Persever-     '  Strebi   Address I 

ancc.     Napoleon  said:  "Victory  belongs  to  him  who  has      , 

the    most    perseverance."        And    he    demonstrated    the       ■    <    my  STATE I 

truth  of  these  words  by  his  acts.      Equally  true  is  this      '  ,   '  j 
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[  Ra,vbM*\uj.v 


A  Medium-Priced 
ATLAS 

for    the   home    or    office 

The  whole  world  is  com- 
pletely mapped,  indexed  and 
described  in  this  compact, 
handsomely  printed  and  du- 
rab'y  bound  new  International 
Atlas. 

All  new  countries  and  new 
boundaries. 

Beautifully  tinted  maps  in 
great  detail. 

Up-to-date  statistical  data 
on  reverse  of  each  map. 

An  index  of  over  100,000 
places  in  alphabetical  order. 

Charts  and  diagrams  of 
great  practical  value. 

This  atlas  is  the  finest  com- 
pendium of  geographical  in- 
formation ever  gathered  be- 
tween the  covers  of  a  medium- 
priced  book. 

Si/c    11x14    inches 
384   pages 

Send  for  descriptive 
circular  with  sample 
map.  Free  on  re- 
quest. 


Let  Rand  M^Nally  Help  You 
Interpret  The  Day's  News  — 


We  are  living  in  a  wonderful  age. 
The  day's  news  is  a  kaleidoscopic 
record  of  history  in  the  making. 
The  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
crowded  full  of  strange  and  won- 
derful names. 

The  Europe  of  today  is  far 
different  from  the  Europe  of  our 
school-days.  New  nations  have  come 
into  being  —  the  boundaries  of  the 
old  have  been  moulded  anew  by  the 
heavy  hand  of  war. 

To  some  people  the  events  of  the 
last  seven  years  have  been  a  liberal 
education.  To  others,  a  meaningless 
jumble  of  queer  sounding  names  and 
places — somewhere  in  Europe.  "To 
simply  read  is  but  a  waste  of  hours. 
To  read  and  remember  and  under- 
stand— that  is  education." 

Keep  your  Raxd  MCNally  Atlas 
beside  you  as  you  read.  Consult  it 
freely.     You  will  find  it  incompar- 


ably helpful  in  interpreting  the  day's 
news.  Czecho-Slovakia,  Danzig, 
Saarbrucken,  and  the  Aland  Islands 
will  come  out  of  the  haze  of  their 
newness  and  become  as  familiar  as 
Mexico,  Boston,  Alaska  or  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

Every  map  or  atlas  bearing  the 
name  Raxd  M^Nally  is  as  accurate 
and  as  up-to-the-minute  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  human  hands  to  make  it. 
Raxd  M^Nally  maps  and  atlases 
.are  not  only  accurate  when  first 
made,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  are  spent  yearly  to  keep  them 
accurate.  More  than  65,000  changes 
are  made  yearly  in  just  one  atlas. 

This  year,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  many  changes  brought  about  by 
recent  events,  you  will  find  it  to 
your  advantage  to  look  for  the  name 
Raxd  M^Nally  when  purchasing 
maps  or  atlases. 


Map  Headquarters 
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RAND  M<?NALLY  ATLASES  ARE  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOK  SHOPS 
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CAREFUL  buying  favors  White  Trucks.  More  of 
them  in  relation  to  all  other  makes  are  being  pur- 
chased every  month.  The  recent  reductions  in  White 
prices  represent  better  truck  values  than  it  has  been 
possible  to  offer  since  1914. 


5 -ton 

$4,500 

33^2 -ton 

$4,200 

2 -ton 

3,250 

5  i  -  ton 

2,400 

/.  o. 

b.  Factory 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY,   Cleveland 

White  Trucks 
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COST  OF  LIVING  GOING  UP  AGAIN 


THE  TREND  OF  LIVING  COSTS,  as  the  Baltimore  Sun 
observes,  "is  the  most  important  issue  in  the  average 
household  of  America  to-day."  When,  therefore,  this 
trend  is  upward,  especially  in  foodstuffs,  as  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  father  and  mother  naturally  wonder  a  bit  anxiously 
if  this  upward  trend  indicates 
the  end  of  price  reductions  in 
many  lines  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  of  increasing  costs. 
If  prosperity  is  waiting  for 
prices  to  come  down  where 
people  can  buy,  then  the  reverse 
movement  has  a  meaning  to 
every  one,  banker,  merchant,  or 
toiler,  and  if  the  toiler  happens 
to  be  among  our  millions  of 
unemployed,  his  interest  in  this 
subject  is  apt  to  be  especially 
acute.  Government  figures  for 
August  tell  us  that  wholesale 
prices  of  such  important  food- 
stuffs as  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
rice.  milk,  sugar,  fruits  and  po- 
tatoes showed  decided  advances; 
and  that  food  articles  in  the 
aggregate  were  thirteen  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  the  month 
before.  Wholesale  prices  have 
also  begun  to  increase  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Japan.  Norway 
and  Germany  we  are  told.  At 
the  same  time,  say  Department 
of  Labor  figures,  27  <>f  the  43 
articles  on  which  monthly  retail 
prices  are  obtained  increased 
from  one  per  cent.,  in  the  ease  of 
certain  meats,  to  24  per  cent.. 
for  potatoes.  "All  this,"  notes 
the  Seattle  Union  Record,  "in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
price  to  the  producer  has  either 

gone  down  or  is  stationary."  To  offset  these  advances,  there 
are.  however,  as  Charles  Cason  points  out  in  Forbes  Magazim 
(New  York),  five  commodities  now  selling  at  less  than  their 
pre-war  prices  -copper,  coffee,  hides,  cattle  and  corn.  Bu1  three 
of  these,  he  adds,  are  produced  l>y  the  farmer. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  year  there  ha-  been  a  decrease  of  25  per 
cent,  in  food  prices  from  the  peak  of  1020.  notes  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  but  "we  are  still  paying  53  per  cent,  more  for 
staples  than  we  paid  in  1913."  Both  the  New  York  Globt  anil 
The  American  Agriculturist  (New  York',  however,  maintain 
that  pre-war  prices  never  again   will  he  the  standard.    "There 


seems  to  he  little  doubt  that  the  decline  in  prices  has  come  to  an 
end."  agrees  the  New  York  Commercial,  while  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  declares  that  "it  is  folly  to  hope  for  pre-war 
price  levels." 

"Whatever  the  causes  or  whose  the  responsibility  for  malad- 
justment of  prices,  the  fact  is 
universally  admitted  that  retail 
values  have  not  fallen  in  keeping 
with  Avholesale  prices,"  ave  - 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. Yet,  asserts  New  York's 
Commissioner  of  Markets,  in 
speaking  of  the  local  situation, 
"if  dealers  were  not  seeking 
excessive  profits,  prices  to  con- 
sumers would  be  lower  than  at 
any  time  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war."  As  the  Providence 
Bulletin  remarks: 

"Just  at  this  time  any  price 
reaction  toward  higher  levels 
is  to  be  deplored.  The  economic 
life  of  the  country  is  in  sore  need 
of  a  sane  and  reasonable  read- 
justment, and  a  conservative 
relief  from  unconscionable  living 
costs  is  imperative.  The  antag- 
onism to  lower  prices  must  in 
time  give  way  to  inexorable 
conditions.  With  a  great  wave 
of  unemployment  in  evidence 
and  with  lower  wage  scales  for 
those  who  are  working,  prices 
eventually  must  decline  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  pubbc 
will  be  unable  to  pay  high  prices. 
It  may  be  disagreeable  to  'busi- 
ness,' but  it  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental economic  facts  that  the 
maintenance  of  high  prices  de- 
pends in  the  end  upon  the  pub- 
lic'- purchasing  ability. 

"In  the  matter  of  food  costs 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  re- 
ported increases  ha  \  e  in  any  way 
benefited  the  producers.  They  are  not  receiving  any  more  for 
their  products,  altho  the  consumer-  are  compelled  to  pay 
more.  In  any  event,  the  general  downward  trend  has  been  in- 
terrupted, and  the  fact  may  reasonably  be  regarded  with  dismay 
by  the  general  public.  In  various  items  there  had  been  no  down- 
ward trend  whatever.  This  is  conspicuously  the  case  with  rents, 
which  in  general  remain  about  double  the  figures  thai  prevailed 
live  \  ears  ago." 

Hut  "it   is  not   likely  that   the  recent   upward  trend  in  pric 
means  any  general  return  to  high  price  levels,"  thinks  the  Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star.    "The  end  of  August,"  we  are  reminded  by 
the  Baltimore  American,  "always  bring-  to  a  close  the  period  of 


HE    CAN'T    SEE    WHAT    HOLD-     K  M     IT 

—Williams  in  the  Philadelphia  [{riail  Public  Ledger 
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From  the  New  York  "Annalist" 

CURVE    OF    THE    FOOD    COST    OF    LIVING. 

The  "Annalist"  index  Number  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the  average  wholesale  price  of  twenty-five  food   commodities  selected   to  represent  a 

theoretical  family's  food   budget. 

summer  cheapness  for  many  kinds  of  farmer  produce,  therefore 
a  seasonal  rise  in  food  costs  starts  in  this  part  of  the  year." 
Eggs  always  go  up  in  price  at  this  time,  notes  another  editor. 
"The  recent  upward  trend  should  be  regarded  as  a  recovery, 
rather  than  an  advance."  believes  The  Ohio  Fanner  (Cleveland), 
"for  it  undoubtedly  is  influenced  by  a  slight  general  recovery 
in  farm  products."  The  last  year's  decline  also  carried  some  food 
prices  down  "too  far,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  National  Stockman 
ami  Fanner,  "and  these  are  merely  seeking  their  proper  level." 
The  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  too,  is  sure  that  the  upward  trend 
in  the  foodstuff  market  is  "impermanent,"  mainly  because 
"the  heavy  staples, instead  of  rising  in  price,  are  either  stationary 
or  show  a  slow  drift  toward  still  lower  levels."  "Eventually, 
prices  all  round  must  decline,  because  the  public  will  be  unable  to 
pay  them  unless  there  is  a  revival  of  industry,"  concludes  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times.  "Many  influences,  however,  are 
working  against  a  return  to  old  prices  and  conditions,"  declares 
the  New  York  Globe,  which  reminds  us  that : 

"  Retail  prices  are  so  obviously  out  of  harmony  with  wholesale 
prices  1  hat  it  is  fairly  plain  that  some  of  the  items  composing 
the  cost  of  living  will  continue  to  be  readjusted  downward. 
That  is  about  as  much  as  can  be  safely  forecast. 

"The  fallacy  in  much  of  the  present  discussion  comes  from  the 
false  memory  that  prices  were  stable  in  1914.  That  was  not  true. 
Since  the  McKinley  Administration  prices  had  been  steadily 
rising  in  the  United  States.  The  Department  of  Labor  index 
number  for  retail  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  was  100 
in  1913.  Hut  in  1907  it  was  only  82,  and  year  by  year  the 
increases  were  almost  uninterrupted.  About  a  year  ago  the  high 
point  was  reached,  when  the  index  number  was  219  and  the  dollar 
of  1913  was  worth  distinctly  less  than  50  cents.  By  February 
hist  the  index  had  gone  down  to  158,  or  01  points.  But  for  well 
on  to  a  quarter  of  a  century  prices  have  moved  upward.  It  is 
not  more  valid,  therefore,  to  argue  that  they  will  now  rebound 
to  the  level  of  191  1  than  it  would  be  to  hold  that  the  figure  of 
1907  or  of  1900  will  again  be  reached." 

Reasons  for  tin-  recent  advance,  from  profiteers  to  short  crops. 
Come  from  till  sides.  The  70-per  cent  increase  in  the  price  of 
cotton,  thus  giving  Southern  farmers  more  money  to  spend,  is 
also  advanced  as  a  reason  by  Wallace's  Fanner  (Des  Moines). 
"L.ihor  cost.,  coal  costs,  high  interest  rales  and  high  freight 
rates"  each  ha  contributed  to  the  rise  in  food  costs,  maintains 
the    Memphis   Commercial   Appeal,    which   further  declares    that 

"war  profiteers  are  seizing  upon  a  natural  demand  to  advance 

prices."  At  any  rate,  thinks  The  Financial  World  'New  York), 
"a  rise  in  commodity  prices  for  some  months  seems  inevitable." 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  New   Orleans   Times-Picayune  by 


"the  sensational  rise  in  price  of  lumber,  cotton  and  rice  in  the 
South  and  a  better  feeling  in  the  Northern  grain  markets." 
Continues  this  paper: 

"A  merchant  can  not  observe  the  buoyancy  of  his  neighbor,  the 
cotton  planter,  without  experiencing  some  of  the  latter's  new 
enthusiasm,  and  enthusiasm  in  business  unfailingly  becomes 
translated  into  stiffer  prices.  Recent  industrial  betterment  has 
led  to  a  considerable  increase  in  employment,  and  that  in  turn 
to  an  increased  buying  power  which,  continuing  the  chain  from 
cause  to  effect,  means  an  encouragement  to  the  merchant  to 
mark  up,  be  it  ever  so  little,  the  charges  he  makes  for  his  goods." 

But  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  (New  York),  in  an  analy- 
sis of  business  conditions,  warns  against  any  advance  in  prices 
because  of  the  betterment  of  business.  As  the  Rochester  Post- 
Express  remarks  editorially,  using  the  bank's  warning  as  a  guide: 

"There  is  no  justification  for  any  world-wide  rise  in  prices  at 
this  time.  Producers  of  raw  materials  have  taken  their  losses, 
as  have  many  classes  of  labor.  Other  classes  have  taken  losses 
as  a  result  of  unemployment.  Prices  cannot  go  up  without  cur- 
tailing buying,  and  thus  halting  the  progress  already  made.  The 
only  far-sighted  policy  is  expansion  of  sales  on  a  small  margin  of 
profits. 

"Periods  of  genuine  as  contrasted  with  artificial  prosperity 
are  never  characterized  by  rising  prices.  Approximate  stabiliza- 
tion is  their  prerequisite.  The  reason  is  simple.  Sound  business 
can  not  operate  on  a  basis  of  speculative  profits.  Excessive 
speculation  in  prices  is  what  ails  the  country  just  now.  We 
sell  more  raw  material  and  manufactures  in  international  mar- 
kets than  any  other  nation.  We  must  sell  at  prices  at  least  equal 
to,  if  not  lower  than,  those  of  other  countries  if  we  are  to  retain 
these  markets. 

"Workers  who  are  holding  out  for  higher  prices  for  their  labor 
are  foolish.  Workers  pay  their  own  wages.  Wages  are  only 
goods  in  another  form.  If  workers  hold  their  own  wages  at  a 
higher  rate  than  the  goods  which  they  manufacture  are  worth, 
they  are  taking  more  than  is  just  from  other  workers  that  must 
buy  the  goods.  These  will  retaliate  by  raising  their  own  wages, 
and  the  first  will  in  turn  have  to  pay  the  advanced  wages  of  the 
ot  hers." 

Not  only  are  food  prices  up,  and  likely  to  remain  so,  we  are 
told,  but  the  Springfield  Republican  further  reminds  us  that 
retail  clothiers  have  been  advised  that  "they  could  not  look 
for  lower  prices  on  woolen  goods  for  the  spring  season  of  1922." 
The  price  increase  in  ginghams,  bleached  goods,  and  other 
fabrics  in  the  first  week  of  September  is  given  as  30  per  cent. 
by  a  bulletin  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company,  and  the  bulletin 
adds  that,  "because  of  the  lack  of  an  accumulation  of  stocks 
by  manufacturers,  jobbers  or  retailers,  rising  prices  are  possible 
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for  some  months."  In  several  parts  of  New  England  marked 
reductions  in  shoes  are  reported,  but  this,  it  is  said,  is  to  make 
room  for  a  new  stock  for  the  fall  trade.  Notwithstanding  these 
reductions,  "the  price  of  shoes  is  still  too  high,"  asserts  the 
New  York  Evening  World. 

Excessive  costs  of  distribution,  too,  are  said  to  account  for 
the  present  high  costs  of  many  things.  According  to  Represen- 
tative Sidney  Anderson  (Hen.  Minn.)  this  particularly  applies 
to  agricultural  products.  Mr.  Anderson  is  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  of  Agricultural  Inquiry,  and 
he  has  found  that  of  every  dollar  the  consumer  pays  for  goods 
and  commodities,  37  cents  represents  the  cost  of  producing 
the  article,  14  cents  represents  all  the  profits,  and  49  cents 
represents  the  cost  of  service."  As  the  Omaha  Bee  remarks, 
"we  are  becoming  organized  most  beautifully — but  we  are 
paying  for  it." 

"Take  milk,  for  instance.  No  longer  does  the  farmer  drive 
up  to  our  door  with  his  product.  Business  practise  requires 
that  he  hire  a  trucking  concern  to  carry  his  product  to  town, 
that  he  sell  it  to  a  milk  producers'  association,  which  in  turn 
sills  it  to  a  creamery  which  cleans  it,  purifies  it  and  mixes  it 
and  which  then  sells  it  to  dealers  who  peddle  it  about  the  city. 
Nor  do  the  men  who  handle  the  milk  work  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours  a  day  for  board  and  $20  a  month  as  they  used  to.  Labor 
has  advanced  and  now  insists  upon  eight  hours  a  day,  with 
one  half  holiday  and  a  wage  more  commensurate  with  adequate 
standards  of  living.  Again,  the  public  through  health  officials, 
demands  sanitary  handling  and  careful  inspection  of  the  milk, 
that  we  may  be  saved  from  the  spread  of  disease. 

"Naturally,  it  all  costs  money.  Naturally,  the  consumer 
pays  more.  Mayhap  he  pays  too  much;  <-\en  so,  that  question 
is  and  will  continue  to  be  argued  at  length.  But  there  can  1  e 
no  doubt  that  a  part  of  the  increased  cost  is  rightly  charged  to 
the  new  frills  required  by  advancing  civilization. 

"As  with  milk,  so  with  other  things.  Business  and  labor  have 
gone  hand  in  hand  in  lessening  the  scope  of  each  activity;  in 
increasing  the  number  of  middlemen." 

Then  there  is  "the  one  food  that  people  must  have — bread," 
which  the  New  York  News  tells  us,  is  selling  at  ten  cents  a  loaf — 
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LEANING    ON    THE    SCALES    AGAIN. 

— Thomas  in  the  Del  roil  News. 


"despite  the  fact  that  the  cosl  of  the  wheat  in  a  loaf  is  less  than 
two  cents."  In  New  York,  notes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  white 
eggs  sell  at  fancy  prices,  while  in  Boston  the  contrary  prevails 
and  brown  eggs  command  the  highest  price.  So  the  price  of 
eggs  is  kept  up,  we  are  told,  by  this  "food  prejudice,"  and  New 


England  poultrymen  sort  out  the  white  eggs  and  ship  them  to 
New  York,  and  send  the  brown  ones  to  Boston,  thus  getting  the 
highest  price  in  both  markets. 

"Prices  are  still  seriously  out  of  line  with  each  other,"  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Company's  bulletin  points  out.  "This  is  true 
within  each  countrv  and   in  some  measure    as    between  differ- 


NONE    SO    BLIND    AS    THOSE    WHO    WILL    NOT    SEE. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


ent  countries  all  over  the  world.  There  is  lack  of  balance 
between  wholesale  prices  and  retail  ones,  between  prices  and 
wages,  between  the  costs  of  commodities  and  those  of  trans- 
portation, and  a  very  serious  lack  of  balance  between  the  costs 
of  raw  materials  and  those  of  finished  products." 
As  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  appraises  the  situation: 

"People  who  would  know  the  facts  regarding  the  busin<  -- 
situation  to-day  need  to  be  on  their  guard  alike  against  the  pro- 
fessional crape  hanger  and  the  professional  sunshine  spreader. 
The  country  is  not  on  the  brink  of  disaster,  as  some  would 
lead  us  to  believe  who  point  to  the  unemployment  situation 
at  home  and  retarded  recover}-  abroad.  Neither  is  business 
now  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  for  many  months  'better  than  ever.' 
Slowly  but  surely  the  process  of  readjustment  is  working  it 
out.  That  process  will  be  facilitated  and  the  upward  movement 
will  gain  momentum  just  to  the  degree  that  the  financial  and 
industrial  community  recognizes  the  true  situation  in  which  it 
finds  itself — much  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago;  not  nearly  so 
good  as  the  majority  had  hoped  for  by  early  autumn." 

— '  o 

The  United  States,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  reached  the  slack- 
between  the  ebb  and  flow."  thinks  the  Boston  Herald.  Or,  to 
paraphrase  a  Salvation  Army  saying,  "business  may  be  down, 
but  it  is  not  out."  And  even  at  that,  we  aren't  so  badly  off 
maintains    The    Herald: 

"Shall  we  grumble  or  bewail  our  lot?  Let  us  be  thankful. 
We  have  lower  prices  and  lighter  taxes  than  the  people  of  any 
other  country  that  took  part  in  tin  World  War.  See  what  tin 
British  consumer  and  taxpayer  has  to  bear.  The  cost  of  living 
in  Great  Britain  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  month  was  120 
per  cent,  above  the  cost  in  the  year  before  the  war.  And  a 
year  ago  it  was  189  per  cent,  above.  Our  53  per  cent,  looks  small 
beside  these  figures.  As  to  British  taxation  and  debt,  our  com- 
mercial attache  at  London  reporl-  that  the  heaviness  of  the 
taxation  is  the  greatesl  obstacle  to  a  revival  of  business.  The 
revenue  raised  last  year,  he  says,  was  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  the  'deadweight  national  debt'  in  1914.  Interest  on  the 
existing  debt  exceeds  the  entire  pre-war  revenue  of  the  British 
government,  and  the  per  capita  debt  has  leaped  from  ST.")  in 
191  1  to  $810  in  1921.  It  is  within  the  mark  to  say  that  Amer- 
ican conditions  are  about  four  times  better." 
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STILL  REPUBLICAN  WEATHER 

POLITICAL  WEATHER  PROPHETS  who  looked  for  the 
recent  special  elections  in  New  Mexico  and  Massachu- 
setts to  furnish  barometric  confirmation  of  their  predic- 
tions of  notable  changes  in  the  political  drift  have  been  doomed 
to  disappointment,  agree  Republican,  Democratic  and  inde- 
pendent  journals.  The  victory  of  the  Republican  candidate  in 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  .Massachusetts,  by  about 
tlic  normal  Republican  majority,  makes  it  clear  enough  to  the 
New  York  Times  that  "the  Democrats  had  been  filled  with  false 
hopes  and  the  Republicans  were  needlessly  alarmed."  All  it 
shows,  in  the  opinion  of  the  politically  wise  Springfield  Repub- 
lican  (Ind.)  in  the  State  where  the  election  took  place,  is  "that 
Essex  County  is  just  about  as  Republican  as  it  always  has  been." 
The  people  of  Essex  County 
have  shown,  says  the  Republi- 
can Boston  Herald,  that  they 
"are  willing  to  accord  the 
Republi c  a  n  Administration 
plenty  of  time  to  make  good 
it>  campaign  promises.  They 
did  not  expect  that  all  the  ills 
to  which  President  Harding 
fell  heir  last  March  were  to 
disappear  within  six  months." 
The  rest  of  the  country  had 
been  looking  upon  the  election 
to  throw  some  light  on  Eastern 
sentiment  on  national  issues. 
Vice-President  Coolidge  had 
spoken  in  the  District  on  be- 
half of  the  Republican  nom- 
inee, and  Senator  David  I. 
Walsh  (Dem.  Mass.)  had  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  On  Election 
Day  about  half  the  voters 
stayed  home,  but  those  that  did 
come  out  gave  Col.  A.  Piatt 
Andrew  (Rep.)  about  three 
votes  to  every  one  for  Charles 
I.  Pettingell  (Dem.) — practi- 
cally the  same  ratio  that  held 

in  the  regular  election  last  November.  In  respect  to  the  Har- 
ding policies  this  result,  observes  the  Springfield  Union  (Rep.), 
"bears  the  same  kind  of  testimonial  as  the  recent  special  Sena- 
torial election  in  New  Mexico."  And  here  the  most  widely  read 
Democratic  paper  in  New  England  agrees.  As  the  Boston  Post 
observes: 

"The  result  indicates  that  the  Harding  Administration  retains 
the  confidence  of  the  voters,  and  that  Democratic  criticism 
has  so  far  failed  to  make  an  impression. 

"It  must  be  admitted  that,  President  Harding  has  done  well, 
handicapped  as  In;  has  been  by  Republican  leaders  in  Congress. 
The  average  voter  feels  in  the  mood  to  help  him  out  with  his 
support. 

"There  are  no  clouds  so  far  on  the  horizon  for  the  Adminis- 
tration." 

While  the  Massachusetts  election  "proves  that  the  people  who 
voted  for  President  Harding  still  have  confidence  in  him"  it 
does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.) 
mean  that  they  are  "satisfied  with  everything  that  has  been  done 
at  Washington."  Perhaps,  we  read,  "many  citizens  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  failure  of  Congress  to  measure  up  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  hour,  but  even  if  that  be  true  they  feel  that  they 
have  a  safe  helmsman  at,  the  wheel,  and  that  in  the  end 
most  of  our  difficulties  will  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  people." 


WHY  THE  LEAGUE  MARKS  TIME 

IF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  is  to  lead  the  wo:  Id  to  new 
plateaus  of  peace  and  brotherhood,  its  friends  and  foes  alike 
are  asking,  why  does  it  not  demonstrate  its  leadership  in 
the  matter  of  disarmament,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  outcome 
of  the  Harding  conference.  "Reduction  of  armaments  is  a  test 
case  for  us,"  declared  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  urging  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations  to  make  some  definite  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  disarmament,  instead  of  "postponing  everything." 
"All  that  has  been  heretofore  proposed  is  that  we  gather  some 
statistics,"  he  exclaimed ;  and  by  his  insistence  he  carried  through 
the  League's  committee  on  disarmament  a  resolution  "that  the 
temporary  mixed  commission  be  asked  to  make  general  pro- 
posals for  the  reduction  of  armaments,  which,  in  order  to  secure 

precision,  should  be  in  the  form 
of  a  draft  treaty  or  other 
equally  definite  plan  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Council  if  possible 
before  the  Assembly  of  next 
year."  Previously  the  mixed 
commission  had  delivered  its 
formal  report  (quoted  in  part 
in  these  pages  last  week)  which 
ended  with  the  pessimistic 
statement  that  "mankind  still 
is  too  far  removed  from  the 
ideals  of  peace  to  make  possible 
at  present  the  solution  of  the 
question  of  disarmament."  In 
support  of  this  conclusion  the 
report  points  out  that  when 
the  League  Assembly  asked 
the  member  nations  to  limit 
their  expenditures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  armaments  for  two 
years  to  the  amount  of  this 
year's  budget,  only  three — 
China,  Bolivia,  and  Guatemala 
— gave  unconditional  pledges. 
In  the  face  of  this  record 
foes  of  the  League  declare  ex- 
ultantly that  it  is  impotent,  and 
its  friends  are  driven  to  expla- 
nations and  excuses.  "The  League  is  simply  not  an  instrument  for 
accomplishing  that  sort  of  work,"  avers  the  Baltimore  American, 
which  is  not  surprized  that  its  disarmament  commission  "passes 
the  matter  gracefully  on  to  a  different  type  of  organization  [the 
Washington  Conferencel  which  is  less  directly  calculated  to 
defeat  its  own  ends";  and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  finds  evi- 
dence in  the  recent  proceedings  at  Geneva  that  the  League's 
organization  "is  fundamentally  unsound,"  and  that  any  attempt 
to  enforce  its  authority  "would  disrupt  the  concern  at  once." 
"  I  do  not  disguise  from  myself  that  the  League  is,  so  far,  a  weak 
and  impotent  affair,"  babies  Sir  Philip  Gibbs  to  the  Springfield 
Republican,  a  pro-League  paper;  but,  he  adds,  "I  am  one  of  those 
who  still  believe  in  the  League  of  Nations  as  an  international 
machine  which  in  future  years  may  be  used  and  made  an  instru- 
ment of  reconstruction  and  power."  And  the  New  York  Times, 
another  friendly  journal,  while  admitting  that  " in  its  first  years 
the  League  has  suffered  a  rather  unusual  infliction  of  infantile 
maladies,"  goes  on  to  say: 

"But  the  deeper  currents  of  world  thought  are  steadily  turning 
toward  it,  acknowledging  the  righteousness  of  its  spirit,  the  wis- 
dom of  many  or  most  of  its  provisions.  In  the  long  run  that  is 
what  will  determine  its  fate,  not  a-  blind  and  impractical  devotion 
to  the  letter.  In  establishing  the  World  Court  the  League  has 
already  to  its  credit  an  achievement  of  the  very  first  order, 
destined  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  cause  of  peace." 


LET  UNCLE   SAM  PULL  THEIR   TEETH. 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 
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BIGGEST    snow     ON     EARTH 

— Yardley  in  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 
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— McCutchcon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


CARTOON    VISIONS    OF    THE    COMING    WASHINGTON    ARMS    PARLEY. 


Article  VIII  of  the  League  Covenant  says:  "The  members  of 
title  League  recognize  that  tlu-  maintenance  of  peace  requires  the 
reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  national  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of 
international  obligations. "  And  elsewhere  the  same  document 
declares:  "The  Council,  taking  account  of  the  geographical  situa- 
tion and  circumstances  of  each  state,  shall  formulate  plans  for 
such  reduction  (of  armaments!  for  the  consideration  and  action 
of  the  several  governments."  Why,  editorial  observers  ask.  has 
this  not  been  done?  What  are  the  obstacles  that  loom  in  the 
League's  path  when  it  turns  its  face  toward  the  goal  of  reduced 
armaments?  International  fear  and  international  suspicion, 
answers  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  South  Africa's  representative  in  the 
League  Assembly.  To  use  his  own  .words,  "the  nations  of  the 
world  are  hacking  themselves  to  pieces  for  fear  some  one  else 
will  hack  them  to  pieces  instead."  Another  answer,  embodied 
in  the  report  of  the  League's  mixed  commission  on  disarmament, 
is  that  the  League  is  made  ineffectual  in  this  matter  by  the  ab- 
sence from  its  membership  of  the  United  States.  Germany  and 
Russia.  But  the  most  sensational  explanation  was  offered  in  the 
League  Assembly  by  Louis  Christian  Lange,  delegate  from  Nor- 
way, who  charged  the  big  powers  in  the  League  with  blocking 
disarmament  against  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  These  big  powers,  he  said,  dominate  the  League 
by  their  control  of  the  League  Council.  Mr.  Lange's  argument 
is  thus  summarized  editorially  by  the  New  York  Commercial: 

"The  great  obstacle,  he  said,  lay  in  the  make-up  of  the  perma- 
nent advisory  commit  tee  on  disarmament  which,  he  maintains. 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  War  Ministries.  These 
representatives,  he  said,  had  instructions  from  their  Cabinets. 
War  Ministries,  In-  insisted,  had  not  been,  and  never  would  be, 
in  favor  of  disarmament.  Because  a  conference  on  the  limita- 
tions of  armaments  is  to  take  place  in  the  United  States  was  no 
reason  why  the  League's  plans  for  lifting  the  military  burden 
from  the  shoulders  of  Europe  should  be  disregarded.  Mr.  Lange 
readily  admitted  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Balfour's  argument  that 
the  world  is  not  ready  to  take  up  the  question  of  disarmament. 
But  accepting  the  three  stages  in  the  process  given  by  Mr.  Fisher. 
one  of  Mr.  Balfour's  associates  1.  an  exact  report  on  all  arma- 
ments;   2,    progressive    reductions,    and,    3,    real    disarmament, 


Mr.  Lange  said  that  Mr.  Balfour  talks  of  a  third  stage  when  what 
should  be  done  is  to  take  up  the  first  stage.  Not  until  such  begin- 
ning has  been  made  is  it  possible  to  even  advance  in  the  direction 
of  the  millennium." 

Mr.  Lange  also  told  the  Assembly  that  the  League's  lack  of 
results  in  the  regulation  of  the  private  manufacture  of  arms,  one 
"great  cause  of  war."  was  largely  due  to  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germaine,  which,  he  said,  she 
signed  in  1919  and  then  appeared  to  forget.  On  this  point  we  read 
in  a  Geneva  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World: 

"As  if  to  satisfy  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  other  disarmament 
enthusiasts,  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  of  Greal  Britain  announced  that  he 
would  ask  the  Assembly  to  pass  a  resolution  urging  the  Washing- 
ton conference  to  consider  the  St.  Germaine* protocol  designed  to 
restrict  private  traffic  in  arms.  This  is  taken  to  mean  that  the 
British  delegation  at  Washington  will  press  for  ratification  of 
this  instrument  by  the  United  State-." 

Commenting  rather  pessimistically  on  the  charges  of  insin- 
cerity on  the  part  of  the  great  Bowers,  the  New  York  Journal  of 

< ' i>in hi  r  c  remarks: 

"The  truth  is  that  the  disarmament  issue  has  been  unfairly 
and  hypocritically  treated  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  League 
of  Nations  discussion.  No  definite  or  satisfactory  provision  was 
made  for  it.  Those  who  now  deplore  the  lack  of  progress  are 
apparently  the  very  nations  that  have  the  largest  forces  either  on 
land  or  sea  or  both  and  which  are  disposed  to  use  disarmament 
merely  as  a  means  of  calling  a  halt  on  competition  while  they 
themselves  hold  to  the  lead  they  have  already  established. 

"To  expect  the  smaller  powers  not  to  see  through  so  transpar- 
ent a  pretext  as  is  thus  offered  would  be  to  assume  that  they  ha\  e 
been  hopelessly  hoaxed  by  the  pretentious  talk  of  world  reduction 
of  forces  that  has  gone  on  during  the  past  two  years.  While 
European  nations  have  been  asking  postponement  of  their  inter- 
i  -t,  payments,  and  practically  repudiating  responsibility  for  their 
debt  to  this  country  they  have  been  building  and  arming  a-  Fast, 
in  \  arious  cases,  as  e\  er. 

"President  Harding's  meeting  to  be  held  in  Washington  will 
have  to  be  organized  along  distinctly  new  lines  if  it  is  to  ac- 
complish any  material  results.  The  chief  requisite  i-  honesty  and 
sincerity  of  intention  on  the  part  of  tin'  delegate-  of  the  European 
powers.     Without  these  no  agreement  i-  likely  to  be  reach'  d." 
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THE  TAX  BILL  AS  A  BITTER  PILL 

TBERE  HAVE  BEEN  EVANGELISTS  who  could  stir 
a  congregation  into  ecstasy  while  the  collection  was 
being  taken.  Talent  of  this  rare  variety  might  be 
welcomed  by  the  Republican  leaders  in  Congress  who  are  trying 
to  fulfil  platform  pledges  of  tax  reduction  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  enough  revenue  to  pay  the  Government's  bills  without 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  either  big  business  or  organized 
tanners.  The  Fordney  tax  bill,  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, was  not  received  by  the  taxpayers  with  any  great 
burst  of  jubilation,  and  the  difficulty  of  sweetening  the  very 
necessary  dose  of  taxation  has  been  further  illustrated  by  the 
coolness  with  which  the  press  of  the  country  seem  to  greet 
Senator  Penrose's  revision  of  the  House  measure.  Leading 
independent  and  financial  journals  are  severely  critical,  and  in 
Senator  Penrose's  own  State  and  city  the  regularly  Republican 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  denounces  the  Senate  bill  as  a  "most 
disappointing"  measure  which  "does  not  keep  faith  with  the 
party  platform."  And  when  a  leading  Republican  Senator 
like  Mr.  Smoot  of  Utah  frankly  admits  that  the  bill  is  bound 
to  be  "unpopular"  and  "disastrous,"  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.)  feels  justified  in  saying  that  there  will  be  some  Repub- 
lican opposition  in  Congress  as  well  as  a  united  Democratic  op- 
position to  the  House  revenue  bill  as  revised  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  What  the  Democrats  think  of  the  Penrose 
bill  may  be  indicated  by  Senator  Simmons's  (Dem.  N.  C.) 
description  of  it  as  "the  most  horrible  and  unjust  proposition  of 
taxation  that  has  ever  been  presented  in  this  chamber,"  W.  J. 
Bryan's  characterization  of  it  in  his  Commoner  as  "the  most  un- 
blushing piece  of  piracy  ever  proposed  in  Congress,"  and  the 
calm  observation  of  the  Democratic  New  York  Times,  "that  it 
is  a  tax  bill  for  politics,  not  for  revenue." 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  disappointment  manifested  by 
journals  in  the  financial  and  business  centers  is  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  instead  of  practically  re-writing  the  Ford- 
ney bill  as  the  correspondents  had  predicted,  made  few  and  slight 
changes  in  the  measure  passed  by  the  House.  According  to 
Bradstrcet's,  there  were  two  reasons  for  this: 

"One  is  the  desire  to  pass  a  tax  revision  bill  speedily,  and  with 
this  end  in  view  anything  like  a  wide  divergence  between  the 
t  wo  Houses  is  regarded  by  the  leaders  as  a  condition  to  be  avoided. 


SOW    WHY    DOESN'T   BUSINESS  COME    BACK  7 

■ — Mollis  for  the  George  Matthew  Adam*  Service 


Another  is  the  position  of  the  so-called  farmer-labor  group  in 
the  Senate,  which  has  been  steadily  against  the  retroactive  repeal 
of  the  excess  profits  tax  and  of  the  higher  surtax  rates  on  the 
larger  individual  incomes." 

The  basic  principles  of  the  Penrose  bill  follow  those  laid  down 
by  the  framers  of  the  House  measure,  writes  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times.  Indeed,  he  says,  "aside 
from  repealing  the  capital  stock  tax  next  January,  increasing  the 
tax  on  net  incomes  of  corporations  to  15  per  cent,  and  cutting 
the  freight  and  passenger  transportation  rates  in  half  in  1922 
instead  of  repealing  them,  the  Senate  measure  may  be  described 
as  identical  with  the  bill  which  was  acceptable  to  the  House." 
According  to  Senator  Penrose,  the  principal  departures  made 
from  the  existing  revenue  law  are: 

"The  repeal  of  the  excess  profits  tax,  which  would  reduce  the 
revenue  about  $400,000,000  annually;  the  repeal  of  the  sur- 
taxes in  excess  of  32  per  cent.,  involving  an  immediate  loss  of 
$80,000,000  to  $90,000,000  a  year;  the  repeal  of  the  capital  stock 
tax,  involving  an  annual  loss  of  about  $75,000,000;  the  reduction 
of  the  transportation  taxes  by  one-half  on  January  1,  1922, 
and  their  final  repeal  as  of  December  31,  1922,  involving  a  re- 
duction of  $131,000,000  during  the  calendar  year  1922,  and  an 
eventual  loss  of  $262,000,000  per  year,  and  the  adoption  in  lieu 
of  the  excess  profits  and  capital  stock  taxes  of  an  additional 
income  tax  upon  corporations  of  5  per  cent.,  which  would  in- 
crease the  revenue  about  $200,000,000  annually." 

The  framers  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate  believe  that  it  will 
yield  $84,000,000  more  this  fiscal  year  than  the  measure  passed 
by  the  House,  but  $136,000,000,  less  than  the  Treasury  experts 


[Yax  TINKER^  I 
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COSH,    HOW    WE    DKKAD   IT! 

- — Donabey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


expect  to  receive  this  year  if  the  present  law  continues  in  effect. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that. 
their  bill  shall  produce  enough  revenue  to  meet  all  ordinary 
expenses,  "hut  not  enough  to  create  a  current  surplus  and 
thus  encourage  unnecessary  spending."  According  to  a  table 
accompanying  the  bill,  collections  for  this  year  will  be  divided 
as   follows: 

[ndirldual  Incomes  taxes $sr>o,ooo,ooo 

Corporal  ion  income  taxes 130,000,000 

Promts  tax not), 000,000 

lta<i,  taxes 230,000,000 

Miscellaneous 1.21  t.ooo.ooo 
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Additional  revenue  to  pay  Government  expenses  will  be  pro- 
Aided  as  follows: 

Public  land  sales "  1,500,000 

Federal  Reserve  BanK 60.000.000 

Interest  on  foreign  obligations 25.000.000 

Repayment  of  foreign  obligations 30.000.000 

Sale  surplus  war  supplies    200,000,000 

Panama  Canal  receipts                  l  1,530,000 

other  miscellaneous 156,000,000 

Senator  Penrose  thinks  that  his  bill  will  be  passed  by  the 
Senate  by  the  last  of  October,  and  that  it  "should  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  House,  as  it  follows  closely  along  the  lines  of  the 


/lets  see  - 

/  WHICH  15       0 
IBE5TT0  USE? 


A  LOT   OF   DIFFERENCE    IT    MAKES   TO   THE    BIRD! 

- — Thomas  i:i  the  Detroit  News. 


House  bill."  But  the  Democrats  will  try  to  force  changes,  and 
Senator  Smoot's  sales  tax  amendment  and  Senator  ('alder's 
liquor  levy  are  to  be  reckoned  with,  say  the  correspondents.  So 
the  bill  in  its  final  form  may  be  very  different  from  that  intro- 
duced  in  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  the  summer  recess. 

The  chief  talking  point  of  the  bill  drawn  up  by  Senator  Pen- 
rose, is,  according  to  the  Omaha  Bee  (Rep.);  that  it  "takes  good 
care  of  the  family  man  of  small  income  and  lays  no  undue  pres- 
sure on  those  whose  means  are  limited.'' 

The  Xew  York  Triburu  Rep.]  seems  to  regret  that  Secretary 
Mellon's  "many  sensible  suggestions"  were  rejected  and  that 
"the  Senate  committee  yielded  to  prejudices  left  over  from  the 
Kitchin  era  by  trying  to  collect  once  more  what  revenue  from  the 
income  rates  exceeding  32  per  cent,  remains  collectible."  Never- 
theless it  believes  that  " the  Senate  bill  distributes  the  reductions 
in  income-tax  payments  better  than  the  House  bill  did."  and  it 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pendiug  measure  will  "lift 
materially  the  tax  burden  on  the  transactions  of  the  calendar 
year  1922,  and  at  the  same  time  will  give  the  Treasury  a  margin 
of  safety  for  ivl'i  ading  financing." 

Hut  another  Republican  daily,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
a-  already  noted,  confesses  to  grievous  disappointment  over  the 
work  of  Senator  Penrose  and  his  colleagues.  It  does  not  mince 
wcrds  in  telling  what  it  thinks  of  the  hill: 

"Some  effort  has  been  made  to  accomplish  a  "real  reduction  of 
the  tax  burden."   but    taken  as  a   whole,   the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate   does   not    keep  faith.      Instead  of  'promptly'  removing 
the    deadly  excess  profits  taxes,  they  are  continued  until   i 
January.      'Flies.-    taxes    ' excessi velgr   mulct    the  consumer'  and 


GETTING    SOAKED. 

—  Kirhy  in  the  New  York    World. 


needlessly  repress  enterprise.'  The  reduction  of  the  con- 
fiscatory income  taxes  is  likewise  postponed  to  the  destruction 
of  industrial  expansion.  .   .   . 

"There  is  no  use  in  mincing  words  about  this  important  mat- 
ter. All  through  it  are  evidences  of  surrender  to  the  ignorance  or 
demagogism  of  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  and  of  farmers' 
alliances  of  the  Middle  West.  The  petitions  of  nearly  every 
chamber  of  commerce  in  the  United  States  have  gone  unheeded. 
There  is  no  substitution  of  'simple  for  complex  tax  laws';  no 
change  in  the  'character'  of  taxes.  A  few  bones  are  tlirown  to 
the  taxpayer.  Scarcely  that.  Rather  let  it  be  said  that  the 
public  was  promised  bread  and  has  been  given  a  stone." 

The  real  reason  for  postponing  the  repeal  of  the  excess  profits 
tax  and  the  higher  income  surtaxes  until  next  January  is,  in  tin- 
opinion  of  the  independent  Springfield  Republican,  "nothing  but 
the  fear  of  the  Congressional  politicians  that  the  party  in  power 
would  suffer  reprisals  at  the  polls;  neither  the  Senate  leadership 
nor  the  President  dares  to  force  an  immediate  issue  over  the 
taxation  of  wealth  in  view  of  the  use  the  opposition  could  make 
of  the  issue  in  political  campaigning." 

"That  Botched  Revenue  Bill."  is  the  headline  which  suffi- 
ciently conveys  the  opinion  of  the  pro-Harding  independent 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  the  Xew  York  Herald,  also  independent, 
but  a  strong  supporter  of  the  present  Administration,  -ays: 
"The  taxation  job  as  it  stands  to-day  is  a  thoroughly  bad 
job." 

The  taxpayer  has  not  received  what  the  politicians  promised 
him  in  the  way  of  tax  reform.  Vet  it  seems  to  Tkt  Wall  Street 
Journal  that  he  should  be  thankful  that  he  has  at  leasl  been  given 
"something  on  account": 

"Progress  is  possible  only  through  compromise.  The  House 
revenue  bill  is  a  compromise  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
bill  is  merely  a  variation  on  that  compromise.  The  difference 
between  the  bills  is  that  of  minor  details.  Both  bills  are  a  timid 
step  toward  rectification  of  the  economically  absurd  revenue 
legislation  adopted  in  time  of  war  stress. 

"It  is  proposed  now  to  repeal  all  corporation  excess  profits 
taxes  and  to  reduce  to  a  maximum  of  32  per  cent,  all  surtax.  - 
on  individual  income.  This  is  some  return  to  sanity  in  taxation. 
Both  the  House  by  enactment,  and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee by  recommendation,  agree  on  this  step.  If  is  tin  one  out- 
standing feature  of  the  pending  revenue  bill  that  seems  sun  of 
enactment.  If  is  something  tangible  'on  account'  which  tin 
taxpayer  will  acknowledge. 
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THE  LEAGUES  COURT  STARTED 

JUST  BOW  IMPORTANT  the  new  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  will  he  remains  of  course  for  the 
future  t.>  say.  but  at  its  birth,  at  any  rate,  nearly  everyone 
has  a  good  word  for  it. 
At  last  "the  sword  is  put  in  the  hands  of  justice,"  ex- 
claims G.  X.  Barnes,  former  British  Minister  of  Labor,  as  he 
hails  tli.'  recent  election  by  the  League  of  Nations  of  the  eleven 
judges.  The  formation  of  the  new  Court  represents  "one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  for  peace," 
agrees  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Richmond 
es-Dispatch,  this  body  of  in- 
ternational jurists  "will  make 
war  practically  indefensible  by 
passing  on  the  justiciable  issues 
in  all  controversies  brought 
before  it  by  nations  anxious  to 
have  their  cause  justified  before 
the  court  of  public  opinion." 
It  will  be  to  the  world,  in 
time,  believes  the  Troy  Record, 
''what  the  Supreme  Court  is  to 
this  country." 


Bight  here,  however,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  power  to  enforce  its 
decisions,  while,  as  the  Canton 
News  remarks,  "the  Court  can 
only  advise;  it  has  no  power  to 
enforce."  "This  is  a  rather  un- 
fortunate feature  of  the  organ- 
ization, and  one  which  Elihu 
Root  strenuously  objected  to  at 
the  time  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  in  particular,  succeeded 
in  eliminating  the  compulsory 
feature  of  the  Court's  status," 
declares  Governor  Cox's  paper, 
the  Dayton  News.  The  Neios 
even  suggests  that  Mr.  Bool 
eliminated  himself  from  the  list 
of  possible  judges  because  of  his 

aversion  to  this  phase  of  the  Court's  structure.  "For,"  it  reminds 
us,  ''a  court  hardly  seems  to  be  a  court  at  all  unless  its  rulings 
and  decisions  are  accepted  by  the  parties  concerned  as  binding." 

According  to  Article  XIV  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League — 

"The  Council  shall  formulate  and  submit  to  the  members  of 
the  League  for  adoption  plans  for  the  formulation  of  a  Permanent 
Court  of  International  .Justice.  The  Court  shall  be  competent 
to  hear  and  determine  any  dispute  of  an  international  character 
which  I  lie  parties  thereto  submit  to  it.  The  Court  may  also 
give  an  advisory  opinion  upon  any  dispute  or  question  referred 
to  it  by  the  Council  or  by  the  Assembly." 

In  July  of  last  year  a  committee  of  ten  representatives  of  tin; 
greater  Powers  drew  up,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Root,  the  scheme  of 
organization  for  the  ( 'ourt.  A  majority  of  twenty-four  members 
of  the  League  ratified  the  draft  of  the  plan,  and  it  was  declared 
adopted.  The  question  of  recognizing  the  Court's  compulsory 
jurisdiction  was  hit  to  the  individual  choice  of  the  nations,  and 
to  date  thirteen  have  accepted  the  principle.  The  Court,  ex- 
plains tin;  Philadelphia  North  American,  will  deal  only  with 
issues  or  law,  fact,  and  right,  rendering  judgments  strictly  on 
the   law,   regardless  of   political   considerations;   for  questions 

capable  of  settlement   by  arbitration  there  remains  the  tribiin.V 

-   tablished  several   years  ago  at  Tic   Hague.     As   The  North 

1  met  lean  points  out: 


"The  Court  has  jurisdiction  'to  hear  and  determine  suits  be- 
tween States'  relating  to  interpretation  of  treaties,  any  question 
of  international  law,  or  breach  of  international  obligation  and 
reparation  therefor.  It  is  to  deal  wholly  with  legal  and  justici- 
able issues,  settling  them  according  to  the  principles  of  estab- 
lished international  law,  customs  and  conventions.  The  judges 
are  to  act  in  a  judicial  capacity  and  not  as  representatives  :>f 
the  nations  to  which  they  belong. 

"Elected  for  nine  years,  the  members  of  the  Court  -will  sit  per- 
manently at  The  Hague,  and  are  to  engage  in  no  other  occupation. 
The  Court  is  to  be  open  'of  right'  to  nations  members  of  the 

League;  other  States  'may  have 
access  to  it'  under  conditions  de- 
termined by  the  League  Council." 


Copyrighted  by  Clinedinst,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OUR  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  THE  WORLD  COURT. 

Dr.  John  Bassctt  Moore,  elected  by  the  League  of  Nations  as  a 
judge  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 


As  a  non-member  of  the 
League,  what  will  be  the  re- 
lationship of  the  United  States 
to  the  new  World  Court?  Not  a 
few  observers,  notes  The  North 
American,  "hold  that  the  Court 
will  have  a  position  as  equivocal 
as  that  of  the  League."  "We  are 
not  part  or  parcel  of  the  League, 
which  ordains  this  new  Court, 
nor  are  we  responsible  for  Judge 
Moore's  selection,"  explains  the 
Grand  Bapids  Herald;  "we  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  new- 
Court,  and  we  are  under  no 
obligation  to  it;  we  are  bound 
neither  to  plead  before  it  nor 
to  accept  its  verdicts."  Article 
XVII  of  the  Covenant,  however, 
states  that  "in  the  event  of  a 
dispute  between  a  member  of 
of  the  League  and  a  State  which 
is  not  a  member,"  the  State  not 
a  member  shall  be  invited  to 
"accept  the  obligations  of  mem- 
bership in  the  League  for  the 
purposes  of  such  dispute."  If 
it  refuses,  and  resorts  to  war 
against  a  member  of  the  League, 
then  it  comes  under  Article  16, 
and  shall  "be  deemed  to  have 
committed  an  act  of  war  against  all  other  members  of  the 
League." 

The  new  World  Court,  however,  "is  open  to  every  State  on 
earth,  regardless  of  League  status,  and  will  function  with  about 
the  same  independence  as  the  Hague  Tribunal,"  asserts  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  At  present,  say  Geneva  dispatches, 
there  are  only  two  eases  on  the  docket.  Since  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Court— largely  the  handiwork  of  Mr.  Boot,  we 
are  told — provides  that  the  judges  shall  be  selected  "regardless 
of  their  nationality,"  an  American  experienced  in  diplomacy  and 
international  law,  John  Bassett  Moore,  was  one  of  those  elected. 
The  other  ten  are:  Viscount  Robert  Fmlay,  of  Great  Britain; 
Dr.  Yorozu  Oda,  of  Japan;  Dr.  Andre  Weiss,  of  France;  Com- 
mendatore  Dionisio  Anzilotti,  of  Italy;  Dr.  Buy  Barbosa,  of 
Brazil;  Dr.  B.  T.  C.  Loder,  of  Holland;  Dr.  Antonio  S.  de 
Bustamente,  of  Cuba;  Judge  L.  Nyholm,  of  Denmark;  Dr. 
Max  Huber,  of  Switzerland;  and  Rafael  Altamira  y  Crevea,  of 
Spain. 

Six  of  the  eleven  judges  chosen  are  members  of  the  Hague 
Court,  observes  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  The  Springfield 
Republican  sees  in  their  election  "a  long  step  forward  in  the 
League  of  Nations,"  ami  the  New  Fork  World  looks  upon  the 
new  Court  as  "the  greatest  court  ever  organized  in  the  history 
of  international  jurisprudence." 
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Disarm  or  disburse. — Grrcncillc  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Normalcy  is  evidently  the  land  of  promise. — Columbia  Record. 

The  South  is  "cottoning"  to  Prosperity. — Greenville  (S.  C.i  Piedmont. 


The  only  nation  that  can  lower  taxes  is  indignation. 
Leader. 


-Richmond  News 


Even  in  soaking  the  consumer  there  ought  to  be  a  saturation  point. — 
Dallas  News. 

Germany  is  busy  because  she  is  willing  to  work  for  less  to  get  more. — 
Boston  Herald. 


Chewing  the  rag  fills  no  empty  stomachs. — Columbia  Record. 

A  Flivver  must  be  mighty  disgusting  to  a  horsefly. — Detroit  Journal. 

Normalcy  in  cost  tags  is  what  people  are  looking  for. — Detroit  Journal. 

The  price  of  soft  coal  suggests  that  it  will  be  a  hard  winter.  —Detroit 
News. 

To  attain  real  peace  the  world  must  work  its  arms  off. — Norfolk   Vir- 
ginian-Pilot. 

Many  people  want  jobs,  but  not  as  many  want  work. — Boston  Shoe  and 
Leather  Reporter. 


The    "rib-roast. 
Columbia  Record. 


we  surmise,   originated   in   the   Garden   of  Eden. 


Business  is  turning  the  corner,  but  not  on  two  wheels. 
and  Lea.her  Reporter. 


The  joke  will  be  on  Signor  Marconi  if  Mars  reverses  the  charges  on  him. 
— Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Lloyd  George  insists  that  De  Valera  accept  the  English  sovereign  at 
par. — New  York  Herald. 

De  Valera  seems  to  be  sparing  no  effort  to  write  all  of  Ireland's  wrongs. 
— Norfolk  \  rirg in  ian-Pilot. 

The  politicians  are  skilled  at  creating  every  sort  of  debt  but  a  debt  of 
gratitude. — Columbia  Record. 

Anything  can  be  made  out  of  cotton  except  a  good  price  for  a  full  crop. 
— Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

General  Dawes  finds  it  easier  to  damn  the  spenders  than  it  is  to  dam 
the  spending — Columbia  Record. 

So  many  people  are  busy  being  unemployed  that  it  is  extremely  hard  to 
get  any  work  done. — Boston   Transcript. 

However,  the  report  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  dying  comes  from 
those  who  once  said  it  was  dead. — Detroit  News. 

Lenin  andjTrotzky  would  like  to  try  their  methods  on  a  country  where 
the  people  don't  have  to  eat. — Detroit  Journal. 

Eventually  the  politicians  may  discover  that  they  cannot  negotiate 
the  rocky  road  back  to  normalcy  shod  in  gum-shoes. — Columbia  Record. 

A  rumor  that  King  George  has  exprest  an  opinion  upon  some  subject 
was  promptly  denied.  Britannia,  at  the  latest  bulletin,  was  resting  easier, 
but  still  feverish. — Liberator  (New  York). 

A  Chicago  man  who  stole  an  airplane  will  be  employed  by  the  owner 
of  the  stolen  property,  but.  unfortunately,  there  are  not  enough  airplanes 
for  all  the  unemployed  to  steal. — Indianapolis  News. 


Boston  Shoe 
Green- 


The  man  with  money  to  burn  has  no  trouble  making  a  match 
ville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

By  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  Mexico  seems  peaceful  these 
days. — Honolulu   Star-Bulletin. 

A  railroad  pool  is  never  made  by  squeezing  the  water  out  of  the  stock. 
— Greenville   (S.   C.)   Piedmont. 


A  good  motto  for  our  federal  officers: 
Washington  did. — Asheville  Times. 


When  in  Washington,  do  as 


The  problem  of  Congress  seems  to  be  to  place  the  taxes  where  they  will 
affect  the  fewest  votes. — Canton  News. 

Since  a  dry  wave  brought  in  Prohibition,  it  isn't  surprizing  to  find  the 
drouth  a  little  wet. — Rochester  Times-Union. 

The  young  man's  crop  of  wild  oats  would  be  lessened  by  more  efficient 
threshing. — Minneapolis  Nonpartisan   Leader.. 

As  reformers  see  it,  there's  too  much  latitude  m  woman's  dress  and 
not  enough  longitude. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  could  be  solved  by  purchasing  a  second- 
hand Ford  for  every  fellow  out  of  a  job. — Charleston  Gazette. 

You  see.  coal  is  high  because  of  the  freight  rate.  And  the  freight  rate 
is  high  because  locomotives  must  burn  high-priced  coal. — Tacoma  Ledger. 

The  tariff  bill  puts  skeletons  on  the  free  list.  This  is  gratifying  evidence 
that  our  domestic  skeleton  industry  is  able  to  compete  with  the  pauper 
skeletons  of  Europe. — Liberator  (New  York). 

According  to  Treasury  Department  figures,  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  country  has  $250  saved.  Strange  that  our  banker  never 
mentioned  it  to  us. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


The  earth  has  fourteen  move- 
ments, say  scientists.  This  evi- 
dently omits  reform  movements. — 
Norfolk    Virginian-Pilot. 

One  method  of  curbing  the 
national  unrest  would  be  to  abolish 
a  few  thousand  of  the  political 
berths  in  Washington.  —  Columbia 
Rt  cord. 

Well,  we  never  did  know  why  a 
disarmament  conference  had  to  drag 
in  the  Asiatic  question  when  wo 
thought  Hiram  Johnson  had  settled 
that. — Charleston  Gazette. 

A  movie  actress  says  she's  look- 
ing for  a  perfect  man  to  marry 
him.  She  can  locate  quite  a  number 
by  reading  tombstones,  but  she  can't 
marry  them.  —  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 

An  Irish  correspondent  writes 
us:  "Lloyd  George.  Welshman 
tho  he  be,  ought  to  have  sense 
enough  to  understand  that  an 
Irishman  does  not  want  peace  by 
agreement."  Work  it  out  for  your- 
self.— Charleston  Gazette. 

It  is  said  that  Charlie  Chaplin 
deeply  loves  both  his  native  country 
and  the  land  of  his  adoption.  Per- 
haps, in  the  interest  of  both,  he 
might  be  induced  to  pay  off  Eng- 
land s  little  debt  to  America.  It 
is  only  $4,500,000,000.  —  Boston 
Transcript. 


WONDERS  OF  AMERICA — THE  GRAND  CANYON. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


The  biggest  corner  ever  known 
in  the  market  must  be  the  corner 
that  business  is  reported  to  be 
turning. — Boston  Herald. 

These  fellows  who  are  so  op- 
posed to  disarmament  must  have  all 
their  investments  in  tax-fre«  securi- 
ties.— Nashville  Southern  Lumber- 
man. 

An  English  dancer  says  sleeping 
outdoors  makes  one  beautiful.  At 
last  we  are  able  to  account  for  the 
charming  appearance  of  the  average 
hobo. — Seattle  Times. 

A  Scotch  professor  estimates  the 
age  of  the  earth  at  8,000.000.000 
years,  and  yet  it  isn't  old  enough 
to  invent  an  effective  substitute 
for  war. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather 
Reporter. 

We  learn  from  the  esteemed  Lit. 
Dige.  that  an  artificial  silk  purse  has 
actually  been  made  from  a  sow  - 
Now  let  these  same  clever  chemist* 
make  a  sow's  ear  out  of  a  silk  p< 
and  we'll  all  sit  up  and  take  notice 
—  Weston   (Ore)  Leader. 

\\ "\yve  B,  Wheeler  says  that  if 
England  would  drink  nothing  but 
water  she  could  pay  u*  what  she 
owes  us.  According  to  which  logic 
as  Uncle  Sam  drinks  nothing  but 
water  he  has  so  much  money  he 
doesn'1  need  to  collect  any  debt* 
— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


AMERICAN    FOOD    INVASION    OF    RUSSIA. 
Famine  refugees  in  Moscow  waiting  their  turn  for  daily  rations  at  the  American  Relief  Administration. 


SOVIET  SKEPTICS  AND  "CAPITALIST"  RELIEF. 


RUSSIAN  SOVIET  NEWSPAPERS  assail  the  "capitalist 
forces"  behind  relief  measures  taken  in  Russia,  altho 
they  do  not  attempt  to  deny  how  much  the  famine- 
stricken  country  needs  help.  To  their  mind,  the  famine  offers 
the  Allied  countries  the  opportunity  they  were  unable  to  secure 
by  supporting  anti^Soviet  military  movements,  either  morally 
or  materially.  France  particularly  is  labeled  as  the  most  iniqui- 
tous among  the  Allied  group,  and  it  is  charged  that  she  plans 
"a  new  intervention"  to  overthrow  the  Soviet  regime.  An 
authoritative  voice  of  such  Russian  suspicions  is  that  of  Karl 
Radek,  known  as  one  of  the  Soviet  government's  most  active 
agents  in  foreign  propaganda.  Writing  in  the  Soviet  organ 
Izvestia,  under  the  significant  heading  of  "A  Stone  Instead  of 
Bread"  he  says: 

"The  famine  in  the  Volga  region  occupies  the  attention  of 
capitalistic  Europe  and  the  •White'  Russian  press  abroad. 
But  he  would  be  profoundly  mistaken  who  imagined  that  the 
news  of  the  dreadful  national  calamity  struck  the  conscience  of 
the  capitalistic  press,  that  it  evoked  human  feelings  in  it.  The 
capitalistic  press  regards  the  famine  in  Russia  merely  from  this 
standpoint :  Will  it  not  help  it  at  last  to  dispose  of  Soviet  Russia, 
will  it  not  help  it  to  remove  from  the  body  of  world  capitalism 
'the  Soviet  splinter'? 

"We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  preparation  of  a  new  intervention. 
Prance  is  the  initiator;  she  is  preparing  a  military  base  in  Poland 
and  simultaneously  attempting  to  draw  into  military  combina- 
tions the  Baltic  states  and  Rumania.  But  not  a  single  statesman 
in  Reval,  Riga  and  Helsingfors,  who  has  not  lost  his  mind, 
believes  that  Soviet    Russia  is  scheming  against   these  countries. 

But  as  Prance  pays  with  gold  for  participation  in  such  prepara- 
tions, they  an-  not  averse  to  taking  part  in  them. 

"In  this  way  or  thai  way,  by  one  method  or  another,  the  Allies 
arc-  preparing  for  Soviet  Russia  a  new  blow,  taking  advantage  of 
the  famine." 

That  Mr.  Radek  uia.\  he  preparing  a  safety  (  xil  in  ease  of  what 

happen,  would  seem  not  wholly  improbable,  in  view  of  the 
disclosures  of  a  Russian  letter  published  by  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph.  This  Letter  is  furnished  to  the  London  daily  "from  a 
trustworthy  source  in  Germany,"  and  is  "evidently  addrest 


to  Lutovinoff,  a  prominent  Soviet  official  abroad,  by  a  very  near 
relation."  It  is  dated  from  Moscow,  July  15th,  and  in  connection 
with  the  statements  of  Mr.  Radek,  contains  the  following  inter- 
esting paragraph: 

"The  necessity  of  inviting  the  cooperation  of  representatives 
of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  old  intelligentsia  is  regarded  by  many 
as  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  it  is  useless  to  try  and  disillusion 
any  one  of  the  fact  that  the  first  consignment  of  corn  from  abroad, 
brought  in  without  the  participation  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
and  distributed  by  some  Red  Cross  other  than  the  Soviet  Red 
Cross — Quakers  or  any  one  you  like — will  cause  a  revolution  in 
the  Avhole  outlook  of  the  people,  and  transform  it  from  being  an 
obedient  executor  of  the  Central  Government  into  its  hated  and 
deadly  foe.  They  are  always  talking  among  us  of  the  impossibil- 
ity of  accepting  the  American  conditions  and  of  the  impossibility 
of  allowing  interference  by  foreign  charitable  organizations  in 
the  work  of  combating  the  famine.  Those  who  oppose  this  do 
so  purely  for  consideration  of  their  own  skins,  for  the  inevitable 
collapse  is  clear  to  all,  besides  the  inevitable  bloody  retribution 
for  all  our  failure  to  create  a  system  which  would  have  been  able 
to  help  the  people  to  save  themselves  from  the  horror  of  this  un- 
paralleled famine.  But  one  must  be  honest  even  in  this  question. 
Even  now  we  could  forget  the  petty  interests  of  this  Utopian 
folly  on  which  we  have  lived  for  the  past  three  years,  and  could 
make  a  choice  either  to  sacrifice  2(),000,0()0  starving  people  to  the 
Utopian  folly  of  a  world  revolution,  and  on  the  hones  of  a  dying 
people  continue  to  wavevour  party  standard,  or  to  stand  together 
with  the  people,  to  hear  its  burden  in  order  to  save  from  starva- 
tion millions  of  those  who  are  now  faced  with  death.  I  have 
made  the  choice,  and  I  am  now  going  with  the  people." 

This  Soviet  letter-writer  wrote  after  "an  official  journey 
through  the  famine-stricken  areas  along  the  Volga"  which  was 
undertaken  "by  order  of  the  Central  Committee  in  company 
with  members  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet  and  delegates  of  Kamen- 
eff's  Commission,"  and  he  further  relates: 

"Our  terms  of  reference  were  to  ascertain  how  far  the  local 
committees  were  doing  effective  work,  how  far  the  instructions 
of  the  central  authorities  were  being  carried  out,  and  how  far  the 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  local  authorities  were  sufficient  to 
mitigate  in  some  degree  the  unparalleled  disaster  which  has  af- 
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fected  almost  all  Russia.  In  Samara  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
heart  of  the  famine  area.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  there. 
Three  months'  blazing  drought  had  burnt  up  everything.  There 
had  been  no  rain,  and  now  the  locusts,  which  have  come  from  the 
south,  are  themselves  perishing  for  lack  of  food,  being  unable  to 
feed  themselves  off  the  half-burnt  shoots  of  the  corn.  You  can 
not  imagine  what  is  going  on  in  the  towns.  I  made  a 
very  careful  study  of  the  famine  in  1891,  but  the 
extent  of  the  disaster  which  has  overtaken  us  now 
surpasses  by  many  times  everything  which  took 
place  then,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is 
only  the  beginning.  What,  then,  will  happen  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  question  of  sowing  will  have 
to  be  faced,  when  there  will  be  no  berries,  no  foliage, 
no  root  crops,  with  which  the  majority  of  the  peas- 
ants are  at  present  feeding  themselves,  and  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  when  the  human  organism 
demands  additional  nourishment? 

"When  one  recollects  our  disorganized  transport, 
the  shallowness  of  our  rivers  during  the  present  year, 
and,  finally,  our  clownish  administration,  then  it  is 
awful,  both  for  the  people  and  for  one's  self.  Russia 
has  been  fated  to  undergo  a  great  trial,  but  fate  is 
preparing  an  even  greater  trial  for  all  of  us.  who  are 
responsible  to  the  people  for  our  powerlessness  to 
help  them  at  this  critical  moment.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  the  famine  of  1891  we  had  a  well- 
organized  administrative  machine,  properly  function- 
ing railways,  and  there  was  finally  a  government  with 
authority  in  which  the  moujik  had  confidence,  and 
which  the  intelligentsia  were  prepared  to  obey.  Now 
there  is  nothing  of  this.  The  people  will  have  to  look 
to  themselves  throughout  the  long  cold  winter,  and  will  have 
to  support  by  themselves  the  struggle  against  hunger,  and  cold, 
disease,  and  universal  chaos." 

This  Soviet  investigator  goes  on  to  say  that  in  Saratoff  the 
local  Provincial  Extraordinary  Commission  gave  information 
of  a  new  form  of  speculation,  namely,  "the  sale  of  children  into 
slavery  by  their  parents,  and  the  entering  of  whole  families  into 
servitude  for  a  few  poods  of  flour."  These  facts  were  true  even  in 
former  famines,  he  says,  but  then  it  was  the  Kalmyks.  Tartars. 


two  or  three  such  hordes  on  our  way.  Of  course,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  having  any  talk  with  them;  if  they  had  only  known 
who  we  were  it  would  have  fared  ill  with  us.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  had  been  carried  back  into  history  and  that  Russia  w;  s 
again  passing  through  the  time  of  the  great  migration  which 
entirely  recast  the  map  of  Europe. 
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AMERICAN    LIFE-SAVERS    IX    RUSSIA. 

The  first  train  of  workers  of  the  American   Relief  .Administration  entering  Soviel 
Russia  across  the  Latvian  frontier. 


and   Bashkirs,   half-savage  nomads,   among    whom    the   selling 
occurred : 

"Now  our  Russian  peasants  are  asking  to  be  taken  into  slavery, 
siting  in  that  the  only  salvation  from  unavoidable  death  by 
starvation.  Where  arc  the  people  gone  out  of  (he  villages?  Men 
point  to  the  East  in  the  direction  of  Orenburg  Steppes.     We  met 


REPAYING    GOOD    FOR    EVIL. 

— Xews  of  the  World  (London.) 

"I  have  not  enough  courage  to  venture  a  solution.  I  know 
there  is  no  solution.  The  government  has  none,  and  even  the 
immediate  future  seems  bound  to  me  to  be  appallingly  miserable. 
What  can  the  government  do  against  the  peasantry?  How  will 
it  defend  itself  against  the  reproaches  of  this  million-headed 
monster?  Who  will  stand  up  in  their  defense?  You  see  it  is  im- 
possible to  depend  upon  the  Red  Army.  The  fact  is  that  all  are 
peasants  themselves,  and  will  soon  be  starving  just  as  the  vil- 
lages are  starving.  And  what  of  the  workmen?  Well  it  can 
not  be  said  that  many  of  them  remain.  I  feel  myself  now  like  a 
man  in  a  house  which  has  been  burnt  down,  where  at  any  moment 
part  of  a  wall  may  give  way,  or  a  cornice  crush 
everything  which  lies  beneath  it.  I  can  not  get 
this  feeling  off  my  mind,  either  now  when  I  am  in 
Moscow,  or  when  I  traveled  along  the  dead  steppes 
and  the  abandoned  villages  of  the  dying  Volga 
country.  Others  in  Moscow  have  the  same  feeling. 
Nervousness,  confusion,  uncertainty  of  the  imme- 
diate future  are  noticeable  both  in  the  talk  and  work 
of  comrades  who  were  formerly  among  the  most 
staunch." 

None  of  the  doubt  that  encompasses  the  Soviet 
mind,  according  to  the  foregoing  letter,  is  discernible 
by  such  French  observers  as  the  Paris  Temps  and 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  which  maintain  that  the 
Soviet  government  is  exploiting  the  famine  to 
strengthen  their  position  at  the  expense  of  the 
Western  powers.     Says  the  Journal  des  Debats: 

Supposing  that  part  of  the  food  reaches  its  true 
destination,  the  people  who  will  have  received  succor 
will  only  know  that  the  food  comes  to  them  from  a 
committee  controlled  by  the  Soviets,  and  the  latter 
will  certainly  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  posing  as 
Providence  in  the  eyes  of  the  population.  .  .  . 

"Already  Tchitcherin  believes  he  has  got  America 
and  Europe  in  his  hand.  Speculating  on  the  very 
natural  pity  of  Westerners,  he  has  undertaken  to 
force  the  foreign  governments  to  give  permission  for 
supplies  of  every  sort  to  be  sent  to  Russia.  He  cal- 
culates on  thus  proving  to  the  Russian  people  the 
prestige  and  power  of  the  Soviets. 

"Krassin  at  IVtrograd  boasts  of  his  success  over  foreign  diplo- 
macy. Encouraged  by  pasl  results,  he  carries  his  impudence  so  far 
as  to  demand  our  money.  He  declares  that  he  is  now  concentra- 
ting his  efforts  on  the  flotation  of  an  international  loan,  'without 
which,'  he  says,  'we  can  never  put  Russia  on  her  feet  again.' 
and  it  is  French  money  which  comes  first  to  his  mind." 
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BRITAIN'S  "COLONIAL  REVOLUTION" 

THE  B  RITISl  I  ( !OM  MOXW  EALTH  has  passed  through 
a  revolution,  as  may  be  plainly  seen  if  we  compare  the 
position  of  Australia  or  Canada  as  they  were  ten  years 
ago  with  their  position  to-day,  remarks  the  Manchester  Guardian, 

which  tells  us  that  this  colonial  revolution  resembles  other 
British  revolutions  in  the  sense  that  "it  has  not  been  the  deliber- 
ate application  of  a  set  of  ideas  or  the  definite  expression  of  a 
new  temper."  The  new  relationship  between  the  colonies  and 
the  motherland  has  long  been  implicit  in  the  old,  we  are  re- 
minded, but  "if  there  had  been  no  war  it  might  have  developed 
much  more  gradually  and  perhaps  more  reluctantly."  The  war 
brought  the  Dominions  from  the  position  in  which,  according  to 
General  Smuts,  they  were  still  "subject  provinces  of  Great 
Britain"  into  the  position  they  occupy  to-day  of  "absolute 
equality  and  freedom  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world." 
Whatever  it  has  done  with  democracy  elsewhere,  the  war  has 
"in  this  definite  and  limited  sense"  made  democracy  safe  in  the 
Dominions,  according  to  this  famous  Manchester  newspaper, 
which  adds: 

"It  was  the  final  act  of  the  war,  the  making  of  the  peace,  that 
really  set  the  seal  on  the  new  position  of  the  Dominions.  In 
1897  and  1902  they  had  declined  to  take  any  share  in  the  control 
of  British  foreign  policy  or  the  burdens  of  the  defense  of  the  Em- 
pire. In  1899  and  1907  they  were  not  consulted  about  the  Peace 
Conferences  at  The  Hague.  At  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1907 
Australia  had  protested  against  British  policy  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  and  Newfoundland  against  British  policy  in  the  matter 
of  fishing  rights,  and  in  1909  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
made  a  formal  protest  against  the  conclusion  of  the  Declaration 
of  London  without  consultation  with  the  Dominions.  In  1911 
the  British  Government  was  anxious  to  arrange  for  cooperation 
and  mutual  consultation,  but  the  Dominions  were  lukewarm,  and 
difficulties  arose.  Then  came  the  war.  The  Dominions  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  declaration  of  war,  tho  that  declaration  in- 
volved them  in  a  state  of  war  Avith  a  great  Power.  They  might 
have  withheld  their  cooperation,  but  they  threw  themselves 
into  the  struggle,  and  were  more  and  more  consulted  as  time 
went  on.  From  1917  their  representatives  took  part  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  War  Cabinet,  and  at  the  Peace  Conference  they 
had  a  position  indistinguishable  from  that  of  a  sovereign  State." 

The  history  of  these  developments  is  taken  from  the  "War 
Government  of  the  British  Dominions"  published  by  the  Carne- 
gie Endowment  for  International  Peace  and  the  author  of  the 
volume,  Dr.  A.  B.  Keith,  is  described  by  The  Guardian  as  "a 
well-known  authority  on  his  subject."  In  commercial  conventions 
the  right  of  the  Dominions  to  separate  representation  had  been 
recognized  before  the  war,  this  newspaper  reminds  us,  and  after 
some  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  Dominions  should  send 
their  own  representatives  to  Paris.  Canada  was  specially 
anxious  to  do  this,  but  Australia  was  less  eager,  tho  we  are  told 
Bhe  had  protested  against  the  conduct  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  assenting  to  the  armistice  terms  without  consulting  her. 
We  read  then: 

"It  was  agreed  finally  that  Canada,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa  should  each  have  two  representatives,  and  Xew  Zealand 
one.  Colonial  delegates  took  a  part  in  all  the  chief  Commissions, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  ( 'anada  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
British  Empire  delegates  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
Moreover,  a  Dominion  representative  acted  from  time  to  time 
one  of  the  five  British  delegates.     Bach  of  the  Dominions 

ratified  (lie  Treaty  through  its  own  Parliament,  and  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  British  Empire  was  not  effected  until  each  Parliament 

had  approved.  The  government  had  made  the  tactless  sugges- 
tion thai  the  ratification  need  not  lie  delayed  for  Parliamentary 
sanction  in  the  Dominions,  but  Sir  Robert  Borden  made  a  prompt 
and  vigorous  protest  against   this  view.     The  peace  gave  the 

Dominions  a  recognized  position  as  nations.  As  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  they  send  delegates  to  that  Assembly  who  are 
quite  independent  of  British  influence;  and  the  Assembly,  which 

elects  four  members  of  the  ( Council,  may  elect  a  Dominion  repre- 
sentative if  it  desires.  Moreover,  three  Dominions  hold  man- 
dates under  I  he  League  of  Nations." 


But  the  most  striking  feature  of  "self-determination"  in  the 
new  status  of  the  Dominions  is  the  principle  laid  down  in  a  de- 
bate on  the  Peace  Treaty  in  September,  1919,  by  General  Smuts 
when  he  said  the  United  Kingdom  "has  no  right  to  legislate 
for  the  Union  and  that  the  Royal  Veto  is  obsolete  with  regard  to 
Dominion  legislation."  Altho  the  right  to  secede  from  the 
Empire  would  seem  to  be  implied,  nevertheless,  as  The  Guardian 
points  out: 

"General  Smuts  made  one  exception  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  case  of  a  law  proposing  the  secession  of  the  Union  from  the 
British  Empire:  such  a  law  must  be  refused  the  royal  assent,  as 
the  Crown  could  not  divorce  itself  from  the  Union.  Dr.  Keith 
discusses  this  view  and  the  famous  unconsidered  declaration  of 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  about  the  right  of  secession.  Dr.  Keith  points 
out  that  all  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  could  have  meant  was  that  if  a 
Dominion  wished  to  leave  the  Commonwealth  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  as  a  matter  of  policy  not  resist  it.  There  is  clearly 
no  right  of  secession  in  the  sense  that  a  Dominion  may  remove  it- 
self from  the  British  Commonwealth  by  a  simple  act  of  its 
Parliament,  to  be  ratified  as  a  matter  of  course  like  any  acts  of  a 
purely  domestic  nature.  A  good  deal  of  confusion  in  other  con- 
troversies would  have  been  avoided  if  this  had  been  understood. 
The  British  Commonwealth  is  now  a  federation  of  nations,  united 
by  the  Crown.  It  rests  on  common  tradition  and  common  con- 
venience, and  it  can  never  rest  permanently  on  any  other  basis. 
Force  could  not  keep  any  member  within  the  circle,  but  separa- 
tion would  not  be  one  single  impulsive  act;  it  would  be  the  result 
of  a  considered  resolution  following  on  a  careful  discussion  of  all 
the  consequences  to  the  State  proposing  it  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Commonwealth." 


RUSSIA  FACED  BY  A  BALTIC  UNION 

FREE  FROM  RUSSIA'S  HEAVY  HAND,  the  Baltic  states 
are  working  towards  a  union  among  themselves  to  safe- 
guard their  new-found  liberties  and  stabilize  their  eco- 
nomic existence.  Thus  we  are  informed  by  the  Danziger  Zeitung, 
which  points  out  that  the  economic  adjustment  of  Europe  as  a 
whole  can  not  be  managed  until  the  chaos  of  Eastern  Europe  is 
cleared  up.  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Finland  seem  des- 
tined to  be  the  pillars  of  the  economic  edifice  of  new  Eastern 
Europe,  according  to  this  journal,  "providing  of  course  that  all 
thought  of  dominance  by  any  one  of  these  states  is  banished,  and 
that  all  mutual  mistrust  among  them  is  removed."  Poland  is  dis- 
trusted "because  of  her  incontestable  superiority,"  it  seems,  and 
there  is  no  question  that  she  is  the  strongest  among;these  countries, 
politically  and  also  economically  "despite  present  conditions." 
Lithuania  in  particular  is  said  to  have  her  doubts  about  Poland, 
and  these  doubts  constitute  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  quick  forma- 
tion of  the  Baltic  Union.  We  are  told  also  that  an  alliance  be- 
tween these  states  would  not  be  satisfactory,  for  what  is  needed 
is  a  union  much  more  intimate  and  solid,  "something  similar  to 
the  former  union  of  North  Germany  and  perhaps  even  a  new 
form  of  closer  contact."  Altho  this  union  should  have  in  view 
only  economic  aims,  the  Danziger  Zeitung  notifies  us  that  "on 
the  political  side  also  it  would  be  of  high  importance."  As  long 
as  the  Baltic  states,  and  especially  Poland,  are  not  soundly  guar- 
anteed against  all  danger,  whether  from  Bolshevik  Russia  or 
from  "a  Russia  that  should  endeavor  to  recover  the  Baltic 
heritage  of  the  Tsars,"  the  state  of  the  union  would  be  "only 
ephemeral  and  illusory."  It  is  indispensable,  therefore,  according 
to  this  journal,  that  Poland  be  stalwart  and  strong,  in  order  to 
secure  stability  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Diplomatic  conversations  on  the  subject,  of  the  union  have 
beiii  renewed  between   Lithuania,  Esthonia  and   Latvia,  we  are 

informed,  and  the  prediction  is  made  that  Poland  and  Finland 
w  ill  undoubtedly  join  in  the  discussions.  Finally,  we  are  not  i lied 
of  the  great  importance  the  Baltic  Union  will  have  on  the  Rus- 
sian slate  "of  to-morrow"  and  herein  the  matter  "becomes  of 
profound  interest  not  only  to  Eastern  Europe  but  (<>  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  Europe  as  a  whole." 
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BRITISH  VIEW  OF  IRISH  RELUCTANCE 

HAD  REJECTION  BEEN  MEANT  in  the  Irish  replies, 
it  could  have  been  conveyed  in  a  phrase,  for  De  Valera 
had  only  to  say:  "We  stand  for  a  republic;  you  merely 
offer  us  a  form  of  the  British  connection."  Then  the  parley 
would  have  been  ended,  remarks  the  London  Xation  and  Athe- 
neum,  which  points  out  that  De  Valera  considered  there  was 
"debatable  ground  within  the  offer"  of  the  British  Government, 
and  admits  that  "it  is  the  business  of  statesmanship  to  explore" 
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CHASING   THE    SHADOW   AND   MISSING   THE   SUBSTANCE. 

— The  Daily  Express  (London). 

such  territory.  Broadly  speaking,  Sinn  Fein  Ireland  fears  three 
things  as  a  result  of  the  new  constitution,  according  to  this 
weekly,  which  explains: 


a  Republic,"  and  The  Nation  says  this  is  Mr.  Arthur  Griffith's 
plan,  a  variant  of  which  was  proposed  in  The  Xation  some  time 
ago.    We  read  then: 

"The  Prime  Minister  is  the  least  pedantic  of  men,  and  if 
a  monarchical  solution  should  once  more  become  a  definite 
and  powerful  slant  of  Irish  opinion — well,  the  British  Constitu- 
tion is  an  elastic  thing,  and  it  can  be  adapted  to  that  particular 
need  as  to  others." 

Reference  to  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  suspected  by  some  in  a 
speech  made  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  by  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  who  said  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  insist  upon  allegiance  to  the  King  whether  as  "King 
of  Great  Britain  or  of  Ireland,"  and  press  dispatches  report  that 
this  declaration  was  "considered  by  many  of  his  hearers  virtually 
to  hold  out  the  prospect  to  Ireland  of  a  separate  kingdom  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  last  May,  when  he 
brought  forward  a  scheme  by  which  Ireland  would  be  made  an 
independent  kingdom,  the  king  to  be  a  member  of  the  Windsor 
family,  probably  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
King  of  England." 

As  to  the  potency  of  religion  as  an  issue  in  the  Irish  problem, 
this  weekly  supplies  interesting  information  communicated  by 
"an  English  traveler  for  a  well-known  firm  of  publishers,"  who 
lately  returned  from  Ireland,  "strongly  imprest  with  the  popu- 
larity of  the  truce."    This  English  informant  writes: 

"Altho  I  found  everything  quiet  in  accordance  with  the 
truce,  yet  one  could  feel  an  undercurrent  of  unrest  and  uncer- 
tainty. The  North  and  South  are  affected  in  quite  different 
ways.  In  the  North,  Belfast,  etc.,  there  is  a  religious  war  on, 
the  Catholics  are  persecuted  publicly  by  the  Protestants,  and  this 
has  the  effect  of  the  Catholics  returning  this  hatred,  very  often 
leading  to  bloodshed.  I  might  say  that  the  only  part  of  Ireland 
that  at  present  is  under  martial  law  and  has  a  curfew  is  loyal 
Belfast. 

"In  the  South  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  any  religious 
war,  Catholics  and  Protestants  living  peaceably  side  by  side; 
in  fact,  the  Sinn  Fein  part}'  comprises  both  religions.  The  whole 
question  in  the  South  is  a  national  one.  and  after  what  the  sol- 


"The  first  is  the  loss  of  Irish  unity,  a  feeling 
strongly  entertained  by  the  fighting  leaders.  Ireland 
apprehends  that  unless  the  new  instrument  con- 
tains, as  it  most  certainly  should  contain,  a  provision 
for  a  Central  Federal  Council,  it  would  seem  merely 
to  create  two  ineffectual  Parliaments,  most  unfairly 
and  unequally  dowered  with  powers,  and  unable 
to  speak  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  I  imagine  that 
this  finish  is  essential  to  the  structure,  and  that  it  must 
be  provided. 

"Secondly,  Sinn  Fein  fears  that  the  Bill  will  con- 
tain a  free  right  of  entry  for  British  militarism,  e.g., 
that  British  regiments  will  be  fixt  on  her  soil  for  the 
double  purpose  of  guarding  the  aerodromes  and  main- 
taining the  recruiting  stations.  I  submit  that  here, 
again,  the  distrust  is  easily  removable.  Naturally  the 
military  do  not  want  to  lose  their  Irish  recruits.  But 
for  that  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  the 
stations  in  Ireland.  England  will  serve  just  as  well. 
And  if  there  is  a  treaty  of  amity,  the  guarding  of  the 
aerodromes  (need  they  all  be  military?)  could  safely 
be  left  to  the  Irish  militia. 

"Thirdly,  there  is  the  sore  point  of  Fermanagh  and 
Tyrone.  These  counties,  with  the  spectacle  of  Orange 
barbarism  before  them,  are  already  demonstrating  their 
desire  to  amalgamate  with  the  South.  From  that  hour 
the  Northern  connection,  set  purely  as  political  tactics, 
becomes  palpably  unjust.  There,  doubtless,  lies  a  difficulty,  and 
a  need  for  British  courage  in  the  handling  of  it." 

Moreover,  there  is  a  fourth  line  of  possible  divergence  from  the 
British  terms,  in  the  judgment  of  this  periodical,  which  thinks 
the  Irish  "may  revert  to  an  old  conception,  never  quite  aban- 
doned, by  their  advanced  thinkers."  Allusion  is  made  to  the 
revival  of  the  notion  of  "a  Dual  Monarchy  as  an  alternative  to 
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THE   MAGIC   CIRCLE. 
John  Bull:   "I  don't  mind  wh.it  step  you  dance,  my  friends,  as  long  as   you  keep 
inside  the  citcl  — News  of  the  World  (London). 


diers,  etc.,  of  the  I.  K.  A.  have  suffered,  one  can  clearly  see  that 
whether  they  accept  the  present  settlement  or  uov,  it  will  take 
years  for  the  hatred  of  British  rule  to  die  down.  I  did  not  not 
any  particular  personal  bitterness,  hut  customers  and  others  | 
met  did  not  attempt  to  hide  the  bitterness  against  the  govern- 
ment. 1  am  certain  that  it  would  have  been  dangt  rous  for  De 
Valera  to  do  anything  but  refuse  the  government  terms.  But  I 
believe  the  people  will  aooepl  them,  and  thus  relieve  De  Valera 
from  climbing  down  from  the  Republican  platform.'' 


A   NEGLECTED   FRUIT   TREE 


WITHOUT  SPECIAL  CARE,  three  to  four  hundred 
pounds  of  delicious  and  nourishing  food  may  be  ob- 
tained from  a  dooryard  group  of  three  or  four  pejibaye 
palms,  now  well  known  in  Costa  Rica.  Its  fruits,  whose  sub- 
stance resembles  that  of  the  chestnut  or  the  cocoanut,  are  a 
-taple  food  in  the  limited  region  between  Ecuador  and  Lake 
Nicaragua.  It  is  strange,  then,  thinks  Wilson  Popenoe,  ex- 
plorer for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  it  is  not 
more  widely  known  and  distributed. 
Writing  in  The  Journal  of  Heredity 
Washington),  Mr.  Popenoe  characterizes 
the  tree  as  a  tropical  American  counter- 
part of  the  Oriental  date  palm.  Both 
species  are  capable,  almost  unaided,  of 
supporting  life.  There  is,  however,  this 
noteworthy  difference:  sugar  is  the  prin- 
cipal constituent  of  the  date,  while  starch 
is  the  most  important  nutritive  element 
in  the  pejibaye.     We  read  on: 

"In  Costa  Rica  the  pejibaye  has  been 
cultivated  by  the  Indians  since  remote 
antiquity.  In  the  lowlands  of  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  it  forms  a  staple 
foodstuff  of  numerous  aboriginal  tribes. 
The  Jibara  Indians  of  Ecuador  hold  the 
fruit  in  such  esteem  that  the  ripening 
season  is  celebrated  annually  by  a  feast. 

"It  seems  remarkable,  therefore,  that 
this  palm  should  not  have  become  widely 
distributed.  Its  cultivation,  as  an  eco- 
nomic plant,  is  now  limited  to  that  region 
between  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  and 
Ecuador. 

"The  pejibaye  palm  is  a  pinnate-leaved 
species,  reaching  a  maximum  height  of 
about  sixty  feet.  Its  straight,  slender 
stem,  commonly  about  six  inches  thick, 
is  armed  from  the  ground  upward  with 
stiff,  very  sharp,  black  spines  about  two 
inches  long.  These  are  arranged  in  circular 
/ones  of  varying  width,  those  near  the  base 
of  the  stem  being  four  to  six  inches  wide, 
while  higher  up  the  width  decreases  to  one 
or  two  inches;  there  is  about  an  inch  of 
smooth  trunk  between  the  zones. 

"The  leaves,  which  are  graceful  in  ap- 
pearance, especially  when  the  palm  is 
young,  are  commonly  eight  to  twelve  feet 
in  length,  and  deep  green  in  color.  The 
racemes,  wliieh  are  produced  from  the  trunk 
of   the   palm    immediately  below  or  among 

the  lower  leaves,  and  are  protected  by  erect  spathes.  are  stout, 
and  18  to  24  inches  long.  The  first  fruits  mature  in  September. 
From  this  month  until  March  or  April  there  are  usually  ripe 
fruits  on  the  plant,  provided  the  racemes  are  nol  cut  when  the 
first  fruits  reach  maturity.  The  long  time  which  the  fruits  will 
remain  on  the  palm  in  good  condition  is  a  noteworthy  feature. 

"Racemes  of  mature  fruits  sometimes  weigh  twenty-five 
pounds  or  more,  and  five  or  six  such  racemes  are  often  produced 
by  the  palm  in  a  single  crop.  The  maximum  production  of  one 
palm  (or,  more  properly  speaking,  one  stem,  since  lour  or  five 
stems  are  often  allowed  to  grow  from  a  common  base)  is  about 
150  pounds  of  fruit.  It  is  seen,  then  fore,  that  the  productive- 
ness of  the  pejibaye  is  similar  to  that  of  the  date  palm. 

'The  individual  fruits  are  top-shaped  conical,  or  ovoid  in 
form,  and  vary  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length.  There  is  a 
wide  range  of  variation  in  the  color  of  the  surface,  that  ofsome 
varieties   being  clear  light    yellow,    while   in   others   (he  color  is 


FOOD    IX    THIS   KK 


The  pejibaye  palm  will  yield   a   hundred 

pounds  or  more  of  nourishing  food  every 

year-   with    little   care   or    expense. 


deep  orange  or  reddish  orange,  sometimes  shading  to  brown. 
The  outer  integument  or  skin  is  thin;  in  some  varieties  it  adheres 
closely  to  the  flesh,  even  after  the  fruit  has  been  boiled,  while 
in  others  it  can  be  peeled  readily  from  the  boiled  fruit.  The 
character  of  the  flesh  is  not  easily  described;  it  is  dry,  mealy, 
yet  firm  in  texture,  and  pale  orange  to  yellow  in  color.  The 
single  seed,  from  which  the  flesh  separates  verjT  readily  after 
the  fruit  has  been  boiled,  is  conical,  somewhat  angular  in  outline, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  black,  with  a  thin  but  hard 
shell  enclosing  a  white  kernel  resembling  that  of  the  cocoanut 

in  character. 

"In  food-value  as  expressed  in  calories, 
the  pejibaye  and  the  avocado  stand  first 
among  the  tropical  fruits  of  economic 
value;  some  varieties  of  the  latter  have  a 
higher  value  than  the  pejibaye  but  the 
average  is  about  the  same." 

A  list  of  the  most  noteworthy  tropical 
fruits  would  have  to  include  the  pejibaye. 
Mr.  Popenoe  says,  because  of  the  relatively 
small  proportion  of  water  contained  in  the 
fruit;  the  large  amount  of  carbohydrates 
(mainly  starch),  the  considerable  quantity 
of  fat  and  the  small  size  of  the  seed.  And 
it  is  not  only  of  high  food-value,  but  it  is 
delicious  as  well.  Mr.  Popenoe  believes 
that  it  is  destined  to  become  of  great 
importance  in  many  tropical  countries,  and 
it  is  in  this  belief  that  he  writes  the  pres- 
ent paper,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  tropical  horticulturists  and  to  place 
on  record  the  available  data  regarding  its 
culture.     He  goes  on: 

"The  pejibayes  sold  in  the  markets  of 
Costa  Rica  have  usually  been  boiled  in 
salted  water  for  about  three  hours.  In 
this  condition  they  are  ready  for  eating 
without  further  preparation,  except  to  re- 
move the  skin.  They  are  so  palatable  in 
this  form,  that  very  few  efforts  seem  to 
have  been  made  by  Costa  Ricans  to  devise 
more  elaborate  methods  of  preparation, 
though  enough  has  been  done  to  show  that 
this  fruit  lends  itself  to  various  uses. 

"After  it  has  been  boiled,  the  fruit  can- 
not be  kept  in  good  condition  more  than 
five  or  six  days.  Before  cooking,  howe\  er, 
it  has  excellent  keeping  qualities.  If  placed 
in  a  dry  room,  where  the  air  will  have  free 
access  to  it,  the  fruit  will  not  decay,  but 
will  gradually  dry  up. 

"It  should  be  a  simple  matter  to  ship 
pejibayes  to  distant  markets.  If  properly  packed,  they  should 
keep  ten  days  to  two  weeks,  at  least,  without  suffering  mate- 
rially either  in  appearance  or  flavor.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in 
this  connection,  that  it  seems  feasible  to  dry  the  boiled  fruit 
and  store  il  for  an  indefinite  period. 

"Like  the  chestnut,  which  the  boiled  fruit  strikingly  resembles 
in  texture  and  flavor,  the  pejibaye  is  used  as  a  stuffing  for  turkey 
and  chicken.  Dried,  il  might  be  reduced  to  a  Hour  which 
would  serve  various  culinary  uses.  Rut  to  one  who  has  eaten 
the  freshly  boiled  pejibaye,  there  is  no  incentive  for  seeking 
new  ways  of  preparing  the  fruit  for  the  table. 

"  In  addition  to  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  fruit,  the  hard  white 
kernel  of  the  seed  is  eaten.  It  resembles  the  cocoanut  in  flavor, 
and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  oil.  The  palmito  or  terminal 
bud  of  the  palm  may  be  used  as  a  vegetable,  but  its  consumption 

necessitates   the  destruction   of   the  palm.      It    cannot,  therefore, 
be    considered     of     much     economic     importance.      The    wood, 
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which  is  dark  brown  in  color,  nearly  as  hard  as  bone,  and  takes 
a  fine  polish,  was  used  by  the  Indians  in  pre-Columbian  days 
to  make  spears,  and  for  pointing  their  arrows.  It  is  now  em- 
ployed for  walking-sticks. 

"'It  is  doubtful  if  the  species  will  grow  successfully  in  a  cool 
subtropical  climate  such  as  that  of  southern  California.  In 
extreme  southern  Florida,  however,  there  are  probably  regions 
where  it  will  succeed.  In  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  other 
West  Indian  islands  it  should  find  itself  entirely  at  home,  and 
we  recommend  it  as  a  culture  for  these  islands.  In  many  parts 
of  Brazil  it  should  also  succeed,  while  the  Asiatic  tropics  un- 
doubtedly offer  immense  regions  where  it  could  be  cultivated. 

"Three  or  four  palms,  grown  in  the  dooryard  with  practically 
no  expense,  would  mean  the  production  of  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds  of  excellent  food  every  year.  And  this  would  be  a  food 
of  delicious  character,  available  during  six  to  eight  months. 

"  In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  urge  upon  horticulturists  in  tropical 
regions  where  this  palm  is  not  yet  cultivated,  the  desirability  of 
its  introduction  and  establishment  as  a  common  dooryard  tree; 
with  a  view,  later,  to  the  extension  of  its  culture,  so  as  to  place 
the  pejibaye  upon  the  substantial  basis  of  a  profitable  commer- 
cial fruit,  a  position  which  it  will  achieve  if  the  necessary  ini- 
tiative is  supplied  to  effect  its  preliminary  planting  and  study." 


ARE  OUR  WIVES  HEALTHY  AND  HAPPY? 

MOST  OF  THEM  ARE,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  results 
of  an  investigation  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Hygiene  upon  a  group  of  one  thousand  married 
women.  In  this  research,  the  problems  of  marriage  and  married 
life  have  been  attacked  in  an  unusually  broad  manner,  we  are 
told  by  the  writer  of  a  leading  editorial  in  American  Medicine 
(New    York).     A    preliminary    statement    of    results    appeared 


I'hotos  by  courtesy  of    'The  Journal  of  Heredity     '  Washington,  D.  C. 

AS    THE    BUXCH    COMES    FKOM    THE    TREE. 

It   is  boiled  in  silt  water  b-fore  eating  and  is    neither    sweet   nor 
sour,  but  resembles  the  chestnut  i  i  flavor  and  form. 


in  Tke  Social  Hygiene  Bulletin  in  .bine.  Admitting  the  inherent 
difficulties  and  the  limitations  of  the  questionnaire  method,  says 
the  editorial  writer,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statements 
that  have  been  submitted  by  the  thousand  women  who  filled 
out  the  various  questions  which  covered  childhood,  adolescence, 
and  marriage.  The  questions  were  formulated  carefully  and 
their  content  and  form  were  established  after  a  consultation 


with  competent  advisers  in  psycholog\-,  psychiatry,  and  sociol- 
ogy.    We  read. 

"The  results  naturally  came  from  a  selected  group — in  a 
sense,  a  self-selected  group  possessing  more  than  the  average 
ability.     From  an  educational  standpoint  the  queries  demanded 


"PEJIBAYES  !     PEJIBAYES  !  " 

A  common  street  scene  in  Costa  Rica,  where  the  fruit  is  popular 
with  all  classes  and  fetches  a  good  price. 


a  higher  order  of  intelligence  than  is  represented  in  a  cross 
section  of  the  female  mind  of  the  country,  hence  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  66.9  per  cent,  of  the  answers  came  from 
graduates  of  colleges  or  universities.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
answers  came  from  women  between  the  ages  of  28  and  33  years, 
tho  the  age  variations  extended  from  21  years  to  83. 

"Had  one  asked  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  study,  from 
what  type  of  women  most  of  the  replies  would  have  emanated, 
one  would  have  been  tempted  to  suggest  that  neurotic  and 
unhappy  women  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  to  un- 
burden themselves  and  thus  achieve  temporary  relief  in  re- 
lating their  experiences.  The  facts  did  not  justify  this  pessi- 
mistic attitude.  According  to  their  own  statements,  approxi- 
mately 74  per  cent,  stated  that  their  health  up  to  marriage  was 
good  or  better,  while  16.3  per  cent,  said  that  their  health  was 
fair,  and,  furthermore,  63  per  cent,  admitted  that  their  health 
after  marriage  was  the  same  as  before,  while  19  per  cent,  testi- 
fied that  their  health  was  better  than  before  marriage,  as  com- 
pared with  14.4  per  cent,  who  regarded  their  health  as  worse 
than  before  marriage.  Tims  it  is  patent  that  the  highly  intelli- 
gent group  that  reported  did  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  un- 
happy, neurotic,  disgruntled  malcontents  whose  answers  were 
dictated  by  an  ulterior  desire  to  escape  discomfort  or  to  warn 
others  to  avoid  matrimony  by  reason  of  their  experiences. 

"Some  importance  must  be  attached  to  the  experience  of  the 
individuals  in  the  work  of  the  world.  Approximately  59 per 
cent,  of  the  women  had  been  gainfully  employed  before  mar- 
riage, while,  after  marriage,  only  23.5  per  cent,  were  in  gainful 
employment  outside  the  home.  These  figures  are  not  evidences 
of  economic  status  tho  they  may  reflect  the  increase  in  economic 
dom  which  woman  has  attained.  Employment  after  mar- 
riage no  longer  can  be  construed  to  be  the  result  of  the  inability 
of  the  husband  to  give  adequate  support,  because  in  any  group 
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WHITE.   SO   MANY   ELECTRIC   SIGNS   THEY   ARE    IN   EACH   OTHER'S  WAY. 


it  may  represent  the  persona!  preference  of  the  woman  to  con- 
tinue her  active  interests  or  to  maintain  her  economic  inde- 
pendence." 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  statements  of  the  writers  with 
reference  to  their  own  happiness.  Fully  87  per  cent,  attest 
happiness  in  marriage.  The  general  divorce  rate,  even  tho  an 
inaccurate  figure,  is  placed  at  about  8  per  cent,  of  all  marriages. 
Among  the  thousand  women  the  divorce  rate  was  only  one-half 
of  one  per  cent.  The  fact  that  only  4.4  per  cent,  of  the  women 
answering  the  questions  stated  themselves  to  be  unhappy  is 
reassuring.     The   writer   continues: 

"The  real  worth  of  a  study  of  this  character  is  to  be  found  in 
the  analysis  of  the  elements  entering  into  ill  health  or  unhappi- 
n<  -s  in  so  far  as  marriage  is  responsible  for  their  development. 
It  is  patent  that  the  study  of  a  group  of  women  so  high  above 
the  general  average  of  the  feminine  population  can  give  com- 
paratively little  data  generally  applicable  to  all  women.  The 
conditions  of  education,  the  contacts  of  employment,  the  inde- 
pendence of  opinion,  the  willingness  to  participate  in  a  study  of 
this  character  all  serve  to  isolate  these  thousand  women  as 
unusual.  Nor  is  it  unfair  to  believe  that  their  capabilities  of 
adjustment  to  married  life  are  on  a  higher  plane  than  those 
who  have  not  had  their  advantages.  It  is  probable,  likewise, 
that  their  mental  status  gave  them  a  higher  degree  of  pro- 
tection in  the  matter  of  mating,  and  therefore  lessened  thelike- 
lihood  of  their  health  being  undermined  by  reason  of  physically 
poor  matings. 

"One  might  even  ask  the  question  whether  the  high  rate  of 
happiness  was  in  any  way  related  to  the  low  birth  rate  within 
the  group,  hut  this  question  is  unfair  because  thus  far  there  has 
been  no  correlation  worked  out  between  the  reporting  of  happi- 
iii  88  or  unhappiness  and  the  number  of  children  living  or  dead. 
Many  of  the  women  are  sufficiently  young  to  make  it  certain 
that  the  full  complement  of  children  has  not  been  secured,  and 
in  Consequence  the  presenl   average  of   1.77  children  per  woman 

i-  not   to  be  considered  as  the  potential  child-bearing  index  of 
t  he  women  in  the  group. 
"Whatever   makes   for   familial    happiness    promotes   social 

welfare  ;md  incidentally  Conduces  to  a  higher  standard  of  com- 
munal health.     The  health  of  families  as  a  unit  possesses  more 

than  a  fictitious  value,  and  there  are  distinct  advantages  in 
recognizing  that  the  health  and  happiness  of  families  are  so 
interwoven  that  both  must  bi  considered  in  the  management 
of  their  general  problems.  The  physician  is  thoroughly  cog- 
nizant of   the   meaning  of  happy  families  in  his  ordinary  routine 

of  caring  for  the  sick  and  endeavoring  to  protect  and  conserve 

the    well." 


NEW  WRINKLES  IN  ELECTRIC  SIGNS 

EIGHT  MILLION  ELECTRIC  LAMPS  are  used  to-day 
in  illuminated  signs  throughout  the  United  States. 
That  is  only  eight  to  a  store.  If  half  the  stores  in  the 
country  displayed  signs  requiring  a  hundred  bulbs  each,  fifty 
million  woidd  be  necessary.  The  conclusion  of  W.  E.  Under- 
wood, who  writes  in  The  Electrical  Review  (Chicago)  on 
"Developments  in  Electric-Sign  Lighting  Practise,"  is  that 
two  to  four  times  as  many  lamps  may  soon  be  required  for 
this  purpose,  and  he  is  probably  conservative. 

Electric-sign  advertising,  Mr.  Underwood  believes,  has  shown 
little  if  any  decrease  during  the  past  year,  altho  many  other 
forms  of  advertising  have  been  pared  to  the  bone.  His  con- 
clusion is  that  electric-sign  advertising  must  be  considered 
intensely  profitable  by  the  average  buyer  of  electric  display 
space.     He  proceeds: 

"Under  the  present  conditions  of  keenest  sales  competition 
there  is  a  strenuous  struggle  for  the  potential  buyer's  attention. 
Two  merchants,  side  by  side,  competing  for  trade,  will  certainly 
not  overlook  the  electric  sign  as  an  immediately  effective  way 
of  compelling  attention.  The  contest  is  to  see  whose  sign  can 
be  made  to  gain  the  greater  share  of  interest. 

"It  used  to  be,  when  electric  signs  were  few  and  far  between, 
that  'any  old  electric  sign'  got  its  full  quota  of  attention.  Even 
with  low  candle-power  lamps,  and  without  motion  or  color,  it 
had  a  100  per  cent,  attention  value  because  it  was  silhouetted 
against  the  surrounding  velvet  darkness.  Nowadays,  there 
are  few  locations  where  the  lone  electric  sign  has  the  field  all 
to  itself.     Every  'Main  Street'  is  a  miniature  Broadway. 

"There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  electric  sign  may  gain 
added  attention  value  without  increased  size.  The  first  to  be 
thought  of  and  utilized  was  color.  The  next  step  was  motion, 
by  means  of  Masher  effects;  and.  finally,  within  the  last  year  or 
two,  there  has  been  a  nation-wide  mo\ement  on  the  pari  of 
electric  display  advertisers  to  make  their  signs  more  effective 
b\   means  of  greater  brightness. 

"Before  the  war  there  was  a  quite  popular  movement  among 
merchants  towards  store-front  lighting,  accomplished  by  means 
of  one  or  several  high  wattage  lamps  suspended  over  the  front 
of  the  store.  At  that  time  many  tiny  hole-in-the-wall  merchants 
bought  this  equipment,  installed  it  and  then  found  it  too  ex- 
pensive to  operate  continuously  night  after  night.  This  es 
perienoe,  together  with  the  fuel-conservation  program  entailed 
by  the  war.  was  adverse  to  the  growth  of  this  type  of  lighting 
demand.  The  demand  is  again  growing  rapidly  and  more 
Conservatively,  and  such  lighting  is  gaining  headway  among  the 
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more  prosperous  merchants  who  can  easily  afford  it,  as  well  as 
among  the  more  aggressive  but  small  merchants  who  realize 
its  advantages  in  attracting  trade  which  might  otherwise  over- 
look their  humble  places  of  business. 

"Even  before  the  tide  set  in  for  brighter  electric  signs  there 
was  a  decided  tendency  towards  better  lighted  store-windows — 
a  tendency  which  has  been  constantly  augmented.  It  is  odd 
in  a  way  that  progress  in  sign  lighting  has  been  from  light,  to 
colored  light,  to  motion  and  then  to  more  light,  while  store- 
window  lighting  early  turned  to  motion  and  to  greater  brilliancy, 
but  is  just  now  turning  to  the  practical  application  of  color 
in  lighting. 

"It  is  estimated  that  there  are  something  like  8,000,000 
electric  sign  sockets  in  use  in  the  United  States,  requiring  about 
the  same  number  of  lamps  each  year.  It  requires  no  wide 
stretch  of  imagination  to  picture  an  increase  of  two,  three  or 
even  four  times  in  the  lamp  wattage  required  for  these  sign 
sockets  if  the  present  higher  wattage  tendency  continues,  as 
seems  likely.  Xor  does  it  require  great  imagination  to  foresee  a 
considerably  increased  revenue  to  the  whole  electrical  industry 
as  a  result.  This  includes  electrical  retailers,  contractors, 
jobbers,  sign  people,  central  stations  and  manufacturers  of 
lighting  equipment. 

"Of  stores  there  is  a  round  1,000,000  in  the  country,  so  that 
each  bit  of  progress  in  the  lighting  art.  whether  it  be  a  step 
towards  higher  intensity,  a  step  in  the  direction  of  color  light- 
ing or  a  trend  towards  store-front  lighting,  is  immediately  re- 
flected as  new  lighting  business  in  every  town  and  city  the 
country  over.  And  the  really  encouraging  part  is  that  instead 
of  suffering  a  depression  and  handicap  because  of  a  general 
slackness  in  business  this  particular  demand  is,  if  anything, 
augmented  by  the  keener  competition  among  merchants  and 
manufacturers  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  dull  times." 


I  NCLE    SAM'S    SUCCESS    WITH    REINDEER 

THE  announcement  that  a  shipment  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  of  Alaskan  reindeer  meat  has  just  been  received 
at  San  Francisco  calls  attention,  says  The  Trade  Record 
is-ued  by  The  National  City  Bank  of  Xew  York,  to  the  remark- 
able success  of  our  reindeer  experiment  in  Alaska,  where  the  value 
of  the  reindeer  herds,  established  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  counted 
by  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  early  part  of  our  ownership  of 
Alaska,  it  seems,  the  Eskimos  were  chiefly  dependent  upon 
the  whale,  walrus,  caribou  and  seal  for  their  animal  food,  but  with 
rapid  destruction  of  these  by  the  white  man's  rifle,  the  supply 
of  animal  food,  an  absolute  essential  in  that  climate,  was  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  existence  of  the  natives  thus  threatened.  This 
condition  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  in  the 
United  States  in  the  early  nineties  by  Dr.  She]  !on  Jackson,  who 
bad  been  sent  to  Alaska  by  the  Government  to  establish  schools 
among  the  natives,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  introducing  the 


reindeer,  then  unknown  in  Alaska,  but  proving  extremely  iistCul 
in  Siberia  and  Lapland.    We  read  further: 

"Personal  appeals  by  Dr.  Jackson  to  the  public  in  the  United 
States  resulted  in  contributions  of  $2,148,  and  sixteen  head  of 
reindeer  from  Siberia  were  landed  in  Alaska  in  1891,  followed  by 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  later  shipments  during  the  year. 
Congress  then  made  several  small  contributions,  and  by  1900  the 
total  number  of  reindeer  imported  into  Alaska  from  Siberia  had 
aggregated  about  twelve  hundred.  Importation  was  then  sus- 
pended and  a  colony  of  'reindeer  masters'  was  brought  from  Lap- 
land to  instruct  the  Eskimos  in  the  care  of  the  twelve  hundred 
animals  thus  supplied  to  them. 

"As  a  consequence  of  this  establishment  of  the  reindeer  indus- 
try in  Alaska  a  quarter  century  ago,  the  number  of  reindeer  now 
scattered  through  that  territory  is  about  140,000  and  their  value 
between  three  and  four  million  dollars.  So  liberally  are  the  rein- 
deer herds  now  supplying  the  natives,  their  owners,  -with  meats, 
milk,  butter  and  cheese,  that  their  owners  are  now  able  to  spare 
large  quantities  for  the  white  population  of  Alaska  and  limited 
quantities  for  shipment  to  the  Pacific  Coast  cities  and  thence  to 
the  great  trade  centers  of  the  country,  so  that  'reindeer  steaks' 
may  be  had  in  the  markets  of  the  great  cities  as  far  east  as  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

"The  special  value  of  this  reindeer  enterprise  in  Alaska  was 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  turned  into  food  form  a  natural  growth 
formerly  unutilized,  and  at  the  same  time  encouraged  a  fixed 
habitation  and  a  domestication  of  industry  on  the  part  of  a  popu- 
lation formerly  nomadic  through  its  dependence  upon  the  ocean's 
frontage  for  its  supply  of  animal  food.  The  reindeer,  which 
thrives  upon  the  formerly  unutilized  mosses  and  lichens  of  the 
Arctic  'tundra,'  which  he  digs  from  beneath  the  snow  in  winter, 
serves  not  only  as  a  food  supply  but  also  a  draft  and  pack  animal 
in  transporting  mails  and  merchandise,  while  his  skins  furnish 
clothing  and  shelter  for  the  natives. 

"The  Alaskan  reindeer  herds,  the  descendants  of  the  twelve 
hundred  reindeer  imported  from  Siberia  a  quarter  century  ago, 
are  not  only  thriving  upon  a  formerly  unutilized  domestic  prod- 
uct, but  supplying  meat,  milk,  butter  and  cheese  to  the  native- 
of  Alaska  and  also  the  white  population  of  'Seward's  Ice  Box,' 
as  Alaska  was  designated  at  the  time  of  its  purchase  from  Russia. 
Alaska  has  sent  us  since  its  purchase  nearly  a  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  precious  metals  and  merchandise,  including  gold,  silver, 
copper,  furs,  fish  and  meats,  and  taken  in  exchange  nearly  a  half 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  the  product  of  our  farms  and  factories. 
The  shipments  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year 
just  ended  amounted  to  over  sixty  million  dollars,  and  her  takings 
of  our  domestic  products,  nearly  thirty  million  dollars.  The  total 
value  of  gold,  silver,  and  merchandise  sent  from  Alaska  to  the 
United  States  in  the  eighteen  years  since  an  official  record  of  this 
movement  was  established  aggregates  805  million  dollars,  and  our 
shipments  to  Alaska  in  the  same  period,  425  million  dollars,  mak- 
ing it  quite  apparent  that  our  total  trade  with  Alaska  since  it< 
purchase  for  $7,200,000  in  1867  has  aggregated  more  than  $1,500.- 
000,000.  of  which  over  §1,000,000.000  was  the  products  of  Alaska 
sent  to  our  own  ports,  and  about  $500,000,000  of  merchandise 
sent  for  use  in  that  area." 
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CHARLIE  CHAPLIN'S  ART  DISSECTED 


POPULARITY  HAS  ITS  GREATEST  EXPONENT 
at  the  moment  in  Charlie  Chaplin.  "The  best-known 
and  the  best-liked,  if  not  the  most  respected  figure  in  the 
world  to-day  is  undoubtedly  Charlie  Chaplin,"  says  the  by  no 
means  frivolous  Manchester  Guardian,  accustomed  to  weighing 
its  words.  Arid  this  tribute  is  only  one  of  the  many  that  greet  the 
comedian  of  the  films  as  he  returns  for  a  visit  to  his  native  city. 
Charlie's  reception  in  London  equaled  or  outdid  the  one  accorded 
in  the  same  place  last  year  to  Mary  Pickford,  and  the  outbreak 
is   noted   as   a   symptom   in    the   gathering   "afternoon   of   the 
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CHARLIE    ARRIVES   IN    LONDON". 

"The  ovations  of  the  crowd,"  says  the  London   Outlook,  "are  in  essence  similar  to  the  plaudits 
of  the  people  over  the  aitistic  victory  of  Ciraabue." 


even  on  the  stage;  he  was  knocked  about  on  every  stage  on  which 
he  appeared.  He  learned  there  the  details  of  an  artistry  which  is 
being  discovered,  nowadays,  by  people  who  realize  that,  if  you 
can  show  the  same  thing  to  the  whole  world  at  the  same  time 
wherever  you  wish  to  do  it — well,  Charlie  Chaplin  doesn't 
show  to  Chinamen  and  Indians,  as  some  Americans  do,  white 
grafters  and  white  slum-owners  and  white  dope  fiends.  His 
gospel,  screened,  is  like  Mary  Pickford' s — the  screened  gospel  of 
humanity,  the  hope  of  a  little  child." 

While  the  actor  is  at  hand  all  the  Chaplin  films,  even  those 
that  had  gone  to  the  lumber  room,  are  brought  out  again,  and 

at  the  sight  of  these  samples  of  his  life- 
work,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian,  "one 
is  imprest  again  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
inspired  by  the  study  of  cats,"  for — - 


"His  instantaneous  expression  of  likes 
and  dislikes,  his  speed  in  action  and  sud- 
den change  to  demureness,  his  complete 
unreasonableness,  his  intense  seriousness — 
all  these  are  the  traits  of  good  cats.  When 
he  suddenly  notices  the  face  of  the  lady 
next  to  him  in  the  stalls  he  acts  exactly 
like  a  cat  that  has  had  milk  put  before  it. 
No  expostulation  or  exclamation — just 
instant  departure.  When  he  sees  a  man 
he  does  not  like,  he  instantly  gets  to  work 
on  him  with  feet  and  hands.  The  cinema 
is  man  robbed  of  speech,  and  Chaplin  goes 
to  the  best  dumb  performer  in  the  world — 
the  cat.  The  dog  is  too  much  an  imi- 
tator of  man  to  be  a  master  of  pantomime. 
Charlie,  I  think,  has  gone  to  the  cats." 

It  is  not  Mr.  Chaplin's  financial  success 
that  mainly  impresses  Mr.  E.  T.  Raymond, 
who  writes  in  the  London  Outlook.  It  is 
"the  noteworthy  part"  he  has  played  in 
perfecting  the  art  of  the  screen — "some- 
thing as  distinct  from  any  other  art  as 
painting  is  from  sculpture,  or  literature 
from  music." 


British  Empire."  All  the  British  papers  are  full  not  only  of  his 
doings  on  his  holiday,  but  of  analysis  of  his  art.  The  London 
Graphic  has  a  sort  of  pa;an  from  the  pen  of  one  named  Uauner 
Swaffer.    Thus: 

"If,  by  the  chance  of  Bomebodj  else's  invention,  you  can,  if 
you  know  how  to  walk  clumsily— every  lime  more  clumsily — you 
can  put,  even  into  the  meanesl  Par-Eastern,  non-speaking  lan- 
guage, a  smile  and  the  m<  morj  of  some!  bin^  funny  -  if.  w  hen  the 
whole  world  of  war  is  upside  down,  you  can  make  everybody 
in  the  world  laugh,  when  everybody  else  is  crying,  you  hav< 
done  what  the  Kaiser  oouldn'l  do  and  what  Kitchener 
eouldn'1  do.  Von  have  saved,  even  the  next  world,  when  the 
!.i-i  one  j-,  dead. 

Poor  ( 'harlie  (  'haplin  !  '  A  hind  of  heroc  s,'  we  call  it  now.  He 
was  horn  in  a  London  slum.  lie  was  kicked  around,  when  be 
was  a  l>oy,  and  made  ridiculous.  All  through  his  111  He  silly 
boyish  years  he  cried;  and  when  you  have    een  'The  Kid,'  his 

last,  and   best,  film  you   know  thai   ('harlie  Chaplin  has  put    into 

that  picture  a  thing  i  hat  makes  Gladstone's  speeches  on  Bul- 
garian atrocities  merely  ponderous  uothingB.  The  whole  social 
fabric  is  wrong,  and  ('harlie  Chaplin  knows  it.     He  is  the  only 

man   in   the  picture  business  who  does.      He  was  kicked  around, 


"His  earlier  manner,  marked  as  it  was 
by  a  singular  but  not  easily  definable  genius,  was  mainly  dictated 
by  the  conditions  of  his  employment.  As  the  inspired  buffoon  of 
the  film,  he  was  expected  to  confine  himself  to  buffoonery.  The 
crudely  commercial  instincts  which  dominated  the 'movie'  busi- 
ness recked  little  of  art.  They  thought  in  simple  terms  of  'sob- 
stuff,'  'cowboy  drama,'  and  '  knockabouts.'  Mr.  ("haplin  was  tin- 
strength  of  the  knockabout  business,  and  the  more  extravagant 
he  could  make  it  the  better  he  pleased  his  employers.  Never- 
theless it  was  the  art  of  the  thing,  and  not  the  mere  agile  im- 
becility of  it,  which  counted.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  all 
the  people  are  not  fooled  all  the  time;  there  must  be  something 
more  than  the  effervescence  of  animal  spirits  to  account  for  an 
ascendency  lasting  over  years, 

"That  there  was  something  more  was  seen  when  Mr  Chaplin, 
emancipated  from  control,  began  to  do  his  business  in  exact 
accordance  with  his  own  ideas.  The  humor  was  refined  with- 
out loss  of  strength.  An  unsuspected  emotional  range  was  re- 
vealed in  the  pieces  in  which  the  humorous  blended  with  the 
pathetic.  It  could  no  longer  be  denied,  by  the  most  superior, 
that  the  thing  was  art,  and  art  of  a  most  subtle  kind.  It  is,  in- 
deed, not  loo  much  to  say  that   Mr   Chaplin  has  been  the  firsl 

to  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  the  cinema  as  the  vehicle  of  a 

humor  incommunicable  !>>  any  other  means.    He  is  the  Columbus 

of   t  he   new    lillil   W  odd.    .    .    . 
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"But  there  is  another  point  of  view,  and  that  is  that  the  most 
syndicated  and  mechanized  of  all  entertainment  businesses  has 
still  to  depend,  not  on  its  mechanical  resources,  but  on  the  force 
of  the  human  brain  and  human  soul.  It  is  seen  that  no  'talent 
for  organization'  can  supersede  the  creative  impulse.  The 
cinema  world  will  have  its  Charlie  Chaplin,  and  nothing  'just 
as  good.'  The  triumph  of  Mr.  Chaplin  is,  in  a  very  real  sense,  a 
human  triumph,  and  any  incidental  absurdities  of  his  visit  to 
London  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  ovations  of  the 
crowd  will  be  in  essence  similar  to  the  plaudits  of  the  people 
over  the  artistic  victory  of  Cimabue.  It  may  seem  absurd  to 
compare  the  Italian  painter  with  the  Americanized  Cockney.  But 
the  one,  like  the  other,  was  the  pioneer  of  a  new  art.  The  only  dif- 
ference— and  it  is  a  mournful  one — is  that  the  very  greatest  art  was 
once  a  popular  affair,  and  the  vulgarest  felt  some  share  in  its  con- 
quests. But  we  must  take  such  comfort  as  we  can.  and  it  is  some- 
thing to  the  good  that,  whatever  we  may  think  of  Mr.  Chaplin  in 
the  role  of  a  popular  hero,  it  is  he,  and  not  the  chairman  of  some 
great  picture  syndicate,  that  the  crowd  turns  out  to  honor." 

As  il  such  praise  were  not  enough,  The  Guardian  is,  on 
another  occasion,  moved  by  the  immense  ovations  of  the  wel- 
coming crowd  to  ruminate: 

"What  will  history,  one  wonders,  have  to  say  about  these  over- 
wrought transports  of  public  emotion,  frequent  now,  almost 
unknown  in  England  before  the  South  African  War?  That  in 
the  afternoon  of  our  day  of  empire  we,  too,  like  Greeks  and 
Romans,  became  for  the  first  time  excitable  to  excess,  a  prey  to 
'stunts,'  hysterical  responders  to  the  current  suggestion?  We 
hope  not,  tho  the  change  does  give  matter  for  thought.  At 
any  rate  the  public  opinion  which  chose  this  latest  idol  has  chosen 
the  best  man  of  all  that  it  had  to  choose  in  his  own  kind.  If  such 
popular  homage  as  Garriek  never  received  goes  now  to  an  actor 
whose  voice  has  never  been  heard,  at  least  he  is  surely  the  best 
cinema  actor  who  ever  was  seen;  his  comedy,  so  far  as  pantomime 
can  show,  is  of  the  great  tradition;  it  springs  from  that  genius 
for  childlike  wonder,  in  presence  of  life,  which  makes  all  the  great 
comedians  our  brothers,  as  lovable  as  secret  recolh  ctions  of  our 
own  simpler,  outworn  selves.'' 


£^"^£w  ''via" 


CHARLIE  IS  COMING  I 

This  is  how  tli _■  London  Daily  Express  foresaw  his  reception. 


A  Fiench  writer  in  Le  Figaro,  sighing:  "All,  if  Moliere  had 
known  Chariot,"  adds:  "To  be  able  to  give  wit  to  a  table, 
proves  him  an  indisputable  as  well  as  exceptional  master,  and 
justifies  the  triumphal  arches  that  Europe  will  surely  build  to 
honor  Mr.  Chaplin.  So  he  can  leave  Moliere  content  with 
his  differen"  gifts  and  not  dispute  his  mastery  in  the  art  of 
penetrating  the  hearts  of  men." 


CHAUTAUQUA  IN  A  NUTSHELL 

SUCH  AN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTION  as  "Chautauqua " 
is  still  news  to  the  British  public,  tho  it  is  somewhat 
venerable  with  us.  The  size  of  this  country  explains  its 
flourishing  condition,  since  it  supplies  so  many  people  remote 
from  cultural  centers  with  mental  occupation.  England  doubt- 
less has  the  same  "dullness  and  stagnation  which  is  the  lot  of 
little  towns,"  but  the  railway  takes  you  from  one  end  of  their 


FRANCE,   TOO.    WAS   EXPECTANT. 

f  you  don't  eat  all  your  soup  at  once,  I'll  keep  Chariot  away 
from  P?ris."      (In  France  he  is  affectionately,  "Chariot.") 

— Cave  in  Le  Matin  (Paiis). 


country  to  another  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  writer  of  the  fol- 
lowing for  the  Manchester  Guardian,  does  not  recommend  a  nev 
institution  to  his  readers,  but  views  it  as  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  his  American  travels: 

' '  The  Chautauqua  season  has  been  in  full  blast  here.  Motoring 
through  hundreds  of  little  towns,  you  will  see  a  prominent  sign 
upon  which  is  written  the  name  of  the  town  and.  after  it,  the 
word  'Chautauqua.'  Behind  it  is  one  huge  tent  and  perhaps  a 
number  of  others.  A  little  town  of  500  inhabitants  will  gather 
together  as  many  as  5,000  people  at  its  local  Chautauqua,  and  as 
something  like  ten  thousand  Chautauquas  are  being  held  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  estimated  that  perhaps  20.000,000  people  take 
part  in  them  during  the  course  of  the  summer. 

"The  superior  smile  at  Chautauqua.  In  truth  it  has  a  little  of 
the  element  of  the  correspondence  college  and  nothing  at  all  in 
common  with  the  British  Association.  The  first  gathering  to- 
gether was  more  or  less  religious  in  character  and  was  held  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Chautauqua,  about  h. -.If  a  century  ago.  amid  nearly 
virgin  forest.  With  the  religious  element  were  gradually  com- 
bined instruction  and  recreation.  Perhaps  it  is  more  like  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  than  any  other  institution,  but  even  that  does  not 
describe  it  exactly.  From  that  original  gathering  it  has  spread 
all  over  the  country,  ft  is  essentially  an  institution  for  a  big 
country. 

"Americans  have  a  positive  hunger  for  'getting  together'  and, 
having  got  together,  for  receiving  instruction  upon  not  too  ardu- 
ous terms.  Chautauqua  meets  this  need  so  successfully  that  it  is 
a  household  word. 

"At  the  central  gathering  together  still  on  bake  Chautauqua, 
arrangements  are  made  for  lectures  and  instruction  of  every 
possible  kind.  Months  beforehand  terms  have  been  arrange  1 
with  some  of  the  besl  musicians,  pairters,  historians,  and  bo  forth 
to  organize  a  course  of  study  for  the  two  summer  months.  Thus 
a  pianist  arranges  for  a  Beries  of  pupils  whose  studies  he  overlooks 
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during  that  time,  both  in  the  form  of  actual  practise  and  of  theory 
together.  Main-  people  find  in  Chautauqua  stimulus  for  the 
whole  year,  especially  those  who.  by  reason  of  such  circumstances 
as  distance  or  shortage  of  funds,  are  very  much  thrown  back  upon 
their  own  resources.  The  life  is  most  of  the  time  in  the  open  air, 
rowing,  swimming,  riding — all  of  which  are  easily  available  here — 
being  among  the  recreations.  People  meet  their  friends  year 
after  year,  and  some  of  them  lay  emphasis  on  study,  some  on 
recreation,  some  on  religion.  It  is  designed  with  extraordinary 
aptitude  to  meet  all  needs. 

"'The  local  Chautauqua  is  the  event  of  the  year,  and  it  saves 
many  a  little  town  from  that  dullness  and  stagnation  which  is  the 
lot  of  little  towns  in  whatever  continent." 


GRASSO  AND  THE  ITALIAN  THEATER 

A  /TrSIC  AXD  THE  DRAMA  divide  thin?s  Italian  in 
%/  3  New  York  on  a  strange  basis.  Instead  of  going  "fifty- 
_L  ▼  _1_  fifty,"  as  the  phrase  is,  they  split  something  like 
ninety-ten,  and  the  results  in  both  cases  are  quite  satisfactory 
to  the  elements  interested.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  re- 
flects so  much  glory  on  Italian  art,  points  out  the  New  York 


GIOVANNI    GRASSO 

Who  comes  for  tils  first    \i*'n  with  the  reputation   of  being  the 
greatest  melodramatic  tragedian  of  Italy. 


Herald,  that  "the  Italian  Governmenl  abandoned  an  idea  once 
suggested  of  establishing  an  Italian  theater  in  this  city."  The 
houses  devoted  to  Italian  theatrical  art  are  bumble  enough. 
"Theaters  abandoned  by  the  inexorable  decrees  of  the  burlesque 
wheel,  unsuited  to  the  cinema,  and  too  old-fashioned  for  the  use 

of  the  Yiddish  actors,  usually  servo  as  her  temples."  I  bit  when 
the  stars  of  the  Italian  stage  visit  the  city,  "nothing  could  be 
more  creditable  to  Italian  stage  arl  than  the  enthusiastic  support 
accorded  them  in  tin-  bumble  theaters  of  this  city."  So  the 
Herald  reviews  the  sii nation  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  American 
visit  of  the  famous  Sicilian  actor,  Giovanni   Grasso.    We  read: 

"  It  was  Mimi  Agnglia  who  first  added  the  prestige  of  a  distin- 
guished name  to  these  troupes.    E~\  er  since  her  firsl  engagements 


at  the  playhouses  on  Broadway  she  has  paid  frequent  visits  to 
the  Italian  theaters  of  this  and  other  large  cities.  So  prosperous 
has  her  experience  proved  that  Giovanni  Grasso,  long  associated 
with  this  actress  abroad  in  the  performance  of  the  Sicilian  folk 
pieces,  has  come  to  New  York  and  selected  a  theater  in  the  Bow- 
ery as  the  scene  of  his  appearances. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  the  local  Italian  colony  should  feel 
any  mortification  that  the  distinguished  foreigner  is  inviting  this 
country  to  witness  his  art  under  such  modest  circumstances. 
Ermete  Novelli  and  some  of  his  predecessors  made  but  little  ap- 
peal to  the  English-speaking  public.  Nor  did  their  own  country- 
men seem  anxious  to  witness  their  appearances  here  when  the 
scene  was  one  of  the  theaters  up-town.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  a 
question  of  the  px-ices;  seats  in  the  galleries  were  as  cheap  as  any 
to  be  had  down-town.  The  Italian  colony  could  not  for  some  rea- 
son be  attracted  to  its  favorites  up-town,  generous  as  it  may  be  in 
its  support  of  the  opera. 

"So  there  is  greater  glory  in  the  presence  of  large  audiences  at 
the  theaters  in  the  Bowery  than  in  the  meager  gatherings  that 
greeted  the  eminent  Signor  Novelli  at  the  Lyric  Theater  or 
Signora  Aguglia  at  the  Broadway  Theater  on  her  first  visit 
here.  The  applause  of  crowding  compatriots,  even  if  it  echo 
under  the  shabby  ceilings  of  a  Bowery  playhouse,  has  the  sound 
of  genuine  appreciation  more  stimulating  to  art  and  more 
encouraging  than  the  polite  approval  of  a  few,  ignorant  of  the 
language  which  the  actors  are  speaking." 

If  a  stray  visitor  of  alien  tongue  goes  here  he  is  greeted  with 
smiling  interest.  The  bill  changes  every  night  and  the  prodigious 
work  involved  in  such  an  effort  is  helped  out  by  a  prompter 
whose  whispering  is  an  accompaniment  like  a  rustling  breeze  to 
the  entire  course  of  the  play.  "The  repertory  is  catholic.  From 
the  'Year  of  the  Plague  in  Naples'  down  to  Sem  Benelli  and 
D'Annunzio,  they  put  the  drama  of  all  periods  before  their  compa- 
triots."    The  present  visitor  is  described  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

"Giovanni  Grasso,  who  is  playing  at  the  Royal  Theatre  in  the 
Bowery,  comes  to  this  country  with  the  reputation  of  being  the 
greatest  melodramatic  tragedian  of  Italy.  But  he  is  anxious 
to  be  more  than  an  actor — a  man  with  a  mission,  in  fact.  That 
mission  is  through  his  dramatic  art  to  nurture,  to  inspire,  to 
develop  the  better  qualities  of  his  own  Sicilian  race,  for  every 
play  in  which  he  appears,  he  says,  teaches  a  lesson.  Here,  that 
mission  is  to  inspire  these  qualities  so  that  the  Sicilians  in  New 
York  may  be  better  Americans,  for,  he  says,  as  the  pigeons  in 
Europe  flock  around  the  man  who  feeds  them,  his  countrymen 
flock  to  hear  him  play  because  they  are  always  seeking  something 
that  will  help  them,  that  will  do  them  good,  and  they  know  they 
can  find  something  in  the  plays.  That  is  the  reason,  he  says, 
why  he  has  made  the  Sicilian  drama  his  specialty;  why,  in  these 
later  years,  he  has  confined  himself  to  it.  Sicilians  often  are  mis- 
understood, he  says;  they  are  credited  chiefly  with  being  vin- 
dictive, while  they  have  many  good  and  great  characteristics. 
So  it  is  his  mission  to  reveal  the  true  Sicilian  nature  to  other 
races  as  well  as  to  keep  before  his  countrymen  the  higher  qualities 
of  manhood. 

"Some  persons,  for  example,  Grasso  said,  think  the  Sicilian 
is  not  chivalrous.  That  is  false.  The  Sicilian  has  high  regard 
for  women.  He  tells  a  story  of  his  own  experience.  He  was  four- 
teen years  old  and  was  playing  Shakespeare's  'Othello'  in  Italian 
in  the  theater  in  Catania,  Sicily,  which  had  been  his  father's. 
His  father,  by  the  way,  had  died  previously  and  the  support  of 
the  family  had  devolved  upon  him.  Near  the  stage  sat  a  man  and 
his  wife.  The  man  was  bullying  the  woman  quite  audibly. 
Grasso  after  a  time,  in  an  aside,  warned  him  to  slop.  The  bully 
persisted.  Again  Grasso  interrupted  his  lines  to  say  in  Sicilian, 
'  If  you  don't  cut  it  out,  I'll  smash  you.'  The  warning  went  un- 
heeded. Finally  Grasso  stopt  in  the  middle  of  a  phrase,  sprang 
from  the  stage,  grabbed  the  man,  punched  his  head  and  threw 
him  into  the  aisle.  Then  he  went  back  to  the  stage  and  resumed 
his  speech. 

"The  applause  of  the  audience  stopt  the  performance,  Grasso 
says,  but  he  explained  that  the  applause  was  not  because  he  had 
introduced  something  exciting  into  the  play,  but  because  he  had 
taken  the  part  of  a  woman.  That  he  says,  was  evidence  of 
Sicilian  chivalry. 

"Speaking  or  himself  and  his  early  life,  Grasso  says  his  first 
experience  with  the  stage  was  with  marionettes.  Bis  father  had 
a  Punch  and  .Judy  theater  in  Catania.  C.rasso  himself  had  his 
part  in  a  play  when  he  was  seven  years  old.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  an  actor. 
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"While  'Othello'  is  the  only  play  by  Shakespeare  in  which  he 
has  appeared,  the  Sicilian  is  intimate  with  all  the  Shakespearean 
works.  One  characteristic  of  their  heroes,  he  says,  is  that  they 
are  chivalrous,  and  this  he  greatly  admires.  He  explained  that 
one  reason  why  he  had  not  essayed  more  Shakespearean  roles  is 
that  he  grew  too  large  early.  When  he  thrashed  the  nagging  hus- 
band at  fourteen,  he  was  no  stripling,  but  a  man  in  build.  He 
stands  at  least  six  feet  in  height,  but  looks  almost  squat  because 
of  his  bulk.  His  strength  seems  to  be  prodigious,  for  when  he 
strikes  his  clenched  fist  into  the  open  palm  of  his  other  hand,  it 
is  with  the  force  of  a  pile-driver." 


COLLEGES  FOR  SILK  SHIRTS 

NOT  ALL  THE  WAR  WAGES  went  for  silk  shirts, 
thinks  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  else  there  would  not  be 
the  crowding  into  college  that  this  autumn  is  witnessing. 
Something  must  have  been  held  back  from  the  swollen  Avages  of 
that  time  to  pay  for  the  expensive  education  of  to-day,  especially 
now  that  unemployment  has  become  so  wide-spread.  The  two 
conditions  appear  irreconcilable  and  newspapers  are  trying  to 
fathom  the  mystery.  "LTsually  a  business  depression  results  in 
Small  entering  classes,"  points  out  the  Decatur  Herald.  But  at 
some  institutions  the  doors  have  to  be  closed  before  all  the 
applicants  are  enrolled.  The  situation  would  seem  to  afford 
ample  material  for  answer  to  the  questions  raised  by  a  play 
current  in  New  York  which  sets  out  to  exhibit  the  worthlessness 
of  the  modern  system  of  college  education.  One  of  the  characters 
in  •"The  Man  in  the  Making"  says  there's  a  great  difference 
between  going  to  college  and  being  sent  there.  As  he  wras  sent 
without  the  proper  preliminary  training,  he  fell  among  the 
wasters  and  brought  chagrin  to  his  father  and  disasters  to  him- 
self. The  play's  message  may  have  plenty  of  confirmation  if 
some  of  the  comment  on  the  present  situation  realizes  itself  in 
results.      The  Decatur  daily  for  example   observes: 

"Why  this  rush  to  the  campuses  at  a  time  when  incomes  are 
supposed  to  be  reduced  and  household  economies  are  essential? 

"One  reason  may  be  found  in  the  general  lack  of  jobs  at  high 
wages  rather  common  two  and  three  years  ago,  which  enabled  a 
youngster  just  out  of  high  school  to  gratify  his  whim  for  shirts  of 
vari-colored  shades  and  fine  texture,  and  to  dress  in  clothes  pos- 
ing that  dash  and  swagger  popularly  supposed  to  characterize 
the  habiliments  of  college  men.  WThy  go  to  college  if  you  can 
draw  down  the  mazuma  in  an  office  and  still  dress  like  a  collegian? 
"Xot  many  youngsters  are  being  kidnaped  for  high-paying 
positions  these  days.  In  fact  a  good  many  of  these  same  young 
men  have  found  to  their  sorrow  howr  slender  is  the  hold  on  the 
ladder  of  success  when  a  man  enters  life  work  with  his  education 
'till  incomplete.  Years  like  1918,  1919,  and  1920  seem  to  refute 
the  old  fogy  notion  that  the  grinding  drudgery  of  hard  work  is 
ntial  for  success,  but  the  last  year  has  rather  tended  to  prove 
that  the  man  without  special  training  is  under  a  heavy  handicap. 
s'»  young  men  are  returning  to  school. 

"The  o. 000,000  unemployed  represent  that  part  of  the  popu- 
ation  that  would  not  be  interested  in  higher  education  under  any 
circumstances.  The  families  of  only  moderate  means  who  put 
a  boy  or  girl  into  college  will  manage  somehow,  for  any  father  or 
mother  worth  the  name  will  gladly  make  sacrifices  in  behalf  of 
their  children's  education." 

The  Troy  Record  finds  some  comfort  in  the  possibility  that  the 
facts  argue  an  overdoing  of  the  prediction  of  a  hard  winter. 
Banks  report  larger  savings  deposits  than  ever  before.     Then, 

Certainly  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  enrolling  for  the 
college  year  because  they  are  out  of  work  have  the  wherewithal 
to  finance  themselves;  otherwise  they  would  not  enroll. 

If  the  opinion  that  interest  in  higher  learning  is  being  taken 
up  at  the  point  where  it  stopt  when  we  went  to  Avar  is  true. 
that  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times.  There  is 
an  inclination  in  some  quarters  to  deprecate  the  time  spent  in 
college  and  university.  The  criticism  is  not  warranted,  for 
knowledge  never  hurt  anybody.  A  self-educated  man  may  be 
more  successful  than  a  college  graduate,  but  that  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  college  or  of  the  education. 


"It  is  possible  for  a  young  man  to  waste  his  time  in  college^  just 
as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  AAaste  his  time  anyAvhere  else.  Every- 
thing else  equal,  the  college  man  will  be  better  equipped  to  grap- 
ple the  problems  of  life  than  the  man  who  is  deprived  of  such  an 
education 

"That,  hoAvever,  is  not  so  much  to  the  point  as  the  fact  that  if 
there  is  popular  interest  in  higher  learning,  the  general  leAel  of 
intelligence  is  raised.  That  is  desirable,  for  besides  increasing 
efficiency,  it  adds  to  a  people's  ability  to  enjoy  a  thousand  and 
one  facts  of  life  of  which  they  would  otherwise  be  ignorant." 

Harvard  reports  1000  applicants  for  entrance;  Dartmouth  has 
found  itself  compelled  to  decline  1500  applications:  other  Xew 
England  colleges  are  similarly  affected  in  a  somewhat  less  degree. 
"Capacity"   signs  Avill   likely  be  hung  out   all  along  the  way, 
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GRASSO,   AS  CARUSO   SAW  HIM. 

This  cartoon  was  drawn  by  Caruso  in  Sorrento  three  weeks  before 
his  death,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  La  Follia,  the  Italian  paper 
published  here.  It  shows  the  enormous  Grasso  as  he  appears  in 
"Malia,"  the  stormy  Sicilian  play  which  served  for  his  London 
debut  in  1908,   and  for   Mimi-Aguglia's   New  York   debut   later  in 

the  s'irne  year. 


facts  which  lead  the  Manchester  (X.  H.)  Union  to  recall  an  OAer- 
modest  prophesy.  It  eA-en  forces  the  suggestion  that  education 
may  be  oAerdone,  or  at  least  that  certain  institutions  might 
groAv  beyond  the  limits  of  manageable  size: 

"'Some  striking  calculations  of  probable  college  attendance 
twenty-five  and  fifty  years  hence  were  published  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  based  on  statistics  obtainable  at  that  time.  It  Avas 
made  clear  that  a  tremendous  impetus  had  been  giAen  to  the 
movement  toward  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  it  Avas 
shoAvn  that  with  a  continuance  and  growth  of  the  movement  the 
universities  of  the  future  promised  to  dwarf  in  comparison  the 
largest  of  those  at  the  present.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the 
universities  to-day  are  so  huge  that  grave  question  has  arisen 
in  some  quarters  if  they  have  not  passed  the  point  of  maximum 
vantage  in  the  training  of  students,  and  there  has  been  a  distinct 
increase  of  actiA-ity  by  advocates  of  the  small  college  as  opposed 
to  the  A-ast  university.  The  statement  of  conditions  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  academic  year  promises  to  heighten  general  in- 
terest in  this  question. 

"It  has  long  been  admitted  that  education  is  one  of  the  na- 
tion's greatest  businesses,  and  we  now  have  evidence  that  it  is  a 
business  which  is  continuing  to  develop  through  hard  times  just 
as  it  developed  in  times  of  popular  affluence.  The  immediate 
problem  of  making  the  supply  equal  the  demand  for  educational 
facilities  is  likely  to  be  sufficiently  absorbing  to  concent' 
a1  tention  upon  the  needs  of  the  present,  to  the  temporary  exclu- 
sion of  worry  about  the  similar,  if  still  more  extensive,  difficulties 
of  the  generations  to  come." 


OUR  LAWLESS   AGE 


CONTEMPT  FOR  LAW  and  the  present  revolt  against 
the  spirit  of  authority  make  this  age  eminently  "one 
of  sham  and  counterfeit."  said  James  M  Beck,  Solicitor- 
GeneraJ  of  the  United  States,  in  an  address  before  the  recent 
convention  of  the  American  Bar  Association  at  Cincinnati, 
the  speaker  rejecting  the  easy  theory  that  these  symptoms  of 
a  grave  malady  are  merely  a  reaction  of  the  World  War.  His 
portrayal  of  the  lawlessness  A\kicb  now  seems  to  be  character- 
i  -tic  of  the  whole  world  and  which  is  said  to  be  so  much  evidenced 
i.i  our  own  criminal  statistics,  evokes  sympathetic  response 
from  some  of  the  religious  press,  and  George  F.  Foster  declares 
in  America  (Catholic)  that  "the  citizens  of  this  country  should 
I,-  grateful  to  Mr.  Beck  for  his  timely  warning  of  the  perils  of 
the  immediate  future"  Far  from  causing  the  moral  sickness 
of  the  age  says  the  Solicitor-General  in  his  address  as  published 
in  the  daily  press,  the  World  War  was  in  itself,  perhaps,  but  one 
of  its  many  symptoms.  Some  of  the  contributory  causes  of  the 
world's  disorder  listed  by  this  legal  authority  are  reluctance  to 
obey  laws  regarded  as  unreasonable  or  vexatious,  the  law's 
delays  and  laxity  in  administration  winch  have  bred  a  spirit 
of  contempt,  and  the  rampant  individualism  which  began  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  with  its  excessive  emphasis  on  the 
rights  of  man  and  small  stress  on  man's  duties.  In  proof  of  his 
contention.  Mr.  Beck  instances  the  records  of  the  criminal  courts 
and  police  dockets,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  press;  violations 
of  the  sumptuary  laws,  which  in  the  case  of  the  prohibition 
statute  have  resulted  in  fines  aggregating  an  estimate  of  $300,- 
000,000;  and  "an  increase  in  nine  years  of  nearly  400  per  cent 
in  the  comparatively  narrow  sphere  of  the  Federal  criminal 
jurisdiction."  Nor  is  the  spirit  of  revolt  limited  to  secular  laws, 
thinks  Mr.  Beck,  for 

"In  the  greater  sphere  of  social  life  we  find  the  same  revolt 
against  the  institutions  which  have  the  sanction  of  the  past. 
I  aws  which  mark  the  decent  restraints  of  print,  speech  and 
-Iress  ha\e  in  recent  decades  been  increasingly  disregarded 
The  very  foundations  of  the  great  and  primitive  institutions  of 
mankind  -like  the  family,  the  Church  and  the  State— have  been 
shaken  Nature  itself  is  defied.  Thus,  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence (Jf  s,x-  is  disregarded  by  social  and  political  movements 
which  ignore  the  permanent  differentiation  of  social  function 
ordained  by  God  himself  " 

Five  plagues  are  afflicting  humanity,  said  the  Pope  last  year  in 
a  public  utterance  before  the  College  of  Cardinals.  The  first, 
Mr.  Beck  recalls,  is  the  unprecedented  challenge  to  authority; 
,,,d.  hatred  between  man  and  man;  third,  abnormal  aversion 
io  work;  fourth,  the  excessive  thirst  for  pleasure;  fifth,  a  gross 
materialism  which  denies  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  in  human 
life.  All  these  charges,  says  the  lawyer,  are  proved  in  recent 
experience  II  is.  however,  to  a  wide-spread  change  in  social 
conditions  rather  than  to  any  change  <A  man's  essential  nature 
thai  the  Solicitor-General  attributes  the  malady  of  our  time. 
\\  .,,,,,  I,,  him  thai  'the  morale  of  our  industrial  civilization 
I, a.  been  shattered     Work  for  work's  sake,  as  the  most  glorious 

privilege  of  human  faculties,  has  gone,  both  as  an  ideal  and  as  a 
potenl  spirit.     The  conception  of  work  as  a  degrading  servitude 

to  be  don-  with  reluctance  and  grudging  inefficiency,  seems  to 

he  the  Id.  al  of  millions  of  men  of  all  classes  and  in  all  countries." 
Th,  enigma,  then,   which   this  situation   propounds  to   us, 

:m,|    whioh,     'like   the  riddle  of   the  Sphinx,   we   will   solve  or   he 

,;,   troyed,"   is   this:     "Has    the   increa  e   in   Hie   potential   of 


human  power,  through  thermodynamics,  been  accomplished  by 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  potential  of  human  character'.'*" 
Unfortunately, 

"A  mass  morality  has  been  substituted  for  individual 
morality,  and  group*  morality  generally  intensifies  the  vices 
more  than  the  virtues  of  man.  What  was  true  of  Germany 
was  true— although  in  lesser  degree — of  all  civilized  nations. 
In  all  of  them,  the  individual  had  been  submerged  in  group 
formations,  and  the  effect  upon  the  character  of  man  has  not 
been  bene^.cial.     .     -     - 

"There  are  many  palliatives  for  the  evils  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed.    To  rekindle  in  men  the  love  of  work  for  work's  sake  I 
and  the  spirit  of  discipline,  which  the  lost  sense  of  human  soli-  , 
darity  once  inspired,  would  do  much  to  solve  the  problem,  for 
work  is  the  greatest  moral  force  in  the  world.     If  we  of  this 
generation   can   only    recognize  that  the  evil   exists,    then    the  j 
situation  is  not  past  remedy.  _ 

"I.  have  faith  in   the  inextinguishable  spark  of   the  Divine  \ 
which  is  in  the  human  soul  and  which  our  complex  mechanical 
civilization  has  not  extinguished.     Gf  this,  the  World  War  was  | 
in  itself  a  proof.     All  the  horrible  resources  of  mechanics  and 
chemistry    were    utilized    to    coerce    the    human    soul,    and  all 
proved  ineffectual." 

"This  thoughtful  and   philosophical  address  can  not  fail  to  I 
exert   considerable    influence,"    believes  The    Reformed    Church 
Messenger,  and  it  asks: 

"Is  the  Church  doing  all  that  is  within  her  power  to  bring 
her  children  back  to  'the  law  and  the  testimony,'  and  to  inspire 
them  with  the  vision  which  alone  can  bring  guidance  and  restraint 
and  make  life  decent,   tolerant  and  brotherly?     Of  all  men  in| 
the  world,  Christian   pastors  hare  the  largest  responsibility  to-day II 
m   emphasizing   the   truth    that    -the   duty   of  everyone   consis's    in 
respecting   the   rights   of  others.'     The  peril  of  the  hour  is  that 
classes  and  individuals  are   trying  to  diminish  other  people's 
rights   and   then   enlarge   their   own.     And   the   wages   of   law-L 
lessness  is  chaos  and  death." 

It  is  a  gloomy  picture  Mr.  Beck  has  drawn,  says  The  Catholidi 
Vigil  (Grand  Rapids)— "a  picture  that  is  all  shadow."     He  see. 
tradition  swept  aside  by  a  generation  which  "in  its  wild  debaucl 
of  freedom  has  thrown  its  heritage  to  the  winds  and  turned  it 
drunken  steps  into  the  darkness."      Then, 

•What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  it  all?  The  supreme  test  o 
man's  building  came  in  the  World  War  which  focused  th« 
man'fold  weaknesses  of  that  building;  the  strain  was  too  great 
It  is  no  longer  a  crisis  that  confronts  the  world,  but  a  failure 
the  same  failure  that  confronted  the  race  al  the  .lawn  of  things 
the  failure  of  humanity  to  get  along  without  God.  Were  ever; 
invention  of  the  mechanical  era  wiped  out  to-day  at  a  singl 
stroke,  humanity  would  be  the  richer;  there  would  be  less  po\  ert: 
less  discontent,  less  maddening  money  fever  than  there  is  to-dav 
We  have  simply  taken  the  wrong  road  and  we  have  abon 
reached  the  journey's  end." 

However,  The  Churchman  (Episcopal)  thinks  that  if  Mr.  Bej 

were  to  look  beneath  the  surface,  "he  would  find  many  hope] 

signs  m  our  day  and  generation."     To  be  sure,  there  is  hum 

evil,    but  then-  is  something  good  too,  and,    says    this    journ: 

•We  venture  to  think  that   Mr.  Beck  does  not  know  hisgener; 

lion -it  all  We  doubt  whether  he  knows  what  most  of  tho  .vow 
minds  ami  souls  are  thinking  about  or  dreaming.  A  good  inai 
Of  „„,-  young  men  and    women  could   paint  about    as  pessimist 

.,  ,,i, ■lure  of  the  generation  which  Mr.  Beck  probably  holds 

veneration  ae  t mo  which  he  painted  in  Cincmnata  of  g 

oresenl  day.  It  would  he  well  for  men  like  Mr.  Beck  to  lal 
I,,,,,,  to  ask  questions.     Perhaps  he  has  asked  questions  a. 

doe     not    understand  the  answers  received." 
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THE  SHEPHERD  AND  THE  WOLVES 


O 


X  THE  FRONT  DOOR  of  every  rectory  should  be 
placed  a  placard  like  this  one  which  an  Iowa  bank  has 
posted  above  the  teller's  window:  "Stock  Salesmen, 
Bird-Dogs,  Oil- Well  Men,  Blue-Sky  Artists,  Porch  Climbers, 
Confidence  Men  and  Thieves  Not  Wanted — Stay  Out."  The 
writer  who  makes  this  remark  in  the  current  Ecclesiastical  Review 
(Catholic,  Philadelphia)  is  so  gravely  concerned  over  the  '  notori- 
ous fact  that  priests  as  a  class  fall  easy  victims  to  investment 
salesmen,"  that  he  advises  the  theological  seminaries  of  his  Church 
to  add  to  their  courses  on  pastoral  theology  a  few  lectures  on  the 
subject  of  a  priest  and  his  personal  investments.  If  young 
aspirants  for  priesthood  "were  asked  to  take  notes  of  such  lec- 
tures for  future  reference  and  were  told  to  read  those  notes  before 
making  any  investments,  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  escape 
many  a  pitfall,"  we  are  told.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  Catholic  priests  are  so  likely  to 
be  victimized  is  the  fact  that  they  are  in  a 
somewhat  different  position  from  other  men. 
That  is— 


"Business  men  have  a  log-'cal  place  for 
their  earnings.  They  buy  a  store  of  their 
own.  or  use  the  surplus  for  necessary  im- 
provements, or  increase  their  stock.  Labor- 
ing men  have  a  desire  to  own  a  home  of  their 
own.  and  making  payments  on  that  home 
gives  them  a  place  for  their  savings.  A 
priest  is  not  so  situated.  He  has  no  family 
ihat  induces  him  to  save  for  future  needs. 
and  there  is  no  particular  endeavor  that 
calls  for  his  savings.  His  money  is  loose  and 
he  becomes  a  prey  to  the  wily  investment 
salesman.  Back  of  all  this,  tho,  there  is 
something  else  that  leads  many  men  of  the 
cloth  to  spend  their  money  foolishly,  and 
lose  it.  There  are  any  number  of  safe  in- 
vestments that  net  a  very  fair  rate  of 
interest.  Many  men  are  not  satisfied  with 
(»  or  even  8  per  cent.;  they  want  extraor- 
dinary returns,  anywhere  from  25  to  100 
per  cent.,  and  with  this  object  in  view,  they 
make  investments  and  fall  easy  victims  to 
those  who  offer  large  dividends,  and  end  by 
losing  their  money,  capita!  as  well  as  interest. 
So  it  is  eovetousness,  greed  for  dollars,  that 
makes  many  a  man  invest  heavily  and  lose 
all." 


(( 


B 


DR.  JOHN  G.   BENSON, 

"Who   operates   a    "social    clinic"   for 
the  discouraged  and  the  unfortunate. 


Another  aspect  of   the   investment  game 

that  is  not  a  credit  to  the  clergy  and  which  has  given  rise  to 
(Iter  feeling  and  a  great  deal  of  scandal,   according   to   the 

Catholic  writer,  is  the  fact  that  some  priests  who  "are  not 
itufied  to  make  fools  of  themselves  in  money  matters  try 
o  get  others  into  the  same  class."    In  particular,  "when  priests 

urge  laymen,  often  their  own  parishioners,  to  get  in  on  invest- 

Qts  that  turn  out  badly,  they  are  injuring  their  cause  more 

han  they  imagine."    For  we  are  asked  to  think  of  "the  kumilia- 

ion  a  pastor  must  feel  when  his  own  people  ask  him  about  a 

venture  into  which  he  led  them  and  he  must  give  them  an 
iya8ive   answer,   because   he   knows   the   money  is  lost  and  the 

victims  know,  too,  that  it  is  gone  never  more  to  return." 

^nung  priests  are  Avarned  against  propositions  guaranteeing 
o  double  or  triple  their  money,  and  are  advised  to  place  their 
loney  in  safe  bonds  and  mortgages  with  a  fair  rate  of   interest, 

or  in  insurance  policies  or  building-and-loan  shares.     A  parting 

admonition  is  offered,  which  perhaps  might  be  taken  to  heart  by 

Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  laymen  as  well  as  priests: 

Fathers,  beware  of  friends,  college  chums,  and  ex-seminarians, 
men  are  pests  when  it  comes  to  working  priests.     Invest- 
ments are  not  matters  of  friendship  or  sympathy.     When  a  friend 
"tiers  to  let  you  in  on  the  ground  floor,  be  very  cautious,  be- 
cause most  of  their  floors  are  built  upon  a  tottering  foundation." 


<A  HOUSE  OF  HAPPINESS"  FOR  THE 
GREAT  WHITE  WAY 

ENSONIZING  THE  CHURCH  is  a  mighty  good 
thing,"  recently  wrote  a  Broadway  actor  after  a  visit 
to  Union  Methodist  Church,  which  embraces  in  its 
program  music  teaching,  free  shower-baths,  a  cheap  luncheon, 
a  "social  clinic"  for  the  discouraged  and  inept,  homes  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  a  children's  playground,  everything  being  open  to 
all,  "regardless  of  creed,  nationality,  or  social  standing  in  New 
York's  'White  Light'  district."  As  briefly  mentioned  in  these 
pages  last  November,  Union  Church  advertises  itself  to  Broad- 
way by  means  of  a  blazing  cross  over  the  entrance,  and  it  makes 
an  especial  appeal  to  strangers  by  arranging  personal  conve- 
niences for  them  and  caring  for  those  in  need.  As  the  actor  is 
further  quoted  in  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist), 

he  was  much  surprized  that  "all  other  people 

in  the  church  are  not  alike,  but  that  if  one 
goes  far  enough  into  it,  he  will  find  a  lot  of 
straight-forward,  decent-living,  clean-think- 
ing folks  that  any  red-blooded  man  would 
love  to  associate  with."  The  church  is 
known  as  "a  House  of  Happiness"  because 
of  the  cheer  it  has  brought  to  many  unfor- 
tunates. "One  of  the  first  things  Dr.  John 
G.  Benson  did  after  coming  to  Union  Church," 
writes  Laura  Comstock  Dunlap  in  the 
New  York  Globe,  "was  to  open  to  the  public 
without  charge  the  shower-baths  which  had 
been  installed  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers 
who  were  welcomed  at  the  church  during 
the  war.  Then  he  utilized  the  culinary 
arrangements  which  had  been  a  canteen 
feature  to  furnish  luncheon  to  the  public  at 
the  moderate  price  of  35  cents."  Now  "about 
200  persons  are  fed  every  day,  seated  in  a 
pleasant  dining-room  with  regular  waiters.' 
More  important,  perhaps,  is  that — 

"Next,  Dr.  Benson  formed  what  he  calls 
his  'social  clinic'  Every  afternoon  he  de- 
votes two  hours  to  listening  to  those  in  need 
of  help  or  advice  and  often  ends  by  turning 
them  over  to  his  specialists,  a  lawyer,  a  busi- 
ness adviser,  a  doctor,  or  a  dentist,  who 
form  his  cabinet.  While  these  local  plans 
were  being  worked  out,  Dr.  Benson  was 
quietly  forming  a  group  of  associate  members  all  over  the 
United  States,  now  numbering  a  thousand.  They  are  those 
who  by  the  payment  of  $.3.00  a  year  or  more  became  identified 
with  the  movement.  In  return  they  have  a  church  home 
when  they  come  to  the  city.  They  may  send  their  baggage 
to  the  parish  house,  to  be  held  pending  their  choice  of  a  location. 
The  office  staff  will  hold  mail,  receipt  for  telegrams,  secure  tickel  - 
for  places  of  amusement  and  map  out  an  itinerary  for  shopping 
or  sightseeing.  On  the  other  hand  the  associates  may  be  very 
usefin  to  the  church.  No  fewer  than  fifty  runaway  girls  have  bei  a 
returned  to  their  friends  or  suitably  located  in  New  York  in  the 
year  since  Dr.  Bensou  came  to  the  work,  most  of  them  from  the 
West.  In  communicating  with  their  friends  the  good  pastor 
often  makes  use  of  the  nearesl  associate  to  reassure  the  frightened 
parents  or  call  them  to  the  rescue.  The  lure  of  Broadway  brings 
many  young  people  to  this  particular  part  of  New  York,  and 
Dr.  Benson  has  made  known  his  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the 
stranded  and  distrest  to  all  the  traffic  officers  for  blocks  around. 
The  result  is  the  kindly  'cops'  turn  tho  footsteps  of  wanderers 
to  this  church  of  the  open  door,  where  they  receive  a  warm 
welcome. 

"It  is  in  fact  for  the  benefit  of  boys  and  girls  out  of  work  or 
alone  in  the  city  that  the  Union  Church  is  putting  forth  its  most 
str<  nuous  efforts  at  present.  Two  houses  next  the  church  hav< 
been  purchased,  tlnown  together,  and  fitted  up  for  the  use  of 
gins.  The  parlor  of  one  house  has  been  made  a  memorial  by 
Oscar  .J.  Dennis,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Dennis  Parlor  will 
be  used  as  a  reception-room  where  girls  may  receive  their  callers. 
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It  will  have  wicker  furniture,  a  library,  little  desks,  a  telephone, 
and  every  convenience.  In  the  basement  the  old-fashioned 
kitchen  will  he  supplied  with  an  electric  laundry  machine  where 
the  girls  may  do  their  washing,  and  on  the  capacious  range  they 
may  cook  their  breakfasts  or  indulge  in  candy-making  to  their 
hearts'  content.  The  back  parlor  of  this  house  will  be  used  for 
Dr.  Benson's  clinic.  Both  houses  are  now  practically  full,  but 
rooms  are  always  reserved  for  'transients,'  meaning  the  stranger 
.  >r  girl  out  of  work.  To  her  no  charge  is  made  for  the  room  except 
the  ]>erforniance  of  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  her  until  she 
has  tlie  position  which  Dr.  Benson  is  wonderfully  successful  in 
obtaining  for  her.  It  is  desired  to  extend  this  feature  of  the  work 
and  next  winter  vocational  classes,  including  printing,  will  be 
started  to  fit  the  girl  for  earning  her  living.  At  present  a  good 
many  are  placed  in  families  as  domestic  help.  Meantime  the 
hoys  are  not  forgotten.  For  them  several  floors  of  the  parish 
house  have  been  fitted  up  into  dormitories,  and  the  boy,  like  the 
girl,  is  not  charged  till  he  gets  a  job.  During  the  summer  a 
slanting  roof  of  the  house  is  to  be  raised  so  that  in  all  about  100 
young  men  may  be  accommodated  in  the  four  floors  of  the  build- 
ing.   The  front  rooms  are  to  be  devoted  to  vocational  work." 

These,  we  are  told,  are  only  a  few  of  the  plans  of  "this  wizard 
in  modern  church  activities,"  which  has  so  imprest  Broad- 
way and  won  for  him  a  testimonial  from  men  '  of  every 
religion  and  none."  While  he  believes  in  salvation  in  "the 
good  old  Methodist  way,"  Dr.  Benson  has  also  a  word  for 
"salvation  through  music,  the  arts,  or  whatever  arouses  the  best 
and  holiest  instincts  of  man." 


HOW  NOT  TO  TRAIN  PREACHERS 

PULPIT  POWER  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the 
clergyman  to-day,  yet,  complains  the  Boston  Transcript, 
the  university  summer  schools  open  to  ministers  make  no 
reference  to  preaching  in  their  courses.  One  summer  school,  for 
instance,  which  the  Boston  paper  takes  to  illustrate  its  argument, 
offers  lectures  on  the  Ethics  of  Law.  the  Ethics  of  Medicine,  of 
Journalism,  on  the  relation  between  Capital  and  Labor,  "Religion 
in  Life,"  and  on  many  other  interesting  topics;  but  "one  is 
struck  by  the  fact  that  not  in  the  entire  list  of  studies  is  to  be 
found  the  one  most  important  study  of  all.  .  .  .  No  attempt  is 
made  to  teach  the  minister  how  to  send  home  his  message  from 
the  pulpit."  It  is  presumed  that  most  of  the  clergymen-students 
have  a  message  they  would  like  to  deliver,  "but  probably  not  one 
in  ten  of  them  is  presenting  that  message,  m  his  regular  work,  as 
effectively  as  he  might."     The  Transcript  thinks  that — 

"  Knowledge  of  history  and  sociology  and  exegesis  and  general 
literature  are  valuable  to  any  preacher,  but  pulpit  power  is  far 
more  valuable.  And  most  preachers,  after  they  have  been  in 
active  work  for  a  half  dozen  years,  and  have  learned  that  they 
are  not  endowed  with  the  genius  of  Chalmers  or  Whitefield  or 
Brooks,  arc  in  a  more  receptive  state  of  mind  toward  the  practise 
of  homiletics  toward  developing  whatever  moderate  power  they 
have  than  they  were  when  they  left  the  theological  school. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  pulpit  to-day  is  in  a  severer  compe- 
tition with  rivals  t  ban  ever  before  in  Christian  history.  Concerts, 
magazines,  newspapers,  automobiles,  outdoor  sports,  moving- 
picture-  and  many  other  attractions  decimate  the  church  congre- 
gations. And  the  preacher,  while  he  may  urge  duty  as  the  ground 
of  church  attendance,  owes  it  to  his  people  and  to  his  own  ordina- 
tion vows  to  learn  how  to  presenl  his  message  in  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  persuasive  and  compelling  way  of  which  lie  is  capable. 

'The  teaching  of  pulpit  address  and  homiletical  power  is 
more  difficult  than  instruction  in  ecclesiastical  history  or 
applied  ethics.  But  it  should  be  taught.  Somehow,  probably 
by  the  most  practical  and  detailed  kind  of  'laboratory  method,1 
of  actual  demonstration  se  none,  should  the  best  methods  of 
preaching  lie  imparled  and  the  efficacy  of  our  preachers  he  in- 
creased. The  sermon,  in  its  preparation  and  delivery,  is  far  the 
most  important  instrument  at  the  minister's  command.  There- 
fore anj   glimmer  school  or  winter  school  or  divinity  school  which 

aim-  at  preparing  devout  young  men  to  enter  the  ministry  or 
helping  working-ministers  to  greater  efficiency  should  give  a 
large  place  to  the  instruction,  the  developmi  at,  oi  'he  minister  as 
preach< 


A  SALVATION  ARMY  REPORT  ON 
PROHIBITION 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY  is  in  a  peculiarly  advantageous 
position  for  appraising  the  results  of  prohibition  in  our 
great  cities,  a  matter  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  dispute.  In  a  recent  number  of  The  War  Cry,  Commander 
Evangeline  Booth  of  the  Army  in  this  country  makes  what 
may  be  considered  an  official  report  on  the  early  fruits  of  nation- 
wide prohibition.  "Boozer's  Day"  has  been  an  established 
Army  institution  in  New  York  City  for  a  long  time.  Year  by 
year,  writes  Commander  Booth,  "we  have  celebrated  the  Thanks- 
giving holiday  from  six  in  the  morning  collecting  the  drunks 
from  the  park  benches,  feeding  them,  r,nd  sobering  them  up, 
and  saving  them  with  huge  and  lasting  results.  But  last  year 
they  were  not  there,  and  so  we  gave  the  day  to  the  poorest 
children  of  the  great  city."  And  here  Commander  Booth 
finds  "one  of  the  most  significant  of  the  early  results  of  prohi- 
bition" as  far  as  the  Salvation  Army  is  concerned: 

"It  means  that  in  the  future  we  shall  have  less  to  do  with  the 
grave,  and  more  to  do  with  the  cradle,  less  binding  up  of  life's 
broken  plants,  and  more  training  of  life's  untrammeled  vines; 
that  more  of  our  energy,  our  ingenious  methods,  will  be  tlirown 
into  the  work  of  prevention,  which  in  the  final  analysis  must  be 
so  much  more  valuable  to  the  home,  the  nation  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Ood  than  even  the  most  worthy  work  of  cure. 

Who  better  than  the  SaJvation  Army,  it  is  asked,  can  speak  of 
the  results  of  the  banishment  from  the  streets  and  hovels  of  the 
poor  of  "this  liquid  fire  and  distilled  damnation?"  She  answers 
that  the  Army's  social  secretaries  report  that  drunkenness  among 
the  men  frequenting  the  Army  hotels  and  Industrial  Homes  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  that  men  who  formerly  could 
hardly  support  themselves  from  day  to  day  now  possess  savings 
accounts.  In  one  hotel  twenty  five  men,  who  before  prohibition 
could  muster  only  a  dime  among  them,  now  have  deposits  rang- 
ing from  $100  to  $.300. 

Above  all  in  importance  are  the  benefits  which  Commander 
Booth  finds  have  accrued  to  the  children,  "Better  pre-natal 
care  for  the  mother,  more  food,  improved  clothing,  more  money, 
and,  above  everything  else,  the  absence  of  inebriation's  brutali- 
ties, are  all  in  evidence,  telling  in  the  life's  chances  of  these 
infants."  Commander  Booth  has  been  asked  "if  it  is  true  that 
the  law  is  being  violated."     Her  answer  is: 

"Yes,  as  the  laws  against  arson,  theft  and  murder  have  been 
violated;  but  these  laws  and  their  penalties  remain,  and  so 
will  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  stand.   .   .   . 

"We  recognize  that  the  task  of  banishing  all  intoxicating 
liquor  from  the  land  is  a  stupendous,  a  lengthy  one,  but  the  i 
same  strong  forces  of  moral  sentiment,  scientific  education,  and 
business  prudence  which  made  outlaw  of  its  sale  and  manufacture 
are  equal  to  the  undertaking  And.  behind  such  efforts,  there 
must  also  be  reckoned  with  the  dynamics  of  divine  inspiration." 

But  will  prohibition  stand?  "Without  hesitation,"  the 
Salvationist  leader  replies  "  Yes!" 

"The  edifice  of  prohibition  lias  been  well  and  substantially 
built,  its  labor  has  not  been  spasmodic  nor  its  material  cheap, 
and  what  it  has  taken  so  many  years  to  raise  up  would  surely 
take  as  many  years  to  pull  down.  Therefore,  for  the  future 
we  are  unafraid.  The  coming  generation,  growuig  up  without 
alcohol,  educated  in  the  history  of  its  abuses  against  hygi  ae 
commerce,  and  morality,  will  muster  so  vast  an  army  againsl 
their  fathers'  greatest  foe  as  to  protect  from  any  and  ever  J 
jeopardy  the  legislation  which  safeguards  their  national  life. 

"By  the  Constitutional  Amendment  of  Prohibition  a  mea-un 
has  been  enacted  that  will  do  more  to  bring  the  Kingdom  o 
God  upon  earth  than  any  other  single  piece  of  legislation,  fo 
the  rum  demon  is  the  foundation  and  the  bolsterer-up  of  alnios 
all  evils.  Therefore  history  for  righteousness  has  beer,  mad' 
history  that  will  live,  for  activities  have  been  set  in  motion  fo 
civic  and  national  betterment  that  will  never  stop  until  al 
e\  il  is  dead." 


Jelucoe  Bk.vttt  Hippek  Von  Scheek 

BRITISH    AND    GERMAN    ADMIRALS    WHO    FOUGHT    THE    BATTLE    OF    JUTLAND 


THE  REAL  STORY  OF  JUTLAND 


FIVE  years  and  more  have  now  passed  since  the  British 
Grand  Fleet  under  Admiral  Jellicoe,  and  the  German  High 
Sea  Fleet,  under  Admiral  von  Scheer,  met  off  the  Skagerak, 
that  broad  sheet  of  water  between  the  north  coast  of  Den- 
mark and  the  south  coast  of  Norway,  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Battle  of  Jutland.  The  loss  in  shipping  of  that  action  was  more 
than  172,000  tons,  and  the  loss,  killed  and  wounded,  was  approxi- 
mately 10,000  men.  These  five  years  have  given  the  experts 
time  to  study  and  analyze  this  action,  which  in  size  of  armaments 
has  been  declared  the  most  tremendous  naval  bat  tip  in  history. 
In  particular  the  reports  and  accounts  written  by  the  com- 
manders on  both  sides  have  been  minutely  examined,  and  we  now 
have  several  studies  of  the  engagement  written  by  American 
naval  authorities,*  who  are  free  from  the  strong  feelings  displayed 
by  writers  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  battle  of  the  pens  has 
almost  equaled  the  big  sea  fight  in  uproar,  in  fury,  and  in  inde- 
cisive result. 

Many  of  the  great  naval  engagements  of  history  have  been 
perpetuated  and  made  more  clear  by  certain  phrases  or  utterances 
with  which  the  lay  mind  instantly  associates  them.  Thus, 
mention  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  and  to  the  lips  leap  Perry's 
familiar  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours! "  Trafalgar 
at  once  suggests  Nelson's  message,  "England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty."  The  forcing  of  the  Mississippi  is  linked  with 
Farragut's  "Damn  the  torpedoes;  full  steam  ahead";. and  the 
action  in  Manila  Bay  with  Dewey's  "You  may  fire  when  you're 
ready,  Gridley."  These  were  all  comparatively  simple  sea 
battles;  fought  to  a  definite  decision;  easy  for  the  mind  to  grasp 
and  to  understand.  The  obscurity  associated  with  the  Jutland 
fight  is  appropriately  matched  with  the  fact  that  it  is  likehr  to  go 
down  into  history  associated  with  the  words  "low  visibility," 
and  just  as  those  words  are  obscure  and  baffling  to  the  lay  mind, 
the  battle  itself  is  still  somewhat  of  a  conundrum.    Why? 

The  Battle  of  Jutland  may  be  compared  to  a  gigantic,  bloody, 
and  destructive  game  of  hide  and  seek,  in  which  each  side,  tho 
both  sides  displayed  marked  valor,  played  the  game  coyly  and 
cautiously.     To  Admiral  von  Scheer  is  attributed  the  recent 

*Footnote.    The  facts  for  this  article  are  drawn  from: 

"What  Happened  at  Jutland."  By  C  C.  Gill,  Commander  U.  S.  Navy. 
With  a  foreword  by  Admiral  H.  B.  Wilson.  U.  S.  Navy  New  York. 
(George  H.  Doran  Company.) 

"A  True  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland."  By  Thomas  G.  Froth- 
ingham,  U.  S.  Navy.     (Bacon  &  Brown,  Cambridge,  Mass  ) 

"The  High  Sea  Fleet  at  Jutland."  By  H.  H.  Frost,  Lieut.  Commander 
l'.   S.   Navy.      Inited  States  Naval  Institute  Proceedings. 

"The  Battle  of  Jutland."  By  David  Hannay.  Edinburgh  Review. 
January,   1921. 

An  article  in  the  Now  York  Hrrnlri  for  August  14.  1921.  based  upon 
an  interview  between  Admiral  von  Scheer  of  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet 
and  another  naval  officer. 


statement  that  had  Admiral  Beatty,  in  command  of  the  British 
cruiser  forces,  turned  full  to  the  westward  upon  making  contact 
with  the  German  light  forces,  the  German  Main  Fleet  would  have 
followed  Beatty  and  Hipper  in  the  belief  that  Beatty  was  run- 
ning for  home.  Jellicoe  could  have  put  the  British  Main  Fleet 
between  the  Germans  and  their  bases,  and  instead  of  the  inde- 
cisive result,  the  entire  German  sea  power  might  have  been 
annihilated.  In  other  words,  Beatty  lost  the  great  opportunity 
when  he  failed  to  pretend  to  run  away  and  hide  at  the  right 
time.  But  had  Beatty  laid  the  trap,  would  Hipper  have  fallen 
into  it?  Von  Scheer  asked  Hipper  that  question  after  the  battle 
and  Hipper's  reply  was  that  he  would  probably  have  followed 
Beatty,  and  doubted  seriously  that  he  would  have  given  the 
order  to  break  off  the  engagement.  What  might  have  happened 
is  always  pure  supposition,  in  which  the  situation  at  a  particular 
hour  is  molded  to  fit  a  partizan  theory.  What  actually  did 
happen,  to  sum  up  the  action  as  an  American  critic.  Captain 
Thomas  G.  Frothingham,  U.  S.  R.,  sees  it,  was  that:  "As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Battle  of  Jutland  did  not  have  any  actual 
effect  on  the  situation  on  the  seas.  The  British  Fleet  still  con- 
trolled the  North  Sea.  The  Entente  Allies  were  still  able  to 
move  their  troops  and  supplies  over  waterways  which  were 
barred  to  Germans.  Not  a  German  ship  was  released  from  port, 
and  there  was  no  effect  upon  the  blockade.  After  Jutland,  as 
before,  the  German  Fleet  was  confined  to  its  bases,  except  for 
occasional  sorties  into  the  North  Sea.  .  .  .  The  Jutland  action 
had  cheered  the  German  people,  but  it  had  not  given  to  Germany 
even  a  fragment  of  sea  power." 

It  has  been  contended  that  Great  Britain  by  her  North  Sea 
blockade  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  that  would  have  been 
gained  by  the  destruction  of  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet.  That, 
maintains  Commander  Gill,  in  his  "  What  Happened  at  Jutland." 
is  not  correct.  Germany's  fleet  was  an  important  factor  through- 
out the  war.  It  was  the  power  of  this  fleet  that  made  the  Baltic 
practically  a  German  lake,  kept  open  the  trade  routes  between 
Germany  and  the  North  European  neutrals,  closed  Russia's 
chief  ports,  and  protected  the  German  frontiers  from  the  (Jul!'  of 
Riga  to  Holland.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  in- 
fluence, both  direct  and  indirect,  which  the  German  High  Sea 
Fleet  exerted  in  bringing  about  the  collapse  of  Russia.  And, 
finally,  it  was  the  cover  of  the  High  Sea  Battle  Fleet  that  per- 
mitted the  U-boats  freedom  to  come  and  go  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  campaign  against  commerce.  In  estimating  the  tactical 
situation  in  the  North  Sea  thereshould  be  no  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  essential  task  of  the  German  battleship  fleet  and  the 
great  influence  a  decisive  British  victory  at  Jutland  would  have 
had  on  the  course  of  the  war 

The  Battle  of  Jutland  was  not  a  battle  that  nun  be  given  in  a 
nutshell.     But  sifting,  weighing  and  comparing  the  conflicting 
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II.   MAIN  ENGAGEMENT. 

7.  5:56  p.  ra. — Beatty  sights  Jellicoe  and  shifts  to  easterly 
course  at  utmost  speed. 

8.  6:20 — 7:00  p.m. — Jellicoe  deploys  on  port  wing  column 
(deployment  complete  at  6:38).  Beatty  takes  position  ahead  of 
Grand  Fleet.  Hood  takes  station  ahead  of  Beatty.  Evan-Thomas 
falls  inastern  of  Grand  Fleet.  Scheer  turns  whole  German  fleet 
to  west  (ships  right  about)  at  6:35,  covered  by  smoke  screens. 
Scheer  repeats  the  turn  of  the  whole  fleet  (ships  right  about)  to 
east  at  6 :55. 

9.  7:17p.m. — Scheer  for  the  third  time  mikes  "swing- 
around"  of  whole  German  Fleet  (ships  right  about)  to  s  mthwest, 
under  cover  of  smoke  screens  and  destroyer  attacks.  Jellicoe 
turns  away  to  avoid  torpedoes  (7:23). 

10—11.     8:00 — 8:30  p.  m. — Jellicoe  disposes  for  the  night. 

Most  of  the  published  narratives  have  used  many  charts  to  trace  the  events  of  the  action.      It  has  baen  found   possible  to  indicate  all  the 

essentials   upon  this   one  chart.      It   should   be  noted  that  superimposed  indications  have  been  avoided,  where  ships  have  pass?d  over  the 

same  areas  (especially  in  the  three  German  ships-right-about  maneuvers).      Consequently  this  chart  is  diagrammatic  only. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    JUTLAND. 

From  "A  Guide  to  the  Military  History  of  the  World  War,"  by  Thomas  G.  Frothingham,  Captain,  U.  S.  R. 


I.   BATTLE    CRUISER    ACTION. 

1.  3:30  p.  m. — Beatty  sights  Hipper. 

2.  3:48  p.  m. — Battle  cruisers  engage  at   18,500  yds.,   "both 
forces  opening  fire  practically  simultaneously." 

3.  4:06  p.  m. — Indefatigable  sunk. 

4.  4:42  p.  m. — Beatty  sights  High  Sea  Fleet,  and  turns  north 
(column  right  about;. 

5.  4.57  p.  m. — Evan-Thomas    turns  north,  covering  Beatty. 

6.  5:35  p.  m. — Beatfry's    force,    pursued    by    German    battle 
cruisers  and   High  Seas  Fleet,  on  northerly  course  at  long  range. 


evidence,  the  story  may  now  be  told  with  reasonable  clarity. 
First,  how  did  the  fleets  compare  in  fighting  strength?  That  is 
not  a  matter  Of  serious  dispute.  The  force  under  Jellicoe  was 
Superior  in  numbers,  and  in  some  ways  in  quality.  Jellicoe  had 
41  capital  ships,  made  up  of  28  hat  tie-ships,  9  battle-cruisers,  and 
1  irmored  cruisers.  It  had  also  103  "ancillary  craft,"  made  up 
of  25  light  cruisers,  and  78  destroyers.  Von  Seiner's  fleet  eon- 
Sisted  <>l  27  capital  ships;  22  battle-ships,  and  5  battle-cruisers; 
and  11  light  cruisers,  and  SS  destroyers.  The  armament  of  the 
British  fleel  amounted  to  362  great  guns  as  compared  to  244  in 
tin-  German  fleet;  also,  of  the  British  guns  142  were  13.3-inch 
caliber,  and  is  were  of  I .",  inches.  None  was  less  than  12  inches; 
whereas  in  the  German  ships  there  were  20  guns  of  10-inch  caliber 
and  the  others  were  all  of  1  1  or  12  inches.     Summed  up,  the  total 


weight  of  projectiles  in  the  British  fleet  was  420,600  lbs.  to 
210,264  in  the  German;  while  British  tonnage  superiority  was 
1,139,000  to  590,000.  Also  .Jellicoe  had  an  important  speed 
advantage,  not  because  none  of  the  German  ships  could  steam  as 
fast  as  the  swiftest  of  the  British,  but  because  6  of  the  22  Ger- 
man battle-ships  were  pre-dreadnotights,  and  were  slow,  which  of 
course  slowed  down  the  entire  fleet  movement. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  certain  German  advantages. 
David  Ilannay,  writing  in  The  Edinburgh  Review  tor  January. 
L921,  pointed  out  that  the  German  destroyers  were  fitted  out 
with  more  torpedo  tubes,  and  the  German  battle-ships  were  con- 
structed with  more  beam  and  therefore  could  be  better  protected 
to  withstand  hammering.  The  American  Captain  Frothingham 
has  emphasized  the  German  superiority  in  signaling.    The  CJer- 
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Shopping  in 
Cantilever  Shoes  is  afoy 

THE  pleasure  of  shopping  can  be  keeps  the  foot  strong  and  well.     Thus 

spoiled  by  wearing  uncomfortable  are  weak  arches  benefited, 

shoes.     But  in  comfortable  Canti-  ^     ,-,           ,      ,       r    ,        •  ,     ,    .  , 

lever  Shoes,  shopping  is  a  real  delight.  Cantilever  heels  of  the  right  height 

&                         &  permit   correct   posture.      High  French 

Many  of  the  fresh,  happy  faces  you  heels  tilt  the  body  out  of  balance,  caus- 

see  in  the  stores  nowadays  are  due  to  ing  harmful  pressure  on    some    of  the 

comfortable    shoes.      One    can    be    on  internal  organs,  which  often  results  in 

one's  feet  all  day  in  smart  Cantilevers  headache,  backache  and  other  unhappy 

and    then   feel    like    dancing  "half  the  conditions. 


night." 

The    arch    of    Cantilever    Shoes   is 
flexible,  like  the  foot.     It  is  not  made 


Cantilever  Shoes  are  not  only  good- 
looking  but  they  encourage  better  health 
and    a  happier  spirit — both   of  which 


rigid  by  a  metal  "shank-piece"  such  as  is      improve  a  woman's  appearance  and  add 


concealed  in  the  arch  of  all 
ordinary  shoes.  The  shape 
follows  the  natural  lines  of  the 
foot.  When  you  walk,  your 
feet  feel  light  and  free;  the 
flexible,  snug-fitting  shank  sup- 
ports the  foot  without  restrain- 
ing its  natural  action.  Good 
circulation  is  permitted  and  the 
arch    muscles    exercise,  which 


to  her  natural  charm.  You 
will  be  fitted  carefully  at  the 
nearest  Cantilever  store. 

If  no  dealer  listed  at  the 
right  is  near  you,  the  Manu- 
facturers, Morse  &  Burt  Co., 
i  Carlton  Avenue.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  will  mail  you  the  Can- 
tilever Shoe  Booklet  and  the 
address  of  a  nearby  dealer. 


Cantilever 
^-Shoe 


like  the  foot 

it  has  a 
flexible  arch 


Cantilever  Dealers 

Akron — n  Orpheum  Arcade 
Altoona — Bcndheim's.  1302 — nth  Ave. 
Asbury  Park — Best  Shoe  Co 
Asheville — Anthony  Bros. 
Atlanta — Carlton  Shoe  &  Clo.  Co" 
Austin — Carl  H.  Mueller 
Baltimore — 325  No.  Charles  St. 
Battle  Creek — Bahlman's  Bootery 
Bay  City— D.  Bendall  Co. 
Birmingham— 219  North  19th  St. 
Boston — Jordan  Marsh  Co 
Bridgeport — \V.  K.  Mollan 
Brooklyn — 414  Fulton  St. 
Buflalo — 639  Main  St. 
Butte — Hubert  Shoe  Co 

Charleston— J.  F.  Condon  &  Sons 

Chicago— 30  E    Randolph  St.  (Room  502) 

Cincinnati— The  McAlpin  Co.  ' 

t  U-veland-Graner-Powers.  1274  Euclid  Ax- 
Co  orado  Springs — M.  B.  Rich  Shoe  Co. 

Co  umbia,  S.  C— Watson  Shoe  Co. 

Columbus.  Miss. — Simon  Loeb's 

Columbus.  O. — The  Union 

Dallas — Leon  Kahn  Shoe  Co  * 

Davenport — R.  M.  Xeustadt  &  Sons 

Dayton— The  Rike-Kumler  Cc 

Denver — A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 

Des  Moines— W.  L.  White  Shoe  Co. 

Detroit— T.  J.  Jackson.  41  E.  Adams  Ave. 

fc-aston—H.  Mayer.  427  Northampton  St. 

Elizabeth— Gigl  s.    1053  Elizabeth  Ave. 

Elmira— C.  W.  O'Shea 

El  Paso — Popular  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Erie — Weschler  Co..  910  State  St 

Evanston — North  Shore  Bootery 

Fitchburg — Wm.  C.  Goodwin 

Fort  Dodge— Schill  &  Habenicht 

Galveston — Fellman's 

Grand  Rapids — Herpolsheimer  Co. 

Greenville.  S.  C. — Pollock's 

Harnsburg — Orner's.  24i-\'o.  3rd  St. 

Hartford — 86  Pratt  St. 

Houston — Claytons.  803  Main  St. 

Huntington.  W.  Va.— McMahon-Diehl 

Indianapolis — L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 

Jackson,  Mich. — Palmer  Co. 

Jacksonville — Golden's  Bootery 

Jersey  City — Bennett's.  411  Central  Ave. 

Johnstown.  Pa. — Zang's 

Kansas  City.  Kan. — Nelson  Shoe  Co. 

Kansas  City.  Mo. — Jones  Store  Co. 

Knoxville — Spence  Shoe  Co. 

Lancaster— Frey's,  3  E.  King  St. 

Lansing — F.  N.  Arbaugh  Co. 

Lawrence.  Mass. — G.  H.  Woodman 

Lincoln — Mayer  Bros.  Co. 

Little  Rock— Poe  Shoe  Co..  302  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles — 505  New  Pantages  Bldg. 

Louisville — Boston  Shoe  Co. 

Lowell — The  Bon  Marche 

Macon — The  Dannenberg  Co 

McKeesport— Wm.  F.  Sullivan 

Meridian — Winner,  Klein  &  Co. 

Milwaukee — Brouwer  Shoe  Co. 

Minneapolis — 21  Eighth  St..  South 

Missoula — Missoula  Merc.  Co. 

Mobile — Level  Best  Shoe  Store 

Montgomery— Campbell  Shoe  Co. 

Morristown — G.  W.  Melick 

Muncie— Miller's.  311  So.  Walnut  St. 

Nashville — J.  A.  Meadors  &  Sons 

Newark— 897  Broad  St.  (Opp.  City  Hall) 

New  Britain — Sloan  Bros. 

New  Haven— 153  Court  St.  (2nd  floor) 

New  Rochelle — Ware's 

New  York — 22  West  39th  St. 

Norfolk — Ames  &  Brownlcy 

Oklahoma  City — The  Boot  Shop 

Omaha — 170S  Howard  St 

Pasadena — Morse-Heckman  Co. 

Passaic — Kroll's.  37  Lexington  Ave. 

Pawtucket — Evans  &  Young 

Philadelphia — 1300  Walnut  St 

Pittsburgh — The  Rosenbaum  Co 

Pittsfield— Fahey's.  234  North  St. 

Plainfield — M.  C.  Yan  Arsdale 

Portland,  Me. — Palmer  Shoe  Co. 

Portland,  Ore. — 353  Alder  St. 

Poughkeepsie — Louis  Schonberger 

Providence — The  Boston  Store 

Raleigh — Walk-Over  Boot  Shop 

Reading — S.  S.  Schweriner 

Richmond.  Ya.—  S.  Sycle.  11  W.  Broad 

Rochester — 148  East  Ave 

Rockford — D.  J.  Stewart  &  Co. 

Rock  Island — Boston  Shoe  Co. 

Saginaw — Goeschel-Brater  Co. 

St.  Louis — 516  Arcade  Bldg..  (Oni)    P    O  ) 

Salt  Lake  City— Walker  Bros.  Co 

San  Antonio — Guarantee  Shoe  Co. 

San  Diego — The   Marston  Co. 

San  Francisco — Phelan  Bldg.  (Arcade) 

San  Jose — HofT  &  Kayser 

Santa  Barbara — Smith's  Bootery 

Savannah — Globe  Shoe  Co 

Schenectad> Patton  &  Hall 

Seattle — Baxter  &  Baxter 
Shreveport — Phelps  Shoe  Co. 
Sioux  City — The  Pelletier  Co. 
Sioux  Falls — The  Bee  Hive 
South  Bend — Ellsworth  Store 
Spokane — The  Crescent 
Springfield.  111. — A.  W.  Klaholt 
Springfield.  Mass. — Forbes  &  Wallace 
Stamford — L.  Spelke  &  Son 
Syracuse — 136  S.  Salina  St. 
Tacoma— Fidelity  Building  (8th  floor) 
Tampa— Glenn's.  507  Franklin  St. 
Terre  Haute — Otto  C.  Hornung 
Toledo — LaSalle  &  Koch  Co 
Trenton— H    M.  Yoorhees  &  Bro. 
Troy — W.  H.  Frear  &  Co. 
Tulsa — Lyons'  .Shoe  Store 
Yancouver — Hudson's  Bay  Co. 
Waco — Davis-Smith  Booterie 
\\  alia  Walla — Gardner  &  Co. 
Washington — 1319  F  Street 
Waterbury— Reid  &  Hughes  C~. 
Wheeling — Geo.  R.  Taylor  Co. 
\\  iclnta — Rorabaogh'a 
Wilkes-Barre— M.  V.  Murray 
Winston-Salem — Clark- Westbroo-  Co 
Worcester— J.  C.  Maclnnes  Co. 
\  .iknna  —  Kohls  Shoe  Co. 
Vonkera — Louis  Klein.  22  Main  St 
*  ork — The  Bon  Ton 
Youngstoun — B.  Mc.Manus  Co 
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mans  prepared  th.'ir  maneuvers  carefully 
in  advance,  with  the  result  that  white"  the 
British  Commander-in-Chief  was  obliged 
to  keep  up  a  constant  succession  of  instruc- 
tions by  signal,  the  German  Admiral  was 
able  to  perform  his  surprizing  maneuvers 
with  comparatively  few  master  signals. 
Kear-Admiral  Caspar  Goodrich  is  thus 
quoted:  "Jellicoe  was  sending  out  radio 
instructions  at  the  rate  of  two  a  minute, 
while  von  Scheer  made  only  nine  such  sig- 
nals during  the  entire  battle."  In  his  story 
of  the  battle,  Lord  Jellicoe  has  also  empha- 
sized the  great  advantage  possest  by  the 
Germans  in  their  recognition  signals  at 
night.  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott,  who  last 
March  contended  that  if  Germany  had 
had  one  hundred  more  submarines  she 
would  have  won  the  war,  has  said  of  Jut- 
land: "The  British  Fleet  was  not  properly 
equipped  for  fighting  at  night.  The  Ger- 
man Fleet  was."  To  which  Captain 
Frothingham  adds:  "The  British  Fleet 
was  not  prepared  in  methods  in  advance  to 
cope  with  the  conditions  of  the  afternoon 
of  May  31.  The  German  fleet  was. 
Herein  lay  the  chief  cause  for  failure  to 
gain  a  decision,  when  the  one  great  oppor- 
tunity of  the  war  was  offered  to  the  British 
Fleet.  In  the  three  decades  before  the 
World  War  great  strides  had  been  made  in 
naval  development,  with  only  the  unequal 
fighting  in  the  American  war  with  Spain 
and  in  the  Far  East  to  give  the  tests  of 
warfare.  In  this  period  it  is  probable  that 
at  different  times  first  one  navy  would  be 
in  the  lead  and  then  another.  It  was  the 
misfortune  of  the  British  in  the  Battle  of 
Jutland  that  the  Germans,  at  that  time, 
were  better  prepared  in  equipment  and 
rehearsed  methods  for  an  action  under 
existing  conditions.  This  should  be  recog- 
nized as  an  important  factor — and  the 
failure  to  win  a  decision  shoidd  not  be 
wholly  charged  against  the  men  who  fought 
the  battle." 

As  to  the  battle  itself.  For  ten  months 
a  state  of  war  had  held.  It  had  become  the 
custom  of  the  British  Fleet  to  leave  its 
safeguarded  bases  in  the  north  of  the 
British  Isles  and  make  periodical  sweeps 
through  the  North  Sea.  The  Admiralty 
ordered  the  Grand  Fleet  to  make  such  a 
sweep  on  May  30,  191.5.  At  the  same  time 
the  German  High  Fleet  was  also  in  the 
North  Sea.  There  had  been  an  insistent 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  German  people 
for  activity  on  the  part  of  their  fleet.  In 
response,  von  Scheer,  who  had  lately  be- 
come Commander-in-Chief,  had  taken  his 
ships  to  sea  at  times.  Altho  it  was  pri- 
marily a  policy  of  demonstration  for  effect 
in  Germany,  Scheer  had  improved  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  command  and  had  with  him  all 
the  strength  he  could  muster,  including  the 
[•re-dreadnoughts.  Thus,  provided  condi- 
tions proved  favorable,  he  was  ready  to 
fight.  In  the  early  afternoon  of  Wednes- 
day, May  31,  the  fleets  met.  There  was  a 
smooth  sea,  little  wind,  and  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  action  visibility  was  good. 
The  first  phase  of  the  battle  lasted  from 
2  I*.  M.  to  4.5")  P.  M.,  and  was  confined  to 
the  British  Advance  Force  under  Beatty 
and  the  German  Advance  Force  under 
Hipper.  In  a  word,  it  was  an  action  of 
battle  cruisers.  At  2  o'clock,  when  the 
fleets     were    fifty    miles    apart,     each     tli.t 

learned  of  the  other's  presence.  They 
zigzagged  towards  each  other,  and  at 
3.48,  al  a  range  of  ih,.5(K)  yards,  commenced 
action,  both  sides  opening  fire  practically 
simultaneously.     Coming  to  Beatty's  aid 

Admiral  K\  an-Thomas,  with  his  slower 

-  luadron  of  four  battle-ships,    lint  be  was 

too  far  away  to  be  a  factor  in   the  hat  tie's 

first  phase,  which  was  confined  to  a  con- 


flict between  Beatty's  six  cruisers  and  Hip- 
per's  five.  The  British  fought  on  a  course 
curving  to  the  southeast,  and  then  on  a 
south-southeast  course,  and  the  Germans 
fought  them  on  a  parallel  course  instead 
of  edging  away  from  a  superior  British 
force.  "  It  is  now  easy  to  see,"  so  comments 
Captain  Frothingham,  "that  the  trend  of 
the  action  was  absolutely  in  the  direction 
of  the  approaching  main  body  of  the 
German  High  Sea  Fleet,  but  this,  very  nat- 
urally, was  not  apparent  at  the  time  to 
Vice-Admiral  Beatty."  Beatty  evidently 
thought  that  the  force  immediately  under 
his  command  was  sufficient  for  the  task, 
and  the  odds  were  unquestionably  with 
him.  Yet  it  was  his  squadron  that  suffered, 
losing  one-third  of  its  ships,  the  Indefati- 
gable sinking  at  "about  4.00,"  and  the 
Queen  Mary  at  "about  4.28."  The  de- 
stroyers engaged  in  this  first  phase  did  no 
material  damage  to  the  capita!  ships. 

When  Beatty  became  aware  of  the 
proximity  of  the  main  body  of  the  German 
High  Sea  Fleet  the  game  of  hide  and  seek 
was  reversed.  Beatty's  ships  turned  right 
about  and  the  German  battle  cruisers 
turned  to  follow  them.  On  a  northwest 
course  the  battle  was  continued  at  a  range 
of  14,000  yards.  Meanwhile,  from  the 
north,  the  British  Grand  Fleet  had  been 
closing  in  at  the  utmost  speed.  This  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  second  phase  of  the 
action.  The  situation  was  this:  Jellicoe 
was  groping  for  a  junction,  and  not  moving 
from  definite  information  from  Beatty. 
Scheer,  following  up  Hipper's  pursuit,  was 
handicapped  in  speed  by  his  slow-mov- 
ing pre-dreadnoughts.  One  advantage  the 
British  had  derived  from  the  change  in 
course  was  that  Evan-Thomas's  ships  were 
drawn  into  effective  range,  at  one  point  of 
the  battle  covering  what  was  practically 
Beatty's  hurried  retreat.  In  an  increasing 
mist  the  main  bodies  of  the  two  fleets  were 
drawing  closer  together.  "To  understand 
the  course  of  the  action  at  this  critical 
stage,"  writes  Captain  Frothingham,  "the 
reader  should  realize  that  the  Germans 
possest  a  fleet  maneuver  which  had  been 
carefully  rehearsed  for  such  a  contingency, 
in  sudden  contact  with  a  superior  enemy 
force.  This  was  a  simultaneous  'swing- 
ai'ound'  of  all  the  ships  of  the  fleet,  to  turn 
the  line  and  bring  it  into  an  opposite 
course." 

Again  the  game  of  hide  and  seek.  Al- 
most at  the  moment  of  contact,  under 
cover  of  a  smoke  screen,  Scheer  swung 
about,  veering  off  to  the  southwest.  The 
British  had  no  idea  that  the  Germans  would 
be  able  to  carry  out  this  change  of  direction 
of  the  German  line.  They  were  even  less 
prepared  for  the  subsequent  "swing 
around"  which  again  turned  the  tide  of 
hide  and  seek,  converting  the  Germans 
once  more  to  the  attacking  role.  This  was 
the  third  phase  of  the  battle,  lasting  from 
0.40  to  7.17  P.M.  In  the  course  of  it 
Scheer  turned  back  and  attacked  the  Brit- 
ish center  with  guns  and  torpedoes.  Ahead 
of  the  fleet  there  was  sent  forward  a  deter- 
mined attack  by  the  German  torpedo  flo- 
tillas. While  this  maneuver  subjected  the 
van  of  the  German  fleet  to  heavy  damage, 
the  attack  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
Grand  Fleet  turn  away  and  open  the  range. 

Then,  successfully  for  the  third  time, 
Admiral  Scheer  executed  the  same  ma- 
neuver of  ships-right-about,  and  again  his 
Hi  <t  was  on  a  westerly  course  screened  by 
dense  smoke,  and  freed  from  the  gun-fire 
of  the  British  fleet.    "One  reason  for  the 

failure  of   the   British   to  understand   these 

maneuvers  of  Admiral  Scheer,"  writes  Cap- 
tain Frothingham,  "was  the  fixed  con- 
viction Of  the  British  that  such  a  simultane- 


ous turn  of  all  the  ships  of  a  fleet  was 
impracticable  in  action — consequently  they 
did  not  expect  it  to  be  used  by  their  ene- 
mies." But  for  the  third  time  Scheer  had 
done  it,  and  from  that  moment  his  fleet  was 
not  in  great  danger,  nor  even  seriously 
engaged.  As  the  twilight  advanced  he 
could  prepare  for  the  night.  He  found  all 
his  battle-ships  iu  condition  to  do  10  knots, 
"the  speed  requisite  for  night  work,  and 
thus  keep  their  places  in  line."  The  fourth 
phase  of  the  action  from  7.17  P.M.  to  9 
P.M.,  summed  up  by  Commander  Gill,  is 
that  in  the  gathering  twilight  Scheer, 
avoiding  action,  hauled  around  from  west 
to  southeast  and  sought  to  draw  closer  to 
Horn  Reef.  Jellicoe  tried  to  regain  touch 
on  westerly  courses,  then  turned  to  the 
southwest,  and  finally  to  south.  As  a 
result  of  Scheer's  tactics,  according  to 
Captain  Frothingham,  the  British  Admiral 
was  always  groping  for  his  enemy  in  mist 
and  smoke,  with  only  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  German  ships.  The  fifth  and  closing 
phase  of  the  action,  extending  from  9  P.M. 
to  3  the  next  morning,  brought  no  further 
shock  of  battle  on  a  grand  scale.  There 
were  isolated  fights  between  disabled  ves- 
sels of  both  fleets,  with  much  shooting, 
with  explosions  and  fire  lighting  up  the 
darkness.  The  Germans  proceeded  to  their 
bases  undisturbed,  and,  according  to  Ad- 
miral Scheer,  the  fleet  was  repaired  and  fit 
to  go  to  sea  again  by  the  middle  of  August. 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  Battle  of  Jut- 
land upon  the  morale  of  the  nations  engaged 
and  their  allies?  David  Hannay,  in  his 
article  in  the  Edinburgh,  pictured  England's 
disappointment.    He  wrote: 

"No  one  who  read  his  paper  on  the 
morning  of  June  3,  1910,  with  the  least 
attention,  can  forget  that  he  was  stung  by 
a  most  unpleasant  twinge.  The  Admiralty 
report  had  a  disturbing  air  of  being  artfuUy 
worded  to  prepare  him  for  worse  news.  So 
the  first  seeds  of  doubt,  of  dissatisfaction, 
of  disappointment,  were  planted.  They 
took  root  and  began  to  grow  beneath  the 
surface.  The  removal  of  the  censorship 
gave  the  growth  free  access  to  the  air,  and 
they  have  borne  a  large  crop.  One  of  the 
minor  (but  not  wholly  unimportant)  ques- 
tions left  for  the  minute  historian  in  the 
future  is:  Who  were  the  official  gentlemen 
of  some  importance  at  the  time  wdiose 
nerves  were  badly  'rattled'  during  those 
early  June  dajs;  and  wdio  blabbed  their 
fears?  Nothing  wras  more  natural  than  that 
the  country  should  be  made  to  feel  disen- 
chanted and  anxious  by  what  it  was  told. 
For  twenty  months  the  Germans  had  not 
sought  battle.  The  graver  kind  of  authori- 
ties who  addrest  the  public  had  repeated, 
day  after  day,  the  welcome  assurance  that 
the  irresistible  superiority  of  the  British 
fleet  was  proved  to  demonstration  by  the 
manifest  reluctance  of  the  enemy  to  risk  a 
trial  of  strength.  Other  teachers  of  a  less 
magisterial,  but  more  popular  order,  were 
telling  all  who  would  listen  that  the  (ler- 
mans  were  cowards  who  fought  with  babies 
only.  Comic  journalists  had  been  pouring 
out  pictures  of  absurd  creatures,  addle- 
headed,  blear-eyed,  pot-bellied,  knock-kneed. 
These  were  Germans.  If  these  wretched 
objects  dared  to  face  British  tars  they 
would  be  cleared  off  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  one  'hurricane  sweep.'  People  w'ould 
not,  of  course,  have  confessed  that  they 
took  all  this  loud  heehawing  and  guffawing 
seriously — but  it  told.  And  now,  all  at 
once,  a  public  carefully  prepared  to  expect 
only  unqualified  triumph  was  compelled 
to  Learn  that  the  two  fleets  had  met;  that 
the  British  fleet  had  suffered  heavy  loss: 
that  the  German  fleet  was  not  destroyed; 
(Conl iii tied  on  page  50) 
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That  tiny  bit — 

Just  one-half  gram — suffices 
for  a  shave.  A  35c  tube  sup- 
plies enough  for  152  shaves. 


Acts  in  a  minute 

Within  one  minute  the  beard 
absorbs  15  per  cent  of  water. 
And  that  is  enough  to  make  a 
horny  beard  wax-like.  No  long 
rubbing,  no  hot  towels. 


Maintains  itself 

In  cream\-  fullness   for  ten 
minutes  on  the  face. 


Acts  as  a  lotion 

The  palm  and  olive  oil  blend 
soothes  the  skin.  It  leaves  the 
face  velvety  and  without  irri- 
tation—a delightful  effect. 


Try  It 

At  Our  Cost 


Multiplies  Itself  in  Lather 

250  Times 

By.  V.  K.  Cassady,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Chief  Chemist 


That  is  one  thing  we've  accomplished 
in  Palmolive  Shaving  Cream.  A  little 
goes  far  and  the  lather  is  luxurious. 
We  have  made  a  lather  also  which  re- 
moves the  oil-coat  instantly.  So  within 
one  minute  the  beard  absorbs  15  per  cent 
of  water.  We  do  away  with  finger-rubbing, 
with  hot  towels  and  with  waiting. 

The  bubble  walls  are  so  tenacious 
that  the  lather  maintains  its  creamy 
fullness  for  ten  minutes  on  the  face.  It 
does  not  need  replacement. 

Based  on  Cleopatra's  oils 

Palmolive  Shaving  Cream  is  based  on 
palm  and  olive  oils.  Cleopatra  used 
those  same  oils  as  cosmetics.  So  did 
Roman  beauties.  For  thousands  of  years 
they  have  held  supreme  place  in  treat- 
ment of  the  skin. 

Millions  of  women  apply  them  in 
Palmolive  Soap.  The  results  have 
made  this  famous  soap  the  leading 
toilet  soap  in  America. 

Now  we  extend  the  same  comfort  to 
men.  Every  shave  leaves  the  skin  soft 
and  smooth.     Lotions  are  not  required. 

That's  the  chief  factor  in  this  soap's 
success  —  that    delightful    after-feeling. 


Thousands  of  men  are  so  surprised  and 
pleased  that  they  write  us  letters  about 
it.     That's  a  rare  thing  for  men  to  do. 

18  months — 130  Formulas 

We  are  experts  in  soap,  as  you  know. 
We  have  studied  it  for  many  decades. 
But  we  worked  18  months  and  tried  130 
formulas  to  get  this  Shaving  Cream  as 
you  want  it. 

First  we  talked  with  a  thousand  men 
to  find  out  their  ideas.  We  found  that 
they  wanted  a  quick  shave,  abundant 
lather,  a  lather  that  doesn't  dry.  And, 
above  all,  they  wanted  faces  to  feel  fine 
at  the  finish. 

So  we  kept  on  until  we  excelled  in  all 
of  these  requirements.  And  we  think 
we  reached  the  limit. 

Try  it  and  see.  We  supply  you  ten 
shaves  free.  If  you  find  it  a  bonanza 
tell  other  men  about  it.  If  you  like  your 
old  way  better,  go  back  to  it.  But  give 
us  this  chance— send  the  coupon. 

If  you  have  anything  you  are  equally 
proud  of,  we  will  gladly  try  that  on  the 
same  terms. 


PALMOLIVE 

Shaving  Cream 


10  Shaves  FREE 

Simply  insert  your  name  and  address 

and  mail  to 

Palmolive  Company,  Dept.  A-198 

Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A. 


CURRENT    -    POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned 


THE  Buffalo  Evening  News  selects  the 
following  poem  of  Austin  Dobson, 
who  lately  dud  at  a  ripe  old  age,  as  one 
most  -Appropriate  for  quotation  at  this 
hour.'"  It  will  not  need  a  further  com- 
mentary to  tell   why: 

IN  AFTER  DAYS 

By  Austin  Dobson 

In  after  days  when  grasses  high 
O'ertop  the  stones  where  1  shall  lie, 
Though  ill  or  well  the  world  adjust 
My  slender  claim  to  honour "d  dust. 
I  shall  not  question  nor  reply. 

I  shall  not  see  the  morning  sky. 
I  shall  not  hear  the  night-wind  sigh. 
I  shall  be  mute,  as  all  men  must 
In  after  days! 

But  yet,  now  living,  fain  would  I 
That  some  one  then  should  testify, 
Saying—"  He  held  Ms  pen  in  trust 
To  Art.  not  serving  shame  or  lust," 
Will  none'.'  Then  let  my  memory  die 
In  after  days! 

If  we  are  to  escape  a  settled  gloom  as  the 
heritage  of  the  war  it  will  not  be  through 
putting  by  thoughts  of  its  inevitable  con- 
sequence. Mrs.  Thomas  in  her  poem  in  the 
New  York  Times  proves  this  impossibility: 

THE  CHILDREN  AND  THE  SHADOW 

By    Edith    M.    Thomas 

1 

There  are  some  thoughts  that  so  the  mind  appall, 
one  would  not  be  alone  with  them   .    .    .   One  such 
There  is  that,  reaching  with  an  Afrite's  clutch. 
(-an  make  me  for  the  time  its  frozen  thrall: 
What  if  behind  that  blackest  War  of  all 
Were  Powers  who  this  world  but  for  evil  touch, 
Whom  Wars  iniquity  did  pleasure  much— 
As  if  therein  they  hailed  Mans  second  fall? 
This  shadow  from  my  thoughts  would  not  away, 
It  was  as  though  it  reached  beyond  our  age, 
With  worse  to  come  .   .   -  Were  it  not  well  to  go 

\nd  watch  awhile  the  children  at  their  play? 
For  their  unclouded  looks  should  make  me  know, 

"Tis  of  our  time — and  not  their  heritage. 

11 
The  children  at  their  play  have  no  more  care 
For  seasons  that  have  rocked  this  world  in  wrath 
Than  have  this  years  sweet  flowers  for  Winters 

When  sleeted  storms  did  plow  their  thoroughfare, 
Let    it    suffice — this   Summer's  light   and   air! 
They  have  no  part  in  last  years  aftermath; 
And  since  such  comfort  kindly  Nature  hath, 
Lei   me,  too,  in  the  sportive  moment  sharel 
This  was  the  thought   that  did  my  heart  upstay, 
When,  suddenly,  before  my  spirit's  eyi 
Though  distant  far,  defiled  a  ghostly  train- 
Children!     The  children  who  no  more  shall  play, 
Russia's  starved  little  ones  ,  •  ■  Now.  once  again 
The  War's  long  shadow  on  my  pathway  lies 


This  British  poem  which  The  Century 
print*  with  a  decoration  thai  we  would  like 
to  include  shows  that  the  magic  of  old 
themes  still  lives.  De  la  Mare  is  not  of 
today's  ephemera : 

mnk   LYONESSE 

Bl    Wm/i  i,k  DS   LA    M  mo. 
In    u  a-COld    I. noim      I 

When  the  Sabbath  eve  shafts  down 

(  In    the   roofs     walls,    heir. 
Of  the  foundered   town 


The  Nereids  pluck  their  lyres 

Where  the  green  iranslucency  beats. 

And.  with  motionless  eyes  at  gaze, 
Make  minstrelsy  in  the  streets. 

The  ocean  water  stirs 

In  salt-worn  casemate  and  porch. 
Plies  the  blunt-snouted  fish 

With  fire  in  his  skull  for  torch. 
And  the  ringing  wires  resound. 

And  the  unearthly  lovely  weep 
In  lament  of  the  music  they  make 

In  the  sullen  courts  of  sleep, 

Whose  marble  flowers  bloom  for  ay. 

And.  lapped  by  the  moon-guiled  tide, 
Mock  their  carver  with  heart  of  stone, 

Caged  in  his  stone-ribbed  side. 


j   Richard  Roe  wished  himself  Job  the  prophet, 
I   Sunk  past  reclaim  in  stinking  rags  and  shame; 

Job's  plight  was  utterly  bad,  his  own  even  worse. 

He  found  no  God  to  call  on  or  to  curse. 

He  wished  himself  Job.  Solomon.  Alexander, 
For  cunning,  patience,  power  to  overthrow 
His  tyrant,  but  with  heart  gone  so  far  rotten 
That  most  of  all  he  wished  himself  John  Doe. 

To  reflect  all  sides  of  to-day's  verse  some- 
thing must  go  to  our  readers  from  such 
purveyors  of  the  modern  spirit  as  The  Dial. 
The  following  has  realism  and  humor,  and 
makes  us  think  that  perhaps  geraniums 
are  merely  handicapped  by  their  name: 


The  fascination  of  little  roads  is  felt  by 
many.  This  is  from  The  Lyric  West 
and  we  print  it  in  place  of  one  sent  in  by  a 
reader  who  liked  the  one  by  "G.  S.  B." 
in  our  issue  of  July  30,  and  offered  his 
as  "by  a  real  Westerner."  There  is  no 
gainsaying  the  devotion  of  this  author  to 
the  object  of  his  affection,  as  we  see  in  his 
last  four  lines: 

Could  I  but  blow  some  magic  horn, 

And  call  tc  Life  again  those  joyous  days, 

1  should  lie  me  down  along  this  road  somewhere. 

And  blow,  from  morn  to  morn! 


Turn  we  now  to  the  other: 

THE  LITTLE  ROAD 

By  Ellen  Morrill  Mills 

Did  you  ever  notice  a  little  road 
That  you  didn't  wonder  where  it  led? 
Whether— after    the    cool,    green    wood- 
It  chanced  on  the  dell  where  your  dream-house 

stood? 
Maybe — beginning  dusty  and  rough. 
It  keeps  up  the  pretense  just  long  enough 
To  tire  those  who  haven't  the  clew, 
And  leave  the  adventure— and  end— to  you'' 
Maybe  it  leaves  the  highway  to  follow 
Up, 'swooping  up  like  the  flight  of  a  swallow- 
Till  valley  and  town  lie  dim  below, 
And  Time  flies  far  on  the  winds  that  blow, 
There  you  may  find  a  nook  for  your  dreaming. 
Seeming. 
Just  planned  for  you  from  the  Edenglow. 

So  the  little  road  cries  to  me:    "  Follow,  follow. 
Maybe  you'll  find  that  your  dreams  are  hollow. 
Maybe  you'll  see— but  follow,  follow, 
Come  with  the  faith  of  the  homing  swallow, 
Or,  to  your  death,  you  will  never  know." 

Here  is  cynicism  relieved  by  wit.  So 
artificial  is  the  conceit  that  it  seems  a  leaf 
„ut  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Yet  its 
deftness,  doubtless,  commends  it  to  Th, 
A ,  w  Republic,  and  on  that  score  may  gain 
Other  admirers. 

HIE  LAWYER'S  TALE 

llv    ROBBBT  GBA\  is 

Richard   Ivor  wished  himself  Solomon. 

Made  cuckold  you  should  know  bj  one  John  Doe 
Solomon's  neck  was  Ann  enough  to  bear 

S, ■  score  of  antlers  more  than   Roe  COUld  wear. 

Richard   Hoe  wished  himself  Alexander. 

Being  robbed  of  bouse  and  land  bj  the  same  band 

Ten  thousand  acres  or  a  principal   town 

Would  have  cost  Alexander  scarce  a  frown 


REFLECTION 

By  Elizabeth  J.  Coatsworth 

Geraniums  .  .  . 

Who  ever  heard  that  Sappho  put 

Geraniums  in  her  hair? 

Or  thought  that  Cleopatra  brushed 

Her  long  Greek  face  against  their  petals? 

Did  Beatrice  carry  them? 

Or  any  bird  sigh  out  his  wild-fire  heart 

In  passion  for  them? 

Yet  sparrows,  far  outnumbering  nightingales. 

Have  gossiped  under  their  tomato  cans. 

And  lonely  spinsters  loved  them  more  than  cats. 

And  living  girls  have  felt  quite  festive,  going 

Down  vulgar  streets 

With  such  unsubtle  gaiety  at  their  belts. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work  of  our  latest 
literary  ambassador  we  quote  one  of  the 
Algonquin  love  songs  from  "Kuldskap  the 
Maste  "  (.Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.),  by  Dr.  J. 
D.  Prince,  professor  of  Slavonic  languages 
at  Columbia,  selected  by  President  Harding 
as  Minister  to  Denmark: 

PASSAMAQUODDY  LOVE  SONG 

Translated   by    Prof.   John    Dynei.ey    Prince 

Anigowanotenu! 

Oft  these  lonely  days  thou  look  st 

On  beauteous  river  and  down  shining  stream 

Oft  thou  look'st  and  sighest  deep. 

Anigowanotenu! 

With  me  thy  lover  by  thy  side 
How  fair  that  stream  did  bubble  on'. 
How  lovely  was  the  silver  moon' 
Thy  heart  now  tells  thee  of  that  joy. 
Ken  unto  death  1  think  of  thee. 
Anigowanotenu! 

Oft  these  lonely  days  thou  look'st 

On  beauteous  river  and  down  shining  stream. 

Oft  thou  look'st  and  sighest  dee)). 

Anigowanotenu! 

When  we  in  birch  canoe  did  glide 

Together  on  that  glistening  lake, 

How   fair  the  hills  and  how   we  watched 
The  i<d  leaves  whirling  in  the  breeze. 
Anigowanotenu! 


Anigowanotenu! 

\\  .11  rove  once  more  in  bark  canoe 

\nd  watch  the  il'irn  leaves  swirl  on  high 

When  spring  smiles  on  the  mountain  tops. 

Anigowanotenu! 

Oft  these  lonely  days  thou  look'st 

On  beauteous  river  and  down  shining  stream. 

Oft  thou  look'st  and  slghes(  deep. 

Anigowanotenu! 
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pTULB  R  AN  S  EN 

m  "T%       *m  (Pronounced  Gul-BRAN-sen)  "F^L.      • 

V-J  Player-Piano 


IG.-D.  Co.,  1921 


"Jack,  you  don't  look  like  much  of  a  musician  but  you  certainly  can  make  that 
Frank.    A  fellow  doesn't  need  long  hair  to  play  a  Gulbransen  well. 


)laycr-piano  sing."    ''You're  behind  the  times, 
Learned  it  in  a  couple  of  weeks.'' 


j4ny  Man  Can  Get  Real  Music  Out  of  a  Gulbransen 

Why  do  men  hunt,  fish,  swim,  skate — play  ball, 
golf,  tennis,  pool,  cards?  Something  to  do.  Why 
do  they  smoke  when  quiet  ?  Something  to  do.  It's 
part  of  the  secret  of  Gulbransen  success — something 
interesting  for  men  to  do  at  home. 

Thousands  of  men,  who  wouldn't  willingly  listen 
to  music  15  minutes,  will  play  the  Gulbransen  for 
hours.  Something  to  do.  A  few  just  pedal,  and  let 
it  go  at  that;  there  are  poor  players  at  all  games. 
But  most  men  try  to  play  the  Gulbransen  well — 
and  succeed  with  astonishing  satisfaction. 

It's  certainly  the  best  single  handed  indoor  Game. 
Something  new  every  minute.  Real  skill  to  develop. 
Pleasure  in  entertaining  friends.  Solace  for  the  soul 
when  things  go  wrong.  The  Gulbransen  comes  to 
you  with  instruction  rolls  that  teach  you  how  to  play. 

Nationally  Priced 

Gulbransen  Player-Pianos,  three  models  all  playable  by  hand  or  by  roll,  arc 
sold  at  the  same  prices  to  everybody,  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  freight 
and  war  tax  paid.  Price,  branded  in  the  back  of  each  instrument  at  the  factory, 
includes  six  Gulbransen  instruction  rolls  and  our  authoritative  book  on  home 
entertaining  and  music  study  with  the  Gulbransen.     192 1  reduced  prices: 

White  House  Model  $ 700.     Country  Seat  Model  $600.     Suburban  Model  $495 

GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON  CO.,  CHICAGO 


Gulbransen  Trade- Mark  * 


Get  Our  New  Book  of 
Player  Music  —  Free 

The  only  book  ever  published  show- 
ing the  complete  range  of  player-piano 
music  of  all  kinds.  This  book  is  so  clas- 
sified and  arranged  that  it  is  a  guide  to 
musical  education  for  any  player-piano 
owner.  Sent  free .  if  you  mail  us  the 
coupon  at  the  right. 

Did  you  know  the  wonderful  Gul- 
bransen Player  action  can  be  installed 
in  any  piano  (or  old  player-piano)? 
Yes,  grand  or  upright.  Check  coupon 
for  details. 

To  Gulbransen  Owners:  Keep  your 
Gulbransen  in  tune— at  least  two  tun- 
ings a  year.    You'll  enjoy  it  more. 


Try  the  Gulbransen 
Only  Ten   Minutes 

At  our  dealer's  store  you  can  prove 
to  yourself  in  ten  minutes  that  the 
Gulbransen  is  easy  for  you  to  play  well 
— a  marvelous  instrument — positively 
fascinating.  The  coupon  below  brings 
you  dealer's  address  and  full  information. 


Check  here  if  you  do  not  own   1 — 1 
any  piano  or  player-piano.  > — < 

Check  here  if  you  want  informa- 
tion about  having  a  new  Gulbransen 
player  action  installed  in  your  1 — 1 
present piano(or player-piano).  > — > 
Write  your  name  and  address  in 
I  the  margin  below  and  mail  this  to 
I  Gulbransen-Dickinson  Co.,  3i30  W. 
•  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago. 


PERSONAL   *   GLIMPSES 


CELEBRATING  A  3000-MILE  VICTORY  OF  PEACE 


IF  THE  DOVE  OF  PEACE  has  a  permanent  home  it  is 
probably  somewhere  along  the  three-thousand-mile  line  of 
lake  and  river  and  imaginary  fence  that  separates  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  from  the  United  States.  No  other  bound- 
ary of  such  length  has  been  free  from  war  for  so  long  a  time 
since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  And  the  Pax  Romana  was 
an  armed  peace  maintained  by  the  legions  of  the  Caesars, 
whereas  tor  a  full  century  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion  have  left  their  common  border  unguarded  by  forts  or 
ships  or  guns  or  garrisons.  The  recent  celebration  of  this  century 
of  peace  and  disarma- 
ment is  seized  by  editors 
on  both  sides  of  the 
border  as  an  extremely 
significant  and  valuable 
lesson  for  the  delegates 
who  are  to  meet  in 
Washington  next  month 
to  consider  limitation  of 
armament  on  the  part  of 
the  great  military  and 
naval  powers.  It  is  true 
that  the  century  of  peace 
really  ended  six  years 
ago  and  a  flag  was, 
indeed,  raised  on  the 
boundary  in  1915.  But 
at  that  time  Canadians 
were  too  busy  fighting 
the  Great  War  to  waste 
their  energies  in  peace 
celebrations,  and  the 
dedication  of  a  perma- 
ment  memorial  was  post- 
poned until  this  year. 
And  so  press  dispatches 
from  the  Pacific  coast 
inform  us,  ten  thousand 
Americans  and  Cana- 
dians met  on  Septem 
ber  5  to  dedicate  by 
impressive  ceremonies 
a  massive  concrete 
' 'Portal  of  Peace."  The 
date  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  first   Battle  of  the 

•Manic  and  alsc  of  the  boarding  of  the  Mayflower  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers;  and  incidentally  it  c<  incided  with  the  completion  of  the 
appropriately  named  Pacific  Highway  stretching  from  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  to  San  Diego,  Cal.  The  place  was  Blaine  Wash- 
ington, and  the  arch  stands  one  hundred  yards  from  where  the 
I'Mh  parallel  the  international  boundary  line — meets  Boundary 
Bay,  Along  with  mementoes  of  pioneer  days,  wood  from  the 
Mayflower,  and  fragments  from  the  first  steamboat  to  ply  the 
Pacific  have  been  built  into  the  arch  for  permanent  preservation. 
The  ceremonies,   including   music,   the  unfurling  of  flags  and 

echmaking    were    in    charge    of    an    international    committee. 

Speakers  emphasized  the  enduring  friendship  between  tha  two 
countries  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  facl  that  the  first  inter- 
nal, mal  Peace  Porta]  mould  be  built  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.    One  American  drew  a  comparison  between   the  warlike 

moliv.'  which  prompted  the  erection  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  in 
Paris  and  the  century-old  amity  which  the  new  arch  celebrates. 


NOT  AN  "ARCH  OF  TRIUMPH,"  BUT  A  "PORTAL  OF  PEACE.** 

The  840,000  gateway  at  Blaine,  Wash.,  dedicated  on  September  5.  Across  the  plinth 
on  the  United  States  front  is  inscribed,  "Children  of  a  Common  Mother,"  and  on  the 
Canadian  front,  "Brethren  Dwelling  Together  in  Unity"  On  the  doors  will  be  the 
inscriptions,  "Open  for  One  Hundred  Years"  and  "May  These  Doors  Never  Be  Closed." 


But  the  great  significance  of  the  occasion,  agree  the  newspapers 
in  both  the  Dominion  and  the  Republic,  is  the  example  which 
has  been  set  for  a  world  seeking  relief  from  the  burdens  of 
armament  and  the  horrors  of  war.  For  a  hundred  years  this 
border,  unlike  the  steel-lined  frontiers  of  Europe,  has  been  quite 
unguarded,  and  the  two  peoples,  though  sometimes  differing, 
have  neighbored  without  serious  friction.  The  whole  business, 
says  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal  in  the  United  States,  "is 
about  the  best  exhibition  of  international  common  sense  an 
addle-pated  human  race  has  given,"   and   "the  disarmament 

conference  can  not  have 
its  attention  attracted 
too  strongly  to  the 
Canadian  boundary 
and  its  new  Peace  Por- 
tal "  The  outpouring 
of  the  people  at  Blaine  is 
characterized  by  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal 
as  "  a  sample  of  the  pent- 
up-tide  of  human  senti- 
ment that  will  some  day 
burst  its  dam  and  flood 
the  world  with  its  spirit 
of  resentment  against 
wholesale  massacre,  debt, 
death  and  devastation, 
which  war  is  and  always 
will  be."  The  town  cf 
Blaine,  says  the  Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star,  has 
preached  an  eloquent 
sermon  to  a  warlike 
world,  "it  is  a  sermon  on 
disarmament,  on  the 
practical  every-day  oper- 
ation, of  international 
friendship,  and  the  suc- 
sessful  avoidance  of  sus- 
picion." The  celebra- 
tion, says  the  Canadian 
Montreal  Gazette,  "opens 
up  the  most  enticing 
possibilities,  for  what 
has  beer  done  by  the 
United  States  and  the 
Dominion  can  be  done  by  other  nations.  If  the  European  Central 
Empires  had  followed  the  signal  example  thus  set,  instead  of  ex- 
pressing might  and  arrogance  and  power  by  rings  of  steel,  the 
Great  War  need  not  have  taken  place."  The  Montreal  daily 
points  out  that: 

The  public  men,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  have 
had  the  intelligence  and  common  sonse  to  soe  that  if  either  nation 
made  the  slightest  movement  toward  the  setting  up  of  any 
instrument  of  force,  the  provocation  would  be  replied  to  in  kind. 
Th:  re  would  be  angry  feelings;  there  would  be  mutual  suspicion; 
and  the  boundary  line,  which  has  never  been  profaned  by  the 
smallest  instrument  Of  violence,  would  bristle  with  guns,  suggest- 
ing the  notion  of  violence — precisely  what  is  to  be  avoided  tit  all 
costs  in  human  relations. 

'I'he  world  has  erected  many  a  memorial  to  its  warmakers  and 
few,  almost  none,  to  its  peacemakers,  the  Vancouver  Province 
is  moved  to  remark: 


Bungalow  Design  No.  6io 


Designed  /or  tKe  Service  Department,  American  Face  Brick  Association 


This  six-room  bungalow  is  one  of  the  sixty-four  designs  in  our  "Face  Brick  Bungalow  and 
Small  House  Plans."  Note  how  it  nestles  close  to  the  ground,  its  hospitable  entrance,  its 
pleasing  roof  lines,  and  its  exceptionally  compact,  convenient  interior  arrangements. 

Face  'Brick  for  Bungalows 


FOR  beauty,  for  durability,  and  for  economy,  Face 
Brick  is  unequalled  as  a  facing  material  for  bungalows 
and  small  houses. 

The  wide  variety  of  colors  and  textures,  and  the  artis- 
tic  possibilities  in  bonding,  mortar  joints  and  panel  work, 
give  an  infinite  scope  to  the  owner's  individual  taste. 

Savings  in  repairs,  in  painting,  in  fuel  costs  and  insur- 
ance rates,  its  long  life  and  slow  depreciation,  make  the 
Face  Brick  house  the  most  economical  you  can  build. 

You  will  find  these  matters  fully  discussed  in  "The 
Story  of  Brick,"  an  artistic  booklet  with  numerous  lllus' 
trations  and  helpful  information  for  all  who  intend  to 
build.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  prospective  builders. 

"Face  Brick  Bungalow  and  Small  House  Plans"  are 
issued  in  four  booklets,  showing  3  to  4-room  houses, 
5-room  houses,  6'room  houses,  and  7  to  8'room  houses, 
in  all  sixty'four,  each  reversible  with  a  different  exterior 
design.  These  designs  are  unusual  and  distinctive,  com' 


bined  with  convenient  interiors  and  economical  con- 
struction.  The  entire  set  for  one  dollar.  Any  one  of  the 
booklets,  25  cents,  preferably  in  stamps. 

We  have  the  complete  working  drawings,  specifica- 
tions and  masonry  quantity  estimates  at  nominal  prices. 
Select  from  the  booklets  the  designs  you  like  best  and 
order  the  plans  even  if  you  are  not  going  to  build  now, 
for  their  study  will  be  not  only  interesting  and  instruc 
tive,  but  helpful  in  forming  your  future  plans  for  your 
home. 

You  may  want  "The  Home  of  Beauty,"  fifty  designs, 
mostly  two  stories,  representing  a  wide  variety  of  archi- 
tectural styles  and  floor  plans.  Sent  for  50  cents  in  stamps. 
We  also  distribute  complete  working  drawings,  specifi- 
cations and  quantity  estimates  for  these  houses  at  nomi- 
nal prices. 

Address,  American  Face  Brick  Association,  1134 
Westminster  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


KB  me  lAiL'rury  Lsigesi  jur  Ksvivurr  o.  i«i 

War  monuments  have  been  erected  in  many  cities,  towns  and 
country  places  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  commemorate 
the  heroism  of  those  who  fought  and  fell  in  the  late  war  and  in 

Other  wars.  To-day  one  monument  stands  on  the  border  between 
the  English-speaking  nations  on  this  continent  a>  a  testimony  of 
gratitude  and  satisfaction  for  a  century  of  peace.  All  the  war 
monuments  pay  honor  to  an  idea  as  well  as  to  the  men  and  women 
who  died  for  it.  The  peace  memorial  represents  an  idea,  but  also 
commemorates  the  lives  and  deeds  of  all  who  in  these  three  gen- 
erations of  human  life  wrought  for  peace.  It  is  a  memorial  to 
every  ruler  who  in  times  of  stress  refrained  from  provocative 
language  or  found  the  soft  answer  which  turns  away  wrath;  to 
every  statesman  and  diplomat  who  had  the  good-will  to  seek  and 
the  gifts  to  devise  a  peaceful  method  of  settling  an  exasperating 
dispute:  to  every  public  man  of  both  nations  who  cultivated  the 
habit  of  friendly  speech  and  action  toward  the  other;  to  every 
writer  for  the  press  and  every  author  whose  printed  word  was 
free  from  offense;  to  all  preachers,  teachers  and  persons  of  light 
and  leading  who  helped  the  old  and  young  people  about  them  to 
know  the  best  rather  than  the 
worst  of  their  foreign  neighbors; 
to  the  men  of  business  who 
dealt  honorably  and  in  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  with  alien  na- 
tions; to  captains  and  sailors  of 
both  nations  who  have  for  a 
hundred  years  fraternized  in 
all  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the 
world ;  to  students  and  scholars 
who  have  studied  and  taught 
together  in  the  great  schools  of 
both  countries,  and  to  the  tens 
of  millions  of  undistinguished 
men  and  women,  dwelling  on 
each  side  of  the  frontier,  who 
lived  in  kindly  fellowship  with 
foreign  fellow  men. 

No  monument  could  pre- 
serve the  names  of  all  whose 
life  and  deeds  are  recognized 
by  this  peace  memorial.  But, 
as  the  church  festival  of  All 
Saints  commemorates  the  in- 
numerable and  nameless  faith- 
ful of  all  time,  so  the  memorial 
dedicated  to-day  recognizes  the 
merits  of  all  who  have  helped 
to  keep  the  peace  between 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

That  the  p?ace  should  have 
been  kept  along  this  three - 
thousand-mile  line  for  a  full 
century  is  the  more  significant 
because  this  peace  was  preceded 
by  two  centuries  of  intermit- 
tent warfare.  Again  and  again 
French  colonists  in  Canada 
with  the  help  of  Indians  and 
French  soldiers  fought  British 
colonists  from  the  south  co- 
operating with  regiments  of  Red  Coats  and  following  British 
officers.  There  were  conflicts  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Then  came  the  series  of  wars,  known  successively  in  our  Colonial 
history  as  King  William's  War,  Queen  Anne's  War,  King  George's 
War,  and  the  French  and  Indian  War.  The  pages  of  our  school 
histories  are  full  of  stories  of  the  raids  and  sieges  that  took  place. 
Tin  capture  of  Quebec  by  Wolf  in  1759  ended  the  Franco-British 
phase  of  warfare  across  the  Canadian  border,  for  by  the  treaty  of 
I7'i:>  Canada  became  a  British  possession.  Then  in  1775  the 
American  Revolution  began.  The  historians  tell  us  how  the 
leaders  of  the  revolting  colonies  tried  to  make  their  movement 
continent-wide  and  invaded  Canada,  hoping  that  the  conquered 
French  would  rise  and  join  them  in  throwing  off  the  British  yoke. 
Montreal  was  taken  and  occupied  for  months  by  the  Conti- 
nental Army.  Benedict  Arnold,  then  one  of  the  most  gallant 
figures  in  the  Colonial  army,  was  wounded  at  the  unsuccessful 
"■  of  Quebec,  and  the  Revolutionary  Army  finally  with- 
drew from  Canada.  baler  Canada  was  the  base  of  BuTgOyne'B 
ill-fated  attempt   to  split   the  colonies   in   two.     After  the  War 


LEADING  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  PATHWAY  OF  PEACE. 

If  Britannia  and  Columbia,  here  represented  by  their  daughters  at 

the  Peace   Portal  celebration,  can  keep   peace  along  an  unguarded 

boundary,  why  cannot  the  whole  world  do  likewise? 


the  emigration  of  40.000  American  Tories — the  United  Empire 
Loyalists — to  Canada  added  an  element  to  the  population  which 
was  identical  in  culture  with  that  of  the  States,  but  which  re- 
mained for  a  generation  or  two  bitterly  anti-American.  When 
the  War  of  1812  broke  out,  the  Canadian  border  saw  the  last 
flare-up  of  two  centuries  of  fighting.  Spectacular  naval  cam- 
paigns were  fought  on  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  Erie.  A 
force  from  Canada  took  Detroit,  and  along  the  Niagara  boundary 
the  noise  of  the  guns  at  Chippewa  and  Lundy's  Lane  drowned 
out  the  roar  of  the  great  cataract.  But  since  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  on  December  24,  1814,  there  has  been  peace  along  the 
border,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  that  border  has  been  left 
unguarded  by  sentinel  or  armament  or  fortification.  "English 
forces  and  American  troops  have  not  faced  each  other  in  anger 

since  the  guns  of"  Lundy's 
Lane,  Lake  Erie  and  New 
Orleans  were  stilled."  Here, 
continues  the  Philadelphia  Pub- 
lic Ledger,  "is  a  border  where 
the  boundary  posts  are  so  many 
marks  of  good  faith,  good-will 
and  understanding,  instead  of 
so  many  sign-posts  of  hatreds, 
suspicion  and  clashing  inter- 
ests," and  "time  has  shown 
that  there  was  no  more  need 
of  arms  and  armed  men  on 
the  border  and  armed  ships 
on  the  Great  Lakes  than  there 
was  for  Illinois  and  Michigan, 
Indiana  and  Wisconsin  to 
maintain  armed  guards  on 
their  boundaries  and  fighting 
ships  on  the  lakes  to  guard 
against  each  other." 

Indeed,  there  has  been  hard- 
ly more  thought  of  armed  con- 
flict between  the  two  countries 
than  there  is  between  two 
neighbors  living  side  by  side 
in  a  quiet  suburb  Yet  even 
in  the  best  regulated  village 
or  suburb  there  are  occa- 
sionally misunderstandings 
over  the  rights  of  a  neighbor's 
children,  or  dogs,  or  chickens, 
or  over  the  precise  location  of 
a  fence  post.  And  so  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  though 
remaining  at  peace,  have  in- 
dulged in  more  than  one  serious  controversy.  In  fact,  as 
the  The  Boston  Globe  points  out  in  a  leading  editorial: 

We  have  had  as  many  disputes  during  the  past  100  years 
with  our  friendly  neighbor  to  the  northward  as  most  European 
nations  have  had  with  one  another.  The  difference  has  been  in 
method  of  settlement.  Where  two  European  nations  have 
almost  invariably  called  out  the  reserves  to  settle  things  (thereby 
settling  nothing  at  all),  in  our  disputes  with  Canada  we  have 
each  hired  a  lawyer. 

It  was  the  "godlike  Daniel"  who  took  up  the  job  for  the 
States  in  1841,  when  our  long-standing  boundary  dispute  with 
England  over  Canada  came  to  a  crisis.  Feeling  ran  at  fever  pitch 
on  both  sides.  Many  folks  up  in  Maine  were  for  calling  the 
police.  Canadians  yelled  exasporating  epithets  across  the  stone 
wall.  But  Webster  and  Ashburton  threshed  out  the  dispute 
in  verbal  pyroteohniofl  quite  successfully,  within  a  year.  And 
Aroostook  went  back  to  hoe  its  potatoes. 

Two  years  lator  there  was  another  squall,  this  time  on  the 
Oregon  boundary.  British  Columbians  and  American  homo- 
Bteaders  rubbed  elbows  of  wrath  once  more.  "If  we  can't 
have   the  boundary  laid  at  54'  40",  we'll  punch  the  daylights 
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will  think  herself  to  be  some  one.     Do  not 
be  agitated;  this  is  the  truth. 

"'I,  Enrico  Caruso,  am  never  satisfied 
with  myself.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have 
not  reached  that  technical  perfection  for 
which  I  have  been  seeking  for  years.  You 
saw  me  yesterday  on  this  terrace  while  the 
gramophone  was  executing  some  songs  of 
mine.  While  I  was  listening  to  them  I 
was  criticizing  the  tenor  Caruso.  I  hope 
you  heard  me?  I  was  noticing,  year  after 
year,  the  progress  made  toward  that 
equality  of  voice,  that  intensity  of  vibra- 
tion, that  equilibrium  of  the  respiratory 
dynamic,  and  finally  that  spontaneity  for 
which  I  wish;  all  those  things  which  are 
necessary  when  you  really  want  to  sing 
properly.  And  I  do  not  think  that  I 
have  reached  the  limit  of  my  desire.  How, 
then,  can  I  be  satisfied  with  you,  even 
should  you  be  a  phenomenon?' 

"I  attempted  to  open  my  lips  so  as  to 
utter  a  word,  but  I  could  not,  and  he 
proceeded: 

"'I  understand.  You  want  a  sincere 
opinion,  even  if  it  be  drastic.  That  is 
a  kind  of  madness.  How  often  have  I 
had  this  very  same  wash  manifested  to 
me  by  people  who  afterward  turned  into 
enemies!  Why  should  we  not  remain 
friends?  I  do  not  intend  to  say  the  truth 
any  more,  but  I  have  also  the  right  not  to 
tell  lies.  Therefore,  I  do  not  wish  to 
hear  any  more  singing,  nor  to  pass  an 
opinion  about  singers.     You  understand? 

'"The  day  will  come  when  you  will  say 
that  I  am  right.  My  opinion  has  very 
often  been  misinterpreted;  newspapers 
have  said  things  which  never  crossed  my 
mind.  And  now  I  am  silent  so  that  I 
shall  have  peace.' 

"Then  I  got  up,  trying  to  be  as  col- 
lected as  possible,  and  said  to  him:  'Listen, 
M.  Caruso,  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  you 
as  one  of  the  so-called  celebrities.  You 
are  quite  right,  and  I  respect  your  reasons. 
I  shall  go  back  to  my  room  and  pack,  and 
this  evening  I  leave.' 

"The  great  tenor  looked  at  me,  and  a 
broad  smile,  nearly  a  childish  one,  bright- 
ened his  expressive,  swarthy  face.  •  'Sit 
down,'  he  said,  'and  do  not  be  so  full  of 
pride.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  go  like  that; 
also  I  am  curious  to  hear  those  famous 
songs  of  yours.  Please  return  at  5:30, 
and  I  will  give  you  half  an  hour  of  my 
time.  But  I  shall  just  listen,  and  not 
speak." 

"Punctually  at  5:30  I  returned  to  his 
sitting-room.  Caruso  entered,  dropt  into 
an  armchair,  and  taking  my  music 
told  me  to  go  to  the  piano  and  proceed 
with  my  singing. 

"1  sat  at  the  piano  and  ran  through  a 
few  of  my  songs.  But  when  I  came  to 
the  Neapolitan  song  '  Michelamma, '  I  felt 
as  though  I  could  not  continue.  'Go  on,' 
he  said,  'I  want  to  hear  it.'  Suddenly, 
wlun  I  was  half  way  through  the  song,  he 
got  up,  full  of  fervor,  and  gently  began 
to  sing  'Michelamma'  himself  in  an  under- 
tone. But  what  an  undertone!  It  was 
like  a  cello  with  the  mute  on.  He  thus 
proceeded,  improving  the  interpretation, 
the  accent,  the  cadences,  the  accentuato, 
and  so  on;  and  when  he  had  finished  he 
said,  'Now  repeat  it  yourself,  please,  but 
at  once.'  Three  and  four  times  he  made 
me  repeat  it,  until  I  have  the  right  accent, 
and  he,  satisfied,  said,  'So  you  must  sing 
it." 

'Then,  music  in  hand,  he  went  on  with 
his  remarks.  He  pointed  out  the  songs 
which  he  fancied  most,  saying  that  he 
would  sing  them  at  his  concerts.  He  asked 
me  how,  and  for  how  long,  I  studied;  he 
showed  me  a  few  cadences  to  repeat,  and 


The  Iron-Food 
for  Vitality 


It's  Pie  DeLuxe 

near  the  cost  of  common  pie 

-a  different  pie  than  you've  ever  tasted,  made  with  Raisins 


PERHAPS  you've  tasted   raisin  pie  before — but  never 
one  like  this. 
Perhaps  you  like  good  raisin  pie — -you'll  like  this  better 
than  the  best  you've  ever  known. 

It's  made  with  puff-crust,  dainty,  light  and  flaky,  with 
tender,  meaty,  luscious  raisins,  the  juice  forming  an  in- 
comparable sauce. 

There's  but  one  name  for  it — Pie  De  Luxe!  And  yet  it 
cost  little  more  than  common  pie. 

A  nutritious,  healthful  food  dessert,  supplying  energy 
and  iron  of  the  most  assimilable  kind. 

You  need  but  a  small  bit  of  iron  daily,  yet  that  need  is 
vital.     Raisins  are  rich  in  iron. 

*      *      *       * 

Many  first-class  bakers  make  a  luscious  Puff-Paste 
Raisin  Pie,  supplying  bake  shops  and  grocers  everywhere. 

So  if  you  don't  bake  at  home,  ask  dealers  for  this  pie. 
Take  advantage  of  the  baking  that  these  master  bakers  do 
for  you. 

They  use  the  best  materials  and  bake  in  great,  immac- 
ulate tiled  plants. 

Above  all,  don't  miss  this  Puff-Paste  Raisin  Pie  De  Luxe. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  make  one  at  home. 

Once  you  know  its  flavor  you'll  serve  it  as  a  regular 
dessert  thereafter.     So  be  sure  to  try  it  now. 

10D  Recipes  Sent  Free 

We've  prepared  a   valuable  book   of    raisin   recipes  which  we 
will  send  to  any  woman  free  on  request, 
sure  to  work. 

Learn,   through    this  book   the  many 
healthful  raisins. 

Always   ask    for    Sun-Maid    Raisins, 
finest  table  grapes. 

Seeded  (seeds  removed) ;  Seedless  (grown  without  seeds) ; 
Clusters  (on  the  stem).    At  all  dealers.    Insist  on  Sun-Maid  brand. 

Raisins  are  30%  cheaper  than  formerly  —  See  that  you  get 
plenty  in  your  foods 

CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATED  RAISIN  CO. 

Membership  13,000  Growers 
DEPT.  A-ijio  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Recipe  for  Raisin 
Puff-Paste 

1  cup  pastry  flour 

M  pound  butter 

4  to  6  tablespoonfuls  ice  water. 

Take  one-third  butter,  rub  through 
flour  not  too  fine,  add  water  grad- 
ually enough  to  mix.  Put  on  board. 
Roll  out  two  or  three  times  until 
butter  is  well  mixed,  then  roll  out 
and  add  one-half  remaining  butter 
in  small  pieces.  Dredge  with  flour. 
Roll  up  and  pound  thoroughly.  Roll 
again  and  pound.  Then  roll  out  and 
add  remaining  butter  and  repeat  as 
before.  Bake  in  hot  oven.  Sufficient 
for  one  pie. 


All  are  tested  so  they're 
ways  to  use  nutritious, 
made    from    Califcrnia's 


This  for  a 
'"tween-meal  bite" 

"Little  Sun-Maids"  —  seed- 
less raisins  —  in  a  handy  little 
five-cent  package  for  you  who 
get  tired  between  meals,  and 
need  new  energy  and  vim. 

At  all  grocery,  drug,  candy 
and  cigar  stores — 5c. 


Few  desserts  appeal  so  generally 
to  men — and  women,  too — as  de- 
licious raisin  pie.  This  is  perfectly 
natural,  because  few  desserts  corn- 


Had  Your  Iron  Today? 


bine  so  delightfully  attractiveness, 
flavor  and  healthfulness.  You  need 
but  a  small  bit  of  iron  daily ,  yet  that 
r.eed  is  vital.  Raisins  are  rich  in  iron. 


CUT  THIS   OUT  AND  SEND  IT    I 
I  I 

■    California  Associated  Raisin  Co.  ■ 

Dept.  A-r3io,  Fresno,  Calif 

I    Please  send  me  a  copy  of   your  free    book,  "Sun-Maid  Recipes." 
Name    . 

I    Street I 

[-City State 
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LIGHTEN  the  household 
J  routine,  and  add  to  the 
comforts  of  the  home,  by 
using  electricity  to  run  the 
fan,  sewing  machine,  vacuum 
cleaner,  washing  machine, 
and  many  other  modern  ap- 
pliances. 

If  your  home  is  wired  for 
lighting  only,  you  can  obtain 
the  additional  convenient  out- 
lets by  merely  screwing  into 
each  electric   light  socket  a 


Hubbell 
TwinTe-Tap 


It  has  two  side  outlets,  each  pro- 
vided with  Hubbell  Te-SIots,  taking 
any  standard  cord  cap  with  parallel 
or  tandem  blades. 

Step  into  your  electrical  supply 
store  and  look  over  the  Hubbeil 
Te-Tap-Tcn.  This  big  display  con- 
tainer illustrates  and  describes  ten 
bandy  inexpensive  Hubbell  electri- 
cal specialties,  each  rilling  a  long-felt 
want  for  convenience  and  safety. 

Writt  today  for  a  copy  of  "What  is  the 
Hubbell  Te-Tap-Ttnr'  Address  Dept  E. 

HARVEY  HUBBELL^ 

ELECTRICAL^^SPECIALTIES 

BRIDGEPORT  (  •))]  CONN.  U.  S.  A 


/tit  Standard  Pluas  -  Caps 
y      Fit  HUBBELL  TeTaps, 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


thus  ended  by  giving  me  a  marvelous 
singing  lesson. 

"I  felt  as  though  in  a  dream,  and  tried 
to  follow  him.  frightened  that  by  a  mis- 
placed word  I  might  break  the  spell  and 
enchantment  of  the  moment.  I  felt 
before  Caruso  as  a  humble  instrument 
which  he  found  suitable  to  his  touch.  In 
an  outburst  of  generous  sincerity  he  un- 
raveled the  treasures  relating  to  his  studies 
and  labors  to  a  poor  mite  who  thought 
that  she  knew  how  to  sing! 

"He  accompanied  me  to  the  door,  took 
both  my  hands  and  said:  'Listen;  I  have 
not  told  you  my  opinion  of  your  singing, 
but  when  you  go  to  New  York  you  must 
come  to  see  me.' 

"I  went  down  the  stairs  as  though  dazed. 
I  heard  a  gong  sound — it  was  8  o'clock. 
So  I  left  the  great  artist,  hopeful  of  a 
complete  recovery,  happy  with  the  thought 
that  in  November  he  would  restart  his 
engagement  at  the  Metropolitan.  .  .  . 
But  destiny  decided  otherwise  in  the  midst 
of  his  happiness.  ...  A  little  woman 
places  at  his  feet  a  bunch  of  field  flowers, 
her  gratitude,  and  the  expression  of  her 
deep  sorrow." 


OUTWITTING  EUROPEAN  BANDITS 

l"ESS  bloody,  perhaps,  but  no  less  bit- 
^-^  terly  fought  than  the  battles  of  the 
Meuse  and  the  Argonne  Forest  are  the 
pecuniary  encounters  between  American 
tourists  and  Europeans  looking  for 
an  "easy  mark,"  or  franc,  as  the  case 
may  be.  American  tourists,  it  seems  from 
the  observations  of  a  late  traveler  in 
foreign  parts,  are  regarded  as  "legitimate" 
game  by  the  European  "hold-up  men," 
the  efficient  shock  troops  of  which,  we  are 
told,  consist  of  waiters  and  taxicab  drivers 
whose  discernment  of  possibilities  was 
sharpened  in  deadlier  affrays.  So  anyone 
going  from  America  to  Europe,  writes 
Roger  William  Riis  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  must  either  take  what  is  offered  him, 
or  gird  up  his  loins  and  fight.  The  writer 
and  a  friend,  who  recently  "took  in"  the 
important  places,  girded  up  their  loins 
and  fought,  not  without  success.  If  the 
waiters  didn't  add  up  the  date  on  the 
bills,  they  did  add  up  figures  which  didn't 
belong  in  the  total,  and  there  followed 
lively  and  refreshing  tilts  in  which  the 
two  travelers  did  not  always  come  out 
second  best.  With  their  wits  sharpened 
by  constant  contact  with  the  wiles  of 
mercenary  waiters  and  hardened  taxicab 
drivers,  these  two  tourists  managed  to 
reduce  their  expenses  considerably,  tho, 
in  the  process,  confesses  the  chronicler, 
they  were  changed  from  inoffensive,  peace- 
losing  individuals  into  argumentative  and 
belligerent  men.  The  first  encounter  with 
a  modernized  Robin  Hood  went  against 
the  Americans.  They  had  met  a  pretty 
girl  on  the  boat  going  over,  and  decided 
to  take  her  out  to  lunch.  She,  wisely,  had 
her  lunch  privately  beforehand,  and  ex- 
prest  a  wish    for  nothing   more    than   ono 


order  of  the  filet  of  sole  that  looked  so 
alluring  over  the  little  alcohol  lamp  on 
which  it  was  keeping  warm.  The  writer 
and  his  friend,  however,  ran  down  fancy 
items  in  the  corners  of  the  menu,  and  ate 
with  great  gusto.  It  was  a  good  meal,  we 
are  informed,  but  the  fine  after  effects 
were  modified  by  a  bill  for  100  francs. 
Because  of  the  presence  of  the  pretty  girl, 
the  men  paid  without  a  murmur.  The 
blow  was  sufficient,  and  plans  were  laid  to 
outwit  the  enemy.  There  were  some  mis- 
takes at  first  in  tactics  and  strategy;  but 
the  Americans  profited  by  each  encounter, 
and,  says  the  writer: 

"The  opening  victory,  July  7,  was  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  from  the  point  of 
view  of  technique.  We  were  preparing 
to  leave  the  Frankfurter  Hof  in  Frank- 
furt-am-Main,  and  we  asked  for  the  bill. 
Scrutinizing  it  in  every  detail,  we  noted 
123^  marks  (all  of  19  cents)  charged  for 
the  morning's  breakfast.  We  had  paid 
for  that  at  the  time,  and  said  so. 

"No,"  answered  the  cashier.  "How: 
could  you  have  paid  for  it  if  it  is  here  shown 
as  unpaid?" 

We  suggested  delicately  that  mistakes 
have  been  known  to  occur,  and  we  were 
met  with  a  stare  of  cold  scorn. 

"The  breakfast  was  twelve  marks  fifty,'* 
said  the  scorner.  He  sounded  like  an 
ultimatum  running  full  speed  ahead. 

Now,  the  progress  of  these  battles  is 
often  interesting  because  of  the  manner  of 
fighting  of  the  different  combatants.  There 
are  waiters  and  taxi  men  who  throw  down 
the  gage  to  you  in  so  polite  and  pleasant 
a  way  that  you,  too,  remain  polite  and 
pleasant,  and  the  struggle  to  the  end  is 
well-mannered  and  delightful.  There  are 
others,  again,  who  throw  the  gage  into 
your  face  and  then  pick  it  up  and  slap 
your  eye  with  it.  Harwood  and  I  always 
made  a  practise  of  starting  slowly  and 
gently,  but  when  the  slap  in  the  eye  came, 
we  unleashed  all  the  dogs  of  war. 

So  when  this  guerrilla  stated  in  a  cold 
and  final  tone  that  the  breakfast  would  cost 
us  twelve  fifty,  he  committed  the  final 
assault.     We  hoisted  the  red  flag. 

"Whom  does  the  breakfast  cost  twelve 
fifty?"  we  demanded. 

The  cashier  turned  away  to  his  books. 

"It  costs  you  gentlemen,  since  you  ale 
it,"  he  retorted,  and  promptly  lost  further 
interest  in  the  conversation. 

We  held  a  brief  council  of  war,  and  then 
went  in  search  of  the  waiter  who  had 
served  us  the  disputed  breakfast.  We 
put  the  ease  up  to  him.  He  listened  care- 
fully. 

"But  certainly,"  he  said.  "Wait  a 
moment." 

And  in  the  moment  he  returned,  bearing 
in  his  hand  the  bill  for  the  breakfast, 
receipted  by  the  restaurant  cashier.  That 
waiter  was  a  freak.  Or  else  the  god  of  war 
was  fighting  actively  for  us  that  day.  We 
carried  the  receipted  bill  back  and  called 
loudly  on  the  insulting  cashier. 

"Here  you  see  that  we  paid  the  bill,  as 
we  said." 

He  eyed  it. 

"There  has  been  some  mistake,"  he 
mumbled. 

"Then,"  we  said,  malignantly  pushing 
our  advantage,  "perhaps  next  time  you 
won't  be  so  sure  of  your  system.  You 
see  we  were  right,  and  you  were  wrong." 

Luscious  word,  that,  "wrong."  We 
became  very  adept  at  rolling  it  richly 
over  the  tongue  in  several  languages.     So 


Pocketbook  Interest 
and  the  Road  to  Success 


Pocketbook  interest  is  the  sales-lever 
of  the  world.  In  most  cases  it  is  moved 
by  the  eye  flashing  acceptance  to  the 
mind.  Buying  is  largely  visual.  It  is 
made  natural  and  easy  by  attractive, 
forceful  labels  and  packages.  But  they 
must  be  correct  in  design  and  made 
luminous  by  colors  rightly  chosen  for 
the  work  they  should  do. 

We  make  beautiful,  forceful  labels 
and  folding  boxes  for  every  kind  of 
merchandise.  They  are  done  in  the 
proper  color  scheme  for  any  given  pur- 
pose. They  invite  ownership  of  goods 
and  they  tell  a  picture  story  of  quality, 
because  they  are  conceived  and  printed 
with  selling  success,  over  the  counter, 
fully  in  mind. 

This  is  Color-Printing  Headquarters. 
In  color  inserts  for  the  finest  catalogs, 
we  show  merchandise  with  graphic  ex- 
actness. And  we  design  and  execute 
delightful  covers  for  magazines  and 
catalogs  —  so  say  our  friends.  Our 
equipment  for  this  work  is  complete, 
modern  and  reinforced  by  most  compe- 
tent craftsmanship,  knowledge  and 
watchfulness. 


For  many  advertisers,  we  create  ideas 
for  window  trims,  cutouts,  hangers  and 
posters,  individual,  powerful  and  appro- 
priate. We  reproduce  textiles  so  accu- 
rately that  fabric  and  print  are  accepted 
as  one.  One  plant  alone  uses  annually 
1,000,000  pounds  of  ink  ground  on  the 
premises  —  and  23,000,000  pounds  of 
paper  and  cardboard. 

We  print,  too,  calendars  of  character- 
istic charm,  for  particular  buyers.  Any 
of  these  pieces  looks  as  if  the  entire  care 
and  interest  of  our  organization  were 
concentrated  on  it  alone.  Here  is  mag- 
nitude in  printing  —  with  full  appreci- 
ation of  small  orders  as  well.  They  have 
always  been  the  seed  for  business  growth 
and  meet  cordial  welcome  here. 

Our  trade-mark  bureau,  without 
charge,  creates  trade-names  and  devises 
trade-marks,  searches  titles  to  existing 
ones.  In  this  department  are  filed 
730,000  such  devices,  registered  and 
unregistered.  So  at  a  great  saving  of 
money  and  time,  and  probably  avoid- 
ing costly  litigation,  by  comparison  we 
quickly  establish  whether  or  not  a  de- 
sign is  entitled  to  registration. 
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WITH  forty  years  as  makers  of 
fine  hosiery  behind  our  name 
Shawknit,  with  men  from  coast 
to  coast  using  that  name  as  a 
buying  guide,  isn't  it  probable 
that  we  will  protect  it  with  the  best 
known  methods  and  materials  ? 
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Public  Places  Affect  Your  Nose  and  Throat 

YOU  can't  stop  breathing  simply  because 
vou  are  in  a  public  hall,  theatre  or  school. 
Countless  times  every  hour  your  nostrils 
must  filter  a  breath  of  dusty,  impure  air. 
Avoid  irritation  by  soothing  the  "trouble 
zone"  with  Luden's  Menthol  Cough 
Drops.  Sneezing  and  coughing  are  re- 
lieved when  you  use  Luden's. 

Famous  Yellow  Package  now  Wax-wrapped 
and  Sealed  Weatherproof 

WM.  H.  LUDEN      Since  1881      Reading,  Pa. 
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would  you,  under  the  provocation  we  suf- 
ffered. 

Taxi  drivers,  as  I  said,  are  the  shock 
troops  of  the  attack.  Shifting  prices  in 
Germany  have  caused  laws  to  be  passed 
permitting  the  taxi  drivers  to  multiply  by 
a  certain  sum  the  figure  shown  on  the 
taximeter.  Thus,  in  Frankfurt,  the  meter 
figure  is  multiplied  by  six;  in  Berlin,  by 
seven  or  eight,  according  to  whether  you 
take  a  gasoline  or  an  electric  car,  and  in 
Hamburg,  by  eight  or  nine.  This  com- 
plicated defense  repulsed  us  once  and 
caused  the  defeat  of  July  7  with  a  loss  of 
14  marks.  But  once  we  had  caught  the 
idea,  we  fought  it  to  a  standstill  at  every 
turn." 

Taxicab  drivers  should  be  treated  as  a 
race  unto  themselves,  says  the  writer,  who 
believes  that  they  are  as  distinct  in  racial 
lineage  as  are  the  Caucasians,  the  Mongols 
and  the  Indians.  He  found  those  in  Paris 
to  be  big,  red-faced,  fierce-whiskered  giants, 
easily  kings  of  the  race.  Then  there  are 
smaller,  rat-faced  drivers,  who  plan,  as 
they  drive,  incredible  plots  of  free-booting 
and  villainy.  How  this  class  fights  we 
may  learn  from  the  following  account: 

The  last  one  I  crossed  arms  with  in 
Europe  gave  me  the  battle  of  the  summer. 
It  was  in  Antwerp.  He  had  driven  me,  in 
his  horse  carriage,  some  ten  minutes'  drive 
to  the  door  of  the  American  Express  office. 
Then  he  demanded  10  francs. 

"Ten  francs!  What  does  the  meter 
say?"  I  asked. 

"I  have  no  meter.  I  make  my  own 
prices." 

Then  I  knew  that  I  was  up  against  a 
veteran  warrior.     Well,  I  would  show  him. 
"Ten  francs  is  too  much.     I'll  give  you 
three,"   I  stated. 

"Three  francs!"  he  shouted.  "I  want 
nine!" 

"Three,"  I  said,  firmly,  and  handed  him 
a  five-franc  note.     "Give  me  change." 

"Instead,  he  pocketed  the  bill,  mounted 
his  seat  and  picked  up  the  reins.  It  was 
a  critical  moment.  Snatching  his  whip 
from  its  holder,  I  shouted,  ferociously  as 
he  had  done: 

"Give  me  change,  or  I  keep  your  new 
whip!" 

Fuming,  he  jumped  off  the  seat.  In  his 
rage  he  slipped  into  Flemish,  his  native 
tongue,  and  I  don't  know  what  wonderful 
things  he  was  saying  to  me  when  1  spied 
the  five-franc  note  in  his  hand.  Seizing  him 
by  the  wrist,  1  pried  open  his  fingers  and 
recovered  the  money.  It  was  a  neat 
struggle,  won  only  on  points. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "you  come  along  into 
the  American  Express  office  and  sec  what 
they  say." 

'He  came.  We  surrounded  the  door- 
keeper, 1  brandishing  the  whip  in  one  hand 
and  the  bill  in  the  other,  he  shaking  both 
fists  before  him,  most  vituperatively.  1 
asked  the  doorkeeper  how  much  I  oughl 
to  pay  him.  The  doorkeeper  spoke  Eng- 
lish, Which  was  a  keen  relief,  for  foreign 
languages  always  cramp  the  full  flow  of 
one's  indignation,  but  for  all  his  English 
he  betraved  me. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  with  one  eye 
on    the   sputtering   enemy.     "You   should 
have  arranged  a  price  with  him  first." 
Forthwith    the    driver,    comprehending, 
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rejoiced  in  Flemish  and  reached  for  the 
bill.  Holding  the  bill  high  in  the  air,  I 
fired  shell  for  shell  and  bomb  for  bomb  in 
English.  We  revolved  around  one  another 
like  two  prize-fighters.  It  was  not  a 
gentlemanly  scene,  but  it  was  spirited. 
The  doorkeeper  being  French  became  en- 
thusiastic over  the  waving  of  hands  and 
plunged  in  for  himself.  So  the  three  of 
us  revolved  around  and  around  again, 
while  the  clatter  of  the  battle  rose  in  the 
office  like  machine-gun  fire  on  the  front. 

With  the  aid  of  a  sorrowful  clerk  who 
came  forward  exclaiming  in  Oxford  Eng- 
lish, "Gentlemen!  Gentlemen!  Not  in  the 
office!"  the  doorkeeper  at  length  pushed 
us  out  on  the  sidewalk.  I  think  he  hated 
to  see  us  go.  The  outcome  of  it  was  that  I 
gave  the  driver  the  five  francs  and  the  whip 
and  thanked  him  for  a  game  fight;  and  he 
drove  off,  beaming.  It  was  a  draw,  with 
?nuch  honor  accruing  to  both  sides. 

The  final  and  crowning  victory  came 
when  the  writer  was  in  the  pink  of  con- 
dition from  a  long  summer  of  fighting.  He 
had  calculated  his  trip  so  well  that  he  had 
just  $45  left  to  pay  his  way  from  Montreal, 
where  he  was  to  land,  to  New  York.  He 
found  that  the  steamer  had  been  canceled, 
in  which  emergency  the  company  agreed 
to  support  him  in  Antwerp  till  the  sailing 
of  the  next  steamer,  eight  days  later.  That 
didn't  suit,  as  the  writer  wanted  to  be 
in  New  York  in  ten  days.  After  persuad- 
ing the  company  to  give  him  passage  to 
Liverpool,  he  goes  on: 

I  was  uncertain  whether  or  not  the 
'company  would  reimburse  me,  so  I  lived 
economically.  But  in  Liverpool  I  became 
weary  of  economy  and  went  to  the  best 
hotel  and  ate  a  twelve-shilling  dinner  and 
lived  in  luxury.  Next  day  I  rallied  for  the 
struggle  again.  1  had  kept  all  hotel  and 
restaurant  bills,  and  I  marched  with  them 
into  the  steamship  office  and  threw  them 
on  the  counter.  The  total  was  four  pounds. 
"So!  Will  you  pay  these?"  I  asked 
politely,  after  explaining  my  case.  Oh, 
no!  Not  at  all!  Such  things  weren't 
done.  Besides,  in  great  emergencies  the 
company  allowed  twelve  shillings  a  day 
for  such  cases,  and  here  I  had  spent  twelve 
shillings  for  one  dinner.     No,  no! 

"When   I    travel   for   my   own   firm   m 

America,"   I  said,    "they  allow  me  $25  a 

day  for  expenses."     I  saiil  the  $25  in  italics. 

"That's    far    too    much,"    retorted    the 

enemy  briskly. 

The  last  phase  of  the  battle  was  the 
bitterest.  It  lasted  forty-five  minutes  and 
ended  with  complete  victory  for  me.  They 
paid  me  the  four  pounds,  and  not  only  that, 
hut  they  paid  me  marly  a  pound  extra. 
I  haven't  yet  figured  that  out,  unless  they 
were  dazed  by  my  assault  and  gave  more 
ground  than  I  asked. 

So  1  found  myself  with  $50  in  my  pocket, 
five  more  than  1  had  had  in  Antwerp  when 
the  first  gun  was  tired.  And  in  the  mean- 
lime  1  had  had  two  unexpected  days  in 
England,  without   spending  a  cent. 

It's  a  great  game  for  the  veterans.  Only 
the  til  test  survive.  If  the  account  makes 
us  sound  like  professional  cranks  and 
kickers,  all  1  have  to  say  is.  try  it  yourself. 
We  only  wanted  our  rights,  and  the  fact 
that  the  enemy  yielded  in  almost  every 
ease  is  conclusive  proof  that  they  knew  we 
were  right,  for  never  in  the  world  would 
those  hardy  fighters  surrender  anything 
that  was  theirs.  Oh.  no.  it's  just  a  case 
of  necessity.  You  must  light  or  be  skinned 
alive. 
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\  Continued  from  page  36) 
but  that  our  own  naval  authorities  could 
only  affirm,  with  no  convincing  appearance 
of  confidence,  that  the  enemy  had  suffered 
about  as  much  loss  as  he  had  inflicted." 

Mr.  Hannay  contrasts  with  this  the  im- 
pression that  the  battle  made  in  Germany. 
How  came  it  to  pass  that  the  result  of  the 
encounter  could  be  interpreted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  a  cheering  effect  on  the 
German  public?     He  replies: 

"The  explanation  that  they  were  de- 
ceived by  lies  really  won't  do.  Not 
even  the  German  Admiralty  and  cen- 
sorship could  have  persuaded  their  docile 
people  that  Admiral  von  Scheer's  ships 
were  still  in  existence,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, if  they  were  not.  Moreover,  it  was  a 
matter  of  fact  that  the  German  fleet  was 
out  again  in  August,  and  that  the  bulk  of 
ours  was  still  not  thought  too  much  to  keep 
watch  on  it.  The  Germans  had  cause  to 
be  pleased  when  it  was  known  that  their 
outnumbered  and  outclassed  navy  could 
meet  the  Grand  Fleet  in  battle,  and  could 
not  only  escape  the  annihilation  which  on  a 
comparison  of  forces  seemed  to  be  the  in- 
evitable result  of  an  encounter,  but  could 
inflict  more  loss  than  it  suffered." 

To  this  add  the  opinion  of  Captain 
Frothingham : 

"There  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  fleet  had  a  great 
moral  effect  on  Germany.  Morale  was 
all-important  and  the  announcement  to 
the  people  and  the  Reichstag  had  a  hearten- 
ing effect  on  the  Germans  at  just  the  time 
they  needed  some  such  stimulant,  with  an 
unfavorable  military  situation  for  the 
Central  Powers.  It  also  smoothed  over 
the  irritation  of  the  German  people  against 
the  German  Navy,  at  this  time  when 
Germany  had  been  obliged  to  modify  ber 
use  of  the  U-boats  upon  the  demand  of  tro 
United  States.  For  months  after  the  bat  tie 
the  esteem  of  the  G  erman  people  for  the  ( }er- 
man  Navy  remained  high,  and  this  helped 
to  strengthen  the  German  Government." 

The  losses  in  the  battle  were  as  follows: 

BRITISH  TONS 

Queen  Mary (Battle  Cruiser)  26.350 

Indefatigable (Battle  Cruiser)  ...  18.800 

Invincible (Battle  Cruiser)      .  .  17,2.'><> 

Defence (Armored  Cruiser).. .  14,600 

Warrior (Armored  Cruiser)...  13  550 

Black  Prince (Armored  Cruiser)...  13.350 

Tipperarj         (Destroyer) 1,430 

Nestor i  Destroyer.         .  .     .  .  890 

Nomad (Destroyer) son 

Turbulent (Destroyer) 1,100 

Fortune (Destroyer) !»('."> 

\rdeiit (Destroyer) 935 

Shark (Destroyor)     '.)■'>■'> 

Sparrowhawi (Destroyor) 935 


Total  tonnage. 


111.95  0 


QBHMAN  TON* 

Lutzow                     .  (Battle  Cruiser)          -its.ro 

Pommern    (Pre-dreadnought)  .   13,200 

Wiesbade  i         ....    (Cruiser) 5  400 

Elbing (Cruiser) 4,500 

Rostock    (Cruiser)                        1.900 

Frauenlob       (Cruiser) .  .                    2,700 


\    t ( Destroyer) 

V    is (Destroyer) 

y-27 (Destroyer) 

\    29.  (  Destroyer) . 

S— 33,  (Destroyer) 


570 

.  ' 
(i:o 
tint 

TOO 


Total  Tonnage  60,180 

KILLED  WD  W»H   \  Din 

British  (approximately) 6,600 

<  i erman 3,076 
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MEETING  ONE'S  DOUBLE 

IT  was  a  surprize  to  Leonard  Corsant 
when  the  girl  in  the  office  of  the  steam- 
ship company  on  the  dock  at  Alexandria 
recognized  him,  laughingly  signed  an  offi- 
cial paper  for  him  and,  when  he  exprest 
amazement  at  her  powers  of  recollection, 
complimented  him  on  his  improved  ap- 
pearance. He  was  on  his  way  home  to 
America  after  some  years  spent  in  the  Far 
East,  and  his  path  led  through  Italy, 
Prance  and  England.  Landing  in  Naples 
he  finds  Italy  less  delightful  than  he  had 
expected,  but  before  leaving  Rome  he  has  a 
curious  experience.  A  stranger  addrpsses 
him  in  a  humble  little  cafe,  refers  to  a 
former  meeting  and,  with  an  unpleasant 
air  of  condescension,  informs  him  that 
"they"  are  after  him.  But  this  incident  is 
wiped  from  his  memory  by  an  illness  in 
Paris,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  well  enough  to 
travel  he  starts  for  a  little  village  in  Eng- 
land, the  cradle  of  his  race,  which  his  father 
had  told  him  to  be  sure  to  visit  whenever 
he  should  be  in  that  country.  Here  he  es- 
tablishes himself  at  a  little  inn  where  he 
is  the  only  guest,  and  in  a  fortnight  he  is 
well,  spending  his  time  in  walks  about  the 
beautiful  country  and  in  making  friends 
with  the  people. 

So  is  the  stage  set  for  Mr.  Henr>  M. 
Rideout's  story  of  "Fern  Seed"  (Duffield. 
$1.75),  a  dplightful  book,  for  the  interest 
is  held  up  to  the  last  moment  while  the 
descriptions  of  English  rural  life,  the 
thatched  cottages,  the  fields  and  the  vil- 
lagers are  charming  indeed. 

But  soon  Corsant  is  aware  of  a  curious 
attitude  towards  him  on  the  part  of  the 
people;  it  is  not  in  the  least  unfriendly,  but 
rather  a  sort  of  repressed  recognition,  and 
he  has  one  or  two  singular  encounters  with 
some  of  'he  older  inhabitants  cf  the  place. 
His  inquiries  concerning  certain  people  and 
places  are  met  with  a  sort  of  surprize  at 
first  and  then  with  a  kind  of  polite  toler- 
ance. One  day,  while  walking  in  the  fields, 
he  has  an  encounter  with  a  young  man  who 
is  playing  golf.  They  enter  into  conversa- 
tion and  each  seems  pleased  with  the  other, 
when  a  chance  remark  on  the  part  of 
( Oisant  causes  the  stranger  to  stiffen  up 
and  leave  without  a  word.  On  returning 
to  the  inn  Corsant  finds  that  he  has  taken 
l he  stranger's  jacket  by  mistake  and. 
searching  the  pockets  for  something  that 
may  enlighten  him  as  to  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  owner,  he  finds  an  open  en- 
velop directed  to  himself.  Thinking  it 
might  be  a  letter  of  introduction  he  opens 
it  and  finds  a  receipted  bill  showing  that  in 
London  two  days  ago  L.  Corsant  had  slept 
and  breakfasted  at  a  little  out-of-the-way 
hotel.  At  first  he  thinks  the  man  must 
have  been  using  his  name,  but  rejects  that 
theory  when  he  recalls  the  stranger's  face 
and  manner. 

The  first  clearance  in  this  atmosphere  of 
mystery  comes  through  George  Grayland. 
a  handsome  man,  part  gipsy,  who  gets 
Corsant  into  the  church  tower  with  him, 
demands  his  real  name,  and  threateningly 
asks  why  he  is  masquerading  in  the  village 
under  that  of  Corsant.  This  leads  to  an 
explanation  and  the  air  begins  to  clear. 
The  golf-playing  young  man  is  Laurence 
Corsant,  the  English  representative  of  the 
name,  just  back  from  the  East  where  he 
has  been  doing  some  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment, unrecognized  officially,  but  never- 
theless of  the  greatest  importance.  He  had 
been  captured  and  tortured  by  some  of  the 
natives  at  the  instigation  of  a  German,  at 
work  for  his  government  in  the  same  part 
of  the  country,  and  it  was  no  thanks  to 
him  that  Corsant  had  escaped  with  his  life. 
< '.(  orge  Grayland,  who  had  been  with  young 


Wasting 

TwoBillion 
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T'  IS  estimated  that  America  wastes 
$2,000,000,000.00  each  year  in  materials. 
Enough  to  keep  all  Europe  alive ! 


And  time  wasters — squanderers  of  mo- 
ments, thief-like — rob  American  business  and 
industry  of  millions  more. 

Waste  is  our  national  vice.  It  gnaws  at  the 
heart  of  our  stability  and  prosperity.  The 
need  for  thrift  was  never  before  so  urgent. 

Oil — the  life  blood  of  industry — stored  in 
leaky  wooden  barrels  and  steel  drums.  Oil, 
doled  out  in  uncertain  quantities  from  drip- 
ping spigots  into  dirt -laden  measures,  is  wan- 
tonly wasted.  Such  methods  lose  precious 
moments  in  handling  and  distributing.  A 
costly  material  is  wasted  because  it  is  not  fil- 
tered, reclaimed  or  efficiently  used  as  a  fuel. 

Retailers  of  oil,  executives  and  employees  in 
factories,  mills,  mines  and  railway  shops  who 
permit  such  wasteful  practices  are  contribu- 
tors to  our  national  vice. 

Wayne  Oil  Conservation  Systems  eliminate 
oil  wastes  and  save  time.  They  store  oil  in 
steel  containers  that  are  leak,  dirt  and  fire 
proof.  They  measure  it  accurately  and  quickly 
and  distribute  it  more  economically.  They 
successfully  filter  and  reclaim  used  oil  and 
refit  it  for  continuous  use.  They  burn  oil 
more  efficiently  as  a  fuel. 

Your  interest  in  national  conservation  of 
material  and  time  should  prompt  you  to 
summon,  without  obligation,  a  Wayne  Oil 
Conservation  Engineer.  He  will  make  a  survey 
of  your  requirements.  Ask  for  Bulletins  25 
LD,  2500  LD,  and  5000  LD. 

Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Co. ,  765  Canal  St. ,  Ft.Wayne ,  Ind. 

San  Francisco  Office:  631-633  Howard  St. 
Canadian  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

A  national  organization  with  offices  in  thirty-four  American  cities. 


REG.   U.S. 
TRADE   I 

OIL  CONSERVATION  SYSTEMS 

Gasoline  and  01!        Hea»y  Mela  I       Oil  Filtration       Oil  Burning      Furnaces  for  Metal  Melting 
Storage  Systems      Storage  Tanks  Systems  Systems        Forging  and  Heat  Treating 
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HPHE   most  certain    indications    of  a  man's 

*-     refinement   are    his    choice    of   the    small 

but  important  articles  of  dress,  such  as  hosiery. 

The  decided  preference  of  well-dressed  men 
for  Holeproof  Hosiery  is  but  natural — the 
lustrous  elegance  of  Holeproof  appeals  to  good 
taste  as  much  as  its  famous  wearing  qualities 
appeal  to  sound  judgment. 

You  can  get  Holeproof  in  a  wide  variety  of  styles  in 
Sill{,  Sill{  Faced;  Sil\  and  Wool,  and  Lisle.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  illustrated  booldet 
and  price  list.      Made  for  women  and  children  too. 

I  [OLEPRC  )OF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  London,  Ontario 
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Corsant  for  a  part  of  the  time,  at  once 
recognizes  this  man  in  Leonard's  descrip- 
tion of  the  stranger  who  had  spoken  to  him 
in  the  Italian  Avine-shop.  Young  Corsant 
has  come  down  to  his  old  home  wishing  to 
live  quietly  for  a  time,  only  to  find  his  dis- 
tant relative  there  before  him  and  mis- 
taken for  him  by  all  the  villagers,  for  there 
is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  two 
kinsmen.  This  is  a  pity,  for  Laurence  has 
some  papers  in  his  possession  which  his 
enemy  is  anxious  to  obtain,  and  the  news 
spread  through  the  countryside  of  his 
return. 

A  few  days  later  Leonard,  needing  some 
money,  repairs  on  foot  to  a  nearby  town 
and  there  discovers  that  the  man  who  had 
spoken  to  him  in  Rome  is  on  his  track,  and 
the  rest  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
the  arrival  of  the  German  with  a  friend  to 
aid  him  in  obtaining  the  papers,  and  the 
manner  of  his  circumventing  by  Leonard, 
aided  by  George  Grayland.  Laurence  goes 
lo  town  and  asks  Leonard  to  stay  at  his 
house  during  his  absence,  a  plan  which 
suits  the  two  conspirators  extremely  well. 
The  foreigners  arrive,  and  there  is  a  good 
scene  where  they  are  routed.  The  book  is 
very  well  written  and  bears  the  indescrib- 
able cachet,  so  rare  in  much  of  the  recent 
fiction,  of  being  the  work  of  a  cultivated 
man. 


HATE  AND  POLITICS  IN  THE  LITTLE 
BACK  ROOM 

WE  are  having  plenty  of  small  town 
books,  and  why  not?  Is  not  Amer- 
ica a  nation  of  small  towns,  scattered  all 
over  her  broad  miles,  each  different  and  yet 
each  basically  akin?  From  them  come  the 
young  men  who  reach  their  stature  in  the 
great  cities,  from  them  comes  the  opinion 
that  rules  in  legislatures  and  at  Washing- 
ton. They  are  us  and  we  are  them,  and  it 
is  the  province  of  our  writers  to  describe 
and  interpret  them.  There  can  be  ill- 
natured  studies,  like  those  by  Lewis  or 
Dell,  funny  ones  like  H.  L.  Wilson's,  sym- 
pathetic and  beautiful  ones  like  Tarking- 
ton's.  And  to  this  latter  class  belongs 
the  latest  to  come  to  hand,  a  study  of 
a  boy,  later  a  man.  who  works  his  way  up 
from  being  a  m ill- worker  to  a  commanding 
position  as  a  lawyer,  and  of  his  gradual 
development  into  a  lighter  for  clean  poli- 
ties, after  a  long  intimacy  with  the  methods 
of  the  little  back  room  of  the  saloon  and  the 
men  who  frequent  it.  It  is  called  "'The 
Little  Hack  Room,"  by  E.  S.  Chamber- 
layne  (Stokes  &  Co.) 

The  book  is  written  in  the  first  person, 
in  a  leisurely  and  intimate  manner.  It 
puts  men  and  women  before  you.  Many 
of  the  men  at  Leasl  are  absolutely  lacking 
in  what  might  be  called  social  conscience; 
that  is.  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
community  for  themselves  and  their 
trie. i(.s.  Aside  from  this  they  are  generally 
reputal  Le,  kindly  and  affectionate  crea- 
.  i  \it  as  to  worldly  affairs,  unculti- 
\  •■    id  perhaps,  but  not  uneducated.     We 

. in ■<  1  them  all  over  America.,  where  they 
have  been  a  force  w  hose  power  it,  is  difficult 
to  e  il  imate. 

The  hero  of  this  novel  was  born  into  the 
spirit  and  environment  of  these  men,  into 
their  notions  of  honor  and  responsibility. 
Mut  he  belongs  to  the  new  generation.  He 
does  not^remain  where  he  arrises. 

We  have  in  this  hero  a  boy,  grave,  clear- 
sighted and  yet.  iinaginat  ive;  a  boy  \\  ho  has 
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had  a  rough  experience  of  "life  which  makes 
him  cognizant  of  many  things  at  seventeen 
that  are  usually  not  come  by  till  much 
later;  a  boy  instinctively  straightforward, 
completely  honest,  quick  of  mind  and  slow 
of  speech.  By  an  accident  he  is  flung  into 
intimacy  with  the  inner  circle  that  rules  the 
town,  taken  in  hand  as  he  is  seen  to  be 
clever  and  discreet,  and  given  the  training 
he  is  fit  for  and  which  he  longs  for — training 
as  a  lawyer. 

This  accident,  as  I  have  called  it,  is  some- 
what bizarre.  The  boy  is  not  yet  seven- 
teen, but  he  has  lain  in  wait  with  an  old 
revolver,  determined  to  kill  a  man  high  in 
the  social  life  of  the  town  and  fa\  oreJ  by 
the  politicians  for  Congress,  a  man  of  little 
ability  but  considerable  appearance,  a  use- 
ful stalking  horse  for  party  purposes. 
This  man  has  brought  about  the  ruin  of  a 
young  girl,  a  cheap  little  person,  but  coming 
of  a  family  that  would  rather  see  her  dead 
than  see  her  disgraced.  When  she  dies 
under  an  operation  her  betraj'er,  Troxell, 
is  able  to  have  matters  properly  arranged; 
her  family  thinks  she  is  dead  from  appendi- 
citis, and  there  is  no  scandal  whatever. 
But  tii j  girl  had  confided  in  young  Peter, 
who  fancied  himself  in  love  with  her.  And 
in  his  blind  boyish  devotion  and  sense  of 
chivalry  he  had  decided  to  kill  Troxell. 

1  [e  waits  for  him  in  a  certain  alley  leadin  i 
to  the  door  of  the  Utile  back  room  where 
t  he  political  talks  take  place,  but  is  discov- 
ered just  as  he  is  about  to  shoot,  and  his 
wrist  broken  by  a  stick  in  the  hands  of 
Este,  one  of  the  politicians,  who  further 
■eats  him  up  till  he  is  unconscious  and  a 
good  deal  of  a  wreck.  Troxell  remains 
unaware  of  the  attempt  upon  his  l'fe. 
Este  then  has  him  taken  to  the  rooms  of  a 
young  fellow  who  is  a  protege  of  one  of 
the  big  men  of  the  party,  where  he  is 
nursed  back  to  health.  It  is  necessary  to 
get  his  story  and  to  protect  Troxell,  of 
Bourse,  and  the  young  iron-worker  can 
hardly  be  murdered  and  thrust  away.  So 
it  is  that  heis  approached  man  to  man,  mad 
to  see  the  idiocy  of  such  proceedings,  offered 
a  fair  chance  at  an  education,  and  provided 
with  a  good  friend  in  the  shape  of  Mac- 
jruder,  the  protege  whose  rooms  he  is  living 
in  as  part  prisoner,  part  invalid. 

The  shock  of  what  he  has  been  through 
has  made  a  man  of  Peter  Cadogan.  Mac- 
gruder  puts  facts  before  him  clearly,  and 
he  likes  Macgruder  at  once.  Troxell  is  old 
Porter  Marshall's  nephew,  and  Marshall 
owns  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  the 
iron  works,  and  "runs  this  little  old  town 
of  Colchester."  To  drag  the  girl's  name 
through  the  papers  is  the  last  thing  that 
Peter  wants.  He  has  never  really  cared  for 
her,  and  he  determines  to  put  the  whole 
affair  aside  and  to  turn  to  work.  Marshall 
gives  him  a  law-school  training,  he  begins 
to  meet  new  people,  girls,  other  men,  to 
think  new  thoughts,  to  grow  and  develop. 
Hi  has  Troxell  always  in  the  back  of  • 
mind,  certainly,  but  he  sees  that  shcooing 
him  dead  is  not  the  way  to  settla  matters, 
and  that  to  tell  the  girl's  father  and  make 
a  miserable  thing  of  his  tender  memory  of 
his  daughter,  and  probably  a  murderer  out 
of  the  old  man,  is  also  impossible.  For  the 
the  matter  is  closed. 

It  is  not  only  the  political  adventures  of 
Peter  that  we  follow,  it  is  his  love  affs 
and  his  friendships.  Peter  is  a  big  man,  tall 
and  well  made,  a  quick  and  clever  boxer, 
and  with  a  countenance  good  to  look  upon. 
His  amazing  honesty  and  the  directness  of 
his  speech  make  him  seem  odd  and  sound 
strange.  Women  fall  in  love  with  him 
rather  easily.  But  Peter  himself  moves 
slowly  there,  too.  Peter  is  really  moving 
g  a   road  of  his  own,   a  road   thai    is 
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It's  my  turn  to  Valspar  now! 

IT'S  so  easy!     Anyone  can  do  it!     A  smooth  sweep 
of  the  brush — and  immediately  the  pattern  shines 
forth  like  new. 

And  \  alspar  does  more  than  beautify.  A  coat  of 
this  tough,  durable  varnish  gives  Linoleum,  Congoleum 
or  Oilcloth  a  sturdy,  protective  surface  that  greatly 
prolongs  its  life.  It  fortifies  these  floor  coverings  against 
wear.  It  makes  them  proof  against  spilled  liquids,  hot 
or  cold — even  against  hot  greases. 

In  the  same  sure  way,  \  alspar  protects  and  beau- 
tifies floors  and  furniture — woodwork  of  all  kinds, 
indoors  and  out.  A  Valsparred  surface  firmly  resists 
water,  weather  and  "accidents  " 

Anything  that  is  worth  varnishing — 
is  worth  V als-parring. 


VALENTINE'S 


93 


SPAR 


The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 

Largest  Manufa  High-Grade  Varnishes  in  the  World— Established  1S32 

New  York        Chic  Bostoa        Toronto         London        Paris        Am.-tcrdam 

\V.   P.   Fuller  &  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 

This    coupon     is    worth     20    cents 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456   fourth  Ave.,  New   York 

Special    Offer 

For  your  dealer's  iume  and  i.-c  in  stamps  we  will  send  you  a  35c  sample 
can  of  Valspar  or  \  alspar  \aniish  Stain — enough  to  finish  a  small  table  or 
chair.     Fill  out  the  coup 

Dealer's  Name 

Your  Name 

Your  Addre 

Lit.  D.      . 
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Jim  Henry's  Column 


I  am  a  Member 
of  Two  Clubs 


One  is  chiefly  used  by  middle  aged  and  elderly 
men — fine  old  boys,  all  of  us.     The  other  is 
an  athletic  club — voting  fellows  mostly. 

In  the  interest  of  science,  I  recently 
investigated  the  shaving  technique  of  fifty 
members  of  each  club.     Nine  out  of  fifty 
elderly  men  use  Mennen  Shaving  Cream,  and 
thirty-seven  of  the  fifty  young  sports. 

I  suppose  there  is  a  great  psychological  or 
philosophical  truth  concealed  in  the  above 
fact,  but  I  am  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  brightening  the  sunset  trail  of  my 
old  friends  by  blasting  them  loose  from 
their  addiction  to  hard  soap. 

It's  a  terrible  thought,  but  I  wonder  if 
we  all  reach  an  age  when  the  intake  valve 
of  the  old  idea  reservoir  gets   all   rusted  and 
refuses  to  open  any  more. 

Anyway,  it's  not  a  tendency  to  be 
encouraged.     Ever)  man  ought  to  take  out  his 
habits  and  prejudices  now  and  then  and 
dust   them  off  and  scrutinize  them  to  see  if 
they  measure  up  to  the  standards  of  youth. 

No  matter  what  sacrifice  of  preconceived 
ideas  is  invoked,  a  man  cannot  afford  to 
grow  old. 

Lincoln  and  Napoleon  and  Alexander  the 
Great  had  no  choice — they  had  to  use  hard 
soap  or  raise  beards — preferably  the  latter. 


But  ever}-  man 
daring  experiment 


who  ever  made  the 
knows   that   Mennen's  is  so 
infinitely  superior  to  old- 
fashioned  soap  that  even 
now.  after  months  or  years  of 
gorgeous  Mennen  shaves, 
he  still  shudders  when  he 
recalls  the  old  bloody 
combats  with  his  beard. 

A  man  is  young  so  long 
as  he  will  try  a  better  way. 
So  I  earnes  ly  beg  you 
to  send  io  cents  for  my 
lonstrator  tube. 


'Mennen  Salesman)   CJ 


rtewmm.  n.J.  VJ.S.A 
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hedged  about  with  his  ideals,  and  colored 
with  a  light  whose  radiance  is  partly  of  the 
imagination.  When  he  does  fall  in  love  it 
is  with  a  girl  of  immense  charm  and  clever- 
ness, but  who  is  looking  for  money  and 
position  rather  than  love.  She  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  her  heart  for  her  material  advan- 
tage, and  to  sacrifice  Peter  along  with  it. 
He  relinquishes  her,  but  he  continues  to 
adore  her,  though  he  never  lets  himself,  or 
rather  his  love,  be  exploited.  The  whole 
affair  between  these  twro  is  drawn  with  a 
curiously  subtle  insight  into  shadowy  im- 
pulses and  youthful  emotions.  Its  ending, 
long  after  the  young  woman's  marriage  to 
another  man,  marks  one  of  the  great  for- 
ward steps  in  Peter's  development.  He  has 
reached  the  end  of  a  dream.  Presently  he 
turns  to  reality. 

The  book  is  too  long  to  describe  in  detail, 
and  the  method  of  its  writing  makes  quota- 
tion difficult.  There  is  a  trace  of  Henry 
James  in  the  conversations,  in  the  delicacy 
and  detail  of  character  transcription.  It 
moves  too  slowly  for  hurried  reading,  but 
it  never  lags,  and  it  is  always  alive.  You 
feel  the  sincerity  of  the  author  even  as  he 
makes  you  feel  the  sincerity  of  his  Peter. 
He  neither  praises  nor  blames,  but  he 
paints  in  the  calm  words  of  truth  the  prac- 
tises of  the  little  back  room.  He  shows  the 
vote-buying  tactics,  the  swaps,  the  com- 
promises that  go  on.  He  reveals  the  min- 
gling of  contempt  and  liking  which  inspires 
most  of  the  men,  the  rotten  contracts,  the 
manipulations  of  public  funds,  reveals  it 
through  the  men  themselves,  who  regard 
it  all  as  commonplace,  proper  and  inevi- 
table. And  up  against  all  this  he  places  the 
growing  figure  of  Peter  Cadogan,  with  his 
gradual  realization  of  the  crookedness  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  is  working,  his  developing 
determination  to  clean  things  up. 

And  with  this  runs  Peter's  difficult  un- 
derstanding of  what  love  really  is  and  who 
it  is  that  he  loves,  an  understanding 
reached  after  much  pain  and  many  mis- 
takes. 

In  the  last  portion  of  the  story  Cadogan 
gets  his  revenge  over  Troxell.  The  thing  is 
dramatically  done,  and  it  is  also  convinc- 
ing. Troxell  is  precisely  the  sort  of  man  to 
have  made  the  sort  of  criminal  blunders  he 
is  guilty  of,  and  to  have  left  just  the  traces 
needed  for  the  young  district  attorney  to 
fasten  upon  him  the  necessary  evidence. 
He  is  also  the  sort  of  man  who  would  com- 
mit suicide.  So  lie  slips  through  Cadogan's 
fingers,  and  escapes  prison.  But  in  doing  it 
he  sets  Cadogan  himself  free.  And  this  is 
how  Cadogan  sizes  up  the  effed  on  himself. 
He  is  talking  to  his  friend.  Macgruder: 

"Do  you  know,  I  believe  that  man 
Troxell  has  lieea  a  weight  on  my  mind  ever 

sim-e  I  tirst  encountered  him." 

lie  seemed  imprest.  "A  subconscious 
influence  they  call  that,  don't  they'.'  It 
mighl  very  well  be." 

"1  don't  know  what  they  call  it,  but  1 
know  it's  so.  Wasn't  I  always  as  grave  as 
a  deacon'.'  A  prig,  thai  Boykin  person 
called  me;  and,  my  God,  Mack,  it's  so! 
Worse  than  that.  I've  been  mora  or  less  of 
a  brute.  And  all.  really,  because  I  insisted 
on  taking  life  with  such  damnable  solem- 
nity.   After  all,  l  was  only  a  boy,  and  I'm 

not   much  more  now.     I  feel  as  though  that 

cur  had  robbed  me  of  my  youth.  ...  I 

don't,  know  how  to  explain  it,  but  I    know 
now    ['ve    been    carrying    that    man    like   a 

weight   o-i   my  mind  all  these  years,  and 
never  knew  it.    I  ran  into  him  when  I  was 


too  young.  It  can't  be  a  good  thing  for  a 
boy  to  grow  up  before  his  time.  .  .  .  After 
all,  I'm  glad  I  haven't  got  to  think  of  him 
in  the  penitentiary.  I  want  to  forget 
him  .  .  .'* 

Hate  is  not  good  meat.    Hate  made  the 
darker  shadows  in  young  Peter's  life,  but 
after  all  it  was  the  hate  of  a  clean,  honest 
spirit  for  a  low  and  vile  one,  and  it  did  him 
no  real  harm.    It  matured  him,  it  saddened 
him,  it  snatched  away  his  youth,  but  it 
helped  him  to  build  too.     Peter  is  worth 
knowing,     and    the    background    against 
which  he  is  thrown  is  worth  understanding. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  of  limitations 
we  are  used  to  expecting  in  a  small  town 
book  about  this  novel.    Several  of  its  char- 
acters are  quite  of  the  world.     Mrs.  Red- 
lander  is  a  woman  of  unusual  orginality 
and   varied  experience,    a  woman  of   the 
large  cities  who  does  to  some  extent  rule 
Colchester  society,  but  who  finds  plenty  of 
interest  in   the  occupation.     There  is  no 
sighing  for  larger  opportunities  from  any- 
one involved,  and  no  sensation  that  the 
ground  is  not  fit  for  any  type  of  human 
development.     There  is  no  Chinese  wall 
about  Colchester,  in  fact.     It  merges  into 
outside  thought  and  action  without  losing 
its  own  identity  or  force.     The  book  will 
certainly  be  widely  read,  and  merits  wide 
reading:. 


THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  DODO 

TWO  literary  enigmas  have  greatly  puz- 
zled the  reading  public  of  late.  The 
first  is  why  Mrs.  Asquith,  beloved  as  she 
tells  us  she  has  been  by  princes,  peers, 
potentates  and  philosophers,  should  have 
so  little  of  interest  to  tell  us  about  any  of 
them,  and  the  other  is  why  Mr.  E.  F. 
Benson,  instead  of  giving  us  a  sequel  to  his 
satirical  masterpiece  "Queen  Lucia"  should 
be  so  enamored  of  his  character  Dodo, 
Lady  Chesterford,  that  he  is  unable  to  let 
her  subside  into  oblivion.  We  have  had 
"Dodo,"  "Dodo's  Daughter,"  and  now 
this  elderly  rattle  is  once  more  brought 
to  our  notice  in  a  book  called  "Dodo 
Wonders"  (Doran,  $1.90  net). 

Dodo  is  now  fifty-five  years  of  age.  She 
has  had  three  husbands,  three  children,  and 
has  three  grandchildren.  But  she  has 
changed  very  little  and  developed  less. 
Her  talk  is  just  what  it  used  to  be,  some- 
thing that  Mr.  Benson  calls  witty.  At  her 
own  ball,  which  of  course  is  going  off  with 
wonderful  eclat,  she  says:  "Jumbo,  dear, 
why  can't  we  double  as  one  does  at  bridge, 
and  then  somehow  it  would  be  eleven 
o'clock  last  night,  and  we  should  have  it  all 
over  again'.'  Jumbo,  it  seems,  is  her  pet 
name  for  an  Oriental  potentate  whom  she 
had  known  in  his  Oxford  days  and  whom 
she  describes  as  having  been  "...  abso- 
lutely at    my  feet My  dear,  he  used 

to  send  me  large  pearls,  which  1  was 
obliged  to  send  back  to  him,  and  then  he 
sent  them  again.  What  they  cost  in  regis- 
tered parcel  post    baffles  conjecture." 

London  just  before  1914  is  the  scene  of 
the  opening  of  the  story  and  some  of  Dodo's 
old  friends  are  still  to  the  fore.  Edith 
Arbuthnot,  the  musician,  is  one.  She  has 
just  returned  from  a  successful  professional 
tour  in  Germany,  where  she  has  been 
decorated  by  the  King  of  Bavaria.  Miss 
Grantham  is  another,  and  both  of  these 
ladies  have  some  words  of  common  sense 
to  address  to  Lady  Chesterford  as  to  her 
frivolous  way  of  life,  her  shallowness  and 
her  egoism.  But  Dodo  is  unmoved  by 
these  criticisms  and  goes  on  entertaining 
her   friends,    minor    royalties    in    the    shape 

of   Prince  and    Princess   Albert    Allerstein, 
and  such  tiresome  members  of  the  aristoo- 
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This  second  book  takes  up  the  story  at 
the  moment  where  it  was  dropt;  it  is 
rather  a  second  volume  of  a  three- volume 
novel  than  a  part  of  a  trilogy,  tho  it 
makes  a  complete  novel  in  itself — and  a 
novel  difficult  to  lay  aside,  in  spite  of  the 
i'a<-t  that  the  extraordinary  cleverness  and 
mercilessness  with  which  McKenna  has 
drawn  the  portrait  of  Barbara  makes  her  so 
real  that  she  awakens  in  the  reader  a  feeling 
of  repulsion,  almost  of  horror.  Young, 
beautiful,  rich,  full  of  intelligence  as  she 
is,  she  is  poisonous — here  is,  indeed,  the 
portrayal  of  the  true  vampire  woman,  not 
the  one  who  takes  a  man's  money  and 
leaves  him  when  he  is  broke,  but  of  her 
who  sucks  his  very  soul  dry,  and  who 
clings  desperately  to  her  victim  as  long  as 
the  remotest  chance  that  she  can  extract 
one  more  thrill,  one  more  satisfaction  to 
her  aching  vanity  remains.  But  let  us  get 
to  the  story. 

Brio  Lane  is  one  of  the  small  group  of 
Oxiord  students  who  had  made  a  sort  of 
clique  in  the  university,  and  of  whom  Jack 
Waring  was  the  leader.  He  and  Eric  had 
been  intimate  friends,  tho  Jack  had 
never  revealed  to  him  the  disastrous  affair 
with  Babs  Neave.  Of  course  he  knows 
Babs  by  name  and  reputation.  A  girl  of 
twenty-two  or  three  who  had  shocked  all 
London  society  with  her  self-will  and  her 
escapades,  whose  pictures  were  always  to 
be  found  in  the  public  prints,  whose  name 
had  already  been  associated  with  one  man's 
death,  was  hardly  likely  to  be  unknown  to 
a  man  like  Eric,  even  though  he  mixed  not 
at  all  in  society,  having  consistently  worked 
for  the  position  he  had  at  length  reached 
through  toilsome  and  boring  years  as  a 
journalist  and  hack  writer  for  money  to 
live  on  while  he  should  get  a  footing  in 
the  theater. 

Now  society  runs  after  Eric,  and  it  is 
at  a  dinner  given  by  Lady  Poynter  that  the 
two  meet.  Lady  Babs,  who  has  been 
distinctly  bored  by  the  confinement  of  her 
long  illness,  and  who  has  bordered  insanity 
in  her  neurotic  agonies  over  Jack  Waring, 
is  ready  for  a  new  sensation.  She  marks 
Eric  as  the  man  capable  of  giving  it  to  her. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  her  as  she  enters  the 
drawing-room,  late  of  course: 

"After  pausing  on  the  threshold  to  see 
who  was  present,  Lady  Barbara  Neave 
entered  the  room  falteringly,  and  with  a 
suggestion  that  she  was  belatedly  repenting 
a  too  venturesome  effect  in  dress.  The 
men,  she  knew,  were  only  watching  her 
Byes  and  waiting  for  the  surprized  smile  of 
recognition  which  always  made  them  feel 
they  had  been  missed;  but  Mrs.  Shelley, 
she  would  wager,  was  privately  noting  that 
a  dove-colored  silk  dress  and  a  scarlet 
shawl  embroidered  with  birds  in  flight 
made  a  white  face  look  ashen;  Sonia  O'Rane 
was  probably  wondering  why  her  maid 
had  not  told  her  that  a  band  of  black  tulle 
with  a  red  rose  at  one  side  simply  em- 
phasized her  hollow  cheeks  and  sunken 
3.  .  .  She  moved  listlessly  and  smiled 
mysteriously  to  herself  as  though  un- 
conscious that  every  one  was  silent  and 
watchful;  then  the  surprized  smile  trans- 
figured her,  she  kissed  the  other  women 
with  childlike  abandon,  leaving  the  men 
to  watch  and  envy." 

But  Lane  was  not  there  to  see  this  entry. 
He  was  later  even  than  Babs,  and  for  a 
f«\v  moments  she  decided  that  she  was 
predestined  never  to  meet  him.  He  had 
rescued  her  in  a  faint  in  a  railway  train,  not 
knowing  who  she  was,  months  ago,  and 
handed  her  over  to  a  first-aid  station, 
leaving  his  flask  with  his  initials  in  her 
possession.  She  had  not  seen  him,  but  as 
she  was  recovering,  just  as  he  left  her,  had 
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Doubtful  Econom 


Would  you  dry  your  hands  on  your  handkerchief 
and  thrust  it  sopping  wet  into  your  pocket  just 
to  save  a  fraction  of  a  cent? 

That  is  all  it  costs  to  use  a  soft,  clean,  absorbent  towel, 
if  your  lavatories  are  equipped  with 
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SERVED    DOUBLED 


GIVE 


DOUBLE       SERVICE 


ONLIWOX  TOWELS  are  extra  large 
and  doubly  absorbent  because  they  are 
served  folded.  They  are  protected  from 
dust  and  handling  in  a  white  enameled 
cabinet  which  locks  securely.  \\  aste  is 
discouraged  by  the  consecutive  service 
of  just  one  towel  at  a  time. 

Save  time  by  using  this  coupon 

A.  P.  \V.  PAPER  CO.,  Department  22,  Albany,  X.  Y. 
Gentlemen: — 

Please  send    mc  Sample  Towels  and  your  folder  "Health  and 
Clean  Hands." 

Name 

Addre  5     
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It  is  spark-proof. 

The  beautiful  Indian  red  or  sage  green 
crushed  slate  finish  never  needs  painting 
or  staining. 

The  heavier  felt  base  means  long  life, 
and  finally  it  costs  only  a  trifle  more  than 
ordinary  composition  shingles. 

It  is  a 


sold   by  good  building  supply  and   lumber 
dealers  everywhere. 

Write  for  sample  and  booklet. 

The  Philip  Carey  Company 

6  General  Wayne  Ave.,  Lockland,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 
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marked  the  deep  notes  of  his  voice,  and 
this  voice  had  haunted  her  in  her  dreams. 
It  was  chance  only  that  had  made  her 
acquainted  with  his  identity,  and  it  was 
because  of  all  this  that  she  waited  the 
meeting  with  a  feverish  intensity.  Here 
was  Fate  patently  at  work.  And  evidently 
Fate  has  ruled  against  the  meeting. 

Eric  comes,  however.  And  all  the  eve- 
ning Barbara  plays  her  finest  game  for  him, 
a  game  all  the  finer  because  it  is  desperately 
sincere.  Barbara  must  have  her  sensa- 
tions, her  experiments  in  emotion.  To  get 
them  she  will  go  to  extremes,  equaling 
those  of  a  drug  addict  who  must  get  his 
poison  or  die  for  lack  of  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  evening  the  girl 
asks  Eric  to  see  her  home,  and  by  a  ruse  at 
once  clever  and  unscrupulous  she  actually 
forces  Lane  to  take  her  to  his  own  apart- 
ment. There  she  makes  love  to  him.  He 
is  at  once  attracted  and  disgusted,  but 
more  than  all  he  is  interested  and  be- 
wildered. Barbara  is  safe  with  him,  and 
she  knew  she  was  safe.  At  length  he 
persuades  her  to  let  him  take  her  home: 

"As  Eric  struggled  with  the  sleeves  of 
his  coat,  she  twined  her  arms  around  his 
neck.  The  scent  of  carnations  was  now 
faintly  blended  with  the  deeper  fragrance  of 
the  single  rose  behind  her  ear. 

"  'And  you'd  never  kissed  anyone  be- 
fore,' she  whispered." 

And  so  it  was  that  what  Barbara  calls 
the  "Education  of  Eric  Lane,"  began. 

For  some  months  it  is  she  who  does  the 
pursuing,  who  calls  him  up,  who  invites 
herself  to  luncheon  with  him,  who  gets  him 
invited  to  the  same  country  houses  where 
she  is  to  go.  But  by  degrees  she  begins 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  young  man.  Her 
fire  and  originality,  her  endless  changes, 
her  coldness,  her  abandon,  the  teasing 
spirit  of  her  and  the  abject  remorse  she 
shows  if  she  has  hurt  him  too  deeply,  these 
things  come  to  be  the  meat  and  drink  of  life 
to  him.  Always  she  tells  him  she  loves  him. 
But  if  he  presses  her  to  marry  him,  to  allow 
an  engagement  between  them,  she  falls  back 
on  her  vow  to  Jack  Waring.  She  is  his  prom- 
ised bride  unless  he  decides  to  throw  her  over. 

Finally  news  comes  of  Jack,  who  has 
been  detained  in  a  German  prison,  wound- 
ed, ill,  and  not  allowed,  because  of  an  early 
attempt  to  escape,  to  communicate  with 
the  outside  world.  News  comes,  but  not 
to  Babs.  Jack  finally  writes  from  Switzer- 
land, where  he  has  been  sent,  as  no  longer 
capable  of  soldiering.  He  is  bettor,  he  is 
full  of  eagerness  for  home,  but  for  Barbara 
lie  shows  neither  thought  nor  memory. 

Upon  this  a  terrific  struggle  takes  place 
between  Eric  and  Babs.  She  wishes  to 
hold  her  capture  without  promising  any- 
thing, but  is  at  last  forced  to  allow  a  secret 
engagement  or  lose  him.  But  Eric,  after 
five  weeks  of  this,  releases  the  girl  until  Jack 

has  had  a  chance  to  see  her  and  release  her 
in  his  turn.      Or  perhaps  claim  her. 

Jack  reaches  England,  and  writes  at 
once  to  Eric,  whom  lie  is  longing  to  see.  I  [e 
has  gone  through  London  to  his  home. 
But  lie  has  not  communicated  with  Bar- 
bara.     And  then  Eric  calls  her  up: 

"  'Babs  --.lack's  in  England.  .  .  1 
thought  you'd  like  to  know.' 

"  'Thank  you.  Eric,'  she  answered  quietly. 

There  was  a  pause  neither  of  them 
liked    to  break.     At  last  Eric  said: 

"  'He  didn't  come  to  see  you.  Why 
don't  you  recognize  that  it's  all  over, 
Babs?      You  say  your  soul  belongs  to  Jack; 
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well,  he's  had  the  chance  to  come  and 
claim  it.' 

"There  was  a  second  pause,  followed  by 
a  sigh. 

••  It's  hard  to  explain,  Eric.  You  see, 
only  he  and  I  know  how  much  he  was  in 
love  with  me  before.  I  was  the  only 
person  he'd  ever  cared  for.  Even  I  didn't 
understand  how  much  he  loved  me  until 
that  night.'  She  sighed  again.  'I  don't 
believe  that,  after  loving  me,  he  could 
suddenly  cease  to  love  me.' 

•■  You  gave  him  pretty  good  provoca- 
tion.'  Eric  suggested. 

"  'But  you  don't  cease  loving  people 
because  they  behave  badly  to  you.  I've 
behaved  abominably  to  you.  You've  given 
me  everything,  and  all  I've  done  in  return 
is  to  make  you  ill  and  miserable.  I've 
ruined  your  work,  your  life — you've  told 
me  so.  Eric.  I've  been  utterly  selfish  and 
heartless.  You  know  I'm  vain,  you  know 
I'm  spoiled,  you  admit  I've  behaved 
atrociously.  But  you  want  to  marry 
me  in  spite  of  all.' 

"    1  love  you  in  spite  of  all.' 

"Barbara  said  nothing,  and  her  silence 
was  a  confession  and  answer.  There  were 
a  hundred  reasons  why  Jack  had  not  come 
to  see  her;  his  future  was  uncertain,  he 
must  wait  for  a  final  verdict  from  his 
doctor,  he  was  perhaps  still  chewing  the 
cud  of  his  resentment.  And.  when  the 
rirst  reasons  were  exhausted,  her  vanity 
wove  a  hundred  more  in  stout,  impregnable 
protection  against  the  fantastic  thought 
that  any  man  could  tire  of  her. 

"  'Oh,  I  wish  you  didn't.1,  cried  Barbara, 
at  last.  'Why  don't  you  go  away  and 
forget  all  about  me?' 

"She  had  trapped  him  neatly,  as  he  had 
no  doubt  she  knew. 

"  "I  can't  forget  you.'  he  answered, 
savagely  conscious  that  he  was  presenting 
her  with  new  weapons.  'Whatever  you 
did,  you'd  be  the  biggest  thing  in  my  life; 
I  should  always  need  you.' 

' '  This  time  she  put  her  triumph  into  words. 

"  'Don't  you  think  that  Jack  may  need 
me  as  badly?'  " 

And  Eric,  unable  to  break  loose,  allowed 
neither  to  hope  nor  yet  utterly  to  despair, 
hangs  on,  ill  and  miserable  indeed.  Hangs 
on  until  suddenly  he  reaches  the  decision 
to  leave  England  for  good.  He  is  threat- 
ened with  a  serious,  a  complete  breakdown; 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  America  at  the 
mosl  flattering  terms  comes  to  him. 
Barbara  has  lately  cut  all  communications 
with  him,  and  he  has  seen  her  meet  Jack 
for  a  moment  in  a  theater — a  meeting  which 
seems  to  effect  Jack  not  at  all.  So  he 
makes  all  his  preparations  and  is  to  sail 
next  day  when  he  once  more  meets  Bar- 
bara, at  the  same  house,  Lady  Poynter's, 
where  they  first  met. 

The  last  scene  between  the  two  is  a 
consummate  piece  of  writing.  It  ends 
finally  by  Erie  leaving  the  girl  running 
after  his  taxi  as  he  returns,  from  her  door, 
where  he  had  left  her,  to  his  own  rooms. 
He  enters  them  to  hear  the  telephone 
madly  ringing,  and  knows  who  it  is  that 
is  calling: 

"There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  tic  a 
handkerchief  over  the  slapper  of  the  bell 
.  .  .  then  he  threw  himself  in  shirt  and 
trousers  on  the  bed,  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands." 

It  is  tlie  end. 

The  reader  lays  down  the  book  wonder- 
ing what  the  third  of  the  series  is  to  relate, 
and  whether  perhaps  it  will  be  Barbara  at 
last  who  is  taught,  who  is  trained,  who  is 
punished.  (The  Education  of  Eric  Lane. 
By  Stephen  McKenna.  George  H.  Doran 
Company.     Price  SI. 90.) 


iOkerelTlen  GomeJogetker and 
yoodSuslness  IslMeU  T^onc 

WHEREVER  men  take  pride  in  their 
business,  in  directors'  rooms  which  reflect 
the  character  and  dignity  of  modern 
enterprises,  in  offices  where  creative  work  is 
done — there  is  the  place  for 

Klearflax   Linen  Rugs  and  Carpeting 

GUARANTEED  PURE  LINEN 

The  rich  tonal  effects  of  these  handsome  floor  coverings 
give  the  visitor  an  instant  impression  of  good  taste  and 
sound  judgment. 

Klearflax  made  of  pure  linen,  thick,  sturdy,  reversible, 
hat-lying  make  your  offices  harmonious  from  the 
ground  up. 

Wonderful  rugs — unapproached  for  value  at  the  price — 
at  all  good  department,  furniture  and  rug  stores.  Equally 
desirable  for  hotels,  clubs  and  theatres  that  take  a  pride 
in  their  appearance  and  a  sharp  account  of  cost. 

"Rooms  of  Restful  Beauty"  <j  booklet  full  of  real  help 
on  interior  deeoration  will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 

KLEARFLAX     LIMA'     RUG     COMPANY 
OF     DULUTH,     MINNESOTA 

\TA\    YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

WASHINGTON"  SAN  FRANCISCO' 


KlearflaX 

LINEN  RUGS 

Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
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What  Officer  X 


thinks  about    a    Colt 


"It's  Me  and  the  Colt   They  Fear     not  the 
Law,"  said  Policeman  X. 


"COME    dark,    tonight.    Jack,'*    said   young 

*-*  Gibbs  of  the  Star  to  his  friend.  Officer  X. 
as  the  latter  came  into  the  guard  room  of 
Station  10,  just  off  his  long  beat  in  one  of  the 
'"  worst "  wards  of  the  city. 

"Hello,  young  fellow,"  greeted  the  stalwart 
blue  coat  over  his  shoulder  as  he  began  di- 
vesting himself  of  belt  and  coat,  "You  afraid 
of  the  dark!'" 

"I  sure  am,  down  in  your  district,"  said 
Gibbs.  "I  haven't  the  law  back  of  me  like 
you  have." 

"The  law!  It  isn't  the  law  they  fear  down, 
there.  It's  me  and  the  Colt  they  fear,  not 
the  law,"  said  Policeman  X. 

"This  is  the  boy  I've  got  back  of  me.  Gibbs." 
lie  took  from  his  pocket  his  Colt  Revolver 
and  patted  it  affectionately.  "This  is  the 
sweetest-shooting,  most  trustworthy  weapon 
for  personal  protection  there  is.  They  know 
I've  got  my  good  old  Colt  right  with  me, 
ready  to  get  into  action  the  first  break  they 
make  and  I'm  afraid  of  no  dark  alleys  with 
him  along.  Gibbs." 

Y'"    "|:|.v  nol  '"'  afraid  of  the  dark,  because 
you    cannot     see    what     prowls   around    in 

ii  as  Gibbs,  the  police  reporter  of  the  Star,  does. 

Your  home  may  not  be  in  the  district  of 
Officer  X,  where  the  law,  without  the  "World's 
Right  Arm"  to  back  it  up,  would  mean  nothing. 

Bui  lo  guard  your  home  and  family  from 
the  dangers  which  such  places  breed,  you 
should  have  and  can  have  the  same  splendid 
protection  which  lakes  Officer  \,  unafraid. 
through  his  dark  alley-  every  night — a  Coll 
Revolver  or  Automatic  Pistol. 

A  SK  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  models 
■"•*•  made  especially  for  home  protection  and 

write-  to  the  C(,|i\  I'atenl  Fire  Anns  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Hartford.  Conn.,  for  a 
copy  of  the  booklet,  "The  Romance  <>f  ■■< 
(  "It ."  Il  is  an  historical  record  of  t  he  achieve- 
ments of  a  great  American  lire  arm,  well  worth 
reading. 


SCIENCE  *  AND  *  INVENTION  *  CONTINUED 


DOCTORING  MINERAL  OILS 

T3  EFINING  an  oil  is  simply  "doctoring" 
AV  it  so  that  it  will  sell,  we  are  told  by 
Benjamin  T.  Brooks,  writing  in  Chemical 
and  Metallurgical  Engineering  (New  York). 
The  alterations  that  make  it  salable  may 
be  such  as  to  have  no  perceptible  effect 
in  increasing  its  actual  value  for  use,  as 
when  objectionable* odors  are  removed  or 
agreeable  color  imparted.  In  fact,  these 
processes  may  actually  remove  useful 
elements.  Air.  Brooks  believes  that  ad- 
ditional study  of  the  refining  problem  by 
chemists  will  result  in  large  savings.  In 
"doctoring"  an  oil,  we  should  have  in 
mind,  of  course,  the  use  that  is  to  be  made 
of  it,  and  so  manage  the  process  that  all 
the  constituents  that  contribute  to  this  use 
are  retained.  Mr.  Brooks  believes  that 
inaccurate  tradition,  rather  than  scientific 
knowledge,  guides  most  refiners  at  present, 
and  he  instances  the  case  of  the  " defines" 
or  unsaturated  hydrocarbons,  actually 
valuable  parts  of  the  oil,  which  are  usually 
removed  and  so  wasted.  Writes  Mr. 
Brooks : 

"What  does  refining  really  consist  in? 
Opinions  may  differ,  and  usually  do,  as  to 
what  constitutes  refining  and  whether  or  not 
a  given  oil  is  'refined,'  '  well  refined,'  '  poorly 
refined,'  'properly  refined,'  or  'suitably 
refined'  for  a  given  purpose  and  what  not, 
but  I  believe  the  only  answer  or  definition 
of  refining  which  can  at  present  be  given  is 
substantially  this:  Doctoring  it  so  it  will 
sell.  Petroleum  products  are  'refined' 
according  to  the  dictates  of  the  salesmen 
and  the  standards  to  which  the  public  has 
become  accustomed.  People  outside  of 
petroleum  refineries  object  to  offensive 
odors,  and*  therefore,  one  of  the  first 
requirements  of  a  refined  oil  is  that  its  odor 
shall  not  be  unduly  offensive.  People 
generally  like  pretty  colors  and  the  public 
has  become  accustomed  to  insist  upon 
water-white  oils  in  certain  cases,  light 
yellow  or  amber  oils  in  others,  pretty  red 
ones,  in  other  cases,  or  oils  with  a  pretty 
green,  bronze,  or  blue  fluorescence,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  public  has  become  ac- 
customed to  and  expects  these  properties 
in  certain  oils,  but  does  not  expect  petro- 
leum oils  to  be  perfumed  or  colored  pink. 
These  physical  properties,  odor,  and  color 
are  mentioned  in  the  first  place  as  they 
are  most  conspicuous  and  have  considerable 
to  do  with  the  salability  of  these  products, 
but  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  their 
suitability  or  relative  excellence  in  their 
usual  applications. 

"One  class  of  hydrocarbons  which  has 
been  considerably  discust  is  the  class  known 
as  defines  or  unsaturated  hydrocarbons. 
Previously  the  general  notion  has  been 
that  refining  consists  essentially  in  re- 
moving these  unsaturated  hydrocarbons, 
ami  practically  everything  in  the  calendar 
which  could  be  considered  objectionable 
in    an    oil,    including   odor,    was   attributed 

lo  i he  presence  of  unsaturated  hydrocar- 
bons.    Bui  in  the  case  of  gasoline  or  motor 

fuel  it    has  been  shown  by   Hall  and  others 

that  ordinary  simple  olefines  behave  jusi 

as   well    in    internal   combustion   engines  as 

saturated    hydrocarbons;   perhaps  a  little 

belter.      In    fact,   several   years  ago  at    the 


Mellon  Institute,  Dr.  Harry  Essex  made 
very  satisfactory  block  tests  on  an  auto- 
mobile engine  running  entirely  on  un- 
saturated hydrocarbons,  even  turpentine 
doing  very  well  considering  its  boiling  point 
and  volatility,  once  the  engine  had  become 
warm.  Offensive  odors  in  motor-fuels 
are  due  to  relatively  very  small  proportions 
of  derivatives  containing  sulfur,  nitrogen, 
and  naphthenic  acids,  and  these  malo- 
dorous constituents  can  be  completely  re- 
moved independently  of  the  unsaturated 
hydrocarbons  and  the  resulting  motor-fuel 
may  be  quite  superior  in  odor,  and  keeping 
qualities  as  regards  color,  to  most  of  the 
gasoline  marketed  to-day." 

The  economic  importance  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  motor-fuel  is  such,  Mr. 
Brooks  believes,  that  the  unsaturated  hy- 
drocarbons, which  in  the  aggregate  repre- 
sent many  millions  of  gallons,  should  not 
be  removed  unless  it  can  be  conclusively 
shown  that  there  is  good  reason  to  do  so. 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  better,  he  thinks, 
to  leave  them  in  the  motor  fuel  than  to 
partly  remove  and  partly  alter  them,  as  is 
done  in  ordinary  refining,  resulting  in  loss 
and  in  introducing  heavy  oily  residues 
into  the  refined  product.     He  continues: 

'"When  we  consider  the  refining  of 
lubricating  oils  we  encounter  another  set  of 
trade  customs  and  prejudices,  togethe] 
with  a  series  of  unsolved  scientific  problems, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  naturally 
the  subject  of  viscosity.  Every  one  know: 
that  when  an  unrefined  lubricating  oil  dis- 
tillate is  allowed  to  stand  it  darkens 
rapidly  in  color,  and  this  proceeds  from  the 
exposed  surface  gradually  downward  until 
the  whole  oil  has  become  very  dark  in  color..1 
This  phenomenon  is  evidently  one  of  ah 
oxidation.  As  usual,  following  the  old 
formula,  the  blame  is  put  upon  olefines. 
However,  viscous  oily,  unsaturated  hydro- 
carbons do  not  show  this  behavior.  Tht 
substances  which  cause  this  development 
of  color  may  easily  be  minor  constituent; 
constituting  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the 
crude  lubricating  distillate,  but  just  what 
they  are  we  do  not  know. 

"  Ts   it    worth    while,    from    a    practica 
standpoint,  to  study  this  question?     Per 
sonally,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is.  Dunstar 
in   England   has   suggested    that  it   is   de 
sirable  to  retain  olefines  in  lubricating  oil 
and  that  they  may  have  lubricating  qual 
ities  superior  to  the  saturated  hydrocarbons 
Every     possible     means    of    reducing    th 
present  large  refining  losses  must  bo  can- 
fully    considered.     The    refining   of    lubri 
eating  oils  should,   therefore,    be   earefull; 
studied     with     the     object     of     discoverin 
methods  of  refining  which  will  accomplis 
the  particular  results  desired,  and  no  mor< 
When    the    days    of    'slaughtering'    crud 
petroleum  are  over     and  they  are  rapid] 
passing     research   on   such    problems   \\  i 
be  imperative.     A  study  of  our  products 

statistics  indicates  that  if  the  relinin 
losses  of  lubricating  oils  could  be  halve 
many  millions  of  gallons  would  be  addjB 
annually  to  our  supply  of  lubricating  oils. 
"It  may  be  pointed  oul  thai  none  < 
the  testing  methods  now  employed  are  an 

measure  of  the  film  strength  of  a  lubrica 
ing    oil.      During    the    war    the    value    < 

easlor-oil  or  additions  of  1  or  2  per  cent.  < 
tree    fatty    acids    to   a   lubricating   oil   WJ 
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On  Every  Boulevard. 
Street,  and  Highway 


— wherever  cars  are  driven— you 
hear  the  sound  of  safety — 

A  steady,  even  purr,  the  grip- 
ping, holding,  letting  go  of  the 
thick-lipped  Vacuum  Cups  on 
the  wet,  oily  pavements  as  your 
car  glides  along  safely,  holding 
true  to  the  course  ahp°d. 

Priced  on  a  parity  with  ordinary 
makes  of  tires  and  guaranteed 
— per  warranty  tag  attached  to 
each  casing — for  9, 000  miles, 
Vacuum  Cup  Cord  Tires  set  the 
highest  individual  standard  of 
safety,  service,  and  economy. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 
of  AMERICA,  Inc.,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies 
Throughout  the  World 


Custom  Built  Car 
of  H.  R.  H.  Queen 
Mother  Emma  of 
Holland,  Vacuum 
Cup  Equipped  by 
Royal  Request. 
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Are  You  Hitting  the  Sunset 

Trail? 


You  are,  if  you  have  passed 
your  fortieth  birthday,  for  that  is 
the  halfway  mark  in  life's  span  of 
years.  And  now  is  the  time  for 
greater  vigilance  in  regard  to 
your  health. 

Care  not  only  for  the  health  of 
your  body,  but  guard  also  the 
health  of  your  mouth.  Watch 
the  condition  of  both  gums  and 
teeth. 

Normal  gums  are  snug  to  the 
teeth.  They  are  firm,  and  of  the 
natural  pink  color  that  shows  a 
free  and  healthy  circulation  in  the 
gum-tissue. 

Gums  that  are  not  normal  may 
indicate  Pyorrhea,  especially  in 
older  people.  Do  not  let  Pyorrhea 
get  established  in  your  mouth. 
Take  early  measures  to  avoid  it. 
Visit  your  dentist  often  for 
tooth  and  gum  inspection  —  and 
use  Forhan's  For  the  Gums, 
every  day. 


Forhan's  For  the  Gums  is  a  den' 
tifrice  which,  if  used  in  time  and 
used  consistently,  will  keep  the 
gums  firm  and  healthy.  It  will  also 
keep  the  teeth  white  and  clean; 
yet  it  is  without  harsh  or  irritat' 
ing  ingredients. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year 
out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold  water, 
place  a  half-inch  of  the  refreshing, 
healing  paste  on  it,  then  brush  your 
teeth  up  and  down.  Use  a  rolling  mo- 
tion to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush  the 
grinding  and  back  surfaces  of  the 
teeth.  Massage  your  gums  with  your 
Forhan-coated  brush  — gently  at  first 
until  the  gums  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very  ten- 
der, massage  with  the  finger,  instead 
of  the  brush.  If  gum-shrinkage  has 
already  setin,  use  Forhan's  according 
to  directions,  and  consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for  special   treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  At  all  druggists. 

Formula  ofR.  J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 

Forhan  Company,  New  York 
Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


Brush  Your  Teeth  With  It 


iintiUJinn^, 


Forhan's 


FOR  THE  GUMS 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


clearly  shown,  this  benefit  chiefly  con- 
sisting in  greater  tenacity  or  wetting  power 
of  the  oil  for  the  metal.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware  there  is  no  term  which  expresses 
precisely  this  property,  altho  the  terms 
'oiliness'  and  'body'  connote  something 
of  this  behavior.  In  a  moving  bearing, 
under  heavy  duty,  the  tendency  is  for  the 
oil  to  be  squeezed  from  between  the  moving 
surfaces,  and  if  the  oil  film  has  not  sufficient 
tenacity  or  adhering  power  the  film  will  be 
broken"  and  metal  to  metal  friction  will 
result.  Given  this  analysis  of  the  problem, 
any  reasonably  competent  mechanism 
could  devise  an  instrument  which  would 
measure  this  property  of  oils  in  a  way  which 
would  constitute  a  much  more  rational 
means  of  determining  the  lubricating  value 
of  different  oils. 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
economies  which  can  be  effected  through 
better  refining  methods  will  more  than 
cover  the  sum  total  of  the  cost  of  all 
petroleum  investigations,  even  should  these 
investigations  be  undertaken  on  a  very 
large  scale  indeed.  Other  possible  results 
of  research  might,  therefore,  be  reckoned 
as  pure  gain,  and  it  is  worth  pointing  out 
in  this  connection  that  the  actual  expe- 
rience of  manufacturers  who  maintain  re- 
search is  that  the  big  difficult  problems 
yield  by  far  the  greatest  financial  returns 
in  the  long  run,  as  compared  with  the 
benefits  of  solving  a  multitude  of  easy 
little  problems." 


CURING  STAMMERERS  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

IN    the    city  of    New  York  there    are 
30,000  stammerers,  of  whom  8,000  are 
of  school  age.     The  Board  of  Education  has 
instituted  a  department  under  a  Director 
of  Speech  Improvement  to  cope  with  the 
situation,  and  has  just  issued  an  appeal  to 
teachers  to  cooperate  in  a  national  move- 
ment for  better  phonation.    Statistics  com- 
piled    by     the    Adjutant-General     of  the 
United  States  Army  show  the  vital  neces- 
sity   for    this    work.     Ignorance    of    this 
subject  is  appalling,  we  are  told,  among 
those  who  have  the  care  of  children.     This 
is  due  to   the  paucity   of   efficient  litera- 
ture. Teachers  and  parents  have  been  com- 
pelled to  depend  upon  the  misleading  ad- 
vice of  friends  who  suggest  innumerable 
panaceas,  the  majority  of  which  but  serve 
to    aggravate    the    condition.     We    quote 
from  a  leaflet  by  Dr.   Frederick  Martin. 
Director  of  Speech   Improvement,   issued 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  as  follows: 

"Many  cities  have  already  adopted  a 
definite  program  for  the  pedagogical  cor- 
rection of  stammerers  and  there  is  little 
doubl  that,  before  many  years,  the  uni- 
versal school  curriculum  will  adequately 
provide  for  these  sufferers  and  all  those 
With  cognate  defects  of  speech. 

"It  is  almost  impossible  to  approximate 
the  economic  cost  of  stammering.  If  im- 
pairs' the  mental  growth  of  Hie  sufferer, 
oausing  self-repression.  The  defect  mter- 
i,  res  with  the  expression  of  ideas  as  well 
as  the  utilization  or  potential  energy  in  the 
business  or  social  world.  Willi  the  lack 
of  speech-control   there    is    not  only  less| 
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opportunity  for  the  development  of  in- 
tellectual capacity,  but  there  is  a  tendency 
to  a  lowering  of  the  moral  stamina.  The 
Government  has  recognized  this  menace 
by  refusing  to  permit  immigrants  who 
stammer  to  enter  the  country,  because  of 
the  great  probability  of  their  becoming 
public  charges.  The  many  stammerers 
who  leave  school  early  in  life,  and  begin 
at  once  to  retrograde  because  of  their  de- 
fect, could  easily  be  influenced  to  continue 
their  education  if  hope  of  its  cure  were 
held  out  to  them.  The  child  handicapped 
with  a  defect  of  phonation  often  appears 
mentally  inferior  because  of  his  peculiar 
hesitancy  and  timidity  in  speech.  Where 
he  is  able  to  keep  up  with  his  class,  it  is 
at  a  cost  of  so  much  mental  and  physical 
suffering  that  the  nervous  system  and 
mental  disposition  are  often  harmfully 
affected. 

"It  is  vitally  important  that  stammering 
be  corrected  in  the  schools,  not  only  on 
account  of  those  so  afflicted,  but  for  the 
good  of  normal  pupils  who  may,  through 
association  or  mimicry,  acquire  the  habit. 

"Stammering,  according  to  its  univer- 
sally accepted  meaning  in  English,  is  a 
halting,  defective  utterance.  The  sufferer 
has  difficulty  in  starting  a  word  or  in 
passing  from  one  letter  to  another.  It  is 
a  momentary  lack  of  control  of  the  muscles 
of  articulation  in  the  effort  to  speak. 
Often  the  stammerer  will  come  to  an  abso- 
lute halt,  being  unable  to  produce  voice. 
The  defect  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
irregular  spasmodic  movements  of  the 
face,  tongue,  neck,  or  body,  caused  by  the 
effort  made  to  produce  a  sound  or  articu- 
late speech.  One  form  of  stammering  is 
commonly  known  as  stuttering.  It  is  the 
unnecessary  repetition  of  a  letter  or  word 
before  passing  to  the  next — as  'd-d-dog,' 
or  'They-they-they  went-went  out.' 

"Stammering  is,  at  bottom,  a  mental 
fault  which  eventuates  in  a  physical  dis- 
ability. It  is  often  caused  by  fear,  imita- 
tion, or  improper  speech  training,  and  is 
really  an  acquired  affection.  Most  chil- 
dren who  stammer  begin  to  show  the  defect 
after  their  school-life  has  begun.  Children 
arc  sometimes  made  to  read  and  use  words 
much  too  difficult  for  them  to  articulate, 
pronounce,  or  even  understand.  The 
result  is  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  stum- 
bling, hesitancy,  then  stuttering — which 
may  become  confirmed  when  the  child  is 
oversensitive,  or  is  made  conscious  of  his 
habit  through  improper  correction.  He 
then  prefers  silence  to  ridicule  or  destruc- 
tive criticism. 

"One  great  difficulty  in  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  problem,  is  the  attitude 
of  parents  in  calmly  waiting  for  the  child 
to  outgrow  the  defect.  A  child  thus 
treated  usually  continues  stammering  for 
years,  driving  in  deeper  his  false  habits  of 
speech,  which  would  never  exist  were  the 
known  and  the  defect  corrected  in 
iis  incipiency. 

"  The  class  t  acher  can  prove  the  greatest 
factor  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  stam- 
mering child,  by  preventing  the  defect  or 
'•litninating  it  during  its  first  stages.  If 
properly  corrected  in  the  lower  grades, 
each  case  will  respond  readily  to  treatment. 
When  first  noticing  any  stumbling,  stutter- 
ing or  hesitancy  in  recitations,  one  should 
gently  check  the  child,  without  attracting 
the  attention  of  other  members  of  the 
«'!ass.  and  lead  him  into  a  more  confident, 
deliberate,  and  better  articulated  mode  of 
expression. 

"A  common  fallacy  in  attempting  to 
correct  a  ease  is  to  ask  the  stammerer  to 
take  a  breath  before  speaking  each  word  or 
words   that    he   may  fear.     The  fear    that 


Take  your  Hair 
into  Business 


I 


T  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  where 
appearances  count  a  head  of  youthful  hair  is  a 
business  asset. 


To  keep  his  hair  youthful  is  worth  considerable  of 
any  man's  time  and  effort,  and  yet  it  takes  so  little 
of  both. 

Packer's  Tar  Soap  (cake  or  liquid)  can  almost  be 
called  the  "Fountain  of  Youth"  for  discouraged 
hair  and  scalp. 

Remember  that  a  healthy  scalp  is  the  foundation 
of  healthy,  youthful  hair.  But  how  important  it 
is  under  the  conditions  of  modern  life  for  the  scalp 
to  keep  healthy. 

Packer's  Tar  Soap  is  made  from  healing,  stimulating,  fragrant 
pine  tar,  from  glycerine  and  soothing  vegetable  oils.  As  com- 
bined in  Packer's  these  elements  have  had  the  approval  of 
physicians  for  50  years. 

Be  sure  to  shampoo  by  the  Packer  method.  Regularly  used 
it  means  these  three  important  things: 

A  thorough  cleansing  of  hair  and  scalp. 
New  vigor  to  inactive  cells. 

Exercise  for  the  scalp,  which  stimulates  circulation 
and  supplies  needed  nourishment  to  the  hair  roots. 

Try  it.  Get  some  Packer's  Tar  Soap  (cake  or  liquid)  and 
start  your  Packer  shampooing  this  day.  Save  your  hair;  save 
its  appearance.  Give  your  scalp  a  real  chance — Packer's  is 
such  an  aid!  If  all  the  thousands  of  letters  we  have  received 
from  users  mean  anything,  they  mean  that  once  you  know  the 
delight  and  benefit  of  the  Packer  Shampoo  method  you  will 
never  follow  any  other. 

THE  "PACKER''  MANUAL  (FREE) 

A  wealth  of  practical  information  is  pres  nted  in  our  Manual,  "How 
to  Care  for  the  Hair  and  Scalp."  This  Manual,  now  in  its  fifth  large 
edition,  reflects  current  medical  opinion  and  sums  up  what  the  makers 
of  Packer's  Tar  Soap  have  learned  about  hair  health  during  almost 
half  a  century.    A  copy  of  the  Manual  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


PACKER'S  TARJ.SOAP 

Cake  or  Liquid    ; 


Send  25  cents  for  these  three  samples 
cr  10  cents  for  any  One  of  them 

Half-cake  of  PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP,  good  for  many  refresh- 
ing shampoos — 10  cents.     Your  druggist  has  the  full-size  cake. 

Liberal  sample  bottle  of  the  finest  liquid  soap  we  know  how  to  make 
—PACKER'S  LIQUID  TAR  SOAP— delightfully  perfumed— 
10  cents.    Or  buy  the  full-size  6-oz.  bottle  at  your  druggist's. 

Liberal  sample  bottle  of  PACKER'S  CHARM,  a  skin  lotion  of 
unusual  efficacy — 10  cents.  Sold  in  one  convenient  size,  by  most 
druggists. 


THE      PACKER     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY 


Dept.  84J,  120  West  32nd  Street 


New  York  City 


Canadian  Distributors 
LYMANS,  Limited.  Montreal        THK  LYMANS  BROS.  &  CO..  Limited.  Toronto 
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Knitted 

Sport  Coat 


For 
Work 


tJL  aAjul 


r0  $6i 


Reduced  from 
$10.00 

(East  of  Denver) 
With  belt — 75  cents    extra 

Guaranteed  all 
Virgin   Wool 


For  football 
"    golf 
outings 
motoring 
tennis 
baseball 
traveling 
hiking 
office  or 
homewear 


COMPARE  the 
Thermo  Sport 
Coat  at  its  low 
price,  $6.00,  with 
other  coats,  im- 
ported or  domestic 
— we  know  you'll 
buy  a  Thermo. 

THERMO  being 
made  of  all  virgin 
wool,  free  from 
shoddies  and  cotton, 

insures  comfort  and  long  wear.  Can  be 
worn  under  street  coal :  not  bulky;  medi- 
um weight;  comes  in  heather  mixtures. 
Men  like  them  who  don't  like  sweaters. 
Straps  at  cuffs. 

Be  sure  to  look  for  the  Thermo  gold  and 
black  hanger  in  the  neck  of  the  garment — 
it  guarantees  you  a  virgin  wool  sport  coat. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  us. 

Swansdown  Knitting  Co. 

349  Broadway,      Dept.  D,      New  York 


Also  Makers  of~ 
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CoatSweaters 


DELICIOUS  AND  SUSTAINING- 

DIABETIC 
FOODS 

QUICKLY    MADE!  WITH 

FLOUR 


Contains  Practically  No  Starch. 
TWENTY  CENTS  BRINGS  A  GENEROUS  SAMPLE 
ENOUGH   FOR  A  PLATE  Of  DELICIOUS  MUFFINS 

!  HOMPSON    MALTED    FOOD  CO 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 
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he  is  made  to  realize  that  he  must  stop, 
and  unnaturally  take  a  breath,  recalls  to 
his  mind  his  inability  to  speak  as  others  do. 
He  even  forms  a  mental  picture  of  his  past 
sufferings,  and  fear  predominates  to  such 
a  degree  that  all  coordination  of  the  nerve 
centers  controlling  speech  is  temporarily 
destroyed.  The  disturbance  is  not  caused 
by  a  lack  of  breath,  but  by  interference 
with  the  normal  subconscious  control. 
There  is  always  enough  residual  air  in  the 
lungs  to  produce  voice.  Stammerers  can 
sing  without  difficulty,  and  singing  requires 
greater  lung-power  than  speaking. 

"Irrespective  of  the  primal  cause,  it 
will  be  found  that  90  per  cent,  of  our  cases 
have  not  their  vocal  organs  fixt  in  the 
correct  position  for  producing  the  sound 
which  they  are  attempting  to  make.  A 
boy  may  try  to  say  'mother'  with  his 
mouth  wide  open;  an  impossible  position 
for  the  letter  'm,'  which  requires  that  the 
lips  be  prest  together.  The  conscious 
control  of  the  organs  makes  for  perfect 
speech. 

"The  main  factor  is  the  teacher's  knowl- 
edge of  the  proper  workings  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  speech  and  how  to  develop  in  the 
mind  of  the  sufferer  a  new  subconscious 
control  of  his  vocal  organs." 


THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  AIR 

T)LF]XTY  of  air,  with  plenty  of  moisture 
■*-  in  it,  is  the  corner-stone  of  health, 
thinks  Dr.  Adam  H.  Wright,  of  Toronto, 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Board 
of  Health.  These  are  matters,  especially 
the  item  of  humidity,  on  which  all  medical 
men  do  not  agree;  but  Dr.  Wright  certainly 
has  a  good  proportion  on  his  side,  altho  he 
is  fair  enough  to  quote  high  British  authori- 
ty on  the  other.  He  cites  a  common 
question — "Is  night  air  bad?"  and  quotes 
the  reply  of  one  physician  to  the  effect 
that  he  did  not  see  how  one  was  to  get 
away  from  it.  The  inquirer,  of  course,  he 
goes  on  to  explain,  meant  outside  air  as 
compared  with  house  air.  Dr.  Wright 
admits  that  outside  air  at  night  is  not  in 
some  ways  as  good  as  that  of  the  day, 
especially  during  sunlight,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  available.     He  continues: 

"In  considering  ventilation  arithmetical 
computations  are  not  altogether  satis- 
factory, as  mathematical  correctness  is 
generally  impossible;  but  we  may  start 
with  one  estimate  frequently  made  by 
hygienic  authorities.  Each  adult  is  sup- 
posed to  require  an  'hourly  supply  of :■!,()<)<> 
cubic  feet  of  air  for  the  removal  of  his  ow  n 
effete  mailers.' 

"If  there  is  not  a  constant  inflow  of 
fresh  air  and  outflow  of  used  air,  some 
vitiation  occurs  in  a  very  short  time.  To 
get     enough     of    a    continuous    current     is 

difficult  iu  very  cold  weather  in  our  climate. 
We  must  consider  thai  ventilation  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  heating,  and  the  ques- 
tion nl'  expense,  especially  with  present 
prices  of  fuel,  becomes  a  very  serious  one. 

"We    expect    much    from    diffusion    and 

gravity,  bul  they  are  not  sufficient  in 
inhabited  rooms.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances there  are  inleis  and  outlets  in 
every    room    through    flues,   cracks,   around 


windows  and  doors — even  through  bricks, 
plaster,  and  mortar;  so  there  is  always  some 
ventilation  even  when  we  try  to  prevent 
it  by  double  windows,  papering  the  walls, 
and  closing  up  cracks. 

"The  simplest  and  most  common  meth- 
od, and  perhaps  the  most  effective,  is  'to 
open  a  window.  This  brings  up  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  draft,  which  is 
considered  so  dangerous.  We  are  told 
in  that  admirable  text-book  on  'Practical 
Hygiene,'  by  Harrington  and  Richardson, 
that  drafts  which  are  productive  of  dis- 
comforts are  more  dangerous  than  the 
ordinary  vitiation  of  the  air.  As  I  sleep 
in  a  draft  with  comfort  and  benefit  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year — always  when 
the  temperature  is  not  at  or  below  zero — 
I  have  not  that  dread  of  a  healthy  draft 
which  so  commonly  prevails.  That  pre- 
cious draft  of  'God's  pure  air'  is  much 
maligned. 

"However,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
drafts  are  not  always  harmless.  You  can 
not  expose  yourself  inside  or  outside  in 
cold  weather  with  comfort  and  safety,  clad 
in  pajamas  or  a  bathing  costume.  If  not 
properly  protected  by  bed-clothing  or 
suitable  wearing-apparel  you  will  get  un- 
duly chilled  and  suffer  evil  consequences 
therefrom. 

"To  come  back  to  our  bedroom,  one  may 
properly  ask,  how  much  air  should  be 
introduced  during  our  sleeping  hours,  or 
how  large  should  the  opening  be?  No  fixt 
or  definite  directions  can  be  given,  but  the 
following  figures  may  furnish  a  rough 
guide.  In  the  colder  months  raise  or 
lower  (or  both,  as  I  generally  prefer 
the  window  from  one  to  twelve  inches,  or 
less  than  one  inch  in  zero  weather. 

"  The  chief  requirement  in  the  ventilation 
of  a  room  at  night  is  a  regular  income  of 
air  with  a  constant  current,  called  by 
architects,  'thorough  ventilation.'  Keep 
drafts  away  from  the  bed  so  far  as  possible. 
If  this  is  impossible,  let  the  drafts  come 
and  go  as  they  like,  and  sleep  where  you 
like.  If  you  fear  drafts  it  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  deflect  the  current  by  some  of  the 
manv  devices  which  are  well  known  and 
used/' 

Dr.  Wright  advises  that  the  temperature 
of  the  bedroom  during  sleeping  hours 
should  be  about  50  degrees  in  cold  weather. 
If  at  bedtime  the  average  temperature  of 
the  house  is  about  70  degrees,  it  is  not 
prudent,  he  says,  to  retire  with  the  air  at 
that  temperature  when  cooling  takes  place 
during  the  night,  and  get  up  in  the  morning 
on  a  shiver-producing  atmosphere  of  45  to 
50  degrees.  If  is  well  to  open  the  window 
an  hour  or  two  before  going  to  bed,  closing 
tlie  door  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  cooling 
the  living-room  before  retiring.  He  pro- 
ceeds: 

"If,  when  getting  into  bed,  you  have 
sufficient  covering  to  keep  the  body  and 
extremities  warm,  you  will  be  in  a  good, 
hygienic  condition,  and  you  can  breathe 
the  comparatively  cool  air  quite  as  safely 
as  you  can  respire  even  cooler  air  outside 
when  you  are  walking  or  motoring  along 
I  he  streets. 

"The  simple  rules  proposed  apply  onlj 
to  an  ordinary  normal  inhabited  dwelling 
and  are  not  suited  for  a  sick-room,  the 
proper  ventilation  of  which  will  not  he 
discust  in  this  paper. 

"There  is  one  important  mailer  so 
intimately  connected  with  ventilation  that 
il    should   not  be  overlooked— the  necessity 
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Generous  America — the  Job  Is  Not  Yet  Done! 


500,000  Children  in  Central  Europe  will  starve  or  be  hopelessly  crippled  for  life 
unless  funds  are  quickly  provided.  25c  a  week  saves  the  life  of  a  child — the 
American   Friends'   Service    Committee    (Quakers)    will    administer    the    relief. 


AMERICANS  rightfully  feel  that  they 
have  contributed  generously  to  the 
saving  of  millions  of  lives  in  war- 
scarred  Europe. 

In  many  quarters  the  job  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. But  in  Central  Europe  there  are 
three  million  under-fed  children,  of  whom 
500,000  are  so  emphatically  under-nour- 
ished that  life  itself — certainly  a  life  of  any 
usefulness  to  the  world — depends  on  the 
continued  feeding  of  the  daily  supplemen- 
tary meal  which  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  has  been  distributing 
from  its  Relief  Stations  in  Germany  and 
Austria. 

Unless  this  feeding  is  continued  over  the 
crucial  period  from  the  present  date  to  July, 
1922,  these  children — if  they  live — will  be 
lifelong  cripples  because  their  bones  lack 
marrow  and  their  sinews  vitality  to  support 
their  little  bodies. 

We  cannot  stop  now,  unless  we  definitely 
wish  to  commit  these  children  to  this 
wretched  fate,  and  throw  away  all  that  has 
been  accomplished — at  great  cost — to  nour- 
ish them  to  the  present  time. 


These  under -nourished  children  are  inno- 
cent victims  of  war  conditions.  Most  of  them 
have  been  born  since  1914  and  have  never 
known  the  sensation  of  a  "full  stomach." 

The  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee can  continue  serving  its  daily  supple- 
mentary meal  to  these  children  for  the  tiny 
amount  of  one  dollar  per  month  per  child. 
But  this  means  that  five  million  dollars  are 
needed  to  ' '  carry  on ' '  until  July  ,1922.  So 
vital  is  the  need,  so  valued  the  work,  the 
German  Government  has  pledged  itself  to 
raise  two  millions  to  help  the  Quakers  carry 
it  on.  America — will  you  answer  the 
call — for  three  millions? 

It  is  a  matter  of  saving  lives. 

Most  of  us  eat  twenty-one  meals  a  week. 
A  child's  life  can  be  saved  for  twenty -five 
cents  a  week.  If  we  make  an  average  sav- 
ing of  about  one  cent  a  meal,  a  child  can  be 
saved  and  nourished  to  usefulness. 

Ten  dollars  for  ten  months — one  dol- 
lar a  month — the  difference  between  a 
crippled  body  and  a  fit  one!  America — 
what's  your  answer?  Write  it  on  the  cou- 
pon, printed  below  for  your  convenience. 


(The  Central  Committee,  Inc.,  has  under- 
taken to  help  in  raising  the  monies  needed 
by  the  Quakers  for  this  Child  feeding.  Its 
officers  are:  President,  Hon.  Charles  F. 
Nagel  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Secretary  of  U.  S. 
Commerce  and  Labor  Dept.  under  the 
Administration  of  President  Wm.  H.  Taft; 
Treasurer,  Albert  Tag,  Chairman,  Conti- 
nental Bank  of  New  York ;  Secretary,  Prof. 
John  A.  Walz,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  Albert  Tag,  Treas.,  Central  Committee,  Inc. 

CENTRAL  COMMITTEE,  Inc., 

247  East  41st  Street,   New  York,   N.  Y. 

I  herewith  enclose  Ten  Dollars  to  pay  for  Ten  Months  child  feeding— Sept.  1921  to  July 
1922— to  help  continue  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  child-feeding  stations  in 
Central  Europe. 

Check  1 

Money  Order   \  Enclosed 

Cash  J 


Name      . 

Address 

City 


State 
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VWRE 

•when  you  buildv/ith 
CONCRETE 


Write  for  your  free  copy 

of  our  new  booklet 
' ' Bu ildin g  Against  Fire" 


PORTLAND   CEMENT    ASSOCIATION 

To  Improve  and  Extend  Uses  of  Concrete 

Atlanta  San  Francisco 

Chicago  Detroit  Los  Angeles  Parkershurg        Seattle 

Dallas  Helena  Milwaukee  Pittsburgh  St.  Louis 

Denver  Indianapolis  Minneapolis  Portland,  Oreg.  Vancouver,  B.C- 

Des  Moines  Kansas  City  New  York  Salt  Lake  City     Washington 


Who  says 


OtolamlSglonh 


is  The  Standard  Paper  for  Business  Stationery 


? 


J, '  says  the  pen — "it  is  a  real  joy  to 
write  on  paper  so  smooth,  so  firm, 
and  so  immaculately  clean." 

//'says    the     HAND  —  "just     fold     it, 

tear    it,     and    note    its    strong, 
tough-fibred  texture." 

/,  "says  the  EVE  —  "I've  never  seen 
the  business  letter  that  couldn't 
be  improved  by  printing  on  Old 
Hampshire  Bond." 

1, '  says  the  ear— "its  'crackle*  is 
unmistakable  evidence  of  high- 
est quality." 

/,  "says  TIME  —  "it  lasls,  lasts,  lasts; 
and  that's  mighty  important  for 
business  documents." 

And It  says  the  PRINTER — "when 
a  man  a  Ls  me  about  the  be  I 
business  letter  paper,  I  recom- 
mend Old  Hampshire  Jiond." 


Send  for  cur  new 
t'voi  of  Sffttmen 
Buiineu  Ltiif 
htadt  —  Jrrt  en 
rt'iuut 


Hampshire  Paper  Company 


South  Wadley  Yalls,\iass. 
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of  providing  moisture  in  the  air  of  our 
dwellings  during  cold  weather. 

"Sir  Hermann  Weber,  one  of  England's 
most  distinguished  physicians,  insisted  on 
keeping  the  air  in  the  house  pure  and  dry. 
Our  opinion  on  this  continent  is  that  we 
should  keep  it  pure  and  moist  during  the 
cold  season.  The  relative  humidity  should 
be  about  ."><)  per  cent.  If  less  than  that, 
say  .'->.">  to  40,  the  dry  air  has  a  great  ab- 
sorbing power  and  it  will  take  up  moisture 
from  persons  and  things — from  the  skin, 
the  mucous  membranes,  especially  of  the 
respiratory  tract,  from  the  lips  and  nostrils 
down  to  the  bronchial  tubes,  from  wood 
furniture,  from  leather  binding  of  books, 
causing  them  to  crack  and  fall  to  pieces. 
It  causes  undue  dryness  of  the  skin,  irri- 
tation of  the  throat  with  a  cough  some- 
times bronchial,  sometimes  a  laryngeal 
cough  of  a  peculiar  character,  ending  in  a 
'squeal.'  The  so-called  'winter  cough'  is 
very  common  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Some  of  us  found  it  very  obstinate 
in  the  past,  but  we  now  think  that  the 
proper  remedy  in  at  least  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  is  the  provision  of  moisture 
in  the  air  we  breathe. 

"The  most  common  methods  of  inducing 
this  -moisture  are  by  heating  water  in 
water-holders  attached  to  our  furnaces, 
humidifying  pans  fastened  to  our  radiators, 
and  various  forms  of  humidifiers  planned 
by  architects  and  sanitary  engineers. 
About  two  to  four  (or  perhaps  more) 
gallons  should  be  evaporated  per  day  in  a 
fairly  large  house.  Dr.  H.  J.  Barnes,  of 
Boston,  has  devised  a  humidifier  which  he 
uses  in  his  office.  It  evaporates  a  gallon 
of  water  a  day  which  produces  about  .'>."> 
per  cent,  humidity." 


GAS-MASKS  FOR  FIREMEN 

rT~MlAT  a  fireman's  mask  which  will 
protect  against  all  forms  of  smoke 
and  chemical  fumes  will  soon  be  com- 
mercially a\  ailable  as  the  result  of  the  w  ork 
of  Government  chemists  is  indicated  in  a 
recent  paper  entitled  "(las-masks  for  gas<  - 
met  in  lighting  fires,"  just  issued  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  The 
army  gas-mask  gives  protection  against 
smoke  and  products  of  combustion,  but 
not  against  carbon  monoxid  or  ammo- 
nia gas,  the  authors  assert.  City  fire- 
men have  been  overcome  while  wearing 
army  gas-masks.  Masks  of  the  army  t\  pe 
should  not  be  used  in  mines  after  fires 
and  explosions,  but  self-contained  oxygen 
breathing  apparatus  should  be  employed. 
To  quote  an  abstract  furnished  by  the 
Bureau : 

"The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  tested  and 
used  many  types  of  self-contained  oxygen 
breathing  apparatus  in  lighting  mine-fires 
and  in  rescuing  miners  trap!  in  poisonous 
gases  resulting  from  (ires  or  from  explo- 
sions in  mines.  Similar  devices  have  been 
used  by  city  lire-lighters  bul  have  never 
been  considered  entirely  satisfactory  ow- 
ing,   largely,    to    their    Weight,    to    the    time 

necessary  tor  adjusting  them   to  wearers, 

and  the  constant  care  required  to  maintain 
the  apparatus  in  good  working  condition. 
Hence    there    has     long     been    need    for    a 
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light,  easily  adjusted,  and  dependable 
breathing  apparatus  for  protecting  fire- 
fighters from  irritating  and  poisonous  gases 
and  smokes. 

"The  dangers  from  gases  that  city  fire- 
men face  and  the  need  of  standardized 
methods  of  protection  against  them  have 
been  emphasized  by  overconfidence  in  the 
capacity  of  the  army  type  of  gas-mask  to 
protect  the  wearer  against  industrial  gases, 
an  assurance  that  has  probably  arisen  be- 
cause soldiers  were  taught  that  the  United 
States  Army  gas-mask  would  protect  them 
against  all  the  gases  they  might  encounter. 
This  statement,  true  for  the  battle-field, 
but  not  true  for  all  industrial  gases,  in- 
cluding products  of  combustion,  has  been 
brought  back  by  soldiers  and  spread 
generally  among  workers.  Furthermore, 
city  firemen  and  mine  operators  have  been 
circularized  with  letters  and  advertise- 
ments of  army  gas-masks  offered  for  sale 
by  certain  persons  who  made  unreserved 
statements,  probably  through  ignorance, 
that  the  masks  would  protect  wearers  in 
mines  and  burning  buildings.  The  falsity 
of  these  statements  was  evident  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  which  took  steps  im- 
mediately to  notify  the  public  that  Army 
gas-masks  had  serious  limitations,  especially 
when  used  in  fire-fighting  or  in  any  place 
where  unusually  heavy  amounts  of  poison- 
ous gas  are  present. 

"The  work  described  in  this  paper  was 
undertaken  to  obtain  information  re- 
garding the  use  of  the  Army  type  of  mask 
for  fighting  fires  and  for  doing  rescue  work 
in  mines  and  the  mineral  industries.  In- 
cidentally, the  results  may  be  of  interest  to 
city  firemen,  insurance  underwriters,  State 
officials,  property  owners,  and  others  who  are 
interested  in  protection  of  property  from  fire. 

"The  investigations  of  chemists  working 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  subsequently  in  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Sen  ice  promise  the  early  development  of 
an  absorbent  for  carbon  monoxid  which  will 
admit  of  the  manufacture  of  a  combination 
canister  which  will  protect  against  smoke, 
ammonia,  carbon  monoxid,  and  practically 
all  chemical  fumes.  When  this  is  ac- 
complished the  firemen  can  be  protected  in 
any  atmosphere  where  a  safety  lamp  will 
burn.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  will  coop- 
crate  with  city  fire  departments  in  de- 
termining the  nature  of  gases  found  in  fires 
and  with  manufacturers  in  approving  suit- 
able gas-masks  for  fire-fighting." 


PRIMITIVE  CORN  FROM  INDIAN 
MOUNDS 

/COMMENTING  on  the  article  quoted 
^^  in  our  issue  for  July  9,  telling  of  the 
development  of  Indian  corn  from  wild 
teosinte  grass  by  Luther  Burbank,  The 
News-Advertiser  (Chillicothe.  Ohio)  asserts 
that  corn  in  a  stage  of  development,  similar 
to  one  passed  through  by  Burbank's 
plants,  during  his  breeding  experiments, 
has  been  found  in  the  Indian  Mounds  of 
Ohio,  thus  confirming  Burbank's  belief 
that  the  Indians  developed  their  corn  in 
the  course  of  cultivation,  occupying  prob- 
ably centuries  instead  of  years.  Writes 
the  editor  of  the  paper  just  named. 

"At  one  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  plant  [by  Burbank)  it  grew  in  the  form 
of  corn  as  it  is  to-day,  on  a  cob,  in  rows. 
but  each  grain  was  enclosed  in  a  separate, 
thin  husk,  with  the  whole  ear  enclosed  in 
husk  also. 
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The  Abo, -de en 
last  is  shou-n,  made 
in  dark  ten  Cordo- 
van, Style  No.  063. 
Your  local  dealet  cr.r. 
furnish  these  shoe. 
If  noi  in  stock  zv> 
uill  ship  to  him  the 
same  day  we  reeeh: 
his  order. 
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WHEN   a  man  buys  shoes  he  hopes  for  com- 
fort, long  wear  and  smartness.     He  gets  all 
three  if  he  buys  Xettletons. 

A  booklet  "Five  Thousand  Mile  Shoes"  tells 
why.      Write. 

A.   E.    NETTLETON    CO.,   SYRACUSE,   N.  Y.  ,   U.    S.    A. 
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Finding  Your  Pencil 


When  you  have  found  a  pencil  exactly 
suited  to  your  hand  you  will  know  it  with 
conviction. 

May  we  help  you  to  find  this  pencil? 

Our  booklet  — "Finding  Your  Pencil"— 
describes  each  of  the  17  Eldorado  leads  and 
explains  its  uses.  Somewhere  among  this 
assortment  you  will  find  a  pencil  better 
suited  to  your  hand  and  your  work  than 
any   you    have   ever    used.      Send    for  a  copy. 

ELdoradO 

~i/ie  master  drawing  pencil' 

JOSEPH    DIXON    CRUCIBLE    COMPANY 
Pencil  Dfpt.  41-.I  Iehskt  Crrr,  N.  F. 

Canadian  Distributor* :    A.  K.  MacDougaJJ  &  <'<>.,  Ltd..  Toronto 
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For 

Emergencies 

There  is  no  telling  when  a  little 
accident  may  occur.  Every  break 
in  the  skin  is  a  possible  source 
of  danger. 

New-Skin  aids  in  preventing  in- 
fection while  the  new  tissues  are 
formimj. 

Keep  New-Skin  on  hand  for 
emergencies. 

15c.  and  30c.         At  all  Drugg 
NEWSKIN   COMPANY 

NEW  YORK        TORONTO        LONDON 

"Never  Neglect  a  Rrrak  in  the  Sk:.<" 


This  Big  5  Pound  Bag  of  $-1  75 
Delicious  Shelled  Peanuts      I* 

Direct  from  grower  by   Prepaid   Parrels 
Post   to    your    door.   "More    and   better 
peanuts  than  $5  will  buy  at  stands  or 
stores.    Along  with    Recipe   Book  tell- 
ing of    over    (ill  ways  to  use   them  as 
foods.     We  guarantee  prompt  delivery 
and  ship  at  once    in  lbs,  $3. 00.    .Money 
bach  if  not  delighted. 

EASTERN  PEANUT  CO..  12A,  HERTFORD,  U.  C. 


For  Your  Floors 

At  Your  Dealers 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 


Continued 


"It  is  at  this  poinl  where  the  connection 
between  Bur-bank  and  the  Moundbuilders 
is  made. 

"In  the  issue  of  Tin  \  <  i's-Ad  crt  ser  for 
September  2,  1020,  appeared  a  story  of  sonic 
peculiar  corn  raised  by  Albert  Wachen- 
schwanz,  of  '■'>4'-',  North  High  Street.  This 
corn  was  practically  like  modern  maize 
excepl  that  each  grain  was  enclosed  in  an 
individual  'husk'  exactly  as  it  is  at  one 
stage  in  the  Burbank  experiment. 

The  seed  which  was  planted  by  Mr. 
Wacheiisehwanz  came  from  a  mound  near, 
or  of  the  famous  Harness  group,  along  the 
Scioto  River,  below  this  city.  It  was  found 
in  an  earthen  vessel,  with  a  cover  hermet- 
ically sealed,  cither  purposely  or  through 
the  action  of  tune.  The  seeds  had  not 
been  parched  or  cooked  and  had  never 
decayed  or  germinated.  Mr.  Wacheii- 
sehwanz was  given  ten  grains  by  the  late 
William  B.  Mills,  local  areheologist,  the 
mound  excavation  then  being  made  under 
direction  of  the  State  Archeological 
Society. 

"This  was  some  four  years  ago.  Mr. 
Wachensehwaiiz  planted  the  seed,  which 
g<  rminated  and  the  corn  matured,  some 
of  the  ears  were  mere  'nubbins,'  onlj  four 
or  five  inches  long,  but  others  were  from 
eight  to  ten  inches.  lie  repeated  the 
experiment  and  has  always  succeeded  in 
raising  corn.  This  year  again,  he  has 
some  growing.  Every  year  has  seen  the 
same  individual  husks  on  the  grains. 

"He  has  sent  specimen  ears  of  the  corn 
to  the  various  agricultural  colleges,  but 
never  got  much  information  or  enlighten- 
ment until  he  read  the  article  in  the  Digest. 
This  shows  that  at  the  time  the  Mound- 
builders,  whatever  their  race,  were  erect- 
ing their  earthworks  and  cultivating  the 
soil  here  in  the  Scioto  Valley,  their  maize 
had  reached  only  to  the  point  where  each 
grain  still  retained  its  own  husk.  With 
the  slow  rate  of  development  under  crude 
methods  it  may  have  been  centuries  before 
maize  reached  the  stage  it  was  in  when  the 
first  white  men  settled  in  America,  when 
the  individual  grain-husks  had  disappeared, 
and  only    the   main  ear-husk  remained." 

Henry     II.     Bennett,     Secretary     of     the 

Chillicothe  Park  Commission,  who  calls 
our  attention  to  the  article  quoted  above, 
says  in  a  letter  to  Tin:  Literary  Digest; 

"This  section  of  the  Scioto  Valley, 
about  midway  between  Columbus  and  the 
Ohio  River,  was  probably  the  most  denselj 
settled  section  of  the  entire  country  ill  the 
i nne  of  the  raei  commonly  known  as  the 
Moundbuilders.  more  than  four  thousand 
mounds  and  other  part  hworks  lu\  mg  been 
listed  within  the  limits  of  this  county, 
Ross,  alone.  Many  valuable  discoveries 
have  been  made  in  these  earthworks,  but 
none  seems  to  me  more  interesting  than 
i  he  finding  of  this  seed-corn  and  its  subse- 
quent planting  and  growth.  It  !<  espe- 
cially interesting  in  connection  wnh  the 
experiments  of  Mi'.  Burbank.  I  have  seen 
this  corn  myself,  and  know  that  it  is  as 
described.  The  grower  of  it  has  promised 
ini'  several  ears  when  his  present  crop 
mature-,  one  of  which  I  intend  lo  send  to 
Mr.  Burbank,  who  may  be  interested  in 
peing  thai  the  corn  <<i  the  Moundbuilders 
was  apparently    midway   in   development 

from  the  wild  grass  to  the  mai/e  as  found 
by    the    In     I     while    settlers   111    America." 
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The      I 
Kitchen 
Cabinet 

of  welded 

STEEL 

Durable  j 
Sanitary  j 

NO  wood  to  crack,  warp  or  decay.    No  bolt 

•  or  glue.      Steel  plates,  electrically  | 

welded  into  one  rigid  piece — every  joint  tight —  | 

absolutely  vermin  -proof,  safe  and  sanitary.    All  | 

surfaces  are  protected,  inside  and  out.    with  a  I 

heavy  coating  of  flcrible,  baked-on  enamel,  as  j 

easy  to  clean  and  keep  clean  as  a  china  bowl.  | 

The  Royal  Ossco 

AH  Steel-Sanitary 

Kitchen  Cabinet 

A    handsome,    time-saving    addition    to    your  | 

kitchen.    A  permanent  purchase,  built  to  last  j 

generation  to  generation — yet  as  reason-  | 

ably  priced  as  the  less  sturdy   and  substantial  1 
cabinets. 

Displayed  by  the  better  stores — or 
write  for  descriptive  literature 
and   your  nearest   dealer's   name. 

The  Ohio  State  Stove  &  Mfg.  Co. 
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Metal  Products  Division                           Columbus.  Ohio 
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MMH  HFj 

Two  New  Hardy  Hedge  Plants  Now  Ready  for  You 

p  Ro«.k/»«-«-«r  '  or '  eautv.  svmmetrv  an  l  endup- 
DOA-DarDciry  :in,  e.  Solves  the  proulciu  o!  a 
dependable  edelns  or  low  border  hedjre. 
■  L„|:„  „  D_:..,-i.  Sturdy  and  dependable  for  lame 
I DOIiam  rnvei  hedges,  resembles  California 
Privet,  but  much  hardier  and  does  not   winter-kill, 

Fall  platitinti  Hooklcl  srnt  on  VWjUMt. 

THE  ELM  CITY    NURSERY  CO. 

WOODMONT    NURSERIES,    Inc. 

Near  Yale  Bowl,  Box  203,  New  Haven,  Conn- 


No  Gla 


No  More 


No  Blotters 


Disfigured  Desk  Tops 


GUNN 


DESK 


Lxctusively  Equipped   with 

Inlaid  "LINO"  WRITING  BED 

and  "LINO"  SLIDES 

Attractive  in  appearance,    Impci   ion    to  inl    ind    tain*, 
,  ii  ii>  ni.tr      Wean  !■  k »■  iron.     Restful  I 

sjay  RELIABLE  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

The  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 

//.,.,,     JMfrflll    of    Cur>«    Dttht   and   V.l.unui   «....*.«... 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK  BRANCH.  No.  11   E.  36th  Streel 
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MODERATION  IN  A  MEATLESS  DIET 

TTOOD  may  be  efficient  without  meat. 
■*■  concludes  a  reviewer  in  The  British  Mi  d- 
ical  Journal  (London)  of  a  pamphlet  on  vege- 
tarian athletics  issued  by  the  Vegetarian 
Society  of  Manchester,  from  the  pen  of 
Henry  Light,  captain  for  twenty  years  of 
the  Vegetarian  Cycling  and  Athletic  Club. 
Says  this  paper: 

"We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  is  no  ex- 
tremist, but  one  who  recognizes  the  value 
of  moderation  both  in  opinions  and  in 
their  expression.  He  presents  first  a 
formidable  list  of  eminent  athletes  who 
have  given  up  a  meat  dietary,  and  if  we 
can  trust  the  statements  about  their  food 
intake  (and  non-scientific  people  are  apt 
to  take  but  scant  account  of  accuracy 
without  any  intention  to  deceive)  there 
is  good  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  their 
present  system.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  they  were  strict  vegetarians.  We 
believe  it  is  usual  to  dub  their  dietary 
'Vein'  (vegetables,  eggs,  milk,  including 
milk  products,  for  example,  cheese).  There 
is  no  physiological  reason  why  such  a 
diet  should  be  inefficient  if  taken  in  prop- 
erly balanced  proportions.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  pamphlet  the  question,  'What 
constitutes  overfeeding  and  underfeeding?' 
is  raised.  To  answer  such  a  poser  we 
should  have  to  explain  the  whole  of  the 
principles  of  nutrition,  and  that  is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  note.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  amount  must  depend  on  the 
age,  size,  and  activities  of  each  individual. 
The  main  factor  that  causes  variation  in 
an  average  adult  is  the  amount  of  work 
he  does.  The  energy-supplying  food  (fat 
and  carbohydrate)  must  be  proportioned 
to  this.  The  supply  of  the  protein  food 
which  builds  tissues  and  repairs  waste 
is  a  much  more  constant  figure  unless 
actual  growth  is  in  progress.  There  is  no 
reason  why  all  this  should  not  be  supplied 
by  the  vegetable  world.  The  usefulness 
of  meat  in  a  dietary  depends  on  what 
Rubner  called  the  specific  dynamic  action 
of  protein,  and  of  all  proteins  those  of 
animal  flesh  are  most  efficacious  in  this 
direction.  But  if  meat  has  a  specific 
action,  the  vegetarians  can  claim  that 
plants  have  also  a  specific  usefulness  in 
supplying  to  animals  those  accessory 
factors  known  as  vitamins,  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  health  and  even  to  life 
itself." 


COLORED  GEMS— If  experiments  now 
I  being  carried  on  at  the  Reno  station  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  are  successful,  says  The 
Mining  Congress  Journal  (Washington, 
D.  C.)i  it  will  be  possible  to  give  color  to 
colorless  gems  which  exist  in  abundance  in 
the  West.     We  read: 

" The  experiments  so  far  have  produced 
results  which  are  considered  promising. 
The  penetrating  radiation  of  radium  is  the 
agency  through  which  gems  are  being 
colored.  In  a  preliminary  experiment,  a 
colorless  Colorado  topaz  was  tinted  yellow. 
The  coloring  when  exposed  to  light  was 
found  to  be  not  permanent,  and  the  experi- 
mentation continues  with  a  view  to  making 
the  color  light-proof.  Successful  termina- 
tion of  the  experiments  would  add  mate- 
rially to  the  value  of  Western  gem  stones, 
whose  market  value  is  low  on  account  of 
their  lack  of  the  tint  qualities  deemed 
ntial  by  gem  manufacturers." 
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Why  Salem  burned ! 

"Fear  of  the  known  weakness  of  the  water  mains 
paralyzed  all  efforts  to  use  water  except  by  the 
steamers  supplying  their  own  pressure.  The 
abundant  supplies  of  Peabody,  Danvers  and  Bev- 
erly were  gingerly  tied  into  the  Salem  system  in 
fear  that  the  pressure  they  had  to  contribute 
would  shatter  Salem's  obsolete  old  mains  and  end 
the  water-throwing  for  good.  With  water  enough 
to  raft  Salem  out  to  sea,  her  citizens  on  the 
border  of  the  fire  zone  threw  away  their  garden 
hose,  and  extinguished  the  sparks  on  their  shingle 
roofs  with  tree-spraying  outfits!" 

— -from  the  report  of  the  National  Fire  Preven- 
tion Association  covering  the  terrible  Salem 
fire  ofl914nvith  its  fifteen  million  dollar  loss. 

THE  Salem  water  mains  were  not  cast 
iron.  Cast  iron  pipe  never  becomes 
"obsolete." 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  water 
mains  in  your  town?  Are  they  of  the 
right  material  and  in  good  condition? 
Are  they  large  enough  for  any  emergency  ? 

Find  out! 

Your  city  officials  will  welcome  your 
interest.  If  improvements  are  needed, 
they  cannot  make  them  without  your 
authorization. 

The  first  cast  iron  pipe  was  laid  260  years  ago— and  is 
still  in  use.  Because  cast  iron  rusts  only  on  the  surface 
and  resists  corrosion,  it  is  the  standard  material  for 
gas  and  water  mains  and  for  many  industrial  purposes. 

WAx\.JN1JNCt!  "For  the  safety  of  the  public  a  warning  must  be 
sounded  urging  that  shortcomings  in  water  supply  facili- 
ties be  investigated  and  placed  clearly  on  record  in  various 
:'.v?IV   ;^\  communities   where   present  or  prospective  deficiencies 

A  \  exist.  Engineers  have  a  service  to  perform  during  this  re- 
construction period  in  the  formulation  of  sound  public 
policy.  The  essential  facts  should  be  appreciated  by  local 
officials,  civic  organizations  and  the  general  public." 

— Engineering  News-Record,  Jan.  6,  1921 

The  Cast  Iron-  Pipe  Publicity  Bureau 
165  E.  Erie  St.  ,  Chicago 
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CAST  IRON  PIPE 


"Pipe  and  the  Public  Welfare" 
—  an   illustrated    cloth-bound 
book — is  lull  c!  interest.  Sent 
id  for  25c. 
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Sell  Before  January  1" 

T<!  »:  the  President  of  on, 

the  largest  industries  in  (he  Middle-West 

"SELL  BEFORE  JANUARY  FIRST  IN 
SUCH  UNITS  AS  WILL  SERVE  BEST 
INTERESTS  THOSE  WHO  BUY  AND 
OWN  HEREAFTER  AT  SUCH  PRICES 
AS  WILL  ASSURE  SALE  ALL  OUR 
FACTORIES  AND  WAREHOUSES  IN 
TIME  SPECIFIED  OFFER  PROP- 

ERTIES 28',  APPRAISED  VALUA- 
TION ON  TERMS  TO  ENABLE  PUR- 
CHASERS ACQUIRE  PROPERTY  IN 
FACE  CURRENT  FINANCIAL  CONDI- 
TIONS WITHOUT  IMPAIRING  THEIR 
WORKING  OR  LIQUID  ASSETS  YOU 
SELECTED  FOR  JOB  BECAUSE  YOUR 
PAST  PERFORMANCES  YOUR 

FAILURE  TO  ACCOMPLISH  DESIRED 
RESULTS    IN     NO    WAY    ATTRIBUT- 
ABLE    OUR     LACK    COOPERATION 
WITH  YOU  AND  PROSPECTIVE  PUR- 
CHASERS THE  DISSOLUTION  OF 
OUR   VAST    AND  WEALTHY    INDUS- 
TRY IN  MIDDLE  WEST  INCLUDING 
SERIES  FACTORY  BUILDINGS  CON- 
TAINING   OVER    MILLION    FLOOR 
FEET   ON    FIFTY  TWO  ACRES  LAND 
HAVING    THREE     MILES    STREET 
FRONT   FOUR   ONE   HALF   MILES 
TRACKAGE  ACCOMMODATING  TWO 
HUNDRED     THIRTY    FIVE     CARS 
MAKES    POSSIBLE    OUR    AUTHORIZ- 
ING  YOU    OFFER    THESE    PROPER- 
TIES AT    PRICES   SO   FAR   BELOW 
REAL  VALUE    AS    TO    ENABLE  PUR- 
CHASERS CAPITALIZE  THEIR  NEW- 
LY   ACQUIRED    PROPERTIES    AT 
FROM    THREE  HUNDRED  TO    FOUR 
HUNDRED  PERCENT  OF  F  JRCHASE 
PRICE                  MANUFACTURERS  IN- 
TEREST LIES  IN  CLOSE    EXAMINA- 
TION OF  WHOLE  PROPERTY  TO  SE- 
LECT  SUCH  PARTS  AS  WILL  MAKE 
PROPER    AND    SUFFICIENT   UNITS 
FOR  THEIR  PURPOSES  BUILD- 
INGS  COMPRISE    SEVERAL    TYPES 
CONSTRUCTION  ALL  MODERN  AND 
IN    SUCH   ARRANGEMENT    AS    IN 
GOOD  PRACTICE  MAY  BE  DIVIDED 
INTO    REASONABLE   UNITS  OP- 
PORTUNITY   FOR    ESTABLISHMENT 
GREAT  MIDDLE  WEST  INDUSTRIAL 
TERMINAL" 

These  were  our  instructions  upon  our  appoint- 
ment ais  exclusive  agents  of  one  of  the  largest 
industrial  properties  ever  offered  for  sale  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  manufacturers  in 
almost  any  line  desiring  50,000  sq  ft  of  floor  space 
or  more,  with  2  to  5  acres  of  land,  switch-track 
siding  and  all  other  facilities  which  go  to  make  a 
complete  self-contained  manufacturing  unit,  will 
find  within  this  property  the  makings  of  an  ideal 
plant  for  the  particular  use  desired. 

Louis  Schlesinger  Inc. 

THE  LARGEST  FACTORY   BROKER   IN  THE  WORLD 
TIMES  BUILDING    -    Tel.  Bryant  0192    -    NEW  YORK 
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An   Unusual  Opportunity 
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Mortgages 


l.c-Kal  Rate-  8',    In  Washington         *Vr&' 

by   Act  of  Congress  ' 

IH  years  without  loss  to  an  investor 
The  r  H.  Smith  Company,  Dept.A.81S  lSlh  St.. Washington, D.C 
'  oundad  IH7.1 


Bankers !  See  important 
announcement  on  first 
page   of  this  magazine* 


HOW    MANY  AUTOS  CAN  WE  OWN? 


VERY  nearly  all  the  Americans  who  can 
afford  to  buy  automobiles  have  them 
already,  according  to  computations  made 
by  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  vice-president  of  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Co.  As  there  are  105 
million  of  us,  and  only  nine  million  cars, 
this  opinion  seems  surprizing  at  first 
blush.  Hut  Mr.  Ayres  reminds  its  that 
great  deductions  must  be  made  from  the 
total  population  before  we  arrive  at  the 
number  of  possible  car-owners.  To  be- 
gin with,  few  families,  no  matter  how 
wealthy,  want  a  car  for  each  member.  A 
large  part  of  the  population  is  below 
car-owning  age.  A  very  large  part  have 
not  the  incomes  to  buy  or  keep  a  car. 
Taking  everything  into  account,  Mr.  Ayres 
believes  that  we  are  nearer  the  limit  than 
most  persons  realize,  and  that  the  man- 
ufacture of  cars  in  future  will  be  chiefly 
for  replacements.  In  other  words,  the 
motor-car,  as  an  industrial  product,  must 
hereafter  be  looked  upon  as  a  necessity 
of  life,  like  hats,  for  instance,  or  shoes. 
We  quote  an  article  contributed  by  Fred 
(".  Kelly  to  The  Time*  (Xew  York.),  which 
reads : 

"Everybody  who  drives  an  automobile, 
or  has  tried  to  find  a  vacant  space  in  which 
to  park  one,  and  every  pedestrian  who  is 
daily  obliged  to  dodge  automobiles,  or  to 
wait  for  the  endless  stream  of  them  to  pass, 
so  that  he  may  cross  a  busy  street — e\  ery 
one  of  these  persons,  or  nearly  everybody 
— must  have  asked  himself  at  some  time: 

"  'What  is  going  to  happen  when  there 
are  several  times  as  many  automobiles  as 
there  are  now'.'  How  many  automobiles 
are  there  going  to  be  in  this  country,  any- 
how? Where  are  we  going  to  put  them 
all?' 

"The  presumption  always  seems  to  be 
that  there  is  practically  no  end  to  the 
increase  in  the  use  of  automobiles.  About 
9,000,000  are  now  in  use,  but  there  are 
something  like  105, 000,000  people  in  the 
United  States,  so  that  there  are  still  many 
millions  who  do  not  own  their  own  cars. 
How  many  of  these  105,000,000  are 
eventually  going  to  buy?     X  >1   nearly  so 

many  as  might  be  expected.  Indeed,  it 
appears  doubtful  if  there  will  ever  be  even 
twice  as  many  cars  in  use  as  there  are 
today.     The  point  of  saturation  is  probably 

only  a  few  years  ahead. 

"Mr.  Ayres  found  that  the  capacity  of 
the  automobile  factories  in  this  country 
was  more  than  1,000,000  cars  a  year  ill 
excess  of  the  presenl  demand.  If  these 
factories  were  run  at  their  full  capacity 
for  a  few  years  they  would  soon  supply 
everj  potential  buyer  in  the  United  States. 

There  would  be  so  many  automobiles  in 
use  I  hat  the  gasoline  supply  would  be  in- 
adequate, and  some  other  kind  of  motive 

power  would   have  to  be  developed. 

"The  greatest  number  of  possible  auto- 
mobile buyers,  even  by  a  liberal  estimate, 
is  Less  than  20,000,000     about    the  number 

of   white   America]]    families.     Not    every 

man    who   has    the   price   of  an   automobile 

will    buy    one.     For    example,    (here    are 


fishermen,  lumbermen,  sailors,  soldiers, 
lighthouse  keepers  and  others  who  would 
have  scant  opportunity  to  drive  a  car  after 
they  got  it.  Then  there  are  thousands 
of  people  living  in  cities  whose  earnings 
might  permit  them  to  keep  automobiles  if 
they  were  in  a  smaller  place,  where  garage 
rents  are  less,  and  also  where  there  is  less 
traffic. 

"Mr.  Ayres  finds  that  at  the  end  of 
1020  there  were  about  forty-two  cars  in 
use  for  each  100  white  men  of  voting  age. 
In  several  States  the  entire  population 
might  crowd  into  the  automobiles  there 
registered  and  all  go  riding  at  once.  Each 
car  lasts,  on  the  average,  about  six  seasons. 

"It  seems  altogether  doubtful  if  the  sale 
of  the  higher-pr'ced  cars  will  ever  be  much 
more  than  it  is  now.  Ayres  believes  that 
for  several  years  new  users  of  cars  will  be 
confined  largely  to  people  of  limited  means 
who  will  buy  less  costly  machines. 

"Fairly  reliable  figures  for  the  registra- 
tion of  automobiles  in  each  State  are 
available,  beginning  with  the  year  1912. 
After  making  allowance  for  imports  and 
exports,  it  is  found  that  the  total  number  of 
new  cars  put  into  use  in  this  country  since 
the  beginning  has  been  11,075,813.  Since 
the  number  registered  last  year  was  some- 
what in  excess  of  9.000,000  and  the  number 
in  use  at  the  end  of  the  year  undoubtedly 
rather  less  than  that  number,  it  follows 
that  about  2,000.000  cars  have  been  elim- 
inated. 

''Some  cars,  of  course,  are  destroyed 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  put  into  service] 
while  others,  that  were  first  registered  ten 
years  or  more  ago,  are  still  running;  but 
the  outstanding  fact  about  the  registration 
figures  is  that  ihey  have  been  for  the  past 
nine  years  about  equal  each  year  to  the 
sum  of  the  cars  produced  in  that  year  and 
the  five  previous  years.  This  means  that 
the  average  length  of  life  of  the  cars  has 
been  about  <i\  registrations." 


Estimates  of  the  ability  of  the  country 
to  purchase  and  use  cars  have  varied 
enormously,  Mr.  Kelly  tells  us.  On  the 
one  hand,  States  such  as  South  Dakota, 
are  so  well  supplied  that  the  entire  popu- 
lation could  probably  go  riding  simultan- 
eously. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
argued  that  great  possible  markets  may 
still  exist.  This  may  he  investigated  bl 
tudying  the  composition  of  the  popula- 
tion with  reference  to  its  probable  pur- 
chasing power.  The  census  data  for  1920 
are  not  available,  but  those  of  1010 
give  us  a  fairly  reliable  basis  for  disco\  ering 
the  proportions  of  Ihe  whole  population 
found  in  certain  great  groups.  The  iv- 
sults,  says  Mr.  Kelly,  do  not  bear  out  the 
idea  thai  the  remaining  new  market  i- 
large.     Be  continues: 

"The  automobile  has  been  adopted  by 
tin-  American  people  with  great  rapidity. 
So  short  a  time  ago  as  in  1012  there  were 
114  people  for  each  car  in  use,  while  eight. 
years  later  there  was  one  car  for  each 
twelve  people.  The  extremes  are  found 
in  the  Slates  of  the  Pacific  division,  with 
one  car  for  e\  er\   seven  persons,  and  those 
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T)o  you  mcikg  him  your  partner 
or  your  vifiim  ? 


D  RAINY  men — men  whose  abilities 
would  net  them  greater  profits  in 
other  industries — spend  their  lives  as 
printers  because  each  day  they  learn 
something  new  about  the  work  they  love. 

These  printers,  just  as  other  notable  men 
in  other  professions,  are  sometimes  very 
timid.  This  may  be  because  of  their  com- 
plicated subject,  which  they  fear  the  buyer 
of  printing  does  not  clearly  understand. 
W  hatever  the  reason  is,  many  buyers  of 
printing  construe  it  as  an  opportunity  to 
force  their  opinions  on  the  printer. 

\\  hat  is  the  result?  Very  often  it  is 
poor  printing,  a  dissatisfied  buyer,  and  a 
disliked  printer.  Why  should  the  printer, 
of  all  persons,  be  the  craftsman  whom 
everybody  feels  qualified  to  tell  how  to 
run  his  business? 

Why  will  many  buyers  of  printing  con- 
tinue to  think  that  printing  is  philan- 
thropy? "You  can't  get  something  for 
nothing"  is  as  true  in  printing  as  in  any 
other  business.  And  it  is  more  evident, 
because  nothing  shows  its  cheapness 
quicker  than  cheap  printing. 

But  if  a  printer  does  turn  out  a  good  job, 
eveninfaceofdifnculties,whatishis  reward? 
Isn't  it  often  only  an  opportunity  to  hand 
in  a  competitive  bid  on  the  next  job? 

\\  hy  is  the  printer  so  seldom  allowed  to 
feel  a  spirit  of  partnership  with  the  buyer — 


to  feel  that  he  is  working  with  him  instead 
of  for  him?  Why  is  the  spectre  of  a  lost 
account  hung  ever  before  his  eyes? 

Buyers  of  printing,  remember  this:  The 
first  step  toward  better  printing  is  to 
make  your  printer  your  partner. 

We  can  make  this  plea  for  the  printer 
because  of  our  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
situation.  Just  a  step  away,  we  get  a  true 
viewpoint  on  both  the  printer  and  you. 

We  do  our  share  for  the  printer  and  you 
by  providing  better  paper.  You  can  do 
yours  by  placing  greater  confidence  in 
your  printer. 


TV  /TAW  jobs  of  printing  cost  as  much  as  a 
-*-*-*■  small  house.  Xo  house  is  built  without 
a  blue  print.  No  printing  can  be  proper!}'  planned 
without  a  dummy. 

To  aid  printers  and  buyers  of  printing  toward 
a  better  understanding  of  the  job  at  the  outset, 
we  have  prepared  books  of  dummy  material. 
These  books  contain  specimens  of  type,  borders, 
initials,  engravings,  page  arrangements,  rules,  and 
decorations. 

This  month  the  book  issued  is  printed  on 
Warren's  Lustro,  and  we  recommend  it  as  helpful 
to  anyone  planning  printing  that  will  be  executed 
on  glossy-coated  paper. 

These  books  arc  distributed  to  printers,  buyers 
of  printing,  artists,  and  designers  by  paper  mer- 
chants who  sell  \\  arren's  Standard  Printing 
Papers.  If  you  do  not  know  the  merchant  to 
whom  you  should  apply,  write  to  us  and  we  will 
send  vou  his  name. 


better 
paper 

better 
printing 


S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


arren 


STANDARD ) 


Printind  Papers 


WARREN'S 

STANDARD    PRINTING   PAPERS 
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W  L  DOUGLAS 

$7°2  &  $822  SHOES 


FOR    MEN    AND    WOMEN 


\ 


~~  W.L.DOUGLAS  SHOES ^    : 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER 

WEAR  IN  ALL  THE  LATEST 

STYLES  ALL  LEATHERS  ALL 

-    SIZES  AND  WIDTHS 


SPECIAL  SHOES 

HAND  WORKMANSHIP 


$io<*> 


STYLISH  AND 
DURABLE  SHOES 


$522 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

BY  WEARING 
W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

CJ-JJIhe  best  known  shoes  in  the  world. 
I  They  are  sold  inl  07  W.L.Douglas 

■»  B  stores,  direct  from  the  factory  to 


youatonlyone  profit,  which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be  pro- 
duced, at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  W.L. 
Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  is 
stamped  on  the  sole  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is  your 
protection  against  unreasonable  profits 

W.  L.  Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes 
are  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for 
the  money  in  this  country.  They  com- 
bine quality,  style,  workmanship  and 
wearing  qualities  equal  to  other  makes 
selling  at  higher  prices.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of 
America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the 
shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same 
everywhere  ;  they  cost  no  more  in  San 
Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  expe- 
rienced men,  all  working  with  an  hon- 
est determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 


BOYS  SHOES 
$4.50  &  $5.00 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  in  the 
world.  It  stands  for 
the  highest  standard 
of  gual itv  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
with  his  name  and 
retail  price  stamped 
on  the  sole  are  worn 
by  more  men  than 
any  other  make. 


CAUTION. — Insist  upon  having  W.  L.  Douglas 
shoes.  The  name  and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on 
the  sole.  Be  careful  to  see  that  it  has  not  been 
changed  or  mutilated. 

//  not  for  sale  in  your  vicinity,  order  direct 
fromfactoi  <j.    Catalog  free. 


President      & 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
161  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Dr.   FRANK   CRANE 

Famous  Lecturer  and  Editor  Tells  you 

How  toTrain  the  Mind     agJf^^gSS 

Reprintfd  with  tlie  kii.-l  iit-rmissiim  of  Dr.  Crane  o        r~    ~ t-.      .    .-         -  i      j  •  u  .     u      t. 

and  The  Associated  Newspaper..  By    Grenville    KleisER,    is    a    new    anil    dtjjerenl    book, 

,,-—■',.  ,  iii-  j      i  explaining    this   vital  subject    in   a   new    and    better  way. 

I    I    happens  that  there    lies  now  on  mv  desk  Not  only  does    it    tell  you  what  are  the  characteristics  of 

ljusr    the    book    that    I    can    recommend  to  'he  trained  mi,ul— '.'  all°  shows  you  by  specific  insiruc- 

.  '  .  .  ,.  .  i  »  ■  (tons  and  exert ises  just  how  you  may  develop  these  charac- 
thOSe  who  Want  tO  know  just  what  to  do  in  leristics  in  yourself.  Dozens  of  such  all-important  sub- 
order to  improve  the  quality  of  their  mind.  Jctts  as  tlle:ie  are  covered: 

r^     •       irj  i>     -i  I     \i  id  >     i  Crystallizing  Desire  Into  Will 

It     IS       MOW     tO     ISlllld     .Mental     lower,      by        Seven  Cardinal   Rules  for  Clear  Thinking 
(irenvillc     Kleiser,     published    by     Funk    &       How  to  Concentrate  on  a  Chosen  Thought 

\\-       _,  ||       \-  VI  VI  I         l        11  How  to  Prevent   Mind  Wandering 

U  agnails,  New  'i  ork.     Ask  your  bookseller  to      How  lo  (-,(.t  Ideas  ^j  [nspjrauon 

look  It  up  lor  you.  How  to  Distinguish  Between  Truth  and  Error 

irj    •  •  ||  .  .  ,  Gaining  Accurate,  Infallible  Judgment 

ISJeiser   is    a    natural    born    teacher,    with    a       Cultivating  Power  of  observation 

knack   of  getting  at   precisely  the  difficulty  in       Developing  Imagination— Intuition— Breadth  of  Mind 
,1  i  "  How  to  Cultivate  Persistence 

the  learner  s  mind.  How  to  Systematize  Your  Mind 

II l|         c        ...         r  »i       i       i     •      I    j How  to  Reason  Directly  and  Logically 

I  he   table  ol   contents   of    the   book  includes       How  to  Analyze  a  Proposition  and  Test  Iti  Wflua 

these  SUDJei  is:   How  to  Develop  Concentration,        Cultivating  Commanding  Personality 

How     to     I*i  i  r     vonr     Mind     in    Or.li-i       Rules    IV, r         H'dlding  a  Strong  Memory 

now     to   rut    your    vimd    in   uuiei,    Kuies  tor       Gaining  Forceful  Expression 

(  hat    I  hmkinu,    How  to  rind  I  aits,    Practical       Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Plans  for  Study,   I  hi    Development  "I  the  Will,       This  great  work   is   highly   recommended    by  many 

Building  a  Retentive  Memorj    How  to  Analyze  ►**«>«>««  men,  including— 

__    A. , ,  |  ,       ,|  GOVERNOR  CAPPER.  Kansas-  "I  have  examined  the  course 

•in  Argument,  anil  so  lorth.  carefully  and  considei  u  a  valuable  work  " 

Tlw      I.     -    .,,  * 1  1    '  I  BI8H0P  FALLOWS:  "  Ii  will   be  one  ol   the  standard  works 

1  he    author    not    only    explains    how    to    uct  |n  my  library  for  reference  and  menl ivfcoraUon." 

tlu-s.-     results,     but    gives     practical     exercises         RUSSELL  h.  conwell       Vnother  stride  forward  in   the 

d,    .     ,.  >  special  life  s  work  of  that  great  teacher  and  benefactor. 

la^iams   and   drills.  HON.  CHAUNCEY  M    DEPEW:  "I  or  young  men  and  women 

it     -  1    ■  ,  ,        ,  r  i  •      i        i     •  desiring  to  improve  their  positions,  your  uoik  will  prove  a 

He   claims    that    the    keynote    ol    his    book  is  very  valuable  guide  and  help." 

that  the  mind  is  the  supreme  originating  con-  Sent  on  ADDFOVal 

structive    force    m    all    human    endeavor     and        .       ,      ,    ..      ■.  ,,  ■  .,■        ,  ,,  , 

...  .  ■■■«•■     »-•'     &«tv»,     .«»"■         Snid  only  Dm'  Dnllai  ami  ttu-i  vollline   w-ill  he  sent  to 

that    right    mental   culture   is    the   only    direct  you  on  approval.    Keep  it  ten  days,  and  if  it  is  not  sat- 

meaiu   not    alone   to  worldly  advancement    but  wfactory,  return  it.  and  youi  dollar  will  be  refunded. 

to  refinemeni    and   nobilin    of   life.     II.      o  I'.vou  keep  the  book,    end  $3  more  to  complei 

<hrc(  ih  to  the  loots  ol  things,  and  shows  thai 

concentration    is    u'mpb     interesl     thai     sell-  punk*  wagnalls  company  di».  io-s-ct 

d,  .  *       111  SBi-360  Fourth  Avenue,  Niw  York  Cltv 

ISCipline     IS    the    lust     rung     in     the     ladder    ol        CentUmen:     Send  me  a  copy  of  HOW  TO  BUILD  MEN- 

ess.    and    that    mental    honesty  is    the    most  TAL  POWER,  post-paid       (enclose  J 1. 00.     If  the  book  is 

111  1  un  ati  factory,  I  will  return  e   wiiiun   o-n  da)     ■»'  voui  ei> 

valuable  asset  a  man  or  woman  ian  have.  pen  e  and  you  are  to  rel 1  mj   money,    11  I  keep  the  vol- 

II  |_    '   1      e  ,  ...  umr,  I  will  limit  Uh- h.J.imr  of  $3  within  ten  days. 

r  is  a  good  hook   lor   anyone,  but  especially 

valuable    lor     those    whose     opportunities     lor  NVMI 

6choohn^  have  been  limited."  address 
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of   the    Eas1    South    Central   division,  with 
one  ear  for  each  twenty-seven  parsons. 

Great  deductions  must  be  made  from 
the  total  population  of  the  country  as  soon 
as  we  begin  the  attempt  to  estimate  the 
possible  purchasers  of  automobiles.  To 
begin  with,  some  44  out  of  each  100  are 
less  than  21  years  of  age,  while  4  in  each 
]()()  are  over  (i~>  years  of  age. 

This  leaves  52  per  cent,  of  the  people 
from  whom  mosl  of  the  purchasers  must 
clearly  come.  Seventeen  of  these  '.72  are 
immigrants  and  colored  people.  While  there' 
are  in  the  aggregate  many  motor  owners 
in  these  groups,  it  seems  entirely  probable 
that  no  very  large  number  among  them 
who  do  not  already  own  cars  will  he  able 
to  purchase  them  during  tin-  next  few 
years. 

The  remaining  possible  purchasers  are 
the  remaining  35  per  cent.  About  half 
of  them  are  women  who  are,  in  the  main, 
the  wives  of  the  men.  It  seems  to  be  a  fair 
conclusion  that  the  purchasers  of  auto- 
mobiles will  in  their  very  great  majority 
come  from  the  IS  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion who  are  native  white  men  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  60.  This  group  comprises 
about  19.000.000.  Probably  about  half 
of  thein  already  own  cars. 

The  important  fact  is  that  the  number 
of  potential  purchasers  in  this  country  who 
are  still  unsupplied  with  cars  is  much 
smaller  than  has  generally  been  supposed. 
Nearly  every  family  would  doubtless  like 
to  own  a  passenger  automobile.  But  the 
facts  seem  to  show  that  no  such  universal 
use  of  automobiles  is  possible  at  present 
or  in  the  near  future  because  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  or  to  run  them.  Many  more 
than  half  of  all  the  income  receivers  get 
less  than  $1,000  a  year. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the 
number  of  cars  in  use  may  actually  de- 
crease now  thai:  the  abnormal  wages  of 
the  war  period  are  past.  Mr.  Ayers 
believes  it  improbable  that  anything  -nort 
of  a  prolonged  era  of  serious  business  de- 
pression can  force  many  people  who  now 
have  cars  to  give  them  up. 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  in  this  country  has  been 
stated  to  be  2,660,000  cars  a  year  at  the 
close  of  1920.  If  all  plants  should  produce 
at  their  full  capacity  and  if  the  cars  should 
last  on  the  average  long  enough  to  he 
registered  during  six  seasons,  the  annual 
registration  would  soon  be  from  15,000,( KM) 
to  16,500,000. 

The  use  in  the  near  future  of  anything 
like  twice  the  present  number  of  motor  ve- 
hicles seems  mosl  unlikely.  Another  con- 
sideration of  no  small  importance,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  is  thai  if  the  number  of 
automobiles  should  he  doubled  in  the  near 
future,  some  other  motive  power  than 
gasoline  would  probably  have  Lo  be  dc- 
\  1  loped  to  propel  l  h   m. 

The  answer  appears  Lo  i>e,  then,  that 
competition  between  these  manufacturing 
establishments  will  be  sharper  than  ever, 
and  prices  of  automobiles  will  eventually 
In    much  lower. 


As  part  of  the  trend  toward  lower  auto- 
mobile prices,  comments  the  Springfield 
Republican,  "there  mav  be  considerable 
demand  for  'sub-fli\  its'  if  the  experimental 
ears  of  this  diminutive  type  make  good." 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  GRAPE  SURVIVES 
PROHIBITION 

A  GOOD  many  people  must  have  1 
puzzled,  the  Springfield  Republican 
observes,  when  the  President  of  the  Califor- 
nia Grape  Growers  Association  recently 
stated  in  his  annual  address  that  the  Cali- 
fornia grape  industry  had  been  more  pros- 
perous since  prohibition  went  into  effect. 
•■Prohibition  destroyed  the  California  wine 
industry,  and  the  wine  is  made  from  the 
grapes."  The  Massachusetts  paper  solves 
the  puzzle  by  calling  attention  to  the 
California  raisin  industry : 

Raisins  are  made  from  grapes,  and  Cali- 
fornia's production  of  raisins  has  greatly 
increased  in  recent  years.  Indeed,  that 
State  is  now  the  chief  American  raisin  pro- 
ducer, the  total  production  for  the  United 
States  being  264,000,000  pounds  in  1910, 
300,000,000  pounds  in  1918  and  380,000,000 
pounds  in  1920.  This  year  there  is  a  short 
crop  amounting  to  only  220,000,000  pounds, 
but  prices  for  California  producers  are  high. 

With  the  United  States  also  dominating 
the  export  trade  in  raisins  more  and  more — 
the  shipments  abroad  in  1920  amounting  to 
110,000,000  pounds — the  future  can  not 
seem  dark  to  the  California  grape  grower 
even  under  prohibition. 


A  WARNING  TO  PROSPECTIVE 
INVESTORS  IN  POTASH 

TO  protect  the  public  from  misrepre- 
sentation and  fraud  on  the  part  of  un- 
scrupulous promoters  and  sellers  of  stocks 
based  on  potash  deposits  in  western 
Texas,  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey states  that  the  potash  deposits  there, 
instead  of  being  eleven  hundred  or  even 
three  hundred  feet  thick,  as  represented 
by  the  promoters,  have  not  yet  been 
proved  to  be  of  workable  thickness  or  of 
commercial  value.  As  the  Survey  con- 
tinues in  a  recent  bulletin: 

Rich  potash  salts,  comprising  the  mineral 
polyhalite,  which  were  deposited  in  associ- 
ation with  great  thicknesses  of  rock  salt 
and  gypsum  in  "red  beds,"  as  in  Germain  , 
and,  in  fact,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Ger- 
man deposits,  have  been  discovered  by 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey  and  the  Texas  University 
Bureau  of  Geology  and  Technology  in  a  co- 
operative search,  but  tho  this  discovery, 
which  was  made  public  early  in  June, 
is  encouraging  and  interesting,  the  practi- 
cal question  whether  the  deposits  are  thick 
enough  to  mint — that  is,  whether  they  are 
worth  anything — is  yet  to  be  answered. 

The  sifras  of  potash  which  constituted 
I  lie  recent  discovery  came  from  drill  cut- 
tings from  three  wells  in  Midland.  Daw- 
son, and  Ward  counties,  that  have  been 
drilled  for  oil  near  the  Staked  Plain- 
region,  which  the  geologists,  on  scientific 
grounds,  have  considered  the  most  prom- 
ising region  for  the  occurrence  of  potash 
salts  in  connection  with  the  great  thick- 
ness in  common  rock  salt  covering  the 
"red  beds"  region  of  western  Texas, 
eastern  New  Mexico,  western  Oklahoma. 
and  southern  Kansas.  The  results  of  the 
tests  of  the  borings  from  these  three  wells, 
<>f  which  those  that  are  farthest  apart  are 
distant  from  each  other  about  125  miles, 
■ir«  certainly  encouraging,  but  the  United 
States  (leological  Survey  warns  the  public 
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The  National  Parks  of  the 
nation  are  the  wonderlands 
of  the  world.  This  year, 
more  than  ever  before,  the 
National  Parks  will  appeal 
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Deep  Sea  Fishind 
jbr  Business 


FISHING  with  advertising  is  seine  fishing— deep-sea  fishing — for 
industrial  Captains  Courageous. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Digest  orders  for  inestimable  dollars  worth  of 
business  will  be  gathered  by  the  hundred  advertisers  fishing  here 
in  this  sea  of  1,300,000  subscribers. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  single  advertisement  to  open  an  account  which  all  other 
methods  have  failed  to  uncover.  Such  an  account  may  open  with  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars or  a  few  thousand,  and  go  on  and  on  for  years,  yielding  tens  of  thousands, 
hundreds  of  thousands — every  cent  of  which  was  earned  by  that  single  advertisement. 

—A  full-page  advertisement  in  The  Digest  costs  3iio  of  a  cent  per  home; 

— addressing  and  mailing  and  delivery  of  each  complete  copy  of  The  Digest;  all  for 

,! ho  of  a  cent; 
—s'^000  for  1, ,100,000  copies  of  this  full  page  advertisement; 
— if  the  advertiser  mailed  a  postal  card  to  1, .300,000  separate  addresses  it   ivould 

cost  U}/>  times  as  much  or  about  $26,000; 
— circular  matter    under    one    cent    postage  cannot  be  manufactured    for  less  than 

$  25.00  per  thousand; 

— in  proper  letter  form  with  a  two-cent  stamp  the  postage  (done  is  $26,000,  and  the 
finished  job  (at  the  lowest  prices)  $^5,500,  or  eleven  times  what  this  page  costs 
the  advertiser. 

Great  national  magazines  make  it  possible  for  the  advertiser  to  go  deep-sea  fishing  for 
business  in  every  important  community  stimulating  sales  in  cities  and  towns  everywhere. 

Magazine  circulations  follow  population  and  it  amazes  some  advertisers  when  they  learn 
that  The  Literary  Digest,  for  instance,  sells  in 
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that  the  conditions  of  drilling  and  sam- 
pling at  all  three  points  are  so  unsatisfac- 
tory that  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  beds  that  are  rich  in  potash  are  thick 
enough  to  justify  their  commercial  ex- 
ploitation. For  the  accurate  tests  of  such 
deposits  necessary  for  a  sound  commercial 
(.inclusion  drill  cores  are  needed  instead 
.  [  the  unsatisfactory  samples  brought  up 
by  the  bailer,  or,  worse  yet,  washed  up  by 
t  he  rotary  rig  without  means  of  determining 
accurately  either  the  thickness  of  the  layer 
of  potash  or  its  depth  from  the  surface. 
Thorough  tests  with  the  core  drill  are  justi- 
fied by  the  tremendous  importance  to  the 
whole  United  States  of  the  discovery  of 
commercial  deposits  of  potash  in  this  region 
— a  discovery  of  far  greater  value  than  that 
of  an  oil  pool. 


THE  NEW  DEAL  FOR  ENGLISH 
RAILROADS 

LIKE  our  own  roads,  the  British  rail- 
roads were  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment during  the  Avar.  Direct  government 
control  lasted  until  it  was  superseded  by 
the  resumption  of  private  operation  under 
a  regulative  Act  of  Parliament,  not  unlike 
the  existing  Esch-Cummins  law  in  this 
country.  Government  control  in  England 
ended  August  15.  The  new  Railways  Act 
gives  the  British  roads  a  new  deal,  observes 
tlie  Xew  York  Herald,  which  asserts  that 
in  1-mgland  "government  control  revealed 
itself  as  destructive  instead  of  construc- 
tive,"' and  "wrecked  the  railways  both 
physically  and  financially."  Stockholders 
in  the  roads,  says  one  of  our  commercial 
attaches  in  London,  writing  to  Commerce 
Reports,  published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  have  complained  that  they 
were  at  a  disadvantage  in  earning  power 
as  compared  with  other  great  industries. 
According  to  this  authority: 

The  financial  sheets  of  the  British  rail- 
roads show  that  while  their  net  income  has 
been  doubled  during  the  past  seven  years 
expenditures  have  been  tripled.  The 
deficit  between  income  and  expenditures 
ha>.  roughly  speaking,  been  equalized  by 
Treasury  grants  in  the  form   of  subsidies 

It  is  noted  by  the  writer  in  Commerce 
Reports  that  under  the  new  British  Rail- 
way Bill 

Charges  are  not  to  be  determined  by  the 
operating  companies,  but  by  "Rates 
Tribunals"  and  are  to  be  so  fixt  as  to 
yield  an  annual  revenue  equivalent  to  that 
of  1913.  The  rates  of  pay  and  conditions 
of  service  are  to  be  settled  by  the  Central 
Wages  Board.  The  companies  are  to  re- 
ceive a  subvention  of  C60,000,000  for  the 
restoration  of  the  roads  to  the  physical  con- 
dition they  were  in  when  the  Government 
assumed  control. 

Satisfaction  over  the  terms  of  the  new- 
railway  bill  is  exprest  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  it  is  felt  that  both  the 
railway  companies  and  the  trade-unions 
oave  gotten  what  they  asked  for,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  general  public  is  pro- 
tected by  the  tribunal  which  establishes 
maximum  traffic  charges.     This  Act,  com- 


ing immediately  after  de-control,  substi- 
tutes forms  of  regulation  which  are  more 
far-reaching  than  anything  known  to  the 
experience  of  the  country,  since  it  takes 
from  the  various  companies  the  prerogative 
to  make  their  own  rates  and  settle  differ- 
ences with  their  own  workmen. 

For  purposes  of  administration  and  to 
secure  greater  economies  as  to  personnel, 
improvement  in  traffic,  and  general  coordi- 
nation in  service,  the  railway  systems  in  the 
United  Kingdom — composed  of  27  great 
constituent  and  96  subsidiary  companies — 
are  to  be  amalgamated  into  four  main 
groups. 

Other  features  of  the  law  are  set  down 
as  follows  by  the  New  York  Herald: 

The  Ministry  of  Transport,  shorn  of 
everything  but  supervisory  power,  is  re- 
tained. A  rates  tribunal  along  the  lines  of 
our  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
erected.  The  wage  adjustment  boards  are 
to  continue.  A  bureau  of  statistics  will 
gather  data  for  the  region  of  tariffs  and 
reclassification  of  goods.  In  short,  rule  of 
thumb  methods  are  to  be  discarded  in  favor 
of  accuracy  and  economy.  The  chief  end  of 
of  railways,  so  it  is  hoped,  wdl  be  trans- 
portation and  not  politics. 


BUSINESS  FIFTEEN  PER  CENT. 
BELOW  NORMAL 

T^VERYONE  realizes  that  business  is 
^-^  below  par,  but  few  of  us  have  been 
able  to  estimate  just  how  much  it  is  de- 
prest  below  what  might  be  called  a  nor- 
mal condition.  A  public  utility  company 
in  New  York  has,  according  to  The  Ameri- 
can Banker,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
"measured  not  by  money  values  but 
by  actual  volume  of  commodities  pro- 
duced, manufactured,  transported,  and  sold 
through  wholesale  and  retail  channels, 
business  of  all  kinds  throughout  the  United 
States  is  at  the  present  time  only  about 
15  per  cent,  below  normal,"  alt  ho  30  per 
cent,  below  the  abnormal  level  of  war 
times.  Of  course  this  is  an  average,  some 
lines  of  business  being  more  than  15  per 
cent,  below  normal  while  others  are  de- 
prest  less  than  15  per  cent.  As  The 
American  Banker  summarizes  the  situation 
in  the  light  of  these  figures: 

( ieueral  business  has  fallen  approximately 
30  per  cent,  from  the  highest  peak  of  ac- 
tivity reached  during  the  war  period.  Just 
now  we  appear  to  be  "dredging  bottom" 
of  a  depression  period,  yet  few  if  any  com- 
munities have  had  to  open  soup  kitchens, 
and  the  consuming  public — which  means 
the  people  as  a  whole — are  buying  goods 
in  quantity  and  variety  sufficient  to  keep 
the  retail  trade  fairly  active  almost  every- 
where. There  are  considerably  more  than 
100,000,000  Americans  to  be  provided 
with  food,  clothing,  fuel,  shelter,  trans- 
portation and  innumerable  "necessities" 
which  in  other  countries  would  be  deemed 
costly  comforts,  with  innumerable  articles 
considered  by  Americans  as  merely  ordi- 
nary conveniences,  ye1  which  people  of 
foreign  lands  would  deem  veritable  luxuries 
obtainable  by  none  but  the  wealthy.  Accord- 
ing to  past  business  history  in  the  United 
Slates,  a  regular  series  of  well  recognized 
characteristics  have  developed  during  a 
period  Of  depression  and,  when  they  have 
fully  developed,  a  revival  has  set  in. 


Hands  never  in 
the  water 

Over  35,000  Laun-Dry-Ette  users 
know  that  you  can  wash  without  putting 
hands  into  either  hot  or  cold  water,  wash 
without  smashing  buttons,  wash  without 
ever  using  a  wringer  or  needing  one — 

They  do  their  washing,  rinsing  and 
bluing  in  one  tub — the  Laun-Dry-Ette 
way  and  they  handle  only  moist  clothes, 
never  wet  clothes. 

In  this  machine  you  can  wash  stuffed 
comforts,  heavy  blankets,  robes,  rag  rugs, 
feather  pillows  (with  feathers  in  them) 
as  well  as  lace  curtains  and  sheerest  and 
daintiest  garments,  and  in  one  minute  you 
can  whirl  a  whole  tubful  of  clothes  dry  for 
the  line  or  dry  for  handling — as  dry  as  if 
put  through  a  wringer. 

And  think  of  never  smashing  a  button ! 
Yet  the  Laun-Dry-Ette  costs  no  more 
than  ordinary  washers. 

Write  for  "  The 
Washing  Machine  That  Does  More" 

and  address  of  nearest  dealer,  or  if  there 
is  no  dealer  take  this  advertisement  to 
nearest  electrical  or  hardware  dealer  and 
have  him  order  a  Laun-Dry-Ette  for 
you.  Campaign  on  now  for  an  author- 
ized dealer  in  every  city.  Dealers  are 
invited  to  write. 

The  Laundryette  Mfg.  Co. 

1194  East  152nd  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


If  it  lias  a  wringer 
it  isn't  a 

DRY 

electric  washin0    machine 


WASHES  AND  DRIES  WITHOUT  A  WRINGER 
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A   Mediterranean 
Cruise 

-      FOLLOWING    the    remark- 


* 


able  success  of  our  Mediter- 
ranean Cruise  of  last  winter,  the 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 
announces  a  Cruise  to  the 
Mediterranean,  sailing  Feb- 
ruary 1  1th.  1922  and  returning 
April  13th.  on  the  Cunard 
Liner  "Carmania." 

Sixty -One  Days 

Our    Exclusive    Management 

Visiting  Madeira,  Cadiz.  Gib- 
raltar. Algiers,  the  Riviera, 
Naples.  Pompeii.  Romejiume, 
Venice,  Athens,  Constanti- 
nople, Palestine  and  Egypt. 

Venice  and  Fiumc  included  for 
the  first  time  in  a  cruise  sailing 
from  New  York. 

Passengers  have  stop-over 
privileges  with  tickets  good  for 
later  return  on  "Aquitania", 
"Mauretania",  etc.  Other 
American  Express  offerings  for 
Winter  Travel  include  Tours 
and  Cruises  to  Europe-  South 
America — Around  the  World  — 
China  and  Japan — West  In- 
dies— California — Honolulu. 
For  juilher  details  call,  write  or  'phone  the 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 


63   Broadway 


New  York 


No  Muss — No  Mixing — No  Spreading 

lust  a  few  nibble!  »1  K;ii  Mis-Kit  and  then — 
rals  and   mice  good-by  !       No  trouble.      Just 

tnblc  up.     There's  a  different  bait  in  e 
I'.m-Kit.    The  pestf  die  outdoors.    Remember 
the   i    ii    •      Rat    Big-Kit.     25c   and   35c   at   all 
dmi:  ;in<l  general  stores. 

The  Rat  Biscuit  Co.,    Springfield,  Ohio 

RatBis-Kit 


Shave  With 

Cuticura  Soap 
The  New  Way 

Without  Mug 


Mi 


To  o 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

September  21  While  the  British  Cabinet 
meets  a1  Gairloch,  Scotland,  lo  discuss 
the  unemployment  problem,  serious  dis- 
orders fomented  by  mobs  of  unem- 
ployed men  break  out  in  several  parts 
of  England. 

An  explosion  in  a  chemical  plant  at  ()p- 
pau,  on  the  Rhine,  wrecks  the  town, 
kills  more  than  1.0(H).  and  injures  more 
than  4,000  people. 

France  gives  an  enthusiastic  welcome  to 
General  iPershing,  visiting  that  country 
to  bestow  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  on  the  unknown  poilu  buried 
beneath  the  Arc  de  Tribmphe. 

The  Russian  Soviet  government  rejects 
i  he  Polish  ultimatum  demanding  that 
it  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Riga 
treaty  by  ( Ictober  1. 

Altho  not  invited,  the  Russian  constituent 
assembly  in  Paris,  representing  nearly 
all  the  anti-Bolshevik  "roups,  appoints 
a  mission  to  all  end  the  Washington 
disarmament  conl'en  nee. 

September  22 — Seethikoya  Tangal,  of 
Kumaramputhur,  British  India,  pro- 
claims a  Mohammedan  kingdom  and 
appoints  himself  governor.  A  British 
column  inflicts  a  severe  defeat  on  rebel- 
lious Indian-  near  Karavarakundu. 

Tlie  value  of  the  ships  surrendered  by 
Germany  is  fixed  at  745,000,000  gold 
marks,  in  an  official  communication 
issued  by  the  Reparations  Commission. 

The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
admits  to  membership  Latvia,  Esthonia 

and    Lithuania. 

September  23 — The  Council  of  Ambassa- 
dors notifies  Hungary  that  she  must 
withdraw  from  Burgenland,  or  West 
Hungary,  awarded  to  Austria  by  the 
Treaty  of  Trianon,  or  be  forcibly  ex- 
pelled by  the  Allies. 

Belfast  shopkeepers  begin  a  boycott  of 
goods  from  St  uthern  Ireland  in  reprisal 
for  the  Sinn  Fein  boycott  of  Ulster 
products. 


24     The     Assembly     of     the 
of  Nations  adopts  a  resolution 


Septembei 
League 

giving  its  moral  support  lo  the  Council 
of  the   League  in   the  hitter's  efforts   to 

settle  (lie  dispute  between  Poland  and 

Lit  huaiiia  over  Yilna. 

September  2.5  -Three    persons   are    killed 
and  :><)  wounded  in  rioting  in  Belfast. 

September  26     The  Riol  Act  is  read  in  Bel- 

I'ast     and     the    special    constabulary    is 
reestablished. 


September     27     The     Assembh 


if     the 


League  of  Nations  adopts  a  resolution 
asking  the  League's  committee  on  dis- 
armament to  make  proposals  for  the 
reduction  of  armaments,  to  he  pre- 
sented 110X1  J  ear. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Allied   troops 

on  the  Rhine  up  to  the  end  of  March, 

1921,  was  more  than  one  hundred  bil- 
lion paper  marks,  according  to  figures 
published  in  Berlin;  The  whole  expense 
musl  l>e  borne  by  Germany,  under  the 
\  ersailles  Treaty. 

The  Anhwei  province  of  China  has  been 

flooded    with    the    loss   of    thousands   of 


hours  heat 

eyl'the  cost  of 


iKur- 

MJg  «as  at 

41.00  per  fl" 

ft.    andf    coal 

t  $10.00  a  ton 

.    u  get  8  hours 

heat  for  the  price 

r    tine    shove!     of 

•oal,  with 


DACKER'C 

TBAOf  MARK      —^  ^^ 

L  duo-Radiant  %j 


ECONOMICAL— moit-  heat  at  lower  gas    j 
pressure.    Odorless    -perfect  combus-    j 
tion  eliminates  fumes.  Healthier— Radiant    ■ 
sun-like  heat  docs  not   devitalize  the  air. 
Portable— used  everywhere  with  or  with- 
OUt    fireplace.      Permanent  —  nothing  to 
weai-.  burn  out  or  renew.    Handsome  in 
design,    sturdy  construction. 

Sold  only  thru  dealers.   Writt  for  booklet 

The  Ohio  State  Stove  &  Mfg.  Company 

Also  Makers  of  Royal  Ossco  Steel  Kitchen  Cabinets 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Standard  Underwoods 

5  -  Year  Guarantee 

Yes,  this  genuine  Standard  Visible  Writ- 
ins  Under- 
wood  newlyl 
rebuilt,  at 
ranch    less 
than  factory 
price,  yours 
forS3.00down 
and  then  easy 
monthly  payments. 
10  Dcys  FREE  Trial 

Try   it    for    10    da>-3    at   our    risk.    ^tefeC^SSpgry/EyS  St^nd- 
Money  back  puarantfic.    Send  now  for     ^*^^3gjr^;     ard 
free    book  Big  b&rmin  offer.  ^*-*F    Keyboard 

TYPEWRITER  EMPOR'UM         2557  Shipman  Building 
Shipman-Ward   Mfg.  Co.  Chicago,  Illinois 


M  BECOME  AN   EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  hi*  salaries.  Thousands  of  finna 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  b  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  ayear.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  Mr 
P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor.University  of  Illinois:  Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  ana  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants.  as  Bin  ted  by  a  large  eta? 
of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants. Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  information- 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dent.  1052-HA,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


DATITIilTG  Write  lodaj  foi  free  guide  book  and 
r  /*  1  I-j  ill  1  i3  -RECORD  OF  INVENTION." 
Send  sketch  or  model  lor  free  opinion  upon  patentable 
nature.  Proii  pi  personal  service,  Prcliminai  \  advice 
wii  houi  charge 

J.  REANLY  KELLY,  Patent   Lawyer 
Ho  Fifth  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE     OF      CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.    Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
ur  free  opinion  ol  ii    patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co  ,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IWA/CMTflDQ  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 

inVtlllUriO,,,,.,     |0|    ,;,],.  book  "HOW 

I  ()(.!■:  1    VOUR  PATENT."     Send  model  ><t  sketch    ind 
description  ol     <nn  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  "i 
its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH   &   CO..   D»pt.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATCMTC  BOOKLET  FREE 

J\  1  Lll  1  O  HIGHEST    REFERENCES 

BEST  RESULTS     PROMPTNESS  ASSURED 

Watson  E.  Coleman,/'.)/.  <ti  Lawyer. $H  FSt.. Washington, D.C. 

"Have  Lost  24  Pounds 
With  No  Inconvenience" 

writes  a  Vai\  In  Florida.    "I  w.i^  lia\  inn  trouble  in  di 

ina     n    thing.     Vltho  the  doctors  changed  diets  fie  itiently 

I    was  overweight    i>  pounds.    1  mapped  out  .1  balaii  ed 

ration  bj  the  I I  table  in 'How  to  Live,'    tarted  with  the 

ribed  exercisei    and  have  lost   -'  1  pounds  with  no  in- 

lence.  digest  anything  I  eat,  and  am  no«  heginninn 

to  reallj    feel  well        Gel   ><>ui   iojo  •  >!  'How  to  Live'  to- 
ll will  tell  you  all  al  »ni     i>ur  bo<ly  and  its  care.   Pre- 
pared bj  en, mini   Ph>    ii      11       .   .  •  ■  bound,  $1.60  postpaid. 
Funk  &  Wagnulls  Company  New  York 


lives  and  property  damage  estimated  at 
*X(),000,000,  according  to  a  dispatch 
from  Shanghai. 

Conflicts  between  Fascisti  and  Socialists 
in  Ortanova,  Italy,  result  in  two  persons 
being  killed.  A  general  strike  is  re- 
ported declared  in  virtually  all  of  south 
Italy. 

The  Inter-Allied  Control  Commission  in 
Germany  expresses  satisfaction  with  the 
progress  of  the  surrender  and  destruc- 
tion of  German  armaments,  according 
to  reports  received  in  London. 


DOMESTIC 

September  21. — Colonel  Mason  M.  Patrick, 
an  engineer  officer,  is  nominated  as 
Director  of  the  Army  Air  Service. 

President  Harding  submits  to  the  Senate 
the  German,  Austrian,  and  Hungarian 
peace  treaties. 

September  22. — Major-General  Leonard 
Wood  is  formally  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Harding  as  Governor-General  of 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

September  23. — The  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  reports  favorably  the 
German,  Austrian,  and  Hungarian 
treaties,  with  reservations  requiring  the 
sanction  of  Congress  lor  representation 
of  the  United  States  in  foreign  agencies, 
and  protection  of  the  property  rights  of 
American  citizens. 

Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,'  asks  labor  or- 
ganizations  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy  and  Japan  to  join  in  demonstra- 
tions for  disarmament  on  Armistice 
Day. 

Harry  Kimball,  of  New  York  City,  is  se- 
lected by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  as  financial  vice-president,  at  a 
salary  of  S30,000  a  year. 

Sept ember  24. — A  letter  from  President 
Harding  to  Senator  Lodge  urging  early 
ratification  of  the  peace  treaties  with 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary  i> 
read  in  the  Senate. 

September  26. — The  commission  appointed 
by  President  Harding  to  investigate  the 
unemployment  situation  begins  its 
meetings  in  Washington,  and  hears  a 
warning  from  President  Harding  against 
relief  ''which  seeks  tonic  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury." 

September  27. — One  seaman  is  drowned 
and  another  imprisoned,  either  dead  or 
alive,  in  the  United  States  naval  sub- 
marine R-6  which  sinks  in  San  Pedro 
Harbor,  near  Los  Angeles. 

President  Harding  issues  a  proclamation 
to  State  (iovernors  requesting  them  to 
designate  October  10  as  fire-prevention 
day. 
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A  Candidate  for  the  Next  Peace  Con- 

^rence.— The  wife  of  a  Western  Congress- 
man is  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  her 
deficient  orthography,  and  her  demands 
"f  information  as  to  correct  spelling  some- 
inus  place  her  peace-loving  husband  in  a 
jlelicate  position. 

One  day,  as  she  was  writing  a  letter  at 
ier  desk,  she  glanced  up  to  ask: 

"Henry,  do  you  spell  'graphic'  with  one 
i    or  two?" 

"My  dear,"  was  the  diplomatic  reply, 
if  you're  going  to  use  any,  you  might  as 


velt  use  two."—  Harper's  Magazine. 


How  Many  Objects  Starting  With  "S"  Can  You  Find  in  Picture? 
Larger  Copies  of  the  Picture  Sent  on  Request 

The  picture  here  contains  a  number  of  objects  beginning  with  the  letter  "S."  Pick  out 
objects  like  shoes,  stockings,  stool,  etc.  Nothing  is  hidden.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  objects 
you  can  see.  Have  the  whole  family  join  in  and  see  who  gets  the  most.  The  one  who  gets 
the  largest  and  nearest  correct  list  wins  first  prize ;  second  best  list,  second  prize,  etc. 

EVERYBODY  JOIN  IN 

This  picture  puzzle  game  is  really  not  a  puzzle  at  all.  for  all  the  objects  and  parts  of 
objects  can  be  seen.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  look  sharply  at  the  picture.  Your  ability  to 
find  "S"  Words  determines  the  prize  you  win.  Everybody  can  join  in.  It  costs  nothing  to 
try,  and  if  the  judges  decide  that  you  have,  the  neaifst  correct  list  you  will  win  $20.00. 
However,  below,  you  will  find  full  particulars  on  how  to  win  the  §1,000.00. 

The  object  of  this  picture  puzzle  game  is  to  introduce  and  get  more  people  acquainted 
with  Minnesota  Fountain  Pens.  Thousands  of  them  are  now  giving  satisfactory  service 
every  day.  We  want  you  to  buy  one  of  our  pens,  and  in  order  to  make  the  purchase  of  one 
of  these  easy  writing  pens  doubly  attractive  we  are  making  this  special  offer: 


HOW  TO 

WIN  THE 

$1,000.00 

If  the  judges 

decide  that  your 

answer  to  t  h  is 
puzzle  picture  is  the  best,  and 
you  have  purchased  one  of 
our  $5.00  Minnesota  Fount- 
ain Pens  during  this  contest, 
you  will  win  $1,000.00.  This 
offer  is  genuine,  and  there  are 
no  strings  attached  to  it.  An 
order  for  a  $5.00  Minnesota 
Pen  is  all  that  is  required  to 
make  your  answer  to  the  pic- 
ture nuzzle  eligible  for  the 
$1,000.00  prize.  If  you  do 
not  care  to  invest  $5.00  in  a 
fountain  pen.  the  purchase  of 
one  of  our  $3.00  Minnesota 
Fountain  Pens  will  qualify 
your  list  of  words  for  the 
$300.00  prize.  Get  busy  now, 
and  see  how  many  "S"  Words 
you  can  find. 

MINNESOTA 

THE   EASY 

WRITING 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 

The  Minnesota  is  as  good  a_ fountain  pen  as  you  can  buy 
be  without  it 
easy  flow  of  the 
Your  dealer  doe 

SEND  YOUR  ORDER  BY  NOV.  12TH 

The  earlier  you  mail  your  answer  to  the  puzzle  and  your  remit- 
tance for  a  pen  the  better.  The  contest  closes  on  NovemberlZth. 
Wlun  ordering  be  sure  to  state  whether  you  want  a  ladies  or  gen- 
tlemen's size,  and  whether  you  want  a  fine,  medium  or  stub  point. 
Special  points  can  be  had  for  fifty  cents  additional. 

GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  Minnesota  Fountain  Pens  to  be  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory. If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it  on  arrival,  return  it 
and  we  will  exchange  it  or  refund  your  money. 

MINNESOTA  PEN  COMPANY 

Department  500 

245  West  Fourth  St.,     -     ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


OBSERVE  THESE  RULES 


1.  An-  person  residing  outside  of  St.  Paul  who  is  not  an  employee. 
or  relative  of  any  employee  of  the  Minnesota  Pen  Co. „  may  submit  an 
answer.     It  costs  nothing  to  try. 

2.  All  answers  must  be  mailed  by  Nov.  12th,  1921. 

3.  Answers  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  words 
numbered  1.  2,  3,  etc.  Write  your  full  name  and  address  on  each  page 
in  the  upper  right  hand  corner.  If  you  desire  to  write  anything  else, 
use  a  separate  sheet. 

4.  Only  words  found  in  the  English  dictionary  will  be  counted.  Do 
not  use  compound,  hyphenated  or  obsolete  words,  Use  either  the  sin- 
gular or  plural,  but  where  the  plural  is  used  the  singular  cannot  be 
counted,  and  vice  versa. 

5.  Wolds  of  the  same  spelling  can  be  used  only  once,  even  though 
used  to  designate  different  objects.  The  same  object  can  be  named  only 
once.     However,  any  part  of  the  object  may  also  be  named. 

6.  The  answer  having  the  largest  and  nearest  correct  list  of  names 
of  visible  objects  shown  in  the  picture  that  begin  with  the  letter  "S" 
will  be  awarded  first  prize,  etc.  Neatness,  style,  or  handwriting  have 
no  bearing  upon  deciding  the  winners. 

7  Candidates  may  co-operate  in  answering  the  puzzle,  but  only  one  prize  will  De 
awarded  to  any  one  household;  nor  will  prizes  be  awarded  to  more  than  one  of  any 
group  outside  of  the  family  where  two  or  more  have  been  working  together. 

8.  In  the  event  of  ties,  the  full  amount  of  the  prize  will  be  paid  each  tying  con- 
testant. .  ... 

9.  Three  well-known  business  men  having  no  connection  with  the  Minnesota 
Pen  Co.  will  judge  the  answers  submitted  and  award  the  prizes,  and  participants 
agree  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  judges  as  final  and  conclusive.  The  following 
men  have  agreed  to  act  as  judges  of  this  unique  competition: 

F.  A.  Nienhauser,  Vice  President  National  Exchange  Bank.  St.  Paul. 
Otto  B.  DeHaas,  Advertising  Manager  Farmers  Dispatch,  St.  Paul. 
J.  H.  Snider,  Manager  F.  C.  Harbaugh  Co..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

10.  All  answers  will  receive  the  same  consideration  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
an  order  for  a  Minnesota  Fountain  Pen  has  been  sent  in. 

11.  The  announcement  of  the  prize  winners  and  the  correct  list  of  words  will  be 
printed  at  the  close  of  the  contest  and  a  copy  mailed  to  each  person  purchasing  a 
Minnesota  Fountain  Pen. 


and  the  price  is  right. 

t  fe; 


The  patented  locking  device  on  the  filling  lever  is  an  excellent  fe 
-  ink  Our  pens  are  now  in  use  in  every  state  in  the  Union 
es  not  handle  them  as  yet.  but  he  will  in  a  few  month 


Once  you  use  it,  you  will  never 
ature  and  you  will  appreciate  the 
,    and    giving    excellent    satisfaction. 


THE 

PRIZES 

If  no 

[f  one  $3.00      If  one  $5.00 

pens  are 

pen  is 

pen  i- 

purchased 

purchased 

purchased 

1st 

$20.00 

$300  00 

$1.(MM)  00 

2nd 

10.00 

15H 

5(MU>0 

3rd 

5.00 

75.00 

D  1  Ml 

4th 

5.00 

125.00 

5th 

5.00 

30,00 

75.00 

6th 

3.00 

50.00 

7  th 

3.00 

IS  00 

40.00 

8th 

3.00 

10.00 

30.00 

9th 

2.00 

10.00 

20.00 

10th 

to 

15th     2.00 

1000 

20  (id 
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THE    a    SPICE    *    OF    *    LIFE 


Honest  Confession. — An  honest  land- 
lord advertises,  "  Moderate  Apartment  at 
.Modern  Rent."  —Arkdnsas  Gazette. 


Their  Pictures  Remain. — Rural  photog- 
raphers are  packing  away  their  wooden 
tisli  for  the  winter. — Flint  Journal. 


Long  and  Hard. — Germany  calls  repara- 
tions      ""  Wiedergutmachungsleistuhgen.." 

Naturally  it  conies  hard. —  Krioxvitte  Jour- 
nal and    Tribune. 


The  Real  Terror.— "  What  is  this  white 
terror'  in  Bavaria? 

"  White  sausage  at  50  marks  a  pound." — 
Simplicissim  us  {Munich). 


Shows  His  Standing. — Ethel, — "  You 
can't  judge  a  man  by  the  way  he  dresses." 

Mary— "Oh,  I  don't  know!  I  can  tell 
a  gentleman  by  his  get-up  in  a  crowded 
car!" — Judge  {New    York). 


Helpful. — English  is  to  be  the  official 
language  at  the  Washington  Disarmament 
Conference,  but  interpreters  will  be  pro- 
vided for  those  who  can  only  speak 
American. —  Eve  (London). 


Feeble  with  Age? — A  colloquialism 
that  should  be  banished  is  "springing  a 
joke."  Most  jokes  of  to-day  do  not  spring; 
they  are  pushed  and  fall  helpless  a  few 
feet  away. — Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 


Providential. — He  was  more  religious 
than  educated  and  so  not  to  be  too  greatly 
censured  for  this  "  testimony  "  at  prayer 
meeting:  "  I  thank  the  Lord  that  I  have 
three  wives  in  heaven." — The  Epworth 
lh  raid. 


Inconsiderate. — "  Now  look  here,  John- 
son, this  man  is  doing  double  the  work 
yiiu  do." 

'  That's  what  I've  been  telling  him,  sir; 

but    he  won't    Stop." — The   Christian    Regis- 
ter <  Boston). 


They  Agreed. — Visitor,  in  early  morn- 
ing, after  week-end,  to  chauffeur  "Don't 
lei  me  miss  my  train." 

C ii  \ i  i  i  i:i  k — "No  danger,  sir.  The  Mis- 
tress -aid  if  I  did,  it'd  cost  me  my  job." 
—  London    Opinion. 


TheirTurn.  Gloria  "Where  are  those 
wonderful  servants  of  fifty  years  ago,  that 
mother  talks  of?" 

Fi.w  i  \  "Oh,  my  dear!  Don't  you  know? 
Win!  They're  having  servant  troubles  of 
t  heir  own!"      London  Mail. 


(Government  Instruction.      "  How  do  you 
manage  to  make  both  ends  meet,"  we  said 

to  the  happy  little  housekeeper. 

"  Oh,  but    I  don't   make  both  ends  meet," 

she  corrected.      '  I    keep   house   like   the 

United  States,  and  never  make  ends  meet ." 

'  Like  the  United  states''  "  we  queried, 
puzzled. 

'  Yes;   I  get    what    I   want    whether   I  can 
afford  it  or  not,  and  then  al   the  end  of  the 

I  give  m\   husband  a  deficiency  bill. 

)'<>//  know;  just  like  Congress  does  every 
ion,  to  make  the  public  think  ii    lia- 
lived  within  it-  income."    Whereat  we  were 
lost  in  admiration. —  Leslie's. 


Exactly  So. — "Yessir,  eighty-two,  1  be, 
an'  every  tooth  in  my  'ead  same  as  th'  day 
1  were  born." — London  Mail. 


How  to  Treat  Sharks. — "  Sharks  are 
not  dangerous  if  kept  amused  or  interested," 
states  a  weekly  journal.  Great  care  should 
be  taken,  however,  when  one  of  these 
creatures  is  invited  to  take  part  in  a  game 
of  "  snap." — The  Passing   Show    (London). 


Nothing  to  Fear. — Irate  Golfer—  '  You 
must  take  your  children  away  from  here, 
Madam — this  is  no  place  for  them." 

Mother — "  Now  don't  you  worr^ — they 
can't  'ear  nothin'  new — their  father  was  a 
sergeant-major,  'e  was!  " — London  Opinion. 


The  Carborundum  Degree. — Sambo — 
"  Looky  heah,  big  boy,  don'  yo-all  mess 
wid  me,  'cause  Ah's  hard!  Las'  week  Ah 
falls  on  a  buzz  saw  an'  Ah  busts  it — 
com-plete-ly." 

Rambo — "  Call  dat  hard?  Listen,  man, 
Ah  scratches  de  bath  tub." — The  American 
Legion  Weekly. 


Safety  First. — "  When  do  you  intend  to 
make  another  speech?  " 

"  Not  before  the  holidays,"  replied 
Senator  Sorghum.  "  Things  out  home  are 
getting  into  such  a  state  of  agitation  that 
about  the  only  really  discreet  remark  a 
statesman  can  make  to  his  constituents  is 
'  Merry  Christmas.'  " — Washington  Star. 


Just  Made  Over. — After  Mr.  Brown  had 
raked  his  yard  he  took  the  accumulated 
rubbish  into  the  street  to  burn.  A  number 
of  neighbors'  children  came  flocking  about 
the  bonfire,  among  them  a  little  girl  whom 
Air.  Brown  did  not  remember  having  seen 
before.  Wishing,  with  his  usual  kindliness, 
to  make  the  stranger  feel  at  ease,  he 
beamed  upon  her  and  said,  heartily: 
"Hello!  Isn't  this  a  new  face?" 
A  deep  red  suffused  her  freckles.  "No," 
she  stammered,  "it  ain't  new.  It's  just 
been  washed." — Harper's  Magazine. 


Limited  Liability. — Among  the  witnesses 
called  in  a  trial  in  a  Southern  court  was  an 
old  darky. 

"  Do  you  swear  that  what  you  tell  shall 
be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth?  "  intoned  the  clerk. 

"  Well,  sah,"  returned  the  witness,  shift- 
ing uneasily.  "  Dis  lawyer  genunun  kin 
make  it  a  pow'ful  lot  easier  on  hisself  an' 
relieve  me  of  a  mighty  big  strain  ef  he'll 
leave  out  anything  about  gin  an'  chickens, 
'Ceptin'  Co'  dose,  Ah  guess  Ah  kin  slick  to 
de   truth." —  The    American    Legion    Weekly. 


Within    Bounds.— While   making  a   visit 
to     New     fork,    a    man     unmistakably    of 

country  origin  was  knocked  down  in  the 

street  by  an  automobile.  A  crowd  instant  ly 
surrounded  him  wit  h  condolences  and  ques- 
tions. 

"Are    you    hurt,    my    friend?"    kindly 
asked  a  gentleman,  who  was  first  among  the 

rescuers,  as  he  helped  the  stranger  to  his 
feel  "nd  brushed  the  mud  and  dust  from 
his  clothes. 

Well,"  came  the  cautious  reply  of  one 
evidently  given  to  non-committal  brevity 

Of  speech,  "  it,  ain't  done  me  DO  good." — 
Harper*  & 


THE 
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EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
current  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonytnous  communications. 


"D.  O.  C,"  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — "Who  is  cred- 
ited with  being  the  discoverer  of  the  blond 
Eskimo?  Also,  please  favor  me  with  the  title  of 
a  book  on  these  people." 

The  blond  Eskimos  were  discovered  by  Stefans- 
son  in  1910.  Consult  Stefansson's  "My  Life  with 
the  Eskimo."  New  York,  1912;  H.  Rink's  "Tales 
and  Traditions  of  the  Eskimo,"  London,  1875; 
R.  E.  Peary's  "Northward  Over  the  Great  Ice," 
1898,  Volume  I,  Appendix  ii. 

"  B.  C.  H.."  Erath,  La. — "Kindly  tell  me  when' 
the  words  'I  am  from  Missouri'  originated." 

The  dictionary  gives  the  following: — "  I'm  from 
Missouri;  you've  (jot  to  show  me  (Colloq.,  I"  S.), 
I  am  not  easily  taken  in:  I  am  on  the  alert  against 
deception:  first  used  by  W.  D.  Vandiver,  Repre- 
sentative from  Missouri  in  Congress,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  State  has  become  known  to  some 
extent  as  the  '  Show  me'  State." 

"A.  D.  C,"  Weaverville,  N.  C. — "Is  the  \s' 
prcnounced  in  the  names  St.  Louis  and  Louisiilh-.' 
Or  is  the  's'  silent,  and  the  'i'  pronounced  as  it  is 
in  'police'?" 

St.  Louis  is  pronounced  sent  lu'is  (e  as  in  prey, 
u  as  in  rule,  i  as  in  habit),  or  lu'i  (u  as  in  rule,  i  as 
in  habit),  or  French,  san  lu'i  (a  as  in  fat,  n  with  a 
nasal  sound,  u  as  in  rule,  i  as  in  police).  Louisville  is 
pronounced  lu'is-ril  (u  as  in  rule,  first  i  as  in  habit, 
second  i  as  in  hit),  or  lu'i-vil  (u  as  in  rule,  first  i  as 
habit,  second  i  as  in  hit). 

"E.  B.,"  Hammond,  Ind. — "Kindly  tell  me  if 
Italy  had  an  alliance  with  any  European  country 
at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War.  Also,  what 
alliances  were  entered  into  by  Italy  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  World  War?" 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War.  Italy  was  a 
member  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  other  members] 
being  Austria-Hungary  and  the  German  Empire. 
Italy  became  a  party  to  this  alliance  in  May, 
1882,  and  it  was  renewed  on  December  S.   1912. 

By  this  treaty,  Italy  bound  herself  in  certain 
circumstances  to  go  to  the  aid  of  her  allies  in  the 
event  of  their  being  attacked  without  direct  prow 
ocation  on  their  part.  Before  she  entere  I  the 
War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  in  May,  1915,  the 
Italian  Government  declared  that  the  AustrOi 
Hungarian  Government  had  violated  Article  VII 
of  the  treaty  by  failing  to  communicate  to  the 
Italian  Government  the  terms  of  the  demands 
made  upon  Serbia  in  July,  1914,  prior  to  the 
declaration  of  war  against  that  country.  Italy  con- 
tended that  the  treaty  did  not  bind  her  as  it  stip- 
ulated that  she  should  only  lend  assistance  to  the 
other  signatories  in  the  case  of  a  defensive  war. 

Italy  has  since  the  War  ratified  the  treaties 
with  Germany  and  Austria,  tho  for  a  time  her 
delegates  withdrew  from  Paris  in  consequence  of 
the  dispute  over  the  future  of  Finnic. 

"J,   D.  J.,"  Jamestown,    Kan-     "What   is  the  ' 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  interesting?" 

The  word  interesting  is  correctly  pronounced 
in'ter-est-ing — first  i  as  in  hit,  first  e  as  in  moment, 
second  e  as  in  get,  second  i  as  in  habit. 

"E.  B.  II.,"  Birmingham,  Ala.  "Please  tell 
me  which  is  more  correel  t<>  say,  '  lie  will  tain  her 
to  church,'  or  '  He  will  carry  her  to  church.'  " 

The  use  of  the  verb  earry  in  the  sense  of  "es- 
cort." "conduct,"  or  "accompany,"  is  archaic 
to-day.  In  the  general  uses  of  this  term,  it  means 
actually  to  convey  or  bear,  either  in  the  mind  Of 
Upon  or  about  one's  person,  that  to  which  reference 
is  made. 

Altho  formerly  used  with  the  meaning  of  "con- 
duct," "guide,"  or  "escort,"  the  term  in  thi-  sense 
is  nut  now  permissible.  Do  not  say,  "Mr.  A  carried 
Miss  n.  to  the  church."  but  say  rather,  "... 
escorted  Miss  it.  to  the  church." 

"It.  E.  C,"  Chicago,  111.— "Please  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  anasttgmat  M 
applied  to  photogra  phic  lenses.' 

The  word  anastigmal  is  correctly  pronounced 
an'OrStig'mat  first  and  third  a's  as  in  fat,  second 
a  as  in  final,  i  as  In  hit. 
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Jenkins  valves  will  settle 
the  question  for  all  time- 


JENKINS  Valves,  once  installed, 
J  are  in  service  to  stay.  Architects 
and  Engineers  know  that,  in  specify- 
ing and  installing  Jenkins  Valves, 
they  are  providing  a  valve  that  will 
satisfactorily  and  permanently  per- 
form every  function. 

Being  men  who  possess  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  valves  and  their 
requirements,  they  know  Jenkins 
Valves  stand  up  in  continuous  use. 
Jenkins  Valves  after  30  years,  and 
many  much  longer,  are  still  perform- 
ing the  service  for  which  they  were 
installed. 

Jenkins  method  of  manufacture, 
the  care  exercised,  and  the  high 
standard  set  and  maintained  must 
necessarily  produce  a  superior  valve. 
Every  Jenkins  Valve  is  cast  of  the 
best  metal  and  in  a  proportion  that 
secures  a  heavier  and  stronger  valve 
-one  that  is  safe  and  dependable  in 
severe  as  well  as  in  average  service. 
All  castings  are  perfect  and  accu- 
rately machined,  to  assure  an  exact 
unity  of  parts.  Parts  are  inter- 
changeable— "veteran"    valves     can 


always  be  supplied  with  replacement 
parts  that  "fit."  Every  valve  before 
leaving  the  factory  must  prove  it- 
self in  rigid  tests. 

Jenkins  Valves  are  made  in  brass, 
iron,  and  steel,  in  types  and  sizes  for 
all  requirements  of  power  plant, 
plumbing,  and  heating  service.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  "Jenkins"  for  every 
valve  purpose.  They  are  obtainable 
at  supply  houses  everywhere,  and 
are  known  by  the  Jenkins  "Diamond 
Mark"  and  signature  cast  on  the 
body. 

Engineers,  Architects,  Plumbing 
and  Heating  Contractors,  home 
builders,  and  othes  interested  in 
valves  are  invited  to  write  for  de- 
scriptive literature  on  Jenkins  Valves 
for  the  service  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested. 

JENKINS  BROS. 

So  White    Street New   York 

S-M  Atlantic  Avenue Boston 

l.i.i    No.  Seventh   Street Philadelphia 

6.46   Washington   Boulevard Chicago 

'enkins  Bros..  Limited 

Montreal.  Canada.  london.  England. 

FACTORIES:    Bridgeport.  Conn..  Elizabeth.  N.  J.; 

Montreal.  Canada. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF    MACHINES 

who  seek  to  carry  e  vciency  and  dependability 
to  every  point  in  their  products,  use  Jenkins 
\  alves  wherever  valves  are  required.  Illus- 
tration above  shows  tire  mould  made  by 
Western  Rubber  Mould  Co..  Chicago,  which 
uses  Jenkins  Valves  exclusively  on  its  tire 
moulds,  vulcanizers.  and  steam  generators. 
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H\OWN  the  sea  of  the  centuries  man 
*--'  sails  the  ship  of  his  dreams,  seeking 
the  harbor  of  happiness. 

This  is  the  deathless  expedition  of  the 
ages.  Centuries  slip  into  eternity,  philos- 
ophies flourish  and  fall,  truths  live  their 
hour  or  two  and  are  truths  no  longer,  but 
the  quest  for  happiness  goes  on  forever. 
I  he  discovery  of  continents,  the  making 
of  nations,  the  conquest  of  earth's  forces — 
these  are  incidents  of  the  great  adventure. 

In  pursuit  of  happiness  man  has  enlisted 
art,  which,  is  oi  the  spirit;  science,  which  is 
of  the  mind;  and  industry,  which  is  of  the 
flesh.  In  the  yearning  of  their  own  hearts 
for  happiness  Michelangelo  and  Pasteur 
helped  others  toward  happiness;  the  one 
with  his  art,  the  other  with  his  great 
humane  discoveries. 


And  in  the  yearning  of  millions  for 
happiness  America  set  up  a  new  form  of 
government,  reared  cities  where  desolation 
was,  drove  railroads  through  mountains, 
converted  barren  plains  into  fertile  fields, 
made  new  discoveries  and  inventions  for 
the  enjoyment  and  advancement  of  man- 
kind, and  created  a  great  force  called 
advertising,  to  carry  to  the  doors  of  the 
people  the  message  of  a  higher  standard 
of  living. 

The  quest  for  happiness  goes  forever 
on,  not  because  happiness  is  an  illu- 
sion, hut  because  its  ideals  are  forever 
advancing. 

The  work  of  industry  is  to  keep  pace 
with  these  ideals.  The  work  of  advertis- 
ing is  to  open  the  eyes  ot  men  to  the 
treasures  which  industry  bears. 


\.    W.    AYIR    6c    SON 


NLW  YORK 


BOSTON 


.i  hi  I.  R  I  I S I A  G    HEADQUAR  TE  R  S 
PHILADELPHIA  CLEVELAND  CHICAGO 
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Why  Some  People  Are  Never 
At  Ease  Among  Strangers 


PEOPLE  of  culture  can  be  recog- 
nized at  once.  They  are  calm, 
well-poised.  They  have  a  cer- 
tain dignity  about  them,  a  certain 
calm  assurance  which  makes  people 
respect  them.  It  is  because  they  know 
exactly  what  to  do  and  say  on  every 
occasion  that  they  are  able  to  mingle 
with  the  most  highly  cultivated  people 
and  yet  be  entirely  at  ease. 

But  there  are  some  people  who  are 
never  at  ease  among  strangers.  Be- 
cause they  do  not  know  the  right 
thing  to  do  at  the  right  time,  they  are 
awkward,  self-conscious.  They  are 
afraid  to  accept  invitations  because 
they  do  not  know  what  to  wear,  how 
to  acknowledge  introductions,  how  to 
make  people  like  them.  They  are 
timid  in  the  presence  of  celebrated 
people  because  they  do  not  know  when 
to  rise  and  when  to  remain  seated, 
when  to  speak  and  when  to  remain 
silent,  when  to  offer  one's  chair  and 
when  not  to.  They  are  always  un- 
comfortable and  embarrassed  when 
they  are  in  the  company  of  cultured 
men  and  women. 

It  is  only  by  knowing  definitely, 
without  the  slightest  doubt,  what  to 
do,  say,  write  and  wear  on  all  occasions 
under  all  conditions,  that  one  is  able 
to  be  dignified,  charming  and  well- 
poised  at  all  times. 

How  Etiquette  Gives  Charm  and  Poise 

Etiquette  neans  good  manners.  It  means 
knowing  what  to  do  at  the  right  time,  what 
to  say  at  the  right  time.  It  consists  of  certain 
important  little  laws  of  good  conduct  that  have 
been  adopted  by  the  best 
circles  in  Europe  and  America 
and  which  serve  as  a  barrier  to 
keep  the  uncultured  and  ill- 
bred  out  of  the  circles  where 
they  would  be  uncomfortable 
and  embarrassed. 

People  with  good  manners, 
therefore,  are  people  whose 
poise  and  dignity  impress  you 
immediately  with  a  certain 
awe,  a  certain  respect.  Eti- 
quette makes  them  graceful, 
confident.  It  enables  them  to 
mingle  with  the  most  cultured 
people  and  be  perfectly  at  ease. 
It  takes  away  their  self-con- 
sciousness, their  timidity.  By 
knowing  what  is  expected  of 
them,  what  is  the  correct  thing 
to  do  and  say  they  become 
calm,  dignified  and  well  poised 
— and  they  are  welcomed  and 
admired  in  the  highest  circles  of  business  and 
society. 

Here's  the  Way  People  Judge  Us 

Let  us  pretend  that  we  are  in  the  drawing 
room  and  the  hostess  is  serving  tea.  Numerous 
little  questions  of  conduct  confront  us.  If  we 
know  what  do  to  we  are  happy,  at  ease.  But 
if  we  do  not  know  the  correct  and  cultured  thing 
to  do,  we  are  ill  at  ease.     We  know  we  are  be- 


traying ourselves.     We  know  that"» 
those  who  are  with  us  can  tell  im- 
mediately, simply  by  watching  us' 
and  talking  to  us,  if  we  are  not) 
cultured. 

For  instance,  one  must  know 
how  to  eat  cake  correctly.  Should 
it  be  taken  up  in  the  fingers  or 
eaten  with  a  fork?  Should  the' 
napkin  be  entirely  unfolded  or 
should  the  center  crease  be  allowed 
to  remain?  May  lump  sugar  be 
taken  up  with  the  fingers?  I 

There  are  other  problems,  too — 
many  of  them.  Should  the  man 
rise  when  he  accepts  a  cup  of  tea 
from  the  hostess?  Should  he 
thank  her?  Who  should  be  served 
first?  What  should  the  guest  do 
with  the  cup  when  he  or  she  has 
finished  the  tea?  Is  it  good  form 
to  accept  a  second  cup?  What  is 
the  secret  of  creating  conversation 
and  making  people  find  you  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable? 

It  is  so  easy  to  commit  embar- 
rassing blunders,  so  easy  to  do 
what  is  wrong.  But  etiquette  tells 
us  just  what  is  expected  of  us 
and  guards  us  from  all  humiliation 
discomfort. 


Many  embarrassing  blunders  can  be  made  in  the  public 
restaurant.  Should  the  yoitng  lady  in  the  picture  pick 
up  the  fork  or  leave  it  for  the  waiter  to  attend  to!  Or 
should  one  of  the  men  pick  it  up? 


and 


Do  You  Know 

how  to  introduce  men  and 
women  correctly? 

how  to  word  invitations,  an- 
nouncements, acknowledge- 
ments? 

how  to  register  at  a  hotel? 

how  to  take  leave  of  the 
hostess  after  an  entertain- 
ment? 

how  to  plan  home  and  church 
weddings? 

how  to  use  table  silver  in 
the  proper  way? 

how  to  do  at  all  times,  under 
all  conditions,  the  cultured, 
correct  thing? 


Etiquette  in  Public 

Here  are  some  questions  which  will  help  you 
find  out  just  how  much  you  know  about  the 
etiquette  that  must  be  observed  among  strangers. 
See  how  many  of  them  you  can  answer: 

When  a  man  and  woman  enter  the  theatre 
together,  who  walks  first  down  the  aisle?  When 
the  usher  points  out  the  seats,  does  the  man 
enter  first  or  the  woman?  Alay  a  man  leave  a 
woman  alone  during  intermission? 

There  is  nothing  that  so  quickly  reveals  one's 
true  station  and  breeding  than  awkward,  poor 
manners  at  the  table.  Should  the  knife  be  held 
in  the  left  hand  or  the  right?  Should  olives  be 
eaten  with  the  finger  or  with  a  fork?  How  is 
lettuce  eaten?  What  is  the  correct  and  cultured 
way  to  eat  corn  on  the  cob?  Are  the  finger-tips 
of  both  hands  placed  into  the  finger-bowl  at 
once,  or  just  one  at  a  time? 

When  a  man  walks  in  the 
street  with  two  women  does  he 
walk  between  them  or  next  to 
the  curb?  Who  enters  the 
street  car  first,  the  man  or  the 
woman?  When  does  a  man  tip 
his  hat?  On  what  occasions  is 
it  considered  bad  form  for  him 
to  pay  a  woman's  fare?  May 
a  man  on  any  occasion  hold  a 
woman's  arm  when  they  are 
walking  together? 

Some  people  learn  all  about 
etiquette  and  correct  conduct 
by  associating  with  cultured 
people  and  learning  what  to 
do  and  say  at  the  expense  of 
many  embarrassing  blunders. 
But  most  people  are  now  learn- 
ing quickly  and  easily  through 
the  famous  Book  of  Etiquette 
— a  splendid,  carefully  compil- 
ed, authentic  guide  towards  correct  manners  on 
all  occasions. 

The  Book  of  Etiquette 

The  Book  of  Etiquette  makes  it  possible  for 
you  to  do,  say,  write  and  wear  what  is  absolutely 
corrcct  and  in  accord  with  the  best  form  on  every 
occasion — whether  you  are  to  be  bridesmaid  at 
a  wedding  or  usher  at  a  friend's  private  theatre 
party.     It  covers  everyday  etiquette  in  all  its 


phases.  There  are  chapters  on  the  etiquette  of 
engagements,  weddings,  dances,  parties  and  all 
social  entertainments.  There  are  interesting 
chapters  on  correspondence,  invitations,  calls 
and  calling  cards.  New  chapters  on  the  eti- 
quette in  foreign  countries  have  been  added,  and 
there  are  many  helpful  hints  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  travels. 

With  the  Book  of  Etiquette  to  refer  to,  there 
can  be  no  mistakes,  no  embarrassment.  One 
knows  exactly  what  is  correct  and  what  is  in- 
correct. And  by  knowing  so  definitely  that 
one  is  perfect  in  the  art  of  etiquette,  a  confident 
poise  is  developed  which  enables  one  to  appear 
in  the  most  elaborate  drawing-room,  among  the 
most  brilliant  and  highly  cultured  people,  with- 
out feeling  the  least  bit  ill  at  ease. 

Send  No  Money 

To  enable  everyone,  everywhere,  to  examine  the 
famous  Book  of  Etiquette  without  obligation,  we 
make  this  special  offer  to  send  the  complete  two-vol- 
ume set  free  for  5  days  to  anyone  requesting  it. 
Entirely  free — no  money  in  advance.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon 
below  and  the  Book  of  Etiquette  will  be  sent  to  you 
at  once  at  our  expense.  You  have  the  privilege  of 
examining  it.  reading  it.  and  deciding  for  yourself 
whether  or  not   you  want   to  keep  it. 

Send  for  the  Book  of  Etiquette  today.  Read  some 
of  the  interesting  chapters.  Surprise  your  friends  and 
acquaintances  with  your  knowledge  of  what  to  do.  say, 
write  and  wear  on  all  occasions.  And  when  you  have 
been  fully  convinced  that  etiquette  widens  your  circle 
of  friends,  makes  you  admired  and  respected,  increases 
your  knowledge  of  society  and  its  requirements,  gives 
you  poise,  self-confidence  and  charm — keep  the  set  and 
send  us  $3.50  in  full  payment.  But  if  you  are  not  ut- 
terly delighted  after  the  5-day  free  trial,  simply  return 
books  and  you  won't  be  out  a  cent. 

The  Book  of  Etiquette  is  published  in  handsome 
cloth  binding  decorated  in  gold.  Send  for  your  set  to- 
day. Just  the  coupon,  remember — no  money.  But  get 
your  coupon  off  NOW.  Nelson  Doubleday,  Inc.,  Dept. 
3910,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  V 


NELSON  DOUBLEDAY,  Inc. 

Dept.  3910,  Oyster  Bay,  New  York 

Without  money  in  advance,  or  obligation  on  my 
part,  send  me  the  Two  Volume  set  of  the  Book  of  Eti- 
quette. Within  5  days  I  will  either  return  the  books  or 
send  you  $3.50  in  full  payment.  It  is  understood  that 
I  am  not  obliged  to  keep  the  books  if  I  am  not  delighted 
with  them. 

Xair.c 


(Please  write  plainly; 


Address 

Q  Check  this  square  if  you  want  these  books  with  the 

beautiful  full  leather  binding  at  $5.00,   with  5  days' 

examination  privilege. 
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Home  Study 

BusinessCourses 

The  urgent  need  of  business  today  is  for 
high-sp.laned  executives,  managers  and  depart- 
mental specialists.  Under  the  LaSalle  Problem 
Method  you  can  get,  in  your  spare  time  at  borne 
by  mail,  under  expert  guidance,  training  which 
parallels  actual  business  practice.  The  Univer- 
sity's staff  of  1750  people  includes  450  business 
authorities,  educators  and  assistants  ready  at 
all  times  to  give  prompt  counsel  and  advice  to 
enrolled  members  on  any  business  question  or 
problem.  This  is  a  service  not  obtainable  from 
any  other  educational  institution. 

Write  your  name  and  address  at  the  bot- 
tom and  mail  today.  We  will  send  full  in- 
formation and  book  of  remarkable  records  of 
advancement  made  by  LaSalle  trained  men;  also 
our  interesting  book,  "Ten  Years  Promotion  in 
One."  Low  cost  and  convenient  monthly  terms 
which  anyone  can  afford.  Money  refunded  if 
dissatisfied  upon  completion  of  course.  Nearly 
300,000  have  enrolled.  Find  out  what  LaSalle 
training  can  do  for  you.  Check  and  mail  the 
coupon  NOW. 

""~LTSALTE^TTNTrON~o"NTvERSTTV""~ 

The  Largest    Business   Training    Institution  in  the  World 

Dept.  1052-RA  Chicago,   III. 

Gentlemen:   Send  without  obligation  to  me  information 
regarding  course  indicated  below,  also  a  copy  of  your  in- 
teresting book,  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One." 
O  Business  Management      D  Banking  and  Finance 
D Higher  Accountancy         DC.  P.  A.  Coaching  for 
OTraffic  Management—  Advanced  Accountant* 

Foreign  and  Domestic      D  Modern  Foremanship 
D  Rail  way  Accounting  and  □  Personnel  and  Employ- 
Station  Management  ment  Management 
OLaw—  Degree  of  LL.B.       DRusine»s  English 

□  Commercial  Law  DCommercial  Spanish 

□  industrial  Management  □Effective  Speaking 
Efficiency  □Expert  Bookkeeping 

□  Business  Letter-Writing 

Name 

Present  I''  

Addri-  I  

Higher  Education 


HOME 
STUDY 


Courses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in 

33  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.    Begin  any  time. 


®lir  Vmmvaitv  of  (Ubirano 

|30th  Year 


SPEAK 
AND  WRITE 


MASTERLY  ENGLISH 


Division  9,      Chicago,  III. 


Wonderful  new  way.  No  rules  to  learn.  No  hard  study. 
Grammar.  Spelling,  Punctuation,  Conversation,  Ex- 
pression. Vocabulary  Building,  taught  in  15  minutes  a 
day — at  home.  Self  Correcting  feature  makes  it  fasci- 
nating as  a  garr-e.  System  patented  by  Sherwin  Cody, 
world-famous  teacher  of  practical  English.  Good  Eng- 
lish helps  you  in  business  and  social  life.  Poor  English 
causes  you  untold  harm.  Write  today  for  free  book. 
"How  to  Speak  and  Write  Masterly  English."  Address 
SHERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 
710  Searle  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


1  can  complete 
this    simplified    High 

School  Course  at  home  in- 
side of  two  years.  Meets  all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  leading:  professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical 
courses  are  described  in  our  Free  Bal  le  tin,    Send  for  it  TODAY. 


Dept. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

H-7S2  Orexel  Ave.  &  58th  St. 


Chicago 


EThe  Progress  of        |^^ 
UGENICO 

By  Caleb  William  Saleeby,  M.D., 
CLB.,  F.LS.,  R.R.S.  Ediiu 

The  author  shows  how  greatly  the  "conceptions  of 
eugenics  have  been  modified  by  Mendelism,  deals 
many  a  shrewd  blow  at  its  open  opponents,  and  pro- 
tests vigorously  against  those  who  seek  to  identify 
this  science  with  theories  which  he  regards  as  brutal 
in  spirit,  immoral  in  principle,  and  impossible  in  practice. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  259  pages.  Sl.SO:  by  mail  S1.66 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N«w  York 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

r  Become  a  lawyer.  Legally 
trained  men  win  high  positions 
and  big:  success  in  business 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn. 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
_  de  yon  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  borne 
during  spare  time.  Let  us  send  you  records  and  letters 
from  LaSalle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
states.  Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 
_  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We  furnish  all  text  material,  including  fourteen -volume  Law 
Library.  Get onr  valuable  120-page  "Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence" 
books  FREE.  Send  for  them— NOW. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,      Pcptio.vj-in  Chicago 

Chicago,  Lock  Box  23'J  X 

Lincoln- Jefferson  University  Prum- 

in  Academy,  College,  Theological,  Law,  Music,  Pharmacy, 
Business  and  Graduate  schools  leading  to  decrees. 

Bl     You  Need  This  New  Book     4| 


English  Grammar  Simplified 


by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.  The  book  men  and 
women  in  homes  and  offices  have  often  wished  for 
to  clear  up  grammar  difficulties  quickly  and  simply 
without  pedantic  rules  and  discussions.  Common- 
sense  explanations  of  all  the  points  that  puzzle,  ar- 
ranged in  a  form  so  easily  accessible  that  the  an- 
swer to  any  question,  even  the  smallest  detail,  can 
be  found  in  a  moment.  It  is  a  grammar  authority 
particularly  developed  as  a  handy  reference  for 
men  and  women  who  need  a  simple,  immediate  an- 
swer whenever  a  doubtful  point  arises  in  their  use 
of  English. 

A  handy  volume,  cloth  bound,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.12 
"Wonderfully  comprehensive  and  satisfying." 

— Evening  Sun,  New  York 

Funk  *  WanutUs  C.mp.nr .  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


HOW  FAR  DOES  the  MIND  INFLUENCE  the  BODY? 

The  answer  to  this  absorbingly  interesting  question  will  be  found  in  the  books  of  Paul  Dubois.  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Neuropathology  at  the  University  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  who  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  subject. 
This  eminent  authority  approaches  the  problem  both  as  a  psychologist  and  a  physician,  yet  in  a  style  so  clear 
that  it  presents  no  difficulties  to  the  layman.  All  six  books  are  sane,  well-balanced,  and  instinct  with  an 
optimism  that  will  be  found  contagious. 


THE  PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF 

NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe, 
M.D.,  and  William  A.  White,  M.D. 
In  this  strong,  optimistic  book  Dr. 
Dubois  discusses  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  position  he  holds  and 
describes  clearly  and  charmingly 
the  exact  methods  by  which  he  has 
achieved  such  notable  success.  8vo, 
Cloth,  471  pp.  Copious  Index. 
$3.50;  half  leather,  $4-50.  By  mail, 
25  cents  extra. 

NERVOUS  STATES— THEIR 
NATURE  AND  CAUSES 
Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
(,.  Richards.  Points  out  that  neuras- 
thenia is  not  a  new  disease  created 
by.the  conditions  of  modern  life,  hut 
is  due   to   fatigue   brought   on    by 

Csychic  debilities  and  can  be  cured 
y  the  education  of  the  mind  and 
strengthening  of  the  will,  utno, 
Cloth.      75  cents;    by  mall,  80  rents. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN 
OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  sympathetic  and 
intensely  human  book,  showing  how 
mental  disorders  are  caused  by  com- 
monplace factors  of  everyday  life, 
which  precipitate  the  Individual  into 
an  abnormal  state,  and  how  just  as 
these  conditions  are  formed,  they 
can  be  reformed  and  normal  health 
regained.  i2mo,  Cloth.  75  cents; 
by  mail,  83  cents. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  SELF 

Translated  from  the  latest  French 
edition  by  Edward  G.  Richards. 
(  harming  essays  that  shed  new 
light  on  the  question  of  self-control 
and  show  that  the  only  true  road 
to  happiness  lies  in  moral  develop- 
ment. i2mo,  Cloth.  $1.75;  by 
mail,  $1.85. 


REASON  AND  SENTIMENT 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.Richards.  A  delightful  and  charm- 
ingly written  >sssay,  setting  forth 
when  sentiment  and  when  reason 
should  determine  our  line  of  con- 
duct. Will  be  found  specially  help- 
ful in  directing  the  minds  of  parents 
toward  the  proper  molding  of  their 
children's  intellectual  life,  nmo, 
Cloth.     75  cents;  by  mail,  81  cents. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND 

ON  THE  BODY 

Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin.  An 
intimate  and  clearly  expressed  talk 
on  this  much  discussed  subject  that 
every  physician,  nurse,  or  layman 
who  is  interested  in  the  mutual  re- 
actions of  mind  and  matter,  should 
read  with  care.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  inspiration  and  help,  and 
points  the  way  to  a  healthier  and 
happier  life.  i2mo.  Cloth,  75 
cents;    by  mail,  81  cents. 
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'PARSONS*  TESTS' 

fov  c/ood  business  paper 


l-f0T 


"Writing" 


The  writing  surfaces  of  good  bond  and  led- 
ger papers  should  be»emooth,  even,  firm — 
and  finished  alike  on  both  sides.  The  pen 
should  glide  freely  without  catch  or  miss. 
The  ink  should  not  spread. 


2— for 
"Crackle" 


*4 


o 


"O  /J 


IM 


A  test  for  all  bond  papers  and  light  weight 
ledgers.  Shake  the  paper  and  listen  to  the 
"crackle."  Good  paper  will  rattle  and  snap 
like  a  crisp  new  {100  bill. 

3- for 

X   V*^       "Erasing" 

A  good  ledger  paper  must  be  extra  well 
sized,  so  tliat  you  can  erase  on  the  same  spot 
and  write  over  each  new  surface  without  the 
ink  spreading.  An  important  test  on  ma- 
chine ledger  work. 


4— for 
'Wear" 


Rub  the  paper  between  your  knuckles  as  a 
washerwoman  works  suds  into  a  garment. 
Any  paper  will  lose  its  form  and  finish  on  this 
test.  But  good  ledger  or  bond  will  retain  its 
strength;  will  not  tear,  or  show  pin  holes 
when  held  to  a  light. 


5— for 
P>    "Strength' 


Tear  the  paper.  The  "pull"  necessary  to 
start  the  tear  and  enlarge  it  indicates  the 
quality  of  the  fibre  and  the  care  used  in  man- 
ufacture. 


6 — for 
"Finish" 


Mold  the  paper  on  a  level  with  the  eye  and 
look  along  the  surface.  A  good  ledger  is 
smooth,  firm,  evenly  finished — both  sides 
alike.  A  good  bond  is  slightly  uneven,  yet 
with  no  "hills  and  valleys"  on  either  side. 


7— for 
'Looks" 


Hold  the  paper  up  to  a  light.  A  good  ledger 
is  even-toned  and  bright  in  color.  A  gooil 
bond  is  somewhat  mottled  but  with  uniform 
appearance.  Both  will  be  without  spots  or 
waxy  patches. 


These  7 Simple  PaperTests 

Will  Make  lou  aJud^e  of 

Qood  Business  Paper 


UNLESS  you  are  a  paper  ex- 
pert you  undoubtedly 
have  found  it  quite  difficult  to 
judge  good  business  paper. 

When  you  have  had  to  de- 
cide between  two  makes  of 
letter  or  ledger  papers — papers 
that  looked  alike  and  seemed 
alike — you  have  had  no  accu- 
rate method  of  determining 
a  choice.  Price  probably 
swayed  you.  Yet  price  is  the 
one  test  not  to  use  in  judging 
the  quality  of  a  paper. 

What  business  men  have 
been  looking  for  is  a  series  of 
simple,  homely  tests  that  any 
one  can  make.  Tests  that  will 
tell  you  immediately  the  true 
character  and  quality  of  the 
business  paper  you  buy. 

Our  68  years  of  experience 
in  making  good  busi- 
ness papers  enables  us. 
to  offer  you  the  ' '  Par- 
sons Tests  "  —  simple, 


accurate,  easy  to  make.  They 
are  good  enough  for  us  to  use 
at  our  own  mills  in  judging 
the  quality  of  our  own  manu- 
facture. 

To  assist  you  in  making 
these  tests,  as  illustrated  here, 
we  will  send  a  liberal  sample 
book  of  Parsons  Defendum 
Ledger  Paper  in  white  and  also 
in  buff  that  is  becoming  so 
popular  because  of  its  ease  on 
the  eyes. 

Test  the  qualitjT  of  Defend- 
um Ledger  with  the  ledger 
paper  you  are  now  using.  Test 
the  lighter  weights  with  the 
letter  paper  you  are  now  using. 
These  tests  will  show  you  why 
Parsons  Defendum  Ledger  is 
the  largest  selling  ledger  paper 
in  the  world. 

Parsons  Paper  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Preserve  this  page  for  ready 
reference.      Write  for  the  Par- 
sons Defendum  Sample  Booh, 
and  additional  copies  of  the 
Parsons  Tests. " 


'Makers  of  Good  Business  Paper  Since  1853 

P1PSAVS    )    Defend  um  Ledger     Parsons  Bond     01<l  Hampden  Bond      MercantiL    Bond 

PRODUCTS 


Algonquin  Bond        GrOthtO  Bond 

Mercantile  Record 


Parsons  Linen  .<rr,/rh  Linen  Ledgt  r 

Parclnnenf  Bristol 
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^/xT  least  seventy  million  hands 
and  thirty-five  million  faces  are 
washed  three  or  more  times  every 
day  with  Ivory  Soap. 

A  simple  matter  to  be  sure, — this 
keeping  the  hands  and  face  feel- 
ing and  looking  right — a  mere 
part  of  the  day's  routine, — yet 
when  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  how 
well  it  proves  the  all-round  ex- 
cellence of  Ivory  Soap  and  its 
all-round  suitability  for  bath,  toi- 


let, shampoo,  nursery  and  fine 
laundry. 

Only  a  soap  that  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired  could  become  so  fixed 
a  part  of  our  daily  lives.  Let 
just  one  of  Ivory's  qualities  be 
lacking  and  it  soon  would  be 
classed  as  simply  another  soap 
among  the  many  that  may  claim 
the  honor  of  our  acquaintance 
temporarily  but  not  our  life-long 
every-day  friendship. 

In  Ivory  is  found  every  one  of 
the  seven  qualities  that  soap 
should  have  to  be  safe  and  effi- 
cient— and  must  have  to  be  per- 
manently acceptable  for  any  and 
all  uses.  Abundant  lather,  easy 
rinsing,  mildness,  purity,  white- 
ness, fragrance,  "it  floats" — no 
one  can  ask  more  of  soap,  no  one 
should  be  satisfied  with  less. 


Whenever  soap  comes  %)i  contact 
vjith  the  skin — use  Ivory 


■ 


IVORY  SOAP . . . . 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON   UNEMPLOYMENT. 
The  reader  will  recognize  Secretary  Davis,  Secretary  Hoover,  Samuel  Gompers  and  Charles  M.  Schwab. 


NATION-WIDE  "  FIRST-AID "  FOR  THE  JORLESS. 


THERE  IS  ENOUGH  MENACE  in  the  unemployment 
situation,  as  cold  weather  sets  in,  whether  the  jobless 
army  is  a  few  thousand  larger  or  smaller,  to  call  for  na- 
tion-wide emergency  treatment.  This,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion 
reached  by  President  Harding's  National  Conference  on  Unem- 
ployment and  generally  confirmed  by  the  daily  newspapers  who 
know  the  local  conditions  throughout  the  country.  In  its  emer- 
gency report  the  conference  places  the  number  of  our  unemployed 
to-day  at  "between  3,500,000  and  5,500,000 "—the  Department 
of  Labor  conceding  a  reduction  of  200,000  since  its  earlier  figures 
were  given  out.  Normal  unemployment  in  this  country,  one  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  conference  stated,  is  "about  1,500,000." 
In  England,  as  shxnvn  on  another  page,  an  unemployed  army  of 
1,500,000  is  considered  alarming.  Another  expert  told  the  con- 
ferees that  involuntary  idleness  in  the  United  States  between 
July,  1920,  and  August,  1921,  had  meant  a  loss  in  wages  amount- 
ing to  $6,-500,000,000.  For  purposes  of  comparison  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  report  in  Berlin  dispatches  that  the  number  of 
unemployed  in  Germany  is  "less  than  400,000,"  and  that  this 
number  is  "decreasing  steadily." 

The  problem  of  meeting  the  emergency  of  unemployment  "is 
primarily  a  community  problem,"  declares  the  conference's 
steering  committee;  and  it  therefore  calls  upon  municipal  authori- 
ties in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  organize  emergency  committees 
to  grapple  with  it.  These  committees  are  urged  to  see  that 
local  public  construction  work  is  begun,  that  factory  and  store 
repairs  are  undertaken  now,  and  that,  where  necessary,  work  is 
distributed  on  the  part-time  employment  basis,  thus  taking  care 
of  as  many  jobless  as  possible.  Its  further  recommendations  are 
thus  summarized  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Herald: 

"That  the  Federal,  State  and  municipal  governments  proceed 
at  once  with  the  expansion  of  their  school,  sewerage  and  repa it- 
work  and  with  public  buildings  and  road  construction. 

"That  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  readjust  the  prices  of 


their  commoditits  to  replacement  values  in  terms  of  efficient 
producing  and  distributing  cost  plus  reasonable  profit,  and  that 
retailers  follow  this  lead  in  price  reduction  so  that  the  confidence 
of  the  buying  public  may  be  restored. 

"That  the  construction  industry  be  revived  to  reduce  the 
shortage  of  homes  and  to  cut  down  unemployment  in  the  building 
trades  by  concerted  action  in  the  States  against  those  factors, 
such  as  'undue  costs'  and  'malignant  combinations,'  which  have 
been  making  proper  expansion  impossible." 

In  the  building  industry,  "which  has  been  artificially  restricted 
during  and  since  the  war"  the  conference  sees  "the  greatest  area 
for  immediate  relief  of  unemployment."  On  this  point  its  report 
says : 

"We  are  short  more  than  a  million  homes;  all  kinds  of  building 
and  construction  are  far  behind  national  necessity.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production,  in  March  of  this 
year,  estimated  the  total  construction  shortage  in  the  country  at 
between  ten  and  twenty  billion  dollars.  Considering  all  branches 
of  the  constructed  industries,  more  than  two  million  people  could 
be  employed  if  construction  were  resumed.  Undue  cost  and 
malignant  combinations  have  made  proper  expansion  impossible 
and  contributed  largely  to  this  unemployment  situation.  In  sonic 
places  these  matters  have  been  cleaned  up.  In  other  places  they 
have  not  and  are  an  affront  to  public  decency.  In  some  places 
these  things  have  not  existed.  In  others  costs  have  been  ad- 
justed. Some  materials  have  been  reduced  in  price  as  much  as 
can  be  expected.  Where  conditions  have  been  righted,  construc- 
tion should  proceed,  but  there  is  still  a  need  of  community  action 
in  provision  of  capital  on  terms  that  will  encourage  home  build- 
ing. Where  the  costs  are  still  above  the  other  economic  levels  of 
the  community,  there  should  he  searching  inquiry  and  action  in 
the  situation.  We  recommend  that  the  Governors  summon 
representative  committees,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Mayors 
or  otherwise,  as  they  may  determine  fa)  to  determine  facts;  (b) 
to  organize  community  action  in  securing  adjustments  in  cost, 
including  removal  of  freight  discriminations  and  clean  out  cam- 
paigns against  combinations,  restrictions  of  effort,  and  unst  und 
practises  where  they  exist  to  the  end  that  building  may  be  ft  lly 
resumed." 

Included  in  the  steering  committee's  report  is  the  program  of 
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THE   CONNECTING    BELT. 

— Thurlby  in  the  Seattle  Times. 


the     manufacturers'     committee,     which     offers    the    following 
recommendations : 

""Part-time  work,  through  reduced  time  or  rotation  of  jobs. 

"As  far  as  possible,  manufacturing  for  stock. 

"Taking  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  to  do  as 
much  plant  construction,  repairs  and  cleaning  up  as  is  possible, 
with  the  consequent  transfer  of  many  employees  to  other  than 
their  regular  work. 

"Reduction  of  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  day. 

"The  reduction  of  the  work  week  to  a  lower  number  of 
days  during  the  present  period  of  industrial  depression." 

Editorial  approval  of  the  Conference's  emergency  program  is 
intermingled  with  expressions  of  disappointment  because  it 
doesn't  go  deeper  into  the  problem.  "It  was  appropriate," 
remarks  the  Socialist  (New  York)  Call,  "that  fifty  jobless  ex- 
soldiers  stood  on  the  sidewalk  and  sang,  while  the  report  was 
being  read,  'Wait  Till  the  Clouds  Roll  By'."  It  is  "admirable 
as  far  as  it  goes,"  but  "inadequate,"  thinks  the  New  York 
Globe,  which  says  that  "the  Administration  can  not  wash  its 
hands  of  responsibility  for  the  unemployed  and  piously  ask 
the  States  and  the  cities  to  carry  the  full  load."  The  Conference 
has  "put  the  cart  before  the  horse"  in  treating  unemployment  as 
a  local  matter,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce.  Its  proposals  offer  nothing  for  the  betterment  of  under- 
lying conditions,  adds  this  New  York  paper,  which  goes  onto  ask: 

"Why  regard  unemployment  as  a  casual  or  incidental  feature 
of  economic  disturbance  and  as  such  to  be  cared  or  provided 
for  on  a  sporadic  hasis?  Why  not  regard  its  existence  as  calling 
for  the  most  thorough  probing  of  our  tax.  tariff,  and  railway 
problems  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  cause  and  applying 
tin   remedies  for  present  evils?" 

"The  President;  after  gathering  up  the  problem  from  the 
localities  and  taking  ii  pu  to  Washington  fin-  examination,  is  now 

passing  it   hack  to  the  Localities  just  as  it   was,"  remarks  the  \ew 

York  World;  and  the  Minneapolis  Minnesota  Star,  after  perusing 
the  report,  remarks  cynically   that    "nothing  LS  either  settled  or 

unsettled"  by  it.  Theodore  ||.  Price,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Newa  Record,  predicts  little  result  from  the  emergency  program 
because  "  the  real  trouble  is  the  overgrowth  of  our  city  population, 
and  unemployment   will  probably  be  a  recurring  phenomenon 

until   people  are  driven  Lack  to  the  country." 


But  "no  one  expected  the  Unemployment  Conference  to  abol- 
ish unemployment  with  a  wave  of  a  Federal  wand,"  avers  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  which  continues: 

"It  is  ill-natured  for  critics  to  jeer  because  this  national  gather- 
ing comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  is  primarily  one  for 
the  local  communities.  The  important  consideration  is  that  it 
accompanies  its  statement  of  this  fundamental  fact  with  a 
thoughtful,  promising  program  of  attack,  and  that  it  creates  a 
national  mechanism  for  coordinating  and  guiding  local  effort. 
The  nation  can  itself  provide  large-scale  employment  only  in 
two  ways:  by  appropriating  millions,  as  in  the  past,  for  Federal- 


THE   UNEMPLOYED:   "GIVE  ME  A  CHANCE  AT  IT." 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


State  road  construction,  and  by  expediting  public  building  al- 
ready covered  by  appropriations.  The  Conference  is  for  these 
steps.  But  much  more  is  to  be  expected  from  the  galvanization 
of  private  and  public  effort  in  our  municipalities  by  a  chain  of 
local  committees,  advised  and  guided  by  the  national  commit- 
tee, to  head  which  Secretary  Hoover  has  just  appointed  Mr. 
Arthur  Woods." 

"It  will  not  be  claimed  that  this  program  will  work  miracles," 
says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "but  it  will  do  some  good."  "The 
measures  recommended  are  intended  only  to  suggest  ways  of 
meeting  a  swift  emergency,  and  upon  that  narrow  basis  the 
program  should  be  judged,"  notes  the  New  York  Globe.  And  in 
the  Washington  Post,  which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "semi- 
official," we  read: 

"  The  Post  has  previously  stated  that  the  unemployment 
problem  can  not  be  solved  by  Congressional  enactment  or  by 
executive  order.  To  that  statement  it  may  be  added  that  no 
formula  devised  by  the  conference  will  automatically  cure  the 
situation.      Only  an  internal  remedy  will  prove  effective. 

"The  practical  question  which  presents  itself  to  the  country 
is  to  find  employment  for  2,0(X),(XXJ  people  who  are  idle  and 
want  to  work.  There  are  now,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  about  12,000,000  persons  engaged  in 
what  are  known  as  productive  industries.  Thus  the  problem 
narrows  down  to  this:  I'ul  another  man  or  woman  at  work  for 
every  six  persons  now  on  the  payroll. 

"It  can  he  done  if  the  influences  in  the  nation  are  coordinated 
to  that  end.  When  each  community  strives  to  excel  in  reducing 
its  idle  contingent,  the  results  will  quickly  show." 

Turning  to  Mr.  Hoover's  Washington  Herald,  we  find  the 
problem  presented  from  a  somewhat  different  angle: 
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"The  bald  fact  is  that  there  are  the  4,000,000  idle.  That  to 
treat  this  as  someone's  fault,  or  as  a  problem  for  charity,  or  as  a 
local  condition  to  be  met  by  localities  as  individuals,  is  unworthy 
our  Amercanism  and  in  direct  contravention  of  our  governmental 
and  social  system,  and  of  all  that  is  distinctly  American.  The 
one  fundamental  American  right  is  to  work,  to  be  self-support  ins/, 
to  have  an  economic  chance  and  equal  industrial  opportunity. 
Political  opportunity  and  economic  opportunity  are  correlatives. 
Neither  can  long  exist  without  the  other  without  leading  to 
social  upheaval,  or  social  collapse.  Where  either  is  denied 
property  rights  are  in  jeopardy.   .   .   . 

"It  is  suggested  that  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers reduce  prices.  Why  should  prices  have  advanced  in  the 
last  month?  Certainly  raw  materials  and  labor  charges  can 
not  be  held  responsible  for  this;  and  probably  nothing  would 
bring  a  greater  measure  of  relief  than  reduced  prices  to  induce 
broader  buying.  Every  item  in  all  this  shows  the  national 
character  of  the  situation  and  that  it  can  be  adequately  met 
only  by  concerted,  national,  cooperative  action  involving  every 
element  of  our  economic  life. 

"  The  Herald  takes  issue  that  Congress  should  not  be  appealed 
to  in  the  emergency.  There  is  much  Congress  can  do  and 
should  do,  not  as  a  bonus,  but  as  the  opposite  of  a  dole.  If 
ever  there  was  a  call  for  real  statesmanship  in  America,  it  is 
now  to  bring  a  wise,  constructive,  economic  program,  not 
a  hodgepodge  of  favor  or  privilege,  but  a  policy  which  will 
put  substance  under  equal  economic  opportunity  and  assure 
a  man's  right  to  be  able  to  support  his  own  family  in  his 
own  home." 

The  most  conspicuous  defect  of  the  emergency  report,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  editors,  is  that  it  ignores  the  question  of  wage 
reduction.  "The  basic  need  is  that  the  prices  of  all  essential 
commodities  shall  be  reduced,  and  the  major  factor  in  prices  is 
wages,"  says  the  New  York  Times;  and  the  New  York  Herald 
declares  that  "the  wage  question  is  the  very  heart  of  the  unem- 
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A  NIAGARA  GOING   TO  WASTE. 

— "Williams  in  tin-  New  York  American. 


ployment  question."  If  the  conference  is  to  get  anywhere 
it  must  face  the  truth  regarding  the  need  of  wage  cuts,  avers  the 
Newark  News,  which  continues: 

"If  Mr.  Gompers  or  anybody  else  thinks  that  it  is  within  the 
power  of  any  thirty-eight  conferees  at  Washington  to  put  all 
union  employees  back  at  regular  work  at  union  wages  in  times 
like  these,  lie  is  an  optimist  indeed.  Organized  labor  clings 
tenaciously  to  the  idea  that  in  the  liquidation  period  it  alone  can 
escape  the  deflation  process.    But  it  clings  in  vain.    On  the  other 


hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  plenty  of  employers 
eager  to  make  this  the  occasion  for  pounding  wages  down. 
Between  the  two  there  is  a  golden  mean  of  readjustment,  and  an 
unwillingness  by  either  side  to  seek  it  obstructs  the  major  object 
of  the  conference. 

"Perhaps  the  conference  as  a  whole  will  go  into  this  question 
of  creating  employment  by  lowered  wages,  irrespective  of 
the  attitude  of  the  committee  Mr.  Gompers  seems  to 
have  dominated.  It  can  not  do  otherwise  and  be  true  to 
its  trust." 


"Capital,  as  represented  by  business  and  industry  in  the 
National  Unemployment  Conference,  is  making  a  far  better 
showing  than  labor  in  getting  at  the  problem,"  declares  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  which  points  out  that  while  business 
and  industry  admit  that  "it  is  time  to  take  more  losses  and  get 
back  to  normal,"  labor  "lags,  waiting  for  some  advantage."  It 
is  now  labor's  turn  to  offer  its  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  thinks  this  Philadelphia  paper,  which  concludes 
an  editorial  headed  "What  Will  Labor  Do9"  with  the  following 
challenging  paragraphs: 

"Senator  Nelson  declares  that  workmen  are  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  much  unemployment,  because  they  will  not  consent 
to  a  readjustment  in  wages.  He  mentions  the  rail  workers;  but 
he  might  have  included  the  building  trades  and  a  dozen  others. 
There  is  an  impression  abroad  that  thousands  out  of  work 
might  be  working  if  they  would  accept  the  class  of  work  offered 
and  the  wages  that  can  be  paid. 

"No  matter  how  hard  the  nation  may  cry,  it  can  not  give 
back  the  war-time  jobs  at  the  war-time  w'ages.  The  emergency 
measures  are  temporary  stimulants;  'shoots  in  the  arm'  to  rally 
a  weak  patient.  If  the  patient  goes  back  to  his  old  ways  and 
excesses,  he  will  again  collapse.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
industry  can  not  pay  war-time  w^ages  or  anything  like  war-time 
wages.  If  the  unemployed  are  waiting  for  this,  they  are  likely 
to  be  'unemployed'  for  a  long  time. 

"What  will  labor  do  about  it?  Business  has  recognized  an 
emergency  and  admits  its  share  of  the  responsibility." 

"Will  labor  recognize  and  admit  its  share  of  the  emergency 
and  the  responsibility,  consider  and  accept  the  necessary  reduc- 
tions and  take  the  road  to  meet  emergency  half  way?  If  not,  the 
success  of  the  conference  and  its  plans,  temporary  and  perma- 
nent, can  be  no  more  than  half-success  at  best." 


NO    BELF   WANTED. 
(Cover  for  The  American  Legion  Weekly  of  Octotx 
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NEW  YORK'S  ANSWER  TO  THE 
TRANSIT  PUZZLE 

THOUSANDS  OF  DECREPIT  '•trolley-'  systems 
throughout  the  country,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
citizens  suffering  by  the  disorganization  of  city  transit, 
may  find  help  for  their  troubles  in  New  York's  ambitious  attempt 
to  devise  a  permanent  traction  program.  Two  points  in  particu- 
lar catch  the  journalistic  eyes  of  the  country  in  the  report  of  the 
city's  transit  commission:  it  recommends  municipal  ownership 
and  consolidation  of  all  the  lines,  and  it  provides  that  the  five- 
cent  fare  shall  be  retained  for  at  least  a  year,  with  probabilities 
that  it  will  be  continued  or 
even  reduced  at  the  end  of 
that  time.  Speaking  for  t  lie 
District  of  Columbia,  Mr. 
Hoover's  Washington  Her- 
ald argues  for  a  similar 
solution  of  traction  difficul- 
ty- in  the  District,  "which 
also  has  maintained  a  five- 
cent  fare,  tho  it  has  put 
several  lines  in  the  hands  of 
a  receiver."  There  is  no 
possible  solution  other  than 
"consolidation  at  earning 
values,"  this  editor  con- 
clude-. "Paper  values, 
hook  values,  stocks  on 
which  the  railways  do  not 
earn  a  dividend,  must  be 
written  off."  The  Spring- 
field Republican  believes 
that  the  commission's  re- 
port "contains  the  promise 
of  a  really  satisfactory  pro- 
gram for  the  first  time 
since  travel  about  the  city 
began  to  be  complicated 
and  congested,  which  was  a 
good  -  many     years     ago." 

The  Xew  Haven  Journal-Courier,  taking  a  similarly  favorable 
view,  concludes  that  "if  the  plan  succeeds,  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  Bee  the  principle  upon  which  it  turns  attract  the  attention  of 
all  American  municipalities.  It  must,  unless  all  sight  is  lost  of 
its  character  as  a  community  problem."  It  must  be  remembered, 
too.  the  Newark  Evening  Neu-s  warns  its  readers,  that  New 
York's  drastic  program  is  prepared  for  roads,  a  number  of  which 
are  bankrupt  or  threatened  with  bankruptcy.  However,  con- 
cedes this  journal,  "success  with  a  five-cent  fare  under  the  new 
plan  may  prove  in  degree  thee:itontof  which  stock  manipulation 
i-  responsible  tor  the  roads'  ih.ancial  condition,  if  due  allowance 
is  made  for  the  necessary  waste  created  by  revolutions  in  the 
system  of  transportation."  Looking  at  the  report  from  the 
largest  of  the  neighboring  cities,  where  transit  difficulties  have 
become  almost  as  serious  as  in  New  York,  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  observes  that,  bad  as  Manhattan  may  be — 

"They  have  five-cent  trolley  fares  on  their  surprizingly  efficient 
lines.  They  have  always  had  them — even  while  the  rest  of  the 
country  has  had  to  dig  painfully  for  more.  They  propose  to  keep 
nickel  fans  and,  with  that  purpose  in  view,  they  have  formu- 
lated a  plan  for  the  merger  and  Future  municipal  ownership  of  all 
Btreet-car  .-;.  items  on  their  island. 

"They  believe  that  they  can  buy  all  subway,  overhead  and 
surface  lines  and  reorder  them  In  one  system  for  the  good  of  the 

City,  and  then  retire  their  purchase  bonds  with  future  profits 
from  live-cent  fares!     They  have  redefined  the  issues  at  stake  in  a 

hundred  controversies  and  Formulated  a  simple  principle  thai 

>ner  or  Liter  must  be  universally  acceptable. 

"They  hold,  by  Inference,  thai  in  every  large  city  trolley  ser- 


WHAT  THE  TRANSIT  BOARD  PROPOSES 

(Essential  features  of  the  plan  for  the  reorganization  and  operation  of 
New  York's  transit  system  as  summarized  by  the  Xew  York  Evening   Mail) 

Municipal  Ownership — Through  surrender  by  the  companies  of  all 
existing  franchises,  including  "perpetual  franchises,"  in  return  for  se- 
curities based  on  actual  value  of  lines  for  operating  purposes. 

Five-cent  Fares — Provided  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  inauguration 
of  the  system,  after  which  a  rate  fixed  automatically  to  meet  actual 
cost  of  operation. 

Unified  System— By  the  consolidation  of  all  necessary  lines  under  the 
direction  of  a  single  ownership  and  authority. 


vice  is  a  necessity  of  life  and  that  it  should  be  free  forever  from 
the  depressing  influence  of  political  and  financial  opportunism. 

"The  cliff-dwellers  are  indubitably  right  in  that  assumption. 
So  large  have  American  cities  growm  that  you  cannot  get  to  work 
without  the  trolley.  You  cannot  get  home  without  them.  You 
cannot  hold  a  job  or  earn  ..,  living  or  do  the  day's  shopping 
without  the  incidental  help  of  the  street  cars. 

"Street-car  systems  ought  to  be  as  free  from  deliberate  exploi- 
tation by  profit-takers  as  the  water  supply  is.  Ordinarily  there 
is  no  substitute — no  alternative." 

Much  of  the  trouble  with  transit  systems  all  over  the  country, 
believes  this  journal,  is  due  to  absentee  ownership.  "A  group  of 
financiers  sitting  in  Buffalo  and  in  New  York  naturally  can  know 

little  or  nothing  about  the 
transit  requirements  of 
Camden,  New  Jersey.  But, 
as  matters  are  going  nowa- 
days, they  may  have  full 
power  to  dictate  the  rate 
of  fare  and  the  operating 
policy  of  the  Camden  car 
line."  As  for  the  greatest 
danger  of  municipal  control, 
political  graft,  the  propon- 
ents of  the  principle  believe 
that— 


Public  Control — Through  a  board  of  seven  members,  three  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  one  each  by  three  operating  companies  and  a 
chairman  to  be  selected  by  the  other  six,  or  in  case  of  failure  to  agree, 
to  be  named  by  the  Transit  Commission  or  whatever  body  may  suc- 
ceed it. 


Private  Operation — Through  the  organization  of  three  companies  desig- 
nated for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  respective  groups  under  the 
supervision  of  a  fourth  company,  whose  managing  directorate  is  the 
board  of  control. 

Universal  Transfers — To  be  established  at  proper  points  on  all  the  lines 
of  the  three  operating  systems  as  rapidly  as  financial  conditions  will 
permit. 

Promt  Sharing — After  payment  of  all  obligations  and  maintenance  of  a 
"  barometer'  fund  (reserve),  a  fund  to  b6  used  for  the  joint  benefit  of 
the  operating  personnel. 

Paying  Off  Debt — Provision  for  the  amortization  within  the  period  of 
the  leases  of  the  valuations  fixed  by  the  Transit  Commission. 


"The  practise  of  muni- 
cipal ownership  would  be 
fatal  to  'the  rotten  politi- 
cians '  whose  sins  are  f orever 
being  recounted  in  defense 
of  the  private  ownership  of 
basic  public  utilities.  Men 
who  support  the  New  York 
plan  insist  that  the  public 
tolerates  rotten  politics  only 
so  long  as  it  feels  no  direct- 
injury  from  the  system. 

"The  public  will  not 
realize  that  it  is  being  hurt 
every  day  indirectly.  But 
translate  Tammanyism  or 
Vareism  in  terms  of  street 
car  fares  or  service  and,  the 
New  Yorkers  believe,  you 
Avill  have  the  public  on  the  warpath  in  no  time." 

A  summary  of  the  chief  proposals,  given  in  the  central 
"box"  on  this  page,  shows  briefly  what  the  commission  pro- 
poses to  do.  This  drastic-looking  program  is  reenforced  by 
the  language  which  is  used  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  changes 
recommended.  The  commission  says,  for  instance,  regarding 
the  present  financial  conditions  of  the  companies  which  it  is 
proposed  to  merge  under  municipal  ownership: 

"There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  that  their  plight  is  attributable 
in  no  small  degree  to  incidents  of  their  own  selfish  and  often 
unsavory  history.  Revenues  that  in  the  past  should  have  gone 
into  better  facilities,  or  into  the  maintenance  of  reserves  that 
conservative  business  practise  required,  have  been  paid  into 
private  pockets  through  swollen  or  forced  dividends.  Beyond 
question,  many  millions  of  dollars  realized  from  nickel  fares  have 
thus  been  diverted  from  the  purposes  to  which  morally  they 
belonged.  This  was  true  ten  years  or  more  ago  in  the  case  of 
most  of  the  surface  lines,  almost  none  of  which  has  paid  any 
dividends  since.  It  has  been  exemplified  strikingly  in  the  recent 
policy  of  the  Intorborough  Company." 

Hire  is  certainly  no  attempt  to  let  the  transit  corporations 
down  easy,  argue  the  defenders  of  the  report.  Nor,  in  proposing 
to  get  rid  of  all  false  valuations,  burdensome  inter-leases,  and, 
in  general,  "to  clean  out  the  separate  special  private  interests 
with  their  persistent  fried  ion  and  conflicting  policies,"  does  the 
commission  anywhere  suggest  that  municipal  ownership  "shall 
iim  ,111  showers  of  plums  for  private  holders  of  transit  securities." 
On  the  contrary,  the  reporl  Bays: 
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"In  readjusting  securities  on  the  basis  of  honest  value  the 
commission  has  in  view,  and  will  insist  upon,  the  elimination  of 
'water'  of  every  description  and  the  frank  recognition  of  a  de- 
preciation that  investors  have  long  since  discounted.  In  requir- 
ing that  existing  '  pref erentials '  be  given  up,  as  a  part  return  for 
the  stability  the  plan  would  give  to  real  investment,  the  com- 
mission again  seeks  to  cut  out  whatever  has  become  unstable 
or  artificial  in  transit  finance.  Preferential  allowances  held  to 
be  fair  and  necessary  when  the  dual  contracts  were  negotiated 
ten  years  ago  are  not  fair  under  the  conditions  of  to-day.  If  the 
subway  operators  argue  that  their  preferentials  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  that  a  fare  should  be  fixed  sufficient  to  cover  them, 
they  would  claim  in  effect  that  they  alone  are  entitled  to  100 
per  cent,  protection  against 
the  losses  and  shrinkages  of  the 
war,  while  the  city,  the  private 
investors  and  every  other  party 
to  the  old  agreements  have 
been  required  to  carry  very 
substantial  losses,  direct  and 
indirect." 

"The  commission  makes  the 
right  approach  to  its  task  when 
it  acknowledges  that  ground 
exists  for  public  anger  over  the 
past  history  of  traction  in  this 
city."  declares  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  putting  itself 
on  record  in  favor  of  the  re- 
port. Public  attention,  it 
goes  on,  "will  no  doubt  center 
about  the  commission's  stand 
on  the  five-cent  fare,"  and  in 
this  particular  "the  basic  con- 
sideration is  that,  when  fare 
readjustments  do  become 
necessary,  they  will  leave  the 
public  with  the  sense  that  it  is 
not  being  'gouged'  by  the 
'interests'  but  that  it  is  being 
asked  to  pay  a  fair  return  for 
efficient  and  honest  service." 
The  New  York  Times.  Herald, 
Tribune,   and    World,   without 

regard  to  political  complexion,  have  joined  in  enthusiastic- 
support  of  the  commission's  recommendations.  A  more  reserved 
opinion  is  exprest  by  The  Globe,  which  concludes  that  "the 
promise"  of  the  report  is  excellent,  but  the  details  may  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  tinkering.  "Excellent,"  sums  up  the 
verdict   of    The  Evening  World,    The  Evening  Mail;  and  The  Sun. 

This  almost  unanimous  judgment  of  approval,  both  within 
and  outside  the  city,  is  tempered  in  a  few  instances  by  regret 
that  the  report,  by  being  issued  shortly  before  New  York's 
municipal  election — seemingly  in  order  to  take  the  wind  out  of 
Mayor  Hylan's  campaign  issues  of  a  five-cent  fare  and  municipal 
ownership — acquires  a  taint  of  political  partizanship.  ■  The 
Hearst  papers,  supporting  the  Mayor,  charge  that  the  admittedly 
"preliminary  plan"  is  issued  merely  as  a  vote-catcher,  and  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  "jokers"  will  be  incorporated,  after  elec- 
tion, to  permit  an  eight  or  ten  cent  fare,  with  the  city's  backing 
of  "the  same  private  interests  that  now  operate  and  control  the 
lines."  It  is  notable,  however,  that  Mayor  Hylan's  own  plan 
aims  at  much  the  same  ends,  through  the  use  of  much  the  same 
means,  advocated  by  the  commission.  His  ''recommendation." 
as  quoted  by  the  New  York  American,  is  that — 

"The  privi  to  operators  turn  the  city-owned  subways  back  to 
the  city  for  municipal  operation  at  a  five-cent  fare.  These  lines 
carry  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  passengers  in  the  city. 
The  remainder  can  be  better  accommodated  by  the  operation  of 
modern  automobile  buses.  Surface  lines  thai  have  become 
obsolete  can  and  should  be  taken  off  the  streets  of  our  city. 
The  city  will  not  buy  them." 


CHIEF  PROBLEM  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 


Ti 


^HE  CENTRAL  PROBLEM  of  the  Conference  soon  to 
be  held  at  Washington  is  China.  "  The  declared  purpose 
is  to  bring  the  Powers  into  conference  to  discuss  every 
problem  affecting  China's  relations  with  foreign  nations,  with 
thaobjeet  of  reaching  a  common  understanding  deemed  essential 
to  the  avoidance  of  friction  and  the  perilous  clashing  of  interests." 
explains  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  And  in  the  opinion 
of  Mark  Sullivan,  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "of  all  the  discussion  at  the  coming  Conference 

which  is  comprehended  under 
the  phrase  'Far  Eastern  ques- 
tions,' 90  per  cent,  has  to  do 
with  China."  At  the  present 
moment,  he  adds,  the  vitality 
of  China  is  especially  weakened 
by  factionalism.  "China  has 
for  years  been  carrying  on  a 
civil  war  comparable  in  mag- 
nitude and  importance  to 
our  own,"  notes  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  "tho  very 
different  in  character.  In 
fact,  it  resembles  our  own  in 
that  the  southern  part  of 
China  has  been  trying  to 
secede."  Mainly  on  this  ac- 
count we  find  that  pacifist 
China  stands  first  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  the 
number  of  soldiers  actually 
under  arms,  being  credited 
with  1,370.000,  while  France's 
strength  is  placed  at  1,034,000 
men.  The  government  at 
Peking,  we  are  told,  is  the  one 
which  represented  China  at 
the  Peace  Conference,  signed 
Japan's  twenty-one  demands 
and  borrowed  quite  recently 
$30,000,000  from  Japan,  making  a  grand  total  of  8300.000.000. 
The  government  of  southern  China,  established  at  Canton 
and  representing,  according  to  dispatches,  more  than  half  of 
China's  total  population,  resents  this  propensity  to  borrow, 
particularly  from  Japan,  and  disapproves  of  the  Peking 
Government's  action  regarding  Japan's  famous  "twenty- 
one  demands."  It  is,  furthermore,  afraid  that  the  Peking 
delegation  to  the  Conference  will  be  dominated  by  Japanese 
intrigue,  according  to  the  New  York  Times.  Therefore,  thinks 
this  paper,  "if  President  Harding  wants  all  China  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference,  it  must  invite  the  Canton  Government 
to  send  delegates."  Dr.  Wu  Ting  Fang,  former  Chinese  Minister 
to  the  United  States,  is  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Dr.  Sun 
Yat  Sen's  Canton  Government,  and  in  his  opinion  "Peking  is 
too  far  committed  to  Japan  to  make  a  strong  case  in  the  Wash- 
ington Conference." 

As  a  part  of  her  fundamental  policy  at  the  Conference  "Japan 
will  not  permit  the  'scrapping'  of  the  'twenty-one  demands' 
agreement  with  the  Peking  Government."  cables  the  Tokyo 
correspondent  of  The  Associated  Press,  "nor  will  it  tolerate 
interference  in  the  Shantung  question."  But.  points  out  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  editorially,  "it  is  China's  contention 
that  there  is  nothing  to  discuss  with  Japan;  that  the  latter 
holds  no  legal  rights  in  Shantung;  that  Japan  is  bound  by 
her  explicit  promise  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  to  gel  out 
of  Shantung.  In  the  face  of  that  broken  pledge,  what  use  is 
there   in    negotiating   with  Japan'.''-     As  Dr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch, 


SEARCH   ME,   SOXXY. 


-Thomas  in  the  Detroit  Xews. 
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former  United  States   Minister   to   China,   explains   in  a   New 
York  Tint*  s  article: 

"The  Japanese  maintain  persistently  that  they  have  no 
designs  upon  the  political  sovereignty  of  Shantung  Province  or  of 
China.    Their  argument,   therefore,   is  much  the  same  as  tho  a 


CHINA    THINKS     ITS    A    LAUNDRY    PARTY. 

— Reynolds  in  the  Tacoma  Ledger. 


foreign  Power,  having  occupied  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  should 
assert  its  willingness  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  political  control 
of  the  State,  asking  in  return  merely  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system.  For  China  to  negotiate  with 
Japan  in  regard  to  Shantung  is  equivalent  to  the  surrender  of  her 
claim  to  the  railroad.  All  discussion  of  the  sovereignty  of  Shan- 
tung is  beside  the  point.  Japan  could  only  have  secured  a 
sovereignty  over  that  province  by  capturing  it  from  China  and 
even  the  Japanese  make  no  such  claim.  The  troops  along  the 
railroad  are  there  for  military  occupation." 

' '  There  can  be  no  assurance  of  permanent  peace  in  the  Pacific 
so  long  as  the  forces  which  make  for  war  are  allowed  to  continue 
at  work  in  China,"  concludes  Dr.  Reinsch.  "It  is  the  weakness 
and  disorganization  of  China  which  has  brought  about  all  the 
questions  at  issue  in  the  Far  East,"  maintains  the  Baltimore 
News.  "The  United  States  wants  nothing  in  the  Pacific  except 
what,  it  has,"  declares  the  Kansas  City  Star.  But,  as  the 
Washington  Post  explains: 

'Political  ascendency  over  China  by  Japan  is  intolerable  to 
the  Western  Powers,  including  the  United  states.     They  will 
ii-t   to  war  rather  than  submit   to  the  extinguishment  of  Chi- 
nese   sovereignty.      The    reason    for    tliis   fixt    attitude  is   quite 
simple.     It  is  a  question  of  self-defense.    The  Western  nations 

have  nothing  to  fear  from  ('lima  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese; 
thej  have  much  to  fear  from  Chinain  the  hands  of  the  Japanese." 

The  Philadelphia  Record,  on  the  other  hand  reminds  us  that 
"Japan's  friendship  is  important;  she  is  the  only  Asiatic  Power 
that    i-  strong  and   progressive    and     her    enmity  would   We  seri- 

ous."  The  United  states  wants  Japan  to  yield  something  of  its 
Asiatic  claims  and  curtail  its  naval  expansion,  notes  The  Record: 

"We    want    it    to   hunt    its    ambitions    to    dominate    Asia,    to 


reduce  its  navy,  and  to  give  Shantung  to  us  so  that  we  can 
give  it  to  China.  And  if  Japan,  shall  do  all  this,  is  it  likely 
that  she  will  do  it  without  extorting  a  good  round  price 
from  us? 

"China  is  very  anxious  to  get  back  the  port  she  leased  to  Ger- 
many for  99  years,  but  she  will  not  take  it  from  Japan.  The  rest 
of  the  world  must  take  it  from  Japan  and  present  it  to  China  on 
a  tray.  The  Paris  Peace  Conference  refused  to  do  this,  and  the 
Chinese  delegates  would  not  sign  the  Treaty.  The  League  of 
Nations  has  so  far  declined  to  do  it.  But  America  having  shown 
its  antagonism  to  Japan,  and  having  espoused  the  cause  of  China, 
which  is  helpless  and  which  pleads  irresponsibility  for  its  own 
acts;  its  lease  to  Germany  and  its  treaty  with  Japan,  China  is 
now  relying  upon  the  United  States  to  compromise  itself  still 
further  in  Asia  by  taking  Kiao  Chau  away  from  Japan  and  pre- 
senting it  to  China." 

"Having  protested  at  the  time  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
against  the  award  of  all  Germany's  'rights,  title  and  privileges ' 
in  Shantung  to  Japan,  China  persists  in  maintaining  that  the 
award  is  illegal  and  can  not  be  recognized,"  says  the  New  York 
World.    In  this  paper's  opinion — 

"By  adopting  this  highly  legalistic  attitude  China  has  barred 
to  herself  the  only  means  by  which  she  could  recover  Shantung. 
Japan  is  in  possession  there,  and,  wrongly  or  rightly,  the  title  was 
confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  She  is  solemnly  pledged 
to  restore  the  province  to  China,  but  so  long  as  China  on  no 
terms  will  consider  receiving  it  at  Japan's  hands,  Japan  stays 
where  she  is  and  China  is  the  poorer* 

"Nominally  China's  grievance,  in  which  she  seeks  sympathy 
and  support,  is  against  Japan,  but  actually  it  is  directed  against 
all  the  Powers  that  in  signing  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  awarded 
Shantung  to  Japan.  In  bringing  her  case  to  the  attention  of  the 
Washington  conference  she  will  be  insisting  that  the  leading 
nations  which  overruled  her  previous  protest  at  Versailles  revoke 
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JAPAN     HAS    NO    OBJECTION    To    CHINA    SITTING 
AT    'till-;    CONFERENCE   TABLE,    PROVIDING 

—  Mori-is  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


their  own  decision  and  dispossess  Japan.  If  that  were  practica- 
ble, nothing  LS  less  likely  to  happen.  B\  entering  into  direct 
negotiations  with  Japan,  China  can  obtain  for  herself  without 
great  delay  the  actual  benefits  to  which  she  is  entitled  by  regain- 
ing shantung,  but  she  prefers  the  role  of  an  uncompromising 
litigant  with  diminishing  chances  of  substantial  success." 
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EARLY  TINTS  OF  THE  BUSINESS  DAWN 

BUSINESS  IS  LIKE  AN  OPERA  SINGER— tempera- 
mental, sensitive  to  environment,  and  responsive  to  the 
attitude  of  the  public — thinks  the  Boston  Herald. 
"Is  Business  Turning  the  Corner?"  was  the  title  of  our  last 
article  on  this  important  subject,  and  since  that  time  (September 
24th)  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  has  replied  that 
"business  has  passed  the  turning  point  and  has  started  upon  the 
upgrade;  the  indications  of  such  a  trend  are  unmistakable." 
But  what  are  these  indica- 
tions? First,  perhaps,  comes 
the  net  operating  income  of 
the  country's  largest  railroads 
for  August,  which  marked 
the  best  showing  that  they 
have  made  in  more  than  a 
year.  The  total  is  estimated 
to  be  $90,000,000,  as  against 
$69,000,000  in  July.  In  July 
of  last  year,  it  is  pcinted  out, 
there  was  a  deficit  of  $11,000,- 
000.  Railroad  business  is 
barometric  because  it  con- 
sists in  hauling  the  products 
of  other  businesses.  "This 
showing  is  considered  a  hope- 
ful sign  in  the  period  of  gen- 
eral industrial  depression," 
writes  the  New  York  Times's 
Washington  correspondent ; 
"already  many  of  the  rail- 
roads have  begun  to  increase 
their  working  forces  in  the 
repair  and  maintenance  de- 
partments." Another  item 
which  encourages  the  rail- 
roads is  the  prospective  gain 
of  40  per  cent,  in  the  amount 
of  perishable  freight  during 
the  next  three  months  over 
the  corresponding  period  of 
1920. 

"The    significance    of    the 
latest  cheer-up   news  on  the 

general  business  situation  is  that  it  presents  facts  rather  than 
opinions,"  notes  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these,  reports  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is 
the  reduction  in  unemployment,  and  the  stiffeningin  ironandsteel 
prices.  Another  very  encouraging  feature  of  the  business  situa- 
tion, writes  B.  C.  Forbes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  is 
that  "idle  money  is  piling  up  so  steadily  that  the  banks  now 
have  to  seek  out  borrowers  in  order  to  find  work  for  the  funds." 
Business  conditions  in  South  America  show  unmistakable  signs  of 
recovery,  says  the  Department  of  Commerce.  In  the  woolen 
industries,  we  are  told  by  the  Springfield  Union,  "the  increase 
in  the  number  of  employed  over  a  year  ago  is  114  per  cent." 
Virtually  all  Liberty  Bond  issues  advanced  late  in  September 
to  the  highest  price  quoted  in  more  than  a  year,  the  gains 
amounting  to  $4  and  $o  on  each  *100  for  most  issues,  observes 
the  New  York  World.     In  the  opinion  of  this  paper — 

"This  is  a  highly  encouraging  symptom  for  the  general  busi- 
ness outlook.  Some  of  the  strength  in  these  bonds  is  no  doubt 
due  to  Treasury  buying  for  the  sinking  fund,  but  the  major  causes 
are  larger  and  deeper.  As  the  low  prices  had  resulted  from  the 
forced  liquidation  of  individuals  and  corporations  in  more  or 
le>s  distress  for  want  of  cash,  so  the  presenl  sharp  turnabout  in 
the  market  indicates  that  liquidation  in  thai  quarter  is  \\ <  11  over. 

"Money  is  cheaper  all  around.  This  is  another  cause  of  the 
strength  in  Liberty  Bonds.     Even  at  the  presenl  higher  prices 


for  the  best  security  in  the  world  the  yield  on  these  bonds  of 
maturities  five  years  or  so  away,  if  held  to  maturity,  is  above 
6  per  cent.,  while  railroad  equipment  notes  are  being  easily 
floated  to  yield  less  than  6  per  cent. 

"But  money  is  cheaper  all  around  for  the  reason  that  liquida- 
tion has  been  extending  all  around.  And  if  liquidation  is  over  in 
Libertv  Bonds  it  is  inferable  that  it  is  about  over  in  other  mar- 
kets." 


True,  the  number  of  business  failures  stands  at  an  unusually 
high  figure,  points  out  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — almost  twice 

as  manj-  as  a  year  ago,  notes 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  But 
the  Manchester  Union  inter- 
prets what  seems  at  first 
glance  an  "alarming  busi- 
ness death-rate"  to  be  "a 
very  healthy  mortality;  the 
elimination  of  the  para- 
sitical middleman."  In  fact, 
says  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  its  September  re- 
port, "the  month  has  been  in 
the  main  a  period  of  distinct 
encouragement,  and  gives 
promise  of  better  conditions 
as  autumn  advances."  There 
are  further  decided  improve- 
ments in  the  credit  situation, 
and  manufacturing  continues 
to  show  a  wholesome  im- 
provement in  many  lines, 
adds  the  Board.  "With  ex- 
cellent harvests,  the  West 
has  recovered  from  deflation 
more  rapidly  than  any  other 
part  of  the  country,"  be- 
lieves the  Seattle  Times. 

*'  The  New  York  and  Boston 
Federal  Reserve  banks  hav- 
ing reduced  their  rediscount 
rates  to  5  per  cent.,  the  ex- 
pectation is  that  it  will 
eventually  be  followed  by 
other  banks  in  the  system," 
remarks  the  Xew  York  Com- 
mercial. The  reduction  already  made,  thinks  the  Xew  York 
Globe,  "is  an  invitation  to  returning  business."  for  "these 
banks  have  concluded,  apparently,  that  the  period  of  liqui- 
dation is  over,  and  that  new  business  should  be  encouraged." 
We  read  on: 
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HIT     IM   AGAIN. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


"The  greatest  test  of  the  Federal  Reser  •  System  came  last 
autumn,  when  by  raising  its  discount  rate  the  Reserve  Bank 
hastened  liquidation. 

"The  important  matter,  however,  is  that  the  nation  abandoned 
the  policy  of  drift  and  soughi  to  -tier  a  course.  That  policy  is 
again  emphasized  in  the  new  lower  discount  rate.  Prophecy  in 
the  economic  sphere  is  as  dangerous  as  it  i-  elsewhere,  but  it 
is  plain  that,  other  factors  being  favorable,  a  lower  discount 
rate  will  of  itself  accelerate  business." 

"One  of  the  fav.  ruble  indication-  of  returning  prosperity  is 
that  exports  in  August  increased  $5  1.000,000  and  reached  the 
highest  point  since  March."  notes  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
Imports  were  only  $16,000,000  more  than  in  July,  adds  this  paper. 
"The  export  demand  for  corn  continued  throughout  September, 
and  is  still  in  evidence."  reports  Financial  A",.  ■  \.w  Fork). 
It  is  admitted  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  '  hat  the 

total  of  exports  during  the  last  year  or  so  ha-  shrunk  noticeabh  . 
But.  it  points  out.  "the  fact  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
amounl  of  goods  exported  in  the  last  year  compares  favorably 
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with  any  year  during  the  war.   and  shows  a  marked  increase 
over  the  total  of  export   trade  in  pre-war  years." 

While  the  railroad  earnings  quoted  earlier  are  said  to  be  "en- 
couraging," experts  say  that  the  carriers,  under  present  condi- 
tions of  business,  will  not  be  able  to  reduce  rates  materially  and 
still  earn  0  per  cent,  on  the  tentative  valuation,  unless  operating 
expenses  are  further  reduced.  Operating  expenses  for  July  of  this 
year  were  29.4  per  cent,  less  than  for  July.  1920.  As  we  are  told 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times 

"The  railroads  of  the  country  represent  a  capitalized  enter- 
prise of  approximately  §20,000.000,000.  For  the  past  several 
years  this  enterprise  has  been  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy.  In 
this  year  1921  it  financial  plight  was  such  that  it  was  compelled 
to  ueglect  ordinary  repair  and  upkeep  of  equipment  and  mainten- 
ance of  way  and  structures.  Its  purchases  of  steel  and  other 
materials  were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  To-day  the  outlook  for  the 
industry  appears  brighter  than  in  several  years  past.  Because 
of  tins  fact  the  roads  have  felt  justified  in  increasing  the  number 
of  men  employed  on  roadway.  This  has  been  quite  noticeable 
of  late  in  this  district.  As  their  financial  prospects  improve  they 
will  feel  justified  in  placing  orders  for  rails,  cars  and  structural 
material,  and  this  will  furnisb  tonnage  for  idle  mills  and  furnaces. 
The  effect  will  be  increased  traffic  and  general  business  will  grow 
by  what  it  feeds  on.  .  .  . 

•'The  outlook  at  the  opening  of  the  last  quarter  of  1921  is 
brighter  than  at  any  previous  time  this  year,  The  time  will  be 
too  short  for  the  development  of  anything  resembling  a  'boom' 
in  business  during  the  ensuing  three  months,  On  the  contrary, 
some  authorities  are  still  talking  of  a  'hard  winter'  ahead;  but 
fundamental  conditions  are  expected  to  make  progress  toward 
normal,  and  with  the  opening  of  next  spring  the  outlook  will  be 
clearer  than  at  any  time  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
Meanwhile  the  Administration  will  proceed  with  well-laid  plans 
for  encouraging  business." 

"But,"  warns  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  "prosperity 
cannot  and  will  not  come  back  overnight;  the  way  to  recovery 
will  be  just  as  long  as  the  road  to  false  war  prosperity  proved— 
and  possibly  longer."  "We  are  getting  along  fairly  well," 
admits  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  "but  no  progress  of  any  value 
will  be  made  unless  it  be  on  broad  economic  lines  which  take  into 
consideration  the  entire  state  of  society  and  its  workings." 
"Better  not  cheer  until  you  are  out  of  the  wood,"  advises  the 
conservative  Wall  Street  Journal  in  another  editorial;  "we  are 
in  for  a  bad  winter,  and  ought  to  recognize  it  now.  Intensifying 
the  present  unemployment  there  will  be  palpable  necessity  and 
positive  want."  "The  leaders  of  finance  and  industry  know- 
that  the  future  is  still  guesswork,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  so  in  private  conversation,"  asserts  the  Boston  financial 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Keening  Po.st.  who,  however, 
admits  that  "the  optimism  of  the  moment  probably  is  better 
than  a  feeling  of  avowed  depression."  Yet,  points  out  the  Phil- 
adelphia financial  correspondent  of  the  same  paper,  "there  is 
no  export  business  .  xcept  in  grain  and  cotton."  A  captain  of 
industry  of  Denmark,  where  the  steel  industry  is  practically 
dosed  down  because  of  the  dislocation  of  trade  with  Russia, 
even  believes  that  substantial  improvement  in  world  business 
conditions  must  await  the  reopening  of  business  relations  with 
Russia. 

The  Peoria  Transcript  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  "prosperity 
just  around  the  corner"  interviews  that  appear  in  metropolitan 
dailies  are  to  he  taken  with  the  proverbial  grain  of  salt.  Says 
this  paper: 

"  If  'big  business'  would  eliminate  bunk'  and  give  the  public, 
including  organized  labor,  economic  facts,  the  return  to  normalcy 
would  be  facilitated.  Prosperity  around  the  corner'  is  a  grim 
mockery  in  a  situation  which  is  palpably  anl  i-ecouomic.  There 
will  bo  no  prosperity  until  there  is  a   resumption  of  productive 

industry  on  a  basic  which  will  give  manufacturers  a  chance  to 

enter  thfi  world  markets  and  retailer-  a  chance  to  reduce  price- 
without  incurring  lot  i 

Faith  cures  in  business  are  played  out.     What  is  needed  is  a 
major  operation  on  war  wages." 


POROSITY  OF  PROHIBITION 
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JHEX  DOES  IT  BEGIN?"  a  foreign  visitor  coun- 
tered, when  asked  his  opinion  of  prohibition  during 
the  first  year  of  its  enforcement.  Then,  along  about 
the  first  of  this  month  two  Labor  members  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment who  visited  the  United  States  last  summer  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  -esults  of  prohibition,  stated  in  their  joint  report 
that  "prohibition,  as  we  in  England  were  led  to  believe  it  pre- 
vailed, does  not  exist;  America  has  been  described  to  us  as  'a 
bootleggers'  paradise."  The  non-enforcement  of  prohibition 
in  the  United  States,  they  aver,  "and  the  resultant  consequences 
on  the  morals  of  the  people  bode  ill  for  the  future,  particularly 
as  regards  the  rising  generation." 

Coincident  with  this  official  report  comes  the  news  from  Chi- 
cago that,  according  to  the  Chief  of  Police,  "fifty  per  cent,  of 
Chicago's  police  force  are  identified  with  the  bootlegging  indus- 
try"; that  "prohibition  enforcement  in  Chicago  is  a  joke";  that 
"there  is  more  drunkenness  than  ever  before,  more  deaths  from 
liquor  than  before  prohibition,  and  more  of  every  evil  attribut- 
able to  the  use  of  liquor."  It  is  even  declared  in  a  Chicago  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Times  that  "one  police  station  was  the 
home  of  a  nest  of  bootleggers,  who  delivered  whisky  in  the  patrol 
wagon,"  and  that  uniformed  policemen  would  rob  whisky  ship- 
ments in  the  freight  yards,  under  pretense  of  confiscating  the 
liquor,  and  sell  the  booty  in  case  lots.  Thereupon  a  policeman 
would  appear  and  demand  a  substantial  amount  for  protection, 
and  after  the  amount  had  been  paid  still  another  policeman  would 
"raid"  the  place — and  collect  another  fee  for  protection.  Yet 
another  policeman,  it  is  said,  would  confiscate  the  liquor  and 
eventually  sell  it  to  some  saloonkeeper. 

A  nationwide  prohibition  survey  conducted  by  the  Xew 
York  Tribune,  with  the  aid  of  its  correspondents  in  many  of 
the  large  cities,  finds  that  "smoothly  running  bottlegging  ma- 
chines" are  operating  in  a  dozen  large  centers,  and  that  "the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  is  being  flouted  almost  as  openly  in 
every  other  large  city  as  in  Xew  York."  where  the  greatest 
degree  of  wetness  is  supposed  to  prevail.  "Bootlegging  has 
never  been  so  prevalent  throughout  New  England,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  few  months  of  prohibition  enforcement," 
reports  one  Tribune  correspondent.  "People  drink  more  than 
they  ever  did,"  we  h?ar  from  Baltimore,  while  it  is  estimated  that 
in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  "a  thousand  cases  of  Canadian  liquor 
come  across  the  border  every  twenty -four  hours."  Altogether, 
say  United  States  customs  authorities,  international  bootleggers 
smuggle  into  this  country  about  9,000,000  gallons  of  liquor  a 
month.  "More  Scotch  whisky  has  been  imported  into  the 
Province  of  Quebec  in  the  last  year  than  in  the  entire  ten  years 
that  went  before,"  avers  the  Providence  News,  which  further 
declares  that  this  enormous  surplus  comes  into  the  Tinted  States. 
Added  to  all  these,  says  I  he  Xew  York  En  u  ing  Post,  are  the  180.000 
gallons  of  whisky  and  the  362,532  quarts  of  champagne  that 
were  legally  imported  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1921. 

Other  cities  covered  by  The  Tribune's  survey  are  Philadel- 
phia, St.  Louis,  Cincinnati.  Xew  Orleans,  Cleveland,  Denver  and 
San  Fran<  •  vo.  In  all  these  cities,  we  are  told,  the  Volstead  Law- 
is  being  violated  everywhere.  New  York  receives  six  train-loads 
of  liquor  a  day,  asserts  the  New  York  World,  "but  how  this  stuff 
gets  in  or  where  it  comes  from  no  one  has  officially  found  out." 
"The  enforcement  of  the  law,"  maintains  the  Seattle  Post- 
InteUigencer,  has  become  "complicated  and  impossible,  mainly 
because  bootlegging  is  in  the  hands  of  'big  business."  The  en- 
forcing of  prohibition  "threatens  to  demoralize  completely  the 
police  departments  of  American  cities,"  agrees  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger.  As  \\\  W.  Jermane  writes  from  Washington  to 
the  Seattle  Tunes: 

"  It  is  nol  loo  much  to  say  that  prohibition  seems  to  be  Qearing 
a  crisis,  and  that   the  question  of  whether  it    is  to  break  down 
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under  general  non-enforcement,  as  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
has  done,  may  be  determined  in  the  next  twelve  months. 

"I  write  this  not  as  indicating  a  desire  to  take  the  'wet'  side, 
but  to  express  the  sentiment  of  a  large  number  of  public  men  in 
this  city  (.Washington)  who  believe  in  prohibition,  but  are  be- 
coming convinced  that  radical  leadership  is  more  responsible 
than  everything  else  combined  for  the  difficulties  that  beset  the 
prohibition  movement  at  every  turn.  The  'wets,'  they  point  out. 
want  nothing  better  than  to  have  a  national  referendum,  and  the 
intolerant  attitude  of  prohibition  leadership  is  playing  directly 
into  their  hands.  If  such 
a  campaign  were  brought 
on  while  reaction  against 
that  leadership  was  at  a 
high  point,  the  '  wet ' 
vote  might  be  large 
enough  to  show  senti- 
ment so  nearly  equally 
divided  as  to  make  pro- 
hibition a  major  politi- 
cal issue  for  an  indefi- 
nite time. 

"There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  test  at  the  polls 
showing  the  country 
pretty  evenly  divided 
would  encourage  the 
'wets,'  dishearten  the 
'  drys,'  and  tremendously 
increase  the  difficulties 
of   law   enforcement." 
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"The  men  who  'put 
across'  prohibition  have 
succeeded  in  making  a 
nation  of  home-brewers 
and  in  creating  contempt 
for  law,"  asserts  the 
Providence  News,  which 
believes  that,  instead  of 
"appropriating  millions 
of  the  peoples'  money 
for  an  army  of  prohibi- 
tion agents,  the  Volstead 
Law  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  make  it  an  agent 
for  temperance  and  not 
a  sham  proposition  for 
prohibition."  At  pres- 
ent,  contends  the  Albany 

K nickerbocker  Press,  the  law  plays  into  the  hands  of  "the  boot- 
legger, the  moonshiner  and  the  liquor  dealer;  they  do  not  waut 
the  law  changed  any  more  than  the  Anti-Saloon  League  does." 
"Either  repeal  a  law  or  enforce  it,"  is  the  terse  admonition  of 
the  Boston  Globe.  In  New  York,  intimates  The  World,  it  will 
either  be  necessary  to  "install  three  enforcement  agents  to  a 
family,  so  that  they  can  stand  guard  in  three  eight-hour  shifts, 
or  hire  the  entire  population  of  the  city  as  special  enforcement 
agents  and  set  every  man  to  watch  himself."  Continues  The 
World  in  one  of  its  many  editorials  on  the  subject: 

"The  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act  have 
proved  once  more  in  the  United  States  that  people  will  not  obey 
an  unpopular  law.  They  have  proved  also  that  Government 
can  not  enforce  an  unpopular  law.  Just  as  the  citizens  of  a  coun- 
try are  corrupted  by  the  existence  of  a  statute  which  nobody  obeys 
unless  he  wants  to.  the  officials  in  a  Government  are  corrupted 
by  the  existence  of  a  statute  which  nobody  enforces  unless  he 
feels  like  it.  The  Volstead  law  is  sometimes  enforced,  but  in  the 
communities  in  which  public  sentiment  is  hostile  it  receives  only 
perfunctory  and  superficial  attention. 

"When  the  most  spectacular  law  on  the  statute  books  is 
ignored  by  the  public  and  treated  by  the  guardians  of  the 
law  as  a  source  of  income  it  is  small  wonder  thai  all  lav. 
fails  somewhat  of  the  respect  in  which  it  was  once  held.  A 
country  can  not  possess  two  codes — one  to  be  broken,  the  other 
to  be  obeyed." 


But,  asks  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  if  New  York  is  the 
"wettest  spot  in  the  country,"  and  "the  authorities  can  not 
count  upon  assistance  from  the  public  in  enforcing  the  laws," 
"how  does  it  happen  that  the  'wet'  candidate  for  Mayor  did  not 
receive  more  votes  at  the  primaries?"     Continues  The  Post: 

"Prohibition  has  no  place  in  a  municipal  campaign,  but  Judge 
Haskell  insisted  on  giving  it  a  place.  His  platform,  for  all  its 
technical  mitigations,  was  a 'wet '  platform.  If  an  overwhelm- 
ing tide  of  resentment 
against  the  prohibition 
laws  is  really  sweeping 
through  the  city,  here 
was  the  chance  for  an  un- 
mistakable protest.  But 
Haskell  received  only 
one  vote  in  every  six  cast 
in  the  primaries,  and 
two-thirds  of  his  votes 
came  from  Brooklyn  and 
represented  local  pride 
and  not  '  wet '  sentiment. 
As  in  the  case  of  the 
much  -  advertised  anti- 
prohibition  parade  on 
July  4,  the  'wet'  public 
hesitates  to  come  out  in- 
to the  open;  and  the 
suspicion  arises  whether 
that  public  is  as  large  as 
is  commonly  supposed. 

"It  may  be  argued, 
and  with  a  'good  deal  of 
force,  that  men  are 
against  prohibition  who 
will  not  speak  out  openly 
against  it.  It  might  be 
said,  cynically  but  with 
much  truth,  that  there 
are  men  who  are  not  op- 
posed to  the  prohibition 
laws  so  long  as  the  laws 
remain  a  dead  letter. 
This  habit  of  passing 
laws  for  printing  in  the 
statute  books,  and  not 
for  enforcement,  is  a 
common  American  vice. 
But  if  this  is  true  of  local 
sentiment  on  prohibition, 
then  the  answer  is  that 
prohibition  enforcement 
takes  on  even  more  im- 
portance than  is  involved  in  the  specific  problem.  It  becom  >s 
a  test  of  the  operation  of  democracy." 

At  the  present  moment,  declares  William  H.  Anderson,  New 
York  State  Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  "there  is 
a  wide-spread  conspiracy,  backed  up  by  most  of  the  newspapers 
in  the  larger  cities,  to  discredit  prohibition  and  its  enforcement." 
In  a  Burlington,  Vermont,  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times, 
Mr.  Anderson  is  quoted  further: 

"They  object,  first,  that  it  can  not  be  enforced — then,  when  we 
proceed  to  real  enforcement  business,  they  charge  that  the  meas- 
ures employed  are  fanatical  violations  of  personal  rights. 

"  Most  of  the  new-papers  in  New  York  City  are  dishonest  on 
this  question.  By  dishonest  I  do  not  mean  they  take  money  in 
return  for  so  many  square  inches  of  misrepresentation,  but  they 
apparently  are  'wet '  enough  to  work  for  an  outlaw  and  criminal 
liquor  traffic  for  nothing — and  board  themselves.  .  .  . 

"But  the  significant  and  disturbing  thing  is  that  it  has  been 
possible  for  this  traffic,  with  the  aid  of  'wet'  Congressmen  and 
Senators  and  others  to  block  for  a  half  a  year  in  a  Congress 
elected  overwhelmingly  'dry,'  enforcement  Legislation  vitally 
needed  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 

"This  li!_rht  has  been  made  by  the  'wets'  to  get  a  running  start 
for  their  effort  to  elect   a  'wet'  Congress  and   'wet'  National 
House  of  Representatives  and  one-third  of  the  United  Sta 
Senate  next   year.     They  can  not   do  it   if  the  moral  forces  are 
ke  and  do  their  duty." 


A  BIG  JOB 

— McCay  in  the  New-  York  American 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF. 
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Disarm  or  disburse. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Home  brew  is  responsible  for  some  of  the  home  bruisers. — Dallas  News. 

Whateveb  Americanism  may  be,  ii  isn't  pessimism. — Richmond  News 

Why  not  set  the  army  of  unemployed  at  t  he  job  of  cutting  down  prices? — 
York   World. 

Vai  itions    are    now   over,   except    for    the    unemployed    and    public 
officials. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Andy  Volstead  says  that  his  life  has  been  threatened,  but  we'll  wager 
no  bootlegger  did  it. — Columbia  Record. 

It  is  our  idea  that  a  picture  that  has  to  be  examined  with  an  X-ray  to 
tell  whether  it  is  worth  $100,000,  isn't  worth  examining. — Dallas  News. 

In  reply  to  What  is  the  world 
coming  to?"  we  say  America." 
—  Wichita  Beacon. 

One  good  way  to  curtail  arma- 
ment would  be  to  hue  plumbers  to 
build  the  battleships.  —  Tacoma 
Ledger. 

John  Barleycorn  has  had  more 
obituaries  written  about  him  than 
any  other  living  person. — Columbia 
Record. 

If  the  Ku  Kluxers  wish  to  prove 
their  Americanism,  they  might  try 
stamping  out  race  prejudice. — Bal- 
timore Sun. 

The  International  Court    would 
have  brighter  prospects  if  there  was 
also  an  international  sheriff. — Roa- 
World  News. 

These  is  something  peculiarly 
touching  about  a  bald-headed  man's 
condemnation  of  bobbed  hair. — 
Akron  Beacon-Journal 

"  Good  times  are  just  around  the 
corner."  But  it  is  hard  to  negotiate 
the  corner  on  four  flat  tires. — New 
York  Morning  Telegraph. 

The  world  is  learning  that,  if  it  is 
to  have  permanent  peace,  it  must 
rely  on  its  hands  rather  than  its 
arms. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  begin- 
ning to  look  like  a  bill  after  the  en- 
acting clause  has  been  stricken  out. 
—Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 


Those  infant  republics  are  up  in  arms. —  Washington  Post. 
Apparently  you  can't  keep  a  good  price  down. — Rochester  Times-Union. 

Briee  explanation  of  the  hatred  of  aliens:  "  My  folks  came  over  first." — 

Minnesota  Star. 

If  we  don't  hurry  and  build  more  battleships,  we  won't  be  ready  for  dis- 
armament.— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Mexican   Government  machinery  might  run  better  without  quite  so 
much  oil. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

According  to  the  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs,  who  are  carrying  on  an 
anti-cockpit  campaign,  cock  fighting  is  fowl  play. — Manila  Bulletin. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  after  what  Russia  raises,  and.  without  using  the 
four-letter  word.  Lenine  would  like  to  see  us  get  it. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 


IN  BAD. 

— Spencer  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 


Weather  sharps  are  predicting  a 
hard  winter  for  everybody  except 
coal  dealers. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"Babe"  Ruth,  we  surmise,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  well-known  univer- 
sity of  hard  knocks.  —  Columbia 
Record. 

Now  all  we'll  have  to  do  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  proposed  income  tax 
reductions  is  to  reduce  our  incomes. 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

A  portion  of  the  army  of  unem- 
ployed wouldn't  be  in  the  state  it  is 
if  it  were  not  so  badly  officered. — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Business  having  "turned  the 
corner"  is  now  wondering  what  will 
happen  in  the  next  block. — Boston 

Shoe  and  Lea. her  Reporter. 

W'ith  the  mark  worth  less  than  a 
cent,  the  pfennig  must  be  what 
scientists  are  breaking  atoms  into 
— Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  industrial 
deterrent  to-day  is  that  so  main 
persons  spell  utility  with  an  P. — 
Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Maybe  if  we  disarm,  Henry  Ford 
will  offer  us  a  couple  of  hundred  dol- 
lars for  our  battleships  and  arms 
and  ammunition. — New  York  Wot  Id. 

One  of  our  friends  wants  to  know 
why  we  are  so  down  on  politicians 
Well,  it  is  mainly  because  we  are  so 
upon  politicians. — Columbia  Record. 


Republican  institutions  cannot  long  endure  where  there  is  enforced 
labor;  or,  for  that  matter,  where  there  is  enforced  idleness. — Roanoke 
World   News. 

There  are  two  sides  to  profiteering  in  food,  remarks  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  but  the  side  that  the  consumer  gets  is  the  rough  side. — Charleston 
News  and  Courier. 

Si-kakino  of  children  outshining  their  parents,  there  is  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  which  is  better  known  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Constitution. — 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  country  like  Ireland  which  finds  government 
so  irksome  should  have  to  have  two  governments  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
— Nashville  Southt  her  man. 

1 1  si-cms  likelj  i  ha  i  the  Yap  problem  may  be  ail  justed  before  the  disarma- 
ment conference,  which  will,  at  least,  settle  t  he  stat  us  of  about   ten  acres  of 

the  earths  surface.-   Columbia  Record. 

Despii  i.  t  he  unemplo]  menl .  t  be  sa  \  lugs  banks  of  t  he  country  are  holding 
their  deposits  well,  which  proves  thai  on  the  average  the  thrifty  workers  are 

holding  their  jobs       Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Pbohibition,  says  a  California  authority,  has  caused  the  price  of  grapes 
to  advance  from  110  to  I*  i  per  ton,     Wonder  if  we  couldn't  gel  Mr.  Vbl- 

■  i  to  pass  ;,   i;,w  prohibiting  the  use  of  lumber. ---Nashriiie  Southern 
Lumberman. 

Till-.  Comparative  numbers  of  males  and  female*   ill  the  United  States  is 

53399,461  of  the  former,  and  51.809,319  «r  the  latter.     But,  as  somebody 

has  observed  In  words  to  the  same  effect,  the  ruling  powers  lie  not  in  num- 
bers.— Chicago  Journal  <</  Commerce. 


A  reformer  says  he  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  enforce  prohibition. 
The  real  problem,  however,  is  to  find  some  way  to  move  the  Bahamas. — 
Baltimore  Sun. 

A  small-town  telephone  manager  protests  against  the  accusation  that 
his  operators  read  novels  on  duty.  They  don't.  They  don't  have  to. — 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 

The  first  thing  some  people  want  when  they  get  a  little  money  is  a  car; 
and  then  the  first  thing  they  want  when  they  get  a  car  is  a  little  money. — 
Chicago  American  Lumberman. 

Senator  FRANCE  accuses  Major  Ryan,  head  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
of  fomenting  the  Kronstadt  mutiny.  That  would  be  more  than  enough 
to  make  a  Red  cross. — Liberator. 

"Gambling  blamed  for  fall  of  mark."     And  the  gambler  mosl  responsible 
Is  an  exile  in  Holland  who  convinced  himself  that  he  was  betting  on  an  abs, , 
liiteiy  sure  thing. — Providence  Journal. 

The  only  difference  between  the  posit  ions  of  De  Valera  and  Lloyd  ( toOTgfl 
is  that  one  contends  (hat  Ireland  is  a  sovereign  state  and  the  other  that  it  is 
a  state  ul'  the  sovereign. — Nashvilk  Southern  Lumberman. 

Naval  Cut  Up  to  Disarmament,  Conference.  —  Headline.  This  Is  bound 
to  make  trouble,  no  matter  who  is  meant  by  the  "naval  cut-up."  If  it's 
Sims,  the  Democrats  will  howl,  and  if  it's  Daniels,  the  Republican  delegates 
will  walk  out       Kansas  City  Star. 

Wayne  B.  Wheei.er  says  thai  If  England  would  drink  nothing  but  water, 
she  could  pay  us  what  she  owes  us.  According  to  which  logic  as  I'nclc  Sam 
drinks  nothing  but  water  he  has  so  much  monc.v  he  doesn't  need  to  collect 
any  debts. — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


BRITAIN'S   "DANGEROUS   POOR" 


A  MILLION  AND  A  HALF  PERSONS  are  living  on 
public  and  private  charity,  English  newspapers  exclaim 
in  consternation  as  they  ponder  the  "unemployment 
plague"  which  constitutes  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  country. 
Unemployment  demonstrations  are  reported  from  various 
sections  and  it  is  darkly  significant  that  a  warning  to  the  workers 
against  a  social  upheaval  as  a  remedy  for  unemployment  was 
uttered  in  a  speech  at  Sunderland  by  James  Henry  Thomas, 
General  Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  and 
Labor  Member  of  Parliament.  He  pleaded  that  "the  next 
few  months  will  be  the  most  difficult  period  for  the  leaders," 
and  admitted  that  "at  no  time  during  the  war  did  the  situation 
look  so  black  and  dangerous  as  now."  Meanwhile,  London 
dispatches  inform  us  that  the  British  cabinet  has  a  relief  plan, 
of  which  a  huge  credit  scheme  and  immediate  help  for  the 
destitute  are  the  chief  features.  The  credit  scheme  involves 
an  agreement  by  manufacturers,  bankers,  and  labor  organ- 
izations on  the  establishment  of  credits  endorsed  by  the  banks. 
The  government,  we  are  told,  has  not  the  funds;  and  this 
private  provision  of  capital  will  make  it  possible  for  the  man- 
ufacturers to  extend  long-time  credit  to  customers,  and  thus, 
it  is  hoped,  to  induce  many  manufacturers  to  reopen  their 
plants  and  absorb  a  goodly  percentage  of  England's  1,500,000 
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THE    NEUTRAL. 

— Evening    News    (London 


■nemployed.  An  official  report  of  the  conference  atGairloch 
>tland)  between  Premier  Lloyd  (ieorgeand  the  eight  London 
Labor  Mayors  on  the  dangers  implicit  in  the  unemphn  menl  sit- 
uation throughout  the  kingdom  quotes  the  Mayor  of  Hackney 
as  saying  "there  is  a  bitter  feeling  and  a  sheer  lack  of  faith  in 
the  whole  institution  of  the  State  which  is  growing  among  those 


bands  of  hungry  and  desperate  men";  and  "it  is  important  to 
note  that  it  is  not  only  the  extremists  who  tend  that,  way,  but 
our  best  people."  This  mayor  said  further  that  while  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  been  able  to  "preserve  a  great  amount  of 
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THE    HORNETS-     NEST. 

— 77ie  7r;'s^  Weekly  Independent  (Dublin) 


order  in  London,"  they  "have  arrived  at  a  point  where  passion 
and  despair  will  get  the  upper  hand"  and  he  added: 

"The  taxpayer  of  London  also  is  suffering  financial  burdens 
which  are  becoming  intolerable.  The  burden  automatically 
comes  on  the  shoulders  of  the  working  and  lower  middle  classes 
in  the  shape  of  taxes.  The  wages  and  salaries  of  these  people 
are  going  down,  and  it  is  vital  that  their  burdens  of  taxation 
be  relieved." 

Lloyd  George's  reply,  given  in  the  official  report  of  the  con- 
ference, reads  as  follows: 

"The  situation  is  of  an  appalling  character,  and  it  calls  for 
serious  reflection.  It  is  not  only  a  London  problem,  but  it  is  a 
problem  for  the  whole  country.  First  of  all  1  am  considering 
what  can  bo  done  to  improve  the  supply  of  normal  labor  on  fines 
of  the  ordinary  work  of  the  country.  We  need  real  cooperation 
by  all  the  interests  concerned. 

"Starvation  for  the  man  who  is  willing  to  work  and  who  is 
deprived  of  work  through  no  fault  of  his  own  brings  a  situation 
which  no  civilized  community  can  tolerate. 

"I  have  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  have  done  more  for  the  un- 
employed than  has  ever  been  done  before.  We  have  a  debl 
of  £8,000,000.000  (roughly  .^0,000,000.000)  and  a  gigantic 
burden  of  local  and  national  taxation,  yet  we  have  done  much 
for  the  unemployed. 

"In  America  there  are  (>.()!)(). 000  out  of  work.  There  is  no 
unemployment  fund.  The  States  are  doing  nothing.  The 
whole  thing  is  left  to  the  shift  of  circumstances. 

"Since  the  war  we  have  provided  £  10(1.000.000  (§400,000,000) 
in  one  or  another  form  for  unemployment.  But  it  is  no  use  to 
come  to  the  state  only  for  aid.  You  must,  somehow  or  other, 
find  a  scheme  where  the  state  will  do  its  part,  the  local  authority 
its  part,  and  the  employer,  banker,  foreign  trader,  manufactun  r 
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and  trade  unionist  all  do  their  share.  We_musjeet  everybody 
in  it.  We  arc  discussing  things  along  this  line,  and  I  am  seeing 
representative  men  from  both  sides  during  the"  next  few  weeks 
to  see  if  it  cannot  be  done. 

"At  the  present  moment  we  are  considering  a  government  loan 
to  tide  you  orer-your  difficulties.  In-order  to  enable  you  to  go 
to  the  banks,  we* shall  put  the  whole  weight  of  the  government 
behind  you  for  these  loans." 

-    >- 

When  the  Mayors  asked  whether  he  considered   $3  weekly 

doles  enough  to  live  on,  Lloyd  George  replied : 

./  ... 

"I  want  you  to  put  yourself  in  my  position.  I  have  got  to 
find  every,  year  over  £r,000.000,000  ($4,000,000,000)  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  biggest  pre-war  budget  was  £200,000,000  ($800,- 
000,000),  and  in  a  country  impoverished  by  war.  One  thing 
I  am  afraid  of  is  exactly  what 


GERMAN  MARK  " ^RIGHTFULNESS 
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you  said — that  'can't'  one  day 
will  be  converted  into  'won't.' 
If  that  happens  you  will  be 
just  where  Russia  is  to-day." 

While  the  unemployed  must 
be  helped,  the  London  Spec- 
tator says  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  injure  those  who  are 
at  work.  For,  if  the  poor  rates 
were  increased  without  limit, 
in  order  to  give  every  unem- 
ployed person  a  full  week's 
wages  at  trade  union  rates, 
''many  employers  would  have 
to  close  their  works  and  the 
number  of  unemployed  would 
rapidly  increase,  until  most 
rate  payers  were  in  receipt  of 
poor  relief."  Then  of  course 
the  whole  social  fabric  would 
collapse,  and  we  are  told  that — 

"It  is  easy  to  draw  up 
schemes  of  public  works  that 
might  be  carried  out  and  that 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity, and  to  suggest  that 
the  unemployed — regarded  in 
theory  as  a  mass  of  navvies — 
should  be  gel  to  work  on  these 
schemes  'forthwith.  .  .  .  Hut 
the  question  is  by  no  means 
imple  as  all  that.  Many 
of  the  unemployed  town-dwellers  are  wholly  unfit  for  rough 
manual  labor  on  reclamation  works,  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
take  them  to  the  coastal  districts  or  the  moorlands  where  the 
work  has  to  be  done,  and  to  house  them  when  they  arrived. 
A  fourth  of  the  unemployed  are  women." 

Nevertheless,  The  Spectator  thinks  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
state  and  local  authorities  to  find  work  for  some  of  the  unem- 
ployed on  the  roads,  which  have  many  of  them  become  "posi- 
tively unsafe  to  the  development  of  motor  traffic."  Hut  it 
does  not  expect  such  relief  to  he  "'economically  profitable,"  tho 
the  nation  will  benefit  by  getting  better  roads  "as  well  as  by 
restoring  Belf-reflpecl  to  a  number  of  men  who  are  idle  through 
no  fault  of  their  own."  For  the  true  remedy  of  unemployment 
conditions,  The  S/iectator  bids  us  look  elsewhere,  and  points  out 
that    "the  reduction  of  prices  by  a  general  lowering  of  the  cost  of 

production  is  the  main  condition  precedent  to  the  revival  of  our 
foreign  trade,  which  will  quickly  create  employment  in  all  in- 
dustl  On    tliis    point    a    financial    authority,    the    London 

Statist,  observes: 

1 1 1 « ■  1 1 1   policy  should  aim  at   tin-  economic  restoration 
of  Europe  and  the  reopening  of  trade  relations  even  with  former 

and   presenl   enemies.      To  this  end  diplomatic  and   financial  as- 

ance  Bhould  be  accorded  to  t  be  Succession  States,  especially  to 

1  hose  friendly  to  British  Interests,  and  I  o  ( lermany  and  Russia." 


ERMAN  MARK  SPECULATION  surprizes  some 
British  observers  of  the  foreign  exchange  market, 
but  if  the  English  are  puzzled  by  the  dizzy  antics  of 
the  mark,  German  press  observers  are  almost  overcome.  Only 
front  page  headlines  are  equal  to  the  story  which  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  calls  the  "mark  catastrophe"  as  it  proclaims  that 
one  dollar  equals  127  marks.  The  Vossische  Zeitung  at  the 
top  of  its  type  cries  out  "The  Collapse  of  the  Mark"  and  says 
"the  depreciation  of  the  mark  ever  assumes  more  catastrophic 
form.  From  quarter  hour  to  quarter  hour  foreign  exchange 
rates  rise  by  leaps  and  bounds."  The  stability  of  the  mark  is 
possible,  according  to  this  newspaper,  when  continental  debts 

are  consolidated,  and  it  adds: 


GERMANY'S  FLOOD  OF  PAPER  MONEY 

— Simplirissimus  (Munich.) 


"The  stabilizing  of  the  mark 
can  only  follow  a  flow  of  gold 
from. countries  where  there  is  a 
surplus  of  trade  into  lands 
which  'are  sick  in  consequence 
of  an  absence*  of  gold.  Unless 
this  occurs  the  World  War  will 
have  left  only  defeated  and 
ruined  nations   behind    it." 

An  American  correspondent 
at  Berlin  points  out  as  a  symp- 
tom of  "mark  hysteria"  that 
"no  two  papers  this  evening 
quote  the  dollar  at  the  same 
figure,  tho  the  official  Reichs- 
bank  quotation  fixed  the  dollar 
as  equal  to  124.87  marks." 
The  Deutsche  Zeitung  headlined 
the  mark  value  on  the  date 
of  September  27th  as  126  to 
one  dollar,  and  added : 

"Those  circles  which  main- 
tain that  the  dollar  would  go 
above  150  marks  appear  to  he 
right.  The  reasons  for  the 
rapid  upward  movement  are 
not  clear,  but  are  explained 
by  the  precipitant  exchange 
purchases  by  German  industry 
and  extensive  reparation  pur- 
chases bv  the  Reichsbank." 


Heavy  speculation  in  connection  with  the  German  mark- 
has  gone  on  practically  since  the  quotation  of  the  Berlin  Exchange 
was  resumed  in  the  London  market,  we  learn  from  the  London 
Statist,  which  advises  us  that — 

"Speculators  in  this  exchange  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  those  who  buy  in  the  expectation  of  making  a  quick- 
sale  with  a  narrow  margin  of  profit,  and  those  who  buy  as  a 
lock-up  investment  in  the  hope  of  a  recovery  to  at  or  near  the 
pre-war  sterling  value  in  the  course  of  some  years.  Tin 
former  class  oporate  from  experience  of  the  very  wide  limits 
within  which  the  mark  has  fluctuated  in  the  past,  for  after  a 
sharp  fall  in  value  the  currency  has  frequently  shown  an  equally 
sharp  recovery.  The  latter  class,  which  is  perhaps  the  more 
numerous,  appear  to  be  animated  by  confidence  in  tho  ultimate 
economic  recovery  of  Germany,  which,  they  assume,  will  entail 
a  simultaneous  recovery  in  the  value  of  Germany's  currency  unit." 

This  view  is  "altogether  erroneous,"  in  the  judgment  of 
The  Statist,  which  says  that  even  if  Germany  reco\  ers  her 
former  economic  strength  during  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
it  is  absurd  to  think  that  the  German  Government  will  under- 
take the  enormous  sacrifices  involved  in  deflating  the  mark, 
and    The  Statist   proceeds: 

"On  the  contrary,  there  is  little  reason  why  the  external 
depreciation  <>f  the  mark  should  not  continue  till  a  much  higher 
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quotation  in  sterling  is  reached.  The  collapse  in  the  values  of 
the  Polish  mark  and  the  Russian  rouble  afford  striking  examples 
of  the  extremities  to  which  a  paper  currency  may  depreciate 
in  a  short  space  of  time  under  a  profligate  financial  policy.  The 
present  trend  of  Germany's  finances  points,  in  fact,  to  a  still 
lower  value  for  the  mark,  for  the  printing-press  is  being  con- 
stantly used  in  order  to  cover  revenue  deficits.  It  is  true  that 
some  improvements  have  been  effected  in  recent  months  in 
the  direction  of  increasing  tax  revenue  and  reducing  expendi- 
ture, but  these  have  not  been  reflected  in  the  movements 
in  the  note  circulation,  being  more  than  offset  by  the  necessity 
for  providing  for  reparation  payments.  These  latter  will  long 
continue  to  put  a  very  severe  strain  on  Germany's  public 
finances  and  there  is,  indeed,  little  prospect  of  the  State  ex- 
penditure for  some  years  to  come  being  met  otherwise  than  by 
large  fresh  issues  of  notes  to  supplement  tax  revenue." 


According  to  some  Berlin 
dispatches,  the  view  in  Allied 
circles  is  that  the  precipitous 
decline  of  the  mark  is  due  to 
the  failure  c.f  the  Reichsbank 
to  support  exchange  as  it  has 
previously  done,  and  this 
course  is  said  to  ba  "delib- 
erate, as  the  government  is 
averse  to  artificial  support, 
making  the  financial  position 
seem  better  than  it  really  is, 
with  big  reparation  payments 
ahead."  What  is  more,  one 
Berlin  correspondent  writes 
that  "in  some  Allied  quarters 
the  fall  of  the  mark  is  con- 
strued as  forecasting  an  effort 
for  delay  in  reparation  pay- 
ments" and  intimations  are 
freely  heard  of  "an  imminent 
financial  catastrophe." 

Berlin  dispatches  also  cite 
the  statement  of  Privy  Coun- 
cilor Kloeckner  that  "the 
rapid  rise  of  the  mark  would 
be  even  worse"  than  its  de- 
scent and  "would  spell  certain 
disaster."  Mr.  Kloeckner  is 
described  as  one  of  Germany's 
most  powerful  captains  of  in- 
dustry and,  through  his  alliance 
with  the  great  Thyssen  in- 
terests, the  most  formidable 
rival  of  Hugo  Stinnes.  He  is 
quoted  as  speaking  at  a  stock- 
holders' meeting  in  this  wise: 


INDIA'S    SPINNING-WHEEL    SLOGAN. 

Mr.  Gandhi,  the  Indian  Self-Rule  (Swaraj)  leader,  argues  that  one 
means  towards  the  goal  is  the  use  of  the  native  spinning-wheel 
(charkha)  and  the  wearing  of  coarse  hand-spun  cloth  exclusively. 
In  demonstrations  in  the  large  towns  of  the  country  on  August  first, 
bonfires  were  made  of  garments  fashioned  in  foreign  cloth.  In 
Bombay  Mr.  Gandhi  himself  started  such  a  Qre  in  the  presence  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  supporters.  The  spinning-wheel 
shown  above  is  nine  yards  by  seven,  and  was  drawn  in  a  parade 
through  the  streets  of  Delhi  by  two  big  bulls  while  white-clad  men 
On  the  earl  showed  the  wheel  in  operation. 


"The  present  boom  stands  or  falls  with  the  movement  of 
the  mark.  The  rapid  rise  of  the  mark  would  entail  a  catas- 
trophe of  unprecedented  magnitude  and  scope.  But  we  are 
still  far  from  that  point  of  time.  So  long  as  the  London  ulti- 
matum is  not  revoked  and  Germany  is  not  freed  from  the  huge 
occupation  burden,  the  mark  is  bound  to  remain  bad.  The 
only  way  to  improve  conditions  is  more  work." 

-Mr.  Kloeckner  takes  an  optimistic  view  of  the  present  in- 
dustrial situation,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  the  world  at 
large,  and  says: 

"Unlike  many  of  my  fellow-industrialists,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  present  movement  is  not  a  quickly  passing  pseudo  boom. 
Gradually  the  international  wave  of  mounting  economic  life  is 
affecting  production  as  well.  Reports  from  France  and  Belgium 
sound  more  hopeful.  From  neutral  countries,  particularly 
South  America,  Germany's  industries  are  receiving  as  large 
orders  as  before  the  war.  Between  England  and  Germany,  too, 
important  exchange  trade  deals  could  now  be  negotiated." 


"DOES   INDIA   KNOW   WHAT   IT  WANTS?" 

INDIAN  NATIVES  want  something,  and  apparently  want 
it  badly,  but  until  they  know  clearly  just  what  they  want, 
how  is  it  properly  to  be  striven  for?  This  is  the  question 
put  by  Mr.  Bepin  Chandra  Pal  in  the  Bengali  magazine  Nabya 
Bharat,  as  he  examines  the  attitude  of  various  Indian  groups 
towards  the  Gandhi  crusade  for  Swaraj,  which,  translated,  means 
"self-rule."  He  tells  us  of  Hindu  patriots  who  under  this  slogan 
hope  for  "a  new  era,  a  Hindu  kingdom  in  India,"  and  think  of 
the  day  when  the  Hindus  will  become  "masters  of  India,"  for — ■ 

"By  Swaraj,  they  understand  Hindu  Raj.     A  Hindu  will  be 
the   President  of   the  Swaraj  republic  and   the   people  of   this 

Swaraj  will  follow  Hinduism. 
"Religion  according  to  race 
will  be  established  in  the  Hindu 
republic.  Hindu  customs  will 
again  be  introduced.  India  will 
again  occupy  a  high  place 
among  the  countries  of  the 
world  under  Hindu  influence." 

Similarly,  he  tells  us,  there 
are  many  Mussulmans  who 
want  to  see  their  lost  glory 
and  destroyed  supremacy  re- 
stored in  India,  and  in  con- 
sequence— 

"By  Swaraj  these  people 
understand  Mussulman  Raj. 
The  Moslem  community  still 
extends  over  all  the  countries 
from  Turkey  to  China,  but 
these  Mussulmans  are  weak 
and  confused.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible by  uniting  the  whole  Mus- 
sulman community  to  build  a 
pan-Islamic  federation  if  the 
Moslem  power  becomes  su- 
preme in  India.  This  feeling 
is  predominant  in  the  minds  of 
Mussulmans  educated  on  mod- 
ern lines.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
inconceivable  that  these  Mus- 
sulmans are  yearning  for  a 
Moslem  kingdom  in  India  and 
these  Mussulmans  always  as- 
sert that  they  are  Moslems  first 
and  Indians  next." 

This  Indian  writer  avers  that 
he  has  known  many  men  who 
want  to  establish  a  Hindu  king- 
dom in  India.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  the  words  and  be- 
havior of  the  Moslem  leaders 

he  is  coin  iueed  that,  if  not  all,  at  least  some  of   them  desrie 

to  see  a  Moslem  empire,  but  he  adds: 

"Putting  aside  the  case  of  Hindus  and  Mussulmans,  it  cannot, 
on  laking  the  native  Princes  into  consideration,  be  said  that  a  new 
nation  composed  of  Hindus  and  Mussulmans  is  being  built  in 
India.  In  these  Native  States,  the  British  people  are  the  real 
rulers  and  the  Princes  are  more  or  less  puppets.  If  these  Prill 
understand  anything  by  Swaraj,  they  understand  only  the  ar- 
bitrary rule  of  themselves  and  nothing  else.  Then,  last  of  all, 
the  Sikhs  in  the  West  and  the  Mahrattas  on  the  South,  from 
whom  the  English  people  have  taken  the  kingdom  by  force  and 
established  British  rule,  have  not  altogether  forgotten  the  past. 
To  judge  from  human  nature  it  cannot  Ke  said  that  tin-,  i. 
will  not  think  of  regaining  the  past  if  opportunities  are  afforded. 
Under  these  circumstances,  then  naturally  crosses  the  mind  the 
question:  This  Swaraj  for  which  we  are  crying  so  much — 
whose  Raj  will  it  be?  Is  it  possible  to  gain  the  object  if  that 
'^hifct  is  not  known?" 


IS 
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GERMANY  AFTER  RUSSIAN  TRADE 

GERMANY,  NOT  ENGLAND,  is  playing  the  leading  r61e 
in  Russian  trade  tor  the  present,  according  to  neutral  and 
American  observers  in  the  Baltic  states,  who  say  that  the 
race  for  Russian  business  is  now  in  full  cry.  with  representatives 
heading  for  Moscow  on  every  train.  There  is  special  rejoicing 
among  the  Germans  at  this  new  stage,  for  they  started  as  long 
ago  as  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk.  At  that  time,  we  learn 
from  a  German  journalist,   the  German  industrial  experts  saw 
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THE    HERR    AND   THE    HARE 

— The  Dailii  Express  'London  I 


guarantee  to  form  a  defense  force  against  such  eventualities  by 
grouping  these  business  interests  into  u  syndicate  of  cooperation 
and  common  action'.'  What  is  more,  the  need  of  the  German 
groups  on  the  one  hand  is  for  capital,  and  of  the  Anglo-American 
groups  for  experts.  Xow  Germany  has  the  experts  and  the 
Anglo-Americans  have  the  money." 

This  German  journalist  goes  on  to  say  that  there  are  many 
people  at  Berlin  who  feel  sure  that  such  a  development  of  com- 
mercial relations  could  have  only  the  happiest  results  for  the 
entire  body  of  German  interests;  but  he  himself  believes  that  in 
view  of  present  conditions  there  are  more  drawbacks  than 
advantages.  To  turn  the  major  part  of  German  industrial 
activity  toward  Russia  is  from  a  political  standpoint  a  mistake, 
for  the  close  alliance  between  German  financiers  and  industrials 
and  the  Americans,  English  and  Russians,  who  have  very  little 
concern  in  the  biggest  burden  on  Germany's  mind,  namely,  the 
reparations,  would  permit  the  loss  in  values  of  capital  which 
would  be  exploited  solely  for  the  profit  of  a  little  group  of  great 
lords  of  industry  and  finance  in  Germany,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  major  mass  of  workers.     We  read  then: 

"I  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  my  opinion  is  gradually 
growing  in  Berlin,  and  that  these  commercial  relations  are  only 
admitted  as  a  last  resource  because  in  the  world  paralysis  of  trade 
the  Germans  despair  of  finding  anywhere  a  field  for  their  activi- 
ties, except  in  Russia.  If  French  commerce  were  engaged 
actively  in  the  Russian  and  Baltic  markets,  all  German  pro- 
ducers would  take  new  confidence.  The  Pan-German  press  has 
supported  the  theory  that  Germany  is  interested  in  having 
Russia  refuse  to  recognize  its  debt  to  France.  In  my  opinion 
such  an  attitude  is  both  deplorable  and  absurd.  In  point  of 
fact  Germany  can  only  acquire  the  strength  to  quit  herself  of 
the  reparations  and  the  debts  that  weigh  upon  her  shoulders  so 
heavily  if  France  is  restored  in  her  former  financial  power. 
As  long  as.  the  Russian  debt  is  not  liquidated  there  can  be  no 
sound  structure  reared  in  eastern  Europe.     Yet  after  all,  there 


their  opportunity  in  Russia  and  decided  to  get  it  down  to  a 
working  basis.  The  Germans  divided  their  commercial  projects 
with  the  Soviet  organizations  into  three  fields:  First,  they  were  to 
supply  Russia  with  agricultural  implements,  of  which  the  peasants 
were  utterly  in  want.  Secondly,  they  were  to  reorganize  the 
Russian  transport  system,  especially  in  technical  matters,  and  to 
supply  rails,  rolling  stock,  and  locomotives.  Thirdly,  they  pur- 
posed to  furnish  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  of  which 
there  was  no  stock  whatever  in  the  old  empire  of  the  Tsars. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  German  industrial  and  commercial 
leaders  took  the  question  of  trade  possibilities  with  Russia  much 
more  seriously  than  did  the  Russian  extremists,  writes  this 
German  journalist,  Mr.  G.  M.  Cahen,  in  the  Paris  V Europe 
Nouvelle,  for  he  humorously  tells  us  that  in  the  autumn  of  1917 
a  Bolshevik,  one  Bobelson-Radek,  confided  to  him  at  Stockholm, 
thai  "in  order  to  show  their  gratitude  to  the  Germans  for  the 

help  extended   by  the  industrials  of  the  Reich,  the  Soviets  were 

sending  them   hack  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  German 

prisoners    who   had    been    successfully    inoculated    with   the    Bol- 

shevik  virus!"  This  German  journalist  goes  on  to  speak  of  a 
proposed  joint  effort  in  Russia  between  the  Germans  and  an 
Anglo-American  group  of  capitalists,  and  he  avers  that  there  is 
[10  doubl  "such  an  association  exists  in  the  Baltic  countries." 
So  we  oughl  not  to  be  surprized  if  a  similar  arrangement  were 
concluded  in  So\  iel  Russia,  for  there  are  nian\  reasons  in  favor 
of  such  cooperation.      This  German  informant  then  proceeds: 

"In  the  flrsl  place,  is  il  not  quite  natural  thai  in  this  new  and 
revolutionary    Russia,   business  interests  should   take  guarantees 

n-i  any  objections  which  might  be  made  to  the  concessions 
granted  them  and  the  contracts  made  with  them  by  one  govern- 
ment thai  might  be  replaced  by  another?     Again   i-  not  the  best  _  up  in  this." 


The   Man   u  ho 
Thinks  he  did 


WHO  WON  THE   W.\l{ 

The   Man   u  ho 
( i  uesses  he  did. 


The   Man  w  ho 
Knows   lie  did. 

London    Opinion. 


is  no  reason   to  be  alarmed  ahoul    all  these  mysterious  financial 

and  industrial  combinations  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

What    would    be    really  disturbing  were  to  see   France  continue 

always  to  retrain  from  interesting  herself  in  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  Russia.     For  the  future  evolution  of  Europe  is  bound 


A  DEFENSE  OF  OLEOMARGARIN 


EVEN  A  WORM  WILL  TURN;  and  the  oleomargarin  in- 
dustry has  now  reared  up  and  is  defending  itself  with 
some  spirit  against  what  it  conceives  to  be  the  unjust 
attacks  of  the  dairymen,  getting  in  a  few  offensive  movements 
too,  on  its  own  account.  Its  latest  grievance  is  that  certain 
dietitians  have  been  featuring  the  richness  of  butter  and  butter 
products  in  the  fat-soluble  vitamin,  stated  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life  and  health.  That  butter 
has  almost  a  monopoly  of  this  substance,  and  that,  closely  as 
oleomargarin  may  imitate  it  in  other  respects,  it  is  wofully  de- 
ficient in  this,  are  conclusions  to  which,  apparently,  many  au- 
thorities have  come.  They  are,  however,  combated  as  unwar- 
ranted by  Dr.  William  D.  Richardson,  chief  chemist  of  Swift  & 
Company,  Chicago,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institute  of 
Independent  Margarin  Manufacturers  and  printed  in  The 
American  Food  Journal.  Dr.  Richardson  asserts  that,  while  oleo- 
margarin in  its  genesis  and  early  history  was  to  be  considered  a 
substitute  for  butter,  it  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  an  estab- 
lished separate  product,  functioning  as  a  spread  for  bread  follow- 
ing a  rather  early  custom  developed  in  northwestern  European 
countries.    He  continues: 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  butter  as  a  spread  for  bread 
is  used  in  a  comparatively  small  area  of  the  earth,  chiefly 
in  North  Europe  and  America  and  that  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  globe  it  is  not  used  at  all.  In  some  places  olive  oil  is  the  chief 
fatty  product  used  both  for  cooking  and  as  such  for  ordinary 
consumption;  in  others  tallow  drippings;  and  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  world's  area,  namely,  the  great  rice  producing  sections, 
which  cereal  furnishes  the  principal  grain  for  more  than  half  the 
population  of  the  earth,  various  fats  and  oils  are  used  in  admix- 
ture. The  use  of  butter  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  local  custom 
altho  we  who  have  grown  up  with  the  custom  are  apt  to  con- 
sider it  a  universal  and  necessary  one.  However,  the  use  of  the 
product  is  a  custom  with  us  and  the  majority  in  North  Europe 
and  America  has  cultivated  a  taste  for  a  fat  with  the  so-called 
lactic  flavor  instead  of  for  olive  oil  or  tallow  drippings  or  cocoanut 
oil  without  the  lactic  flavor.  Hence  it  is  quite  natural  and  de- 
sirable that  the  lactic  flavor  shoiild  be  given  to  the  fat  designed 
for  table  use. 

"The  necessary  food  substances  now  generally  known  as  vita- 
mins eluded  detection  for  many  years  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  contained  in  practically  all  natural  foodstuffs. 

"When  the  first  announcements  were  made  of  the  hypothesis 
that  the  growth  of  children  and  of  animals  in  general  depended 
upon  the  presence  of  a  substance  which  was  designated  as  fat 
soluble  A,  which  was  stated  to  be  present  in  butter-fat  more 
than  in  other  foods,  and  these  announcements  were  seized  upon 
by  certain  extremists,  some  of  them  disinterested  but  more  of 
them  interested  in  a  commercial  way  in  exploiting  the  discovery, 
to  state  that  the  human  race  was  dependent  upon  dairy  products 
for  its  continued  healthy  existence,  it  might  have  been  foreseen 
that  any  such  narrow  deduction  from  the  premises  would  not 
stand  the  test  of  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many  chemists  and 
others,  including  the  writer  of  this  paper,  predicted  that  fat  solu- 
ble A  would  be  found  in  a  great  variety  of  other  foods  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  animal  and  human  needs.  This  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion from  well-known  facts  of  natural  history.  Those  facts  are 
in  brief  that  milk  is  supplied  by  nature  only  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  young  of  mammals  and  the  supply  is  cut  off  automatically 
after  a  time  which  varies  for  different  species  from  about  one 
month  to  about  a  year.  Thereafter  none  of  the  species  in  a  state 
of  nature  is  furnished  with  milk  and  milk  therefore  can  not  be 
considered  in  any  sense  a  natural  food  for  adults. 

"  In  the  light  of  all  these  well-known  facts  which  have  been  fully 
realized  by  naturalists  for  years,  it  seems  strange  that  any  one 
could  have  been  persuaded  that  vitamins  or  any  other  essential 
food  constituent  could  have  a  solitary  or  limited  source  or  be  of 
9iieh  limited  origin  that  the  welfare  of  any  species  and  of  the 


human  race,  in  particular,  would  be  dependent  upon  a  sole  source 
of  supply.  It  is  not  difficult  for  any  one  to  admit  that  milk, 
species  for  species,  is  the  ideal  food  for  mammalian  young,  but  this 
admission  does  not  by  any  means  carry  with  it  the  corollary  that 
milk  and  dairy  products  are  the  ideal  or  the  necessary  food  for 
mammalian  adults.  If  it  were  so,  then  nature  must  have  erred 
grievously  in  not  providing  some  source  of  supply  for  all  her  mam- 
malian adult  family,  men  and  animals.  The  general  facts  of 
natural  history  indicate  conclusively  that  there  is  no  intention 
in  the  scheme  of  nature  to  have  adult  mammals  or  mankind 
dependent  in  any  degree  for  growth,  health  or  general  welfare 
on  milk  or  dairy  products.  If  rats,  the  experimental  animals 
most  used  in  the  past  for  dietetic  experiments,  are  fed  a 
mixed  ration  of  moderate  variety,  consisting  of  the  food  com- 
monly used  on  the  ordinary  table,  meat,  vegetables,  grains  and 
fruits,  but  without  milk  or  dairy  products,  they  get  along  very 
well  indeed,  without  developing  dietary  or  deficiency  diseases, 
showing  normal  growth  and  health,  except  for  an  occasional  ail- 
ment or  infection  to  which  such  laboratory  animals  are  always 
subject.  Such  rats  reproduce  unto  the  nth  generation  in  spite 
of  the  absence  of  their  per  diem  of  milk.  When  to  such  a  diet 
either  oleomargarin  or  butter  is  added  no  noteworthy  change 
results  as  might  have  been  foreseen  and  expected.  Rabbits  and 
guinea  pigs  grow  to  maturity,  flourish  and  reproduce  on  green 
things  as  do  the  large  herbivorous  animals,  while  the  carnivorous 
kinds  eschewing  vegetable  products  subsist  entirely  on  meat. 
These  would  commonly  be  considered  to  be  most  unbalanced 
diets,  but  the  addition  of  dairy  products  does  not  change  the 
course  of  nature." 

Not  content,  however,  with  setting  forth  the  claims  of  oleo- 
margarin, Dr.  Richardson  next  proceeds  to  carry  the  war  into 
Africa  by  attacking  the  dairy  industry  as  indefensibly  wasteful 
in  its  methods.    He  writes: 

"What  would  you  think  of  an  industry,  and  particularly  a 
food  industry,  which  to  a  large  extent  allows  its  raw  material  to 
decompose  and  spoil  before  working  it  up  into  the  manufactured 
or  finished  product,  and  then,  what  would  you  think  of  the  same 
industry  if  after  manufacturing  its  principal  product,  it  deliber- 
ately threw  away,  wasted,  or  only  partly  utilized,  by-products  of 
as  great  intrinsic  value  as  the  principal  product  and  in  quantity 
two  to  three  times  as  great? 

"Yet  the  dairy  industry,  considered  as  a  whole,  does  allow 
a  large  portion  of  its  raw  material  to  spoil  before  beginning  to 
manufacture  its  product.  In  one  direction  it  only  recovers  from 
30  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  solids  available  in  the  milk.  The 
remainder,  amounting  from  65  to  70  per  cent.,  is  either  thrown 
away  altogether,  thrown  away  all  but  the  casein,  or  degraded  into 
an  animal  feed  instead  of  being  properly  conserved  for  human 
food.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  dairy  industry  to-day  is 
the  most  wasteful  example  of  a  food  industry  in  civilized  coun- 
tries. That  it  should  be  allowed  to  continue  on  its  present  un- 
economic basis  is  an  astonishing  example  of  public  indifference, 
prejudice  and  failure  to  understand. 

"Economically  the  butter  industry  is  indefensible  on  account 
of  the  enormous  wastes  entailed  in  the  nation's  human  food  sup- 
ply. To  a  less  extent  the  cheese  industry  is  indefensible  although 
it  wastes  or  debases  only  milk  sugar,  salts  and  vitamins,  whereas 
the  butter  industry  in  addition  to  sugar,  salts  and  vitamins  also 
wastes  or  debases  the  most  valuable  constitutent  of  all  from  a 
dietary  standpoint,  the  casein." 

He  says,  in  conclusion: 

"The  early  statements  of  the  vitamin  enthusiasts  about  the 
indispensability  of  milk  in  the  adult  diet  have  been  refuted  by 
later  experiments  as  could  easily  have  been  foreseen,  and  was 
foreseen  by  broad-minded  dietitians  with  some  knowledge  of 
natural  history.  Tin  extreme  statements  of  six  or  eight  years 
have  been  modified  and  modified  again  until  to-day  tiny  would 
be  laughed  at  in  their  original  form." 
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FISHWAYS  FOR  SALMON 

TIIK  ENGINEER  who  is  planning  hydroelectric  develop- 
mentsin  the  Northwest  should  not  forget  that  his  dams 
must  be  provided  with  fishways  for  the  salmon  that  are 

to  furnish  the  raw  material  for  one  of  the  region'smost  important 
industries.  Substantial  progress,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in 
ring  and  Contracting  (Chicago),  has  been  made  in  salmon 
fishway  design  for  overcoming  high  obstructions  in  the  streams 
of  Oregon  and  Washington,  l>ut  the  problems  presented  by  the 
construction  of  a  great  dam  (such  as  that  proposed  in  the 
Klamath  River  in  California)  in  a  river  supporting  a  com- 
mercial run  of  salmon  has  not  been  previously  attacked.  We 
read: 

""As  a  salmon  is  a  large  active  fish  several  feet  long  and  some- 
times attaining  the  weight  of  90  pounds,  necessarily  fishways  for 


Courtesy  of  "Engineering  and  Contracting,"  Chicago, 

A  "FISH WAY"  TO  HELP  SALMON  CLIMB  THE   DAM 

East  approach  on  fishway  over  the  Portland  Light  &  Power  Co.'s 

Dam  on  the  Willamette  River,  at  Oregon  City,  Ore.       The  large 

pools  where  the  salmon  can  rest  are  from  15  to  20  feet  wide. 


his  accommodation  must  be  of  substantial  size.  One  type  of 
fishway  that  has  been  used  consists  of  a  deep  flume  six  feet 
wide  divided  into  six-foot  boxes  by  partitions  which  have  a  two- 
foot  notch  arranged  for  spilling  water  from  each  box  to  the  next. 
From  eight  to  ten  second-feel  of  water  is  required.  A  better 
way,  however,  is  to  construct  the  fishway  as  a  series  of  pools, 
water  spilling  from  one  pool  to  the  next;  as  thereby,  when  the 
physical  conditions  permit,  pools  of  large  dimensions  may  be 
obtained  with  modi  rate  expense.     The  secret  of  success  with 

fishways  for  salmon  is  to  make  them  of  ample  size  with  plenty 
of  water,  and  to  provide  frequent  extra  large  pools  lor  resting 
purposi 
"Fly-fishing,  for  which  an  innumerable  variety  of  lures  is 
ilable,  i-  considered  sport;  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  sport 
tin-  fishwaj  engineer  has  in  devising  his  fishway  entrance  to 
entice   the  salmon   to  enter,   for  which   purpose  he  has   three 

Inns.  One  of  these  is  tin  salmon's  migrating  instinct;  another 
is  his  instinct  to  return  to  his  parent  stream,  and  the  third  is 
the  salmon-  instinct  or  liking  for  aerated  water,  which  as  a 
French  scientist  ha-  pointed  out  is  one  of  the  strong  impulses 
which  actuates  'he  salmon  in  his  migration. 

'Tlie  great  dam  to  be  located  just  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Salmon  River  on  'he  Klamath  River  has  several  natural  ad- 
vantages favorable  for  the  location  of  a  fishway,  principally  he- 


cause  there  is  a  saddle  a  short  distance  away  from  the  dam  which 
will  he  used  for  spillway  purposes,  and  where  the  fishway  can 
be  built  on  a  long,  easy  grade  from  the  water.  By  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  natural  slope  the  engineers  may,  by  building 
small  dams  or  walls,  form  large  resting  pools  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. To  entice  the  salmon  into  the  fishway,  a  big  basin  ad- 
joining the  river  is  to  be  the  entrance  to  the  fishway.  Into  it 
will  tumble  all  the  wraters  from  the  spillway,  and  several  cas- 
cades will  be  arranged  to  aerate  the  water  highway." 


A  NEW  SORT  OF  HOSPITAL 

IT  NEVER  OCCURRED  to  our  hospital  builders  before, 
seemingly,  that  the  poor  patients  in  the  open  wards  might  be 
affected  by  mental  comfort  and  discomfort  just  as  much 
as  by  bodily  welfare.  In  fact,  "we  have  behaved  as  though  the 
patient  had  a  body,  but  no  mind  or  soul,"  said  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot, 
professor  of  surgery  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  an  address 
before  the  Michigan  Hospital  Association  that  is  reported  in 
The  Modern  Hospital  (Chicago).  The  depressing  surroundings 
in  a  hospital  ward  are  nothing  less  than  a  "psychic  insult  to  the 
patient,"  Dr  Cabot  roundly  declares,  and  The  Modern  Hospital 
frankly  admits  that  it  would  be  hard  to  defend  the  open  ward 
from  this  charge.  But  at  the  very  time  when  Dr.  Cabot  was  thus 
denouncing  the  open-ward  system,.  New  York  newspapers  wrere 
announcing  the  approach  of  the  completion  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hospital,  called  "the  only  wardless  hospital  in  the  world." 
This  new  institution,  it  is  claimed,  will  meet  all  the  requirements 
specified  by  Dr.  Cabot.  It  will  be  nine  stories  high  and  will  con- 
tain 300  private  rooms  and  no  wards.  It  is  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
facing  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Central  Park.  Says 
The  World  (New  York) : 

"The  construction  plan  is  unique.  In  order  that  every  room 
shall  be  an  outside  room,  with  plenty  of  fight  and  air,  the  build- 
ing will  be  in  the  shape  of  a  great  X,  with  semi-square  structures 
at  the  ends  of  the  cross-bars.  There  will  be  no  wards,  not  even 
any  two-patient  rooms.  Each  patient  in  the  institution  will 
have  a  room  to  himself,  also  a  bath.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  exclu- 
siveness,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  everything  in  connection 
with  the  institution  is  to  be  of  the  best  quality  and  most  modern 
nature,  one-half  of  the  bed  capacity  is  to  be  for  the  free,  or  semi- 
free,  use  of  the  public.  The  rates  are  to  be  'from  nothing  up" 
and  particular  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  that  class  of  patients  who 
are  not  extremely  poor,  who  do  not  desire  to  accept  the  charity 
of  a  free  ward  in  a  public  hospital,  but  to  whom  the  rates  of  an 
ordinary  high-class  hospital  would  be  prohibitive." 

The  new-  hospital's  rates  are  to  be  based  on  the  patient's  ability 
to  pay,  and  an  endowment  of  $1,500,000  has  been  provided  to 
maintain  the  hospital  as  planned.  Going  deeper  into  the  idea 
of  an  escape  from  depressing  surroundings,  The  Architectural 
h'i  view  says: 

"The  anesthesia  rooms  are  so  placed  that  the  patients  will  not 
come  in  contact  witli  anything  that  suggests  a  surgical  operation 
from  the  time  of  their  arrival  until  they  are  placed  under  the 
ether.  These  rooms  will  look  like  small  parlors,  with  curtains, 
wooden  furniture,  etc.,  and  will  have  buff  painted  walls,  instead 
of  the  usual  white  marble  or  tile.  They  will  be  especially  venti- 
lated to  remove  any  fumes  of  ether  that  might  annoy  patients." 

The  walls  will  be  equipped  with  deadeners,  so  that  the  sound.; 
of  the  delirious  will  not  reach  other  ears.  Each  room  in  the 
hospital  will  be  regulated  separately  as  to  temperature.  One 
room  may  be  warm  enough  to  induce  perspiration,  while  (hat 
adjoining  it  may  have  a  zero  temperature. 

The  New  York  Evening  Telegram  says: 

"Another  feature  of  the  hospital  is  the  entire  floor  devoted  to 
the  care  of  children,  I'roni  the  new -born  babe  to  the  boy  or  girl  of 

fifteen.  Olass  partitions  instead  of  solid  walls  will  be  placed  in 
(his  department.  These  will  provide  fix-  necessary  isolation,  but 
will  permit  the  patients  Hie  pleasure  of  seeing  the  oilier  little 
ones.     ()u  this   floor  will  also  be  one  outside  and  four  inside 
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playrooms,  which   will   be   liberally   supplied    with 
toys,  games  and  picture  books." 

The  hospital  will  contain  a  complete  nurses'  home, 
according  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  each  nurse 
will  have  a  furnished  room;  and  the  New  York  Her- 
ald adds  that  no  nurse  of  fewer  than  two  years'  expe- 
rience will  be  permitted  to  attend  a  patient  at  a 
bedside,  a  plan  which  will  insure  competent  ministra- 
tion to  every  patient.  But  the  crowning  glory  of 
this  twentieth  century  hospital,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  "will  be  the  entire  absence  of  those  long,  awful 
looking,  bed-lined  apartment  s  known  as  wards,  reeking 
of  disinfectants  and  filled  with  the  sight  of  suffering." 

It  is  something  of  a  revelation  to  know  that  the  new  hospital 
will  be  operated  at  practically  the  same  cost  as  those  having  the 
ward  system,  which  was  believed  to  be  justified  by  the  saving. 
The  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital  is  the  dream  of  Dr.  Wiley  Woodbury, 
a  former  lieutenant-colonel  in  charge  of  the  base  hospital  at 
Camp  Upton,  Long  Island.  He  has  planned  hospitals  in  Belgium, 
Siam,  Australia,  China  and  the  Philippines. 


ons  by  courtesy  of    'The  Scientific  American   '    New  York. 

AFTER  THE   FIRE,  EARLY  ON   THE   MORNING  OF  JUNE   17. 


BUILDING  A  BRIDGE  IN  TEN  DAYS 


A1 


LL  BRIDGE-CONSTRUCTION  records  are  said  to 
have  been  broken  hx  the  replacement  of  the  Point  of 
Pines  bridge  over 


irillifii,'"  ""■'■ 


ON  JULY   12,   ALL  BURNED  PILES  REPLACED  OR  SPLICED 


the  Saugus  River,  be- 
tween Lynn  and  Revere, 
Mass.,  early  in  July. 
The  new  bridge,  a  wood- 
en structure  400  feet  long 
and  33  feet  wide,  was  put 
up  in  ten  days  and  cost 
$33,000.  Counting  the 
clearing  away  of  burnt 
parts  before  reconstruc- 
tion could  begin,  the 
whole  job  took  exactly 
13  days,  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes.    A  bare 

31  days  elapsed  between  the  burning  of  the  old  bridge  and  the 
throwing  back  of  the  gates  on  July  18  to  permit  a  parade  of 
automobiles  across  the  new  structure.  Traffic  on  the  main 
highway  to  the  north  shore  of  the  Saugus  was  thus  resumed  in 
a  minimum  of  time.  Says  E.  W.  Davidson,  in  an  account  con- 
tributed to  The  Scientific  American: 

"The  train  of  events  leading  up  to  this  remarkable  undertaking 
Started  with  the  fire  on  June  17,  partly  destroying  the  original 
structure  across  the  Saugus  River.  That  fire  broke  a  vital 
traffic  artery.  On  the  following  day  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  announced  that  a  new  bridge  would  cost  between 
$60,000  and  $150,000  and  no  funds  were  available.  But  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  s.50,000  State  emergency  fund  existed,  the  Com- 


IfcilUii- 


COMPLE-TED  BRIDGE  ON  JULY   18,   TEN    DAYS   AFTEB    WORK    BEGAN 


mission's  engineers  started  specifications,  anyway.  On  the  21st 
Lynn,  Revere,  and  the  town  of  Swampscott  asked  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  temporary  bridge.  A  hearing  was  announced  on  the 
23rd  and  held  on  the  30th.  In  the  interim  the  Commission's 
engineer  had  reported  that  to  build  a  bridge  costing  $150,000 
would  mean  shutting  off  travel  for  six  months. 

"This  suggestion  of  delay,  with  the  summer's  heavy  automo- 
bile travel  just  starting,  worried  Lynn  and  Revere  not  a  little. 
But  on  the  29th,  the  day  before  the  Commission's  hearing,  the 
big  electric  company,  with  works  near  the  Lynn  end  of  the 
bridge,  offered  to  rebuild  the  bridge  in  temporary  form  at  cost 
within  15  days. 

"Engineers  scoffed,  but  H.  S.  Baldwin,  department  engineer  of 
the  General  Electric,  was  sure  it  could  be  done.  That  afternoon 
Mr,  Baldwin  went  out  in  a  rowboat  and  inspected  the  ruins.  That 
night  complete  tentative  plans  and  estimates  were  made. 

"The  next  day  after 
the  hearing  the  Com- 
mission decided  to  let 
the  electric  company  go 
ahead.  The  city  of  Lynn 
appropriated  $40,000  to 
finance  the  work  and 
Governor  Cox  gave  assur- 
ance that  the  State  would 
reimburse  the  city  next 
winter  when  the  Legis- 
lature meets. 

' '  Detail     plans     were 
drawn  July  2,   the  engi- 
neers finishing  them  in  the 
small  hours  of  the   next 
morning,    so    that    they 
could   be   given  to  con- 
tractors for  bids.     The  contract  was   let    at   $14,200,  and  the 
electric  company  agreed   to  furnish   the  materials    and  super- 
vision for  $20,000. 

"On  the  morning  of  July  4  steam  derricks  appeared  at  the 
bridge  and  work  started  tearing  off  the  damaged  deck  and 
weakened  piles.     Three  days  later  new  construction  began. 

"Storms  and  heart-breaking  obstacles  interfered  from  the 
start.  At  first  it  looked  like  a.  month's  job.  Flood-lights  were 
put  up  and  the  work  drove  ahead  night  and  day.  As  da\  s 
passed,  the  outlook  grew  brighter. 

"By  July  12  all  the  caps  except  on  six  spliced  joints  at  the 
Lynn  end  of  the  bridge  were  in  position  On  the  14th  it  was 
possible  to  cross  the  bridge  on  the  loose  planking  while  the  cross 
bracing  went  ahead  swiftly. 

"When  the  job  of  laying  the  wearing  surface  of  2-inch  spruce 
planks  began,  the  workmen  were  sure  that  sawing 
would  take  ten  days  to  two  winks.  An  individually 
motor-driven  circular  saw  table  with  mitering 
arrangements  operated  by  two  experts  was  rushed 
out  from  the  Lynn  Works.  The  planks  were  cut  at 
the  proper  angle  as  fast  as  they  could  be  fed.  The 
laying  of  the  planks  was  so  swifl  that  Mayor  Creamer 
was  able  to  drive  the  last  spike  on  the  18th,  and  the 
bridge  was  done. 

•  "Only  the  best  materials  have  been  put  into  the 
structure.  The  new  piles  are  of  oak;  the  stringers, 
caps,  deck,  fence,  post  and  hand-rails  are  of  long 
leaf  hard  pine,  and  the  wearing  surface  of  spruce; 
270,000  board  feet  of  lumber  have  been  used.  In- 
stead of  a  temporary  bridge,  it  is  made  as  well  as. 
if  not  better  than,  the  original  structure  and  is 
guaranteed  for  ten  years." 
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TEAR-BOMBS  FOR  MOBS  AND  BANDITS 

TIIK  PHILADELPHIA  POLICE  think  that  they  now 
have  the  means  of  stopping  a  charging  mob  or  a  fleeing 
bandit,  putting  either  out  of  commission  and  yet  inflicting 
no  permanent  injury.  This  is  to  be  done  by  grenades  throwing 
out  a  gas  similar  to  the  "tear-gas"  used  in  the  late  war.  Experi- 
ments with  such  bombs  in  South  Philadelphia  are  said  to  have 
turn  eminently  successful.  William  A.  McGarry,  writing  in 
The  Scientific  American  (New  York.)  says  that  the  bombs 
are  "quite  as  effective  as  rifle  or  revolver  fire,  and  far  less 
deadly."  Two  types  shortly  will  be  on  the  market  for  use  by 
the  police  and  also  by  banks,  storekeepers  and  paymasters.  One 
contains  the  familiar  lachrymose  gas,  the 
other  what  is  known  as  'stunic"  gas,  which 
<tuns  one  who  inhales  it.  leaving  him  virtually 
unconscious  and  utterly  helpless  for  some 
minutes.     Writes  Mr.  McGarry: 

"The  effect  of  the  tear-bombs  shown  to 
the  police  in  that  city  is  identical  with  that 
caused  by  the  lachrymose  gas  used  by  the 
Germans.  The  gas  causes  irritation  of  the 
lining  of  the  eyelids  and  of  part  of  the  eye 
itself,  so  intense  and  painful  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  victim  to  keep  his  eyes  open, 
and  he  is  rendered  helpless  for  from  five  to 
twenty  minutes.  In  no  case  is  there  any 
permanent  ill  effect. 

"Knowing  that  the  results  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly painful,  the  rookie  squad  neverthe- 
less volunteered  to  be  the  victims  of  the 
demonstration.  They  formed  themselves  into 
a  '  mob '  about  one  hundreds  yards  away  from 
the  police,  and  charged.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  cover  about  half  the  distance 
before  the  bomb-throwing  started. 

'  Four  bombs  then  were  hurled  in  the  path 
of  the  charging  men.  The  seven-inch  rubber 
containers  bounced  once  or  twice  and  then 
exploded  one  after  another,  with  sharp  re- 
ports. Dense  clouds  of  white  vapor  rose, 
spreading  slowly  in  all  directions  to  almost 
unbelievable  volume.  This  soft,  white  vapor, 
shifting  before  the  light  breeze,  might  have 
been  a  stone  wall.  It  brought  the 'mob'  to  a  dead  stop  within 
fifteen  feet. 

"The  mechanism  of  the  bombs  is  extremely  simple,  and  this  is 
the  feature  that  is  expected  to  make  them  popular  with  the  police 
and  with  paymasters  who  must  travel  lonely  roads.  They  are 
exploded  by  a  spring  detonator  that  is  generally  set  for  five 

onds,  altho  this  may  be  regulated  to  suit.  It  is  claimed  that 
with  a  little  practise  a  bank  teller,  for  instance,  could  learn  to 
snatch  up  one  of  the  bombs  with  either  hand  and  set  the  spring 
with  a  slight  pull  of  his  thumb.  A  demonstration  of  the  stunic 
gas  within  a  building  was  given  at  the  same  time  as  the  tear-gas 
exhibition,  four  bluecoats  offering  themselves  up  for  sacrifice. 
They  were  unconscious  from  five  to  ten  minutes  each,  as  only 
sufficient  chemical  was  used  to  show  its  effectiveness. 

"The  police  are  particularly  hopeful  that  the  bombs  will  be  of 
value  in  chasing  motor  bandits. 

"Some  months  ago  a  Trenton  motorcycle  policeman  was  shot 
and  killed  by  a  boy  automobile  thief  fleeing  from  that  city.  He 
had  overtaken  the  car  and  rode  alongside,  or  within  a  few  lengths, 
for  nearly  a,  mile  before  he  was  struck  with  the  fatal  bullet.  It  is 
contended  that  had  he  been  equipped  with  a  tear  bomb  his  life 
would  have  been  saved,  in  all  probability,  as  he  had  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  throw  it  into  the  car.  Another  advantage  of  the 
bond)  for  this  kind  of  work  is  that  it  makes  a  stain  on  motor 
varnish  by  which  the  car  may  he  recognized  by  police  elsewhere, 
if  the  driver  escapes  his  first  pursuers. 

'These  homhs  will  not  lie  used  against  every  crowd  that 
creates  trouble,'  Bays  Superintendent  Mills.  'They  are  for  use 
only  againsl  mobs  benl  on  destruction;  mobs  that  assume  danger- 
ous proportions  and  that  can  not  be  dispersed  bj  ordinary  meth- 
ods. A  bomb  squad  is  being  formed  for  each  police  division, 
and    these   men    will    be   trained    in   the   use  of   the   new   weapons. 

Only  men  who  can  keep  their  heads  in  emergencies  will  be  ap- 
pointed fo  these  -quads.'" 


Courtesy  of  "The  Scientific  American." 

POLICE  TEAR-BOMB. 

Showing  its  size  in  relation  to  the 
human  hand. 


HOW  CHILDREN  GROW 

TALL  CHILDREN  reach  their  full  growth  sooner  than 
short  ones,  but  growth  in  height  is  so  regular  that  a 
child's  height  in  subsequent  years  may  be  foretold  with 
some  accuracy.  One  child  may  be  four  or  five  years  older, 
physiologically,  than  another  whose  age  is  the  same  in  years. 
Country  girls  mature  earlier  than  city  girls.  Children  pick 
out  as  playmates  those  of  the  same  degree  of  maturity,  not  those 
of  the  same  age  chronologically.  Physiological  age,  or  degree  of 
maturity,  should  be  taken  into  account  in  educational  work  and 
in  child-labor  legislation,  instead  of  actual  years.  Growth  in 
weight  is  more  variable  than  growth  in  height,  and  depends  more 
on  season  and  environment.  These  and 
other  interesting  conclusions  are  drawn  by 
Prof.  B.  T.  Baldwin,  director  of  the  Iowa 
Child  Welfare  Research  Station,  in  a  recent 
book  on  "The  Physical  Growth  of  Children." 
We  quote  as  follows  from  a  review  in  The 
University  of  Iowa  Service  Bulletin  (Iowa 
City): 

•  The  height  of  children  doubles  during  the 
first  six  years  after  birth  and  the  weigh  tj  in- 
creases four  times.  The  greatest  increase  is 
during  the  first  year  in  both  height  and 
weight. 

''The  most  significant  conclusion  for  Iowa 
boys  and  girls  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
above  the  average  of  the  United  States  in 
height.  They  begin  soon  after  birth  to  lose 
weight  in  proportion  to  their  height.  This 
becomes  more  evident  as  the  ages  increase. 
Here  is  probably  a  nutritional  and  health 
education  problem,  showing  the  need  for 
physical  examinations,  medical  inspection 
and  directed  play.  Rural  Iowa  children 
from  birth  to  six  years  of  age  are  above 
urban  Iowa  children  in  stature  and  weight. 

"As  a  rule,  tall  boys  and  tall  girls  reach 
their  period  of  maximum  adolescent  stature 
earlier  than  do  short  ones. 

"Tall  children  at  any  age  remain  relatively 

tall  under    normal    conditions.      Growth  in 

height  is  comparatively  so  uniform  that  one  can  prophesy  with 

a  relatively  high  degree  of  accuracy  how  tall  a  young  child  will 

be  at  subsequent  years. 

"The  application  of  mathematical  formulae  reveals  a  great 
probability  that  a  tall  boy  or  girl  at  six  years  of  age  will  be  a  tall 
boy  or  girl  at  twelve  years  of  age;  a  tall  boy  or  girl  at  nine  or  ten 
will  be  tall  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Under  the  conditions 
obtaining  the  height  of  the  boys  or  girls  may  be  predicted 
within  three  or  four  centimeters  for  periods  of  six  or  eight 
years. 

.  "Among  children  who  are  best  developed  from  a  physical  point 
of  view  there  is  no  fixed  age  for  physiological  development. 
Physiologically  speaking,  adolescence  does  not  begin  at  the  same 
chronological  age  for  all  normal  boys  or  for  all  normal  girls. 
Boys  or  girls  of  tin;  same  chronological  age  may  differ  in  physi- 
ological age  from  one  to  four  or  five  years  and  still  be  normal  in 
physical  development. 

"Girls  from  the  country  and  from  the  smaller  cities  (under 
11,000  population)  mature  earlier  than  those  from  Chicago  and 
New  York,  the  median  ages  being  respectively  thirteen  years, 
seven  months,  and  thirteen  years,  nine  months.  This  conclusion 
substantiates  the  similar  conditions  found  for  boys.  These 
results  are  supplemented  by  200  X-ray  photographs  on  normal 
and  supi  rior  children,  which  furnish  additional  criteria  of  physio- 
logical age, 

"Roys  not  only  grow  very  differently  from  girls,  hut  their  de- 
velopment is  decidedly  more  highly  correlated  in  its  varied 
aspects.  There  is  a  biological  difference  between  the  growth  of 
hoys  and  girls  during  these  ages  from  seven  to  seventeen. 

"A  lew  applications  of  the  concept  of  physiological  age  to 
<d)ild  development  may  he  cited. 

"  Physiological  age  has  a  direct  hearing  on  physicai  training  and 

directed  plan.  Nol  only  do  children  naturally  play  with  boys  and 
girls  of  their  same  physiological  age,  but  the  types  of  games  in 
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X-RAYS  STRONG  ENOUGH  TO  TRAVEL  262  FEET,  AS  INDICATED,  AND  PRODUCE  RADIOGRAMS  SHOWN  BELOW 


which  they  participate  are  dependent  upon  the  stage  of  physio- 
logical maturity. 

'"Physiological  age  is  directly  related  to  stages  of  modal 
maturation.  The  physiologically  more  mature  child  has  different 
attitudes,  different  types  of  emotions,  different  interests,  than  the 
child  who  is  physically  younger  tho  of  the  same  chronological 
age.  While  a  child  may  be  precocious  intellectually,  and  have  a 
higher  intelligence  quotient  and  pass  beyond  its  chronological 
age  in  the  development  of  certain  mental  traits,  other  type  traits 
indicative  of  mental  maturity  may  he  undeveloped. 

"'Another  study  shows  that  at  each  chronological  age  the  physi- 
ologically accelerated  boys  and  girls  have  a  higher  mental  age 
than  those  of  the  average  or  below  the  average  physiological  age. 

"The  larger  and  physiologically  more  mature  child  may  be 
able  to  do  certain  types  of  school  work  better,  altho  of  inferior 
ability  in  specific  traits  which  have  been  greatly  emphasized  by 
school  curricula.  Xo  child  should  be  promoted  or  demoted  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  his  or  her  physiological  age. 
Girls  may  be  expected  to  progress  more  rapidly  than  boys. 

"Child  labor  legislation  should  take  into  consideration  the 
physiological  development  as  well  as  chronological  age  and  school 
standing.  Some  children  are  sufficiently  mature  physically  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  an  age  limit  of  fourteen  or  sixteen, 
while  others  are  immature  and  in  a  stage  of  physiological  growth 
where  more  school  training,  more  physical  training  and  more 
opportunity  for  physical  development  are  essential." 


X-RAYS  GROWING  MORE  POWERFUL 

THE    cheering     conclusion,    recently    quoted    in    these 
columns,   that  X-rays  are  no  longer   dangerous,  owing 
to   improved    methods,    is   not    accepted  by    G.   Con 
tremoulins,    chief    of    the    principal    radiographic    laboratories 
in   Paris    hospitals,    who    writes    on    the 
subject  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New 
York,   October).      They  may  be  safe  for 
the  operators,   and  for  the  patients,  but 
the  rays  now  in  use  are  so  powerful  that 
they  may  do   damage   to   innocent   per- 
sons   at    a    distance;    and    Air.    Contre- 
moulins  is  not   so  sure  that  the   precau- 
tions   taken    to    protect    operators    are 
perfectly  satisfactory. 

Five  months  after  the  discovery  of 
X-rays,  he  says,  an  exposure  of  eighl 
hours  was  required  for  a  radiograph  of  a 
profile  head,  the  tube  being  placed  ten 
inches  from  the  sensitive  plate.  In  April. 
1921,  a  similar  image  was  obtained  in 
four  hours  at  a  distance  of  ninety  yard-. 
This  means  that  the  radiation  is  more 
than  twenty  thousand  times  stronger 
than  in  1896.      He  goes  on: 


"With  the  very  weak  radiation  that  I 
have   used  for   my  experiments,      corre- 


PHOTOS   MADE  _>(;_'  PEET   \W\Y 

B     X-rays   traversing  the   path  indii 

at)c)vc  by  tin*  dotted  lines. 


sponding  to  the  ordinary  radiographic  and  radioscopic  work, 
it  has  been  easy  for  me  to  obtain  images  of  metallic  objects 
and  human  bones  placed  on  a  sensitive  plate  fifteen  feet  from 
the  radiating  source,  altho  the  rays  passed  directly  through 
a  slab  of  marble  an  inch  thick,  a  sheet  of  lead  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  a  flooring  eight  inches  deep,  built  of  oak  boards 
and  rough  plaster. 

"Fifty  feet  from  this  same  source  I  have  been  able  in  four 
hours  to  fog  a  photographic  plate  placed  behind  a  wall  of  brick 
and  stone  twenty  inches  thick.  Also  in  the  same  time  I  have 
obtained  a  correct  radiograph  of  a  skull  and  a  crab,  two  hundred 
and  sixty-two  feet  from  the  X-ray  machine.  All  these  experi- 
ments were  made  with  a  seventeen-centimeter  spark  and  two 
milliamperes  of  current. 

"If  photographic  plates  are  so  readily  affected  by  these  rays, 
we  must  admit  that  animal  cells  also  are  affected  to  an  appre- 
ciable degree.  The  X-rays  that  are  being  used  to  cure  a  patient 
may  at  the  same  time  inflict  radiodermatitis  on  other  persons 
exposed  to  their  influence  in  adjoining  rooms  or  buildings. 
Xothing  will  suffice  for  safety  but  to  cover  the  walls  and  floors 
of  X-ray  rooms  with  sheets  of  lead  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch  thick,  according  to  the  power  of  the  source  and  its  distance 
from  the  lining. 

"As  an  experimenter  from  the  very  first  discovery  of  the  X- 
rays,  beginning  in  February,  1896,  I  shall  probably  end  in  the 
manner  of  my  late  associates,  but  at  least  my  own  experience 
may  benefit  others.  I  was  able,  up  to  the  war,  to  direct  my 
laboratory  at  the  Necker  Hospital  without  having  received 
injury.  Research  work  with  foreign  bodies  carried  on  during 
the  war  with  army  material,  which  allowed  no  efficacious  pro- 
tection, has  given  me  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  my  hands, 
justifying  my  fears. 

"Biologic  reactions  from  X-rays  take  two  forms.  The  first 
is  a  skin  lesion  known  as  radiodermatitis,  caused  by  the  skin 
absorbing  a  large  quantity  of  radiations.     The  second  results 

from  the  improvements  in  X-ray  tubes 
and  the  use  of  filters  absorbing  the  radia- 
tions of  long  wave  length,  currently 
named  'soft  radiation.'  This  reaction 
takes  place  deep  beneath  the  skin  upon 
the  active  cells  that  are  the  most  vul- 
nerable. It  is  principally  the  internal 
s<  '-retion  glands  that  are  affected. 
Among  those  who  continually  receive  even 
weak  doses,  a  gradual  lessening  of  vitality 
takes  place,  leading  slowly  to  a  physiologi- 
cal impoverishment  that  inevitably  carries 
them  off  sooner  or  later. 

"The  problem  of  suitable  protection  is 
becoming  a  serious  one.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  70.000  to  90,000  volts  in  ac- 
tion, but  of  200,000  volts  under  three 
milliamperes.  And  when  we  reflect  thai 
recent  investigations  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer  show  the  necessity  of  twelve  to 
fifteen  hour  radiations  with  extremely 
penetrating  rays,  we  must  ask  with 
anxiety  what  will  happen  to  innocent 
people  in  neighboring  parts  of  the  building. 
"Use  of  such  X-ray  energi  -  should  be 
regulated  by  the  authorities  along  with 
other  'dangerous  occupation- 
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STANDING   UP   FOR   AMERICAN  ART 


A  DECLARATION  OF  DEPENDENCE  is  something 
new  for  American  ears  and  seemingly  something  too 
..  much  for  American  nerves.  So  when  an  eminent  por- 
trait painter  like  Miss  Cecilia  Beaux  told  the  International  Art 
Congress  assembled  in  Paris  that  '•America  has  no  national  art 


PAINTED   BY   CECILIA   BEAUX. 

A    Philadephia   artist,   who    thinks   American      art   must    for    many    years   yet   look 
abroad  for  "inspiration  "      The    opinion  i*  unpopular 


ami  urn-!  continue  lor  many  years  to  come  to  look  to  France  lor 
inspiration,"  she  spoke  words  that  are  meeting  repudiation.  It 
perha  ps  ■■>  <U  sire  t  o  hear  I  he  eagle  iu  fcei  ms  of  a  cooing  dove 
rather  than  its  frequenl  Bcreaming  that  led  Miss  Beaux  to  say 
America  is  constantly  striving  for  its  own  national  art,  and  in 
time  ii  will  come,  but  for  many  years  we  shall  have  to  find  our 
chief  inspiration  in  Holland  and  Italy,  and  especially  in  Prance." 

Twenty-four   countries    were    represented    at    the   Congress   and 

since,  as  the  Associated  Press  dispatch  informs  as,  "the  dele- 
gates were  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  art  should  be  given  the 
Opportunity    to  promote  international  amity  ami   prevent  future 

wars,"  Mis  Beaux  may  have  wished  to  escape  any  charge  of 
chauvinism.     Comforl  for  wounded  feelings  may  be  found  in 


that  part  of  the  dispatch  declaring  that  "in  the  course  of  in- 
formal  discussions  after  the  first  session  some  of  the  delegates 
said  specimens  of  American  art  they  had  seen  indicated  a  na- 
tional school  already  had  been  established  in  its  preliminary 
stages."  One  of  the  earliest  aggrieved  voices  sounds  in  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger  which  refers  to  Miss  Beaux  as 
a  "native  of  Philadelphia,  many  times  medalist  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  and  a  Doctor  of  our 
University,  an  artist  whom  her  own  community  is  de- 
lighted to  honor  as  her  conspicuous  attainment  has 
deserved,"  but  doubtless  here  deserving  a  rebuke: 

"No  foolish  chauvinism  will  keep  our  painters 
from  learning  what  they  can  in  Europe.  But  some 
of  them — as  is  seen  each  year  at  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy — have  found 
already  in  this  country  plenty  of  material  that  lends 
itself  to  imaginative  description  with  the  brush, 
and  have  treated  it  with  vigorous  individuality  of 
method.  If  our  painters  have  as  a  rule  eschewed 
the  sensational  vagaries  of  those  who  defy  all  con- 
ventional ideas  of  form,  proportion  and  perspective, 
that  very  tendency  to  common  sense  and  self-re- 
straint is,  we  like  to  believe,  characteristic  of  the 
life  of  America  which  it  is  the  effort  of  our  own  art 
to  depict." 

Through  its  secretary,  Julian  Bowes,  the  League 
of  New  York  Artists,  Inc.,  a  soeiety  composed  of 
more  than  3000  American  painto/s  and  sculptors,  also 
takes  exception  to  Miss  Beaux's  words.  In  his 
letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Bowes  ob- 
serves : 

"In  view  of  this  particular  artist's  remarks  it  is 
pleasing  to  American  ears  to  hear  that  the  French 
and  other  nationalities  represented  at  the  conference 
had  agreed  that  the  specimens  of  American  art  they 
have  seen  indicated  a  national  school  already  estab- 
lished in  this  country. 

"This  is  not  only  true,  but  the  American  people 
have  now  begun  a  movement  to  clear  the  way  and 
make  free  the  exposition  of  all  developments  in  the 
arts  and  crafts.  They  are  demanding  the  new  notes 
as  soon  as  they  can  get  them  and  the  absolute 
freedom  of  the  artist  in  exhibiting  his  work,  that 
nothing  may  be  lost  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  their 
Republic. 

"To-day  our  oncoming  artists  are  technically  as 
proficient  in  abnost  all  departments  of  arts  and 
crafts  as  were  the  men  of  any  period  of  design  history. 
"America  is  now  turning  her  attention  to  the  re- 
cording of  her  achievements  in  art.  Architecture 
has  taken  a  new  lien  on  life,  and  no  longer  relies  upon  the  design 
of  the  past.  American  engineers,  true  artists,  have  surmounted 
the  highest  plane  in  human  achievement,  and  have  long  since 
placed  America  foremost  in  civilization. 

"American  artists  are  and  should  be  thankful  for  the  tradi- 
tions of  European  countries,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
we  have  our  own  traditions  as  well.  Such  men  as  Robert, 
Fulton,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  and  many  others,  were  artists  and 
gave  to  the  world  the  steamboat,  the  submarine  and  the  tele- 
graph. Others  of  lesser  distinction  have  contributed  their  share 
to  the  civilization  in  which  America  leads, 

"Prom  the  cloud  of  the  World  War  just  concluded  America 
emerges  with  head  erect  and  with  face  toward  the  future. 
The  great  spirit  of  adventure  is  still  in  (he  veins  of  American 
artists,  and  the  urge  to  create  has  now  manifested  itself  in 
full  force." 
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Treating  the  subject  of  a  "national  art'  broadly,  an  edit<  rial 
in  The  Tribune  tries  to  offset  the  cabled  remarks  in  pointing  out 
that  "the  que  si-official  status  of  a  body  of  this  sort  sometimes 
gives  to  the  j  ronouncements  of  its  members  a  sanction  and  a 
reverberating  effect  they  do  not  invariably  deserve."  Then 
going  on  it  a  ks  and  answers: 

"What  is  a  lational  art?  The  critic  who  conclusively  defined 
it  would  work  a  miracle,  for  different  nations  give  it  a  different 
significance.  In  Italy,  during  the  Renaissance,  it  meant  a  wide- 
spread burst  of  artistic  energy,  strongly  influenced  by  the  patron- 
age of  the  Church.  In  Spain  art  was  an  imported  luxury,  only 
nationalized,  rather  late  in  the  day.  by  a  handful  of  brilliant 
painters,  Zurburan,  Murillo,  El  Greco,  Velasquez.  And,  para- 
doxically, the  greatest  of  these,  who  might  almost  be  said  to 
constitute  the  Spanish  school,  Velasquez,  dowered  his  nation  by 
realizing  his  own  ideas.  He  points  to  the  core  of  the  whole 
problem. 

"  Personality  is  the  central  source  of  every  national  school. 
Italian  art  is  the  art  of  a  Bellini  or  a  Titian,  a  Raphael  or  a 
Michael  Angelo;  German  art  is  the  art  of  a  Durer  or  a  Holbein. 
In  the  Low  Countries  it  is  a  Rembrandt  or  a  Hals,  a  Rubens  or 
a  Van  Dyck,  who  stands  for  the  national  background.  In 
England  it  is  Hogarth  or  Reynolds.  France  is  the  only  country 
whose  art  has  been  nationalized  through  alliance  with  the  state, 
and  if  academic  solidarity  and.  discipline  have  occasionally  been 
justified  of  their  children  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  out- 
standing masters  of  the  school  have  triumphed  through  sheer 
personal  power,  from  Claude  and  Poussin  down  through  Watteau 
to  Ingres,  the  Romanticists,  the  Barbizon  men  and  the  Impres- 
sionists. Briefly,  a  national  art  connotes  the  ministrations  of 
intensely  individualized  men,  and  there  our  very  youth,  per- 
haps, has  caused  us  to  develop  an  impressive  number  of 
remarkable    artists. 

"Stuart  and  Copley  affirm  the  fact,  despite  their  allegiance  to 
eighteenth-century  English  tradition.  Once  we  come  down  into 
the  modern  era,  pausing  on  admirable  painters  like  Sully  and 
Morse,  we  encounter  some  of  the  highest  types  to  be  found  any- 
where. Inness.  Wyant  and  Homer  Martin  are  among  them, 
pioneers  in  a  landscape  school  that  has  never  lost  its  vitality 
and  distinction.  Winslow  Homer  appears,  as  racy  a  painter  as 
ever  lived.  John  La  Farge  enters  the  field,  painter  of  landscape, 
flowers  and  the  figure,  mural  decorator,  designer  of  stained 
glass,  a  kind  of  universal  genius.  American  art  produces  men  of 
imaginative  power  like  Elihu  Vedder,  Albert  P.  Ryder  and  Ab- 
bot Thayer.  It  adds  to  the  painters  of  Venice  the  greatest  since 
Turner,  William  Gedney  Bunce.  In  creative  originality  it  can 
claim  Whistler,  in  technical  virtuosity  Sargent.  It  has  had  a 
Saint-Gaudens  in  sculpture:  in  architecture  men  like  Hunt, 
Richardson  and  McKim.  But  we  need  not  multiply  names. 
We  have  cited  as  many  as  are  nec<  ssary  to  enforce  the  point 
that  in  our  own  time,  as  in  the  past,  a  national  art  is  indicated 
in  the  emergence  of  gifted  men  from  a  nation's  loins." 

In  matters  of  form  and  composition,  this  writer  points  out. 
"our  school,  as  a  school,  can  still  profit  by  discreet  contact  with 
French  art,"     But— 

"Even  the  weakness  of  our  rank  and  file  runs  the  risk  of 
falling  into  a  deeper  pit  if  it  leans  too  confidently  on  the  arid, 
cut-and-dried  formulas  into  which  the  Salon  has  lapsed.  More- 
over, with  all  our  deficiencies  on  our  heads,  it  remains  true  that 
almost  any  exhibition  of  miscellaneous  American  art  to-day  will 
exhale  an  atmosphere  of  energy,  freshness  and  sincerity  not  to  be 
surpassed  abroad.  We  are  second  to  none  in  abundance  of 
mediocrity.  There  are  quite  as  many  dull  and  stupid  painters 
in  the  United  States  as  there  are  in  Paris  or  London.  But  the 
proportion  of  men  of  talent  is  just  as  encouraging  here  as  there. 
In  landscape  painting  we  are  magnificently  in  the  van.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  patriotic  sentiment;  it  is  a  matter  of  demon- 
strable fact. 

"Nowhere do  we  meet  more  frequently  than  among  commenta- 
tors on  American  art  'a  certain  condescension  in  foreign* 
The  English  and  the  French  are  fond  of  patronizing  us.  Before 
the  American  meekly  kiss<>s  the  rod  he  oughl  to  run  through  a 
Salon  or  a  Royal  Academy.  Then  let  him  ask  himself  it  we 
are  really  so  far  behind  in  the  making  of  a  national  art.  If  he 
considers  the  only  relevant  test,  the  one  which  we  have  outlined 
above,  he  will  admit  that  an  American  accent  in  painting  exists: 
that  it  is  unmistakable,  and  that  it  <_'i\es  us  a  place  among  the 
nations  not  to  be  lightly  denied." 


WHAT  CENTRAL  EUROPE  READS 

WITH  TAGORE  A  BEST  SELLER  in  Germany  one 
ought  to  look  for  a  more  peaceful  frame  of  mind 
among  the  people  of  the  new  republic  But  our 
favorite  phrase  hardly  describes  the  poet's  vogue.  "Terrifically 
popular"  is  the  way  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  the  New  York  book- 
seller, describes  it  to  an  interviewer  for  the  New  York  Evening 
Pout.  Our  paltry  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  for  the  most' 
widely  read  popular  novel  is  not  to  be  mentioned  alongside  the 
record  of  the  Indian  Seer.     Mr.  Knopf  says: 

"When  I  was  in  Berlin,  Tagore's  publisher  placed  an  order  for 


PEOPLE   OF  EUROPE,   KEEP  YOUR 
"BLESSINGS"  TO    YOURSELVES. 

Thus  the  Nebelspalter  (Zurich)  represents  Tagore's  altitude 
toward  European  missions  in  Asia. 


1.000.000  kilograms— more  than  2,000,000  pounds— of  paper  for 
his  books.     That  is  enough  for  3,000,000  volumes." 

Germany  is  serious  minded  in  its  other  reading  as  we  learn 
from   the  same  source: 

"Germany  has  turned  to  the  reading  of  works  on  philosophy, 
art.  and  religion,  and  such  books  are  far  outselling  works  of 
fiction.  Such  works,  for  instance,  as  Keyserling's  'Das  Reise- 
tagebuch  ernes  Philosophen'  the  Travel  Diary  of  a  Philosoph 
which  is  a  bulky  book  in  two  volumes  having  more  than  l.(KM) 
pages,  has  sold  upwards  of  50,000  copies  in  Germany.  In  ad- 
dition to  Tagore's  works.  Spengler's  '  Das  Untergang  des  Abend- 
landes'  ('The  Downfall  of  the  Eastern  Countries  is  having  a 
phenomenal   success. 

"The  adverse  exchange  has  practically  cut  off  the  supply  of 
foreign  books  from  Germany.     They  simply  can't  afford  them. 

I    saw  for  sale  in   Munich    French   books   that    had  been    printed 
in  Vienna  and  English  books  printed  in  Berlin." 

Mr.  Knopf's  recent  journeyings  took  him  into  Scandinavian 
countries  also.     Hi-   mission    was   to  interest    the  Continental 
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publishers  in  the  younger  American  authors,  especially  novelists, 
who  are  almost  unknown  outside  of  England.  He  got  a  curious 
side-light  on  a  recent  Nobel  Prize  author,  one  time  a  Chicago 
street-car  conductor: 

"It  was  his  plan  to  call  on  Knut  Hamsun.  The  story  runs  in 
Norway  that  Hamsun  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  men 
in  the  world  to  see,  and  he  has  not  been  interviewed  within  the 
memory  of  man.  He  is  too  nervous  to  meet  people,  he  says,  and 
lives  in  isolation  on  his  farm  near  Grimstad,  Norway,  where  he 
raises  stock  and  writes  books. 

"He  will  not  have  a  single  animal  on  his  farm  die  any  other 
than  a  natural  death,'  said  Mr.  Knopf.  'Nevertheless,  he 
raises  stock  for  profit,  and 
so  whenever  he  has  occasion 
to  sell  any  animals  the  pur- 
chaser must  sign  a  contract 
not  to  kill  or  hurt  them.' 

"Mr.  Knopf  learned  that 
to  reach  Hamsun  at  Grim- 
stad, he  would  have  to  take 
a  steamer  at  11  o'clock  at 
night,  get  off  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  go  to  a  little 
hotel  near  by  and  wait, 
catch  a  boat  back  at  4:30 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  to 
reach  his  starting  point 
again  at  10:30  o'clock  that 
night.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
undaunted,  and  asked  Ham- 
sun's publisher  to  try  to 
arrange  the  rencontre. 

"But,  alas!  when  the 
publisher  sent  a  note  to 
Hamsun,  he  received  an 
emphatic  reply.  Mr.  Ham- 
sun's nerves  simply  wouldn't 
stand  the  ordeal.  It  upset 
him  to  an  inconceivable 
degree  to  meet  any  one, 
any  one  at  all.  It  couldn't 
be  done.  The  other  day 
a  French  colonel,  motoring 
through  the  country,  had 
stopped  at  his  door,  had 
bowed  seven  times  and  said 
seven  words,  and  the  nerve- 
shattered  Hamsun  had  had 
to  bow  seven  times  and  say 
seven  words!  It  was  terri- 
ble! He  was  just  now  re- 
covering. And  then  he 
ended  the  letter  by  saying 
plaintively:  'Isn't  it  too  bad, 
Mimi  has  died?'  Mi  mi  was 
a  cow,  it  seems,  and  he  had 
just  had  finished  for  her  a 
lovely  new  cowshed,  but 
before  the  last  stone  was 
laid,  poor  Mimi  herself  lay 
down  and  died.  Poor  Mimi! 
Her  beautiful  byre  wasted! 

"According  to  Mr.  Knopf, 
Hamsun  has  never  seen  even 

his  publisher.  All  business  is  transacted  by  mail,  and  the 
writer  flatly  refuses  to  talk  or  meet  in  person  the  man  who 
makes   his  writings  into  books. 

"While  Hamsun  is  the  great  literary  figure  of  Norway,  he  is 
not  the  most  popular.  A  woman,  Sigrid  Undset,  is  the  Nor- 
wegian Zane  Grey  or  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs,  or  Gene  Stratton- 
Porter.  Books  are  not  cheap  in  Norway  as  they  were  in  the  days 
before  the  war.  lb  rgesheimcr's  'Java  Head,'  published  in  paper 
CO  en,  Bold  for  9J^  kroner,  he  said,  which  is  little  known  in  Scandi- 
navia. Willa  Cather  is  probably  best  known.  The  Scandinavian 
reader  likes  '0  Pioneers'  and  her  other  works  of  this  flavor. 

Practically  the  only  American  books  which  are  published  in 
G<  rmany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  aro  adventure  stories, 
Western  and  mystery  talcs,  and  in  general  tho  cheapest  of  our 
fiction. 

Believe  it  or  not,  'Main  Street'  hasn't  yet  penetrated  to 
Germany.    Several  hundred  copies  have  been  sold  in  England." 


THE  LOUVRES  LEONARDO 
The  Madonna  of  the  Rocks,"  whose  genuineness  is  unquestioned 


FINGER-PRINTS  TO  SETTLE  ART  DISPUTES 

ENGLAND'S  MINIONS  OF  THE  LAW  settle  her  art 
problems  where  her  critics  fail.  The  law  courts,  a  few 
years  agG,  proved  almost  the  whole  tribe  of  critics  at 
fault  over  the  genuineness  of  a  painting  attributed  to  Romney. 
Now  Scotland  Yard  has  settled  an  even  more  difficult  problem 
involving  the  work  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  pseudo-Romnev 
was  reputed  to  be  a  group-portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  her 
sisters,  which  one  famous  critic  declared  he  would  hold  to  be 
Romney's  work  if  God  Almighty  maintained  the  opposite. 
The  litigation  was  ended  by  the  chance  discovery  of  the  original 

sketch     signed     by     Ozias 

Humphreys.  The  National 
Gallery  has  a  "Virgin  of 
the  Rocks"  similar  in  essen- 
tials to  the  same  subject  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the 
Louvre.  The  British  Gal- 
lery had  paid  $45,000  for  it, 
but  art  connoisseurs  were 
nowise  unanimous  on  the 
matter  of  its  coming  from 
the  same  hand.  Scotland 
Yard  by  its  finger-print  proc- 
ess proved  literally  that  it 
did,  and  the  art  world  is 
afforded  a  sensation.  In  the 
Boston  Post  occurs  the  in- 
teresting story: 

"  Modern  criminology  has 
given  the  answer.  The  police 
made  reply  where  art  critics 
could  not.  An  expert  in- 
spector in  the  criminal  iden- 
tification department  of  the 
Scotland  Yard  pointed  to 
the  finger-prints  and  said: 
'This  is  the  work  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.' 

"Sir  Charles  Holmes,  an 
eminent  art  critic,  one  day 
not  long  ago  determined 
that  it  was  time,  once  and 
for  all,  to  decide  if  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  had  been 
tricked  out  of  $45,000  and 
a  claim  to  a  treasure.  He 
knew  that  much  of  the  ex- 
quisite modeling  of  the  oil 
painting  had  been  done  by 
softening  the  still  wet  paint 
with  finger  and  thumb  tips. 
The  prints  of  these  fingers 
remained  clearly  defined,  no 
matter  who  the  painter  was 
or  how  long  ago  he  did  his 
work. 

"Ho  did  not  have  to  sign 
his  name.  On  the  canvas,  in  the  whorls,  archos,  loops  and  dots 
of  his  finger-prints  he  wrote  his  identity.  A  half  a  thousand 
years  ago,  perhaps,  he  never  thought  of  it.  It  took  Holmes  to 
realize  it  and  a  modern  polico  criminologist  to  read  that  uninten- 
tional signature.  Great  painters  in  the  past  were  often  subject 
to  strange  whimsicalities,  to  odd  little  tricks  of  marking  a  mas- 
terpiece so  that  it  could  be  known,  with  signaturo  or  without, 
as  theirs.  But  no  trick  over  was  as  successful  as  that  of  finger- 
traced  hieroglyphic.  "It  was  easy  work  for  Sir  Charles  Holmes. 
"First  of  all,  he  solectod  half  a  dozen  examples  of  Leonardo's 
works,  about  which  there  was  no  possible  dispute  as  to  authen- 
ticity.   Then  ho  obtained  the  collaboration  of  tho  police. 

"Scotland  Yard's  expert  oxaminod  all  tho  fingor-prints  on  the 
six  sure  examples.  Then  ho  was  takon  to  the  Louvre,  where  he 
examined  the  painting  thoro,  declaring  it  undoubtedly  genuine. 
Last  of  all,  he  examined  tho  National  Gallery  painting — and  an- 
nounced also  that  it  was  genuine. 
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"One  wonders  whether  the  shadow  of  Leonardo  is  happy,  now 
that  his  trick  of  making  a  copy  of  his  own  painting  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  his  name  has  been  connected  in  the  papers  with  the 
police. 

"Leonardo  was  a  man  of  strange  fancies,  anyway.  The  world 
knows  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  universal  geniuses  time  has 
ever  seen.  Xot  onlv  was  he  a  painter  without  a  superior — -to  use 
Gau tier's  phrase — in  the  history  of  art,  but  also  an  inventor, 
architect,  engineer,  sculptor,  naturalist,  philosopher  and  man  of 
science. 

"But  he  was  more  than  all  this.  Michelangelo  was  profound, 
definite,  persevering,  overwhelming.  But  Leonardo  was.  in  John 
Addington  Symonds's  words,  'the  wizard  or  diviner;  to  him  the 
Renaissance  offers  her  mystery  and  lends  her  magic.  Art  and 
science  were  never  separated 
in  his  work;  and  both  were 
not  infrequently  subservient 
to  some  fanciful  caprice, 
some  bizarre  freak  of  origin- 
ality. Curiosity  and  love  of 
the  uncommon  ruled  his 
nature.'" 

Having  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  Leonardo's  imitation 
of  himself  the  next  that 
follows  is,  "Why  should  he 
doit?" 

"Leonardo  cannot  an- 
swer. But  he  did  it,  for  his 
finger-prints  tell  the  story. 
One  'Virgin  of  the  Rocks' 
was  a  unique  masterpiece. 
But  a  second  'Virgin  of  the 
Rocks'  is — what? 

'"Howt  mysterious,  how 
charming  and  how  strange,' 
writes  a  French  critic  of  the 
painting  at  the  Louvre,  'is 
this  "Virgin  of  the  Rocks." 
A  kind  of  basaltic  cave,  in 
which  flows  a  stream  that 
through  its  limpid  water 
shows  t  he  pebbles  of  its  bed, 
shelters  the  holy  group, 
while  beyond,  through  the 
arched  entrance  to  the  grot- 
to, lies  a  rocky  landscape, 
sparsely  set  with  trees, 
wherein  a  river  runs;  and 
all  of  this  is  of  such  an  in- 
definable color  that  it  seems 
like  those  faint  wonderlands 
through  which  we  wander 
in  our  dreams.  And  the 
adorable  Madonna,  with  the 
pure  oval  of  her  cheeks,  her 
exquisite  chin,  her  downcast 
eyes  circled  by  a  shadowy 
penumbra,  on  her  lips  that 
vague  and  enigmatic  smile 
which  Da  Vinci  loved  to 
give  the  faces  of  his  women 
— she  is  a  type  all  Leonardo's 
own.  and  recalls  nothing  of  Perugino's  Virgins,  ((r  of  Raphael's.' 

"Tho  very  similar  in  general  effect  'The  Virgin  of  the  Rocks' 
in  the  National  Gallery  differs  from  that  in  the  Louvre  in  one  im- 
portant particular.  In  the  former  the  angel  does  not  look  di- 
rectly out  of  the  picture  nor  point  to  the  infant  Baptist.  The 
!,'ilt  nimbuses  over  the  heads  of  the  three  principal  figures,  as 
well  as  the  reed  cross  which  rests  on  St.  John's  shoulder,  are  addi- 
tions of  a  comparatively  late  period,  and  the  right  hand  of  the 
Virgin  lias  been  repainted.  In  general,  the  National  Gallery  pic- 
ture is  softer  in  outline  and  less  severe. 

"The  weight  of  criticism  in  recent  years  was  in  favor  of  the 
hypothesis  thai  the  Louvre  pieture  was  the  original,  and  that  the 
'Virgin  of  the  Hocks"  in  the  National  Gallery  was  a  r<  plica,  prob- 
ably painted  under  the  master's  supervision  and  perhaps  in  his 
studio.  It  was  imagined  thai  the  English-owned  painting  had 
been  executed  by  Ambrogio  de  Prodis. 

"However,  the  affair  is  settled  now.    A  whim  of  the  whimsical 


Leonardo  started  it.  The  love  of  art  critics  for  argument  and 
the  mystery  of  the  two  copies  continued  it.  But  it  took  a  police 
inspector  to  end  it." 

Leonardo  was  the  foremost  scientist  of  his  age,  but  the  Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star  thinks  he  would  have  "scoffed  had  he  been 
told  by  medieval  savants  that  five  hundred  years  after  he  had 
painted  certain  of  his  virgins,  the  authenticity  of  his  work  would 
be  proven  by  the  thumb-prints  which  he  unconsciously  had  left 
upon  his  immortal  canvases." 

"But  we  of  to-day  look  upon  this  latest  and  most  novel  use  of 
finger-print  science  almost  as  a  matter  of  routine.    Nature  never 

made  two  thumbs  precisely 
alike.  From  the  day  of 
Adam  each  human  being 
has  had  his  own  private  pat- 
tern of  whorls  and  loops 
upon  fingers  and  thumbs. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  then, 
left  upon  his  pictures  an  au- 
tograph which  never  could 
be  forged,  never  altered. 
When  with  his  thumb  he 
rubbed  the  colors  on  his  fa- 
mous 'Virgin,'  which  now 
hangs  in  the  Louvre,  and 
when  eleven  years  later  he 
did  the  unprecedented  thing 
of  reproducing  an  original 
work  he  laid  the  groundwork 
of  a  dispute  which  was  to 
last  for  centuries.  .  .  .  After 
five  centuries  an  art  mystery 
of  the  first  order  has  been 
solved  by  deciphering  the 
mysterious  copyright  and 
certificate  of  identity  with 
which  nature  endows  each 
of  her  children.  Such  a  solu- 
tion would  have  been  im- 
possible even  a  generation 
or  two  ago." 


THE   NATIONAL  GALLERY   EXAMPLE. 
Whose  genuineness  has  been  established   by  finger-print  tests. 


"PEPYS  STREET/'—  Sam- 
uel Pepys  is  a  familiar 
name  in  British  and  Ameri- 
can journalism,  tho  the  man 
lived  so  long  ago.  His  style 
lends  itself  to  gossiping  col- 
umnists. Now  it  appears 
that  a  London  street  is  to  be 
named  for  him.  as  we  learn 
from  The    Daily   Telegraph: 


"A  happy  thought  has 
come  to  the  City  Corpora- 
tion. It  is  goinK  1<>  name  one 
of  its  ways  Samuel  Pepys 
street  (possibly  plain  Pepys 
street),  and  that  a  way 
which  is  intimately  associated  with  the  diarist.  That  is  as  it 
should  be.  If  there  is  a  typical  Londoner,  surely  it  is  old  Pepys. 
What  stone  of  London  did  he  not  know.'  A  man  of  affairs  be- 
fore all  1  hiti.LT-.  a  man  of  middle-class  origin,  as  we  should  say 
to-day.  though  thrown  into  constant  contact  with  the  great— 
and.    as    his    not     inconsiderable    'gettings'    accumulated,     with 

some  pretentions  himself  to  he  of  the  quality' — Pepys  was 
quite  unlike  his  contemporary  diarist.  John  Evelyn.  The 
last-named  traveled  the  world,  and  delighted  to  tell  us  about 
it,  with  some  grandiloquence.  Pepys  had  traveled  London. 
no  man  who  lias  done  that  thoroughly  can  be  said  to  be  ill- 
equipped.  Roth  were  egoists,  but  there  is  a  naivete  about  Samuel 
Pepys'  egoism  which  has  more  charm,  is  much  more  alluring  t  han 

Evelyn's  cold  correctness.     Evelyn  was,  1  fear,  a  prig,  and  to  his 

companion-.  I  feel  Sure,  a  bore.  1  le  ne\  er  forgOl  his  birth  and  sta- 
tion, having  no  reason  to  do  so.  1'erhaps  IVpys.  whose  \  anit  J  in 
himself  isan  enduring dehght,  thought  that  he  had  such  reason." 


TIME  TO  CLEAN  UP  MOVIE  MORALS 


DEBAUCHERIES  in  the  moving-picture  world,  as 
recently  exposed  in  the  daily  papers,  have  aroused  in- 
dignant denunciations  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  secular 
quarters,  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press  perhaps  expresses  a  common 
opinion  when  it  says  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  general  "clean- 
ing-up"  of  the  motion-picture  industry.  What  the  demand  for 
censorship  has  been  unable  to  accomplish,  thinks  The  News, 
of  the  same  city,  "promises  to  be  most  thoroughly  accomplished 
through  the  revelations  of  the  Arbuckle  case."  The  recent 
tragedy  in  San  Francisco  has  served  to  throw  again  an  unwelcome 
spotlight  on  the  motion-picture  industry  as  a  whole,  and  to 
reveal,  as  we  are  told  in  effect,  that  many  of  the  popular  idols 
have  feet  of  clay. 

In  more  than  one  instance  the 
"stars"  are  solemnly  warned 
against  the  easy  assumption 
accredited  to  them  that  the 
"eccentricities  of  genius,"  as 
their  moral  lapses  have  been 
rather  euphemistically  termed, 
will  excuse  them  from  accounta- 
bility to  ordinary  law  and 
custom.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  disposition  among 
most  of  the  papers  not  to  con- 
demn all  members  of  the  movie 
world  because  of  the  faults  of 
a  few.  More  and  more  often, 
however,  the  mirror  of  its  vices 
is  being  held  up  to  the  motion- 
picture  industry  by  religious 
leaders  of  all  denominations. 

"The  motion-picture  business 
to-day  is  rotten,"  said  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Roach  Straton,  pastor 
of  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  in 
New  York,  who  is  one  of  several 
ministers  who  have  publicly  de- 
nounced the  movie  people.    As 

quoted  in  the  New  York  papers,  Dr.  Straton  charged  that  the 
industry  "is  rotten  in  its  management,  as  some  of  the  more  re- 
putable producers  themselves  have  been  saying  recently  in 
magazine  articles.  It  is  rotten  in  its  ideals.  The  dollar-mark 
is  over  it  all,  and  because  those  who  mainly  control  it  have 
found  out  that  an  appeal  to  the  salacious  and  the  sensuous 
increases  their  dividends,  they  are  dragging  all  the  people, 
including  the  youth  of  the  nation,  through  a  silly,  sordid, 
sensuous  stream  of  moral  infamy."  Other  critics  have  not  been 
less  sparing,  and  the  Springfield  Republican  believes  that  "the 
public  will  regard  the  conditions  revealed  in  the  Arbuckle 
case  as  characteristic  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  It  will  as- 
iate  this  picture  of  depravity  with  the  depravity  of  the  film." 

"What  the  screen  persons  do  with  their  souls  is  their  own 
business, "  says  Columbia,  official  organ  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus; "but  there  is  abounding  evidence  that  the  motion-picture 
has  been  anything  but  a  moral  force  in  the  life  of  the  nation." 
A  few  more  scandals,  "and  public  opinion,  decent  public  opinion, 

will  demand  that  some  si <-|is  be  taken  to  curb  people  who  arc 
paid,  and  paid  well,  to  entertain,  from  assuming  thai  they  are 
privileged   to  outrage  even   such  notions  of  Christian  decency 


as  survive  in  this  imperfect  age  of  the  'screen.'  "  Without 
passing  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  comedian,  says  The 
Catholic  Bulletin  (Cleveland),  "the  champions  of  clean  movies 
declare  that  the  revelations  attending  the  case  are  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  source  of  the  moving  pictures  in 
many  cases  is  so  low  morally  that  their  productions  can  not 
escape  the  taint."  Yet  The  Baltimore  Catholic  Review  declares 
that  "for  months  movie-producers  have  called  those  who  have 
protested  against  some  of  our  nauseating  pictures  prudes  and 
illiterates,  while  these  producers  were  pampering  uneducated, 
shallow-minded,  good-looking,  empty-pated  'swell-heads.'  ' 
False  standards  are  created  by  the  movie  hero,  declares  The 

Catholic    Standard    and    Times 

(Philadelphia) : 


--#- 


THE   GOOD  THAT  COMES  FROM  EVIL 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 


"He  is  idolized  and  worshiped 
by  the  public,  especially  by  the 
young.  His  moral  shortcomings 
are  readily  condoned  and  even 
glorified.  A  glamor  surrounds 
him,  which  even  transfigures  his 
ethical  defects.  ...  In  this  way 
the  standards  of  morality  are 
perverted  and  much  harm  is 
done  to  the  young  generation 
that  learns  to  look  up  to  men 
and  women  who  show  but  scant 
respect  for  virtue  and  defy  the 
law  of  God  and  man. 

"The  atmosphere  of  the  movie 
colony  appears  to  be  thoroughly 
unwholesome.  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments seem  to  be  unknown 
or  entirely  forgotten  in  those 
quarters.  Men  live  as  if  they 
had  no  responsibilities.  The 
main  reason  for  this  condition 
is  the  total  commercialization  of 
the  film  industry.  Mammon  has 
stamped  upon  it  his  degrading 
seal.  So  it  has  happened  that 
fabulous  fortunes  have  come 
into  the  hands  of  men  and  women 
that  were  devoid  of  moral  dis- 
cipline and  to  whom  the  sudden 
acquisition  of  wealth  could  not  but  be  disastrous. 

"If  tilings  are  so,  it  stands  to  reason  that  no  elevating  in- 
fluences can  come  from  the  movies.  A  commercially  exploited 
enterprise  never  has  a  beneficent  effect.  Insidious  and  evil 
influences  will  reach  out  from  the  screen  as  long  as  moral  cor- 
ruption holds  sway  behind  the  camera.  Good  and  evil  .in- 
fluences are  personal  irradiations  and  can  never  be  dissociated 
from  the  person  itself." 

"Such  things  shoidd  be  no  surprize  to  us,"  says  The  Presby- 
terian Advocate.  When  people  with  little  character  "are  made 
rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  we  should  not  be  surprized 
at  their  exhibiting  a  lack  of  self-control  at  which  decency  must 
shudder."  Somewhat  similarly,  The  Churchman  (Episcopal) 
behoves  that  "there  is  too  much  money  in  the  moving-picture 
business,  not  only  for  tho  good  of  the  actor's  art,  but  for  the 
morals  of  tho  film  artists."  Of  some  of  the  celebrities  this 
journal  says  "their  morals,  or  immorals,  invade  our  households; 
their  charms  and  their  vicos  assault  us  at  every  turn;  their 
names  are  household  words.  Whore  is  this  to  ond?"  However, 
"attacking  (he  movies  in  general,  in  the  hopo  of  diminishing  I  he 
effeel  on  the  public  mind  Of  some  of  their  abuses,  is  bad  policy 
on  the  part  of  clergymen  or  other  custodians  of  public  morals," 
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declares  the  Boston  Transcript.  "The  movies  can  not  be  dis- 
placed from  their  position  as  the  cheapest  and  most  popular  of 
amusements"  and  "the  chance  which  they  afford  for  instruction 
and  a  readily  available  means  of  moral  guidance  is  so  great  that 
it  would  be  folly  to  attack  them  as  a  demoralizing  agency." 
In  fact, 

"To  say  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  business  is  demoraliz- 
ing is  to  say  that  mankind  is  totally  bad  and  hopeless.  And 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  major  tendency  in  the  business  is  just 
the  other  way.  The  people  as  a  rule  not  only  insist  upon  having 
vice  punished  and  virtue  rewarded  on  the  films,  but  they  often 
rise  up  in  wrath  against  such  film  atrocities  as  are  attempted  by 
unscrupulous  parties.  And  always  there  are  available  the 
services  of  national  and  local  censorship,  which  are  easily  and 
effectively  applied. 

"To  crusade  against  the  movies  in  general,  and  spread  abroad 
wholesale  denunciations,  is  exactly  on  a  parallel  with  the  old- 
time  pulpit  denunciation  of  the  whole  acting  stage  as  the  work 
of  the  devil.  Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  there  were  pulpit 
orators  who  demanded  the  suppression  of  the  theaters  alto- 
gether. We  may  see  what  became  of  that  agitation.  The  thea- 
ter won  out  because  the  people  wanted  it,  and  on  the  whole  it 
has  been  an  agency  of  public  culture  and  morality.  The  same 
fate  will  overtake  any  wholesale  protest  against  the  movies.  The 
film  world  will  be  purged  of  its  evils  by  the  sure  process  of  time 
and  a  bettering  public  judgment." 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  BIRCH 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  is  not  conducive  to  moral 
discipline,  says  the  Austin  Statesman,  taking  issue  with 
the  theory  that  the  "absence  of  the  birch  behind  the 
door"  is  responsible  for  so  many  graduates  into  crime.  As 
quoted  in  these  pages  on  August  27,  Judge  Alfred  J.  Talley,  of 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  New  York,  said  that  corporal 
punishment  is  the  only  sure  kind  of  discipline  and  that  the  par- 
ents are  to  blame  for  much  of  the  moral  laxity  now  existing. 
This  claim  "is  untrue,"  says  The  Statesman,  arguing  that  "juve- 
nile delinquency  proved  thatthe  old  restraints  had  become  ineffec- 
tive and  could  not  be  kept  up."  And  the  assumption  that  early 
correction  by  corporal  punishment  will  obviate  any  necessity  of 
correction  later  ignores,  we  are  told,  "the  fact  that  there  was  a 
time  when  this  form  of  punishment  extended  over  the  entire 
term  of  life,"  and  that  "it  has  been  progressively  reduced  with 
the  advance  of  civilization  and  the  coming  into  operation  of  social 
influences."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  argued  further,  "the 
removal  of  former  restraints  is  likely  to  cause  one  to  become  the 
victim  of  those  very  impulses  whose  purpose  they  were  to  sup- 
press. This  is  the  most  probable  cause  of  the  crime  wave  among 
the  youth  of  the  nation,  and  yet  the  judge  advises  a  return  to 
the  ineffectual  methods  which  were  partially  abandoned  as  a 
result  of  the  increase  in  delinquency."    As  it  is  now, 

"The  social  life  which  has  begun  to  dawn  for  children  has 
created  a  public  interest  in  chil  dhood  which  is  opposed  to  the  old 
restraints,  and  the  enjoyment  of  general  interests  by  children 
makes  them  no  longer  amenable  to  physical  correction.  They 
have  acquired  the  faculty  of  reason  and,  though  outwardly 
yielding,  maintain  a  moral  dissent  and  continue  to  concentrate 
on  their  own  aims  and  purposes  regardless  of  their  parents' 
wishes.  This  is  the  most  distressing  and  significant  of  all  indi- 
cations that  the  old  restraints  cannot  possibly  be  made  effective. 
It  seems  inevitable  that  we  must  eventually  adopt  the  positive 
method  with  children,  as  wo  have  with  adults,  by  drawing  them 
into  an  association  and  cultivating  general  interests  out  of 
which  may  arise  common  rights  and  common  duties  and  the 
development  of  a  sentiment  which  will  express  the  force  of  such 
associations  and  be  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  any  necessary 
obligations.  This  we  can  do  by  thinking  and  acting  with  them, 
and  not  for  them;  by  respecting  their  feelings  and  treating  their 
faults  as  real  tho  venial,  and  granting  them  some  freedom  of 
action.  Necessary  restraints  there  must  be,  but  such  as  are  im- 
posed by  experience — not  such  as  are  arbitrarily  inflicted." 


THE  CHURCH'S  BIG  CHANCE 

SKIN-DEEP  RELIGION  will  not  help  relieve  the  unem- 
ployment situation  which  looms  up  as  the  big  problem 
which  Church  and  Government  must  tackle  together. 
The  crisis  demands  all  our  efforts,  and  offers,  moreover,  "a 
great  opportunity  to  the  Church  of  Christ  to  express  the  Christian 
spirit  in  quick  and  generous  action."  President  Harding  called 
his  conference  of  national  figures  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of 
alleviating  the  unemployment  conditions,  and  the  churches,  we 
are  told  with  some  emphasis,  should  not  hesitate  to  act.  The 
picture,  while  dark,  is  not  without  its  hopeful  aspects,  writes 
Dr.  Worth  M.  Tippy  in  The  Christian  Herald.  Dr.  Tippy,  who 
is  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service, 
has  made  an  investigation  of  the  situation,  and  finds  some  im- 
provement in  the  agricultural  States  and  in  a  few  industrial  cen- 
ters. Workers  are  displaying  the  proper  spirit  in  helping  each 
other,  but  what  is,  perhaps,  more  cheering  and  significant  is  that 
"employers  very  generally  are  trying  to  hold  their  employees 
together,  distributing  work  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  families' to 
live."  They  have  found  it  pays  to  keep  their  men  together,  but 
"they  are  strongly  influenced  also  by  human  consideration. 
Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  thousands  of  firms 
are  jeopardizing  their  capital  to  keep  men  at  work."  In  spite 
of  all  the  alleviating  circumstances,  however,  the  situation  is 
perilous,  and  the  writer  is  convinced  that  we  shall  need  all  our 
strength  in  the  coming  months  to  meet  it. 

Neighborliness,  friendliness,  charity,  he  urges,  must  be  ex- 
prest  in  full  measure.  Money  must  be  provided  for  locav 
charity  organizations.  The  offering  "must  be  big-visioned  and 
generous,  or  it  will  miserably  fail  of  the  opportunity."  For 
neither  the  structure  of  civilized  society  nor  the  practical  value 
of  Christianity  in  human  relations,  says  The  Continent  (Presby- 
terian), "can  be  put  to  any  severer  test  than  when  men  ready 
to  work  can  find  no  means  of  livelihood  for  themselves  or  those 
depending  on  them.  A  religion  indifferent  to  the  pain  and 
strain  inflicted  on  self-reliant  men  under  such  circumstances 
would  deserve  the  scorn  of  humanity."  As  it  is,  the  man  who  is 
unable  to  get  work  is  the  figure,  we  are  told,  before  whom  the 
modern  industrial  organization  stands  worse  abashed  than  be- 
fore any  other  of  its  accusers.  Socialism  would  never  appeal 
to  half  the  number  who  now  advocate  it,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
oft-recurring  specter  of  hunger. 

' '  Those  therefore  who  are  convinced  that  there  is  another  way 
to  solve  this  problem  without  cutting  the  great  nerve  of  individual 
responsibility  which  now  energizes  civilization  are  placed  this 
autumn  where  they  need  to  bestir  themselves  if  their  opinion  is 
to  be  vindicated.  The  unemployed  must  receive  this  winter 
a  brotherly  care  lifted  far  above  condescending  charity.  It  must 
be  a  care  that  will  set  an  example  for  future  workless  period? 
(if  they  cannot  be  avoided)  and  it  must  be  demonstrative  proo 
that  society  knows  how  to  take  over  the  burdens  of  the  weak  o.. 
the  shoulders  of  the  strong,  prosperous  and  fortunate.  That 
the  American  soul  is  feeling  all  this  and  means  to  realize  it  is 
encouragingly  signified  both  by  the  impulses  at  Washington 
which  have  brought  about  President  Harding's  conference  on 
unemployment  and  by  the  popular  sympathy  already  in  lively 
evidence  for  the  purposes  of  that  gathering.  The  churches 
should  be  foremost  in  upholding  any  policy  it  adopts. 

"The  churches,  too,  should  remember  that  experiments  in 
Christian  communism  attempted  by  the  Disciples  of  the  Lord 
in  apostolic  times  were  prompted  by  no  economic  theory  but 
solely  by  fellow-feeling  for  brothers  and  sisters  in  need.  The 
method  did  not  prove  a  permanent  working  method,  but  its 
spirit  was  perfectly  Christian.  And  still  to-day  a  thorough  Chris- 
tian confronting  want  will  find  it  impossible  to  say  that  'aught 
of  the  things  he  possesses  is  his  own.'  While  any  soul  willing 
to  labor  and  serve  lacks  the  elemental  human  necessities,  private 
hoarding,  however  legal,  cannot  be  morally  tolerable  to  any 
one  who  has  walked  with  Christ." 

The  one  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation,  thinks  the  Bos- 
ton Pilot  (Catholic),  has  been  the  absence  of  acute  suffering. 
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But  we  must  remember  thai  savings  accounts  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  that  conditions  are  becoming  more  critical.  Hope 
remains,  however,  for — 

"Cod  is  still  in  the  Heavens  and  the  world  is  making  heroic 
edon*  to  recover  from  the  lesions  of  war  and  materialism.  In 
the  present  dark  outlook  caused  by  the  shadow  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  two  virtues  most  needed  are  courage  and  encourage- 
ment Those  who  find  themselves  like  Dante  in  the  dark  and 
somber  wood  will  emerge  like  him  to  the  Empyrean  of  light  and 
happiness  if  they  have  his  hardihood  and  faith." 


building.  Anything  else  becomes  a  fearful  travesty  upon  the 
Church  of  .lesus  Christ,  which  stands  as  the  fountain-head  of 
the  world's  highest  and  best  civilization.  Let  there  be  con- 
cord, peace,  harmony,  nol  discord,  war,  separation  Where  the 
Church  leads,  the  Nation  must  follow." 


SQUABBLING  SECTS  IN  LIBERIA 

DENOMINATIONAL  BIGOTS  and  conflicting  creeds, 
says  a  writer  in  the  field,  should  have  no  place  in  the 
program  to  Christianize  Liberia,  but  rather  should  be 
considered  "a  menace  and  a  handicap  to  the  highest  welfare 
of  both  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Nation."  The  negro 
republic,  writes  John  H.  Reed  in  The  Liberia  Methodist,  a 
recently  founded  journal  of  which  he  is  the  editor,  is  the  chief 
gateway  to  the  "Dark  Continent,"  and  its  population  must  be 
the  leaven  for  the  whole  mass  of  Africa.  Therefore  "it  behooves 
the  wise  ecclesiastical  leaders  of  all  the  various  denominations 
to  catch  the  significance  of  this  world  vision  and  situation,  and 
accordingly  form  zones  of  influence  in  their  present  missionary 
operations  in  the  Republic  of  Liberia."  Here,  we  are  told,  a 
nation  is  in  formation  and  conflicting  religious  forces  "must  only 
tend  to  disrupt  and  disorganize  the  governmental  agencies  at 
work  in  the  building  of  the  State."     In  the  second  place, 

"Such  a  missionary  propaganda  becomes  a  waste  of  men  and 
means  when  the  chief  aim  of  these  ecclesiastical  leaders  in  the 
field  is  the  making  of  Baptists,  Methodists,  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  or  any  other  denominational  cult, 
based  upon  the  dead  husks  of  worn-out  tenets,  dogmas,  creeds 
and  antiquated  doctrines,  foisted  upon  the  heathen  mind  for 
the  mere  sake  of  numbers,  thereby  mobilizing  the  forces  of 
baptized  heathenism,  which  becomes  a  more  potent  foe  to  Chris- 
tian civilization  than  if  the  heathen  population  were  left  alone  to 
work  out  its  own  eternal  destiny.  The  overlapping  of  these 
denominations  for  the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century  has 
heen,  and  is  now,  a  fruitless  effort  at  so-called  African  redemption 
within  this  Republic.  Altar  against  altar,  five  struggling  churches 
a.,d  congregations  where  there  should  De  one,  is  the  sad 
Story  of  missionary  operations  of  the  denominations  along  the 
Bt  acoast  of  Liberia,  where,  one  is  piled  on  the  other  wath  the 
<i.n  and  confusion  of  church  bells,  calling  together  the  remnant 
A  a  shattered  civilized  population  in  the  struggling  attempt  to 
perpetuate  the  denominational  unit,  while  the  extensive  heathen 
population,  numbering  fully  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  Republic,  still  stalks  the  hinterlands  in  the 
aimless  and  hopeless  quest  for  the  UNKNOWN  GOD." 

Another  trouble  encountered  is  the  constant  influx  of  "the 
self-appointed,  independent  missionary,  whose  sole  stock  in 
trade  is  to  claim  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  oracles  of  God  and 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  denominational 
bodies."  These  independent  propagandists  find  a  fruitful  source 
Of  income  in  the  American  public,  we  are  told,  and  thus  divert 
much  money  from  authentic  channels.  So  the  hour  lias  struck 
when  the  benevolent  agencies  of  foreign  mission  boards  must 
begin  forming  a  Christian  solidarity  for  the  salvation  of  the 
African  republic.     And — 

"Finally,  the  most  significant  fact  in  connection  with  such  a 

movement    is    thai    Liberia    stands   as   the    only   open    door   into 

which  the  various  denominational  benevolent  boards  can  enter 
without  let  or  hindrance  on  part  of  the  government.     Rurope 

i-  in  Africa,  a-  already  indicated,  currying  forward  the  mightiest 

industrial  and  commercial  propaganda,  possibly,  in  the  history 

of     civilized     nation-.       Liberia      is     the     1  ;i ^  1,   expression    of     self- 

ernment  and  self-determination  on  part  <>f  the  darker, 
backward  peoples,  and  therefore  demands,  not  ecclesiastical 
and  denominational  segregation,  but  instead  complete  amflca- 
non  for  the  successful  outcome  of  the  Black   Man  at  nation- 


PROTESTANT  NEGLECT  OF  THE  SICK 

IN  NEGLECTING  CARE  OF  THE  SICK  and  allowing  this 
form  of  Christian  fellow-ship  to  become  almost  entirely 
commercialized,  "Protestantism  has  sold  one  of  its  most 
precious  birthrights  for  a  mess  of  denominational  pottage," 
complains  a  Protestant  organ,  The  Herald  of  Go,si>cl  Liberty 
(Christian),  which  believes  that  if  Protestantism  continues  the 
neglect  it  will  never  regain  the  leadership  in  this  field  of 
ministry.  Once  in  every  community,  we  are  told,  the  Church 
endeared  itself  to  the  people  because  of  its  devotion  to  the  homes 
of  the  sick,  regardless  of  whether  they  were  of  its  own  member- 
ship or  not.  "Good  old  mothers  of  some  church  were  always 
at  every  childbirth,  and  men  and  women  of  some  church  were 
always  prompt  and  profuse  in  their  offers  to  'sit  up  with  the 
sick'  and  generous  with  fruits  and  dainties  and  sick-room  com- 
forts." It  was  a  great  opportunity  for  the  Church,  and  "a 
satisfying  and  spiritual  exercise  for  those  who  rendered  the 
service."  Now%  however,  many  pastors  and  churches  have  not 
awakened  to  how  rapidly  this  field  is  being  taken  from  them. 
The  visiting  nurse,  sent  out  by  the  city  or  by  the  Red  Cross, 
is  taking  the  place  of  the  kindly  neighbor;  the  care  of  the  sick 
has  become  a  science,  and  there  is  no  longer  much  room  for 
amateur  service.  "In  the  real  and  vital  and  life-saving  ministry 
of  the  sick,  the  Church  is  not  represented  any  more  at  all  in  the 
average  home  during  the  hours  of  most  severe  sickness,  at  the 
very  time  when  hearts  are  most  anxious  and  distrest  and  most 
susceptible  to  the  rightly  exprest  tenderness  and  comfort  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

Set  in  strong  contrast  to  this,  says  this  Protestant  paper,  is 
the  record  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which,  since  early  times, 
"has  had  its  hospitals,  its  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  devoted 
to  the  most  loving  and  unselfish  care  of  the  poor  and  afflicted," 
and  whose  young  women  have  entered  its  orders  of  nursing 
"with  a  consecration  and  a  self-abnegation  that  is  unequaled 
in  Protestantism,  even  on  the  mission  field  itself."  As  for 
Protestantism: 

"In  its  churches,  hospital  service  and  the  care  of  the  sick  re- 
ceive such  an  incidental  and  minor  attention  as  to  be  negligible 
indeed  as  a  spiritual  quickening  or  a  motive  of  Christian  devotion 
and  consecration.  Only  a  few,  and  those  of  the  larger  denomina- 
tions, make  any  pretense  of  building  hospitals  and  developing 
a  passionate  loyalty  and  consecration  to  this  service  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  In  literally  thousands  of  Protestant  churches, 
there  is  not  one  single  invitation  given  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end  for  offerings  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  afflicted — even 
in  their  own  membership.  Comparatively  few  help  the  great 
hospitals  of  the  city,  with  the  crying  need  in  all  of  them  for  more 
free  service  for  the  poor.  And  not  only,  even  in  the  denomina- 
tions which  maintain  hospitals,  is  it  rare  indeed  for  any  pastor 
1o  present  the  claims  of  nursing  to  his  young  womanhood  as  a 
field  of  marvelous  opportunity  for  Christ's  service;  but  in  most 
Protestant  churches  both  pastors  and  parents  rather  discourage 
young  women  from  becoming  nurses  —  because  of  the  hard  and 
slavish  work.  .  .  .  An  appeal  to  Protestant  girls  t<>  become 
nurses  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  in  the  spiritof  Christ,  with  the 

same  motive  and  the  same  consecration  with  which  they  would 
become  foreign  missionaries,  is  a  thing  almost  unknown  among 
our  churches — as  is  also  any  generous  and  sufficient  plan  among 
local    Protestant    Churches  to  help  take  care  of   the   sick    and  the 

afflicted.  .  .  . 

"In  every  Community,  the  churches  ought  to  unite  in  an  in- 
telligently  planned  and  coinprehensh  e  effort    to  furnish   visiting 

nurses  and  sick-room  comforts  and  equipment  fore^  erj  home  where 

there  is  sickness:  and.  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  .lesus  ( 'hrist, 

to  have  a  \ital  participating  pari  in  ministering  to  the  diseased 
and  maimed  ami  physically  unfortunate  in  every  community." 
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WlTH  TOMATO  SAUCE 


ph  Campbell  Company     ri.  cir 

CAMDEN.  N.  J., U.S.A. 


OE    MARK    RC6ISTEREO    N°-    6^^ 


You  can  eat  them  plentifully! 

Campbell's  Beans  are  slow-cooked.  This 
means  that  they  are  thoroughly  cooked.  Indeed, 
they  are  so  wholesome  and  so  easily  digested 
that  parents  find  them  ideal  food  for  the  children. 
These  beans  may  be  eaten  with  the  full  assurance 
that  they  will  be  readily  assimilated  and  will 
yield  rich,  substantial  nourishment.  Wonderful 
tomato  sauce! 

12  cents  a  can 

Except  in  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  in  Canada 


THE   BEANS  THAT  ARE  SLOW-COOKED  AND    DIGESTIBLE 


I 


CURRENT    -    POETRY 


I 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


TRIBUTE  to  the  month  is  ample  in  Con- 
temporary Verse  (October),  and  the 
power  of  nature  to  induce  varying  moods  is 
freely  illustrated.  One  may  choose  from 
the  three  samples  we  give  here  as  one's  own 
reactions  impel,  only  Mr.  Percy  bears 
much  resemblance  to  the  author  of  "Than- 
atopsis": 

OCTOBER 

By   William   Alexander   Percy 

These  are  the  days,  too  few.  that  I  would  hold, 
Of  birds  that  pause  before  they  seek  the  south. 
Of  leaves  that  rustle  not.  but.  dying,  fall 
In  richer  beauty  than  they  ever  lived, 

Of  light  that  is  too  merciful  at  last 
To  be  all  gold,  but  aureoles  with  blue 
Or  Mich  dim  purple  as  the  moon  exhales. 
The  wasted  brambles  and  the  wounded  trees. 

Now  are  untended  ways  made  beautiful 
By  cobweb  flowers,  the  wistfullest  I  know, 
Rememberers  of  all  forgotten  dead — 
Wild  asters  in  my  country  they  are  called. 

At  last  it  is  too  late  for  all  regret. 
Too  late  for  deeds,  and  dreams  hold  no  reproach. 
And  might  have  been  is  vague  as  what  may  be 
And  all  i<  well  tho  much  has  never  been. 

OCTOBER 
By  Bernice  Lesbia   Kenton 

Come  out.  Playfellow!     Do  you  hear  me  sing 
And  beat  against  the  door?     Come  out!     Come 

out! 
Let  us  put  all  the  settling  leaves  to  rout. 
And  breathe  out  silver  frost  at  everything! 
Let  us  match  swiftness  with  the  sea-bird's  wing, 
And  laugh  into  the  sunlight,  laugh  and  shout 
That  day  is  up.  the  great  gods  are  about! 
Let  our  loud  calling  make  the  hillsides  ring! 

What  if  we  know  that  winter  is  supreme. 
That  autumn  fades,  that  all  this  life  must  die — 
That  in  the  end  our  love  is  only  dream. 
And  sometime  in  dead  brightness  all  will  lie'.' 
We  have  to-day,  with  the  whole  earth  agleam. 
The  sun  to  flaunt  in,  and  the  voice  to  cry! 

OCTOBER 

By  Margaret  McGee 

1  must  Stretch,  I  must  drag  ;il  myself, 

J  must  tug  up.  and  run. 

I  must  fall.  1  must  twist.  I  must  leap — 

For  the  summer  is  done. 

I  must  whirl  with  the  ruddy  brown  dust  in  the  road 

Hound  and  round, 

Tumbling  over  and  Hying  and  falling 

Like  leaves  on  the  ground. 

I  inns!  crimson  my  cheek  i i L. <•  the  sumac 

With  blood  I  hat  s  astir. 

And  grow  firm  like  the  joll\   sued   mil 

In  t  be  ripening  burr. 

I  must  Shine,  I  must  shimmer  and  sing  like  the  sun, 

Marching  bj . 

I  must  tag-heel  Hie  wind  of  l  Mis  joy  to  its  lair 

In  the  sky. 

Bantering  the  ocean  has  nol  been  the 
rrequenl  way  with  poets,  so  the  whimsical 
familiarity  of  some  of  these  phrases  sup- 
plies a  fresh  note.    There  is  always  a  way  of 
ag  the  wa  1 1  -  majesty: 

-I    \    Ml    VI  I!  HNS 

i'     I   i       ;    II.  Code 

I 

Too  fast  tbesillj  white-caps  run 
.    beiii  r-skelter  ra< 
.  siumbie  when  i he  goal  )>-  won 
a  mt  f.iii  upon  1 1  • 


II 

A  purple  light  is  shaken  over 
The  greener  ocean  shadows. 

Like  clover  on  the  cooler  depths 
Of  grass  in  upland  meadows. 

Ill 

The  sea  hangs  kelp  upon  the  sand 
Like  garlands  on  a  grave, 

Mourning  the  dead  and  silent  land 
With  every  living  wave. 

IV 

The  breakers  thunder  in  the  night 
With  which  the  sea  is  drenched 

Only  one  plunging  line  is  white; 
Even  the  stars  are  quenched. 


The  fairest  ship  ever  a  wreck 

Had  not  so  white  a  sail 
As  this  fair  wave  cast  up  to  break. 

Driven  before  the  gale. 

Since  the  days  of  Josiah  Flint  the  ro- 
mance of  tramp  life,  as  the  tramp  from  our 
streets,  has  grown  rarer  in  our  literature. 
These  songs  in  The  Measure  (New  York) 
seem  to  catch  the  pathos  as  well  as  the 
romance  of  the  tramp's  lot: 

TRAMP  SONGS 

By'  Edwin  Ford  Piper 

UNDER    ROOF 

The  road  is  long,  it  has  no  end. 

Weary  traveler. 
A  hard,  hard  road  if  you  got  no  friend — 

Rain — rain  on  the  roof. 

A  fearful  road  on  a  pitch  dark  night. 

Lonely  traveler. 
For  the  wind  and  the  rain  they  growl  and  bite — 

Rain — rain  on  the  roof. 

The  nightbirds  wail,  the  wild  beasts  cry, 

Lonely  traveler. 
And  ghosts  on  the  moaning  wind  go  by — 

Rain — rain  on  the  roof. 

Tell  your  tale  while  the  storm  is  loud. 

Weary  traveler. 
Pipe  smoke  for  an  incense  cloud — 

Rain — rain  on  the  roof. 

HALM 

The  balm  is  lush,  the  soil  is  rich. 

And  purple  asters  blow 
Between  the  hedge  and  the  roadside  ditch 
To  watch  men  come  and  go. 
And  it's  fare  you  well, 
I  am  left  alone. 

The  wind  is  loud  and  the  wind  is  low. 

And  the  leaves  sa>  .  "  hush  and  bush," 
To  the  ripening  hours  of  afternoon 
When  a  warbler  sings  or  a  thrush. 
And  it's  fare  you  well, 
I  am  left  alone. 

Thej  saw  where  the  traveler  laid  him  down — 

The  dove  and  the  cuckoo, 
The  balm  and  the  feverfew — 
To  slumber  deep  in  a  long,  long  sleep — 
Balm  in  the  moonlit  dew. 
Balm  in  l  lie  moonlit  dew  ' 
And  U'8  fare  you  Well, 
1  am  left  alotu 

OLD   MAN    WINTER 

(.1.  down  the  road,  and  down  the  road 

Bj    leafless  hedge  and  w  illow  . 
And  stretch  your  bones  on  the  frosty  ground 

\\  n b  shoes  to  make  a  pillow. 

Hut   it  s  soul  h.  boys,  south! 
Hun  away  from  old  man  winter. 

■()  linn  mini  wet  me,  tun  eomt  <ini  me, 
n  ii,,i  o  wintei  don't  cornea-nigh  met" 


It's  late  to  limp  by  hill  and  plain 

In  rag  o'  coat  and  breeches; 
The  dogs  they  chase  me  out  of  the  road 

And  hunt  me  down  the  ditches. 
But  its  south,  boys,  south! 
And  run  from  old  man  winter. 

"O  rain  come  wet  me,  sun  come  dry  me. 
Sleet  o'  winter  don't  come  a-nigh  me!" 

I  follow  the  duck  and  the  mourning  love, 

I'm  headed  south  for  winter; 
I'll  throw  my  feet  on  a  Dixie  street 

Or  lie  in  jail  for  the  winter. 
And  it's  south,  boys,  south! 
Away  from  old  man  winter. 

"Rain  come  wet  me.  sun  come  dry  me. 
Moonlit  snow,  O  don't  come  a-nigh  met" 

The  tang  of  autumn  is  in  this  poem 
from  the  September  Measure  in  a  series 
on  "Judith  of  Minnewaukan,"  an  idyl  of 
Dakota. 

MORNING  AND  NIGHT 

By  Maxwell  Anderson; 

The  cloud-bank  lies  in  a  red-gold  ring; 
The  wind-break  thins  of  leaves; 
From  the  red-gold  fields 
They  have  carried  the  sheaves. 

It  will  be  night  again.    The  lights 

Come  out  above  the  piers. 

Come  out  again  in  the  wind-searched  dark 

And  the  earth  turns  heavily  down  the  years. 

After  the  night  it  will  again  be  morning; 
Alone  between  the  lake  and  sky 
Judith  remembers  night  and  morning. 
And  morning  and  night  pass  by. 

Spring,  and  the  unknown  farm-hands 
Sow  the  gray  land  to  the  north  with  grain; 
Autumn,  and  unknown  harvesters 
Come  back  for  the  grain  again. 

When   a   north  wind   blows  she  has  heard   their 

voices 
On  the  wind  blown  and  torn; 
They  pass  in  a  mask  of  shadows: 
Life  passes:  noon  and  night  and  morn. 

Slit  the  thin  cobweb,  let  the  thread  burn  through. 
Why  should  it  hold  her  longer  to  the  play 
Who    has    found    only    morning    answering    mid- 
night— 
Only  dark  answering  daj  " 

A  CORRESPONDENT  speaks  of  the  follow- 
ing from   Scrihuer's   (October)   that  "it  so 
nicely    describes    a    universal   experience." 
I  low  universal  it  is  may  he  a  question.    W 
give  the  poem  as  a  tesl : 

PANTHER!    PANTHER! 

By  John   Ham,   Wukkiock 

There  is  a  panther  Caged  within  my  breast, 

But  what  his  name  there  is  no  breast  shall  know 
Save  mine,  nor  what  it  is  that  drives  him  so. 

Backward  and  forward,  in  relentless  quest: 

That  silent  rage,  baffled  but  unsuppressed, 

The  soft   pad  of  those  stealthy  feet  that  go 
Over  my  body's  prison  to  and  fro. 

Trying  the  walls  forever  without  rest. 

All  day  I  feed  him  with  my  living  heart. 

But   when  the  night   puis  forth  her  dreams  and 

stars 

The  inexorable  Kienz.\   reawakes: 

His  wrath  is  hurled  upon  the  trembling  bars, 

'111.    eternal  passion  stretches  me  apart 

And   I  lie  silent,  but  in\   body  shakes. 
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Blueprint  sketch  of  the  I 00 %-Goody ear-belted  Reeves  plant  of  the  Cleveland  Builders'  Sup- 
ply and  Brick  Company.    Cleveland.  Ohio,  with  insert  photograph  of  the  mud-drag  drive 
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Thirty-one  Plants— and  the  G.T.M. 


They  thought  that  belt  woes  were  a  necessary 
evil ,  in  the  plants  and  warehouses  of  the  Cleveland 
Builders'  Supply  and  Brick  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  So  they  were  putting  up  with  a  lot  of  grief 
from  many  kinds  of  belting  —  slippage,  loss  of 
valuable  power,  production  time  lost  through 
shutdowns  for  repairs  to  belts,  and  continual, 
expensive  replacement  of  belting. 

They  were  keenly  in  terested when  the  G.T.  M. — 
Goodyear  Technical  Man — told  them  he  had  a 
plan  for  the  ending  of  belt  troubles  and  the 
increasing  of  belt  service.  They  agreed  that  a  belt 
exactly  designed  and  scientifically  specified  to  the 
conditions  of  service  should  work  more  efficiently 
and  economically,  and  last  a  longer  time. 

"We'll  test  your  Analysis  Plan,"  said  E.  W. 
Farr,  Director  in  Charge  of  Production.  And  he 
Jed  the  G.  T.  M.  to  the  champion  belt-eater  in  the 
Reeves  plant  —  the  notorious  mud  drag.  "Every 
day  throughout  the  winter,''  he  said,  "this  belt 
must  pull  tons  of  frozen  clay,  sometimes  mixed 
with  rock.  The  best  belts  we  have  had  on  this 
drive  lasted  from  three  weeks  to  six  months.'' 

The  G.  T.  M.  studied  that  drive,  and  recom- 
mended a  Goodyear  Blue  Streak    Belt,  8-inch, 


6-ply.  That  belt  is  on  the  mud -drag  job  today, 
after  four  years  of  continuous,  trouble-free  service. 

Eventually,  the  entire  plant  was  equipped  with 
Goodyear  Belts,  and  the  (_>.T.  M.  analysis 
extended,  drive  by  drive,  to  the  Company's  31 
plants  and  warehouses. 

Goodyear  Belts  hold  records  for  economy, 
efficiency  and  long  life  in  every  one  of  the  Com- 
pany's plants  today.  In  one  of  the  warehouses,  a 
Goodyear  Wyoga  Conveyor  doubled  the  number 
of  cars  unloaded  per  hour.  On  the  tile  machine 
at  the  Brookside  plant,  a  Goodyear  Blue  Streak 
already  has  equaled  the  run  of  the  best  previous 
belting,  and  looks  good  for  months  to  come. 
Another,  in  the  Vernon  plant,  has  lasted  two 
years  in  first-class  condition,  as  against  15 
months  for  its  predecessor.  Since  the  Reeves 
plant  has  been  100%  Goodyear  belted,  the  pro- 
duction has  doubled. 

You  can  get  the  same  service  from  the  G.T.  M. 
For  further  information  about  the  Goodyear 
Analysis  Plan  or  about  Goodyear  Belts  for  Trans- 
mission and  Conveying,  write  to  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los 
Angeles,  California. 


PERSONAL   *   GLIMPSES 


THE   WIDENING  AIR -WEB   OVER   EUROPE 


ANEW  WEB  OF  TRANSPORTATION  is  beginning  to 
cover  the  world,  an  air-web  high,  above  the  earth-going 
.  systems  already  in  existence.  It  is  growing  "slowly 
and  with  as  much  precision  and  method  as  a  spider  weaves 
her  home  between  two  towering  stalks,"  observes  one  of  the 
many  journalists  whose  attention  has  been  attracted  by  this 
new  conquest  of  the  air.  The  center  of  the  web,  the  place  where 
the  greatest  activity  is  to  be  seen,  "from  where  all  the  slender 
threads  are  sent  out  to  ever  increasing  spans,"  is  not  in  the  birth- 
place of  aviation,  the  United  States.  The  countries  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  particu- 
larly France  and  Ger- 
many, are  leading  in 
the  development,  with 
England  and  Italy  close 
seconds.  Almost  every 
capital  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept Berlin,  is  now 
linked  with  Paris,  or 
about  to  be,  by  regular 
air  lines,  many  with 
daily  service.  In  Ger- 
many, the  air  lanes  are 
shorter,  being  mostly 
confined  to  the  nation's 
own  territory,  but.  it 
appears,  they  are  hardly 
less  thoroughly  devel- 
oped and  they  connect 
with  lines  that  lead 
nearly  even-where,  ex- 
cept to  Paris.  It  was  in 
Germany  that  a  New 
York  Times  corres- 
pondent, in  response  to 
a  telephone  call,  re- 
ceived an  aerial  time 
table,  "the  first  com- 
plete publication  of  its 
sort  in  hisfouw,''  in  the 
correspondent's  belief. 

"Its  mere  existence," 
he  comments,  "not  to 
speak  of    its    contents, 
is  surely  a  striking  wit- 
ness to  Germany's  development  of  aerial  transport.    A  substan- 
tial   booklet  of  nearly  100  pages,  it  is  as  matter-of-fact  and 
substantial   as   Bradshaw's    European   Railway  Time  Table." 
Aerial  Age  (London)  quotes  him  further: 

Fourteen  pages  alone  are  filled  with  the  details  of  regular 
daily  or  twice  daily  services  to  places  within  the  borders  of 
Germany.  They  give  to  the  minute  the  timos  of  departures 
and  arrivals.  There  is  not  even  a  saving  clause  about  wind 
and  weather  permitting,  so  that  it  requires  quite  a  mental 
effort  1o  realize  that  before  one  are  the  pathless  tracks  of  the 
air  and  not  steel  railroads. 

By  arrangements  with  Holland  and  other  neighboring  coun- 
tries long  distance  services  are  linked  up  with  England  and 
Scandinavia.  There  is  a  map  which  shows  at  a  glance  the 
principal  daily  services  inside  Germany  and  their  communi- 
cations with  overseas  rou' 

To  this  regular  passenger  transportation  all  sorts  of  subsidiary 

services    aro    being    added.     The    Hying    post,    for    instance,    is 

rapidly  developing,   especially  as  it  is  not  burdened    with  any 

lial    regulations    apart    from    a    slightly    higher    tariff.     All 


one  has  to  do  to  insure  this  speedy  delivery  is  to  mark  the  letter 
"by  flying  post,"  and  drop  it  into  any  letter  box  in  the  ordinary 
way.  In  this  matter,  too,  international  arrangements  have 
been  made  so  that  a  letter  posted  in  Berlin  at  7:30  o'clock  in 
the  morning  reaches  London ,  for  example,  at  5 :30  the|  same  evening. 
One  interesting  use  of  the  aeroplane,  to  which  special  attention 
is  directed,  is  for  keeping  the  rest  of  Germany  in  swift  touch  with 
the  lost  territories,  such  as  Danzig,  or  areas  like  Memel,  whose 
fate  is  not  yet  determined,  so  that  the  populations  of  these  districts 
shall  not  cease  to  imbibe  the  true  gospel  of  Deutschtum. 

Aeroplanes  leave  Berlin  early   every    morning  loaded   with 
newspapers.      Hydroplanes   serve  the    same    purpose    for    the 

Island  of  Sylt,  off  the 
coast  of  Schleswig,  leav- 
ing Hamburg  immedi- 
ately on  the  arrival  of 
the  Berlin  journals  by 
train. 

Reverting  to  the  aerial 
Bradshaw,  a  glance  at 
the  advertisements  re- 
veals still  further  enter- 
prise. Here,  for  example, 
is  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can line  offering  its  own 
services  to  any  town  in 
Germany.  It  will  send 
passengers  or  goods  by 
special  aeroplanes  avail- 
able to  start  at  the 
shortest  of  notice.  An- 
other firm  supplies  aerial 
photographs,  suggesting 
their  particular  desir- 
ability for  enterprising 
financiers  on  the  lookout 
for  suitable  sites  for  es- 
tablishing new  settle- 
ments and  spas. 


After  a  map  in  the  New  York  "Herald" 

LINES  OF  COMMUNICATION  THAT  EUN  "AS  THE  CROW  FLIES" 

The  widening  air-web  above  Europe,  the  main  French  and  German  lines  of  which 
are  here  shown,  permits  transportation  for  the  first  time  in  history  to  take  the 
shortest  route  between  two  points,  a  straight  line.  Both  French  and  German  lines 
connect,  either  directly  or  through  other  systems,  with  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
but  it  is  notable  that  there  is  as  yet  no  route  between  Berlin  and  Paris. 


One  of  the  German 
lines  referred  to  above 
as  planned  to  keep  Ger- 
many in  touch  with  her 
lost  areas,  or  at  least 
her  separated  areas,  is 
the  Lloyd  Ostflug,  be- 
fcween  German  y  and 
the  part  of  Prussia  -till 
left  of  her.  According 
to  The  Aeroplane  of 
London: 


It  was  incorporated  in  November  last  with  a  capital  of 
4,000,000  marks.  The  well-known  Junkers  Works  at  Dessau, 
the  Ostdeutschor  Landwerkstatten  at  Seerappen,  the  Nord- 
deutscher  Lloyd  and  the  Albatross  Airplane  factory  at  Johan- 
nisthal,  near  Berlin,  are  all  interested  in  this  new  company, 
whose  main  office  is  at  the  capital.  It  was  formed  to  insure  rapid 
transport  primarily  between  Germany  and  that  part  of  Prussia 
separated  from  Germany  now  by  the  new  Polish  territory, 
and  named  Ostproussen  (East  Prussia).  Tt  is  intended  soon  to 
oxtend  the  service  farther  East,  particularly  to  Kovno  in  Lithu- 
ania and  Moscow  in  Russia.  The  Berlin-Schneidermuhl- 
Danzig-Konigsberg  service  began  last  December.  A  great 
deal  of  information  and  experience  is  being  gained  for  tho 
eventual  intended  extension  to  the  Bast,  but  at  the  moment 
many  difficulties  have  to  be  surmounted,  especially  those  of  a 
political  character.  The  Polish  Government  refuses  to  allow 
tho  machines  to  fly  over  Polish  territory  between  Danzig 
and  Germany,  with  the  result  that  they  are  compelled  to  fly 
over  the  sea  between  Danzig  and  Sohneidemuhl,  and  latterly 
also  between  Stettin  and  Danzig.  Recently  a  change  of  route 
was  required,  so  that  it  is  now  Berlin-Ktettin-Danzig-Konigs- 
berg.     Last  February  but  75  per  cent,  of  the  scheduled  flights 
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STOP  PAYING  these  needless  expenses 


Do  you  know  that  an  average  of  one  dollar 
out  of  every  three  spent  in  running  a  car  goes  for 
repairs? 

Do  you  realize  that  one-fifth  of  the  invest- 
ment in  the  average  motor  car  is  lost  each  year 
through  rapid  depreciation? 

These  are  tolls — needless  expenses — that  motor- 
ists are  paying  largely  because  of  faulty  lubri- 
cation— the  use  of  oils  poor  in  quality  or  wrong 
in  type. 

Think  of  this  tremendous  waste — especially  when 
need  for  greater  economy  is  urgent — when  you  want 
a  dollar's  worth  for  every  dollar  you  spend  I 

How  can  you  eliminate  faulty  lubrication  with 
all  its  evils  and  wastes?  The  only  answer  is — buy 
lubrication  instead  of  just  "oil",  by  making  certain 
the  oil  you  use  is  the  right  lubricant  for  your 
particular  engine. 

Motorists  who  use  SUNOCO,  the  six-type  non- 
compounded  motor  oil,  take  no  chances.  The  use 
of  Sunoco  guarantees  proper  lubrication  for  any 
design  of  engine — winter  or  summer. 


Sunoco  is  the  highest  quality  and  most  scienti- 
fically accurate  motor  lubricant  possible  to  manu- 
facture— entirely  different  from  ordinary  oil.  It  is 
made  in  six  types  but  only  one  quality — no 
"seconds"  to  confuse  you. 

Sunoco  eliminates  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
carbon — gives  greater  power  and  mileage  on  less 
gasoline  and  oil — reduces  repair  bills  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  life  of  your  car. 

Put  Sunoco  to  the  test.  Have  your  crankcase 
drained,  cleaned  and  filled  with  the  type  of  Sunoco 
specified  for  your  particular  car  by  the  dealer's 
"Sunoco  Lubrication  Guide." 

Make  certain,  also,  that  you  get  genuine  Sunoco-. 
Examine  the  container  from  which  Sunoco  is  drawn, 
or  better  still,  buy  it  in  sealed  cans  or  drums. 

Every  motorist  should  have  a  copy  of  "Accu- 
rate Lubrication" — a  booklet  that  tells  how  to 
operate  your  car  with  greater  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. It  is  free.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us 
for  a  copy  at  once  and  give  the  name  and  address 
of  your  dealer. 


SUN  COMPANY 

Producer  and  Refiner  of  Lubricating  Oils,  Fuel  Oil,  Gas  Oil,  Gasoline  and  other  Petroleum  Products 
More  than  1,500,000  gallons  of  lubricating  oils  per  week  I    nllaclel  phlcL  Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses  in  32  Principal  Cities 

MM 

MOTOR     OIL 

TO  THE  TRADE — A  wonderful  sales  opportunity  is  open  to  dealers.     Write  for  the  Sunoco  Sales  Plan. 


Constance 
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were  made,  but  in  March,  as  a  result  of  the  experience  gained, 
from  90  to  95  per  cent,  were  accomplished,  and  now  97  to  98 
per  cent,  of  all  flights  are  regularly  carried  out.  The  Lloyd 
Ostflug.  by  arrangement  with  the  Danzig  Air  Mail,  has  been 
carrying  the  official  mails  on  this  service,  and  the  Post-Office  is 
quite  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained.  Passengers  were  not 
carried  until  March  loth  last.  The  railway  time  of  14  hours 
between  Berlin  and  Konigsberg  was  cut  to  5^  hours  by  the  air 
service.  Flights  have  been  made  with  great  regularity,  and 
during  one  12-day  period,  80  passengers  were  carried.  Fre- 
quently all  the  seats  are  spoken  for  in  advance.  The  time-table 
is  as  follows:  Leave  Berlin  8.45  A.  M.,  arrive  Stettin  9.45; 
leave  Stettin  9.55,  arrive  Danzig  1.50  P.  M.;  leave  Danzig 
2.05.  arrive  Konigsberg  3.15  P.  M.  Returning,  leave  Konigs- 
berg at  9.45  A.  M.;  arrive  Danzig  10.55;  leave  Danzig  11.10, 
arrive  Stettin  3.05  P.  M.;  leave  Stettin  3.15,  arrive  Berlin  4.15 
P.  M. 

The  fares  for  the  trip,  comparable  to  that  from  New  York 
to  Buffalo,  are  quite  low  (especially  when  we  remember  that 
the  mark  is  worth  less  than  a 
cent  in  American  money),  as 
follows : 

Berlin-Konigsberg .  .975  marks 
Stettin-Konigsberg.890      " 

Berlin-Danzig 300       " 

Berlin-Stettin 225      " 

Stettin-Danzig   690      " 

Danzig- Konigsberg .  250      ' ' 

Since  the  first  of  August 
flights  have  been  made  regu- 
larly to  Kovno  in  Lithuania. 
The  Konigsberg-Danzig  line  is 
now  used  a  great  deal  by 
Lithuanians,  and  the  same  is 
the  case  with  the  new  Kovno- 
Konigsberg-Danzig  line,  as  it 
will  overcome  the  Polish  official 
difficulties  that  have  been  put 
in  the  way  of  transporting  pas- 
sengers from  Lithuania  to  Dan- 
zig and  Germany. 

During  June  the  machines  of 
the  Lloyd  Ostflug  flew  41,480 
kilometers  without  a  single 
accident  since  the  start  of 
the  service.  Junker  all-metal 
cantilever-wing  limousines  are 
used  on  the  service,  and  are 
of   a   type   suitable  for   it  in 

that,  owing  to  the  possibilities  of  forced  landings  in  open  country 
which  lacks  accommodation,  the  metallic  construction  renders 
the  machines  almost  weather-proof. 

It  is  in  France,  however,  untrammeled  by  the  troublesome 
air  restrictions  forced  upon  Germany  by  the  Allies,  says  another 
writer,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  that 
civil  aviation  and  air  transport  have  received  their  greatest 
impetus.  Working  quietly  over  the  space  of  the  three  years 
since  hostilities  ended,  we  are  told- 

France  has  accomplished  records  that  are  perhaps  less  impos- 
ing than  the  crossing  of  an  ocean  or  the  scaling  of  mountan 
peaks,  but  which  nevertheless  have  placed  her  to  the  fore  as 
a  leader  of  tho  world's  aeronautic  development. 

The  year  1920  was  spent  in  the  successful  remodeling  of  the 
whole  system  of  aviation.  Under  a  new  branch  of  the  national 
government,  an  Under  Secretariat  for  Aeronautics,  the  principle 
of  unity  of  technical  control  has  been  reconciled  with  autonomy 
in  the  administration  of  tho  commercial,  military  and  naval 
branches. 

This  department,  nursed  by  tho  parent  government  through 
a  separate  budget,  has  assisted  financially  in  the  establishment 
of  a  prodigious  net  of  commercial  airways  across  the  land.  It 
is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  officiont  training  centors, 
lias  instituted  pilots'  schools,  created  a  national  office  of  meteor- 
ology, and  is  at  present  seeking  not  only  the  betterment  of  com- 
mercial aviation  but  the  encouragement  of  scientists  and 
inventors  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  aeronautics  by 
offering  substantial  bonuses  for  improvements  to  tho  motor, 
control  of  the  planes  and  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  tho 
ship  of  the  air. 

It  ifl  the  ambition  of  the  French  enthusiasts  to  permit  one 
to  breakfast  in  any  part  of  France  and  lunch  the  same  day  in 
the  most  distant  corner.  Travel  that  requires  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  on  the  fastest  express  trains,  from  tho  Channel  to 


Memel 


Breslatf 


Munich 


GERMANY'S    CONQUEST    OF    THE    AIR. 

With  characteristic  method,  the  Germans  now  issue  a  complete  air 
time-table,  said  to  be  the  first  publication  of  its  sort  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Times  of  arriving  and  departing  planes  are  given  to 
the  minute,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  schedules  are  being  main- 
tained practically  without  variation. 


the  Riviera,  has  already  been  accomplished  between  lunch  and 
dinner  time.  The  whole  program  of  international  airways 
now  being  worked  up  by  the  French  department  would  permit 
breakfast  in  Warsaw  and  dinner  the  same  day  in  Morocco, 
ordinarily  a  voyage  by  train  and  boat  of  four  or  five  days. 

A  fraction  of  the  progress  made  in  the  development  of  air 
travel  is  indicated  in  statistics  compiled  by  this  government 
department,  showing  that  during  1920  close  on  to  a  thousand 
aeroplanes  were  turned  out  by  French  shops.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  in  twelve  months  was  7,000,  against  960  in  1919. 
Traffic  in  merchandise  followed  the  same  rate  of  progression, 
increasing  850  per  cent,  within  a  year — although  the  period  was 
really  supposed  to  be  one  devoted  to  special  study  and  recon- 
struction.    The  figures  have  been  eclipsed  this  year. 

The  present  air  map  contains  the  following  French  lines  in 
actual  operation. 
Paris- London. 

Paris-Brussels-Amsterdam-Copenhagen. 
Paris-Strasbourg-Prague -Warsaw. 

Paris  -  Bordeaux  -  Bayonne- 
Spain. 

Paris-Le  Havre. 
Toulouse  -  Barcelona  -  Valen- 
cia -  Rabat  -  Casablanca     (Mo- 
rocco). 

Bordeaux-Montpelier-Nimes- 
Nice. 

In  addition  to  those  airways 
which  are  actually  in  operation 
and  have  proved  their  worth 
by  ever  increasing  patronage 
and  receipts,  the  program  for 
the  coming  year  shows  the  fol- 
lowing lines  projected,  which 
are  intended  to  link  up,  further, 
the  visionary  web  which  the 
Air  Department  is  seeking: 
Paris-Geneva-Milan- Rome. 
Paris  -  Bucharest  -  Constanti- 
nople. 

Casablanca  -  Oran  -  Algiers- 
Tunis. 

Marseilles  -  Nice  -  Ajaccio 
(Corsica) -Tunis. 
Casablanca-Dakar. 
St.   Nazaire  -  Tours  -  Macon - 
Geneva. 

Dijon-Mulhouse. 
Paris-Liege. 
Brief  as  it  is,  this  list  of 
main  airways — to  which  the  weekly  flight  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean of  a  surrendered  German  dirigible  in  the  interest  of 
French  colonial  commerce  is  shortly  to  be  added — represents 
all  that  is  most  vigorous  in  the  world's  attempt  to  subjugate 
the  air  to  its  daily  needs. 

Not  only  passengers  are  carried  on  these  air  lanes,  which 
French  planes  have  extended  over  most  of  Europe.  Strange 
cargoes  pass  through  the  air  these  days.  For  instance,  says 
the  writer: 

Flying  pigs  have  now  become  an  actuality,  although  they  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  air.  A  crate  of  porkers  was  sent  from 
the  French  capital  to  Croydon  recently,  where  the  distinguished 
travelers,  the  first  of  their  race  to  realize  the  ambition  to  fly, 
were  bustled  into  a  taxicab  and  rolled  to  the  national  British 
stock  show. 

Millinery,  a  cargo  of  lobsters,  boxes  of  early  strawberries, 
trays  of  jewels  and  watches,  and  even  cases  of  rare  wines  and 
champagne  have  been  included  at  times  among  the  freight  ship- 
ments handled  by  air,  for  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  Fragile 
goods  are  less  roughly  handled  in  their  flight  by  air  than  by  train, 
there  is  also  far  less  danger  of  theft  than  in  the  open  baggage 
rooms  of  the  railway  station. 

In  the  operation  of  all  her  airways,  we  are  told,  France  uses 
every  precaution  of  safety.  While  in  December,  1918,  the 
government  controlled  only  four  flying  centers,  and  each  one 
very  incomplete — 

There  are  now  dozens  of  these  air  ports  scattered  over  the 
country.  Where  formerly  the  pilot  had  to  trust  to  luck  when 
attempting  a  landing,  he  can  now  circle  down  over  a  field  as 
level  as  a  table,  where  he  can  be  sure  of  landing  his  passengers 
and  freighl  in  absolute  safety. 

A  large   number  of   main  air  ports,   fitted  with  hangars  and 
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Like  New  Teeth 


Other  protections 

Modern  science  also  urges  certain'  aids 
to  Nature,  and  Pepsodent  contains 
them. 

Each  use  of  Pepsodent  multiplies  the 
salivary  flow.  That  is  Nature's  great 
tooth-protecting  agent.  It  multiplies  the 
starch  digestant  in  the  saliva.  That  to 
digest  the  starch  deposits  which  may 
otherwise  cling  and  form  acid. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva.  That  is  Nature's  agent  for  neu- 
tralizing acids — the  cause  of  tooth  decay. 

All  these  results  come  from  every 
application.  All  are  now  considered  es- 
sential, in  view  of  modern  diet.  None  of 
them  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
ordinary  tooth  paste. 


The  teeth  that  people  see  sometimes 
after  film  removal 


This  offers  you  a  ten-day  test  of  a  new 
teeth-cleaning  method.  Millions  now  em- 
ploy it.  Leading  dentists  everywhere 
advise  it.  The  results  are  seen  in  whiter 
teeth  on  every  side  today. 

See  the  results  on  your  own  teeth. 
Learn  how  much  those  pleasing  effects 
may  mean.  For  your  sake  and  your 
family's  sake,  ask  for  this  10-Day  Tube. 


One  must  fight  film 

That  viscous  film  which  you  feel  on 
your  teeth  is  their  chief  enemy.  It  not 
only  dims  them,  but  it  destroys  them. 
Most  tooth  troubles  are  now  traced  to 
film. 

It  clings  to  teeth,  gets  between  the 
teeth  and  stays.  It  often  forms  the 
basis  of  a  cloudy  coat.  It  is  the  film- 
coat  that  discolors,  not  the  teeth.  And 
film  is  the  basis  of  tartar. 

Film  also  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay.      Millions   of   germs    breed    in    it. 


They,  with  tartar,   are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

Old  methods  of  brushing  did  not  ef- 
fectively combat  it.  Much  film  re- 
mained, often  to  do  ceaseless  damage. 
Despite  the  tooth  brush,  therefore,  tooth 
troubles  have  been  constantly  increasing. 
Very  few  people  escaped. 


A  change  has  come 

Now  dental  science,  after  long  research, 
has  found  effective  film  combatants. 
Many  careful  tests,  under  able  authorities, 
have  proved  them. 


These  two  methods  are  combined  in 
a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  And  mil- 
lions of  people  have  come  to  employ  it, 
largely  by  dental  advice. 


The  results  are  quickly  seen  and  felt. 
One  cannot  doubt  them.  We  urge  you 
to  prove  them  for  yourself  and  judge 
what  they  mean  to  you. 


Watch  the  change 
in  a  week 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film. 
See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film- coats 
disappear.     Watch  the  other  good  effects. 

The  results  will  be  new  to  you,  the 
benefits  apparent.  A  book  we  send  ex- 
plains the  purpose  of  each  new  effect. 
Ten  days  will  enable  you  to  decide  be- 
tween the  new  way  and  the  old.  And 
you  should  do  that.  Whiter,  cleaner, 
safer  teeth  mean  much  to  you  and  yours. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


^^%    1HHHBHHHHH|        PAT.  OFF.      § 
REG. US.      bH^HM^^BMI^ilii^ 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

The  scientific  film  combatant,  each  use  of  which  brings  five 
effects  authorities  now  desire.  Advised  by  leading  dentists 
everywhere    today.       All    druggists   supply    the    large    tubes. 


lO-Day  Tube  Free 


611 


THE    PEPSODENT    COMPANY, 

Dept.  205,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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workshops,  control  their  chain  of  intermediate  posts  and  aid 
urns.  Flans  visible  at  a  distance  of  25  miles  are  in  use 
on  the  principal  landing  grounds,  and  two  flames  for  which 
visibility  at  a  distance  of  94  mil<s  is  claimed,  are  being  installed 
this  year  to  guide  airmen  across  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
A  -core  of  weather  stations,  located  at  these  a>'r  ports,  exchange 
reports  four  times  daily,  and  a  pilot  before  taking  off  knows  well 
the  weather  to  expect  before  effecting  his  next  landing.  In  this 
way  planes  can  be  routed  around,  above  or  below  storms  that 
:n>  known  to  exist  along  "the  right  of  way." 

As  a  result  of  these  precautions  fatal  accidents  have  been 
few. 

Wireless  equipment  is  placed  on  practically  every  passenger 
plane,  and  within  a  short  time  every  plane  flying  over  the  routes 
out  of  French  air  ports  "will  be  required  to  have  wireless,  so 
that  they  can  keep  in  constant  touch  with  land  stations  along 
their  routes  and  thus  be  assured  of  constant  warnings  regarding 
approaching  storms.  Storms  need  have  no  effect  on  the  voy- 
agers, however,  for  they  are  put  away  snugly  in  a  luxurious  cabin, 
fitted  with  movable  chairs,  tables  for  card-playing,  magazines 
and  a  toilet  room.  On  some  airways  tea  and  cakes  are  obtainable 
on  board,  while  in  all  of  them  is  a  supply  of  iced  water.  Only 
smoking  is  prohibited;  for  the  danger  of  fire  is  too  great  to  permit 
of  this  relaxation. 

With  all  its  many  advantages  it  is  not  surprizing  that  air 
travel  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  1919,  from  July  to 
December,  1,173  passenger  flights  were  made  over  French 
airways.  This  number  grew  during  1920  to  4,428,  while  during 
the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year  the  number  increased 
to  1,625.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  grew  from  729 
tor  the  last  half  year  of  1919  to  5,968  for  1920,  and  1,884  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1921 — an  approximation  of  over  7,500  for  this 
entire  year. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  Paris-London  air- 
way doubled  during  the  last  year,  while  the  traffic  on  the  Paris- 
Roumania  line  increased  six  times,  Paris-Brussels-Amsterdam 
three  times,  and  Ximes-Xice  ten  times.  As  an  example,  the 
Compagnie  des  Grands  Express  Aeriens  carried  between  Paris 
and  London  and  Paris  and  Amsterdam  27  voyagers  in  January, 
28  in  February,  185  in  March,  231  in  April,  270  in  May,  407  in 
•June,  and  will  have  passed  500  this  month. 

In  some  instances  there  are  strap-hangers  even  in  these  air 
expresses,  for  the  demand  for  reservations  far  exceeds  the  supply. 
In  May  27  prospective  passengers  were  refused  transportation 
on  the  Paris-Roumania  airway,  and  40  at  the  other  air  ports. 

The  Air  Department  is  making  active  preparations  for  the 
inauguration  of  dirigible  service  across  the  Mediterranean. 
The  former  German  airship  Nordstem  has  been  refitted  so  as 
to  carry  as  many  as  fifty  voyagers  in  its  two  passenger  cabins 
in  addition  to  its  crew  of  five  men. 

It  is  expected  that  Avhile  passengers  in  number  will  be  carried 
by  these  ships  the  principal  bulk  of  their  earnings  will  come  from 
the  handling  of  freight.  They  will  open  up  to  France  her  African 
colonies. 

While  the  proposed  line  from  Bordeaux  to  Genoa,  viaMont- 
pellier  and  Marseilles,  will  be  inaugurated  by  a  freight-carrying 
plane,  it  is  eventually  proposed  to  use  a  dirigible  over  this  route. 
This  airway  is  primarily  for  freight  also,  for  it  will  lessen  delivery 
time  by  five  days. 

Fn  addition  to  planning  its  new  airways  the  Air  Department 
i>  at  present  most  occupied  with  the  problem  of  developing  a 
stronger  motor  capable  of  propelling  a  heavier  type  of  passenger 
and  freighl  plane.  For  the  most  part  the  motors  used  at  present 
remain  from  the  stock  manufactured  for  Avar  purposes.  While 
they  were  ample  to  drive  the  light  reconnaissance  planes,  the 
fighters,  and  even  the  slow-moving  but  heavily  weighted  bomb- 
era  they  are  not  exactly  the  type  required  for  passenger  service, 

which  demands  both  speed  with  lifting  power. 

While  in  1(114  an  aeroplane  engine  weighing  120  pounds 
furnished  <K)  horse-power   this    strength    had    been  increased   by 

the  time  of  armistice  to  2(K)  horse-power  for  the  same  weight 
motor.     Higher  and  faster  were  the  requirements  of  an  army 

plane,    and    these    motors    Berved    their    purpose,    and    served    it 
well,  as  the  air  supremacy  of  the  Allies  proved  during  the  war, 

but  now  with  commercial  aviation  coming  to  the  fore  there  is  a 
need  tor  a  heavier,  safer,  equally  Btrong  motor,  but  built  along 

more  robust    lines,   which    will   permit    longer  continuous  flights. 

The  government,  as  an  incentive  to  private  companies 
operating  the  airways,  offers  a  substantial  subsidy,  in  return  for 

which    it    maintains   a    control   over  all    machines    used ,  and  o\  er 

;li<  pilots.     In  this  way  Prance  has  always  in  band  a  formidable 
tl<  <  i  always  at   the  call  of  the  government,  which  within  a 

•  •<   of  a  tew   hours  could  be  put   into  fighting  trim  to  repel  any 

in>  ader. 

('nil  ijrms  are  given  by  Hie  government  half  of  the  coal  of 

all  planes  used  on  purely  French  line--.     In  addition,  a  premium 

ordanc<    with  the  number  of  passengers  and  th< 


amount  of  freight  carried.  For  all  firms  other  than  French 
the  government  offers  fuel  at  cost,  so  that  there  are  no  firms 
operating  airways  which  are  not  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
financial  success. 

The  French  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  air 
program  and  the  progress  they  are  making.  Their  air  policy 
has  been  neatly  framed  with  a  view  to  making  the  most  of 
aeronautics  as  a  commercial  asset.  Aeronautics,  like  any  other 
transport  system,  must  have  a  special  character  combining 
private  industry  with  public  service.  In  France  the  State 
has  intervened  with  exemplary  discretion.  It  has  promoted 
tests  and  experiments.  It  encourages.  It  has  lent  legal  force 
and  ample  funds.  It  has  given  the  new  branch  a  discipline  and 
a  code  "similar  to  that  of  the  merchant  marine." 


HOW  THE  FORD  RAILROAD  MAN  EARNS 

MORE  PAY 

ON  THE  DAY  when  general  railroad  wage  rates  were 
reduced  12  per  cent.,  Henry  Ford  put  into  effect  a  40 
per  cent,  increase  on  his  own  line.  "A  masterpiece 
of  strategy,''  The  Wall  Street  Journal  called  it,  and  the  news- 
papers of  the  country  mentioned  it  in  passing,  along  with  the 
other  astonishing  facts  that  Henry  Ford  had  cut  freight  rates, 
and  at  the  same  time  added  materially  to  the  earning  power  of 
his  railroad.  The  advance  in  wages,  it  now  appears,  was  made 
in  such  a  way  that  Mr.  Ford  profited  by  it  along  with  his  em- 
ployees. "With  doubled  wage  rates,"  reports  a  correspondent 
of  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  "he  gets  triple  or  quadruple  returns 
in  service."  Here  is  a  concrete  example  of  a  Ford  rail- 
road man  "on  the  job,"  compared  with  a  railroad  worker  of 
the  same  class  on  another  road: 

"An  inspection  of  a  Ford's  watchman's  shanty  showed  that 
the  man  was  not  only  a  watchman  but  a  crossing  carpenter,  a 
track  inspector  and  a  part-time  clerk.  He  had  a  set  of  track 
tools,  a  shovel  and  several  brooms.  In  each  direction  the  track 
was  swept  up  clean  and  bore  much  evidence  of  the  watchman's 
efforts. 

"In  a  nearby  Wabash  shanty  sat  two  idlers.  A  board  was 
out  of  the  crosswalk  and  one  wing  of  the  crossing  gate  was 
broken.  There  was  much  debris.  Asked  why  he  did  not  fix 
things  up  a  bit,  this  watchman  replied:  "First,  because  the 
walk  is  a  carpenter's  job  and  the  gate  a  signalman's  job,  and, 
second,  because  I  am  not  being  paid  for  tinkering."  Here 
again  Ford  pays  twice  the  rate,  $6  against  $3.30,  but  gets  nearly 
three  times  the  service." 

The  railway  unions,  which  Ford  ignored,  are  said  to  have 
numerous  rules  regulating  the  exact  sort  of  work  a  man  may  do, 
and  what  he  shall  be  paid  for  it,  all  directed  to  the  end  of  raising 
wages  and  cutting  down  hours  of  labor.  Ford,  says  the  writer, 
"beat  the  unions  at  their  chief  pastime,  increasing  pay,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  so  arranged  his  rules  that  he  gained  by  the 
increase   over   the   union   schedules.     For   instance: 

"Passenger  engineers,  who  with  overtime  formerly  received 
$300  a  month  under  the  national  agreement  'rules,'  now  receive 
$375  a  month.  But  to  earn  this  they  must  put  in  208  hours  of 
actual  service  in  a  month.  This  may  mean  16  hours  the  first 
day,  four  hours  the  second,  or  any  combination  within  the  law, 
but  only  actual  service  is  paid  for. 

"An  engineer  on  the  Ford  road  may  cover  three  or  four  times 
as  many  miles  for  the  same  amount  of  pay  as  an  engineer  on, 
say.  the  Michigan  Central  or  the  Wabash.     Assume  a  passenger 

run  of  75  miles.  The  "rules'  regard  this  a  day's  work  of  eight 
hours  and  prescribe  $6.08  as  the  pay,  notwithstanding  that  the 
trip  takes  two  hours'  actual  running  time. 

"Under  the  Ford  plan  the  engineer  would  receive  ^5. tit)  and 

Ford  may  order  him  to  turn  around  and  start  back.  Ford  could 
also  order  another  round    trip  within  eighl    hours  but    under  the 

'rules'   the  Michigan  Central  or  the  Wabash   would   have  to 

call  four  engineers  for  the  same  amount  of  service,  <x'\\  ing  each  a 
day's  pay  for  aboul   two  hours'  work  and  one  hour  getting  read.x  . 

( 'ollect  i\  ely  the  four  engineers  would  <-o\  er  286  miles  for  $24.32. 

The  Ford  engineer  would  cover  an  equal  distance  for  $14.40. 

•"  'Rules'   prevent   cutting  down   the  number  of  crews  on   the 

eCOnd     tormina]     without      reducing     service     a    proportionate 

amount.      Hence,    most     roads    are    denied    the    opportunity    of 

realizing  any  return   for  the  five  or  six  hours'  pay   unearned  by 

I  .   n n  u  aft<  r  r<  aching  the  terminal." 
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THE  reason  a  Wahl  Fountain 
Pen  writes  so  smoothly  and 
so  uniformly  is  because  it  is  sim- 
ply and  carefully  made.  Its  gold 
nib,  for  example,  available  in 
sixty- two  different  styles,  to  suit 
all  hand-writing  requirements,  is 
made  by  a  process  which  pro- 
duces a  point  both  hard  and 
flexible,  one  that  resists  corrosion 
and  remains  springy  throughout 
long  periods  of  service.  The  ink 
flow  is  automatically  controlled 
by  the  famous  Wahl  comb  feed, 
hence  the  pen  never  blots  or 
smudges.  The  barrel  is  air-tight, 
hence  the  pen  does  not  sweat. 
The  Wahl  Fountain  Pen  is  made 
by  the  makers  of  Eversharp  and 
is  sold  by  all  dealers  who  display 
the  Eversharp. 

THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  Chicago 


WAHL  FOUNTAIN  PEN 
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Y^i  Ford's  employees  are  said  to  he  ••satisfied  and  efficient" 
under  his  system,  which  gives  them  more  pay  in  return  for 
keeping  oil  the  job.  The  writer  presents  some  further  incidents, 
each  witn  it s  little  economic  moral: 

"Ford's  road  has  three  switch  engine  crews  working  in  the 
Detroit  yards.  The  engines  are  being  worked  24  hours  a  day. 
Recently  one  broke  down  and  it  was  found  a  cotter-pin  had  to 
be  replaced.  Instead  of  sitting  idle  while  repairs  were  going  on 
the  conductor  and  brakemen  trotted  off  to  lunches,  and  instead 
of  laying  up  the  engine  until  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  cotter-pin 
could  be  obtained,  the  engineer  picked  up  a  bolt  and  with  the 
fireman's  help  had  the  engine  running  within  12  minutes. 

"  Ford  can  call  on  his  enginemen  for  any  kind  of  service  with- 
out penalty.  But  should  a  road  operating  under  the  'rules' 
stop  a  freight  train  more  than  three  times  between  terminals 
to  pick  up  or  set  out  cars,  extra  fees  must  be  paid  the  crew  not- 
withstanding that  eight  hours  have  not  yet  elapsed.  How 
Ford  beats  the  unions  in  this  respect  is  shown  by  a  recent  inci- 
dent on  a  nearby  division  of  another  railroad. 

"A  freight  train  was  started  out  for  a  6.5-mile  run  which  was 
commonly  covered  in  three  hours.  Four  stops  were  made 
within  the  first  five  miles  to  pick  up  cars  which  added,  because 
of  the  'rules,'  60  cents  to  the  engineer's  pay  and  54  cents  to  the 
fireman's.  At  the  last  stop  instructions  were  received  to  go 
back  to  the  starting  point  to  pick  up  three  cars  of  perishable 
freight  which  came  in  from  a  connecting  railroad  after  the  train 
in  question  had  left. 

"It  took  about  half  an  hour  to  go  back  and  pick  up  those 
cars  and  the  run  was  finally  completed  within  about  five  hours' 
total  time. 

"But  it  cost  the  railroad  a  total  of  $26.35  for  the  enginemen's 
pay  because  under  the  'rules'  they  received  the  following: — 


One  day 's  pay 

Picking  up  or  droppii  g  cars  at  3  or  more 

points  extra 

Extra  day's   pay   because  going  back  to 

terminal 


Engineer 
.   $7.20 


.60 
7.20 


Total $15.00 


Fireman 
$5.36 

.54 

5.36 

$11.26 


"Ford  on  the  other  hand  can  back  his  engines  up  as  often 
as  he  pleases  and  stop  them  as  often  as  he  cares  to  without 
penalty.  For  similar  service  consuming  five  hours'  time  he 
would  pay  his  engineer  $0  and  his  fireman  $6.50. 

"A  story  is  related  of  an  engineer  on  the  Ford  road  who  earned 
$225  during  the  first  twTo  weeks  of  September,  which  included 
pay  for  overtime,  but  at  regular  hourly  rate  of  $1.80. 

"To  earn  $225  in  15  days  means  he  must  have  put  in  approxi- 
mately 124  hours.  Omitting  Sundays,  on  which  the  Ford 
engineers  do  not  work,  there  were  12  working  days,  or  an  average 
of  12.4  hours  per  day,  which  paid  about  $12.60  per  day. 

"On  the  passenger  mileage  basis  of  other  roads  this  engineer 
could  have  covered  with  certain  fast  trains  about  450  miles 
per  day.  Altho  passenger  engineers'  do  not  make  runs  of 
this  distance,  it  is  noteworthy  for  comparison  purposes  that  this 
mileage  on  the  Ford  basis,  whether  performed  by  one  engineer 
or  four,  would  have  cost  no  more  than  12  hours'  pay,  or  $21.60. 
Bui  under  the  'rules'  a  like  amount  of  service  or  mileage  would 
cos1  36  hours'  pay,  or  $27,  though  only  12  hours'  actual  service 
was  rendered.  Ford  thus  beats  the  unions  on  mileage  as  well 
ser\  ices  rendered. 

'The  major  part  of  the  reduction  of  Ford's  railway  forces,  from 
27(H)  to  1650,  has  come  in  the  maintenance  of  way  department, 
where  the  force  was  cut  from  1201  in  August,  1020,  to  04b  in 
July,   L921.     Mechanical  department  was  cut  down  From  628 

to  166  and  Station  Forces  from  276  to  200  between  the  same  dates, 
but  the  number  of  enginemen  has  been  reduced  only  by  four, 
and  the  trainmen  by  17. 

"Railroad  men  view  the  lack  of  increase  in  engine  and  train 
fore-    ;i-    particularly    remarkable    because   daily   car   handlings 

have  increased  from  200  to  around  800,  running  at  times  to 
1200. 

••  In  st.  Thomas,  Ont.,  the  Michigan  ( 'entral  has  a  roundhouse 

foreman  w  ho  receives  (225  per  month  and  is  on  duty  from  7  a.  m. 
to  tj  p.  m.  Oik  day  the  foreman  was  sick  and  a  mechanic 
was  substituted.  Winn  payday  arrived  the  latter  made  the 
billowing  claim  for  pay  according  to  the  "rules':  — 

I  lours 
For   the  extra    hour  hefon    8  o'clock .5 

For  regular  hours,  8  to  4 8 

For  extra  hour,  -1   to  5.  overturn  1 '  ■', 

For    tout  .    5    to   6 5 


Mechanic's  rate  is  $  .77  an  hour,  making  total  pay $15.01 

A  Ford  mechanic's  rate  is  $  .90  an  hour,  for  same  actual 

performance    he   would    receive 0.00 

The  Michigan  Central  mechanic  without  the  rules  would 

have    received 7.77 

"Ford  can  handle  six  and  eight  times  as  many  freight  cars 
with  the  same  number  of  men  who  formerly  handled  200  per 
day,  because  when  there  are  cars  to  move  everybody  within 
reach  is  a  trainman:  when  there  is  a  switch  to  turn  the  fireman 
becomes  a  switchman;  when  the  fireman  is  busy  elsewhere  the 
engineer  fills  the  coal  tank.  The  company  pays  a  flat  overtime 
rate,  but  gets  a  service  for  every  hour  of  employment.  The  men 
are  satisfied  and  efficient." 


10M 


FARMERS   FROM   VETERANS,   AS   CANADA 

DOES  IT 

HAMMERING  swords  into  ploughshares  is  all  very 
well,  btit  Canada  is  improving  upon  the  idea  by  turning 
the  completed  ploughshares  over  to  her  war  veterans 
together  with  farms  where  the  ploughshares  may  appropriately 
be  put  to  use.  Canada  is  leading  the  world,  reports  a  visiting 
American  newspaper  man,  "in  the  manner  in  which  she  has 
turned  over  her  land  to  be  farmed  by  the  men  who  fought  to 
preserve  it."  By  comparison  with  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  this  journalist,  William  Slavens  McNutt,  points  out  in 
Leslie's  Weekly,  our  northern  neighbor's  well  worked-out  plan 
looks  not  so  much  like  generosity  as  a  good  bargain.  The  Do- 
minion is  likely  to  profit  financially  by  its  venture,  which  is  not 
precisely  in  the  nature  of  a  "bonus."  Even  the  few  veteran 
farmers  who  have  "failed"  have  returned  to  the  Canadian  trea- 
sury more  than  they  took  out. 

Canada  sent  418,000  men  to  France  out  of  a  population  of 
approximately  8,000,000.  Of  these  men  about  60,000,  the  same 
number  lost  by  the  United  States  from  a  population  of  110,000,- 
000,  were  killed.  In  facing  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the 
338,000  of  her  sons  who  were  brought  back  from  France,  it  must 
be  remembered,  writes  Mr.  McNutt,  that: 

"Canada  paid  her  own  way  in  the  wrar  without  help  from 
Great  Britain.  The  interest  charges  on  Canada's  national  debt 
in  1020  were  nine  times  greater  than  the  country's  total  revenue 
in  1014.  Remember  that  155,000  of  the  338,000  men  who  came 
back  were  more  or  less  weakened  by  wounds.  Remember  also 
that  many  of  those  men  had  been  away  from  their  homes  and 
their  jobs  for  five  years  or  more.  Remember  further  that  50 
per  cent,  of  those  returned  were  married  men  and  that  their 
average  age  was  about  thirty-five  years.  They  were  by  no  means 
all  single  men  who  could  spare  a  few  years  from  their  lives  to  no 
great  hurt.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  one  Canadian  soldier 
who  saw  active  service  overseas  was  seventy-two  years  old. 

"Canada  went  at  the  problem  of  aiding  these  men  in  reestab- 
lishment  with  a  fortunate  degree  of  the  spirit  that  had  moved 
her  while  the  job  was  one  of  getting  them  into  the  army,  getting 
the  army  to  France  and  maintaining  it  in  the  fighting  line  t  here." 

Many  of  the  men  who  came  back  wanted  to  go  on  the  land,  and 
it  was  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation  that  they  should  go 
there.  The  government  took  up  the  matter  of  giving  its  vet- 
erans a  chance  to  become  first-class  farmers  if  they  wanted  to. 
As  a  first  move  in  this  direction — 

"Canada  formed   what    is   known   as   The    Soldier    Settlement 

Board,  a.  government  organization,  empowered  to  loan  money 
actually  loan   money! — to  returned  soldiers  who  were  found   lit 
to  become  farmers,  and  aid  them  in  buying  farms,  stock   and 
equipment. 

"Of  the  details  of  the  scheme  more  later.  Let  us  first  have  a 
look  at  the  result  of  the  experiment  to  date. 

"Of  59,331  applicants  13,063  were  granted  qualification  certifi- 
cates by  the  board.     These  43,063  returned  soldiers  are  to-day 

farming  a  total  area  of  1,854,799  acres.  Digest  that  1,854,799 
acres!  When  one  takes  into  account  that  in  all  ( !anada  there  arc 
only  50,000,000  acres  under  crop  out  of  a  potential  arable  acre- 
age   amounting    to    300,000,000    the    comparable    magnitude    of 

the  soldier  settlement  movement  can  lie  best  appreciated.  An- 
other comparison:  In  the  entire  province  of  Manitoba  there  are 

50, (MM)  farms.  The  returned  soldiers  added  to  Canada  almost  as 
many  farms  as  were  under  crop  in  that  great  farming  province — 
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Suppose  I  hdd  said, 
No,  I  dont  play  Auction" 


["  ERE  was  the  very  man  I  had  been  trying  to  see 
for  a  year;  on  the  same  train,  for  an  eighteen  - 
hour  journey,  and  a  mutual  friend  right  at  hand 
to  introduce  mo.  Here  was  the  opportunity  not  only  to 
meet  him  but  to  see  his  real  self  revealed  in  a  game  of 
cards;  also  to  show  him  my  own  mental  capacity  and  in- 
cidentally my  grasp  of  his  business  and  certain  require- 
ments of  that  business  which  my  concern  was  prepared 
to  fill.     Suppose  I  had  said,  'No  I  don't  play  Auction.' 

How  often  do  similar  opportunities  present  themselves 
to  you!     Follow  this  suggestion — - 

±lay  cards  for  wholesome  recreation 

and  you  will  find  the  accomplishment  a  continual  help 
in  business  and  social  life.  Play  cards  often --you  will 
improve  your  mind  and  you  will  become  the  alert  kind 
of  player  that  worth-while  people  like  to  play  with. 

Send  for' a  copy  of  "The  Official  Rules  of  Card  Games" 
giving  complete  rules  for  300  games  and  hints  for  better 
playing.  Check  this  and  other  books  wanted  on  coupon. 
Write  name  and  address  in  margin  below  and  mail  with 
required  postage  stamps  to 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Company,  Dept.  B-i,  Cincinnati.  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

BICYCLE 

PLAYING  CARDS 


(Also  Congress  Playing  Cards.       Art  Barks.       Gold  Edges.) 


Auction  at  a  Glance 


PARTNERS  AND  DEAL— 4  players,  2  against 
j,  using  2  packs.  Remove  jokers:  shuffle  one  pack 
and  draw  for  partners.  2  lowest  cards  play  2  highest. 
Lowest  deals  first.  His  partner  shuffles  the  other 
pack,  and  places  it  at  his  right,  ready  for  next  deal. 
Player  on  dealer's  right  cuts,  and  13  cards  are  dealt 
to  each  player,  one  at  a  time.  If  a  misdeal,  same 
player  deals  again.     Deal  passes  to  left. 

BIDDING — There  are  5  bids:  clubs  lowest,  then 
diamonds,  hearts,  spades,  no-trumps.  Dealer  must 
bid  at  least  •"one''  in  a  suit,  or  no-trump,  or  he  may 
pass.  Each  player  in  turn  to  the  left  may  pass,  or 
bid  the  same  number  in  a  higher  suit,  or  more  in  a 
lower  suit.  Highest  bid  allowed  is  seven.  The  bid- 
ding goes  round  until  three  players  in  succession  pass. 

DOUBLING — Any  player  may  double  oppo- 
nents' bid,  and  either  opponent  may  redouble  or 
bid  something  else.  Onl>  one  redouble  is  allowed. 
The  double  increases  value  of  tricks  and  penalties 
in  scoring  but  not  in  bidding:  2  spades  will  overbid 
2  hearts  doubled. 

THE  PLAY — The  declarer  is  the  player  who  first 
named  the  winning  suit.  His  partner  is  ''dumm)'." 
The  one  at  the  left  of  declarer  leads  any  card;  then 
dummy's  cards  are  laid  face  up  on  table,  sorted  into 
suits.  Dummy  takes  no  further  part  in  play.  Each 
player  must  follow  suit  if  he  can,  otherwise  trump 
or  discard.  Cards  rank  from  A  down  to  deuce,  and 
trumps  always  win.  Highest  card  played  wins  the 
trick;  winner  leads  for  next  trick.  First  6  tricks 
taken  by  declarer  are  his  "book."  All  over  the  book 
count  toward  game.  If  declarer  has  bid  3  he  must 
win  3  over  his  book,  or  9  tricks. 

SCORING — -Only  the  declarer's  side  can  score 
toward  game.  (Opponents  score  only  honors  and 
penalties.)  Declarer  scores  for  each  trick  over  his 
book,  10  points  at  no-trumps,  9  at  spades,  8  at 
hearts,  7  at  diamonds,  or  6  at  clubs.  These  trick 
scores  are  all  put  "below  the  line  "  on  score  pad.  30 
points  is  game,  but  all  over  30  is  scored.  Draw  a 
line  under  a  game  won.  Partners  winning  two 
games  ends  the  rubber. 

HONORS  AND  PENALTIES— Besides  scores 
toward  game,  there  are  honor  scores  and  penalties 
which  go  "above  the  line"  on  pad.  Honors  are  A.  K 
Q  J  10  of  the  trump  suit,  or  the  4  aces  at  no-trump. 
Credit  goes  to  original  holders  of  these  cards,  on 
either  side.  3  between  partners  have  the  value  of  2 
tricks,  so  that  3  in  spades  would  be  worth  iS:  4 
honors  same  as  4  tricks:  5  honors  same  as  5  tricks; 
but  4  or  5  in  one  hand  count  double;  and  4  in  one 
hand,  5th  in  partner's  are  the  same  as  9  tricks.  (In 
spades,  this  would  be  81  points.)  At  no-trumps.  3 
aces  count  30,  4  aces  40,  and  4  in  one  hand.  ico. 
For  winning  12  tricks,  add  50:  for  grand  >lum.  13 
tricks.  100.  For  winning  rubber,  add  250.  If  con- 
tract is  doubled,  trick  scores  have  a  double  value,  or 
quadruple  if  redoubled.  Spades  doubled  count  iS 
a  trick  to  declarer  if  he  makes  his  contract:  if  re- 
doubled. 36.  He  also  gets  50  in  honor-  for  fulfilling 
doubled  contract,  and  50  for  each  trick  over  con- 
tract. If  redoubled,  this  figure  is  100.  If  he  made 
S  over  book  on  contract  to  make  3,  doubled,  he 
would  score  5  times  18  below  the  line  and  150  above, 
plus  honors. 

PENALTIES — If  declarer  fails  to  make  contract, 
he  scores  only  honors  as  held;  the  adversaries  score 
50  in  honors  for  each  trick  he  falls  short;  100  if 
doubled;  200  if  redoubled.  Penalty  for  a  revoke  by 
declarer  is  50  in  honors.  If  his  adversaries  revoke, 
he  can  take  50  points,  or  2  of  their  tricks,  which  he 
scores.  The  revoking  side  can  score  nothing  but 
honors  as  held. 

At  the  end  of  a  rubber,  everything  is  added,  and 
lower  score  deducted  from  the  higher;  the  difference 
is  the  number  of  points  won.  The  side  having  most 
points  technically  wins  rubber,  regardless  of  which  side 
won  two  games.     Cards  are  then  cut  for  a  new  rubber. 

For  full  rules  and  hints  on 


mes 


Or-* 


□  'How  to  Entertain  with  Cards." 
Suggestion*  i.,r  part  ies  and  clul 


□  "Card  Tricks.- 
can  be  done  with 


□  "Fortune    Telling 
How  to  tell  fortunes  uith 


Mystifying  tricks  that 

fir. 

with    Playing    Cards." 

a  regular  'I 

s        car  Is.     6c. 

'     r~]   "Card   Stunts    for    Kiddies."       Aniusinu   and    in- 

L — 1  Btructfve kindergarten  lessons.   Not  card  Raines  but 

pasteboard  stunta,  using  old  1  ar<l-  as  bita  ol  board.     6c. 

All  6  books  40c.    Write  Name  and  Address  in  margin  below. 
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Model  Illustrated 
is  No.  2027-rPrice  $27  50. 
Width  20" ;  Height  10"; 
'Dial 5' :"  Kith  convex 
glass  mounted  in  nea 
"C'/co"  sash. 


P^The  Coveted  Gilbert 
Normandy  Chime 

iKow  Costs  Jou  Little  More 
Ulaan  an  Ordinary  Gona  Clock 


THIS  masterpiece  of  beauty  and  good  taste,  the  Gil- 
bert Normandy  Chime  Clock,  is  now  within  reach 
of  every  home — every  office- — every  purse.  Manufac- 
turing economies  and  quantity  production  have  combined 
to  bring  this  about. 

The  exquisite  case,  designed  by  an  artist  and  richly  fin- 
ished in  mahogany,  hand-rubbed  to  a  permanent,  satiny 
polish,  provides  a  worthy  setting  for  the  fine  Gilbert 
movement — a  veritable  triumph  of  refinement,  accuracy 
and  lasting  service. 

And  the  chimes — just  listen!  Softly,  sweetly,  melodi- 
ously they  tell  each  hour  and  half-hour — the  mellow, 
musical,  soft-toned  gongs  recalling  the  tuneful  and  his- 
toric chimes  of  Normandy. 

What  better  gift,  what  more  desirable  possession,  could 
the  most  prolific  imagination  suggest  at  anywhere  near 
the  price  of  the  Gilbert  Normandy  Chime  Clock? 

Gilbert's  Chimes  can  be  obtained  from  $18  up,  at  your 
jeweler's  or  wherever  good  clocks  are  sold. 

William  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 

Winsted,  Conn. 

"Makers  of  good  clocks  since  1807  " 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


2,153,184  acres  were  bought;  soldier  grants 
accounted  for  1.301,280.  The  rest  was 
encumbered  land  amounting  to  360,227 
acres. 

"Of  the  total  number  of  returned  soldiers 
who  went  on  the  land  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Soldier  Settlement  Board,  19,771 
received  help  in  the  form  of  loans  at  5  per 
cent.  The  loans  for  stock  and  equipment 
were  for  five  years;  those  for  the  purchase 
of  land  run  for  twenty-five  years. 

"The  government,  through  the  board, 
loaned  these  19.771  men  $80,371,750.4a 
These  loans  have  been  made  since  the 
establishment  of  the  board  in  1917.  To 
date  only  200  of  the  men  who  thus  received 
financial  assistance  in  getting  started  on 
farms  have  failed  and  been  sold  out.  The 
government's  original  investment  in  these 
men,  who  have  failed  for  some  reason  and 
been  sold  out,  was  $708,708.79.  The  re- 
turn realized  by  the  board  on  the  resale  of 
property  of  these  failures  was  $711,335.89. 
Instead  of  losing  the  government  has  real- 
ized a  small  return  even  on  its  investment 
in  those  who  were  unable  to  succeed! 

"No  doubt  many  more  of  those  who  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  will  fail  and 
be  sold  out,  but  the  great  majority  will  stick 
and  win  through  to  ownership  of  then'  own 
homes  and  financial  independence. 

"In  1920  the  soldier  settlers  who  went 
on  the  land  under  supervision  of  the  board 
produced  crops  to  the  value  of  between 
$14,000,000  and  $15,000,000.  Write  that 
down  in  your  memory — 43,063  soldiers 
who  in  1918  were  fighting  in  the  line  in 
France  or  recovering  from  wounds  received 
in  action,  wrere  settled  on  the  land  in  their 
home  country  in  1920,  and  produced  crops 
to  the  value  of  between  $14,000,000  and 
$15,000,000! 

"The  applicants  for  aid  were  required  to 
pay  down  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  land, 
stock  and  equipment.  They  were  then 
examined  by  experts  as  to  their  fitness  to 
farm.  If  they  lacked  the  necessary  ex- 
perience they  were  sent  to  a  farm  training 
center,  of  which  the  board  at  one  time 
operated  seven  in  various  provinces.  There 
they  worked,  as  at  the  vocational  training 
schools,  until  they  were  found  fit  to  under- 
take the  management  of  their  own  farms. 

"  Each  applicant  who  wanted  to  purchase 
a  farm  made  his  own  selection  of  a  place 
and  the  best  possible  bargain  with  the 
owner.  Then  he  reported  to  the  board.  The 
board  then  sent  an  inspector  to  appraise  the 
farm  desired  by  the  applicant  and  complete 
the  deal  with  the  owner.  In  this  way  an 
amount  aggregating  $3,632,421.36  was  cut 
from  the  prices  stated  as  the  lowest  at  which 
the  vendors  would  sell.  Those  who  sold  laud 
to  returned  soldiers  got  a  fair  price,  but 
the  board  saw  to  it  that  that  was  all  they 
did  get.  To  out  out  the  rapacious  real 
•  state  speculator   it    was   stipulated   that 

land  sold  to  soldiers  under  the  supervision 
of  the  board  must  not  have  been  previously 
sold  within  the  space  of  one  year. 

"No  man  in  Canada."  says  the  writer, 
"fattened  his  purse  at  the  expense  of  the 
returned  soldier  who  wanted  to  go  on  the 
hind."      Both    stock    and    equipment    were 

purchased  under  the  supervision  of  settle- 
ment board  experts  and  it  is  estimated  that 
a  saving  <>i'  approximately  one-third  was 
effected.     Loans     were    granted     up     to 

$7,500.      Furthermore 
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"No  cash  payment  is  required  from  the 
settler  on  the  purchase  of  stock  and  equip- 
ment, as  both  stock  and  equipment  are 
purchased  by  the  board  and  sold  to  the 
soldier  farmers  on  lien  agreements.  The 
board  has  bought  for  the  settlers  and  holds 
title  in  this  way  to  38,363  horses,  62,201 
cattle,  and  thousands  each  of  sheep  and 
swine.  The  government  is  apparently 
quite  well  protected  in  its  investment,  as 
the  return  of  a  profit  on  the  200  failures  sold 
out  would  indicate;  and  more  than  40,000 
out  of  a  total  of  338,000  returned  soldiers 
are  on  the  land  who  would  probably  other- 
wise be  adding  materially  to  Canada's  pres- 
ent unemployment  problem,  which  is  acute. 

"I  give  here  a  few  examples  copied  at 
random  from  thousands  of  reports:  The 
first,  a  story  from  Manitoba,  I  write  as  a 
verbatim  quote  from  the  report:  'Altho 
somewhat  handicapped  by  the  effects  of 
wounds  which  he  sustained  during  the 
war,  A.  Lagimodierre  of  Lorette,  was 
settled  by  the  board  on  240  acres  of  land 
in  August,  1919.  The  greater  portion  of 
this — 170  acres — was  tractor  broken,  but 
the  settler  put  in  his  crops  and  harvested 
with  horses.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  by 
reason  of  war  scars  he  is  forced  to  wear  leg 
supports  he  is  a  great  worker  and  has 
developed  his  holding  in  a  remarkable  way. 
He  has  a  good  herd  of  cattle  and  a  complete 
outfit  of  machinery.  Lagimodierre  was  a 
private  in  the  First  Divisional  Ammuniton 
Column.  He  secured  a  loan  of  $7,030  from 
the  board  for  the  following  purposes:  Land 
purchase,  $4,030;  permanent  improve- 
ments, $1,000;  stock  and  equipment  $2,000. 
He  had  100  acres  in  wheat,  but  unfortunate- 
ly his  yield  was  poor,  owing  to  the  drought 
and  other  causes,  and  he  harvested  only 
700  bushels.  He  had  400  bushels  of  barle\-, 
280  bushels  of  flax  and  300  tons  of  hay,  be- 
sides which  he  had  returns  amounting  to 
$650  from  his  nine  cows  and  $240  from  the 
sale  of  pigs.  His  total  revenue  for  his  first 
year  was  $3,890,  which  placed  him  in 
excellent  position  to  meet  his  obligations 
and  carry  him  over  until  next  harvest.' 

"The  report  neglects  to  state  that  Lagi- 
modierre was  one  of  the  first  men  to  enlist 
in  1914,  he  then  being  in  his  middle  forties, 
and  that  he  has  a  wife  and  family  to 
support. 

"Let  us  take  the  case  of  Capt.  J.  H. 
Times,  of  the  prairie  province  of  Sas- 
katchewan. He  borrowed  $7,200  from  the 
board  and  settled  on  320  acres  of  improved 
land  near  Mortlach.  In  1920  he  seeded  200 
acres  and  tli9  value  of  the  harvest  he 
reaped  was  $3,400.  He  has  32  head  of 
cattle. 

"Then  there  is  B.  E.  Fulton  of  the  Cal- 
gary district  in  Alberta.  Fulton  was  a 
tapper  in  the  89th  Canadian  Engineers. 
He  borrowed  $5,000  from  the  board  and 
bought  150  acres.  His  first  year  sales 
amounted  to  $3,400,  and  he  is  doing  fine, 
thank  you! 

"Here  is  the  story  of  a  man  over  sixty 
years  old  who  fought  in  France  and  won 
first  prize  at  a  pumpkin  show  in  British 
Columbia  as  a  result.  I  quote  from  the 
report:  'A  notably  successful  soldier-farmer 
in  the  Chilliwack  District  in  British  Co- 
lumbia district  is  T.  P.  Wicks,  who.  al- 
though over  sixty  years  of  age,  had  a  good 
war  service  and  promises  an  exceptional 
career  on  the  land.  While  in  France  lie 
obtained  some  pumpkin  seed  from  a  poilu 
who  had  obtained  them  from  Algeria  while 
on  service  there.  His  pumpkins  took  first 
prize  at  the  Chilliwack  show  this  fall.' 

"No  doubt  there  are  many  ways  of 
earning  first  prize  at  a  pumpkin  show,  but 
for  devious  originality  I  cite  the  method 
used  by  Mr.  Wicks!" 


The  Rice  Dish 

That  gave  breakfasts  new  delights 

Bubbles  of  rice — air}",  flimsy,  toasted  grains,  puffed  to  8  times  normal  size.  Prof. 
Anderson  invented  it.     Even'  food  cell  in  each  grain  is  steam  exploded. 

The  taste  is  like  toasted  nuts.  The  texture — like  a  snowflake — makes  the  airy 
grains  enticing. 

It  forms  the  supreme  breakfast  dainty. 

Then  people  blend  it  with  their  morning  fruits.  They  crisp  and  douse  with 
melted  butter  for  hungry  children  after  school.  They  use  like  puffed  nut  meats 
in  candy,  on  ice  cream  and  on  desserts. 

No  other  cereal  creation,  probably,  has  added  so  much  to  the  joys  of  children. 


Puffed 
M       Wheat 


The  Wheat  Dish 

That  greets  millions  now  at  night 

Puffed  Wheat  in  milk.    Whole  wheat  grains  toasted,  then  puffed  to  airy,  flaky  globules. 

The  grains  are  shot  from  .gun-.  Over  100  million  steam  explosions  an-  caused  in  every 
kernel  Thus  every  food  cell  is  blasted  for  easy,  complete  digestion.  Every  atom  of  the 
whole  grain  feeds. 

Puffed  Wheat  makes  whole  wheat  tempting.  Perhaps  nothing  ever  did  moie  to  bring 
to  children  whole-wheat  nutrition  in  plenty. 

Being  the  best-cooked  wheat  food  in  existence,  it  forms  the  ideal  bedtime  dish.  Let 
no  day  pass  without  it. 

The  Quaker  O^f  s  Company 

Sole  Makers 
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It  Clamps 
Everywhere 

*5 


The 

LAMP 

with  the 

CLAMP 


READ- 

Clamp  it  on 
bed  or  chair; 
or    anywhere 


WRITE- 

Clamp  it  or    / 
stand    it    on  I 
your  desk  or 
table 


SEW- 

Clamp  it  on 
sewing  ma- 
chine or  table 


SHAVE- 

Clamp  it  on 
the  mirror  or 
any  handy 
place 


rAFAKHKKWARK  PRODUC1 
Rck.  U.  B,  Tat    OfT. 


THE  lamp  of  a  thousand  practical  uses. 
Clamps — siand  -hangs  —anywhere  and 
everywhere.  All  the  light  you  need  when!  and 
when  you  need  it.  Prevents  eye  strain — reduces 
light   bills.     No  Other  lighting  device  like  it. 


Solid   brass;  handsome,  durable  and 

'  lamp  i-  fell  lined     i  an'i 
■cratch.     Guaranteed    five  year 
Complete  with  K-U  rord  urvl  plus 


$5 


m  Adju  •  -I.       today.     If  your  dealer 

n't  tarn   it  order  direct. 

S.  \\.   FARBER 
141-151  So.  Fifth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

in   V    s     1  .   compl'le  with    X-f.xii  cord,   pint:  and 

Brush^JOra       Fin    hed  S6.00;   Statuary  /trims  «r 

West  ippi,  prices  25c  /><t 


finish  S5.50. 
t'imf  Higher. 


TRADE  /,▼>*<' *\  MARK 


NEW  SOARING  RECORDS  IN  GERMANY 


TX7ITH0UT  an  engine,  with  only  air 
\V  currents  and  his  own  skill  to  assist 
his  frail,  bird-like  "glider,"  a  German 
flyer  lately  succeeded  in  remaining  in  the 
air  thirteen  minutes,  circling,  turning  and 
balancing  like  a  soaring  bird.  He  covered 
some  six  miles  between  start  and  finish, 
and  "altogether,"  says  Flight  of  London, 
which  reports  the  achievement,  "this  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  flights  ever  made 
by  man  and  is,  in  a  small  way,  indication 
of  what,  with  a  little  practise,  we  may  hope 
to  do  in  the  way  of  powerless  flight." 
Another  flyer,  a  few  days  later  succeeded 
in  remaining  in  the  air  fifteen  minutes  and 
forty  seconds,  traveling  a  total  distance 
of  more    than  four    miles,   and    achieving 


That  German  experimentalists  are  fully 
alive  to  the  possibilities  of  full-scale  experi- 
ments of  this  nature  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  no  less  than  45  machines  were  entered 
for  the  Soaring  and  Gliding  Competition 
which  has  just  been  held  in  the  hills  of  the 
Rhon  district.  Organized  by  the  Siidirest- 
gruppc  des  Deutschen  Luftfahrer-Verbahdes, 
and  the  Verband  Deutscher  ModeU-und- 
Gleitflug-Vereine,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  no  less  an  institution  than  the  Wissen- 
schaftliche  Gcsellschaft  fur  Luftfahrt,  the 
response  has  been  extraordinary.  Contrary 
to  expectations,  most  of  the  machines 
entered  turned  up  at  Rhon,  and  a  few 
late  comers  swelled  the  list  still  further. 

The  competition  was  divided  into  five 
different  categories  under  the  following 
heads:  (1)  Great  Rhon  Soaring  Prize 
(30,000  Mks.)  for  the  greatest  duration,  a 
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SOARING  THROUGH  THE   SKY  WITH  XO  ENGINE 

The  Klemperer-Aachen  monoplane  glider,  here  shown  in  flight  on  an  even  keel,  is  arjle  to  soar 

by  taking  advantage  of  air  currents.     It  lately  traveled  a  distance  of  more  than  six  miles,  rising, 

at  one  point,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  starting  ground. 


the  remarkable  gliding  ratio  of  one  in 
thirty-two,  which  means  that  he  traveled 
thirty-two  feet  for  every  foot  he  descended. 
Still  another  glider,  on  September  6, 
managed  to  stay  in  the  air  twenty-two 
minutes,  unfortunately  "finishing  with  a 
dive  and  a  crash."  These  record-making 
achievements,  which  far  surpass  any  results 
obtained  by  our  own  Wright  Brothers  in 
their  experiments  with  motorless  flying 
machines,  were  the  direct  resull  of  a  large 
competition  for  gliders,  held  in  the  hills  in 
the  Rhon  district  in  Germany.  The  flights 
were  not  made  in  the  competition,  but  the 
practise  which  the  birdmen  obtained  while 
endeavoring  to  win  the  prizes  helped 
them  to  gain  the  control  of  their  delicately 
balanced  machines  necessary  to  make  the 
later  record.  The  soaring  competition  it- 
self was  largely  the  result  of  the  prohibition 

imposed      by     the     Allies     upon     Germany 

againsl    building    power-driven   airplanes. 
If   Germany    wished    to    make   full    soal< 
experiments,    this    was   the   only    way   in 
which  she  could  do  it,  the  writer  in  Flti/lil 
observes.     He  goes  on: 


minimum  of  five  minutes  being  stipulated, 
and  the  machine  not  to  alight  at  a  point 
more  than  oO  meters  (148  ft  )  below  the 
starting  point;  (2)  Greatest  total  duration 
of  flight  obtained  by  any  one  machine 
piloted  by  the  same  pilot  on  each  occasion, 
each  flight  in  order  to  count  for  this  prize 
having  to  be  of  at  least  15  seconds'  dura- 
tion (1st  Prize  5,000  Mks.,  2nd  3,000  Mks 
and  3rd  2,000  Mks.);  (3)  Smallest  mean 
loss  of  height  during  a  complete  Might,  each 
to  be  of  at  least  one  minute  duration  (1st 
Prize  5,000  Mks.,  2nd  3,000  Mks..  and  3rd 
2,000  Mks.);  (4)  Greatest  distance  flowil 
Prize  amounts  same  as  previous);  (5) 
Prizes  to  be  distributed  at  discretion  of  the 
judges;  25,000  Mks. 

There  were  sev<  ral  instances  of  ma- 
chines reaching  heights  considerably  above 
their  starting  point.  Thus  Klemperer,  on 
the  Aachen  monoplane  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying photograph,  made  a  very  long 
flight  (alter  the  close  of  the  competition) 
during  which  he  reached  a  height  estimated 
as  being  at  least  .'!(M)  feet  above  his  starting 

point.     This  extraordinary  flighl  lasted  for 

just  over  1"  minutes,  and  the  approximate 
Might  path  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
sketch  map,  which  we  reproduce  by  cour- 
tesy of  Flugaport.  It  will  be  seen  that  he 
described  figures-of-eight ,  did  sharp  turns 
and  general!}    behaved   more  as  if  upon  a 
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of  the  notches  and  is  left  behind.  Owing 
to  the  !i..li  wing  loading  (according  to  Mr. 
Hindiey  P~ge  the  average  is  somewhere 
abo-it  1  '  2  lb.  per  sq.  ft.)  the  machines  get 
off  very  quickly  into  the  wind,  and  then 
conies  the  glide  during  which  a  skilful 
pilot  takes  advantage  of  every  gust  to 
keep  the  machine  up  or  even  to  rise  slightly. 
The  method  appears  to  be  that  the  pilot, 
when  a  gust  strikes  the  machine,  elevates 
as  much  as  he  thinks  the  machine  will 
stand,  and  then,  when  the  gusl  is  dying 
down,  he  Hat  tens  out  and  continues  the 
glide. 

As  regards  the  competition  itself,  the 
writer  goes  on: 

Many  scores  of  flights  were  made,  and 
there  is  only  one  ssrious  accident  to  report. 
This  happened  to  Willy  Leusch,  on  the 
'  Weltensegler.'  At  the  moment  of  writing 
we  are  not  quite  clear  what  happened,  but 
it  appears  that,  after  an  excellent  start, 
and  after  having  been  in  the  air  for  slighlly 
over  a  minute,  the  machine  was  seen  to 
swerve  to  the  right  and  it  then  got  into  a 
nose  dive  and  crashed,  the  pilot  dying  from 
his  injuries  later.  Apart  from  this  re- 
grettable mishap  the  competition  was 
without  serious  accidents,  although  minor 
breakages  were  frequent  enough,  as  was 
to  be  expected  from  machines  so  lightly 
built  as  these  gliders  must  necessarily  be. 

The  prizes  in  Class  (1)  (Great  Rhon 
Soaring  Prize)  were  not  awarded. 

The  greatest  total  duration  of  flight 
obtained  was  that  of  Pelzner,  who  made  no 
less  than  62  flights,  of  which  57  were  on 
the  Pelzner  biplane  and  the  other  5  on  the 
North-Bavarian  Aviation  Society  (No. 
40)  biplane.  Pelzner's  aggregate  on  the 
two  machines  amounted  to  about  30  mins. 
40  sees,  and  won  for  him  the  1st  prize  of 
o.OOO  Mks.  in  Class  (2).  Second  prize  in 
this  class  was  won  by  Roller  on  the  Bava- 
rian Aero  Club  of  Munich's  monoplane 
machine.  Roller's  total  time  Avas  31 
mins.  30  sees.,  but  this  total  was  obtained 
in  25  flights,  so  that  on  an  average  Roller's 
flights  must  have  been  close  on  twice  the 
duration  of  Pelzner's.  The  longest  of 
them  was  of  slightly  over  five  minutes' 
duration,  and  the  distance  covered  was 
4,080  meters  (a  little  over  2}^  miles). 
In  this  flight  Roller  made  a  complete  circuit 
of  360  degrees.  Third  prize  was  awarded 
to  Rlemperer  on  the  Aachen  monoplanes 
for  a  total  of  15  flights  with  a  duration  of 
32  mins.  25  sees. 

In  Class  (3)  a  slight  rearrangement  of 
the  prizes  was  made,  first  and  second  being 
made  up  to  an  equal  amount  of  4,000  Mks. 
each,  and  third  prize  2,000  Mks.  First 
and  second  were  awarded  to  Roller  and 
Rlemperer  respectively  it  being  thought 
that  their  performances  were  both  of  equal 
merit.  Third  prize  was  given  to  Martens  for 
his  performance  on  the  Hannover  monoplane. 

In  Class  (4)  (greatest  distance)  first 
price  was  won  by  Roller  on  the  Munich 
Monoplane,  second  prize  by  Martens  on 
the  Hannover,  and  third  prize  by  Rlemperer 
on  the  Aachen.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  Klemperer's 
marvelous  flight  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing sketch  map  was  made  alter  tin-  close 
of  the  competition  and  therefore  does  not 
count  for  the  prizes.  It  would  appear  that 
in  order  to  get  the  best  possible  results  dur- 
ing the  competition,  the  pilots  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  practising  for  a  month 
or  so  beforehand  so  as  to  gel  experience. 
The  very  fact  that  some  of  the  best  per- 
formances  Were    put     up    after    the    close    of 

the    competition    proves    this.     It    is.    of 
course,  natural   that    the  personal  element 


Vigilance 


THE  VALUE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem service  is  based  on  the  reliability,  prompt- 
ness and  accuracy  of  that  service. 

As  quality  of  service  depends  upon  the  economic 
operation  of  all  telephone  activities,  vigilance  be- 
gins where  work  begins.  Science  and  engineering 
skill  enter  into  the  selection  of  all  raw  materials; 
and  into  the  adapting  and  combining  of  these  ma- 
terials to  the  end  that  the  finished  product  may  be 
most  efficient  in  operation  and  endurance,  and  pro- 
duced at  the  least  cost. 

A  series  of  progressive  tests  are  made  at  every 
step  during  the  transformation  of  these  materials 
into  telephone  plant  and  equipment.  And  when 
all  these  complicated  devices,  with  their  tens  of 
thousands  of  delicately  constructed  parts,  are  set 
in  operation  they  are  still  subjected  to  continuous, 
exhaustive  tests. 

As  the  best  materials  and  the  most  complete 
machinery  is  of  little  value  without  correct  opera- 
tion, the  same  ceaseless  vigilance  is  given  to  the 
character  of  service  rendered  in  providing  telephone 
communication  for  the  public. 

Such  constant  vigilance  in  regard  to  every  detail 
of  telephone  activity  was  instrumental  in  upholding 
standards  during  the  trials  of  reconstruction.  And 
this  same  vigilance  has  had  much  to  do  with  return- 
ing the  telephone  to  the  high  standard  of  service  it 
is  now  offering  the  public. 

"  Bell  System" 
§\    American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One    Policy,    One    System,    Universal    Service,    and   all   directed 
toward  Better  Service 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


Lumber-Jacks  Set 

a  Style  in  Men  9s 

Clothing! 

Patrick-Duluth  mackinaws  were  first 
worn  by  the  Lumber-Jacks  of  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin. 

Then  railroad  men,  farmers,  work- 
men, college  students  and  sportsmen 
recognized  their  great  warmth,  free  and 
easy  comfort  and  long  wear.  Recently 
they  have  come  into  their  own  as  a 
street  coat  for  business  wear. 

This  year  more  men  will  wear  mack- 
inaws than  ever  before.  Why?  Because 
men  are  buying  more  carefully  than  be- 
fore. They  want  more  in  quality,  wear, 
all  'round  service,  comfort,  economy. 

On  the  same  street  with  your  new  Patrick- 
Duluth  mackinaw  you  will  pass  other  Patiick- 
Duluth  mackinaws  of  last  year,  the  year  b  .ore 
and  even  the  year  before  that — all  giving  their 
wearers  the  same  good  service. 

Remember:  there  is  no  other  cloth  just  like 
Patrick  cloth.    It  is  "bigger  than  weather." 

PATRICK-DULUTH  WOOLEN  MILLS 

FA.  Patrick  ft  Co.,  Proprietor! 

Sole  manufacturers  of  both  doth  and  garments 
Duluth  Minnesota 

iJ^ureJVorthernlVooli 


> 

sheep  that  thrive  in  the  snow 


enters  into  the  equation  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and,  as  suitable  country  is  not  to  be 
found  everywhere,  the  problem  of  previous 
practise  is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  next  year,  if  the 
competition  is  repeated,  as  we  trust  it  will 
be,  very  much  better  results  will  be  ob- 
tained. It  has  been  a  matter  of  some  dis- 
appointment that  the  Great  Rhon  Prize 
was  not  awarded,  and  the  opinion  seems 
to  prevail  in  "Soaring  Circles"  that  the  rules 
should  be  modified,  not  necessarily  in  order 
to  make  the  competition  easier,  but  so  as  to 
make  it  more  useful. 

Very  little  information  is  available  as 
regards  the  details  of  the  competing  ma- 
chines. Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
designs  were  sound,  altho,  as  was  in- 
evitable in  a  competition  of  this  nature, 
some  freaks  were  to  be  found  among  them. 
The  "  Weltensegler,"  on  which  Lcusch  met 
his  death  had  no  tail  of  any  description; 
its  stability  being  attained  by  a  pronounced 
sweep-back  and  control  by  means  of 
movable  wing  tips.  It  would  appear  that 
possibly  one  of  these  gave  way  and  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  accident.  As  our 
illustrations  will  show,  those  machines 
which  did  best  in  the  competition  were  of 
fairly  orthodox  design,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  being  the  Hannover,  in  which 
there  is  an  ordinary  rectangular  section 
fuselage  with  a  monoplane  cantilever  wing 
and  orthodox  tail  planes.  One  of  the 
features  of  this  machine  is  the  use  of  foot- 
balls in  place  of  wheels  with  pneumatic 
tires.  We  understand  from  Mr.  Handley 
Page  that  these  were  a  great  success,  giving 
ample  shock-absorbing  and  having  less 
frictional  resistance  on  the  grass  than  the 
skids  with  which  the  majority  of  machines 
were  provided. 

The  Munich  monoplane  on  which 
Roller  did  such  good  work  would  appear 
to-be  the  essence  of  simplicity.  There  are 
three  necessary  elements  in  a  glider:  the 
wing,  the  tail,  and  the  pilot's  seat.  In 
the  Munich  these  three  are  of  the  simplest 
possible  form  and  are  connected  by  a  few 
struts  giving  perfect  triangulation.  A 
feature  of  this  machine  is  that  there  is  no 
elevator.  The  tail  consists  of  a  fixt 
tail  plane  and  a  rudder.  The  wings  have 
their  entire  trailing  edge  hinged,  a  side-to- 
side  movement  of  the  control  stick  giving  a 
differential  movement  to  the  two  halves  of 
the  trailing  edge  for  aileron  control,  while 
a  fore  and  aft  movement  pulls  down  or 
elevates  the  entire  trailing  edge,  thus 
causing  it  to  perform  the  function  of  an 
elevator.  The  system  appears  to  have 
ked  well  and  altogether  this  glider  is 
very  taking  in  its  almost  crudely  elemen- 
tary simplicity. 

The  Aachen  monoplanes  on  which 
EQemperer  did  his  excellent  work  axe  well 
shown  in  our  photographs,  and  are  similar 
to  the  machine  which  did  so  well  in  last 
year's  competition.  Some  refinements  have 
been  incorporated,  notably  as  regards  the 
placing  of  the  pilot.  This  year's  models 
retain  the  "trousered"  undercarriage  which 
characterized  the  previous  machine  and 
the  Curved  skids  appear  to  have  worked 
well.      The    problem    of    skids    of    suitable 

Bhape  is  Less  simple  I  ban  one  would  imagine, 
and  on  this  subject  we  may  have  something 
to  iay   later.     For  i he   present    we  must 

'•(inline     ourselves     to     congratulating     the 

Rhdn   competitors   on    their   achievement 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  next   year 
i  better  results  may  be  obtained. 


"WESTWARD  HO!"— IN  A  CONTINENT- 
CROSSING  CAR 

\  X  7E  need  not  worry  too  much  because 
™  ™  the  work  of  the  explorer  and  pioneer 
is  nearfy  finished,  argues  one  motor  en- 
thusiast, so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  hold 
the  wheel  of  a  car  and  follow  the  highways 
into  some  of  the  less  known  parts  of  the 
continent.  "For  each  of  us  there  is  a  little 
private  job  of  exploring  left  to  do,"  writes 
this  modern  pioneer,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
Jr.,  in  Motor  (New  York),  "and  the  motor 
car  made  this  individualistic  pioneering  not 
only  possible,  but  pleasant.  Surely  no  man 
can  have  a  desire  more  laudable  than  that 
of  exploring  and  learning  to  know  his  own 
land.  And  in  a  far-flung  country  such  as 
ours,  intimate  contact  with  distant  sec- 
tions is  the  only  way  in  which  the  individual 
citizen  can  acquire  a  real  understanding  of 
his  own  land  and  people,  and  so  can  develop 
the  reasoned  patriotism  that  is  essential 
to  our  consistent  national  development." 
Fired  with  such  thoughts,  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
writes: 

The  early  days  of  May,  1921,  found  us 
wending  our  motored  way  across  the  vast 
spaces  which  combine  to  make  this  dry  but 
well-beloved  United  States.  For  years  we 
had  all  longed  to  make  such  a  trip,  but 
never  before  had  time  and  circumstances 
combined  to  make  it  possible. 

We  knew  that  transcontinental  ex- 
presses make  the  overland  trip  in  four  and 
a  half  days,  and  that  various  stock  cars 
have  recently  been  crossing  in  five  or  six 
days.  We  had  no  desire  to  emulate  these 
record-breaking  exploits,  but  we  did  man- 
age to  complete  the  journey  from  New  York 
to  Seattle  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
hours,  actual  running  time. 

Altho  we  carried  a  tent  for  emergency 
use,  wre  found  good  accommodations  at 
practically  every  night  stop.  Almost  al- 
ways we  were  able  to  secure  a  room  with 
bath,  which  latter  is  particularly  acceptable 
on  a  trip  of  this  kind.  Twice  during  the 
long  trek  we  had  to  put  up  at  what  the 
movies  would  have  us  believe  is  the  typical 
Western  hotel,  comprising  principally  a  bar- 
room, still  noisy  in  spite  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  and  alcoves  instead  of  real 
bedrooms.  But  these  experiences  only 
made  us  enjoy  the  more  the  conventional 
accommodations  of  the  following  nights. 

On  the  whole  the  food  that  we  secured 
was  excellent,  plain  but  cleanty  served. 
One  unhappy  feature  of  the  fare  was  a 
woful  paucity  of  green  vegetables,  es- 
pecially in  the  Far  West.  Figures  I  know 
are  seldom  palatable  literary  fare,  but  let 
me  add  that  the  daily  average  for  room  and 
three  square  meals  was  four  dollars  and 
forty-seven  cents  apiece. 

Indeed  the  hotel  keepers  of  the  West  are 
too  thoroughly  "sold"  on  the  value  of  motor 
tourist  traffic,  to  risk  driving  it  away  by 
overcharging.  In  one  wide-awake  com- 
munity in  North  Dakota  we  were  informed 
that   24,250  cars  had  passed  through  there 

last  summer.  Almost  every  city,  town  or 
hamlet  in  the  1'ar  West  is  now  providing  a 
Camping  ground,  where  motor  tourists  may 
find  harbor  for  the  night,  and  such  con- 
veniences as  are  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. And  every  night,  these  municipal 
camping  grounds  are  crowded  with  all 
makes  and  manners  of  motor  conveyances, 
tenanted  by  as  motley  an  assemblage  of 
human  voyagers  on  the  highway  as  it 
would    be    possible   to   find   anywhere,    not 
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Kills  the  germs  that 

dodge  the  cleaner 


The  cleaner  that  keeps  your 
rooms  free  from  dust  and  dirt  is 
powerless  to  rid  your  floors  of 
the  unseen  germ  life  that  is 
tracked  there.  Such  germ  life  is 
often  a  contributing  cause  of 
contagious  sickness. 

Before  using  your  cleaner, 
sprinkle  the  rugs,  mats,  and 
floors  with  a  few  drops  of  Lysol 
Disinfectant  diluted  with  water. 
That  kills  the  germ  life  which 
otherwise  would  be  stirred  up 
and  spread  throughout  the  house. 


Add  a  little  Lysol  Disinfectant 
to  the  scrubbing  water,  too.  Be- 
ing a  soapy  liquid,  Lysol  Dis- 
infectant cleans  as  it  disinfects. 

Use  it  in  solution  according  to 
directions.  A  50c  bottle  makes  5 
gallons  of  germ-killing  solution. 
A  25c  bottle  makes  2  gallons. 

Beta-Lysol  is  crude  Lysol  Dis- 
infectant for  farm  and  factory 
use  put  up  in  quart,  gallon,  and 
five-gallon  cans.  It  is  the  most 
economical  form  for  large  users. 
Ask  for  Beta-Lysol. 


Free  Samples  of  Lysol  Products 


Lysol   Shaving  Cream 

in  Tubes 

Makes  a  quick,  easy  job 
for  the  razor.  In  addition, 
it  renders  the  razor  and 
shaving  brush  aseptically 
clean.  Guards  tiny  cuts 
from  infection.  Sold  by 
druggists  everywhere. 


A  Postcard  Brings 

Free  Samples- 
Learn  why  thousands 
of  men  use  Lysol  Shaving 
Cream  regularly.  A  sample 
of  Lysol  Toilet  Soap  will  be 
included  for  the  family  to 
try.  Send  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  oostcard. 


Lysol  Toilet  Soao 

25c  a  Cake 

Produces  a  rich,  creamy 
lather.  Protects  the  health 
of  the  skin.  Also  refresh- 
ingly soothing,  healing  and 
helpful  for  improving  the 
skin.  At  druggists  every- 
where. 


LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 

635  Greenwich  Street,   New  York 
Makers  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 


Harold  F.  Ritchie  8c  Co.,  Selling  Agents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada 
171  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City  10  McCaul  St..  Toronto 
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World  Labeler 

labels  hundreds  of  prod- 
ucts with  which  you  are 
familiar  —  bottles;  jars; 
wood,  metal,  cardboard 
containers;  and  collapsible 
tubes.  It  makes  for  greater 
speed,  accuracy,  uni- 
formity—  decreasing  label- 
ing costs. 

What's  Your  Labeling  Problem? 

Economic  Machinery 
Company 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


excluding  representatives  of  the  black  and 
yellow  races. 

"  It  was  our  nightly  custom  to  go  down  to 
the  motor  camping-grounds  and  chat  with 
the  curious  types  that  the  chances  of  the 
open  road  had  brought  thither  for  a  brief 
breathing  spell.  It  gave  us  local  color  in 
large  and  assorted  masses,  and  occasionally 
we  stumbled  on  a  good  story.  I  remember 
one  such  in  particular. 

' '  We  were  resting,  after  a  particularly 
hard  night  spent  in  fighting  the  mud  of 
bottomless  Montana  roads,  at  a  little  hotel 
far  up  in  the  mountains.  There  was  no 
village,  but  the  hotel  had  set  aside  a  tiny 
oasis,  sheltered  by  towering  cottonwoods, 
wherein  the  weary  nomads  of  the  highways 
could  rest  after  their  strenuous  battles  with 
the  atrocious  roads  of  the  district.  On  this 
occasion  there  were  some  ten  or  twelve 
motor  cars  drawn  up  in  this  outdoor  garage. 
One  of  them  was  a  house  on  wheels,  of 
which  we  had  seen  such  numbers  in  the 
West  that  they  no  longer  excited  particular 
interest.  The  owner  was  a  middle-aged  man 
of  obviously  foreign  origin.  His  traveling 
companion  was  also  foreign  in  a  sense,  for 
ho  was  a  huge  bull  terrier,  somewhere  in 
whose  tempestuous  ancestry  there  had  en- 
tered a  dash  of  Russian  wolfhound. 

After  a  number  of  fruitless  endeavors, 
says  the  writer,  his  party  managed  to  en- 
gage the  skipper  of  this  menage  in  conver- 
sation.   They  learned  that  he  was  a  titled 

Montenegrin,  William  R by  name,  an 

officer  in  the  Czecho-Slovakian  army,  a 
nephew  of  the  former  King  of  Montenegro, 
and  related  to  the  Queen  of  Roumania.  As 
for  his  other  recommendation,  writes  Mr. 
Vanderbilt: 

"He  acknowledged  that  he  was  what  we 
picturesquely  term  'the  black  sheep  of  his 
family,'  and  that  many  years  ago,  when  he 
was  still  a  youngster,  he  had  deserted  kith 
and  kin  to  follow  Colonel  Cody,  better 
known  as  Buffalo  Bill,  to  his  ranch  in  Wyo- 
ming. To  what  must  have  been  a  natural 
aptitude,  his  life  with  Cody  had  added  a 
lust  for  adventure  that  had  carried  him 
into  almost  every  land  under  the  sun  and 
through  a  series  of  experiences  that  might 
give  another  Homer  the  material  for  a 
dozen  epics. 

"During  his  long  life  of  adventuring 
Wilhelm  had  hunted  in  Africa,  he  had 
brought  back  blood-curdling  stories  from 
the  Himalayas  ho  had  mushed  in  the 
Yukon  and  put  in  a  year  before  the  mast 
among  the  Soul li  Sea  Islands,  lie  knew  in- 
timately t  lie  most  remote  regions  of  Canada, 
and  had  been  a  member  <>l'  an  expedition 
up  the  Amazon.  And  now  finally  lie  has 
decided  Ilia)  the  life  of  the  open  road, 
traveling  where  chance  suggests  or  pref- 
erence sends  him,  is  the  best  life  of  all,  and 
BO  he  is  a  nomad  of  the  highways  in  his 
ingeniously  contrived   motor  bungalow. 

"We  spent  an  evening  with  'Wild  Hill,' 
going  through  his  scrap-hooks,  in  which  we 
saw  signed  letters  from  the  crowned  heels 
of  Europe,  from  the  nobility  of  Russia, 
from  the  potentates  of  Asia,  and  from  the 

statesmen  of  the  United  States.  Theodore 
rtoosevell  wrote  to  him  as  '  Hill, '  and  his 
praise  of  the  great  American  u;is  never- 
ending. 

"The  following  morning  we  took  him 
with    us   on    ;i    fishing   expedition   over    the 
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of  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading  diamond  importers 

Kcr  over  45  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler  &  Sons, 
of  Boston,  has  been  oneof  the  leading  diamond  import- 
ing concerns  in  America  selling  to  jevelers.  However, 
a  lar _je  business  is  done  direct  by  mail  with  customers 
at  importing  prices!  Here  are  several  diamond 
offers— direct  to  you  by  mail  — which  clearly  demon- 
strate our  position  to  name  prices  on  diamonds  that 
should  surely  interest  any  present  or  prospective 
diamond  purchaser. 

This  one  carat  diamond  is  of 
fine  brilliancy  and  perfectly 
cut.  Mounted  in  Tiffany  style 
14K.  solid  gold  setting.  Order 
this  diamond,  take  i,  to  any 
jeweler  and  if  he  says  it  can  be 
duplicated  for  less  than  $200.00 
send  it  back  and  your  money 
will  be  returned  at  once  with- 
out a  quibble.  Our  Cl/ie  (\(\ 
price  direct  to  you  ?«»«vU    1  carat,  $145.00 
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Mounted  with  perfectly  cut  blue  white  diamond  of 
fine  brilliancy.  Beautifully  hand  carved  and  pierced 
in  a  ric'i  lace  effect 
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} 4  carat     .     .     $31.00 

I  g  carat      .     .       50.00 

1  a  carat     .     .       73. 00       3  carats 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  BANK  IN  BOSTON 

If  desired,  rin^s  will  be  sent 
to  your  bank  or  any  Express 
Co.  with  privilege  of  exam- 
ination. Our  diamond  guar- 
antee for  full  value  for  all 
time  g  es  with  every  pur- 
chase. 

WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  THIS 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG 
FREE  ON 
"HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS-' 
This  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated.  Tellshow  to 
judge,  select    and  buy 
diamonds.      Tells  now 
they    mine,    cut    and 
market  diamonds.  This 
book  stowing  weights, 
sizes,  prices  and  quali- 
ties. 515.00  to  Sioo.  000. 
is  considered   an   au- 
thority. 

Write  for   164 -page  FREE    CATALOG  of 
Jewelry, Watches.  Silver,  Leather  Goods,  etc. 

A  spler\did  guide  for  the  Xmas  gift  buyer 

Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

377    Washington    Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1876 
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need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mall  in 
spare  time  for  C.  I'  A  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M. ,  C. 
P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor.  University  of  Illinois*  Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  assisted  by  a  large  staff 
of  C.  1'.  A'h,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants. Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  information- 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  10S2-HB,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training:  Institution  in  the  World 
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hills.  We  spent  the  day  trying  to  land  the 
wary  trout,  but  Wild  Bill  did  more  than 
try  and  had  a  string  of  thirty-five  beauties, 
almost  before  we  had  cast  our  fines.  The 
exciting  incident  of  the  day  occurred  about 
dusk  when  a  huge  rattler  coiled  up  behind 
the  rear  wheel  of  our  car  and  commenced 
rattling  menacingly  at  our  little  Spitz 
puppy.  Wilhelm  saw  it  and  announced  his 
intention  of  capturing  the  snake  without 
using  any  weapon.  First  he  drew  its  at- 
tention from  the  puppy  to  himself,  and  then 
began  a  chase  between  man  and  snake,  the 
latter  striking  repeatedly  but  always  a  few 
feet  short  of  its  wily  hunter.  In  and  out  of 
a  corn  field  they  ran,  until  the  suspense 
became  too  much  for  one  of  our  party,  who 
skillfully  planted  a  couple  of  bullets  in  the 
snake's  body.  This  only  seemed  to  anger  it 
the  more,  but  a  moment  later  Wild  Bill 
suddenly  planted  both  his  steel-shod  heels 
on  the  reptile's  head.  Even  with  its  head 
crushed,  the  snake  still  attempted  to  coil 
and  strike.  After  the  battle  we  measured 
the  dead  snake  and  found  that  it  was  four 
feet,  two  inches  long  and  five  inches  thick." 

Taking  up  the  practical  side  of  his  trip. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  gives  his  route  as  that  of 
the  National  Parks  Highway.  From  New 
York  he  drove  along  the  Lincoln  Highway 
to  Maryland  and  thence  through  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois.  The  roads  were  paved  most  of  the 
way.  Even  after  leaving  Chicago,  the  party 
had  no  trouble  until  they  reached  the 
borders  of  Montana.  North  Dakota,  home 
of  the  Nonpartizan  League,  was  especially 
good,  he  writes: 

"We  made  our  best  time  in  crossing  the 
prairies  from  Fargo  to  Bismarck,  where  we 
bettered  the  express  train's  time  by  four 
minutes.  The  roads  in  practically  all  the 
northwestern  section  are  hard-buttomed 
and  good  in  rain  or  fair  weather.  Occasional 
showers  in  Minnesota  convert  the  gumbo 
into  something  resembling  a  mass  of  half- 
melted  glue,  far  worse  than  the  clays  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  We  were 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  stop  every  time 
that  a  heavy  rain  threatened,  and  in  this 
way  we  carried  West  with  us  a  pleasant 
enough  memory  of  Minnesota's  roads. 

"From  the  moment  we  entered  Mon- 
tana our  troubles  began,  and  we  did  not 
shake  off  the  hoodoo  until  we  had  passed 
the  friendly  portals  of  Washington.  Our 
welcome  to  Montana  took  the  form  of  a 
sand-storm  followed  by  a  cloudburst.  We 
had  just  crossed  the  State  line  when  we 
noticed  a  portentously  black  cloud  on  the 
horizon.  Being  warned  of  what  this 
phenomenon  meant,  we  put  on  all  possible 
speed  across  the  prairie  and  managed  to 
read)  the  tiny  village  of  Hysham  just  as  the 
first  grains  of  sand  began  to  fly.  Safe  in  the 
garage  we  watched  the  storm  break,  a 
blinding  vortex  of  flying  sand  that  cut  like 
a  whip,  as  it  hurtled  along  on  the  wings  of  a 
sixty-mile  gale.  About  an  hour  later  came 
the  rain.  Rain,  did  I  say'.'  Not  in  the  sense 
that  we  know  it,  for  the  water  in  this  came 
down  as  if  it  were  the  overflow  from  a 
reservoir.  Two  hours  after  it  started  we 
could  not  cross  the  village  street  and  finally 
after  a  couple  of  attempts  to  rush  the 
torrent  we  were  forced  to  put  up  for  the 
right  in  a  funny  little  rooming  house. 

"We  got  under  way  at  four  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  but  it  was  many  days  before 
we  escaped  from  the  dire  effects  of  that 
torrential  storm.  Trees  had  been  uprooted, 
houses  blown  over,  cattle  drowned,  bridges 
were  down,  and  the  mighty  Yellowstone  had 


Residence  at  Plainfield,  X.  J. 

10"   Colonial   Redwood 
Siding  painted  white. 


Residence  at  Highland 
Park;  111. 


Redwood  sawn  shingles. 


California    Redwood 

the   Western   Wood 
for  Eastern  Homes 

IN  mansion  or  bungalow  —  wherever 
you  build  —  California  Redwood, 
used  for  exterior  construction  and 
finish,  provides  unusual  protection  against 
climatic  extremes  and  freedom  from  wood- 
destructive  elements. 

Redwood  Resists  Rot 
Every  fibre  of  Redwood  is  impregnated 
during  growth  with  a  natural  preservative 
which  prevents  the  growth  of  decay- 
producing  fungi.  Properly  seasoned, 
Redwood  is  practically  immune  from 
warping,  shrinking  and  swelling.  Cli- 
matic conditions  and  earth  moisture  do 
not  weaken  or  rot  Redwood. 

The  good  appearance  and  soundness  of 
your  house  are  assured  when  you  build 
with  Redwood  sidings,  shingles,  porch 
posts  and  columns,  railings,  roof  boards, 
gutters,  window  and  door  frames — for 
these  parts  of  the  buildings  are  exposed  to 
the  weather,  or  in  contact  with  the  earth. 
For  all  these  purposes  Redwood  is  best. 

Economical  Too 

In  a  Redwood  house,  repair  and  upkeep  expenses 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Being  unusually  free 
from  knots,  splits,  checks  and  other  imperfections, 
there  is  little  waste  in  Redwood  lumber.  The 
builder's  time  is  saved  in  working  with  Redwood. 
Having  a  close  grain  smooth  texture,  and  being 
free  from  resinous  substances,  Redwood  takes 
and  holds  paint  well. 
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'J08o  McCormick  Building,  Chicago 
New  York  City,  X.  Y.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Export  Company: 

A.  F.  THANE  &  CO. 
233  Broadway,  New  York  City 

311  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

California  Redwood 
Members  of  theiCaliforniaXRedwood  Association 
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Every   Home  -  Builder 

Should   Have    this 

free  Redwood 

Booklet 

If  you  are  planning  a  home 
you  should  know  more  about 
Redwood — why  and  where  it 
should  be  used  in  your  new 
home.  We  will  gladly  send  you 
this  information.  Write  for 
Redwood  Booklet  No.  5.  "Ar- 
chitectural and  Building  I'ses." 
Addre"  post  card  toour  Chicago 
office  today. 
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W  L  DOUGLAS 

$722  &l  $822  SHOES 
$10^  S58£S&s.$5£2 


FOR    MEN    AND    WOMEN 


^W.LDOUGLAS  SHOES'"  -J 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER 

WEAR  IN  ALL  THE  LATEST 

STYLES  ALL  LEATHERS  ALL 

SIZES  AND  WIDTHS. a 
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SPECIAL  SHOES 

HAND  WORKMANSHIP 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

BY  WEARING 
W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

he  best  known  shoes  in  the  world. 
They  are  sold  inl  07  W.L.Douglas 
_  stores,  direct  from  the  factory  to 
youatonlyone  profit,  which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be  pro- 
duced, at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  W.L. 
Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  is 
stamped  on  the  sole  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is  your 
protection  against  unreasonable  profits 

W.  L.  Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes 
are  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for 
the  money  in  this  country.  They  com- 
bine quality,  style,  workmanship  and 
wearing  qualities  equal  to  other  makes 
selling  at  higher  prices.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of 
America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the 
shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same 
everywhere  ;  they  cost  no  more  in  San 
Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  expe- 
rienced men,  all  working  with  an  hon- 
est determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CAUTION. — Insist  upon  having  W.  L.  Douglas 
shoes.  The  name  and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  k 

the  sole.    Be  careful  to  see  that  it  has  not  been 
changed  or  mutilated.  ,, 

If  not  for  sale  in  your  vicinity,  order  direct 

from  factory-     Catalog  free.  161 


BOYS  SHOES 
$4.50  &  $5.00 


W.L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  Is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  in  the 
world.  It  stands  for 
the  highest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  Iow= 
est  possible  cost. 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
with  his  name  and 
retail  price  stamped 
on  the  sole  are  worn 
by  more  men  than 
any  other  make. 


President     u 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Sometimes  you  want  additional  speed  in  a  hurry. 
There  are  times  when  you  need  it. 

To  pass  the  car  ahead  requires  more  power — speed. 

Your  car  will  get  in  the  lead  and  stay  there  if  it  is 
equipped  with  the  New  Stromberg  Carburetor. 

The  New  Stromberg  makes  a  quick  pick-up  positive. 
It  means  more  power. 

And  it  does  it  in  the  most  economical  way — con- 
sumes less  gas  per  mile  of  travel. 

Write  for  literature  pertaining  to  Stromberg  efficiency  and 
economy.     State  name,  year  and   model   of  your  machine. 

Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co. 

Dept.  10  13.  64  E.  25th  Street  CHICACO.  ILLINOIS 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


overflowed  its  banks,  so  that  east  and  west 
traffic  had  been  practically  discontinued. 
We  were  obliged  to  spend  one  night  in  the 
car  and  escaped  more  serious  trouble  only 
because  we  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
caution. 

"Indeed  the  transcontinental  trip  is  one 
vast  reel  of  scenic  delight  and  inspirational 
happening.  Whether  the  tourist  is  on  the 
prairies  of  the  northwest  or  crossing  the 
Continental  Divide  at  an  altitude  of  7.000 
feet  or  negotiating  the  tremendous  heights 
of  Snoqualmie  Pass  over  the  backbone  of 
the  Cascades,  the  whole  journey  is  a  lesson 
in  Americanism,  in  reduction  of  ego,  and 
finally  in  pride  of  being  an  insignificant 
member  of  the  great  nation  that  calls  this 
marvelous  eountrv  its  homestead." 


THE  WANDERINGS  AND  LATTER  ENDS 
OF  SOME  OLD  CARS 

"\  X  7HAT  becomes  of  all  the  old  automo- 
*  *  biles?  The  greater  part  of  them 
pass  through  a  variety  of  existences  before 
they  are  "junked,"  the  number  of  changes 
depending  principally  upon  the  excellence 
of  their  construction  in  the  first  place. 
Some  of  them  have  many  of  their  parts 
transferred  to  brothers  of  the  same  make. 
Some,  following  the  precedent  established 
by  the  once  popular  carriage  horses  of  the 
city  streets,  are  put  out  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  on  isolated  farms. 
Up  in  one  corner  of  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, there  is  an  automobile  exchange 
which  receives  a  good  many  of  the  worn-out 
ears  of  the  vicinity,  and  it  was  there  that  a 
reporter  for  the  Springfield  Republican 
looked  into  the  matter  of  the  latter  ends  of 
some  of  them.  "A  large  acreage  is  needed 
for  the  burying  ground  of  these  motor 
cars,"  he  writes: 

Their  remains  are  generously  distributed 
over  every  available  space,  Leaving  here  and 
there  a  few  alleyways  over  which  the  pros- 
pective customer  or  curiosity  seeker  may 
find  his  way.  Ho  is  sure  to  stumble  over 
innumerable  pieces  of  iron,  rods  aud  crank 
shafts  that  pierce  their  way  from  beneath 
the  pilos  or  from  under  some  mutilated 
chassis.  But  the  owner  of  this  field  of  iron 
assured  one  that  he  has  cleaning  days,  like 
any  other  respectable  housekeeper. 

Once  upon  a  time  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive limousines  that  could  be  built  was 
presented,  in  all  its  shining  newness,  to  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  man.  For  two  Ma- 
sons it  was  the  haughty  bearer  of  family, 
friends  and  relatives  on  missions  thai  were 
happy,  and  sometimes  a  bit  sorrowful. 

One  day  a  tire  blow  out;  soon  after  an- 
other, which  had  been  showing  signs  of 
wear,  gave  ui>  the  ghost,  too,  and  an- 
nounced thai  it  just  wouldn't  run  more  than 
twenty  miles  more  at  the  very  greatest 
concession.  The  engine  decided  to  display 
a  few  temperamental  tricks  hitherto  unsus- 
pected by  the  fair  owner,  and  these  unex- 
pected happenings  were  more  than  her 
good  nature"  could  tolerate.  A  conference 
with  "dad,"  some  advice  from  the  chauf- 
feur, and  certain  pleasantries  from  a  sales- 
man, ended  in  the  car  being  turned  in  for  a 
younger  and  more  up-to-date  brother. 

The  Becond-hand  man  took  onh  a  few 
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days  to  put  the  machine  back  into  tip-top 
shape,  and  started  out  in  search  of  another 
buyer.  For  some  $4000  less  than  the  origi- 
nal cost,  the  car  became  the  property  of  a 
man  whose  money  was  a  recent  acquisition. 
In  time  the  second  owner  required  even 
more  money  and  decided  he  must  have  the 
latest  model  of  the  make.  So  once  again 
the  machine  found  its  way  back  to  the 
service  shop. 

Here  it  stayed  longer  than  on  its  first 
visit,  eventually  emerging  from  the  paint 
and  machine  shop  in  satisfactory  running 
condition.  Its  third  owner  proved  to  be  a 
man  comfortably  well  off,  but  not  over- 
endowed  with  this  world's  goods.  Three 
thousand  dollars  made  the  car  his.  His 
family  of  romping  youngsters  grew  to  love 
the  big  substantial  machine,  and  practically 
lived  in  it.  It  never  left  the  flower-trimmed 
driveway  without  its  roomy  seats  literally 
overflowing  with  active  children.  It  didn't 
take  long  for  the  upholstering  to  become 
threadbare,  and  constant,  washing  and 
polishing  could  not  efface  the  unmistakable 
signs  of  wear.  Unquestionably  the  car  was 
deteriorating  in  value,  and  reluctantly  the 
genial  third  owner  let  it  go. 

Back  in  its  old  place  in  the  garage,  il 
became  a  patient  waiter  for  another  master. 
Weeks  went  by  before  the  car,  ahead y  re- 
paired as  neatly  as  possible,  caught  the 
wary  eye  of  a  large  taxi-stand  owner.  It 
suited  his  need  to  a  T  and  he  bought  it  for 
$2,000.  With  a  clicking  meter  to  identify 
it  with  the  trade,  the  car  once  more  roamed 
in  the  outside  world.  But  with  what  a  dif- 
ference! Now  instead  of  bowling  over 
smooth  macadam  roads,  it  was  forced  to 
rumble  its  way.  always  with  all  possible 
speed,  over  the  checkered  streets  of  a  city. 
It  ran  off  a  profitable  mileage  for  the  taxi- 
man,  before  he  relinquished  it  to  another 
firm. 

This  smaller  taxi  company  transported 
tlie  machine  to  a  large  city  where  the  pav- 
ing was  yet  more  uneven,  and  the  cobbles 
far  less  securely  placed.  Under  the  none 
too  careful  driving,  the  machine  gradually 
lost  its  prideful  air,  and  when  nearly  every 
nut  had  been  shaken  loose,  and  the  springs 
jumped  at  the  slightest  bump,  it  was  once 
more  relegated  to  the  used-car  shop.  After 
a  tedious  siege  in  the  repr.ir  department,  it 
emerged  a  respectable  shade,  albeit  a  rem- 
nant, of  its  former  self. 

Along  came  a  farmer  who  viewed  the  car 
with  cunning  eye,  and  decided  to  purchase 
it  for  a  lesser  price  than  a  new  machine,  of 
the  garden  variety,  would  cost  him.  Back 
in  the  country  the  old  machine  gave  of  its 
fast  failing  best  to  the  thrifty  farmer  and 
his  family.  Before  many  months  had 
elapsed,  the  man  used  it  less  and  less  for 
pleasure  riding,  and  made  it  earn  its  keep 
and  fuel  by  hauling  his  vegetables  and  other 
produce  into  market.  Eventually  he  and 
his  mechanical  son  decided  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  transfer  the  big  engine  to  a 
homo-made  truck  body.  This  was  speedily 
accomplished,  and  the  bulky  body  was  left 
alone  by  the  side  of  a  three-wheeled  buggy, 
a  discarded  sleigh  and  broken-down  farm 
implements. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  domestic 
daughter  of  the  house  discovered  that  this 
shelter  would  make  the  finest  kind  of  a  play- 
house. She,  her  sisters  and  the  neighbors' 
children  moved  in  with  their  dolls,  cutlery, 
and  house  furnishings  the  very  next  day. 
And  the  truck?  For  two  years  it  plied 
stolidly  between  farm  and  market,  the 
engine  protesting  at  first  mildly,  and  gradu- 
ally more  emphatically,  until,  one  day  the 
farmer  and  his  boy  left  it  at  the  shack  of  an 
Italian  laborer  in  exchange  for  a  Jersey 
cow. 


The  Fester — Style  M-72 

FLORSHEIM  shoes  are  widely  worn,  not 
because  of  the  good  things  said  about 
them,  but  because  we  put  into  them  the 
style  men  want  and  the  quality  they  expect 
at  a  price  that  is  low  for  the  value  received. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe — $10  and  $12 

Photographic  Booklet  "Styles  of  the  Times"  on  request 

THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE  CO. 


Manufacturers 


Chicago 


£~ 


MADE  IN  JUS.  A 


A  Good  Cook  is  an  Artist 

pfnER  kitchen  is  her  studio,  and 
Iv/'wher  daily  masterpieces  of  cook- 
^^ery  delight  her  family. 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 
enable   such    a   woman    to    give   best    ex- 
pression to  her  art. 

Made  from  hard,  thick  sheet  aluminum.     Cannot 
chip,  cannot  rust — pure  and  safe, 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

In  Canada:  Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


I    A  one-quart  **Wear'Ev«T*' stew  pan  i 

F    will  be  sent   postpaid  anywhere   in 

[    If.  S.  or  Canada  on  receipt  of  40c. 

Stew  pan  and  cover  will  be  sent  for 
|  60c.  Extra  pans  for  Chrisimas 
^    Gifta,      40c.    each    (  60c,   including 

COV«e).   Offer  exDirea  Jan.  31.  1922. 


I 


m®m 
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In  strong  bank  vaults 
your    cash    is   secure 


Are  your  checks  equally 

SAFE? 

Be  careful  to  look  for  the 
SUPER-SAFETY  design 
on  every  check,  and  you'll 
know   that   you're    safe. 
Each     check     made     on 
Super-Safety    Paper   is  In- 
sured   against     fraudulent 
alterations.     The  insurance 
company  pays  the  losses  on 
Super-Safety  checks.    Why 
should  you  continue  carry- 
ing the  risk  of  other  unsafe 
checks? 

Be  sure  you  are  safe.  Ask  your 
banker  for  these  Insured  bank 
checks,  or  write  us  and  we  shall 
gladly  advise  where  you  can  be 
accommodated. 


SI.  000.  00  of  check  insurance 

against     fraudulent     alteration*, 

issued  without  charge 

covert  each  user  against  loss. 


The  Bankers  Supply  Company 

Tht    Latftil    Manufacturers    of  Bank.    Chtclj    in    tit    World 


INVESTMENTS  *  AND  *  FINANCE 


NO  FINANCIAL  MOSES  NEED  APPLY" 


VORK 
ATLANTA 


(  III' 
DES  MOI 


DENVER 

SAX   1KA.V 


/'""VVER  and  over  again  some  one  tells  us 
^-^  that  the  times  are  crying  vainly  for  a 
financial  Moses  to  lead  the  nation  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  present-day  business  difficul- 
ties, and  the  question  is  somewhat  despair- 
ingly asked :  ' '  Where  is  the  man  big  enough 
to  take  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's 
place?  "  To  which  a  writer  in  The  A  n naUsi 
answers  under  the  caption  used  above,  that 
there  is  to-day  no  need  for  any  such  financial 
Moses  and  that  "the  development  of  such  a 
figure  would  be  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
trend  of  the  times,  and  entirely  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  present  structure  of  business 
and  finance  in  the  United  States."  It  is 
just  as  impossible,  we  are  told,  "for  a  new 
Morgan  to  arise  under  conditions  existing 
in  the  United  States  to-day,  as  it  would  be 
for  a  snow  man  to  thrive  in  Wall  Street  in 
August."  In  the  old  days,  "with  thirty 
thousand  banks  utterly  unorganized" 
something  like  the  Morgan  leadership  was 
necessary,  "and  it  was  in  Wall  Street  that 
steps  were  always  taken  to  'save  the  situa- 
tion.'" For,  if  the  immense  banks  and 
other  great  organizations  under  the  elder 
Morgan's  direction  "engaged  in  the  same 
internecine  strife  as  occurred  among  banks 
outside  of  the  ring,  and  between  different 
parts  of  the  country,  the  nation  would  have 
seen  even  worse  panics  than  it  did  see." 
"There  might  have  been  better  leadership, 
but  definite  leadership  of  some  sort  was 
essential."  But,  we  are  reminded,  there  has 
been  a  change  in  the  financial  structure  of 
the  country.  "Under  national  auspices, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  a  public  body, 
more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  nation's  total 
banking  resources  are  nowr  marshaled  in  a 
great  federation  which  is  absolutely  clear 
of  prnate  domination,  which  contains  no 
inner  ring,  and  which  leaves  eveiy  member 
free  to  run  its  own  affairs."  More  impor- 
tant than  the  use  of  the  nation's  gold  re- 
serve and  the  many  forms  of  technical  co- 
ordination through  the  Federal  Reserve 
system,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  we 
are  quoting,  "the  way  in  which  the  present- 
day  unified  banking  reports  make  clear  to 
the  eyes  of  all  bankers  the  exact  condition 
of  the  financial  seas": 

In  the  dark  ages  a  banker  might  know 
all  about  the  posh  ion  of  his  own  institu- 
tion, but  there  was  a  big  element  of  guess- 
work as  to  w  bat  others  were  doing,  particu- 
larly for  those  outside  the  Morgan  empire. 
lie  might  know  that  Ids  own  bank  was  in 

'Mind    position;   thai    Ins  credit,   was  not 

overextended ;  that  his  reserves  \\<  re  ample; 
thai  Ids  customers  were  meeting  their 
obligations  regularly,  and  that  their  busi- 
was  justifying  the  amount  of  bank 
eredil  they  were  obtaining  from  him.  bul 
he  could  not  gage  accurately  the  position 
of  banking  as  a  whole.  He  could  no1  watch 
earefullj  the  expansion  of  eredil  in  relation 


to  business,  and  he  could  not  take  steps  to 
cooperate  with  his  fellow  bankers  to  stop 
inflation.  This  blind  condition  has  been 
succeeded  by  one  in  which,  from  week  to 
week,  the  country's  total  banking  position 
is  made  clear  from  the  data  issued  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Each  week  every 
banker  can  see  how  much  gold  reserve  there 
is.  Each  week  he  can  see  how-  much  total 
credit  there  is.  Each  week  he  can  see  the 
exact  state  of  the  currency.  From  week  to 
week  he  can  watch  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  credit  and  currency  in  keeping 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  business,  and,  more 
than  that,  the  means  are  placed  in  every  in- 
dividual  banker's  hands  to  play  a  part  in 
expanding  or  contracting  the  currency  in 
keeping  with  current  business  needs. 

The  point  of  which  is  this,  that  this 
making  clear  of  the  facts  and  require- 
ments of  the  situation  for  all  bankers  to  see 
has  largely  superseded  the  need  for  indi- 
vidualized personal  leadership.  An  ob- 
servance of  the  plain  dictates  of  banking 
prudence  by  all  bankers  is  now  possible, 
and  universal  obedience  to  these  sound 
principles  will  give  the  banking  system  of 
the  country  the  necessary  unity  of  action 
such  as  could  not  be  achieved  under  any 
conceivable  individual  leadersliip.  In 
other  words,  each  banker,  as  is  the  pilot 
of  a  boat,  is  furnished  with  an  open  and 
plain  chart  to  steor  by. 

Thus  the  need  for  individualized  per- 
sonal leadership  has  been  eliminated  and 
nowadays  the  bankers  of  the  country  "are 
each  pilots  of  their  own  boats  in  accordance 
with  their  own  reading  of  the  chart  and 
not  in  accordance  with  the  dictation  of 
some  dominant  super-pilot."  While  many 
of  our  bank  presidents  to-day  are  men  of 
outstanding  individual  ability  "there  is 
none  among  them  whose  power  in  banking 
extends  beyond  the  walls  of  his  own  bank. 
Their  years  of  experience  have  taught  them 
the  requirements  of  sound  banking;  their 
years  of  authority  have  filled  them  with  in- 
dependence of  spirit,  and  their  years  of 
responsibility  have  made  them  realize  how 
essential  it  is  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
thai  hanking  as  a  whole  be  actuated  by 
uniform  principles  of  prudence  and  con- 
structive business  policies." 

And  so,  concludes  the  writer: 

It  is  a  day  of  the  leadership  of  principles 
rather  than  of  an  individual,  which  is  more 
in  keeping  with  the  genius  of  America  than 
was  that  type  of  financial  leadership  which 
was  autocrat ie.  Xo  matter  how  beneficenl 
dominant  individual  leadership  might  be, 
public  antagonism  against  it  would  he  in- 
evitable. 

Xo  financial  Moseses  need  apply,  be- 
cause I  hex  are  not  needed.  They  need  not 
apply  because  they  are  not  wanted.    They 

need    not    apply    because    we    ha\e   a    much 
he!  ter  way  of  doing  things. 

This  nvw  situation  is  good  for  the  coun- 
try, but  it  is  bad  for  radicalism.  If  does 
not    give   soapbox   oratory    any    great    Out-; 

standing  head  to  knock  down. 
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$1,764.25  against  $876.43  in  1914.  But  the 
Philadelphia  Municipal  Bureau  of  Re- 
search put  the  minimum  at  $1,992.40  in 
May,  1920,  while  Professor  Osburn's 
budget  for  the  War  Labor  Board,  similarly 
revised,  is  said  to  place  the  minimum  at 
$2,329.14. 

HOW  UNLIMITED  ARMAMENT  LIMITS 
ALL  OUR  INCOMES 

AS  "a  business  man  talking  to  business 
men"  at  a  dinner  in  Philadelphia 
Mr.  George  W.  Norris,  Governor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  that  city,  empha- 
sized the  financial  necessity  for  disarma- 
ment. Before  the  war,  he  said,  as  reported 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "we  con- 
gratulated ourselves  that  we  were  not  as 
war-ridden  Europe,  overburdened  with 
debt  charges  and  obliged  to  give  the  time 
of  our  young  men  and  the  resources  of  tax- 
payers to  great  armies  and  navies."  The 
Great  War,  however,  "has  not  only  added 
enormously  to  the  burdens  of  the  European 
nations,  but  has  also  radically  altered  our 
own  position,  and  put  us  measurably  on  a 
par  with  them."  According  to  Mr.  Nor- 
ris, "the  combined  pre-war  expenditures 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Italy  for  military  purposes  have  been 
more  than  trebled,  their  debt  charges  have 
been  increased  nine-fold,  and  their  total 
governmental  expenditures  are  now  about 
six  and  a  half  times  what  they  were  in  the 
pre-war  period."  That  is,  he  explained  by 
pointing  to  a  chart,  the  annual  debt 
charges  of  these  five  Great  Powers  have 
risen  from  $497,000,000  before  the  war  to 
v...V>ti.000.000  at  the  present  time;  their 
military  expenditures  from  $1,321,000,000 
-4,092,000,000,  and  their  total  expendi- 
tures from  $3,134,000,000  to  $19,309,000,- 
000.  Mr.  Norris  then  proceeds  to  show  by 
the  following  tabulation  just  how  these 
enormous  expenditures  for  military  pur- 
poses hit  the  average  American,  British, 
French,  and  Italian  family: 

'.OYKKXMENTAL    EXPENDITURES     PER 


FAMILY  OF   FIVE 


Before  War — 

Total 
expendi- 
tures. 

United  States: 

$33.00 
Great  Britain: 

$102.00 
France: 

$122.80 
Italy. 

70.70 


Average. 
$82,125 

After  war — 
United  States: 

$214.80 
Great  Britain: 

$548.90 
France: 

$633.30 
Italy: 

$642.  65 

Average : 
$509.91 
Ratio  of  increase : 

(6.2) 


Debt  Military     All  other 

expendi-      expendi-      expendi- 
tures, turcs.  iures. 

$8.75 
48.30 
46.85 
42.50 

$36  00 


$1.15 
12.90 
31.75 
14. 05 


$23.10 
40.80 
44.20 
14.15 


$14.96    $30.56 


$43.25 
182.25 
238.80 
109.90 


$54.10   SI  17.45 
109.55     257.10 


131.60 
121.10 


262.90 
ill  65 


$143.55   $104.08   $202.27 
(9.5)    (3.4)      (7.1) 


The  Power  That  Pulls 

more  than  any  other  is  unquestion- 
ably the  ability  to  talk  well  and 
convincingly.  No  other  gift  will 
give  you  the  mastery  of  men  so 
quickly  and  so  absolutely.  The  force- 
ful and  compelling  speaker  carries 
all  before  him  and  can  control  other 
people  and,  through  them,  his  own 
career,  almost  as  he  pleases.  The 
art  of  taking  persuasively  and  with 
the  skill  that  commands  success  is 
the  one  talent  of  all  others  that  the 
ambitious  man  or  woman  should 
cultivate. 


These  Successful  Men 

in  widely  different  fields  of  endeavor, 
whose  names  are  known  all  over 
the  country  for  their  great  accom- 
plishments, are  all  eloquent  and 
forcible  speakers.  They  have  the 
power  to  talk  to  groups  of  men  or 
to  single  individuals  in  a  manner 
that  carries  conviction.  This  is 
what  puts  them  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  crowd.  What  they  say 
about  Grenville  Kleiser's  instruction 
is  valuable,  because  they  know.  What 
these  men  have  done  you  can  do.  It 
is  simply  a  question  of  starting  in 
right  under  expert  instruction. 
Whether  you  wish  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, to  lecture,  to  run  a  business,  or 
to  sell  goods,  the  process  is  the  same. 
There  is  no  better  time  for  learning 
it  than  now. 


Make  Your  Talk  Tell 

by  making  it  influence  others  in  line 
with  your  purposes.  Grenville 
Kleiser  can  positively  teach  you  to 
do  this,  as  he  has  taught  men  and 
women  in  all  ranks  of  society,  who 
cheerfully  acknowledge  that  much 
of  their  achievement  has  been  due 
to  his  inspiration  and  training. 
There  is  no  uncertainty,  no  guess- 
work, about  this  man's  methods. 
He  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  All  he  asks  is  a  few  minutes 
of  your  time  daily — at  home. 


Grenville  Kleiser's  Mail 

Course  in  Public  Speaking 

Shows  YOU  How  to 

Make  After  Dinner  Speeches — 

Develop  Power  and  Personality — 

Think  on  Your  Feet — 

Propose  and  Respond  to  Toasts — 

Tell  Stories — 

Make  Political  Speeches — 

Sell  More  Goods — 

Address  Board  Meetings — 

Improve  Your  Memory — 

Increase  Your  Vocabulary — 

Grip  and  Hold  Attention — 

Speak  and  Write  English  Correctly 

Converse  Entertainingly — 

Acquire  Poise  and  Self-Confidence 

Argue  Effectively — 

Put  a  Proposition  Forcefully — 

Become  a  Living  Force — 

Earn  More — Achieve  More — 


Be  Ready  to  Meet  the 
Test 


You  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  at 
any  moment  to  respond  to  a  toast  at 
a  dinner,  to  talk  to  a  gathering  of 
business  men,  to  speak  at  lodge  meet- 
ings, to  make  certain  a  deal  that  is 
hanging  in  the  balance.  Can  you  do 
it?  Are  you  ready  to  meet  the  test? 
Your  position,  your  standing 
amongst  your  friends  and  ass<> 
your  whole  career  may  be  at  stake. 
If  you  are  wise  you  will  prepare 
yourself  at  once  for  the  emergency. 


Hudson  Maxim 

Renowned  inventor,  literary 
critic  and  author  who  has 
addressed  many  public  meet- 
ings and  knows  the  mighty 
power  ofwell-direcledspeech 

"Your  educational  books 
and  lessons  are  masterly 
productions,  because  of 
their  extraordinary  useful- 
ness. Language  is  man's 
most  useful  instrument, 
and  knovWed^e  of  how  to 
use  that  instrument  is  su- 
premely important  knowl- 
edge, and  it  is  this  kind  of 
kno  wled  ie  that  your 
course  imparts." 


Joseph  P.  Day 

The  well-known  New  York 
Auctioneer,  who  sells  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  real 
estate  yearly. 

"Your  course  has  been 
of  great  service  to  me  in 
my  business  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  others  in  the 
highest  terms." 


Dr.  Russell  H.Conwell 

Famous  Pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist Temple.  Philadelphia. 
President  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity, and  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  American  lec- 
turers, who  has  held  thou- 
sands spellbound  by  his 
eloquence. 

"I  have  found  your  les- 
sons a  mine  of  great  val- 
ue. The  best  things  in 
them  should  be  selected 
and  put  in  one  volume 
for  a  much-needed  text- 
book." 


Speech  Spells  Success 

in  these  days  of  universal  advertis- 
ing. It  is  speech,  not  silence,  that  is 
golden.  You.  must  not  only  be  able 
to  make  good,  but  you  must  let  other 
people  know  it  The  man  who  can 
talk  has  an  asset  of  great  value. 
The  doctor  knows  this,  the  lawyer 
understands  it.  The  big  executive 
will  tell  you  the  worth  of  crisp,  clean 
cut  English  combined  with  good 
address.  If  you  wish  to  climb,  con- 
vincing speech  is  your  one  sure  ladder 
to  fortune      Aquire  it  NOW. 

Opportunity  Calls  to  You 

nowadays  in  a  way  that  was  not 
possible  a  generation  or  two  ago. 
All  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ac- 
quiring a  command  of  easy  flowing 
English  are  smoothed  out  for  you 
to-day.  By  taking  the  Personal  Mail 
Course  in  Public  Speaking  prepared 
and  directed  by  Grenville  Kleiser. 
everywhere  recognized  as  the  coun- 
try's leading  authority  on  speech- 
culture,  YOU  can  become  a  strong 
and  compelling  public  speaker  or  a 
brilliant  conversationalist  with  a 
minimum  of  effort.  Thousands  have 
done  and  are  doing  this.  Why  not 
join  them  and  make  good  as  they 
have? 


In  Every  Profession   and 
Occupation 

it  is  a  great  hefp  to  be  able  to  talk 
well,  to  express  your  ideas  clearly 
and  concisely.  Business,  whatever 
its  nature,  consists  largely  of  meet- 
ing and  handling  men,  and  to  do 
this  effectively  you  must  be  able  to 
put  your  side  of  the  question  in  terse, 
telling  phrases.  Grenville  Kleiser 
will  teach  you  to  do  just  this.  His 
course  is  exactly  what  you  need, 
whether  you  are  a  professional 
worker,  in  commercial  life,  in  the 
arts,  in  politics  It  covers  all  pos- 
sible contingencies.  Socially  it  will 
do  wonders  for  you.  If  you  are  sin- 
cere in  the  desire  to  advance  your- 
self, here  is  the  means. 

Capitalize  Your  Latent 
Powers 

The  faculty  of  moving  others  by  the 
spoken  word  is  the  mightiest  force  in 
the  world  to-day.  It  is  latent  in 
YOU,  in  us  all.  It  needs  only  to  be 
developed.  Get  into  line  now  and 
let  Grenville  Kleiser  show  you  how- 
to  capitalize  this  force  and  make  it 
win  for  you  all  you  have  dreamed  of 
wTordly  success. 


Valuable  Information    FREE 

We  will  gladly  send  you  on  request 
without  cost  or  obligation  particulars 
regarding  this  course.  You  will  find 
them  full  of  human  interest  and  of 
unexpected  possibilities  for  develop- 
ing yourself.  This  information  will 
come  to  you  by  mail.  N'o  agents 
will  call  upon  you.  To  sign  the 
attached  coupon  costs  you  nothing. 
If  you  wish  to  share  in  the  really  big 
things  of  life,  fill  it  out  and  mail  it 
NOW. 


•    Funk    &  Wagnalls    Company 
Dept.  530,  New  York  City 

Kindlv  send  without  cost  or  obli- 
J  gation  to  me  full  particulars  of 
I  vi!le   Kleiser's  Course  in  Public 

|  Speaking. 

I 

■   Name 

I   Street  N'o.   . 

I 

I  City.  •    ■ 

I 

I   State 
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The  Aberdeen  last  is 
shout  in  Cordovan. 
Style  Xo.  063.  Your 
local  dealer  can  fur 
msh  these  shoes  If 
not  in  stock  we  will 
ship  to  him  the  sam 
day  we  receive  his 
order. 


HOES    of    real  worth  give  comfort,  long 
wear   and    look    well    from    first   to    last. 

Nettletons  are  Shoes  of  Worth. 

Write  for  the    booklet     "Five  Thousand 
Mile  Shoes." 

A,  E,  NETTLETON    CO.,   SYRACUSE,  N.Y.,U.S.A. 


SHOES     OF    WORTH 


KeepYourSkin-Pores 
Active  and  Healthy 
With  Cuticura  Soap 

Soap, Ointment,Talcum,25c. everywhere.  For  samples 
address:  Cuticura  Laboratories, Dept.  7,  Maiden, Mass. 


FOR 


MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


1GARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


YOU  CAN 


have  a  business-proies- 
sion  ol  your  own  andea  n 
big  income  in  service  fees. 
A  New  system  of  foot  correction:  readily  learned  by 
anyone  at  home  in  a  Tew  weeks  Easy  terms  for  training 
openlneg  everywhere  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to. 
No  capital  required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 

Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 

ORIENTAL  RUG 

DISTINCTION 

means  thick,  glowing  antiques  made  for  love  of 
art.  About  ioo  found  annually,  are  harmonies 
of  eolor.  Such  is  my  collection.  Descriptive 
list  mailed  to  critical  rug  folks.  Then,  if  you 
like,  I  will  prcji  oat  interesting  pieces 

"ii  I  pproval  for  selection 


L.   B.   Lawton 


-     Skaneateles,  N.  Y, 


DOUBLE  YOUR  INCOME 

THIS  is  no  "get-rich-quick"  plan,  but  a  conser- 
vative statement  of  what  you  can  do  if  you  follow 
the  saving,  investing  and  business  plans  laid 
down  in  "The  Book  of  Thrift."  This  remarkable 
book  by  T.  D.  MacGrecor,  author  of  "Pushing  Your 
Business,"  Is  not  a  mere  collection  of  platitudes  on  the 
subject  of  thrift,  but  It  Is  an  extremely  timely  and  practi- 
cal work-  at  ono  an  Inspiration  to  the  reader  andadc- 
pendablc  Oulde-Book.  ol  the  road  to  fortune^ 

THE  BOOK   OF   THRIFT 

contains  a  carefully    worked   out  saving,  interest  and  in- 
■  ing  how  you  ran  make  vour  money 
earn  an  much  for  you  as  you  earn  for  your  'If. 

If  financial  Independence  ■  your  coal,  don't  try  to  get 
along  without  "The  Booh  <•>  Thrift?'  a  S-i  so  l>ook  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  any  oni  whi  id  needs  it. 

"The  hook  of  Thrift"  Is  a  band  mil''.  <lotli-bound  vol- 
ume of  350  pages,  with  over  70  illustrations. 

Large  12mo.  Cloth.     SI  SO  net;   fry  moil  S1.62 
FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   New  York 


A 


PENCILS 


<JhUnpst  Selling 
udity'Pencd  in  theWm 


Qiiality  'Penal  in  thtWerld. 


17  Black    and   3 
Copy  i  n  d  Decrees 

Amer ican  Lead  Pencil  Co.  NY. 


An  Unusual  Opportunity 

\Qg       First 

i'  1 


Mortgages 


8; 

^f^^^kr      Legal  Rate  N        in  Washington 
by  Act  of  Congress 
48  years  without  loss  to  an  investor 

The  F.  H.  Smith  Company,  Dept. A,  815  15th  St.,Washmgton,D.C. 
Founded    187.1 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE     OF      CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.     Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
III  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


'NGINE  vibrations 


or  "periods"  do 


E 

not  contribute  to  the 
popularity  of  the  car 
nor  the  comfort  of  the 
riders. 

Insist  upon  freedom 
from  these. 

VlURATlON  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

Harrison  lluililinii 

PHII-ADKLI'llIA,   U.  S.  A. 


'Oa,  1>p° 


M.nk 
I  .-red 


INVESTMENTS   AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


MEXICO'S  ECONOMIC  BALANCE  SHEET 

PRESIDENT  OBREGON'S  apparent 
intention  to  put  his  country  on  its  feet 
in  a  business  way  lends  interest  to  a  recent 
survey  of  economic  conditions  and  pros- 
pects in  Mexico  which  appeared  in  a  Sep- 
tember issue  of  Commerce  Reports.  Omit- 
ting the  general  comment,  we  reprint  as 
follows  its  brief  summing  up  of  conditions 
under  five  heads: 

(1)  A  refunding  of  perhaps  $75,000,000 
of  defaulted  bonds,  plus  some  $3,000,000 
of  accrued  interest,  a  funding  of  foreign 
damage  claims  of  at  least  $50,000,000,  and  a 
substantial  increase  of  the  net  revenues  of 
the  Government,  to  provide  service  on  all 
this,  are  essential  for  the  near  future.  The 
currency  system  is  dangerous  in  its  rigidity, 
but  steps  are  being  taken  to  reform  it. 

(2)  A  practically  complete  new  banking 
system  has  to  be  built,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
insert  in  it  desirable  features  of  the  Ameri- 
can Reserve  system. 

(3)  Under  existing  currency  and  banking 
systems  the  question  of  foreign  exchange 
enters  little  into  commercial  questions. 

(4)  The  normalization  of  prices  is  pro- 
ceeding more  slowly  and  more  irregularly 
than  in  the  United  States.  Local  manufac- 
facturers  are  prosperous. 

(5)  Labor  is  much  cheaper  in  Mexico 
than  in  the  United  States,  but  readjustment 
is  >  et  taking  place  in  most  lines.  Unem- 
ployment is  serious.  There  remains  danger 
of  disaster  from  radical  agitation,  but  it  is 
diminishing. 


STATEMENT   OF  THE  OWNERSHIP. 

MANAGEMENT,   ETC. 

Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of 

•THE  LITERARY  DIGEST" 
Published  weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  October  1.  1021 
State  of  New  York  \ 
County  of  New  Yorkr"- 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Wm.  Ncisel,  who. 
ha\  mg  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Publishers  of  The  Literary  Digk.st,  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption 
required  bv  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  embodied  in 
Section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the   names   and   addresses  of  the   publisher, 
editor,    managing    editor,    and    business    managers    are 
Publisher,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354  4th  Ave..  N.  Y.  C. 
Editor,  Wm.  S.  WToods,  354  4th  Ave..  N.  Y.  City. 
Managing  EdUor,  Wm.  S.  Woods,  354  4th  Ave.,  New  York 

City. 
Business   Managers,  The  Board  of  Directors  of  Funk  A 
Wagnalls  Co.,  354  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses 
ol  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  tho  total  amount  of 
stock.) 

Funk   <V   Wagnalls  Co.,  354  4th  Ave.,  New   York   City. 
Cuddihv,  Robert  J.,  354  4th  Ave.,  New  York  city. 
Cuddihv.  E.  P.,  354  4th  Ave..  New  York  (  n>. 
Funk,  E.  M.,  354  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Funk,  Wilfred  .1..  351  4th  Ave.,  Now  York  City. 
Funk,   Wilfred   .1.,   and   Scott.   Lida  IT.,  as  Trustees  for 

themselves  and  B.  F.  Funk,  354  4th  Ave  ,  Newlork 

City. 
Veisel,  C.  Ii.,  354  41  h  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Scott,  Lida  F„  351  1th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
moreol  total  mount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  secur- 
ities are:    None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next   above,  giving  the 

names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders 

it  any  contain  noi  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  pi  the 
company,  but.  also,  In  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
seeuritv  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  tho  company 
as  trustee  or  In  an)  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  ol 
the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  la  acting 
is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  beiiei 
to  Hi.  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appeal 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees  bold  woo* 
and  securities  In  u  capacity  oiber  than  that  of  a  bona- 
i ,,i,.  ownci  ami  this  affiant  lias  no  reason  to  believe  mat 
.my  oilier  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
Interest  direct  oi  Indirect  In  tho  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  bo  Btated  bj  Mm. 

WILLIAM  MEI8EL,  Secretary  of  Funk  4  waonaim 
Company,  Publisher  and  owner. 

Sworn    to    and    mibserllicd    before    me    Ibis    1st  <la>    of 

October,  1921.  _  • 

racail  -  Itol.l  o   t    kMl'M  i  i  , 

1  ''"'  Notary  Publlo. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1922.) 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

September  28. — The  Independent  Socialist 
Party  introduces  in  the  Reichstag  a  bill 
providing  that  all  property  of  former 
Emperor  William  and  the  former  Ger- 
man princes  shall  be  confiscated  by  the 
state,  and  that  all  officials  holding  mon- 
archist views  shall  be  dismissed  without 
pension. 

September  29. — Premier  Lloyd  George  in- 
vites Eamon  De  Valera,  Sinn  Fein 
leader,  to  London  on  October  11,  for  a 
personal  discussion  to  settle  the  Irish 
problem. 

The  British  India  Office  states  that  the 
military  authorities  in  Madras,  India, 
take  a  serious  view  of  the  rebellion  in  the 
Malabar  district,  where  the  Moplaks 
are  conducting  guerrilla  warfare. 

The  peace  treaty  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States  is  reported  favorably 
to  the  Reichstag  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
adopts  a  resolution  requesting  the  dele- 
gates to  solicit  from  their  respective 
governments  authority  to  sign  the  con- 
ventions for  the  repression  of  the  white 
slave  traffic. 

Premier  Ponikowski,  of  Poland,  has  tele- 
graphed Premier  Lloyd  George  that  the 
Polish  Government  will  make  every 
effort  to  follow  a  policy  of  peace  and 
economic  rehabilitation,  according  to  a 
dispatch  from  London. 

September  30. — The  Austrian  Government 
officially  confirms  reports  that  former 
Premier  Friederich  of  Hungary  has  is- 
sued a  proclamation  establishing  West 
Hungary  as  an  independent  monarchy. 

Eamon  De  Valera  accepts  Premier  Lloyd 
George's  invitation  to  a  peace  confer- 
ence in  London  on  October  11. 

Chancellor  Wirth  charges  the  German 
Nationalist  Party  with  fomenting  a  con- 
spiracy for  the  overthrow  of  the  Ger- 
man Republic  and  warns  them  that  the 
government  is  thoroughly  prepared  to 
crush  such  a  move. 

Representatives  of  wireless  interests  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and 
the  United  States  begin  organizing  in 
Paris  an  international  wireless  company 
for  the  control  and  development  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  world's  radio  facili- 
ties. 

The  Chinese  Government  sends  an  identic 
note  to  the  American  and  Japanese 
Legations  at  Pekin  declaring  that  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  regarding  the  future  status  of  the 
Island  of  Yap  constitute  a  violation  of 
China's  sovereignty  and  the  principle 
of  national  equality. 

October  1. — The  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment of  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  proposes  that  the  Council  of 
the  League  report  to  the  various  gov- 
ernments its  appeal  that  appropriations 
for  armaments  in  the  next  two  years 
be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
penses this  year. 

October  2. — The  Mohammedan  rebels  in 
-Mclattur,  India,  are  reported  to  be 
offering  the  Hindus  the  alternative  of 
death  or  Islam. 

( teneral  Pershing  bestows  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  on  France's  un- 
known poilu  buried  beneath  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe. 

The  Village  of  Loscheim,  near  Malmedy,  is 
restored  to  Germany  by  the  frontier 
commission. 

Former  King  William  II.  of  Wurtemburg, 

who  abdicated  in  November,  1918,  dies 

in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

October  3.— The  Assembly  of  the  League 

of   Nations    alters    the    rule    requiring 
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Buy  Good  Varnish 

MANY  years  ago,  John  Lucas  &  Company 
decided  that,  to  maintain  the  uniform 
quality  of  their  products,  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  make  their  own  varnish.  In  many  of 
the"Purposely  Made  for  Every  Purpose"  prod- 
ucts, varnishis animportantingredient.  Enam- 
els, varnish  stains,  floor  paints,  wagon  paints, 
metal  coaters,  all  require  it.  Obviously,  to  keep 
these  various  paint  products  of  the  very  finest 
character,  Lucas  r<3/'»/j7/hadtobethebest  that 
John  Lucas  &  Company,  with  many  years  of 
paint  making  skill,  could  develop.  This  same 
varnish,  that  has  helped  to  make  Lucas  prod- 
ucts lustrous  and  durable  and  beautiful,  is  avail- 
able for  your  use. 

Lucaseal  famishes  are  the  "Bon  Ton"  line  of 
all  Lucas  Varnishes — each  made  for  a  special 
purpose,  including  outside  work,  floors, 
woodwork,  furniture.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Lucaseal  famish. 

PHILADELPHIA 

NBW  YORK  PITTSBURGH  (II  II  AGO  BOSTON  OAKLAND,  CM.. 

ASHEVILLE.  N.  C.  Bl    H   M.O.  N     V  DENVER.  COLO. 

lint   -.ION.     1  I  X  AS      JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.       MEMPIIIV    Th  N  N 

RICHMOND,   va  SAVANNAS,   GA 


Purposely  IsAade  for  Every  Purpose 


oo 
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Five   Big   Little   Wonder 
Books  at  a  Bargain  Price 


Each  book  is 
3}4  inches  wide  and  6y$  inches  long 


In  the  Home,  the  Office,  the 

Study— for  all  who   Write  or 

Speak— THESE   BOOKS 

ARE  INVALUABLE. 


BETTER  SAY.  Gives  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  frequently  mispronounced 
words,  and  corrects  errors  in  using  words 
and  phrases.  Packed  with  important 
and  highlj  interesting  facts. 
rAULTY  DICTION.  Clearly  explains 
puzding  word  usages,  and  gives  con- 
cisely, so  you  i  ,'  apply  them, 
the  reason  for  their  correct  use.  Cor- 
faulty  pronunciation  of  words, 
their  accurate  syllabication,  and 
provides  a  generous  quantity  of  illus- 
trations in  sentences  of  correct  and  in- 
correct forms.  Invaluable  information 
on  the  use  of  correct  English. 
MEND  YOUR  SPEECH,  i  .000  hints 
cm  the  co  1  ■  of  many  words  and 
idioms  most  commonly  misused.  Brim- 
ful of  valuable  information. 
FOREIGN  PHRASES  IN  DAILY 
USE.  ■'•■  tide  to  popular  and 
ins  in  French,  aalian.  Latin. 
Spanish} Greek,  and  German,  with  ex- 

Elanation  of  their  meaning  in  English, 
(ehnesthe  puzzling  foreign  phrases  you 
find  in  current  book,  and  periodicals, as 
well  as  the  mottoes  of  various  countries, 
famouspeople,!  iblel 

WHO?  WHEN?  WHERE?  WHAT? 
20,000  fat  ts  01  I  1   tory,  Art, 

Lit<     '  ■■'•  .      ien<  e,  and  Religion.  I 
you  dates  of  birth  and  death  (wherever 
authentic   information   is  availabli 
Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Modern  Celeb- 
nip  ■     with    the    nationality. 

dignity,  calling,  profession  or  occupa- 
tion, and  the  prim  ipal  ■  'it    of 

from 
Mytl  ■  ;     in 

Famous  writings.  Provides  you  with 
the  correct  pronunciation,  spelling,  and 
syllabication  of  names,  and  othc  1 

of  valuable  information. 


Save  Nearly  25%! 

These  five  big  little  wonder  books,  strongly  bound  in 
cloth  and  printed  from  clear  type  on  durable  paper,  are 
yours  for  a  limited  time  for  only  $1.39  instead  of 
$1.83  postpaid,  the  regular  price — a  saving  of  nearly  25' ,  ! 
In  their  270  pages  you  get  thousands  of  important  bits 
of  information.  They  give  you  the  right  and  wrong 
usages  of  words  and  phrases  in  common  use.  No  need  to 
struggle  through  pages  of  grammatical  rules.  These  live  big 
little  books  give  you  the  facts  briefly,  concisely,  and  to  the 
point,  with  all  the  authority  of  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  NEW 
SI  \\D\KI)  DICTIONARY  behind  them  They  are  gold 
mines  of  information! 

Send  No  Money 
In  Advance 

Just  fill  in  and  return  the  Money-Saving  Order  Coupon  or 
copy  on  a  postcard.  We  will  send  the  books  to  you  by  mail, 
you  pay  the  postman  only  $1 .30,  and  the  books  are' yours.  No 
extras— no  collection  lees.  You  pay  $1.30  upon  delivery  and 
that  is  all!  If  they  don't  satisfy,  return  then  at  our  expense, 
and  we  will  refund  your  money  instantly.  Don't  delay  as  this 
advertisement  may  not  appear  again.    Mail  the  coupon  NOW ! 

1 MONEY-SAVING  ORDER  COUPON-  —  -{ 

I    FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  D  10-15-21    I 

354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Send  me  the  five  little  wonder  books — regular  price  fr.83. 
I    I  will  pay  the  postman   $1.39  when  he  delivers  the  books  to    I 
■    me.  which  is  to  be  payment  in  full.    If  I  am  lied  I  1 

1  Wiu  within  ten  days,  and  you  are  1. ,    ' 

I    refund  all  the  [  haw    paid. 


Name. 
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I  Street  Addri 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


unanimity  for  amendments  by  requiring 
only  a  three-fourths  majority  vote. 

Spanish  troops  inflict  heavy  losses  on 
Moorish  tribesmen  in  an  advance  along  a 
front  of  ten  kilometers  before  Zeluan. 
October  4. — Many  police  and  unemployed 
are  injured  in  what  is  said  to  have  been 
the  largest  demonstration  by  unem- 
ployed known  in  London. 

Hungary  withdraws  from  Burgenland,  or 
West  Hungary,  and  the  territory  is 
formally  taken  over  by  Austria. 

DOMESTIC 

September  28. — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  reports  a  tentative  plan  for 
consolidation  of  all  major  American 
railroads  into  19  systems.  Hearings 
will  be  held  to  discuss  the  proposed 
consolidation. 

Lieutenant  John  A.  MacReady,  United 
States  Air  Service,  establishes  a  new 
world's  record  for  altitude  by  climbing 
40,800  feet  above  sea  level,  at  Davton, 
Ohio. 

Twenty-two  terra-eotta  corporations  are 
indicted  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law  by  a  special  Federal  Grand  Jury 
in  New  York. 

September  29. — Senate  Democrats  adopt 
tinanimousfy  a  resolution  offered  by 
Senator  Harrison,  of  Mississippi,  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  conference  on 
the  limitation  of  armament  will  succeed. 

The  convention  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  at  Indianapolis  votes 
disapproval  of  salary  increases  for  ap- 
proximately 60  per  cent,  of  the  union's 
officers. 

The  majority  report  of  the  Privileges  and 
Elections  Committee  absolves  Senator 
Newberry  of  the  charges  of  having  vio- 
lated the  corrupt  practises  act  by  undue 
expenditures. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  rejects 
the  bid  of  the  Ship  Construction  and 
Trading  Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
for  the  Government's  fleet  of  wooden 
ships.    The  bid  was  $2, 100  for  each  ship. 

September  30. — President  Harding  issues 
a  proclamation  asking  the  American 
people  to  honor  their  war  dead  on 
Armistice  Day,  November  11,  by  offer- 
ing a  two-minute  silent  prayer  at  noon, 
when  the  body  of  an  unknown  soldier 
killed  in  action  will  be  buried  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery. 

National  officers  of  the  American  Legion 
in  conference  at  Indianapolis  announce 
that  the  900,000  unemployed  ex-service 
men  will  be  cared  for  by  the  Legion. 

October  2. — Figures  obtained  in  Washing- 
ton place  the  number  of  men  in  the 
active  armies  of  the  fourteen  most  im- 
portant nations  in  the  world  at  approxi- 
mately 6,000,000. 

October  3. — President  Harding  requests 
the  Governors  and  Mayors  throughout 
the  country  to  organize  in  each  com- 
munity machinery  for  correction  of 
economic  conditione  along  lines  worked 
out  by  the  Washington  unemployment 
conference. 
Ex-President  Taft  takes  the  oath  of  office 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  I  nilcd  Slates. 

October  4. — President  Harding  authorizes 
Secretary  of  State  Hughes  to  invite 
Holland,  Belgium  and  Portugal  to  dis- 
cuss subjects  affecting  the  Far  Mast 
during  the  Washington  disarmament 
conference. 
Colonel  Arthur  Woods,  former  New  Ymk 
City  Police  Commissioner,  is  appointed 
li\  Secretary  Hoover  head  of  the  emesj 
eency  \  olunteer  relief  committees,  organj 

ized    by     the     national     unemp1  >\  ment 

conference. 
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THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
current  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"L.  K.."  Ft.  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo. — "  In  speaking 
of  time,  '  A '  says  '  Ten  minutes  of  twelve ' ;  '  B  ' 
says  'Ten  minutes  to  twelve.'  'A'  insists  that 
'  B '  is  wrong.    Which  is  correct  and  why?" 

"  Ten  minutes  to  twelve ' '  is  the  only  form  that  is 
heard  in  England,  but  general  usage  in  America 
has  sanctioned  the  idiomatic  phrase  "  ...  of 
twelve." 

"J.  W.."  Westmount,  Can. — "Please  give  me 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  impious." 

The  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  impious 
is  im-pi-us — first  i  as  in  hit,  second  j  as  in  habit,  u 
as  in  but.  The  pronunciation  im-pai'us — i  as  in 
hit,  ai  as  in  aisle,  u  as  in  but  is  incorrect, 

"M.  B.  H.,"  San  Francisco,  Cal. — "Is  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  grammatically  correct:  'Mr. 
Anthony,  he  wanted  them.  Miss  Keen,  she  wanted 
them  and  Mr.  Brown,  he  wanted  them?  One 
party  says  it  is  not  correct,  that  the  words  'he' 
and  she  are  superfluous.  I  say  it  is  correct,  the 
words  being  in  apposition  and  used  for  emphasis. 
please  decide." 

The  pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  scarcely  ever 
expressed  if  the  noun  is  given.  Such  expressions 
as  "The  man  he  told  me"  are  never  used  by  cor- 
rect writers  or  speakers.  Therefore,  your  sentence 
should  read.  "Mr.  Anthony  wanted  them.  Miss 
Keen  wanted  them,  and  Mr.  Brown  wanted  them." 

"J.  T.."  Kingston,  Jamaica. — "Which  is  cor- 
rect. 'The  public  are,'  or  'The  Public  is';  also 
'The  government  arc'  or  'The  government  is'?" 

The  words  public  and  government  are  collective 
nouns.  A  collective  noun,  tho  angular  in  form, 
may  take  a  verb  either  in  the  singular  or  the  plural 
number,  according  as  it  refers  to  the  objects  com- 
posing it  as  one  aggregate  or  as  separate  indivi- 
duals; as.  "The  audience  was  large";  "The 
audience  were  divided  in  opinion."  Therefore, 
either  is  or  arc  may  be  used  with  the  words  you 
hlte  depending  upon  what  is  meant. 

"S.  W.  S.,"  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — "Can  you  tell 
us  or  suggest  where  we  can  find  out  the  letter 
which  is  most  used  in  the  alphabet ;  also  the  one 

least  used'.' " 

The  letter  c.  the  fifth  in  the  alphabet,  is  the 
most  frequently  used  in  the  English  alphabet. 
The  letter  in  the  alphabet  that  is  the  least  used 
The  following  is  a  table  of  the  relative  pro- 
portions in  which  the  various  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet are  used: 


Z     2 


I  \\."  Chicago,  111. — "Please  give  me  what- 
ever information  you  can  concerning  the  meaning 
and  origin  of  the  proper  name  Xourse." 

The  name  Xourse  is  the  same  as  Xurse,  which  is 
an  Anglo-French-Latin  name,  from  Middle 
English  notice,  nurice.  Old  French  norrice  (French 
nourrice),  Latin  nutrii.  -icis,  a  nurse. 

"J.  E.  B.,"  Warwick.  V  Y.— "  Kindly  advise 
the  names  given  the  flotilla  of  three  vessels  of 
Columbus  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  1492." 

The  names  of  the  three  vessels  to  which  you  re- 
fer were  the  Santa  Maria,  Pinla  and  Nina. 

"S.  M.  P.,"  Cleveland,  O. — The  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  Arkansas  is  ar'kan-so — first  a  as  in 
art.  second  a  as  in  final,  o  as  in  or. 

"M.  B.,"  Bridgeport.  Conn. — "Kindly  tell  me 
whether  is  or  are  should  be  used  in  the  following 
sentence.  'As  a  large  number  of  gears  of  your 
manufacture  is  or  are  used  by  our  Company,  it 
would  be  of  assistance  to  me,  etc'  " 

When  the  word  number  is  used  to  express  a  unit 
"f  some  sort,  it  is  singular;  as.  "The  number  of 
men  was  small."  "The  number  of  members  is 
increasing."  Used  in  the  sense  of  screral.  it  is 
plural;  as.  "A  large  number  of  men  speak  in  favor 
of  Single  tax."  In  the  sentence  cited  are  and  not 
is  should  be  used — "  As  a  large  number  of  gears  of 
your  manufacture  are  used  by  our  Company,  etc. 


A 

85 

F  25 

K  8 

P  17 

D  34 

B 

16 

G  17 

L  40 

Q  5 

V  12 

(' 

30 

H  64 

M  30 

R  62 

W  20 

1) 

44 

I  80 

\  M) 

S  80 

X   4 

K 

1 20 

J  4 

O  80 

T  90 

Y  20 

How  Many  Ways 

Do  You  Use 

3-in-One? 


Lse  3-in-One  Oil  to  lubricate  all 
light  mechanisms — typewriters, 
sewing  machines,  phonograph 
motors,  cash  registers,  adding  ma- 
chines and  other  bank  and  office 
mechanisms,  guns,  fishing  rods, 
automatic  tools,  magnetos,  Ford 
Commutators,  bicycles,  cream  sep- 
arators.    Use 

3-in-One  Oil 

to  clean  and  -polish  all  veneered 
and  varnished  surfaces  —  pianos, 
phonographs,  line  furniture,  office 
desks  and  rilling  cabinets,  hard- 
wood floors,  automobile  bodies, 
golf  clubs.  Use  it  to  polish  mir- 
rors, cut  glass,  automobile  wind- 
shields. Use  it  to  make  dustless 
dust-cloths  and  polish  mops — very 
economical. 

Lse  3-in-One  to  prevent  rust  and 
tarnish  from  forming  on  all  metal 
surfaces — bathroom  fixtures,  stoves 
and  ranges,  metal  parts  of  auto- 
mobiles. Use  it  to  stop  the  squeak- 
ing  of  automobile  springs,  door 
hinges,  locks  and  bolts.  Use  it  on 
razors,  safety  and  old-style — :make 
shaving  quicker  and  easier. 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  good  stores 
in  i-oz.,  3-oz.  and  8-oz.  bottles  and 
3-oz.  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

Use  it! 

FREE  Liberal  sample  of  3-in-One  Oil 
and  Dictionary  of  Uses — both  sent  free. 
Y\  rite  us  a  postal. 

Three- in -One -Oil  Co. 

165  O.  Broadway  New  York 


This  Drop  of 
3-in-One  Oil 
Has  79  Uses 
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Making  Sales 

at  Ix>west  Cost 

The  shaded  part  of  this  penny  represents  what  it  costs  the  full  page 
advertiser  to  get  you  to  read  this  message. 

— the  addressing  and  mailing  and  delivery  into  your  hands;  allforj/ioths  of  a  cent; 
— $±,000  for  a  full  page  advertisement  that  is  delivered  to  1,300,000  families; 
- — if  the  advertiser  mailed  a  postal  card  to  1,300,000  separate  addresses  it 

would  cost  6l/i  times  as  much  or  about  $26,000; 
— circular  matter  under  1  cent  postage  cannot  be  manufactured  for  less 

than  $23.00  per  thousand; 
— in  proper  letter  form  with  a  two  cent  stamp  the  postage  alone  is  $26,000 

and  the  finished  job  {at  the  lowest  oj  prices)  $43,300  or  eleven  times 

what  this  page  costs  the  advertiser. 


WHILE  you  are  reading  this,  so  hundreds 
this  very  minute  are  reading  it,  too.  Ever 
think  how  many  of  these  hundreds  need  what  you 
make?     How  many  of  them  want  what  you  make? 

Unless  you  tell  them  about  what  you  make,  their 
needs  lie  dormant,  unexpressed.  Or  else  they  are 
met  by  some  other  making  something  like  what 
you  make, 

but  costing  more  than  your  potential  cus- 
tomer feels  he  would  like  to  pay,  or  being 
less  carefully  made  than  your  product,  too 
poorly  constructed,  to  really  meet  your  poten- 
tial customer's  needs. 

The  reason  businesses  like  Ivory  Soap  and 
Palmolive  and  Dodge  Bros.,  and  Hart,  Schaffner 
and  Marx  and  The  Literary  Digest  keep  going  up 
and  up  and  up  is  because  they  tell  the  111,000,000 
more — and  more  often — about  their  product  than 
other  concerns  in  their  same  lines. 

These  concerns   think   in    terms  of  fractions  of  a 


cent.  They  know  there  is  no  way  to,  reach  every 
one  so  quickly  and  at  so  low  a  cost  as  just  sitting 
down   and    talking   to    people    like   this,    through 


national  advertising. 


There  is  no  mystery  about  it.  It  is  just  as  natural 
as  the  way  you  develop  friendships.  Among  your 
friends  there  are  a  lot  of  people  you  didn't  like 
when  you  were  sizing  them  up.  And  there  are 
those  other  people — ex-friends — that  you  liked 
once,  those  who  didn't  measure  up  somehow. 


Businesses  that  think  well  enough  of  themselves  to 
try  to  win  your  friendship  by  talking  to  you  this 
way,  are  not  likely  to  disappoint  you — at  first  or 
any  time  after. 

Advertisers  like  those  mentioned  add  to  their  rep- 
utation for  making  good  goods  and  selling  them 
right,  the  inestimable  value  of  having  millions  of 
friends.  The  relation  is  positive,  instead  of  name- 
less and  negative.  So  the  good  advertising  does 
lives  after  it. 


TheJiteraryEtept 


354  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


122  SO.  MICHIGAN  AVE  ,  CHICAGO 


Bankers,  heads  of  industrial  enter  prist  .  lawyers  whose  clients  discuss  advertising  .<ii/i  them 
art  invited  i<>  send  for  a  Digest  representative.  We  are  frequently  able  to  give  good  advice 
leading  toward  a  proper  solution  of  the  possille  application  of  advertising  to  business  enterprises. 
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And  a  Strong  One,  Too. — Cussing  won't 
lelp  the  situation,  perhaps;  but  what 
msiness  needs  is  a  good  buy-word. — Bal- 

imore  Sun.  

Keeping  Her  Cheerful.—"  Do  you  think 
can  make  her  happy?  " 
"  Well,  she'll  always  have  something  to 
nigh  at." — London  Opinion. 


His     First     Case. — Rookie     Sentry — 

■  Halt,  who's  there?  " 
Voice — "  Private  Stock,  Company  C." 
Rookie     Sentry — "  Advance,     Private 

Itock,  and  be  sampled." — The   American 

Region  Weekly. 


Something  Doing. — First  Salesgirl — 

'  That  man  I  just  sold  a  five-pound  box  of 

andy  to  said  it  was  for  his  wife." 

Second  ditto — "  Is  he  newly  married?" 

First — "  Either  that  or  he's  done  some- 

hing." — Boston  Transcript. 


Too  Many  Tooters. — Motorist  (pulling 
ip) — "What's  the  matter;  didn't  you  hear 
ae  blow  my  horn?  " 

Pedestrian — "  Yes,  but  there's  so 
nueh  hay  fever  about.  I  didn't  think  it 
ras   an   automobile." — Boston    Transcript. 


The  Humanitarian.—"  I  use  this  horri- 
>le  shriek  horn  on  my  automobile  for 
uimane  reasons."  explained  Lieutenant 
lusted.  "  If  I  can  paralyze  a  pedestrian 
nth  tear,  he  will  stand  still  and  1  am  less 
ikely  to  run  over  him." — The  Arkiight. 


Enough  Is    Enough. — Soloist    Sunday 

douMNG— Mrs.  X McE will 

ins  at  the  First  Congregational  church 
hinday   morning   the   offertory   solo,    "  A 

rhousand  Ways,"  by  Harkness.     F 

X.  W will  be  heard  in  the  Mendels- 
ohn aria,  "  It  Is  Enough." — From  a 
lews  item  in  the  Tacoma  Ledger. 


They  Go  Together.—"  The  rapidly  in- 
'reasing  divorce  rate."  remarked  the  wit, 
'  indicates  that  America  is  indeed  becom- 
ng  the  land  of  the  free." 

'  Yes,"  replied  his  prosaic  friend,  "  but 
he  continued  marriage  rate  suggests  that 
t  is  still  the  home  of  the  brave." — The. 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


No     Superficial     Sorrow. — She     was     a 

•ather  elderly  woman  of  dusky  hue  of  the 
•chid  who  looks  upon  all  members  of  the 
vliite  race  in  a  friendly,  confidential  way. 
\nd  she  was  arrayed  in  deepest  mourning 
rora  head  to  foot.  Also  the  look  upon  her 
ace  was  entirely  in  keeping  with  her  mel- 
mcholy  array.  It  certainly  seemed  that 
she  was  dressed  up  within  the  last  inch  of 
tier  mournful  feelings.  But  such,  alas!  was 
not  the  case.  For  finally  she  halted  before 
I  he  counter  she  was  seeking — Hie  under- 
wear counter.  And  this  is  the  conversa- 
tion that  ensued: 

"Honey,"  she  addressed  the  young 
woman  clerk,  "  is  you  pot  any  black  under- 
wear? " 

"No,  auntie,"  replied  the  salesgirl, 
'  but  I  have  some  very  nice  white  ones. 
Won't  they  do?  " 

"  No,  honey,"  replied  the  woman  with 
list  a  touch  of  sorrow.  "  No,  they  don't 
1"  When  T  mourns,  I  mourns  clean  down 
to  de  skin."— El  Paso  Times. 


The  Peaceful  Life. — It  has  just  about 
gotten  so  in  this  country  that  the  cook 
quits    when    the    family    tires    of    canned 


goods? 


-Dallas   News. 


We  All  Need  It. — General  Wood's  sug- 
gestion that  the  Filipinos  be  taught  law 
and  order  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  the 
Filipinos. — Syracuse  Herald. 


More  Evidence  Needed. — Blackstone 
— "  What  made  the  jury  disagree  in  that 
prohibition  case?  " 

Webster — "  There  wasn't  enough  evi- 
dence to  go  round,  so  all  except  the  first  four 
jurors  voted  for  a  reasonable  doubt." — 
The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


Unto  the  End.—"  How's  this?  "  asked 

the  lawyer.  "  You've  named  six  bankers 
in  your  will  to  be  pallbearers.  Of  course, 
it's  all  right,  but  wouldn't  you  rather 
choose  some  friends  with  whom  you  are  on 
better  terms?  " 

"  No,  Judge,  that's  all  right.  Those  fel- 
lows have  carried  me  for  so  long  they 
might  as  well  finish  the  job." — The  Ameri- 
ca)!  Legion   Weekly. 


Delicate  Revenge. — "  You  must  have 
made  a  few  enemies  in  your  long  political 
career?  " 

"  More  than  a  few/'  answered  Senator 
Sorghum.    "  I  have  forgiven  them  all." 

"  That  is  magnanimous." 

"  Not  especially.  By  forgiving  them  I 
call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
never  succeeded  in  injuring  me  enough  to  earn 
my  abiding  resentment." — Washington  Star. 


Stunning  Retort. — When  the  woman 
motorist  was  called  upon  to  stop,  she  asked, 
indignantly,  "What  do  you  want  with  me?" 

•'  You  were  traveling  at  forty  miles  an 
hour,"  answered  the  police  officer. 

"  Forty  miles  an  hour?  Why,  I  haven't 
been  out  an  hour,"  said  the  woman. 

"  Go  ahead,"  said  the  officer.  "  That's 
a  new  one  to  me." — Exchange. 


The  Literary  Lid  Is  Off. — Some  of  our 
story  writers  are  running  riot  with  their 
similes.  Here  are  a  few  we  gathered  in  our 
late  reading: 

"  Her  lips  quivered  like  a  light  auto." 

"  He  edged  nearer  to  her  until  he  was 
almost  as  close  as  the  air  in  the  subway  " 

"  But  his  mind,  like  her  face,  was  made 
up.- 

"  Her  hair  dropped  on  her  pallid  cheek 
like  seaweed  on  a  clam." 

"  He  gazed  anxiously  at  her  face,  the 
way  a  person  in  a  taxi  gazes  at  the  face  of 
the  meter." — Boston   Transcript 


Getting  Acquainted. — A  new  foreman 
took  charge  of  the  shop  this  particular 
morning,  and  many  of  the  men  had  not  as 
yet  met  him.  About  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
noon lie  was  making:  a  tour  of  the  buildings 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  layout, 
when  on  passing  a  small  enclosure  he  saw 
two  workmen  inside  who  were  sitting  down 
-nioking.  Before  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  -peak  one  of  the  men  said:  "  Hello,  what 
are  you  doing,  stranger?  " 

"  I'm  Dodgen.  the  new  foreman."  was 
the  reply. 

"  So  are  we.  come  in  and  have  a  smoke." 
—  Forbes  Magazine  (N.  Y.) 


They  try  to 
have  them  called 
"buffet  smokers" 


At  one  end  of  every  train  that  pulls  out  of 
a  railroad  station — sometimes  at  the  front 
end,  frequently  at  the  rear  end,  some- 
times at  both  ends — there  are  coaches  called 
smoking-cars. 

A, train  may  start  on  its  long  or  short 
journey  without  a  diner,  but  seldom  or 
never  does  one  start  without  its  smoker. 

Of  recent  years  the  more  comfortable 
smoking-cars  on  the  swift  limiteds  have 
become  known  as  club  smokers. 

Railroad  officials  called  them,  and  still 
strive  to  have  them  called,  buffet  smokers. 

The  people  keep  right  on  calling  them 
club  smokers. 

A  good  comfortable  smoke  is  the  sort  of 
fuel  that  makes  the  best  club  spirit. 

There  is  no  surer  mark  of  the  good  fellow 
than  the  pipe. 

His  smoke  is  hand- 
ing him  so  much  satis- 
faction that  he  feels 
kindly  disposed  toward 
everybody. 

Things  look  good  to 
him    provided    he    has 
just  the  right  tobacco 
burning  cheerily  away 
in  the  bowl  of  his  pipe. 
Now     the     right 
tobacco     to     one 
man   may  be   dis- 
tasteful  to  an- 
other.    There   is 
individual    taste 
in  tobacco  just  as 
there    is   in   judg- 
ing the  beauty  of 
woman.     All    a 
man  can  do  is  to 
find    the    tobacco 
that  is  the  right  tobacco  for  him. 

The  trouble  is  that  most  pipe-smokers  are 
good-natured,  tolerant  chaps  and  some  of 
them  smoke  a  certain  kind  of  tobacco 
because  they  don't  know  there  is  another 
that  would  suit  them  better, 

Have  you  just  the  right  tobacco?  If  not 
we  suggest  that  you  try  Edgeworth.  It 
ruav  be  just  the  tobacco  you  want.  Merely 
send  us  your  name  and  address  together 
with  that  of  the  dealer  filling  your  smoking 
needs  and  we  will  gladly  send  you  generous 
samples  of  Edgeworth  in  both  forms — Plug 
Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  compressed  into 
cakes,  then  cut  into  thin,  moist  slices. 
Take  a  slice  and  just  rub  it  up  for  a  moment 
between  the  hands.  That  gives  you  an 
average  pipeload. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  has  that  rub- 
bing up  aheady  done  for  you.  You  pour 
it  straight  from  can  to  pipe.  It  packs  well 
and  it  burns  evenly  all  the  way  through 
from  top  to  bottom. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  various  sires,  suited 
to  the  needs  and  means  of  all  purchasers. 
Both  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  and  Edge- 
worth  Plug  Slice  come  in  small  pocket-size 
packages,  in  attractive  tin  humidors  and 
glass  jars,  and  also  in  handy  in-between 
quantities  for  customers  wanting  more  than 
a  small  package,  but  not  quite  the  humidor 
size. 

For  the  free  samples  we  should  like  to 
submit  for  your  judgment,  address  Larus  &. 
Brother  Co.,  5  South  21st  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your  job- 
ber cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  6k  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Plug  Slice  or 
Ready- Rubbed  for  the  same  price  you  would 
pay  the  jobber. 
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The  Reason  of 

Brunswick  Dominancy 

Is  No  Secret 


Perfect  Rendition  of  So-Called  "Difficult" 
Tones  Sets  New  Standard  in  Musical  World 


In  the  homes  of  greatest  musicians. 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  you  will 
find  The  Brunswick. 

In  the  world-great  conservatories,  you  will 
find  it. 

In  every  city  and  community,  where 
there  are  shops  devoted  to  that  which 
is  best  in  music,  you  will  rind  Brunswick 
featured  as  the  Standard  of  today. 

Brunswick  has  established  .:  new  era.  It 
is  the  criterion  by  which  phonographic 
music  now  is  judged. 

Advanced  Methods 

This  universal  preference  of  the  know- 
ing is  due  to  Brunswick-  advanced 
methods  of  Reproduction  and  of  Inter- 
pretation. 

By  means  of  them  perfect  rendition  of 
the  so-called  "difficult"  tones  is  achieve! 
— the  piano,  the  har}.,  the  human  voice, 
and  even  soprano  High  '  ('"  attained 
without  "metallic  suggestion,"  discord 
or  vibration! 

The  Brunswick  Method  of  Reproduc- 
tion embodies  the  oval  Tone  \mplirier 
of   moulded   wood   i  built  like   a   tine  old 


violin)  and  the  patented  Ultona,  which 
plays  all  makes  of  records  at  a  turn  of 
the  hand. 

The  Brunswick  Method  of  Interpreta- 
tion results  in  sweeter  and  more  beauti- 
ful records — tones  almost  unbelievably 
true,  notes  amazing  in  their  fidelity. 

Both  methods  are  exclusively  Brunswick 
— obtainable  on  no  other  make  of  pho- 
nographs or  records. 

Hence,  those  high  in  the  musical  world 
will  tell  you  that  buying  any  phono- 
graph, without  at  Iea?t  hearing  The 
Brunswick,  is  a  mistake.  And  that  to 
be  without  Brunswick  Records  is  to  be 
without  much  of  what  is  best  in  music. 

Costs  No  More 

Brunswick — the    accepted    instrument    of 

the  musical  world — costs  no  more  than 
an  ordinary  phonograph. 

You  can  purchase  a  Brunswick  for  as 
little  as  $65.  There  are  fourteen  mod- 
els, in  all  finishes,  including  a  compre- 
hensive  -ho\\'ng  of  authentic  period 
models. 

Call  on  your  nearest  Brunswick  dealer 
for     a     demonstration.     The     Brunswick 


Note:  New  Brunswick  records  will  be  on  advance  sale  at  nil  Brunswick  dealers 
on    the    20th    of   this   month    in    the    East,   and   West   of   Denver    on    the    2(>th- 

BKUNSW/ICR 


plays  all  makes  of  records,  and  Bruns- 
wick records  can  be  olayed  on  any  pho- 
nograph. Hea"r,  compare — then  judge  for 
yourself. 

THE    BRlXSWICK-IS.YLKE-COLLENDER    CO. 
Established    1845— Chicago 


Any  Phonograph 

Can  Play 

Brunswick 

Records 


Hear  These  Brunswick 
Super-Feature  Records 


'•'in'     from 


PHONOGRAPHS 


ANJD 


RECORDS 


30013   f  l"  M  <li  vedremo  (Some  Day  Hr'll  G 

l-'-in    )      Madame  Butterfly.    Actll   S 

$1.60    (       Puccini)  Soprano  (in  Italian)  Florence  Eatton 

l8Sn2  i  °  s"'r  iri"    Mv  Swwhin*)    [Captrrnvdi  Capua) 
si  («)'  I  r  (in  Italian)      .  Mario  Ck 

]  S  renadt  dtt  Teif/aiu  (Gypsy  Serenade) 

by  1  rederic  Persson 
*'  ""    \      Violin  Solo Vox  Kosen 

The  musical  sensation  of  the  day     the  world's 
best  music  at  its  best 
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Success 
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THE  PRIDE  of  PALOM AR 

./  Golden  Romance  of  the  New  Wen 

By  PETER  B.  KYNE 

.\  novel  that  has  prompted  hundreds  of 
columns  of  newspaper  discussion — a  story 
so  "alive"  you'll  cheer  for  its  characters. 

^opoJtenBcok(T^:rin.cD  /V»>« 

$2.00 
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in  Color 
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AUTUMN  ANNOUNCEMENT 

of 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  SERVICE 

LITERARY  DIGEST  readers  seeking 
J  educational  advantages  will  find  in 
our  pages  in  1922  a  selection  of  military 
and  non-military  schools,  girls'  schools 
and  colleges  '"-educational  schools 
[academii  ,  vocational  and  professional 
schools,  special  si  hools,  t-ummer  schools, 
and  camp-  for  boys  and  girls  tinder 
expert  direction  in  all  athletic  and 
outdoor  sports. 

From  May   13th  to  September  9th, 

ill  publish  a  Classified  Directory  con- 
taining the  names  and  addresses  of  many 
noted  Educational  Institutions.  In  the 
HIM   ISS1  Eoi  I   \(  II  MON  I  II     M  U 

EPTEMBER,  inclusive  —  there  will 
appear  illustrated  <>r  descriptive  copy  of 
1  lur  readers  will  be  invited  t>> 
correspond  with  tl»  heads  of  these  schools 
who  arc  training  the  youth  oi  our  country. 
The  School  Advisor)  Department  conti 

rve  at  it  has  for  many  years  readers 
and  schools  without  fee  or  obligal  ion.  All 
requests  for  educational  information  should 
be  very  explicit  and  mu-t  be  written.  We 
can  give  no  advice  by  telephone, 

The  Jiterary  Digest 


■  Iff  ■  The  little  matter  of  15e  will  bring 
lAln^l T  yuU    the    Pathfinder    thirteen    weeks 

■  Wllal    on  triaI-    T,le  Pathfinder  is  .1  cheerful 

■  ■  ■■*••  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the 
■gj  ■■  £\  ■  Nation's  center,  for  people  every- 

■  1^  I'f  A  where;   an   independent   home   pa- 

■  Zm  Ij  IX  per  that  tells  the  story  of  the 
*w  ~  »W  world's  news  in  an  interesting. 
Will  hrintf  understandable  way.  Now  in  its  29th 
IIIIIUIHIg  year.  This  splendid  National  week- 
«jr  ly   supplies    a    long-felt   want;   it  costs 

V  All  but   il   a   Jiar-     lf  i"ou  want  t0  know 

I  Mil  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,   this  is 

■  w**  your  means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in 
FrnitltnP  your    norne    which    is    reliable    and 

■  •  win  »■■«  wholesome;  if  you  would  appreciate  a 
■ft!   ..  ■•  J      paper  which  puts  everything 

II  AWH  A  M  A  clearly,  strongly,  briefly,  en- 
MW  gt  I  |lf|  III  Jfc  tertainingly —  here     it     is. 

■  ■  %M  lll,W  IIW  Splendid     serial     and    short 
Stories  and  miscellany.   The 

Question  Box  Answers  TOUR 
questions  and  is  a  mine  of 
information.  Send  15c  to  show- 
that  you  might  like  such  a 
paper,  and  we  will  send  the 
Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  The  15c  does 
not  repay  us,  but  we  are  gladtoinvest  in  new  friends. 
The  Pathfinder,  260  tangdon  Sta., Washington,  B.C. 


,  STUDY  AT  HOME 

'  Become    a    lawyer.      Legally 
r  trained  men  win  high  position* 
and   big  success  in  business 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn. 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
»  pruiae  yon  step  by  step.    You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  Let  us  send  you  records  and  letters 
from  LaSalle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
states.    Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 

Bond  if  dissatisfied.    Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 

Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled.    Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We  furnish   all   text   material,  including   fourteen-volume   Law 
Library.  Get  our  valuable  120-page  '  'Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence" 
books  FREE.    Send  for  them-NOW. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,      Depl,  10.VJ  Ll    Chicago 

SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 

|  structure,  and  writing:  of  the  Short -Story  taught  by 

'  Dr.  J.  Her^Kscnweln,  for  years  Kdltorof  LippIncott's> 

150-page  catalogue  free. '    Please  address 

1  II  K    II0T11.  t  OKKKSPONDKM  K  SCHOOL 

Dr.  Efleuwein    JJepU  71  Springfield,  Huh. 


The  Health- Care  of  the   Growing   Child 

by  Louis  Fischer,  M.D.  For  the  mother  who  would  guard 

her  child's  health  and  understand  the  best  treatment  during 

Postpaid,    $1.62.       Funk    S.    Wagnulls   fomnsnv.  W  •  Y, 


HEAVEN  and  HELL 

By  Emanuel  Swedenborg 

This  book  of  632  pages,  or  any  of  the 
following  works  of  Swedenborg,  printed 
in  large  type  on  good  paper,  well  bound 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  will  be  sent  prepaid 
on  receipt  ot  1 5  cents  per  book: 

Divine  Providence  -  -  -  629  pp. 
The  Four  Doctrines  -  -  -  635  pp. 
Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  -  618  pp. 

Ihe  American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society 


Room  751,  3  W.  29th  Street, 


New  York 


IN  YOUR  SPARE 
TIME  AT  HOME! 


for  BUSINESS 
for  PROFESSION 


Study  law  with  only  institution  which  gives  same  Course  by 
Correspondence  through  Lecture  System  as  was  given  for 
years  at  resident  classes  of  this  College.  Business  today  de- 
mands a  knowledge  of  law  for  those  who  want  success.  Big  oppor- 
tunities In  the  legal  profession.  We  coach  you  free  to  pass  the  Bar  Ex- 
amination in  any  State.  Special  consultation  privileges.  Complete  24 
volume  library  (12  books)  specially  prepared  by  leading  professional 
and  law  trained  business  men.  Organized  1910.  Low  enrollment  fee. 
easy  terms.    Write  for  free  Illustrated  book. 

Hamilton  College  of  Law  KJfcS2?"r«S£ 


M  BECOME  AN   EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  {10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  tnoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi* 
tions.  Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M..C. 
P.  A.,  fornu-rComptroller  and  Instructor.University  of  Illinois*  Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  ana  of  the 
National  Annocintion  ot  Cost  Accountants,  assisted  by  a  large  staff 
of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants. Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  information. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dep|.1052HC  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


You  Can  Own  a  Library  of  100  of 
the  World's  Great  Pictures 


Lifelike  reproductions  intheoriginal  color  -  lebesl  works  of  Rubens,  Turner, 

Valasquez,  Millet.  Meissonier,  and  other  renowned  artists,  bound  intwosumpi 

volumes  and  hand  mounted  on  fine  art  hoard  ready  for  framing.     Produced  by  a  new 

process,  closely  resembling  canvas.     Introduction]}]  G.  K    Chesterton,  the 

known  art  critic,  with  the  life,  chief  characteristics,  and  technique  of  the  artist 

facing  each  picture.    This  is  a  handsome  library  of  art  in  itself .  packed  with 

information  and  alive  with  beauty.  The  original  paintings  are  valued  at 
over  five  million  dollars.  Send  for  full  descriptive  matter  todaj  tclhiiK 
1ki«  the  two  volumes  of  Famous  Paintings,  11  by  15  inches,  in  rich, 

artistil  half  leather  binding,  will  1"-  Shipped  to  you  for  examination  on 
anproval.  We  take  all  the  risk  and  make  the  terms  easy  for  you. 
Write  us  NOW. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


Dept.  532, 


New  York 
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These  Ten  Mighty  Minds 

Could  Study  in  Vain  for  Ten  Lifetimes 

—their  collective  intelligence  would  not  be  sufficient  to  fully  master  and  assimilate  all  of  the  knowledge 

contained  in  this  one  amazing  book.     It  is  the  world's  greatest  reference  work.     No  book  on  earth  contains  so 

much  knowledge  compressed  and  ready  for  instant  use — all  in  one  plain  alphabetical  order,  ready  to  answer  your 

little  child  s  simple  question  or  your  own  perplexing  and  intricate  one.     One  man  can  hardly  even  conceive  the  vastness 

of  its  contents;  no  ten  men  could  ever  master  its  sum  total  of  knowledge.     Xo  subject  of  human  interest  is  excluded  from  its 

scope— Literature,  Art,  Music,  Electricity.  Medicine,  Law,  Manufacturing,  Grammar,  Advertising,  Shipbuilding,  War,  Peace, 

Politics,  Religion,  Statesmanship,  Baseball,  Automobiling,   Engineering,   Architecture,   Science,  Mathematics,  Speech,  Philosophy 

■anything— everything  you  can  think  of  is  included  in  its  range.     No  one  can  ever  know  it  all,  but  one  can  //  ive  it  all  at  his  elbow  for 

instant  use  in  this  remarkable  book.     It  has  cost  over  $1,450,000  to  produce  it— you  may  have  it  now  at  only  10c  per  day  for  a  short  time. 


In  these  days  of  intense  specialization  in  one  particular  branch  of  a  subject 
or  art,  it  is  often  impracticable  for  a  man  to  master  much  more  than  his  own 
profession  or  business.     But  no  man  \  i  ie  in  ignorance  regarding  any  of  the 

other  great  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  here,  in  this  modern  compendium,  you 
may  have  the  world  s  knowledge  concentrated  in  a  single  volume.  You  may  know  in 
an  instant — and  know  authoritatively — the  exact  "what,  when  and  why"  of  any 
query  which  may  arise  in  your  business,  professional  or  social  life,  You  need  it,  your 
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FRANCE  TO  DISARM,  IF— 
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HOW  NAVAL  DISARMAMENT  can  end  war  on  land 
seems  to  puzzle  the  French,  who  recall  that  Belgium 
and  France  were  not  invaded  by  a  navy  in  1914,  and 
who  at  this  moment  see  the  jealous  nations  of  Europe  facing 
each  other  within  easy  marching  distance.  Yet  despite  the  fact 
that  the  World  War  was 
mainly  a  land  war,  President 
Harding's  call  to  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  says  that 
the  question  of  naval  arma- 
ment ^  ill  "naturally  have  first 
place."  altho  "it  has  been 
thought  best  not  to  exclude 
questions  pertaining  to  other 
armament."  To  France,  how- 
ever, the  "other  armament" 
is  the  main  point,  and  if  an- 
other European  war  is  to  lie 
prevented,  this  sort  of  arma- 
ment must  be  considered. 
France  wishes  '"nothing  but 
success"  to  the  Washington 
Conference  in  its  efforts  to 
safeguard  peace  in  the  Pacific, 
Bays  ex-Premier  Clemenceau, 
breaking  a  silence  of  a  year 
and  a  half.  "But  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  far  away,"  he  adds. 
"and  the  German  frontier  is 
very  close  to  us."  And  lie  in- 
sists that  "no  one  can  refuse 
to  consider  the  French  ques- 
tion from  the  same  point  of 
view  as  the  question  of  the 
Pacific."  "France  must  remain 
armed  as  long  as  her  security 
has  not  been  assured,"  an- 
nounces Premier  Briand.  who  is  expected  to  head  the  French 
delegation  to  the  arms  parley.  "No  country  more  than  ours 
desires  to  limit  military  burdens,"  lie  declares:  hut  lie  goes  on 
to  make  it  no  less  emphatically  clear  that  any  reduction  of  the 
of  the  Flench  Army  must  depend  upon  the  elimination  of 
the  German  menace — in  other  words,  an  Allied  understanding 
for  the  protection  of  Franc 

It  was  in  his  key-note  speech  at  St.  Nazaire,  a  few  days  before 
the  reopening  of  the  French  Parliament,  that  Premier  Briand 
thus  defined  France's  attitude  toward  disarmament,  in  terms 
that  win,  the  correspondent  tells  us,  the  virtually  unanimous 
indorsement  of  the  French  press.  To  quote  him  at  greater 
length  on  this  point : 

"  1  will  say,  and  will  express  the  sentiment  of  France  in  saj  bag, 


. 


that  no  country  more  than  ours  desires  to  limit  military  burdens 
and  give  to  useful  work  the  greatest  possible  number  of  young 
men;  but  no  country  more  than  France  has  the  duty  to  remain 
armed  so  long  as  her  security  is  not  assured.  If  France,  during 
the  forty  years  in  which,  in  spite  of  mutilation,  she  maintained 
peace,  had  not  known,  how  to   arm  herself,  where  would  have 

been  to-day  the  peace  of  the 
world?  France  withstood  the 
first  shock,  because  France  was 
strong,  and  peace  was  sa\  ed. 

"To-morrow  France  must  not 
risk  the  same  menace.  All  the 
guarantees  of  peace  and  of 
territorial  integrity  being  given 
France.  France  stands  ready 
to  be  the  first  to  make  the  step 
which  is  asked.  For  the  rest, 
when  one  looks  at  the  beauty 
of  her  patience  in  her  strength, 
how  apparent  is  the  work  of 
calumny  which  attributes  to 
her  dreams  of  perpetual  war 
and  plans  of  imperialism !  We 
have  already  answered  these 
accusations.  I  hope  that, 
thanks  to  our  moderation, 
there  is  now  no  one  in  the  world 
who  would  repeat  such  li 


"AM   I   IN   FOR  AN  OPERATION  OR  A   MANICURE?" 
— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


Says  the  Paris  Temps,  ex- 
pressing a  point  of  view 
echoed  in  dozen  of  its  con- 
temporaries: 


"The  security  of  France 
means  the  peace  of  Europe. 
It  is  a  basic  condition  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  solidarity 
in  the  world.  That  is  why.  as 
M.  Briand  says,  France  has  an 
important  role  toplax  at  Wash- 
ington. 

"She  is  pacifist  more  than 
any  other  nation,  because  sin- 
knows  what  war.  even  victorious  war.  costs.  She  is  ready  to  lighten 
armaments  costs  which  bear  flown  on  all  peoples  to-day.  But 
France  will  nut  disarm  so  long  as  hei  security  i<  not  definitely  as- 
sured. She  will  dispose  of  none  of  her  means  of  defense  until  sin- 
has  the  assurance  that  she  will  not  he  menaced  for  her  existence. 
That  is  where  the  solidarity  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
can  lie- 1  assert  itself ,  and  that  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  prob- 
lem of  disarmament  can  be  solved." 

All  the  French  editors  emphasize  Briand's  declaration  that 
disarmament  and  security  are  tied  together,  reports  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times;  and  he  adds:  "What  the 
French  want,  of  course,  is  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  militarj 
guarantee." 

French  reasoning  with  regard  to  disarmament  i-  sim- 
ple,   write-     II      V.     Kaltenborn.      Pari-    Correspondent     "t     the 


(i 
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Brooklyn    Eagle,  who  represents   the   average   Frenchman   as 
saying: 

"WeHhave  just  managed  to  escape  annihilation;  at  the  cost  of 
lint  old  sacrifices  we  have  chained  the  bloodthirsty  giant  across 
1  he  Ivlune.  We  are  never  going  to  release  him  until  we  are  abso- 
lutely sure  that  he  cannot  harm  us  again." 

"  I  have  talked  with  representatives  of  every  class  of  French- 
man, including  pacifists,  and  this  point  of  view  is  universal," 


" 
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IF    PRESIDENT    HARDING    WANTS    RESULTS. 

— Thiele  in  the  Sioux  City  Tribune 


reports  Mr.  Kaltenborn,  who  adds:  "Any  French  ministry  that 
took  a  different  point  of  view  would  be  overthrown,  and  the 
succeeding  ministry  would  give  increasing  emphasis  to  the  point 
of   view."  Turning  to   American   comment   on   this  French 

point  of  view,  we  are  reminded  by  Paul  Scott  Mowrer  in  the 
October  Current  Opinion  that — 

"The  reasonableness  of  the  French  demand  for  safety  was  so 
apparent  to  every  one  at  the  Peace  Conference  that  three  mea- 
sures looking  permanently  to  this  end  were  finally  adopted: 

■'  ( 1  j  The  disarmament  of  Germany. 

"  (2)  A  pledge  by  t  he  League  of  Nations  to  make  common  cause 
with  any  one  of  its  members  which  should  be  the  victim  of  unpro- 
voked aggression. 

"('■'>)  An  additional  specific  pledge  by  Britain  and  the  United 
State-  to  aid  France  in  case  of  a  renewal  of  unprovokod  German 
aggression. 

'•  In  consideration  of  these  three  things,  France  somewhat  re- 
luctantly agreed  to  abandon  the  idea  of  attempting  to  form  an 
independent,  unarmed,  neutral  'buffer'  state  between  iho  Rhine 
and  the  French  frontier." 

I'.ut  what  has  happened,  asks  Mr.  Mowrer.    And  he  answers: 

"The  complete  disarmament  of  Germany  has  proved  extremely 
difficult.  The  Treaty  w:is  hardly  signed  before 'unofficial' mili- 
tary organizations  began  to  spring  up  all  over  Germany.    Onh 

the  other  day  a  German  deputy,  Herr  Gruber,  declared  in  the 
Reichstag  thai  in  Bavaria  alone  over  112,000  rifles  and  10,000 
machine-guns  nave  been  hidden  away.  What  will  all  this  conn- 
to  in  a  few  years  hence?  There  are  still  60  million  Germans  to 
in  million  Frenchmen.  Will  t  he  Germans  be  able  to  make  up  by 
force  of  numbers  what  they  may  lack  in  equipment?  The  (|iies- 
tion  Is  the  more  painful,  as  both  the  other  Bafety  devices  offered 


France  have  gone  by  the  board.  The  League  of  Nations,  by  the 
refusal  of  the  United  States  to  join,  is  practically  paralyzed;  and 
the  triple  guarantee  pact,  by  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to 
sign  it,  has  never  come  into  effect,  for  Britain's  acceptance  of  it 
was  made  conditional  on  that  of  the  United  States:' 

The  ideal  of  every  Frenchman,   says   Air.    Mowrer,  remains 
an    Anglo-French-American    alliance.     "But,    alliance    or    no 
alliance,"  he  concludes,  "France  has  not  the  slightest  intention 
of   abandoning  what   she   considers   her  just   right   to  security. 
Unless      France       can       be      assured      of 
the    moral    support     of  the     Allies,     "the 
French    delegates    will    not     discuss     the 
reduction    of    land    armament,"     declares 
Wilbur  Forrest,  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
New  York    Tribune;  "and  she  will    show 
at    the    conference    that    Germany's    ad- 
herence   to    the    terms    of    the    Versailles 
Treaty  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  mainte- 
nance of   a  French  army  large  and  power- 
ful enough  to  enforce  the  Treaty." 

The  uncompromising-  attitude  of  France 
in  this  instance  finds  considerable  support 
among  American  editors,  who  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Forrest's  analysis. 
"In  the  present  race  for  the  biggest  navies 
France  is  not  a  competitor,"  notes  the 
President's  Marion  Star,  which  doubts 
if  the  United  States.  Japan,  or  Great 
Britain  "can  show  that  it  needs  a  great 
navy  more  than  France  needs  an  adequate 
army."  "France."  concludes  The  Star. 
"will  be  one  of  the  foremost  problems  of 
the  disarmament  conclave."  The  policy 
"so  aptly  stated  by  Premier  Briand  for 
his  own  country."  remarks  the  New  York 
Globe,  "will  probably  be  that  of  every 
other  country  from  which  the  United 
States  can  rationally  expect  support  in 
November."  "To  expect  France  to  talk 
of  reducing  armaments  without  raising  the  question  of  how  she 
is  to  be  guaranteed  in  the  future  is  beyond  reason, "declares  the 
Newark  News;  and  the  New  York  Tribune  agrees  editorially  that 
"so  long  as  France  lacks  the  support  of  the  United  States  and 
England,  she  can  not  afford  to  weaken  her  defenses  to  such  au 
extent  that  she  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  Germany."  According  to 
The    Tribune: 

"The  French  feel  that  they  are  in  measure  under  suspicion  at 
the  bar  of  American  opinion.  France  will  be  the  only  European 
Power  represented  in  the  Washington  Conference  which  hasn't 
yet  had  the  opportunity  to  make  large  reductions  in  its  post-war 
land  forces.  This  failure  to  reduce  was  not  due  to  any  perverse 
ambition.  From  the  French  point  of  view  it  has  been  a  misfor- 
tune, for  a  large  army  is  expensive  and  the.  French  budget  is  over- 
weighted. The  cost  of  the  occupation  of  the  Khineland  has  to  be 
met  out  of  the  French  treasury,  and  in  the  division  of  the  first 
billion  of  German  reparations  not  a  mark  has  been  allotted  to 
France. 

"The  French  have  accepted  a  huge  burden  in  maintaining  their 
military  establishment.    They  are  doing  a,  wort  of  benefit  to  all 

the  Allied  Powers  and  to  civilization  itself  in  guarding  the  Ger- 
man western  frontier  and  compelling  Germany  to  observe  her 
treaty  obligations.  Without,  the  French  Army  there  would  be 
no  guaranty  against-  a  German  repudiation  of  the  peace  and  a 
return  to  chaos  in  central  Europe.  The  FTench  Army  is  not  sim- 
ply the  agent-  of  France.  It-  is  the  agent  of  all  the  nations  which 
helped  to  defeat  Germany. 

"The  French  have  already  disarmed  as  far  as  they  can  disarm 
within  reason.  They  must  do  so  for  economy's  sake.  They  re- 
main  the  best  judges  of  the  force  which  they  ought   to  employ  in 

Europe,  where  they  are  the  armed  instrument  of  the  Entente  and 
of  America." 
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Recent  estimates  of  the  nurnher  of  men  in  the  various  armies 
to-day,  issued  from  Washington,  placed  the  strength  of  the 
French  Army  at  1,034,000.  This  estimate  is  challenged  in  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Paris,  in  which  we  read: 

"Marshal  Foch  will  be  prepared  to  lay  before  the  Conference 
every  particular  concerning  the  present  land  armaments  of  France. 

''France  is  reducing  her  Army,  it  is  said.     The  troops  in  active 
service  to-day  are  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  May  1 
of  this  year.     France  then  had  about  800,000  men  under  arms. 
She  now  has  between  450,000  and  500,000, 
including    the    Army   of   the    Rhine   and 
colonial  troops.      Figures    will    be   incor- 
porated in    the  report  of  Marshal    Foch 
showing  France's  position  to  be  substan- 
tially as  follows: 

"France  already  has  dohe  a  great  deal 
toward  land  disarmament,  having  prac- 
tically demobilized  40  per  cent,  of  her 
Army  in  five  months.  The  300,000  odd 
men  have  not  all  been  demobilized  per- 
manently. A  large  percentage  remain 
subject  to  immediate  call  from  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  and  could  be  mobilized  in  a  few 
daj's  should  circumstances  require  it. 

A  later  dispatch  from  Paris  tells  us  that 
'"the  Army  and  Navy  are  costing  France 
4. .-00,000,000  francs  annually,  while  the 
deficit  in  the  budget  is  2,500,000,000 
francs,  nearly  all  of  which  could  be  made 
up  by  economies  in  the  military  and  naval 
sections  if  France  should  be  guaranteed 
otherwise  against  surprizes  from  the  East." 

According  to  the  same  dispatch  the 
French  General  Staff  has  information  that 
"every  regiment  in  the  German  Army 
as  allowed  under  the  Treat}'  has  300  non- 
commissioned officers  to  each  regiment, 
200  of  whom  are  serving  as  privates." 
These,  it  is  pointed  out,  can  be  auto- 
matically reinstated  in  the  event  of 
mobilization,  thus  bringing  the  number  of 
non-commissioned  officers  to  the  pre-war 
figure.  This  would  permit  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  1,000,000  men  inside  of  a  week. 
we  are  told,  "as  the  former  soldiers  are 
well  organized  into  gymnastic  societies, 
war  veteran  camps,  and  other  associations, 
and  are  subject  to  prompt  concentra- 
tion."      In    view    of     this    condition    of 

affairs  among  a  people  "superior  in  numbers  and  economic 
resources,  unrepentant  in  defeat  and  burning  for  revenge," 
as  the  Los  Angeles  Times  puts  it.  "the  French  people  can  not  be 
expected  to  dispense  with  a  powerful  and  thoroughly  equipped 
standing  army."  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  as  the 
Washington  Post  notes,  "intense  hatred  inspires  the  people  of 
both  France  and  Germany,  and  the  commonest  remark  among 
them  is  that  there  will  be  another  war  at  a  favorable  time." 
In  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Maxwell  H.  H.  McCartney,  who  lived 
for  several  years  in  Germany  before  the  war,  tells  us  of  the 
sentiment  that  now  sways  that  country: 

"If  Great  Britain  was  the  most  hated  enemy  during  the  war, 
France  is  now  loathed  with  a  deadly  haired  of  which  no  secrel  is 
made.  Before  the  war  Germany  certainly  did  not  hate  France 
bo  much  as  France  hated  Germany;  and  even  during  the  war  the 
German  press  of  ten  exprest  its  admiration  for  the  bravery  of  the 
French  poilus.    All  such  admiration  has  long  vanished. 

"People  in  railway-carriages  speak  quite  openly  about  this 
hatred,  and  canvass,  the  tiim — it  may  be  twenty-five  years,  it 
may  be  longer — when  the  final  reckoning  with  France  i<  to 
come.  'We  want."  the  Germans  -ay,  'no  allies.  We  ask  only  to 
be  left  alone  with  the  French,  and  we  are  sure  thai  the  next  timi 


France  will  not  have  England  and  America  on  her  side.'  Such 
remarks  I  have  heard  literally  scores  of  times,  and  they  undoubt- 
edly represent  the  average  German's  views  and  wishes.  Time 
will,  of  course,  do  something  toward  softening  down  these  feel- 
ings; but  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  many  Germans  of  my 
personal  acquaintance  are  systematically  training  up  their  chil- 
dren to  hate  France." 

But  while  we  find  the  general  attitude  of  the  American  press 
toward  France's  position  to  be  one  of  sympathy,  in  many  in- 


Mi  rit~,.. 


SUGGESTED  FOR   DISARMAMENT  HALL  DECORATIONS. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  JVi 


stances  this  sympathy  is  mingled  with  misgiving,  if  Premier 
Briand  adheres  to  his  stand,  avers  the  Xew  York  World,  "'then, 
so  far  at  least  as  land  armaments  are  concerned,  the  Washing- 
ton (  (inference  fails  from  the  start."  Equally  pessimistic,  but 
less  sympathetic,  is  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American,  which 
proclaims  that  "it  may  confidently  be  taken  for  granted  that 
neither  Japan.  England  nor  France  has  the  remotest  intention 
of  abandoning  imperialism  or  militarism  at  the  Washington 
Conference,"  and  insists  that  "the  United  States  should  not 
make  any  sort  of  alliance  with  any  other  Power  or  Powers." 
There  is  "not  a  chance"  of  the  United  States  entering  into 
any  such  alliance,  declares  the  Des  Moines  Regist 

At  the  same  time  friends  of  Franc,  recall  the  recent  words  of 
United  States  Ambassador  Myron  T.  Herrick  at  the  [nter- 
Allied  Club  in   Paris,   when  he  assured  a  group  of  distinguished 

guests  who  had  gathered   in   honor  of  General   Pershing  that 

"the  whole  American   i pie"  say  through  General    Pershing 

that  "we  still  remember,  and  if  that  be  nol  enough,  we  can  still 
act."  And  the  Ambassador  added  significantly:  "If  there  be 
those  who  0heri8h  the  hope  that  this  purpose  has  been  altered 
or  will  he  changed,  Lei  them  take  fair  warning." 
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HOW  THE  FALLING  MARK  HITS  AMERICA 

GERMANY'S  AIM — not  to  speak  of  marksmanship — 
may  not  be  to  force  the  mark  down  to  where  it  is 
practically  worthless,  but  some  of  onr  editors  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  whatever  the  policj  ,  the  continual  dropping 
serves  German}  's  purposes.  For  one  thing,  Germany'.-  financial 
plighl  helps  to  demonstrate  her  inability  to  keep  up  reparations 
payments.  For  another,  she 
is  enabled  by  the  exchange 
situation  to  produce  more 
cheaply  and  thus  sell  more 
cheaply  than  her  competitors 
in  foreign  markets.  And 
then,  too,  the  extreme  cheap- 
of  the  mark  has  tempted 
many  Americans  to  invest 
good  American  dollars  in 
them,  to  the  advantage  of 
German  bankers.  The  tre- 
mendous depreciation  of  the 
mark,  caused  largely  by  the 
e  mtinued  issuance  of  paper 
money,  holds  a  warning  for 
us.  contends  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  for  it  must  "'even- 
tually result  in  a  catastrophic 
collapse  whose  repercussions 
will  be  felt  throughout  the 
world."  Unless  something 
effective  is  done  to  stay  the 
present  rush  toward  finan- 
cial chaos  in  Germany  and 
Fastern  Europe,  similarly 
declares  Forbes,  a  financial 
weekly,  "the  final  upshot  can 

not  but  hurt  American  commerce,  American  agriculture,  and 
American  pay  envelopes."  On  the  other  hand,tthe  Springfield 
Republican,  is  convinced  that  if  a  financial  crash  comes  in  Ger- 
many "its  international  effect  may  not  be  at  all  catastrophic, 
because  Germany  has  been  so  far  self-contained  since  1914." 

The  German  mark,  normally  worth  23.8  cents,  dropt  in 
value  to  less  than  ten  cents  after  the  close  of  the  war  and  since 
then  has  continued  to  decline,  falling  during  September  to  less 
than  four-fifths  of  a  cent.  This  decline  has  been  paralleled 
by  an  increase  in  circulation  of  paper  marks.  To-day,  as  the 
(■(lit or  of  The  Fin nue inl  World  notes,  German}'  possesses,  roughly 
speaking,  only  one  mark  in  gold  to  cover  90  marks  in  paper  at 
■••hi  in  circulation.  Germany's  currency  position  up  to 
September  7,  is  set  down  as  follows  by  this  authority: 

[n  1911  Gold  Reserve  totaled  $251,750,000 

On  Auk.  27,  1920,  Gold  Reserve  totaled  (marks)  1 ,091,585,000 

On8ept.7, 1921,  Gold  Reserve  totaled  (marks)  1,023,708,000 

July  •>:>,  1012,  German  outstanding  notes  (marks)  1,044,200,000 

July  25,  1914,  German  outstanding  aotes  (marks).  1,890,893,000 

Auk  27.  1919,  German  outstanding  notes  (marks)  28,188,000,000 

Sept.    7,  German  outstanding  notes  (marks)  80,727,526,000 

By    the    end    of    September,    several    financial    papers    note, 
Germany's  note  circulation  had  readied  82,178,940,000  marks, 

and   is  now  probably  near  ninety  billions. 

There  is  a  Btrong  belief  in  this  country,  Prance  and  Germany, 
"that   by  the  activity  of  their  printing  presses,  the  rulers  of 
many  are  deliberately  batching  a  scheme  to  embarrass  their 
former   enemies    and    victors   and    repudiate    their    indemnity 
promisi  Bui    tho    reporting     this    belief,    The    American 

Banker  doe-  qoI    hare  it,  feeling  thai  the  mark  is  simply  follow- 
ing the  natural  trend  of  the  international  mone^  market.    What 
ever  the  explanation,  comments  theNew     York  Herald,  "each 
depreciation  works  in  favor  of  German;  industrially,  but  further 


A   CHAIN    is  AS   STRONG  AS  ITS   WEAKEST  LINK  ! 

— Thiele  in  the  Sioux  City  Tribune. 


threatens  her  cash  payments  to  the  Allies  on  reparations  ac- 
count." As  the  Baltimore  Ev<  ning  Sun  explains  how  industrial 
Germany  profits  by  the  present  plight  of  the  mark: 

"Suppose,  for  example  Herr  Klockner  manufactures  a  machine 
which  he  can  quote  at  1,000  marks  paper.  This  machine  he 
can  offer  in  the  United  States  to-day  at  about  $H.  If  the 
mark  rose  to  one  cent,  he  would  have  to  charge  $10;  if  it  went 
to  ten  cents  he    would    have   to    charge    S100.      Thus   he    can 

undersell  his  competitors. 
Ergo,  he  has  his  chance  to 
edge  in. 

"Now.  of  course,  this  state 
of  affairs  cannot  go  on  in- 
terminably. The  value  of  the 
mark"  cannot  approach  zero 
so  closely  that,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  it  vanishes  into 
1  hin  air.  When  Herr  Klock- 
ner, for  instance,  has  to  buy 
raw  materials  from  other 
countries  he  will  have  to  pay 
such  prices  that  he  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  offer  his 
machine  for  1,000  marks. 

"But.  after  all,  if  his  main 
object  was  to  regain  his  lost 
markets  by  putting  his  com- 
petitors out  of  them  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  he  has 
succeeded.  And  the  reason 
he  is  able  to  get  back  is  be- 
cause the  exchange  value  of 
the  mark  is  so  unfavorable." 

Tin  recent  "nosedive"  of 
the  German  mark,  as  some 
one  has  called  it,  is  taken 
by  several  editors  as  a  demon- 
stration of  the  way  German 
financiers  have  fooled  Amer- 
ican investors  and  specula- 
tors. Germany  financed  its  war  "partly  through  fiat  cur- 
rency"; now,  observes  the  Troy  Record,  "if  a  part  of  this  debt 
could  be  shifted  to  fools  in  America  by  selling  the  paper  to 
them  and  repudiating  it  later,  no  one  could  complain  except 
the  fools."  At  home  in  Germany,  says  Tin  Financial  World, 
"the  true  intrinsic  value   of   the  mark  was   understood,"  but — 

"Among  our  large  German  population,  to  which  must  be  added 
a  considerable  number  of  American  speculators,  there  was  dis- 
covered an  immense  buying  power  for  marks.  The  German 
printing  press  was  kept  busy  supplying  the  demand  from  nine 
cents,  the  price  of  the  mark  at  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed, 
to  lower  quotations  recently.  Now  that  the  mark  has  dropt 
to  under  a  cent  this  buying  has  stopt,  and  American  holders 
arc  wondering  what  is  coming,  and  lea:  the  worst." 

•  lermany  has  profited  at  the  expense  of  Americans  who,  accord- 
ing to  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times,  have  invested  perhaps 
$100,000  000  in  German  marks  at  an  average  price  of  two  and 
a  half  cents.  At  the  present  price  of  the  mark  they  have  lost 
60  cents  on  every  dollar,  and  there  "stand  the  German  printing 
presses  grinding  away  ceaselessly."  Germany,  comments  The 
Wall  Shut  Journal,  ha>  probably  bj  uow  "repudiated  the  mark 
for  the  ninety  billionth  time  at  least" — 

"And  yet  intelligent  people  are  asking  if  the  mark  is  a  'buy', on 
the  theory  that  the  mark  will  once  more  be  worth  par  in  American 
money  a1  sometime  in  the  future.  How  many  have  stopt  to 
think  that  Germany  would  have  to  raise  $21  138,000,000  tore- 
deem  90,000,000,000  marks  at  the  old  gold  par?" 

According  to   these   papers  and   others.   American    holdings  of 

<  erman    marks   are    practically    worthless      Bui    Mr.  Hearst's 

•  \   York  Evening  Journal  adv  is< 

"Be  careful  how  you  soil  German  monej  or  anything  else 
German.  When  theygel  raw  materials  and  straighten  oiil  their 
affairs   you  might   wish  you  had  'gone  long'  instead  of    Bhorl    !" 
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FAVORING  OUR  SHIPS  AT  PANAMA 

POOR  PRELUDE  to  the  approaching  disarmament 
parley,  in  the  judgment  of  many  of  our  papers,  was 
supplied  by  the  United  State  Senate  when  it  passed  the 
Borah  bill  exempting  our  coastwise  shipping  from  the  payment  of 
Pa  Lama  Canal  tolls.  "Even  without  entering  into  ;ae  merits 
of  the  controversy,  it  is  »<  i  easy  to  reconcile  Mr.  Borah's  per- 
sistent advocacy  of  exemption  with  his  original  zeal  for 
the  Disarmament  Conference — a  project  which,  tho  greatly 
expanded,  is  in  part  due  to  his 
initiative,"  remarks  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Public  Ledger. 
For,  explains  this  Philadelphia 
pa  per, ' '  rightly  or  wrongly,  Great 
Britain  believes  withElihu  Root, 
Walter  Page,  the  late  Joseph  H. 
Choate  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
that  the  wording  of  the  Hay- 
Pa  uncefote  Treaty  is  clear,  and 
that  it  will  not  justify  the  arroga- 
tion  by  any  nation  to  itself  of 
special  privileges  for  its  vessels 
passing  through  the  isthmus." 
Opposing  the  bill  in  the  Senate, 
Senator  MeCumber,  Republican, 
of  North  Dakota,  charged  that  its 
passage  would  constitute  an  act 
of  bad  faith  comparable  to 
Germany's  violation  of  Belgian 
neu  t  rality .  ' '  Germany,  with  the 
exigency  of  a  great  war  before  her, 
declared  that  her  treaty  with 
Belgium  was  a  scrap  of  paper,   " 


n  (Mil- 


the  Administration  regretted  that  the  Panama  Tolls  Bill  should 
be  brought  up  at  this  time,"  writes  Mark  Sullivan  in  the  Xew 
York  Evening  Post,  and  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Administration,  the  slight  balm 
in  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Senate  action  amounts  to 
nothing  until  the  House  acts  also.  Of  course,  now  that  everybody 
sees  the  situation  as  it  is,  the  House  will  be  prevented  from  taking 
action.  Also,  there  is  a  small  school  of  opinion  which  says  that 
it  is  of  advantage,  rather  than  disadvantage,  to  bring  up  the 
Panama  issue  now.  This  is  the  school  which  persistently  re- 
gards the  coming  conference  as 
a  trading  affair.  This  school 
says  that  equal  tolls  for  England 
is  a  thing  which  America  can 
trade  for  Great  Britain's  assent 
to  the  things  we  want  in  the  con- 
ference. It  is  this  same  school 
which  now  wants  America  to 
bring  up  a  threat  against  Great 
Britain's  mercantile  shipping  by 
a  proposal  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  ships  owned  by  the  United 
States  in  the  matter  of  freight 
rates  and  tariffs. 

"Decidedly  the  better  and 
larger  view  in  Washington,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  coming  confer- 
ence should  be  prevented  from 
being  a  trading  affair,  and  that 
each  delegate  should  regard  him- 
self not  as  representing  rigidly 
the  interest  of  his  own  country 
and  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
other  countries,  but  rather  as 
representing  the  interests  of  the 
world  as  a  whole." 


of 

the 


our    solemn    obligation, 
Hay-Pauncefote   Treaty 


said  the  Senator,  but  in  the 
Panama  Tolls  Bill,  "without  any 
such  exigency  before  us,  and 
without  even  an  attempt  being 
made  to  secure  a  modification 
Ave  are  asked  to  declare  that 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  mere  scrap  of  paper.''  Having  in- 
vited other  great  nations  to  join  us  in  "a  solemn  com- 
pact to  check  the  mad  and  exhausting  race  of  the  nations  for 
naval  supremacy,'*  let  us  not,  he  pleaded,  "enter  the  council 
chamber  with  soiled  hands."  Because  "the  peace  of  the  world 
rests  upon  the  sanctity  of  treaties,"  Senator  Colt  of  Rhode 
Island,  another  Republican  opponent  of  the  bill,  urged  that  the 
question  be  settled  through  diplomatic  channels,  or  by  arbitra- 
tion, and  not  by  legislation.  Still  another  Republican,  Senator 
Wadsworth  of  Xew  York,  said  that  the  United  States  violated 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  when  it  ratified  the  Colombian 
Treaty  last  May  and  agreed  to  allow  Colombian  vessels  free 
passage  through  the  Canal.  "We'll  live  to  rue  the  day,"  he 
declared,  "that  we  gave  one  nation  privileges  discriminatory 
against  others."  At  the  same  time  Senator  Lodge.  Republican 
leader  in  the  Senate  and  one  of  our  delegates  to  the  Disarmament 
Conference,  stated  that  while  we  have  the  "legal  right"  to  give 
American  coastwise  ships  free  passage  through  the  Canal,  "there 
are  compelling  reasons  why  we  should  not  exercise  that  right 
at  this  time."  On  the  eve  of  the  Conference,  he  added,  these 
reasons  "are  especially  potent";  and  he  urged  that  the  question 
of  free  tolls  be  left  to  arbitration. 

The  Borah  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  October  10 by  47  to  37  vote, 
party  lines  breaking  on  the  issue.  Thence  it  went  to  the  House, 
where  it  will  probably  remain  in  committee.  Washington  'dis- 
patches intimate,  until  after  the  Disarmament  Conference. 
Washington  rumors  further  have  it  that  President  Harding 
/will  exert  his  full  influence  to  that  end.'"     "It  i<  no  secrel  that 


KEEP  IT  QUIET  UNTIL  THE  COMPANY  GOES. 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


"The  Canal  tolls  question  is  a 
Pacific  Ocean  question,  whether 
or  not  it  is  given  a  place  in  the 
agenda  of  the  Conference,"  de- 
clares the  Springfield  Republican, 
which  goes  on  to  say: 


"Even  if  the  right  to  pass  the  Borah  bill  could  not  be  ser- 
iously challenged,  it  would  be  offensive  diploinaej-  to  pass  it 
under  existing  conditions. 

"Add  to  these  considerations  one  other — that  the  British 
interpretation  of  the  Hay-Pauucefote  treaty  as  guaranteeing  the 
same  treatment  to  the  ships  of  all  other  nations  that  American 
ships  receive  in  the  Canal  has  been  indorsed  by  Elihu  Root,  who 
has  been  made  one  of  the  American  commissioners  to  the  coming 
Conference.  The  question  of  our  treaty  right  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  American  ships  in  the  matter  of  Canal  tolls  is  at  least  a 
highly  debatable  one,  in  view  of  Mr.  Root's  attitude,  and  there- 
fore it  might  well  be  kept  in  the  background  during  the  Conference 
in  order  that  the  situation  should  not  be  needlessly  complicated. 

"Other  reasons  for  opposing  the  Borah  bill  are  disconnected 
with  the  Wa-hington  Conference,  but  they  are  worth  noting. 
The  Middle  Wes1  objects  to  it  because  free  tolls  for  our  coastwise 
shipping  would  amount  to  a  discrimination  in  transportation  in 
favor  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  as  against  the  Mississippi 
valley.  The  transcontinental  railroads,  too,  have  reason  to 
complain  if  their  maritime  competitors  are  to  be  especially  fa- 
vored by  the  free  use  of  a  canal  for  the  building  of  which  the 
whole    American    people    were    taxed." 

Altho  the  principle  of  free  use  of  the  Canal  by  American 
-hips  has  been  embodied  in  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  platforms,  and  was  actually  enacted  into  law  in 
MM.'  and  repealed  in  191  \.  the  Borah  bill  seems  to  arouse  little 
enthusiasm  in  our  press  at  this  time.  The  Xew  York  Tribv 
in  an  editorial  headed  "Is  Our  Word  Good?"  cites  that  clause  of' 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  tin 

'The  Canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations 
i  rving  these  rules,  on  term--  of  entire  equality,  so  that  t!  - 
-hall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  such  nation  or  its  C 
or  subjects  in  res]  <•  -;  of  the  conditions  or  charges  of  traffic  or 
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otherwise.     Such  conditions  and  charges  of  traffic  shall  be  just 
and  equitable." 

'Shall  we  keep  faith  on  the  Panama  Canal  tolls?''  asks  the 
Kansas  City  Star;  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  calls  the  Borah  bill 
"dangerous"  and  a  betrayal  of  the  nation's  honor.  So,  too.  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  while  "strongly  in  favor  of  making 
c  •astwise  traffic  toll-free."  "can  conceive  of  no  action  by  Congress 
more  likely  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  coming  conference  on 
disarmament  than  the  Borah  bill."  Any  modification  of  the 
treaty,  it  avers,  "should  be  sought  by  negotiation." 


\M'/V 


•^**S**ri£: 


JUST    AS    IF    HE    CANT    TREAT    HIM    WITHOUT 
INCLUDING    THE    NEIGHBORS'    KIDS! 

■ — Wahl  in  the  Sacramento  Bee. 


On  the  other  hand  Senator  Reed  of  Missouri  attributes  op- 
position to  "free  tolls"  to  "powerful  pro-British  influences  in 
this  country."  Senator  Borah  says  he  conferred  with  those 
most  responsible  for  the  Disarmament  Conference  before  he 
introduced  his  bill,  and  they  raised  no  objection.  Says  Senator 
Calder,  of  New  York: 

"I  am  convinced  the  granting  of  free  tolls  to  American  ships 
could  not  be  construed  as  a  discrimination  under  the  terms  of 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty.  Coastwise  trade  is  restricted  by 
law  to  transportation  exclusively  in  American  ships,  and  ships 
of  ill  other  nations  are  prohibited  from  engaging  therein.  There- 
fore, it  appears  that  coastwise  commerce  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
cannot  be  affected  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  relate  to  tolls." 

"The  righl  of  the  United  States  to  grant  preferential  treatment 
to  it-  coastwise  Bhipping  is  questioned  only  by  extremists," 
affirms  Ihc  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin;  and  in  the  New  York 
Ei  i hi  nil  Mail  we  read : 

"If  the  President  should  sign  the  tolls  bill,  and  if  Britain 
ild  formally  protesl  against  our  interpretation  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty,  does  anybody  suppose  that  this  country 
would  noi  be  willing  to  arbitrate  the  issue?  Our  passage  of  the 
lull  simplj  records  our  interpretation  of  the  pact.  If  Oreal 
Britain  has  a  different  one,  the  obvious  course  will  be  to  refer 
the  controversy  to  an  unbiased  court. 

"Exemption  of  our  coastwise  vessels  from  tolls  is  not  an  act 
of  aggression  againsl  any  nation,  bul  purely  an  act  regulatory 
of  our  domes! ic  trade. 

"Thai  is  the  American  contention.  It  may  be  a  fair  subject 
for  argumenl  from  the  British  point  of  view,  bul  certainly  there 
is   nothing  in  it   to  embarrass    the   disarmament   Conference." 


NINETEEN  BIG  RAIL  SYSTEMS 

IN  THE  ERA  OF  ROOSEVELT,  some  one  has  remarked,  the 
Government  did  its  best  to  keep  the  railroads  from  merging. 
Now  we  behold  Congress  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  asking  the  roads  to  combine  and  merge  on  a  gigantic 
scale  reminiscent  of  the  most  daring  dreams  of  Hill  and  Harriman. 
But,  say  the  editors  who  are  inclined  to  approve  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  plan  for  uniting  our  200  principal  rail- 
roads into  19  systems,  the  motive  is  quite  different.  The  earlier 
generation  of  railroad  magnates  objected  to  being  regulated  and 
tried  to  make  the  strong  roads  stronger  by  combination.  The 
Commission  to-day  is  trying  to  smooth  the  way  to  efficient 
Federal  regulation  of  rates  and  profits  by  persuading  the  "strong" 
roads  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak,  and  the  weak  to  yield  up 
their  separate  identities  in  order  to  share  the  profits  of  the  richer 
lines. 

So  the  Commission,  obeying  a  clause  in  the  new  railroad  law, 
"sketches  a  new  railroad  map  of  the  United  States,"  in  the  words 
of  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  with  "little  regard  for  ancient  al- 
liances and  ties  of  sentiment."  Besides  two  somewhat  localized 
systems,  the  plan,  as  the  St.  Louis  Star  notes,  calls  for  "five  more 
or  less  parallel  systems  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis; 
six  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific  Coast;  four  from 
Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  two  from 
the  South  Atlantic  States  through  the  South  to  St.  Louis." 

There  is  no  intention  here  to  hinder  competition,  comments 
the  New  York  Tribune.  Indirect  competition  will  be  preserved 
between  interpenetrating  regional  groups;  "geographical  areas 
are  to  compete  for  access  to  their  markets  and  for  improved 
railroad  facilities."  Yet  to  a  Socialist  daily  like  the  New  York 
Call  "the  suggestion  that  the  railroads  be  permitted  to  merge 
into  Nineteen  Big  Unions  means  the  final  collapse  of  the  old  idea 
of  competition  in  transportation."  And  the  Socialist  vision  sees 
the  "Nineteen  Big  Unions"  leading  to  "The  One  Big  Union"  of 
transportation,  and  beyond  that  to  the  "benevolent  assimila- 
tion" of  the  railroads  "by  an  industrial  democracy  mastered  by 
the  useful  workers  of  the  nation." 

The  Commission's  tentative  plan  for  voluntary  railroad 
mergers  which  is  based  on  a  report  by  Professor  W.  Z.  Ripley  of 
Harvard,  and  is  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  official  hearings  and 
public  discussion  for  many  months,  meets  with  considerable  press 
approval.  The  effect  will  be  salutary,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
Railroad  consolidation,  concludes  the  Manchester  Union, 
"ought  to  work  something  like  the  removal  of  the  tolls  barriers 
that  handicapped  medieval  commerce."  Aside  from  the  econ- 
omies permitted,  two  distinct  benefits  ought  to  come  from  volun- 
tary consolidation  similar  to  the  Commission's  scheme,  the 
Newark  News  tells  its  readers: 

"The  first  is  escape  for  a  long  time  to  come  from  the  ghost  of 
public  ownership.  The  second  is  the  ability  to  work  out  profit- 
able combinations  without  interfeience  by  the  anti-trust  laws, 
including  the  absorption  of  lines  not  particularly  strong  in 
themselves,  but  which  might  develop  amazingly  under  cen- 
tralized management  as  feeders  for  great  systems." 

But  all  the  Commission  can  hope  to  do,  as  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  remarks,  "is  to  lead  the  railroad  horse  to  water;  it 
can  not  make  him  drink."  The  Maryland  paper  has  noted  no 
great  enthusiasm  for  the  consolidation  plan  among  the  managers 
Of  t  he  larger  railroads.  The  strong  roads,  writes  Glenn  Griswold 
in  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  "do  not  want  to  be  burdened 
with  the  weak  lines  except  at  a  price  that  will  make  the  gamble 
attractive,  while  the  weak  companies  will  insisl  on  a-  price  I  hat 
will  approach  the  official  valuation  rather  than  going  value  as 
an  investment."  "Is  there  not  a  possibility,  speaking  from  the 
strictly  business  poinl  of  view,"  asks  the  Buffalo  Times,  "thai  the 
weak  railroads  would  prove  a  burden  to  the  strong  ones  without 
getting  from  them  a  sullicient  amount  of  help  to  create  compen- 
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nation  for  the  financial  and  transportation  problem  that  would  be 
developed  under  the  proposed  arrangement?" 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  calls  attention  to  the  danger  "that  we 
may  sacrifice  the  beneficent  influence  of  competition  in  service 
and  efficient  management  without  securing  the  doubtful  advan- 
tage of  uniform  earning  power."  Besides,  it  sees  "a  Supreme 
Court  law-suit  bristling  in  every  line,  every  syllable,  every  letter 
of  the  plan."  It  quotes,  too,  with  an  approving  word  an  article 
on  railroad  consolidation  by  Judge  Robert  S.  Lovett  in  The 
World's  Work.  Judge  Lovett,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Union 
Pacific  board,  confesses  to  a  doubt  whether  the  process  of  merger 
"will  merely  lower  the  general  average  of  railroad  credit  and 
service  or  whether  it  will  result  in  wrecking  the  strong  together 
with  the  weak  lines."  This  experienced  railroad  executive  also 
believes  that  the  plan  will  be  difficult  to  work  out  practically. 
Strong  and  weak  lines  do  not  always  lie  where  they  can  be  united 
into  a  continuous  system.  Then  there  are  sections  where  all  the 
roads  are  strong  and  all  are  weak.  The  problem  of  relative 
values  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  solve,  also  that  of  refinancing 
under  consolidation.  Judge  Lovett  says  he  has  "no  doubt  that 
many  consolidations  ought  to  be  effected  in  the  public  interest," 
but  "they  should  be  dictated  by  considerations  of  transportation 
alone  and  the  needs  of  the  particular  case."  Finally,  this  rail- 
roader's "own  judgment  is  that  if  all  the  railroads  shall  be  con- 
solidated into  a  small  number  of  large  systems  to  compete  with 
each  other,  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  thereafter  until  we  have 
"strong*  systems  and  'weak'  systems  again,  just  as  now,  differing 
only  perhaps  in  the  size  of  the  systems,  which  in  case  of  failure 
will  only  add  to  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster." 


CENTRAL  AMERICA'S  THREE-IN-ONE 

ANEW  STATE,  about  100,000  square  miles  in  area,  with 
a  population  of  4,000,000,  came  into  being  on  October 
10th  when  the  governments  of  Honduras,  Guatemala, 
and  Salvador  were  united  under  the  Provisional  Federal  Council 
of  the  Central  American  Federation,  and  the  hope  is  variously 
exprcst  in  the  press  of  the  United  States  that  the  new  republic 
"may  fulfil  the  purpose  and  ambitions  of  its  creators  with 
harmony  among  its  own  inhabitants  unvexed  by  attempts  of 
aggression  from  abroad."  Dr.  Julio  Bianchi.  Minister  of 
(Juatemala  to  the  United  States,  issues  a  signed  statement  in 
which  he  says  that  the  constitution  adopted  by  Guatemala, 
Honduras  and  Salvador  "now  is  in  effect  and  the  work  of  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  these  three  states  as  of  one  republic  is 
1><  ins  carried  on  by  a  provisional  government."     Furthermore: 

"Kit  (-lions  will  be  held  within  a  few  days  for  the  selection  of 
officials  who  will  take  the  oath  of  office  in  January,  succeeding 
the  present  provisional  government.  The  Constitution  changes 
the  name  of  the  new  nation  from  'The  Federation  of  Central 
America'  to  'The  Republic  of  Central  America.'  A  study  of 
the  Constitution  shows  that  it  binds  Guatemala,  Honduras  and 
HI  Salvador  into  a  real  union  instead  of  joining  these  three  na- 
tions in  a  loose  federation.  In  the  new  republic.  Guatemala, 
Honduras  and  El  Salvador  have  the  >tatus  of  states  and  are 
united  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  states  of  the  United  St. 

"In  view  of  world-wide  di>cussion  of  disarmament,  the  pro- 
visions for  control  of  the  military  are  of  especial  interest,  as 
these  provisions  probably  will  result  in  disarming  Central 
America.  The  Constitution  provides  that  all  of  the  armies  and 
military  supplies  of  the  several  states  shall  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Federal  Government  of  the  Republic.  The  Btates  will  be 
allowed  to  maintain  police  force-  only  sufficient  to  maintain 
law  and  order,  the  size  of  these  forces  to  be  determined  by  the 
P<  deral  Government.  Xo  state  may  purchase'  military  suppl 
this  function  and  the  right  to  proclaim  martial  law  in  any  p 
of  the  Republic  belonging  exclusively  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  my  opinion  that  these  provisions  will  have  the 
•  Bfect  of  disbanding  the  armii  s  of  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Fl 
Salvador  in  a  short  Mine.     Tic-  importance  of  sui  p  may 

be  better  understood  when  it  is  known  that  the  cost  of  main- 


taining the  small  army  of  Guatemala  last  year  was  more  than 
half  of  the  total  expenses  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala." 

The  Spanish-American  daily  La  Prensa  (New  York)  points 
to  the  material  as  well  as  the  moral  benefit  to  be  gained  by  the 
union  of  Central  America  and  adds: 

"To  maintain  this  union  and  strengthen  it  to  stand  all  tests 
of  domestic  and  foreign  friction,  all  Central  Americans  must  be 
ready  to  cooperate.  The  work  should  be  unselfish,  patriotic, 
and  sincere  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  ideal. 
In  the  heart  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  who  worked  so  enthusi- 
astically to  bring  about  the  confederation,  there  must  be 
vigilance  and  alertness  in  order  that  it  may  solidify  and 
endure." 

The  Republic  of  Central  America  lies  between  Mexico  and 
Nicaragua  with  its  capital  at  Tegucigalpa  in  Honduras. 
Dispatches  from  that  city  advise  that  the  pact  of  the  union 
was  signed  early  in  January  of  this  year  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
by  delegates  of  the  three  federated  states  and  of  Costa  Rica. 
But  the  National  Assembly  of  Costa  Rica  rejected  the  pact 
by  a  vote  of  19  to  20;  and  Nicaragua  refused  to  sign  it  because 
of  differences  with  its  neighbor  states  over  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bryan-Chamorro  treaty,  which  gave  to  the  United  States 
special  rights  for  the  construction  of  a  new  interoceanic  canal 
through  its  territory.  In  both  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  it 
is  reported  that  public  opinion  is  divided,  and  a  LTnionist  party 
is  "endeavoring  to  bring  about  union  with  the  Federation." 
If  this  should  happen  the  population  of  the  new  state  would 
be  increased  by  1.000.000  inhabitants,  and  would  be  extended 
in  boundary  down  to  Panama.  From  Tegucigalpa  dispatches 
we  learn  further  that — 

"The  union  of  these  sister  republics  has  been  a  national  aspira- 
tion since  eighty  years  ago,  when  political  troubles  destroyed 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Central  America.  That  republic, 
as  a  whole,  liberated  itself  from  Spanish  power  in  1821  and 
maintained  its  unity  until  the  forties.  The  people  speak  the 
same  language — Spanish,  have  the  same  religion — Roman 
Catholic,  and  are  of  the  same  race,  mainly  Indian,  except  in 
Costa  Rica,  where  the  white  race  predominates.  Since  the 
Spanish  conquests  they  have  had  identical  legislation  and  the 
same  culture. 

"The  text  of  the  treaty  of  union  provides  for  a  government 
modeled  on  the  lines  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
with  three  separate  branches,  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial,  altho  the  executive  is  modeled  more  on  the  Swiss 
system.  A  constitution  embodying  these  provisions  was  finally 
approved  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  which  met  in  September 
at  Tegucigalpa.     Liberty  of  thought  and  religion  are  provided. 

"In  so  far  as  it  does  not  infringe  on  the  Federal  Constitution, 
each  state  will  retain  its  autonomy  and  independence  in  the 
management  and  direction  of  its  internal  affairs  and  will  carry 
on  governmental  functions  not  specifically  delegated  to  the 
federation." 

The  New  York  Herald  reminds  us  that  it  is  evidence  of  the 
"sobriety  and  mature  political  judgment"  of  the  citizens  of  the 
constituent  states  that  the  Federation  has  been  formed  "after 
free  discus-ion,  and  that  it  enters  upon  its  career  backed  by  an 
authentic  and  unquestioned  mandate  from  the  people  who 
have  erected  it."  This  New  York  daily  declares  it  is  the  "hope 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  their  fellow  freemen  on 
the  American  continents  will  find  it  possible  to  maintain  their 
liberty  under  democratic  institutions  in  peace,  and  to  prosper 
in  freedom."      Says  the  New  York  Tribui 

"Thi'  desire  for  union  in  external  relations  is  economic  as  well 
as  political.  These  small  powers  have  found  it  a  burden  to 
maintain  diplomatic  staffs  abroad  and  also  representation  in 
League  of  Nations.  They  have  suffered,  too,  from  revolutionist 
activities  directed  at  one  state  from  within  the  boundaries  of 
another.  The  federation  will  have  a  population  of  only  4.(XXUXX>. 
That  i-  -mail  enough  for  a  small  state,  which  has  nowaday - 
face  largely  increased  costs  of  government.     Economic  int. 

will   have  to  contend,   however,   with   the  strong  separai 
dencies  which   for  nearly   a   hundred   years   have  frustrated  at- 
tempts at  Central  American  union." 
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NORTH  DAKOTA'S  POLITICAL  TWISTER 


^TOKTII  DAKOTA.  CENTER  of  America's  most  radical 
political  experiment,  is  facing  the  worst  storm  of  its 
"  tempestuous  career.  Tn  many  ways,  declare  numerous 
editors  both  inside  and  outside  the  State,  the  recall  election, 
to  be  held  on  October  28,  is  hardly  less  important  to  the  country 
as  a  whole  than  to  the  Stale  in  which  it  occurs.  For  the  first 
time  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  remove  the  highest -executives 


A  TROUBLE-MAKER  FOR  THE  LEAGUE. 

R.  A.  Nestos,  candidate  for  Governor  put  forward  by  the  Independent 

Voters'  Association,  has  promise;!  to  carry  out  most  of  the  Nonpartizan 

League  policies,  Inn  with  a  different  technique. 


of  a  State  through  the  recall,  and  the  fate  of  the  Nonpartisan 
League  of  North  Dakota  hangs  in  the  balance  with  its  leaders. 
North  Dakota's  present  condition  resembles  "Soviet  Russia  on 
a  small  scale,"  believes  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  taking  an 
attitude  typical  of  the  press  of  the  country  as  a  whole  toward 
North  Dakota's  political  experiment.  Outside  the  State,  only 
a  few  labor  and  Socialist  papers  support  the  League.  Tin 
critics  of  Hie  League  charge  that  it  lias  endeavored  "to  establish 
slate  Socialism  1o  a  degree  never  before  attempted  outside  of 
Russia."  It  established  banks,  wheat  e'evators,  flour  mills, 
home-building  association-,  and  the  like,  with,  they  charge, 
"uniformly  disastrous  results."  The  Leaguers  reply  that  all 
these  institutions  are  doing  as  well  as  could  have  been  expected. 
The  State  group  which  is  putting  through  the  recall  election,  an 
organization  called  the  Independent  Voters'  Association,  how- 
ever, is  attacking  not  80  much  the  principles  involved  as  the 
manner  in  which  the}  have  been  put  into  effect.  The  Inde- 
pendent    Committee,    as    quoted    by    several    supporters    of    the 

recall  movement,  announces  that  — 

"In  this  recall  election  campaign  the  principal  questions  in- 
volved are  whether  or  not  public  officials  shall  be  required  to 
render  honesl  public  service  and  not  be  permitted  to  appropriate 
public  property  for  their  personal  gain.  'I  hese  arc  fundamental 
principles  of  public  government  and  civilization  itself." 


There  is  a  "strong  minority"  in  the  State,  we  are  told,  which 
believes  the  difference  between  the  two  factions  now  fighting  for 
control  is  much  the  same  as  between  Tweedledum  and  Tweedle- 
dee.  Represented  chiefly  by  one  of  the  State's  best-known  pa- 
pers, the  Bismarck  Tribune,  this  minority  is  "sitting  pat,"  and 
will  ultimately,  predicts  a  small-town  editor,  put  out  of  commis- 
sion whichever  faction  wins  in  the  present  election. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  conditions  behind  the  present  upheaval, 
The  Digest  sent  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  every  newspaper  and 
magazine  in  the  State.  "The  whole  country  is  interested  in  the 
Nonpartizan  League  and  in  what  its  effects  have  been  in  North 
Dakota  "  the  editors  were  reminded,  and  they  were  asked  kindly 
to  clip  and  mail  us  their  editorials  on  the  results  of  the  League's 
control  in  North  Dakota,  and  especialh*  on  the  probable  outcome 
of  the  recall  vote  next  week.  The  nearly  two-score  replies 
received  are  approximately  two  to  one  against  the  present 
administration.  The  International  Voters'  Association,  as 
quoted  by  the  Denhoff  Voice,  presents  these  principal  counts 
against  the  League,  which  of  course  are  merely  quoted  here 
without  prejudice  for  or  against  them: 

"Taxes  have  been  tripled  in  North  Dakota  by  League  laws. 

"Marketing  conditions,  which  were  to  be  improved,  are  worse 
than  they  ever  were. 

"The  Bank  of  North  Dakota  is  insolvent. 

"The  program  of  State  marketing  has  been  scrapped  in  favor 
of  a  cooperative  marketing  plan. 

"The  State  homebuilders'  department  has  quit  functioning. 

"The  State  insurance  department  is  more  than  a  year  behind 
in  its  payment  of  losses,  and  some  of  the  1920  claims  will  not 
be  paid  for  two  years. 

"Virtually  every  enterprise  sponsored  by  the  inner  circle  of 
the  Socialist  leaders  is  bankrupt,  the  Consumers'  United  Stores 
company  alone  costing  the  farmers  more  than  $1,000,000. 

"State  money  was  deposited  in  'League  banks'  and  re-loaned 
by  them  to  the  political  gangsters  for  their  private  schemes. 
These  schemes  are  now  bankrupt,  the  League  banks  are  bank- 
rupt, and  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  is  whistling  for  its  money. 

"The  State  flour  mill  lost  more  in  the  first  year  of  operation 
than  it  cost  to  buy  the  property." 

The  Tower  City  Topics  and  the  Castleton  Reporter,  in  par- 
ticular, charge  that  the  State  has  been  "playing  favorites"  in 
allotting  the  loans  of  State  money  on  farm  land.  Men  and  fam- 
ilies close  to  the  Nonpartizan  leaders,  it  is  said,  got  large  sums 
of  money  "when  hundreds  of  farmers  were  applying  for  small 
loans"  that  were  actually  needed  to  keep  them  going.  "The 
chain  stores  are  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,"  the  Lamoure  County 
Chronicle  points  out,  taking  \ip  other  State  activities  that  did 
not  succeed.  "Nearly  all  of  the  League  newspapers  are  on  the 
rocks,  and  the  farmer  stockholders  are  holding  the  bag.  Hell's 
to  pay  all  around."  However,  "one  thing  has  been  demonstrated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  fair-minded  men,"  believes  the  Hanna- 
ford  Enterprise,  "and  that  is  as  soon  as  business  is  taken  into 
politics,  efficiency  and  economy  are  lost,  and  graft  and  favoritism 
take  their  places." 

Looking  at  the  operation  of  the  League  from  the  neighboring 
State  of  Minnesota,  where  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  put  the 
same  policies  into  force,  the  Minneapolis  Journal  observes  that 
"the  rocall  feature  was  placed  in  North  Dakota's  constitution 
by  the  Nonpartizan  League  in  1918.  Now,  by  an  irony  of 
fate,  the  same  weapon  is  turned  against  it,  probably  to  its 
undoing."  Admitting  that  "it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the 
exact  situation  in  a  State  where  every  one  is  a  partizan,"  the 
editor  goes  on: 

"Incompetence  and   worse   than    incompetence   arc    proved 

against  the  officials  who  have  ruled  North  Dakota  for  nearly 
live  years,  with  almost  absolute  powers.  When  country  school 
districts  have  money  in  the  Hank  of  North  Dakota,  and  arc 
unable  to  draw  on  if  to  pay  their  bills,  the  facts  con.e  home  to 
tho  fanners. 

"Thai     i-    tangible    evidence.      When     the    fanner,     who    has 
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sunk  a  hundred  dollars  in  a  'cooperative  store,'  sees  the  store 
closed  up  with  no  assets,  when  the  newspaper  he  helped  to  bin- 
suspends  publication,  a  financial  wreck — the  facts  come  home 
again. 

"There  ought  not  to  be  any  question  about  the  result  October 
28.  Regardless  of  varying  views  as  to  the  policy  of  State  owner- 
ship, ths  situation  demands  a  change  of  management,  and 
Minnesota  will  be  glad  to  see  North  Dakota  clean  house." 

All  these  allegations  are  of  course  presented  here  without 
any  endorsement  and  merely  to  inform  our  readers  of  the  political 
situation  in  North  Dakota.  The  pro-League  editors  have  a 
short  and  simple  reply  to  most  of  these  accusations.  They 
admit  a  certain  amount  of  ''costly  experimentation,"  made 
costlier  by  financial  interests,  grain  brokers,  and  numerous 
middlemen  who  have  been  hurt  by  the  State's  venture  into 
business  and  finance.  On  the  other  hand,  writes  D.  L.  Camp- 
bell, publisher  of  the  Northward  Leader,"  Our  State  is  not  run 
from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  the  real  issue  is  still,  .shall  the 
farmer  set  a  fair  price  for  his  own  product,  shall  he  break  the 
financial  powers  that  control  him  and  establish  his  own  strong- 
holds?" The  Bank  of  North  Dakota,  which  is  attacked  as 
the  key  to  the  situation  by  the  League  opponents,  is  defended 
by  the  League  press.  After  weathering  a  storm  largely  pro- 
duced by  political  opponents,  says  the  Kidder  County  Farmers 
Press,  Steele.  N.  D..  "the  bank  has  gained  strength  and  con- 
fidence and  is  to-day  practically  the  only  financial  institution 
in  the  State  that  can  borrow  outside  money.  The  half  million 
dollars  recently  borrowed,  the  selling  of  its  bonds,  the  resump- 
tion of  making  farm  loans,  and  the  payment  of  all  registered 
checks,  are  the  worst  pills  the  Independent  Voter-  Association 
has  yet  had  to  swallow."  Briefly,  says  the  Griggs  County 
tinel  Courier,  setting  the  accomplishments  of  the  League 
against  the  shortcomings  alleged  by  the  other  camp: 

"The  Nonpartizan  League  administration  in  North  Dakota 
lias  been  responsible  for  encouraging  improvements  and  dis- 
couraging speculation;  for  a  law  saving  farmers  GO  per  cent,  or 
thereabouts  in  the  cost  of  hail  insurance;  for  giving  assistance 
to  workmen  and  their  families  through  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Law;  for  the  law  giving  labor  an  eight-hour  day  and 
women  a  minimum  wage  law;  for  the  stringent  and  most  effective 
morality  laws  known  in  the  world;  for  such  progressive  legis- 
lation as  the  Initiative  Referendum  and  Recall  law;  for  the 
saving  of  great  sums  of  money  through  the  efficient  fight  against 
railroad  rate  grabs  and  further  grabs  by  public  utility  corpora- 
lions;  for  the  enactment  of  a  Home  Building  law,  that,  when 
conditions  will  allow  it  to  properly  function,  will  provide  a 
Hay  for  all  worthy  men  to  own  their  own  homes;  for  the  pro- 

tion  afforded  the  property  owner  through  the  law  causing 
30  days'  notice  before  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage;  for  a  mora- 
torium act  that  was  effective  until  one  year  after  the  war;  for 
a  law  guaranteeing  bank  deposits  within  the  State;  for  a  law 
which  pays  the  farmer  for  dockage  in  his  grain:  for  a  grain- 
grading  law  that  is  based  on  milling  and  baking  values;  for  a 
reduction  in  State  costs  through  the  law  providing  at  cost  for 
lire  insurance  on  public  buildings  and  bonding  of  public  officials: 
for  aid  and  encouragement  to  drouth  sufferers  and  dairy  asso- 
ciations; for  the  inauguration  of  a  State-owned  bank  to  handle 
and  profit  from  the  public  monies:  for  the  constru  tion  of  a 
greal  State-owned  elevator  and  mill;  for  a  start  in  the  direction 
of  reducing  the  spread  between  the  prices  paid  to  producers 
and  prices  charged  to  the  consumer;  and  for  numerous  other 
laws  and  features,  among  which  could  be  named  the  soldiers 
compensation  law,  which  was  the  first  passed  by  any  State  in 
the  Union.  In  addition  to  these  things  the  people  of  thi  Si 
have   become   intensely   interested   in    their   government.      It    is 

■    to  say   that    no   people   have    such    good    understanding 
of  government  as  have  the  people  of  North  Dakota." 

The  recent  sale  of  the  State  bonds,  long  held  up.  according  to 

the    League   defenders,    through    '■the  boycott  by  Wall  Street." 

i-  declared   by   the   (  -  \.         Fargo    t<>  make  the   recall 

election  unnecessary : 

'The  sale  of  the  bonds  vindicates  the  Hank  of  Xorth  Dakota. 
While  the  I.  V.  A.  are  sending  money  out  of  tin  State, the  Bank 


of  Xorth  Dakota  is  bringing  money  into  the  State.  All  the 
so-called  'frozen  assets'  will  now  be  released.  And,  best  of  all. 
the  making  of  farm  loads  can  be  resumed.  So  why  the  recall? 
It  can  only  add  some  §100,000  of  expense  to  the  already  hard-up 
farmers.     It  can  accomplish  no  possible  good." 

"The  recall  election  is  being  brought  on  by  a  bunch  of  dis- 
gruntled politicians,  who  are  on  the  outside  trying  to  break  in. 
That's  really  all  I  know  for  sure."  writes  Robert  Norris,  Mana- 
ger of  the  Grant  County  Leader  of  Carson,  N.  D.,  and  the  edi- 


A    GOVERNOR    WHO    FACES    A    "RECALL." 

Lynn  J.  Frazicr,  executive  head  of  Xorth  Dakota,  is  in  danger  of 

losing   his   place   through    the   operation    of   a    "recall"    measure 

enact  ed  by  his  own  party. 


tors  of  the  Williams  County  Farmers  Press,  at  WiUiston,  of  the 
Ward  County  Farmers  Press,  at  Minot,  and  of  the  Mandan 
8  agree  with  him.  Several  of  the  pro-League  editors  point  to 
the  attitude  of  the  Bismarck  Tribunt  as  evidence  that  the  present 
attack  is  not  being  made  by  men  honestly  desirous  of  changing 
the  policies  of  the  government,  but  merely  by  outsider-  who 
want  to  get  in.  "It  seems  beyond  the  realm  of  reason  that  any 
fair-minded  people  would  challenge  a  State  administration  on 
such  a  flimsy  program"  as  the  Independent  Voters  Association 
has  put  forward,  says  Tht  Tribune.  It  opposes  the  whole  "Social- 
istic" program  of  both  (he  Independents  and  the  Nonpartisans. 
•'  It'  there  has  been  any  dishonesty,  any  stealing  of  State  funds," 
the  e(!it.  on: 

"  Why  does  not  t  he  I  Y.  A.  come  to  Bismarck  and  file  informa- 
tion with  State's  Attorney  McCurdv  and  demand  the  arrest  and 
removal  from  office  of  the  offending  officials  through  the  courts? 

"  Why  resorl  to  a  recall  a  few  montns  ahead  of  a  primal-;, 
'ion  to  place  in  power  another  which  professes  to  be!  - 

m   the  same  thing  and  which   seeks  to  gain   the  reins  of  power 
under  the  disgu  The  1.  V.  A.  program  spells  any- 

thing but  salvage  however  cleverly  that   intent    is  camouflaged. 

■The  Great  State  of  North   Dakota  had  better  wait  until  the 
issues  arc   properly  joined   and.    in   one   mass  action,    repudii 
S  tcialism  in  every  form  and  restore  government  to  its  ord< 
and  effective  function! 


n 
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High  rates  drive  freight  traffic  10  the  highway. — Indianapolis  Siar. 
ir    Russia    N    figuring  hew  to    save  its  face  and    feed    it.    too. 

The   U.   S.  A    is  dry   land  surrounded  by  three  miles  <>f  dry  water 
Nashville  Teni 

\  judge  can  make  lii>  meaning  clearer  to  bootleggers  if  he  will  only  use 
long  sentences  xes. 

\  wm.  disarmament,  robbing  tin-  dogs  of  war  of  their  hark-  will  eliminate 
much  of  their  bites. — Columbia    ^    C.    Record. 

What  the  nation  asks  of  the  Government  is  to  cut  out  some  of  t  he  gold 
tax  and  get  down  to  brass  tacks. — Columbia    S.  C.)  Record. 

Mvw  men  would  avoid 'failure  in  business  if  their  wives  did  not  have 
such  extravagant  husbands      Boston  Shoi  and.  Leather  Reporter. 

<  >\k  of  the  principal  defects  in  the  governmental  machine,  it  seems  to  us, 
is  that  there  is  a  superfluitx  of  nuts. — Columbia    S.  C.)  Record. 

Tin:  magazine  writer  who  says  a  dog  tills  an  empty  space  in  a  man's  life 
must  have  been  referring  to  a  hot  dog. — Greenrilh     S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  tiling  thai  troubles  the  country  i-  not  only  the  unemployment  of  the 
idle  but  the  idleness  of  i  he  employed.  — ( 'hicago  .  Imt  rican  Lumberman. 

J I  kin  ik  calls  reparation  "  Wiebergut  machunsbleistungen,"  with  empha  -is 
on  the  next  to  the  last  syllable,  which  is  •■stung.'" — Greenvilh  S.C.  •  Piedmont* 

"Is  Professional  Baseball  Sport?"  asks  a  headline  in  The  Literary  Digest. 
Yes.  when  the  home  team  wins.  In  Portland  it's  agony. —  Weston  [Ore.) 
Leader. 

Autumn"  is  here,  and  the  house  shortage  will  soon  become  more  acute 
as  people  resume  the  practise  of  starting  fires  with  kerosene. — Canton 
Repository. 

May  not  the  Kit  Klu.x  Klan  be  a  unique  plan  to  rid  the  market  of  a  lot  of 
nightshirts  which  were  relegated  to  shelves  by  the  more  popular  pajamas? — 
Pittsburgh  Post. 

The  Zionist  leader  who  asserts  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  law  of  gravi- 
tation may  have  obtained  the  impression  while  looking  for  war  prices  to 
come  down. — Miami  Metropolis. 


Di   Valera,  it  seems,  ean't  take  England's  Ulster  off. —  Washington  Post. 

Odd  that  the  blue  law  machine  doesn't  get  under  way:  it's  all  cranked 
up. —  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

'The  record  of  the  present  Congress  suggests  that  reaction  ecpials  inaction. 
— Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

"     • 
Now   that   Mexico  has  taken  up  baseball,  we  may  expect  the  game  to  be 
revolutionized.-  -Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Chin  \  sa\  s  she  must  fight  Japan  with  words.  Well,  a  Chinese  word  looks 
like  a  lethal  weapon. — Toronto  Star. 

"De  Vakkha  Will  Stand  Pal.''  says  a  headline.  Of  course,  but  will 
Lloyd-George? — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

West  Virginia  will  now  have  to  get  busy  and  mine  and  sell  a  little  coal 
in  order  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  winter  ammunition — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Lincoln  was  right.  <>f  course;  you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time:  but  you  only  have  to  fool  a  majority. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

The  editor  who  spoke  of  a  severe  shake-up  in  Government  offices  evidently 
refers  to  the  fact  that  bureau  chiefs  ride  in  flivvers  now. — Manila  Bulletin. 

Wilbur  Glenn  Voliva  protests  that  the  world  is  Hat:  but  he  probablj 
never  will  be  convinced  that  it's  on  the  level. — Nashville  Southern  Lumber- 
man. 

Mr.  Harding's  best  chance  to  uplift  the  Republican  party  in  the  South 
is  to  get  jobs  for  them  in  the  elevators  in  the  North. — Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record. 

Before  long  those  German  printing  presses  won't  be  able  to  print  enough 
marks  in  twenty-fdur  hours  to  pay  for  the  oil  and  repairs. — Boston  Shoe  and 
Leatht  r  Reporter. 

Often  the  fellow  who  yells  the  loudest  that  the  workingman  should  have 
saved  his  war  wages  is  some  profiteer  who  didn't  give  him  a  chance. — 
Chicago  American  Lumberman. 

Ireland  wants  to  be  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations  at  once.  She 
wants  a  place  in  the  League  whether  she  is  to  be  a  republic  or  a  dominion. 
1 t  might  be  a  good  idea  to  seat  an  Irish  delegate  or  two.  If  the  League  could 
hold  together  with  Ireland  on  the  inside  it  would  demonstrate  its  cohesive- 
lie--^  and  worth. — Los  Angeles  Ti»)es. 
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•  FOR   THE  FEMALE  OF  THE   SPECIES  IS  MORE   NUMEROUS  THAN  THE   MALE." 

The  increase  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  in  the  preponderance  of  women,  as  shown  by  the  British  census,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  direct  legacies  of  the 
war,  for  before  1914  women  outnumbered  men  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  1,250,000.      The  excess  is  said  to  be  smallest  in  rural  and  mining  areas. 
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A  MAJORITY  OF  TWO  MILLION  WOMEN  is  the  star- 
tling revelation  of  the  British  census,  and  the  press  point 
out  that  the  war  cannot  be  held  entirely  responsible  for 
this  condition,  because  before  1914  there  were  a  million  and  a 
quarter  more  women  than  men  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Then 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  minority  of  males  was  their  much 
greater  inclination  to  emigrate.  .There  are  22.836.907  women, 
and  only  20.430,623  present  and  prospective  mates  for  them. 
writes  a  contributor  to  the  London  Graphic,  who  adds  that  thus 
"there  are  two  million  women  who  have  known  the  child's  joy 
of  pressing  their  dolls  to  their  breast,  and  who  will  never  get  any 
farther  towards  the  sweet  reality  to  which  this  instinct  points." 
Consequently  more  and  more  women  are  being  sent  into  the 
competitive  wage  market  with  a  resultant  "serious  bearing  on 
business."*  This  writer  asks  hopelessly  how  the  "army  of  con- 
firmed bachelors  can  be  induced  to  abandon  their  state  of 
'singled  blessedness'  and  to  undertake  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  wedlock,"  for  while  the  British  birth-rate  is  falling, 
the  teeming  populations  of  India.  Japan,  and  China  are  "already 
overflowing  into  other  lands  in  even  direction  they  can."  Some 
of  them  are  highly  intellectual  peoples,  and  their  influence  on 
the  future  "may  well  make  us  uneasy,  more  especially  since 
Britain  has  in  the  last  thirty  years  increased  by  hut  nine  and  a 
half  millions,  of  whom  nearly  five  and  a  half  millions  v 
women."  In  India.  China,  and  Japan  the  "reverse  prevail-  as 
regards  the  relative  increase  of  the  sexes,"  for  then'  the  males 
are  in  the  majority.  England  must  find  employment  for  tin  se 
two  million  women,  writes  a  contributor  to  the  London  Til 
for  most  of.  tin  in  are  dependent  on  their  own  work  for  support, 


and  so  "wre  naturally  think  of  emigration."  While  it  would 
seem  to  be  very  simple  to  redress  the  balance  of  population  by 
distributing  "our  excess  women  over  different  parts  of  the 
Empire"  still,  it  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seems,  according  to  this 
writer,  who  proceeds: 

"Not  only  must  the  newcomer  be  able  to  wash  and  work  and 
sew,  she  must  also  be  strong  and  willing  to  rough  it  and  able  to 
-tand  fatigue.  The  highly  specialized  town  worker  from  this  side 
of  the  water  would,  I  fear,  find  herself  terribly  out  of  place  in 
such  an  environment." 

A  more  hopeful  and  more  authoritative  view  is  exprest  in  the 
same  newspaper  by  lion.  John  McKwan  Hunter.  Agent-General 
for  Queensland,  who  advocates  a  great  colonization  scheme  to 
exploit  the  immense  possibilities  of  Australia.  Air.  Hunter 
declares  that  the  British  Empire  has  uo  such  thing  as  "surplus 
men  and  women"  and  confidently  predicts  that  a  liberal  coloniza- 
tion plan  in  cooperation  with  the  Dominion  governments  "might 
readily  convert  a  national  danger  into  a  great  and  lastinir  bl 
ing."  Commissioner  Land),  head  of  the  Emigration  Department 
of  the  Salvation  Aim;  .  is  quoted  a-  saying  that  in  twenty  years 
this  organization  has  helped  mor<  than  KM). (MM)  to  emigraU  from 
the  mother  country  and  settle  in  the  Dominions  What  i-  mi 
"from  the  beginning  women  were  so  assisted  ami  the  increasing 
UTgencj  of  female  emigration  was  realized  before  the  figures  of 
the  recent  census  raised  the  question  of  the  surplus  women." 
Th<  Times  reports  further  that  in  Commissione  ■  Lamb's  opinion: 

"  It  would  be  advantageous  to  distribute  the  ■  nales 

somewhat  more  evenlj   over  the  whole  Empire,  and  that  mi 
women  are  now  well  fitted  to  go  out  ami  prove  suitable  helpn 
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to  tin-  men  who  are  doing  pioneer  work  in  the  Empire.  Methods 
of  easy  transportation,  group  settlement,  the  supply  of  news- 
papers, the  existence  of  postal  and  telegraphic  facilities,  leave 
life  unshorn  of  those  amenities,  even  if  British  women  have  come 
to  regard  them  as  essential.  And  what  of  the  50,000  widows  and 
150,000  children  who  are  being  cared  for  by  the  state  here'.'  The 
Salvation  Army,  he  adds,  has  been  particularly  successful  and 
happy  in  the  transfer  overseas  of  hundreds  of  such  representa- 
tives of  the  best  elements  of  British  citizenship. 

"Summing  up  some  of  the  experiences  of  his  department  in 
arranging  for  the  emigration  of  upwards  of  15.000  women  during 
'JO  years.  Commissioner  Lamb  said  that  not  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  number  have  failed  to  "make  good':  that  over  90 
per  cent,  of  the  money  advanced  to  them  for  passages  has  been 
repaid,  tho  of  similar  advances  made  to  single  men  less  than 
40  per  cent,  has  been  refunded:  thai  in  some  groups  which  were 
watched  particularly.  60  per  cent,  of  the  women  became  married 
within  three  years  of  their  settlement  in  the  Dominions;  that 
there  is  a  steady  demand  from  the  Dominions  for  women  workers; 
that  the  'white  slave  traffic"  within  the  Empire  is  unknown;  and 
that  there  are  thousands  of  women  in  this  country  waiting  to 
seize  the  opportunity  which  life  in  the  Dominions  offers.  Of  the 
total  number  of  its  emigrants  about  SO  per  cent,  have  gone  to 
Canada.  'During  recent  visits  to  the  United  States,'  Mr.  Lamb 
added.  'I  have  noticed  something  new — a  loud,  clear,  and  insis- 
tent demand  there  for  Britishers,  especially  British  women." 

Editorially  The  Times  points  out  the  inadequacy  of  census 
figures  as  proofs  of  "surplus"  in  either  sex.  It  remarks  that  the 
factors  determining  the  possible  source  of  inequality  in  the  sexual 
ratio  are  "certainly  variable"  and  adds: 

"On  the  average,  male  infants  are  rather  larger  than  female, 
which  may  lead  to  an  inequality  in  the  actual  mortality  of  child- 
birth, with  different  results  in  the  case  of  lower  and  higher  races 
or  even  strata  of  the  popidation.  After  birth,  at  each  successive 
conditions  of  life  press  with  different  incidence  on  males  and 
females.  These  later  factors,  such  as  food,  education,  games. 
apprenticeships,  and  choice  of  vocation,  are  obviously  all  under 
human  control.  But  they  must  be  estimated  before  they  can  be 
dealt  with.  The  beginning  must  be  made  with  calculation  of  the 
respective  numbers  of  males  and  females  at  each  successive  age 
of  life.  Then  only  will  it  be  possible  to  speak  of  'surplus  women' 
with  accuracy,  and  to  discuss  the  causes  which  have  produced 
what  inequalities  may  be  revealed.  The  census  figures  are  the 
raw  material  with  which  investigations  have  to  be  made." 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  census  on  which  the  above  dis- 
cussion is  based  gives  the  popidation  of  Great  Britain  on  June  19 
as  42,767,530.  an  increase  of  1,936,134,  or  4.7  per  cent,  over  the 
figures  of  1911.    London  dispatches  further  relate  that : 

"This  is  a  smaller  increase  than  any  recorded  in  any  decade 
for  100  years.  That  it  is  not  smaller  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact 
that  tlie  normal  flow  of  emigration  was  checked  during  the  war. 
No  Irish  census  was  taken  this  year,  so  tho  figures  given  to-day 
relate  to  England.  Scotland  and  Wales. 

"In  England  there  are  1(».9S4,0S7  males  and  18,694,443 
females,  and  in  Wales  1,098,133  males  and  1, 10S. 579  females. 
while  Scotland  has  a  surplus  of  more  than  180.000  females.  The 
excess  of  female-  in  (beat  Britain  in  1911  was  1,179,276,  as 
against  more  than  1.900.090  this  year. 

'The  increase  in  the  preponderance  of  females  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  direct  Legacies  of  tlie  war.  The  preponderance  corre- 
sponds to  the  ratio  of  1,095  females  to  1,000  males  in  England 
and  Wales,  the  highest  proportion  of  females  ever  recorded.  The 
preponderance  of  female-  i-  smallest  in  rural  and  mining  areas. 

"The  administrative  County  and  City  of  London  with  a 
population  of  1,483,249,  shows  a  decrease  of  0.9  per  cent,  from 
the  ion  figures;  hut  Greater  London  that  is,  tlie  metropolitan 
police  area  -with  7,476,168,  shows  an  increase  of  3.1  percent. 

"  Bet  ween  1915  and  19 10  there  was  a  notable  decline  in  the  birth- 
rate for  England  and  Wales,  t  he  drop  being  from  20  to  25  per  e( ni . 
below  what  might  have  been  expected  iii  normal  circumstances. 
The  lowest  return  was 662,661  for  1918,  as  againsl  an  average  of 

1,938  for  several  year-  up  to   1910,  and  957,782  last  year. 

"The  census  figures  show  thai  tlie  population  of  British 
islands  adjacent  to  tlie  Kingdom  is  200.704. 

"The  population  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  319,075,132,  an  in- 
crease  of  1.2  percent.;  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Europeans 
only,  1,521  635,  an  increase  of  10.2  per  cent.;  of  Australia,  ex- 
cluding full-blooded  aborigines,  5,426,008,  an  increase  of  21.8 
per  cent.,  and  of  New  Zealand,  excluding  the  Maoris.  1,218,270, 
an  increase  of  20.8  pec  cent." 


"MUST  AUSTRIA  DIE?" 

UNLESS  RESTORED  FROM  COMA  by  prompt  and 
practical  help  from  the  Allied  and  other  countries. 
Austria  must  cease  to  exist,  is  the  cry  of  the  Austrian 
press,  which  is  echoed  by  correspondents  far  and  wide.  Appeal- 
for  help  are  aimed  directly  at  America,  and  Vienna  financiers 
and  government  officials  are  quoted  in  press  dispatches  as 
saying  that  "with  securities  and  foreign  currencies  mounting 
sky-high,  the  problem  is  again  up  to  America."  In  the  words 
of  one  official,  Austria,  is  "going  to  the  dogs"  and  "if  there  is 
no  speedy  change,  anything  may  happen."  The  Neue  Wiener 
Journal  publishes  an  appeal  to  the  American  Commissioner 
asking  why  Washington  is  waiting  so  long  to  suspend  the  lien 
on  Austria,  which  has  already  been  waived  by  other  nations, 
and  asking  that  the  American  people  be  told  openly  of  their 
unconscious  cruelty,  as  Austria  is  now  standing  with  a  knife 
at  her  throat.  To  the  Entente  the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presst 
states   the  case  as  follows: 

"Despite  all  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  confronted,  the 
Entente  must  make  up  its  mind  to  solve  the  Austrian  cri-i-. 
which  becomes  more  and  more  perilous.  The  catastrophic 
rise  of  foreign  exchange  is  the  best  proof  that  confidence  has 
ceased  to  exist,  and,  also,  that  somehow  the  situation  must  1m 
cleared  up.  ...  If  the  Entente  continues  to  act  with  the  same 
mortal  slowness,  if  again  we  are  to  pass  through  weeks  and 
months  and  receive  only  communiques,  discourses,  and  official 
visfls  instead  of  real  aid,  then  our  economic  ruin  will  be  fatally 
pi'ecipitated.  What  is  needed  is  prompt  political  and  economic 
action,  failing  which,  this  country  shall  die." 

While  the  anxiety  of  the  people  was  temporarily  calmed 
toward  the  end  of  September  when  Great  Britain  made  a  small 
credit  advance,  we  learn  from  Paris  dispatches,  a  week  later  a 
panic  swept  the  Vienna  Bourse  with  a  new  fall  in  the  crown  to 
more  than  3000  to  the  dollar.  The  population,  it  is  said,  having 
lost  faith  in  the  government,  were  panic-stricken  lest  the  coun- 
try be  unable  to  keep  up  its  food  reserve,  and  rushed  to  the 
stores  to  lay  in  supplies.  Prices  immediately  jumped  as  goods 
disappeared  from  the  markets.  Many  of  the  stores  had  the 
war-time  aspect  of  long  lines  of  would-be  purchasers,  while 
others     closed  because  all   their   stocks  had  been  sold. 

Press  dispatches  inform  us  also  that  many  American  investors 
in  Paris  who  have  been  buying  Austrian  crowns  at  the  rate  of 
10,000  for  100  francs  are  alarmed,  and  are  throwing  their  influence 
at  Washington  into  the  balance,  not  only  because  further 
drops  are  foreseen,  with  the  possibility  of  Austria's  total  repudi- 
ation of  her  bank-notes,  but  also  because  "the  report  is  current 
that  the  Paris  Bourse  and  the  Vienna  government  are  con- 
templating stamping  all  issues  to  60  per  cent,  of  their  face  value 
in  the  hope  of  getting  respite  to  tide  over  the  winter  purchases." 

All  asked  of  America  is  that  she  should  forego  her  claims 
on  Austria  for  twenty  years,  writes  Mr.  Sisley  Huddleston 
in  Eastern  Europe  (London),  and  assuming  that  America  will 
forego  her  claims,  for  "it  is  not  credible"  that  after  the  earnest 
plea  of  the  Supreme  Council  America  should  not  agree,  then 
Austria  "would  have  a  clean  slate,  for  the  two  outstanding 
European  nations  will  offer  no  serious  opposition."  We  read 
then : 

"The  new  Bank  of  Issue  should,  according  t.o  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Financial  Commission  of  the  League  of  Nation-. 
provide  Austria  with  a  monej  which  shall  be  stable  in  value. 
This  means  that  all  the  available  property  in  Austria-  -state 
revenue,  monopolies,  forests,  and  real  estate  must  form  in 
one  way  or  another  the  basis  on  which  the  new  issue,  which 
will   be  equivalent    to  the  pre-war   French  franc,  should  rest. 

"With  radical  economies  effected  in  state  expenditure,  and 
with  credits  which  would  undoubtedly  be  forthcoming,  Austria 
would    he  given   new  heart   and   new  hope,  and  the  optimistic 

perhaps  too  optimistic— reporters  to  the  League  believe  thai 
in  six  months  Austria  should  again  become  practicalh  self- 
supporting." 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  A  WORLD  CONDITION. 


1 : 


HE  WORLD'S  WORK  has  been  brought  to  a  stand- 
still," is  the  finding  of  Professor  Casel  of  Sweden, 
whom  Premier  Lloyd  George  calls  "one  of  the  most 
brilliant  economists,"  and  whose  words  he  used  in  a  speech  at 
Inverness  with  reference  to  unemployment  conditions  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Professor  Casel  speaks  of  the  unemployment 
figures  throughout  the  world  as  "alarming"  and  declares  it 
remarkable  that  "the  two  countries  whose  credit  stands  highest 
are  those  suffering  the  most  severely,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain."  Mr.  Lloyd  George  cited  the  fluctuations  of  the 
exchanges  of  the  various  countries  as  chief  obstacles  to  trade, 
adding  that — 

"These  conditions  will  stabilize  first  of  all  when  nations  learn 
that  concord  and  cooperation  with  their  neighbors  constitute 
the  only  real  firm  basis  for  their  own  national  prosperity.  They 
will  also  improve  when  nations  realize  that  they  are  not  increas- 
ing their  national  wealth  every  time  they  turn  out  a  new  batch 
of  treasury  notes  from  the  printing  press,  and  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant consideration.  There  are  very  able  men  who  think  we 
have  gone  too  far  in  America  and  this  country  in  the  process  of 
deflation,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many 
that  those  other  countries  have  gone  much  too  far  in  the  process 
of  inflation,  and  the  first  real  condition  of  stability  in  business  is 
the  stabilizing  of  exchanges.  You  will  not  stabilize  until  you 
stabilize  both  your  foreign  policy  and  your  financial  policy.  .  .  . 

"Our  credit  stands  not  merely  higher  than  that  of  any  of  the 
belligerent  countries  in  Europe,  but  infinitely  higher.  No  one 
in  this  country  will  be  allowed  to  starve  so  long  as  there  is  a 
crumb  in  the  national  cupboard.  We  can  control  our  own 
finances,  our  own  trade  relations,  our  own  foreign  policy,  but  we 
can  not  control  the  trade  and  foreign  policy  of  other  nations.  .  .  . 
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BETTER  CONDITIONS 
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AKF  POSTPONED  INDEFINITE! 


AUGUST  4th,   1914;   AUGUST  4th,   1921. 
"S'posin'  WE  hadn't  afforded  it  in  1914,  eh,  Bill?" 

— The  Star  (London). 


"I  am  hopeful.  I  think  things  are  improving.  What  is  wanted 
is  an  atmosphere  of  peace  throughout  the  world.  Economy  must 
also  be  a  factor.  There  must  be  cooperation  between  all  classes 
of  a  community,  otherwise  tilings  will  proceed  from  a  crisis  to 
disaster.  The  people  must  march  side  by  side,  but  not  in  sections 
or  tribes." 

One  of  the  business  experts   who  met    Mr.  Lloyd  George  to 


confer  on  unemployment  and  its  remedies  is  Mr.  W.  L.  Hichens, 
Chairman  of  Cammell,  Lasaid  &  Co.,  who  is  quoted  as  saying 
at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Iron  and  Steel  Exchange  that — 

"There  can  be  no  real  and  permanent  improvement  in  trade 
until  the  political  conditions  of  Europe  are  more  stable.  The 
thing  that  matters,  it  seems  to  me  as  a  business  man,  is  stability. 


r/^.-,  .,,, 


"HE  LAUGHS  BEST  WHO  LAUGHS  LAST." 

— The  Bystander  (London). 


I  don't  care  how  many  marks  go  to  the  pound  so  long  as  it  is 
stable  and  definite,  and  you  know  where  you  are.  .  .  . 

' '  Inflation  is  the  root  cause  of  this  instability.  It  is  a  monster 
created  for  a  certain  purpose.  It  has  proved  too  powerful  for 
those  who  called  it  into  existence,  and  in  the  end  it  is  going  to 
prove  their  destruction.  ...  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
you  can  first  trade  with  a  country  and  then  by  that  means 
stabilize  the  political  and  financial  situation. 

"  I  can  not  see  the  use  of  trying  to  start  trade  with  Poland  and 
some  of  the  other  countries  whose  exchange  has  gone  completely 
until  they  restore  some  sort  of  financial  order.  You  can  do  a  bit 
of  bartering  here  and  there,  but  that  is  not  what  we  want.  We 
want  some  definite  medium  of  exchange,  and  if  those  countries 
where  e»  hange  has  broken  down  can  not  restore  it  they  should 
hand  over  iheir  financial  arrangements  to  the  League  of  Nations 
in  order  to  restore  them  to  something  like  solvency." 

An  ironic  contrast  is  resented  in  the  unemployment  conditions 
in  "defeated  Germany.  '  according  to  Berlin  press  correspon- 
dents, who  inform  us  th.i  the  unemployment  wave  which  is  sweep- 
ing the  world  has  "left  Germany  in  the  best  condition  of  any  of 
the  great  industrial  nations  except  France."  A  boom  in  indus- 
try, stimulated  by  the  low  value  of  the  mark  in  other  countries, 
absorbed  the  idle  men  and  women  until,  late  in  September,  the 
unemployed  numbered  only  383,000.  This  number  is  said  to  be 
decreasing  steadily,  and  shows  "a  progressive  decline  in  unem- 
ployment in  Germany  in  the  past  twelve  months."  In  France 
American  correspondents  report  that  while  that  country  is  the 
"greatest  sufferer  of  all  the  Allies  in  the  war"  she  stands,  as  far 
as  unemployment  is  considered,  in  the  best  position  of  rny  of  the 
Allied  and  associated  nations.  Against  the  millions  out  of  work 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  .">00,00G  in  Italy  and 
100,000  in  Switzerland,  writes  one  correspondent,  "careful  re- 
search on  unemployment  in  France  showsit  is  not  a  problem  here." 
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RUSSIA  IN  TRANSFORMATION 

NEW  ECONOMIC  POLICY  in  Russia  promises  to  bring 
as  great  a  change  as  did  the  Bolshevik  revolution, 
according  to  Riga  dispatches,  and  the  change  is  not 
from  Communism  to  Capitalism  but  rather  from  State  Socialism 
to  Individualism — from  bureaucracy  to  personal  initiative.  On 
the  economic  side  the  aim  is   to  stimulate  production   of  food 


APOLOGIZING    TO  THE   DEAD. 
Lenine:    "I  beg  your  pardon — the  mistake  is  mine!" 

— Le  Matin   (Paris). 


and  manufactured  goods,  we  are  told,  and  to  reestablish  a 
normal  system  of  money.  On  the  administrative  side  the 
ihtenl  is  to  abolish  routine  red  tape  and  procrastination  in 
order  to  make  way  for  strictly  business  methods. 
In  the  beautiful  perfection  of  Soviet  theory  no 
word  has  ever  been  uttered  about  that  bane  of 
reactionary  systems,  namely,  "red  tape."  In  fact, 
all  the  red  in  the  Soviet  system  has  been  sup- 
pi  tsed  to  be  used  in  flags  and  proclamations;  but 
now  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  discovers  a  sample 
of  red  tape  at  its  reddest  in  the  letter  of  a  Russian 
woman  refugee  from  Moscow,  who  experi- 
enced all  the  comic  complexities  of  its  winding 
in  the:  very  tragic  circumstance  of  seeking  a 
serum  for  her  husband,  who  was  desperately  ill. 
Writing  in  The  Rul,  a  Russian  newspaper  pub- 
lished  in  Berlin,  she  admits  that  her  natural  im- 
petuosity under  the  conditions  sent  her  straight 
to  the  bacteriological  institute,  whore  the  serum  is 
stored.  She  had  a  doctor's  prescription,  which 
availed  her  naught,  however,  and  she  was  informed 
that    she    musl    have   an    order    from     the     special 

bureau  in  the  Commissariat  for  Health.     She  telle 
US  then: 


they  took  mercy  upon  me.  After  having  waited  for  two  hours  I 
received  a  document  with  three  signatures.  For  this  1  was 
obliged  to  go  into  three  different  rooms  and  to  sign  in  two  large 
registers.  After  this  1  went  with  the  paper  to  another  insti- 
tution, a  sub-commissariat.  The  inquiry  sent  me  to  room  No.  2S. 
After  a  long  walk  through  what  had  been  large  halls  and  spacious 
corridors,  but  now  full  of  the  usual  filth  and  partitioned  in  all 
directions  with  coarse,  unpainted  boarding,  I  got  at  last  to  room 
No.  28.  The  place  was  full  of  angry  female  officials  (nowadays 
we  are  all  irritable).  A  long  parley  convinced  me  that  No.  28 
was  the  wrong  room  and  that  my  real  destination  was  No.  32. 
There  I  found  a  very  nice  gentleman,  who  immediately  decided 
that  I  must  go  to  room  No.  37.  Two  oldish  solemn  men  sitting 
there  looked  at  my  paper  from  both  sides.  They  consulted 
gravely,  and  finally  decided  that  I  must  go  to  No.  40.  There 
another  nice  gentleman  immediately  discovered  that  my  business 
was  very  pressing,  and  sent  me  into  the  next  room  to  his  sec- 
retary, who,  having  made  several  cabalistic  pencil  marks  on  my 
document,  sent  me  on  to  No.  38.  The  young  lady  there  decided 
that  time  was  up  and  that  I  must  return  next  day." 

But  the  lady  seeking  the  serum  wheedled  this  woman  official 
into  entering  her  document  in  a  register,  and  giving  it  to  a 
messenger  "to  put  on  the  desk  of  somebody  in  the  next  room," 
and  what  happened  follows: 

"  I  do  not  know  how  long  the  paper  would  have  remained  on 
the  desk  if  the  gentleman  from  No.  40  had  not  come  in.  He  was 
very  sympathetic  and  told  the  messenger  to  bring  the  paper 
back.  The  document  was  again  entered  into  another  fat 
register,  I  signed  for  it,  and  went  to  No.  28,  where  they  made  a 
mark.  Then  the  same  tiling  was  repeated  in  No.  32.  Then 
they  sent  me  back  to  No.  28.  There  four  people  got  busy  on 
me  at  once.  The  document  was  entered  into  two  other  fat 
registers,  and  then  it  was  quite  taken  away  from  me  and  another 
paper  given  to  me  instead.  Then  it  really  became  late,  and  I 
was  told  to  return  next  morning.  I  did  so.  In  No.  28  I  had  to 
sign  again  in  two  registers,  received  two  slips,  signed  again  for 
these,  and  was  at  last  free  to  go  to  the  laboratory.  There  I  had 
to  sign  only  three  times,  waited  only  half  an  hour,  and  received 
a  splendid  German  serum,  of  which,  it  appears,  there  is  a  great 
stock,  but  few  people  have  the  patience  to  go  through  the  mill 
to  obtain  it." 

Bolshevik  admissions  of  Communism's  failure  are  shown  by 
the  Daily  Telegraph  in  an  appeal  by  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Third  Internationale  in  Moscow  to  its  Bureau 
in  Western  Europe,  in  which  we  read  that  "at  present  the  entire 
foundations  of  the  Internationale  are  being  undermined  from  with- 
in by  the  black  elementary  force  of  millions  of  starving  people." 


Next    morning    aboul    twelve    (it    is     useless    to 

go  before)  I  hastened  to  the  Commissariat.  Then' 
they  began  by  telling  me  thai  before  coming  to 
them   I  should  have  gone   to   the   local    sanitarj 

authority.   But  my  palpitations  became  BO  bad   that 
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\M)   THE   TSAB    18  TIIK   (    \(  SIC   OF    IT   ALL. 
Lenine:  "Lei    i xplain:    These  people  are  victims  of  the  Tsarisl    rfiglme, 

which  tfot   them  Into  the  habit  Of  eating  every  day!  ' 

— Le  Figaro  (Pai  Is), 
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VOLCANIC    SPRINGS  YIELDING   6,600   TO  30.800   POUNDS  OF   STEAM   AN   HOIR.    AT    LARDERELLO.    ITALY. 


HITCH  YOUR  ENGINE  TO  A  VOLCANO 


HEAT  FROM  THE  EARTH'S  CENTRAL  STORE 
might  doubtless  be  made  available  by  boring  down  to  it. 
This  has  been  more  than  once  proposed,  but  the  huge 
expense  has  prevented.  The  earth's  internal  heat,  however,  is 
not  everywhere  at  great  depths.  In  volcanic  regions  it  comes 
near  to  the  surface;  when  there  is  an  eruption  it  overflows 
without  any  boring.  In  Italy,  ready-made  steam  has  been 
used  for  years  as  a  power  source,  and  this  use  has  now  been 
greatly  expanded,  as  we  learn  from  an  article  by  Warren  Bishop 
in  The  Nation's  Business  (Washington,  October).  Engineers 
have  often  advised  us  to  harness  the  waterfalls,  says  this  maga- 
zine in  its  sub-heading;  but  there  is  something  novel  in  the  idea 
of  hitching  your  engine  to  a  volcano  and  sitting  back  to  watch 
it  run.  To  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  begins  Mr.  Bishop,  we 
must  reduce  the  cost  of  motion  and  the  first  step  is  the  wiser  use 
of  our  stored-up  power.     He  goes  on: 

"  But  what  of  a  country  where  water  power  is  out  of  reach  and 
coal  and  oil  must  be  imported?     Here's  one  answer: 

"Hitch  your  engine  to  a  volcano,  not  a  live,  active  volcano, 
but  one  that  has  simmered  down  after  a  few  hundred  or  a  few 
thousand  centuries  and  now  contents  itself  with  spouting  up 
steam. 

"That  has  been  done  with  success  in  Italy,  and  in  Hawaii  a 
movement  is  on  foot  to  puncture  the  outer  slopes  of  Kilauea. 
The  last  territorial  legislature  had  before  it  a  bill  appropriating 
vj.'j.OOO  for  experimental  borings,  hut  it  failed  to  pass. 

"The  Italian  use  of  latent  steam  of  volcanic  origin  is  in  Tus- 
cany, near  the  ancient  Etruscan  city  of  Volterra,  one  of  the 
world's  oldest  centers  of  civilization.  Here,  distributed  over 
an  area  of  about  forty  square  miles,  are  natural  steam  springs, 
the  last  breathings  of  a  volcano  extinct  so  long  ago  that  every 
surface  indication  of  it  has  been  worn  away. 

''This  ready-made  supply  of  steam  had  been  known  to  man 
for  centuries,  and  for  centuries  man  had  kept  away  from  it  as 
an  evil  omen.  Then  about  130  years  ago  two  Italian  chemists 
discovered  boric  acid  in  the  water  that  boiled  out  of  the  earth. 
I  !>  to  that  time  most  of  the  world's  supply  of  borax  had  been 
brought  from  Tibet. 

"A  century  or  more  ago,  Larderel,  a  Frenchman,  started  the 
list   plant  for  the  extraction  of  boric  acid  from  these  springs 


and  soon  was  supplying  a  great  part  of  the  world's  needs.  As 
the  demand  increased  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  more 
steam,  and  artificial  'steam  wells'  were  driven  around  the 
natural  springs. 

"Unlike  oil  wells,  Tuscany 's  steam  springs  give  no  signs  of 
drying  up.  The  springs  around  Larderello.  the  center  of  the 
boric  acid  industry,  yield  from  (3.000  to  30,800  pounds  of  steam 
an  hour.  Just  whence  the  steam  comes  let  geologists  argue. 
It  can  be  had  for  the  drilling  at  half  a  dozen  places  from  five 
to  twenty  miles  distant.  Steam  naturally  suggested  power. 
Some  ten  years  before  the  war.  Prince  (iinori  Conti,  the  head  of 
the  boric  acid  works,  turned  the  natural  steam  directly  into  a 
piston  engine.  It  worked,  and  a  larger  one  was  built  to  drive 
the  dynamo  that  lit  the  boric  acid  works  at  Larderello.  That 
engine  has  now  been  running  fifteen  years. 

"Not  long  before  the  war  a  more  ambitious  plan  was  begun. 
It  was  decided  to  build  a  turbo-generator  of  2.">0  kilowatts.  In 
this  larger  project  natural  steam  is  used  as  fuel  rather  than  as 
direct  motive  power.  There  were  fears  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
gases  in  the  steam  on  turbine  blades  and  difficulties  in  con- 
densing these  gases. 

"With  this  equipment  power  was  provided  for  various  of  the 
company's  plants  and  sent  to  Volterra.  more  than  thirty  miles 
away.  So  this  ancient  Etruscan  city,  with  a  history  that  goes 
back  to  centuries  before  Christ,  was  the  first  to  draw  its  electric 
power  from  the  underground  heal  of  the  globe. 

"Now  the  power  plant  has  been  greatly  expanded.  Three 
units  of  2,500  kilowatts  each  were  installed  during  the  war  and  a 
fourth  is  under  way.  Volcanic  steam  is  used  as  the  heating 
principle,  generating  pure  water  steam  somewhat  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary water  tube  boiler.  Power  is  sent  to  Siena  and  on  to  Flor- 
ence, some  titty  miles  away,  to  Leghorn,  to  Piombino  and  to 
Massa.     A  still  larger  power  plant  is  being  planned  at  Lago." 

Other  parts  of  Italy,  we  are  told,  are  awake  to  the  possibilities 
of  volcanic  heat  as  a  source  of  power.  Her  fuel  needs  are  well 
known.  Experimental  borings  ate  being  made  near  Naples  at 
the  Solfatara,  a  small  extinct  volcano.  All  over  the  world  are 
regions  of  recent  volcanic  action  where  boiling  springs  and 
natural  steam  jets  may  yel  turn  factory  wheels  and  light  houses. 
Prince  Conti's  success  led  the  scientists  of  the  Qeophyrical  Lab- 
oratory in  Washington  to  suggest   that   Hawaii-  sugar  planta- 
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lions  illicit  find  a  source  of  power  in  Kilauea.  The  problem  is 
more  difficult  of  approach  than  was  that  at  LarderellO,  for 
boring  would  be  vastly  more  difficult.     Mr.  Bishop  continues: 

"Japan  is  another  example.  The  largest  producer  of  coal 
in  Asia,  she  has  the  smallest  reserves,  but  she  has  hot  springs 
with  possibilities  of  power.  In  New  Zealand  are  jets  of  natural 
am,  and  most  of  her  natural  supply  of  coal  is  of  low  grade,  so 
that  she  annually  imports  half  a  million  tons.  The  west  coast 
of  South  America  presents  the  same  situation,  scanty  coal  sup- 
plies ami  ol»\  ious  sources  of  volcanic  heat. 

"Whal  of  the  continental  United  States?  We  are  constantly 
being  warned  of  our  lessening  coal  reserves  and  our  disappearing 
supply  of  oil,  but  here  and  there  are  scattered  boiling  springs 
and  volcanoes  whose  surface  activity  is  at  a  minimum.  Wherever 
there  are  hot  springs  or  spouts  of  steam  of  volcanic  origin  there 
are  possibilities  of  usable  power.  Mt.  Lassen  and  Mt.  Hood 
are  two  places  which  come  to  mind.  Out  in  Sonoma  county, 
California,  an  enterprising  resort  proprietor  is  trying  to  find  out 
il  he  can  light  and  heat  his  hotel  from  his  hot  springs. 

"We  may  not  have  to  draw  on  Yellowstone  Park  to  heat  and 
light  our  Western  Empire,  but  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  could 
l>e  done,  and  done,  the  scientists  say,  with  a  minimum  of  dis- 
figurement to  the  scenic  beauty  of  that  wonderland." 


CLEANING  UP  THE  OIL  CAMPS 

SANITARY  CONDITIONS  in  the  average  oil  camp  or  in 
a  "boom*'  oil  town  are  s:>  imperfect  as  practically  to 
invite  the  visitation  of  a  costly  fire  or  epidemic,  according 
to  a  recent  report  by  C.  P.  Bowie,  petroleum  engineer,  issued  by 
the  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Such  communities  usually  have  no 
water  supply,  or  a  wholly  inadequate  one.  Garbage  and  de- 
caying vegetable  matter,  tin  cans,  old  rags  and  scrap  paper  lie 
in  heaps  about  temporary  structures  or  are  strewn  over  vacant 
lots.  Flies  swarm  and  the  atmosphere  reeks  with  offensive 
odors.     To  quote  further  an  abstract  prepared  by  the  Bureau: 

"Many  oil  men  employ  the  contract,  system  of  drilling,  which 
almost  eliminates  the  tendency  of  companies  to  build  camps  or 
-mall  towns  over  which  they  may  exercise  personal  supervision 
as  to  housing  and  sanitation.  In  the  contract  system,  the 
company  bargains  for  the  development  of  its  holdings  with  a 
contractor  who  provides,  at  a  stipulated  price,  the  material  and 
labor  for  drilling  the  wells.  The  system  relieves  the  company  of 
all  responsibility  except  its  financial  obligations  to  the  contractor. 

"The  contractor  engages  his  drillers,  tool  dressers,  and  laborers. 
Most  of  them  are  brought  from  outside  districts,  and  if  oil  is 
found  and  the  field  gives  promise  of  commercial  production,  the 
oil  workers  are  followed  by  freighters,  'jitney'  drivers,  restaurant 
keepers,  inn-keepers,  and  the  innumerable  small-trades  people 
who,  with  their  families,  go  to  make  up  the  population  of  such 
districts.  So  it  is  that  a  stretch  of  trackless  prairie  sometimes 
becomes,  almost  overnight,  a  community  numbering  thousands 
of  people  who  establish  themselves  in  temporary  buildings, 
tents,  dugouts,  lean-to  shelters,  or  even  within  four  topless  walls 
of  burlap,  or  in  the  open.  These  mushroom  communities  have 
been  aptly  termed  'rag  towns.'  Ranger,  Desdemona,  and 
Burk-Burnett,  Texas,  were  towns  of  this  type  in  1919.  While 
it  is  admitted  that  the  sanitation  conditions  in  such  communities 
are  deplorable,  it  has  been  argued  that  they  are  the  results  of 
■  braneous  circumstances  and  will  be  remedied  as  soon  as  con- 
ditions become  normal,  but  experience  has  shown  that  so-called 
'norinal'  conditions  are  never  attained  until  such  a  community 
has  been  visited  by  costly  fires  and  epidemics.  In  fact,  'normal' 
conditions  are  not  established  until  the  field  has  been  proved  a 
success  or  failure,  which  often  takes  months  or  even  years. 

"The  responsibility  for  the  betterment,  of  such  conditions 
plainly  belongs  to  the  Slate  governments;  broadly  speaking,  all 
t  he  States  have  legislation  adequate  to  cope  with  these  exigencies. 
The  enforcement  of  the  laws,  however,  too  often  is  left  to  tho 

community  itself  and  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  who  either 
think   that    the;,    can   not    afford    to  run   the  risk  of  antagonizing 

their  neighbors  by  the  enforcement  of  ordinances,  or  are  so 
engrossed  in  business  that  thej  are  indifferenl  to  the  responsi- 
bilities entrusted  to  them.  Therefore,  the  neglect  of  those  in 
authority    to    meet     these    responsibilities    brings    hardship   and 

unnecessary  misery  to  a  class  of  migratory  workers  who  may  be 
especially  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  social  unrest. 


"The  employer  is  also  a  sufferer.  He  meets  a  material  loss 
through  the  'soldiering'  of  discontented  workers,  petty  strikes, 
and  an  enormous  turnover  in  his  force  of  laborers.  Experience 
has  shown  that  insanitary  conditions  may  decrease  the  working 
efficiency  of  the  men  25  per  cent. 

"Tn  the  older  oil  fields,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  finds  that  the 
sanitary  conditions  about  oil  wells  are  practically  the  same  as  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  oilworkers 
usually  live  at  the  farmhouses  in  the  vicinity,  and  as  production 
in  the  oil  fields  becomes  settled,  the  pumping  of  the  wells  is 
carried  on  by  farm  laborers  or  by  men  who  live  in  the  neighboring 
towns.  Sanitary  conditions  in  these  districts  are  seldom  all  that 
can  be  desired;  they  are,  however,  much  superior  to  conditions 
in  the  new  oil  fields  of  less  populated  districts." 


RECREATIONAL  DEFECTS  OF  THE  MOVIES. 

WHILE  THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  of  the  moving 
picture  is  under  frequent  discussion,  its  recreational 
value  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted.  Yet 
even  this  is  sharply  called  in  question  by  Prof.  G.  T.  W.  Patrick 
of  the  University  of  Iowa,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Play  of  a 
Nation,"  contributed  to  The  Scientific  Monthly  (Utica,  N.  Y.). 
Professor  Patrick's  article  is  somewhat  general,  but  we  quote 
only  so  much  of  it  as  refers  to  the  play-value  of  the  movies.  ( )ne 
point  in  their  favor,  he  begins,  is  that  they  are  accessible  and 
available.  They  satisfy  vicariously  the  love  of  adventure,  the 
roaming  instinct,  the  delight  in  the  new  and  the  strange  and 
the  wonderfid.  They  divert  the  weary  soul  and  relieve  the 
strain  upon  the  will.  They  bring  a  glimpse  of  fairyland  into 
lives  that  are  drab  and  prosy.  To  those  who  have  no  beauty 
in  their  surroundings,  beauty  is  brought  in  many  forms  upon 
the  screen.     But  when  this  is  said,  he  goes  on,  all  is  said: 

"  Good  play  is  out  of  doors  and  involves  the  larger  fundamental 
muscles  of  the  trunk  and  legs,  and  for  children  this  is  primary 
and  indispensable.  They  must  be  active  in  play  and  all  seden- 
tary people  must  be  active  in  play.  It  is  bad  enough  that  children 
should  be  confined  in  a  schoolroom  five  precious  hours  of  the 
day.  It  is  worse  if  they  are  penned  in  between  a  desk  and  a 
seat.  For  such  children  to  spend  still  other  hours  of  the  day 
or  evening  or  any  hours  of  their  holidays  in  confinement  is 
serious,  and  especially  in  these  days  of  universal  reading,  when 
old  and  young  alike  spend  so  many  hours  sitting,  reading  fasci- 
nating books  of  fiction,  and  interesting  magazines  and  papers. 

"In  the  moving-picture  theater  the  bodily  confinement  is 
complete  and  uncompromising.  In  the  schoolroom  the  child 
can  at  least  wriggle.  In  the  movies  the  attention  is  so  wrapt 
as  to  result  in  a  statue-like  rigidity  of  the  whole  body  for  hours. 
For  adults  this  is  unfortunate;  for  children  it  is  fatal.  Many 
moving-picture  theaters  are  stuffy.  Most  of  them  are  crowded. 
The  physical  conditions  are  thus  the  worst  possible  from  the 
standpoint  of  recreational  needs. 

"As  regards  the  use  of  the  sense-organs,  the  eye,  overworked 
among  our  modern  reading  people,  gains  no  rest  from  moving 
pictures,  but  is  taxed  to  the  very  utmost  and  kept  under  strain 
for  hours.  To  what  extent  the  eyes  will  suffer  from  the  movng 
pictures,  I  am  not  here  discussing.  I  am  only  pointing  out  the 
failure  of  the  movies  to  conform  in  this  respect  to  recreational 
requirements.  The  relations  of  the  eye  and  ear  to  our  modern 
life  are  such  that  good  music  is  of  far  greater  value  as  recreation 
and  relaxation  than  any  appeal  to  the  eye.  If  our  play  is  to 
take  the  form  of  any  entertainment  on  the  stage,  good  music 
in  any  form,  whether  in  concert,  recital,  folk  songs,  or  opera, 
would  seem  to  be  deserving  a  very  high  place. 

"Another  aspect  of  the  moving  pictures  in  their  relation  to 
the  human  mind,  which  must  be  taken  into  account,  is  their 
effect  upon  the  emotions.  The  emotional  Hooding  of  the  mind 
which  the  spectator  experiences  probably  has  no  recreational 
value  in  itself.  In  the  legitimate  drama,  this  tumult  of  the  emo- 
tions, tempered  by  the  human  voice  and  by  all  the  settings  of 
real  art,  may  be  for  the  adult  a  harmless  accompaniment  of 
esthetic  enjoyment.  In  the  moving  pictures  such  frequent  and 
excessive  overflow  of  the  emotional  life  can  hardly  fail  to  disturb 
the  delicate  balance  between  real  life  and  its  nalural  emotional 
response.  Certain  films  widely  exhibited  to  large  audiences 
draw  too  heavily  upon  I  he  emotions.  Old-time  revivalists  have 
been  censured  for  working  upon  the  feelings  of  their  hearers  by 
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appeals  to  the  very  intimate  and  personal  experiences  connected 
with  birth,  death  and  marriage.  These  tales  were  innocent 
compared  with  the  harrowing  scenes  sometimes  presented  on 
the  screen.  Tears  flow  and  the  breast  heaves,  but  the  natural 
expression  of  emotional  states  through  action  is  prohibited.  In 
real  life  such  emotional  situations  lead  to  action.  In  the  movies 
nothing  happens.      The  natural  response  is  lacking. 

"We  must  conclude  therefore  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
psychology  of  play,  the  movies  offer  little  of  recreational  value, 
while  for  children  they  may  be  the  source  of  the  most  pernicious 
mischief.  The  physical  decadence  which  is  anyway  threatening 
our  people  because  of  our  modern  life  of  comfort,  ease,  and  in- 
activity, with  its  excessive  demands  upon  the  brain  and  its 
neglect  of  physical  de- 
velopment, is  likely  to 
receive  a  considerable 
impetus  from  the  mov- 
ing pictures." 

When  society  comes 
to  its  senses  and  sweeps 
bad  pictures  from  the 
stage,  then,  says  Pro- 
fessor Patrick,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  recreational 
and  educational  value 
of  the  movies  will  be 
more  carefully,  raised. 
The  recreational  value, 
he  is  sure,  is  slight, 
while  the  educational 
value  he  considers 
greatly  overestimated. 
The  child  learns  by 
doing,  not  by  seeing. 
What  is  important  is 
that  he  himself  should 
learn  to  contribute  to 
human  utilities.  He 
continues: 

' "  Mr.  Chesterton  says 
that  our  modern  people 
do  not  know  how  to 
amuse  themselves  be- 
cause they  are  not  free 
men.  Our  amusements 
are  mechanical,  as  our 
whole  life  is.  We  have 
to  be  amused  by  ma- 
chinery, such  as  the 
cinema  and  the  auto- 
mobile. True  recrea- 
tion is  that  in  which 
we  ourselves  partici- 
pate.      There    must    be    action    and    self-expression. 

"It  will  not  do  to  lay  all  the  evils  of  the  present  time — and 
they  are  very  threatening — upon  our  institutions  nor  upon  the 
war.  To  a  considerable  extent  they  have  their  source  in  the 
unstable  brain  of  the  individual.  Our  material  and  social 
environment  is  changing  very  rapidly,  while  the  human  brain 
and  body  are  changing  little    or  not  at  all. 

"Nothing  would  do  mor<  towards  the  solution  of  our  social 
problems  than  providing  healthful  and  harmonizing  recreations 
for  the  nation.  The  way  to  do  this  may  be  beset  with  difficult  i  - 
but  the  true  approach  seems  to  be  through  the  public  schools. 
The  cultivation  of  good  tast<  in  si  lecting  our  amusements  would 
do  something,  but  practical  results  will  be  more  likely  to  follow 
the  enlarged  opportunities  for  good  sports  and  healthful  plays 
and  a  revision  of  our  school  program  in  the  direction  of  the 
English  system,  in  which  sports  and  play  are  an  integral  part  of 
public  school  curriculum." 

In  conclusion  Professor  Patrick  says  that  the  threi  recrea- 
tions of  the  great  body  of  the  American  people — the  dance,  the 
movies,  the  automobile — ''do  not  rank  high  in  real  recreational 
value';  one  has  ''a  doubtful  social  value"  and  one  "  a  per- 
nicious influence." 


Courtesy  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady    N.  Y. 

A   MILLION   VOLTS  JUMPING  A   NEEDLE   GAP   OF   NINE   FEET. 
Below  is  seen  a  sphere  gap  also  used  lor  testing  high  voltage. 


POWER  AT  A  MILLION  VOLTS 

SUCCESSFUL  GENERATION  OF  ELECTRIC  POWER 
at  more  than  one  million  volts  has  just  been  accomplished 
at  the  -high  voltage  engineering  laboratory  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Pittsfield,  Mass..  we  are  told  by  Ti,< 
Rail/can  Renew  (Chicago,).  The  power,  which  was  generated 
in  the  company's  plant,  was  "stepped  up"  by  transformer 
equipment  until  the  electric  pressure  reached  the  enormous 
voltage  of  one  million.  An  arc  was  formed  across  a  gap  nine 
feet  wide      The  actual  transmission  was  for  a  short  distance  only, 

within  the  building, 
but  it  was  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  feasibility 
of  sending  electric 
energy  for  much  greater 
distances  than  have 
heretofore  been  prac- 
ticable.    We  read: 

"Physical  laws  ap- 
plying to  high  voltage 
phenomena  were  found 
to  hold  good  at  these 
enormous  potentials. 
Tests  were  made  on 
strings  of  standard  ten- 
inch  suspension  insu- 
lators up  to  1,100,000 
volts.  The  laws  in  re- 
lation to  the  loss  through 
radiation  from  the  con- 
ductor were  checked 
and  found  to  hold.  A 
short  transmission  line 
was  tested  and  results 
indicated  that,  a  line 
using  four-inch  diameter 
conductors  or  larger 
would  be  necessary  at 
1 ,000,000  volts. 

"The  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  tests  is 
the  result  of  more  than 
thirty  years  of  constant 
experimentation  during 
which  time  transmission 
voltages  have  arisen 
steadily  from  the  first 
15,000-volt  line  built  in 
Pittsfield  in  1891.  The 
voltage  range  and  the 
distance  for  which  elec- 
tric current  can  be 
transmitted  have  been 
greatly  increased  since  then.  A-  power  line  is  now  under 
construction  in  California  Avhich  will  carry  current  for  a 
distance  of  approximately  250  miles,  and  this  plant  will  in  itself 
establish  a  record.  Tin;  apparatus  for  it  was  made  in  Pittsfield. 
The  successful  transmission  of  electric  energy  at  a  million  volts 
points  out  the  possibilities  of  covering  much  greater  distances  if 
necessary. 

"The   high    voltage   engineering  laboratory   and  transformer 
testing  plant  at  the  Pittsfield  works  is  unique  among  such  estab- 
lishments in  the  LTnited  Slates.      The  building  contains  compli  :■ 
power  transformer  testing  facilities,  and  the  high  voltage  labor- 
atory where  work  requiring  potentials  well  up  into  hundreds 
thousands  of  volts  is  carried  on.     The  high  voltage  laboratory 
is  the  only  one  of  the  kind   capable  of  reproducing  with  any 
degree  of  similarity  the  high  potential  occurring  in  actual  trans- 
mission   practise.      The   General    Electric   ( '<>.    expended    nearly 
a  million  dollars  m  building  and  equipping  this  feature  of  the 
Pittsfield  plant.      There  are  about  one  and  one-half  miles  of  bar 
' .  pper   and   approximately   57    miles   of   cable   in    the   test 
equipment.     The  total  weight  of  the  copper  in  the  installation 
is   marly    100    tons,    and    il-    COSl    \\;l>   approximately    $100,000. 
The  high  voltage  transformer  used  there  has  the  highest  voltage 
rating  of  any  in  the  United  States  with  the  exception  of  a  du] 
cate  at  the  Schenectady  works  of  the  same  company." 


12. 
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MOTORING  AND  TYPHOID 

THE  CITY-DWELLEB  is  apparently  in  greater dangerof 
■acting  disease  when  he  b  touring  in  the  country 
than  when  he  stays  at  home.  He  does  not  have  to  be 
particular  about  his  drinking  water  at  home,  for  the  Board  of 
Health  sees  to  all  that.  So  in  the  country  he  drinks  everything 
watery  that  he  runs  acres-,  and  frequently  is  ill  in  consequence. 
For  years,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  Public  Works  (.New  York), 
it  lias  been  common  for  health  officials  to  expect  a  greater  or 
less  increase  in  the  typhoid  rate  in  the  late  summer  and  early 
lall.  such  cases  having  been  contracted  chiefly  by  drinking  im- 
pure water  at  resorts,  and  being  classified  as  "vacation  typhoid." 
During  the  past  lew  years  the  water  supplies  in  popular  resorts 
have  been  pretty  well  looked  after,  and  most  of  the  cases  of 
""vacation  typhoid"  probably  have  been  caused  by  impure 
well  water  at  farmhouses  and  boarding-houses.     We  read: 

"During  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  amount  of  automobile  touring  has  greatly  augmented  the 
danger  of  typhoid  contracted  on  these  pleasure  trips.  Not  only 
are  those  touring  through  the  country  liable  to  drink  from  pol- 
luted wells  or  streams,  but,  in  certain  sections  of  the  country 
especially,  a  great  many  of  them  camp  out  at  points  in  more  or 
less  common  use,  generally  on  the  outskirts  of  cities.  Since  in 
the  majority  cf  cases  these  camping  places  are  under  no  super- 
vision whatever,  their  condition  from  the  point  of  view  cf 
sanitation  soon  becomes  dangerous  to  campers,  and  there  is 
great  probability  that  many  of  thern  may  become  centers  of 
tvnhoid  dissemination. 

"The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  is  looking  into  this 
matter,  paying  especial  attention  to  the  national  parks,  en- 
deavoring to  make  them  safe  and  sanitary  for  the  vast  numbers 
who  have  recently  taken  to  touring  them.  On  May  15  the 
service  sent  its  first  sanitary  engineers  into  Yellowstone,  Mt. 
Rainier,  Yosemite  and  Grand  Canyon  parks,  while  other 
engineers  are  being  sent  to  the  other  parks  as  they  become 
available.  In  the  largest  and  most  popular  parks,  such  as 
Yellowstone,  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  sanitarian  to  remain  all 
summer.  The  work  of  the  health  service  consists  in  examining 
and  protecting  health  supplies,  disposing  of  garbage  and  sewage, 
inspecting  milk  and  food  and  the  way  they  are  handled,  pro- 
viding for  camp  policing  and  sanitation,  and  preventing  malaria. 
Malaria-carrying  mosquitoes  have  been  found  in  Yosemite  Park 
and  special  efforts  are  being  made  to  eradicate  them  thee  and 
prevent   'hem  from  obtaining  ft  foothold  in  other  parks. 

"A  number  of  cities,  especially  in  the  West,  have  provide:! 
special  camping  places  near  their  boundaries  where  water  and 
sanitary  facilities  are  provided,  and  which  are  under  a  more  or 
less  continuous  supervision.  From  a  health  view,  if  from  no 
other,  it  is  desirable  that  all  such  camping  places  be  tinder  strict 
supervision  of  some  State,   county  or  city  authority. 

"The  State  Highway  Department  of  Pennsylvania  has  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  inquiries  relative  to  possible  camping  sites 
on  the  highways  of  that  State  and  finds  that  few,  if  any,  muni- 
cipalities provide  such  sites.  It  is  reported  that  there  are  no 
suitable  locations  for  camping  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
but  the  automobile  club  of  that  city  is  endeavoring  to  provide 
camp  grounds  on  Roosevelt  Boulevard.  On  the  Lincoln  High- 
way there  are  scores  of  camp  sites  along  the  Juniata  River,  and 
there  are  numerous  places  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
on  this  highway  where  private  land  owners  permit  tourists  to 
occupy  their  ground.  A  number  of  local  motor  clubs  through- 
out the  State  have  arranged  for  i'vee  camping  sites,  but  so 
far  a<  can  be  learned  no  municipalities  of  the  State  have 
charge  of  any   of   these  sites,   nor  does  it  appear  that  there 

any  special  precautions  taken  towards  insuring  sanitary 
conditions.  Even  En  the  notice  sent  out  by  the  State  Highway 
Department  it  is  urged  upon  all  users  of  sites  that  they  gather 
up  waste  paper  and  other  debris  upon  leaving',  but  no  warning 
is  given  of  the  dancer  of  insanitary  practises. 

"  Ft  woidd  seem  as  though  all  State  health  departments  should 
take  action  in  this  matter,  posting  signs  at  all  places  used  either 
with  or  without  permission  by  numbers  of  touring  parties,  giving 
instructions  a-  to  where  safe  water  may  be  obtained,  advising  the 
boiling  of  doubtful  water,  and  giving  instructions  for  salutary  use 

of  the  grounds.     In  addition,  they  should  arrange  to  secure  in 
mi  enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations  relative  to  the 

Use  of  camping     iteg,  either  directly  through  their  own  agents  or 
through    the    nearest    local    bends    of    health.      It     would    seem 


probable  that  funds  for  the  payment  of  at  least  a  considerable 
part  of  the  cost  of  this  oversight  might  be  obtained  by  contri- 
butions by  State  or  local  motor  clubs,  since  it  is  the  motorists 
themselves  who  would  chiefly  be  benefited  by  the  enforcement 
of  such  sanitary  regulations." 


TIME  TO  FIGHT  THE  PLAGUE 

PLAGUE  BELTED  THE  WORLD  in  1914.  The  war 
gave  it  time  to  dig  itself  in,  and  it  is  now  well  established. 
If  the  nations  of  the  earth  desirs  to  avoid  a  great  outbreak 
they  must  take  united  action,  says  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Nation's  Health  (Washington).  Now  is  the  time  for  inter- 
national work;  when  the  outbreak  comes,  the  opportunity  to 
ward  it  off  will  be  past.  Sanitary  officers,  the  writer  thinks, 
should  feel  apprehensive  over  the  present  plague  situation. 
Prior  to  the  war,  bubonic  plague  had  become  established  in 
China,  India,  the  West  (\>._  t  of  Africa,  and  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  central  California.  These  acted  as  reservoirs  from 
which  plague  flowed  out  from -time  to  time  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold in  new  territory.     He  continues: 

"If  there  was  a  concentrated  rodent  population  and  rats  had 
free  access  to  liurrfan  habitations,  the  epidemic,  in  the  absence 
of  intelligent  control  operations,  was  large  in  proportion  to  the 
population.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  sparseness  of 
rodent  or  human  population,  or  if  human  beings  dwelt  for  the 
most  part  in  a  rat-free  environment,  only  a  few  sporadic  human 
cases  occurred.  If  the  city  rat  lived  in  fairly  close  proximity 
to  the  suburban  and  rural  wild  rodent,  plague  would  be  passed  to 
the  latter  with  a  gradual  lowering  of  virulence,  the  production 
of  chronic  plague,  and  the  establishment  of  residual  focus. 

"While  the  experiences  of  the  Public  Health  Service  in  Cali- 
fornia demonstrated  how  well  nigh  impossible  is  the  eradication 
of  such  a  foctis,  they  also  showed  the  practicability  of  delimiting 
the  infected  area  and  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease 
into  urban  centers. 

"Just  prior  to  the  war  with  Germany,  plague  was  reported  in 
Yenezuela,  Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Cuba,  Louisiana,  and 
California,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere;  in  the  Azores  and  Russia; 
in  Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia,  Ceylon,  India,  Siam,  Indo-China, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Philippines, 
China  and  Japan;  in  Egypt,  Morocco,  Tripoli,  Senegal,  British 
East  Africa,  German  East  Africa,  Zanzibar,  and  Mauritius; 
in  Australia,  Hawaii  and  New  Caledonia.  In  other  words,  on 
June  30,  1914,  plague  belted  the  world. 

"Then  submarines  and  raiders  began  to  infest  the  seas;  in  a 
moment  the  shipping  of  the  world  was  diverted  to  the  carriage 
of  munitions;  steamships  moved  in  convoys;  international  mari- 
time schedules  were  rearranged,  and  many  hitherto  busy  ports 
were  temporarily  abandoned;  the  fleets  of  the  globe  were  taken 
over  by  the  Allies;  production  fell  off  enormously;  Avorld  com- 
merce underwent  a  complete  metamorphosis.  In  spite  of  this 
tremendous  change,  the  Armistice  found  plague  distributed 
practically  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  five  years  before. 
In  other  words,  while  commerce  had  not  spread  the  disease, 
civilization  had  been  too  busy  in  its  fight  for  self-preservation 
to  wage  warfare  against  pestilence. 

"In  the  period  of  readjustment  which  succeeded,  the  nations 
found  themselves  impoverished  and  for  the  most  part  that  con- 
dition still  prevails.  People  who  are  struggling  for  the  barest 
necessities  of  life  cannot  appreciate  the  necessity  for  plague 
eradication,  therefore  plague  has  had  seven  years  in  which  to  dig 
itself  in  and  to  establish  chronic  enzootic  foci. 

"Just  now  ship  movement  is  still  below  the  pre-war  average 
rate.  World  commerce  will  keep  pace  with  the  return  of  pros- 
perity and  correspondingly  the  potentialities  of  plague  diffusion 
will  increase.  If  plague  is  actively  combated  now  while  shipping 
is  slack,  those  potentialities  will  not  be  realized.  Plague  can 
be  more  cheaply  fought  now  than  later  and  future  losses  from 
disastrous  quarantine   may   be   avoided. 

"Some  international  agency  should  at  onco  commence  an 
organized  campaign  against  plague.  The  world  menace  of  the 
disease  should  be  signalized  to  the  nations,  and  infected  ports 
should  be  stimulated  and  assisted  to  the  end  that  plague  repres- 
sive measures  be  immediately  instituted.  What  has  been  done 
in  stamping  out  yellow  fever  indicates  how  successful  such  move- 
ments could  be.  The  energetic  prosecution  of  a  world-wide  anti- 
plague  campaign  is  to-day  the  crying  sanitary  need." 
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TO   RESURRECT  THE   OLD   WOODEN   CAR 

THE  OLD  WOODEN  FREIGHT  CARS  that  have  been 
taking  up  track  room  by  thousands,  are  to  be  furbished 
up,  reinforced,  given  a  new  coat  of  paint  and  put  to  work 
again.  Railroads  are  thinking  up  ways  of  saving  an  honest 
penny  as  well  as  of  turning  it.  To  the  public,  holding  its 
breath  and  waiting  expectantly  for  the  rates  to  sag  a  little,  the 
saving  proposition  looks  like  an  eminently  sensible  one.  So 
when  you  see  the  faithful  old  wooden  "box"  or  "flat"  trundling 
past  your  Pullman  window,  forbear  to  smile,  and  nod  approval 
instead.  During  the  war,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  Railway 
Review  (Chicago),  many  railroads  found  the  cost  of  maintenance 
on  these  cars  so  high  that  they  concluded  it  was  cheaper  to 
remove  them  from  service  and  dismantle  them  than  to  repair 
and  keep  them  in  use.  This  attitude  seems  reasonable,  when ' 
one  takes  into  consideration  the  cost  of  switching,  delay  to 
traffic,  damage  to  freight,  and  repairs.  Yet  many  roads  have 
found  the  cause  of  this  great  outlay  and  have  removed  it;  thus 
keeping  the  old  cars  in  service  and  earning  from  them  a  good 
revenue.     He  continues: 

"It  is  poor  economy  to  allow  these  cars  to  stand  around, 
taking  up  track  room,  becoming  more  and  more  dilapidated, 
and  not  earning  a  penny.  Just  now  seems  to  be  the  opportune 
time  to  make  ready  to  take  care  of  these  cars  when  the  order 
comes.  If  one  road  finds  it  economical  to  rebuild  the  majority, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  others  can  not  do  likewise. 

"No  doubt  many  of  the  wooden  cars  have  been  useless  so 
long  that  they  are  hopelessly  decayed,  but  most  of  them  have 
only  a  few  weak  parts,  and  these  can  be  strengthened,  making 
the  car  almost  as  good  as  new.  Some  roads  have  a  large  per- 
centage of  wooden  cars,  as  they  have  not  done  much  buying 
since  the  heavier  engines  were  put  into  service.  The  idea  of 
destroying  all  these  cars  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

"A  careful  inspection  should  be  made  of  every  wooden  car 
on  hand,  and  those  decayed  or  wrecked  beyond  repair  should 
be  dismantled  at  once.  The  necessarj^  salvage  to  repair  the 
remaining  cars  should  be  saved.  A  careful  estimate  should 
be  made  of  the  cost  of  rebuilding  these  cars  and  the  program 
worked  out  so  that  everything  will  be  ready  to  order  the  material 
and  do  the  work  when  the  time  comes. 

"There  is  no  improvement  on  the  new  modern  ear  that  can 
not  be  apphed  to  the  old  wooden  car,  and  that  at  very  little 
more  expense.  Parts  now  are  made  that  strengthen  every 
weak  part  of  these  cars,  and  it  seems  a  mistake  to  destroy  all 
of  them.  Many  parts  on  the  old  car  are  standard  on  the  modern 
car,  and  enough  improvements  can  be  put  on  the  old  car  to 
make  it  really  valuable." 

All  these  betterments,  we  are  told,  can  be  applied  to  the  old 
car  for  the  same  amount  which  they  cost  on  the  new  one,  and 
without  disturbing  the  other  parts  of  the  car  to  any  extent.  To 
quote  further: 

'Although  old  cars  have  depreciated,  many  to-day  are  worth 
more  than  they  cost  when  new,  owing  to  the  advances  in  material 
and  labor.  The  prices  of  new  equipment  have  increased,  in 
some  cases  over  200  per  cent.  A  car  that  cost  SI, 250  in  1912, 
costs  S3, 000  at  the  present  time. 

"The  claim  can  not  be  substantiated  that  these  cars  are  too 
small  and,  for  that  reason,  are  out  of  date,  for  there  is 
still  a  demand  for  small  cars.  Many  of  the  100,000  capacity 
cars  to-day  are  hauling  less  than  one  of  these  small  cars  will 
hold. 

"Often  when  inspection  is  left  to  the  car  foreman,  he  is  too 
rigid  in  his  decisions,  and  a  car  that  should  be  rebuilt  will  be 
recommended  for  dismantling.  Perhaps  his  error  is  because 
lie  does  not  understand  the  value  of  the  old  car,  or  it  may  be 
that  he  is  overburdened  with  work  and  does  not  have  the  facilities 
to  handle  anything  in  addition.  Facilities  must  be  provided 
to  make  the  rehabilitation  of  these  cars  profitable. 

"It  costs  money  in  these  days  to  dismantle  cars — money 
which  could  be  used  much  more  advantageously  in  building 
up.  Every  time  a  car  is  torn  down,  another  must  be  built 
to  take  its  place,  if  the  same  amount  of  business  is  to  be  handled : 
hence  this  is  a  serious  question:  'What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  old  wooden  cars?'  " 


MORE  SUICIDES— WHY? 

SUICIDE  IS  AGAIN  on  the  increase*  according  to  The 
Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
(New  York).  There  are  indications,  it  says,  that  the 
downward  trend  in  the  suicide  death-rate  which  has  continued 
since  1915  has  received  a  decided  check  this  year.    We  read: 

"During  the  first  seven  months  of  1921,  the  rate  from  suicide 
among  more  than  thirteen  million  industrial  policyholders  was  7.3 
per  100,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  26  per  cent,  over  the  rate  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1920.  Other  observers  have  noted 
the  same  facts  in  their  respective  fields.  The  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene  has  called  attention  to  the  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  suicides,  especially  among  ex-soldiers  and  others 
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SUICIDE  RAT 

TE  PER   100,000  FOR 

TEN  YEARS. 

The  unbroken  lines  above  show   the  rate  for  the  general 

population;  the  broken  line.-;  below  show  the  rate  for  wage- 

earners   in    a   large    industrial    insurance   company.       The 

decrease  from  1915  to  1920  has  halted,  we  are  told,  and  the 

rate  is  now  rising  again. 

in  the  general  population.  The  suicide  rates  of  the  past  ten  years 
present  some  very  interesting  characteristics  as  shown  on  the 
accompanying  graph.  This  graph  points  out  that  there  have 
been  two  distinct  periods  within  the  last  decade.  First,  there  are 
the  years  1911  to  1915,  which  preceded  the  intense  industrial 
activity  incident  to  the  war.  They  were  years  of  below-average 
economic  prosperity,  and  we  find  only  slight  changes  in  the  sui- 
cide death-rate  during  this  period.  Wage-earners  show  a  slight 
decline;  the  general  population  of  the  Registration  Area  a  slight 
increase.  But  in  neither  case  are  the  changes  of  great  signifi- 
cance. The  second  period,  beginning  with  1915.  shows  marked 
changes.  These  were  the  war  years  of  great  economic  expansion 
and  increased  prosperity  for  the  great  body  of  the  American 
people.  Every  year,  both  among  the  insured  and  the  general 
population,  recorded  marked  declines  in  the  suicide  rate.  The 
straight  lines  in  the  graph  show  the  sharp  tendency  toward  reduc- 
tion. In  1920,  the  rate  among  insured  wage-earners  was  less 
than  one-half  what  it  had  been  in  1911.  Yet.  in  the  later  months 
of  1920,  a  fundamental  change  seems  to  have  set  in  which  has 
continued  throughout  the  first  seven  months  of  1921.  Month 
after  month,  the  suicide  rate  is  mounting  over  the  corresponding 
figures  for  the  months  of  1920,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  rate 
for  the  whole  year  will  be  higher  than  for  the  preceding  one.  It 
is  an  interesting  problem  to  know  whether  the  unemployment 
situation  of  the  last  year  is.  in  fact,  responsible  for  the  observed 
conditions  as  to  suicide.  Are  suicide  rates  a  very  sensitive  index 
of  the  prevailing  economic  well-being  of  the  people?    It  would 

seem    m>." 
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CLEMENCEAU   AND  HIS  POILUS  ETERNALIZED  IN  STONE 


MR.  WILSON  HAS  NO  STATUE  erected  to  recognize 
his  leadership  of  the  nation  in  the  war,  tho  he  is  to 
have  a  "Foundation"  to  perpetuate  his  ideals.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  his;  Clemenceau  has  his,  and  precedent 
even  was  created  when  the  "Tiger"  delivered  the  address  at 
the  unveiling  of  his  replica  in  stone.  Clemenceau  could 
fact'  himself,  but  not  the  pho- 
tographers. He  ordered  them 
to  go  or  he  would  quit  the  stand. 
When  they  demurred  he 
ordered  the  Prefect  "to  throw 
them  out  by  the  neck  if  they 
wouldn't  go  otherwise."  Along 
with  Clemenceau  are  honored 
the  soldiers  of  the  Vendee,  for 
it  is  at  Sainte-Hermine,  where 
the  "Tiger,"  spent  his  youth, 
that  this  statue  is  now  erected. 
His  words  cabled  to  American 
papers  sound  the  old  note: 

"We  know  that  the  victory 
belongs  to  all  the  Allies-  We 
should  not  be  worthy  of  our- 
selves if  we  forgot  it.  It  is 
not  less  apparent  to-day  that 
proof  came  for  the  need  of 
alliance  as  soon  as  their  arms 
fell  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

"I  felt  that  on  the  first  day, 
and  prompt  confirmation  has 
not  been  lacking. 

"The  danger  of  falling  back 
into  old  formations  became  at 
once  apparent.  Our  war  of  the 
Entente  would  have  been  a 
derisive  adventure  if  it  had 
not  forever  slammed  the  door 
on  such  a  worn-out  policy. 

"We  have  all  need  for  each 
other  on  an  equal  footing.  It 
is  on  the  prosaic  calculation  of 
our  interests  in  the  full  light  of 
day  that   the  future    ought  to 

be  founded.  We  have  all  given  too  much  of  ourselves  to  the 
common  cause  not  to  keep  our  respect  for  it,  and  we  feel  pro- 
foundly the  necessity  for  unity  in  times  of  difficulty. 

"Does  not  the  size  of  modern  war  forbid  any  one  to  think  of 
militarism?  Our  conscience,  our  sentiments,  our  wishes  are  for 
peace,  and  we  will  never  lose  a  chance  of  giving  proof  of  that. 
I. it  tlien>  then  be  no  hidden  thoughts  representing  us  as  an 
eventual  danger,  and,  above  all,  let  none  make  the  mistake  of 
making  a  show  which  could  be  mistaken  by  Germany  to  bean 
advance  of  sympathy  at  compound  interest. 

"Germany  sought  domination  by  an  extortionate  race.  As 
long  as  she  has  not  abandoned  this  foolish  dream,  the  alliance 
cannot  weaken  ..except  to  the  detriment  of  that  one  among  us 
who  gives  way.  Our  watchword  should  be  this:  Neither  to 
dominate  nor  to  be  dominated;  peace  of  equity  for  all  the  world. 

"At  Versailles,  we  made  Germany  bow  tho  knee.     How,  then, 

lias  she  been  allowed   to  forget   it'.'" 

Hifl  respects  are  paid  to  us  also  in  "no  measured  terms"  as 
t  he  reporter  reminds  us: 

"  For  the  maintenance  of  peace,  our  allies  fell  I  lie  necessity  of 

offering   us   their  Concurrence,   without    waiting  for   the  French 


Illustrations  from  '  ^'Illustration, "  Paris 

CITIZENS    OF    THE    VENDEE. 

Clemenceau  and  his  poilus  in  the  trenches.     Tho  statue  erected  at 
Sainte-Hermine  in  honor  of  "the  Tiger." 


negotiator  to  ask  for  it.  With  this  object,  they  made  engage- 
ments which  one  day  they  will  be  reminded  of.  Thanks  to  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  their  acts  at  this  moment  are  being  decided 
by  ours. 

"I  see  that  at  this  moment  every  one  is  magnificently  busy 
about  assuring  the  peace  of  the  world  in  the  Far  East.  We  can 
wish  only  success  for  such  a  noble  enterprise.  But  we  are  mani- 
festly of  the  world,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  is  a  considerable 
way  away,  while  our  frontier 
is  near  to  Germany.  Why  not, 
then,  recognize  that  all  just 
causes  are  rigorously  bound 
together? 

"The  Washington  Confer- 
ence might  find  in  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  a  fine  occasion 
to  redress  the  faults  of  execu- 
tion which  are  to-day  apparent. 
"More  than  ever  the  interests 
of  peoples  are  intertwined. 
The  appeal  of  France  should 
be  heard  oy  all  to  assure  a 
durable  condition  of  peace  in 
Europe,  without  which  noth- 
ing can  be  established. 

"America  wishes  universal 
peace  as  much  as  France  and 
England.  That  was  the  mean- 
ing of  her  intervention  on  out- 
side against  Germany.  What 
a  strange  epilog,  then,  if  she 
had  summoned  the  represen- 
tatives of  civilization  only  to 
tell  them  of  her  disinterested- 
ness in  the  cause  of  humanity 
for  which  she  had  spilled  so 
much  blood.  That  could  not 
be. 

"No  one,  in  truth,  can  refuse 
to  consider  the  French  question 
from  the  same  point  of  view 
as  the  question  of  the  Pacific. 
And,  if  any  one  should  make 
the  attempt,  all  peoples  would 
not  be  long  in  disavowing  him. 
For  the  circle  of  human  soli- 
darity never  ceases  to  grow, 
and  our  contemporaries  are  be- 
ginning to  learn  to  fear  for  themselves  when  they  have  given 
others  cause  for  fear." 

In  The  Associated  Press  dispatch  some  variants  of  the  fore- 
going with  some  additional  phrases  are  given  of  the  speech 
whose  keynote  was  "Remember": 

"Let  us  remember  and  let  us  keep  from  substituting  by  vain 
words  the  acts  which  are  expected  of  the  country.  Let  us  re- 
member France's  mo  I  to,  '  Live  in  the  Peace  of  Justice  or  Perish.' 

"Victory  was  a  victory  by  all  the  Allies.  But  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  was  disarmed  the  trouble  commenced  in  the  Entente. 
At  Versailles  we  bended  C.ermany's  knee.  Why  has  she  been 
permitted  to  forget  it?  We  hold  her  signature  to  undertakings 
which  count  no  longer.  Yesterday  we  were  the  victors.  Let  no 
one  place  us  in  the  situation  where  we  ask  whether  we  still  are 
victors. 

"I  am  not  here  to  accuse  any  one.  Evil  came  from  the  fact 
that  chiefs  with  the  powers  of  subordinates  wielded  control 
that  had  to  be  controlled. 

"We  showed  supreme  weakness — we  lacked  nothing,  neither 
in  right  nor  in  power.  It  IS  not  too  late  to  say  that  reparations 
and  securities  are   inseparable   terms:    that    each    Frenchman  is 
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WHAT   THE   MOTORIST    SEES    BY   A   FRENCH   WAYSIDE, 
sculptor,  Sicard,  tried  to  realize  the  "Tiger's"  two  phrases:  "It  is  not  I  who  am  interesting,  it  is  thepoilus,"  and  "I  make  war!' 


The 


worth    one    German,    and    that    France    renounces    nothing   of 
what  is  due  her." 

In  L' Illustration  (Paris)  is  this  picturesque  account  of  the 
statue: 

"The  excursionists  who  in  recent  weeks  have  been  touring 
in  the  Vendee  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sables-d'Olonne  and  of 
Uoche-Sur-Yon,  and  who  have  followed  the  state  road  which 
goes  from  Chantonnay  to  Lucon,  have  no  doubt  met  a  surprize. 
For  as  they  passed  by  Sainte-Hermine,  a  place  of  about  eighteen 
hundred  inhabitants  in  the  Arrondissement  of  Fontenay-le- 
Comte,  their  eyes  were  suddenly  confronted  with  a  strange 
group  of  statuary  whose  white  brilliance  stands  out  against  the 
sky  and  the  verdure  of  the  surrounding  foliage.  This  group 
stands  on  a  stretch  of  greensward  between  a  little  old  house  and 
a  new  building  occupied  by  a  hatter.  The  lower  part  of  the 
group  consists  of  some  helmeted  soldiers  in  a  trench,  their 
shoes  heavy  with  mud.  Dominating  the  group  is  a  civilian, 
wearing  a  traveling  cloak  and  a  small  soft  hat.  With  tense  face 
and  grave  eyes,  he  scans  the  horizon,  while  the  rough  faces  of 
the  fighting  men  are  lifted  towards  him. 

"This  silhouette  of  a  man  with  nervously  clenched  hands 
drooping  mustache,  and  prominent  cheek-bones,  who  would  not 
recognize  it?  It  is  Georges  Clemenceau.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  his  British  monument  in  Wales,  which  has  recently  been 
unveiled.  Mr.  Clemenceau  rightfully  has  his  in  the  Vendee 
which  honors  itself  in  ha'dng  given  him  birth.  In  truth,  it  was 
in  the  humble  little  community  of  Mouilleron-en-Pareds  that  Mr. 
Clemenceau  was  born  in  1841.  But  his  youth  was  passed  al 
Sainte-Hermine,  and  Sainte-Hermine  claims  him  for  her  own. 
What  is  more,  when  consulted  by  the  monument  committee.  Mr. 
Clemenceau  himself  selected  the  place  at  which  the  monument 
should  be  erected. 

"The  commission  to  execute  the  statue  was  given  to  the  sculp- 
tor Sicard,  a  personal  friend  of  the  former  French  Premier.  He 
lias  been  working  at  Sainte-Hermine  for  two  years,  where  with 
his  assistants  he  has  quarried  and  carved  the  block  of  stone — 
t he  hard  rock  of  Bouillenay  in  Burgundy,  out  of  which  he  has 
brought  forth  these  singularly  expressive  and  vivid  figures. 
The  artist  took  his  inspiration  from  a  famous  phrase  of  Mr. 
Clemenceau  uttered  in  the(  'h  amber  of  Deputies,  which  is:  "I  make 
war!'  And  also  from  the  other  phrase  that  the  former  Premier 
often  repeated:  '  It  is  not  I  who  am  interesting,  it  is  the  poilns!' 
Mr.  Sicard  therefore  has  kept  them  together.  What  is  more, 
how  many  there  are  who  have  thus  seen  Clemenceau  standing 
erect  on  a  trench,  friendly  and  familiar  among  the  men  as  a 
symbol  of  that  hope  which  was  to  bring  us  victory.-' 


A  DIMINISHING  POET 

10NGFELLOW  IS  SO  TAKEN  FOR  GRANTED  by  us 
that  he  is  seldom  mentioned  outside  of  school.  It  might 
-A  appear  that  he  is  becoming  somewhat  of  a  myth  in  Eng- 
land since  a  writer  there  only  a  week  or  so  ago  referred  to  him, 
not  by  name,  but  as  "a  rather  obscure  genius."  And  the  oc- 
casion of  it  was  to  point  to  a  refutation  of  one  of  his  principal 
poems  about  "footprints."  brought  about  by  Charlie  Chaplin, 
who  had  made  his  own  indelible  in  cement  at  his  California  home. 
It  is  long  since  one  has  seen  a  reappraisal  of  Longfellow,  but 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  has  contributed  one  to  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph.  We  quote  some  parts  of  this  as  a  reminder  to  some 
of  our  poetry  editors  of  departed  glories  in  the  American 
Parnassus: 

"We  may  smile  at  Longfellow's  sentimentalisms,  and  we  may 
remain  unmoved  by  his  frigid  conceits;  we  may  find  it  impossible 
to  read  'The  Spanish  Student,'  or  'Outremer.'  or  'Hyperion,'  or 
' Kavanaugh,'  and  we  may  become  as  indignant  as  Poe  was  at 
the  ever-insistent  moral.  Nevertheless,  we  have  to  admit  thai 
a  great  dea!  of  Longfellow  has  been  incorporated  into  our 
language  and  become  a  part  of  our  literary  stock-in-trade:  and 
that  when  the  poet  is  at  his  best  he  can  give  us  unforgetable 
poems  and  lines  of  rare  beauty.  It  is  not  necessary  to  think 
of  his  show-pieces,  such  as  'Evangeline'  and  'Miles  Slandislf  and 
'Hiawatha.'  Some  of  his  minor  poems  are  at  once  popular  and 
deserve  their  popularity.  If  only  they  were  not  so  terribly 
familiar,  if  we  could  come  across  them  for  the  first  time,  we 
should  be  able  to  do  them  greater  justice.  Think,  for  instance. 
of  'The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus."  The  Bridge,'  'The  Psalm  i  t 
Life,'  'The  Village  Blacksmith,'  '  Excelsior.'  They  are  emi- 
nently the  sincere,  straightforward  utterances  of  a  good  man. 
who  had  not  a  deep  analytical  mind,  and,  indeed,  profest  his 
disbelief  in  analytical  poetry,  who  never  desired  to  startle  us 
by  a  paradox  or  annoy  us  by  a  crude  sophism,  but  claimed  to  be 
a  teacher  and  a  simple-minded  moralist,  capable  of  wrapping 
up  truisms  in  a  garb  of  quite  respectable  poetry.  It  was  not 
his  business  bo  walk  along  the  heights;  he  is  content  to  ramble 
in  the  valley.  But  he  can  bid  us  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  hills 
whence,  in  his  judgment,  Cometh  help  to  the  sons  of  man. 
And  we  are  quite  confident  that  he  always  says  what  he  thinks, 
and  says  it  with  a  clarity  which  is  not  always  shared  by  his 
fellow-bards." 

If   Longfellow,   like   Whitman,  had   never  gone  abroad  and 
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"come  under  a  literary  culture  so  different  from  that  which  he 
had  first  imbibed,"  something  might  have  resulted  which  now 
only  furnishes  ground  for  speculation.  Longfellow,  who  has  had 
so  great  a  public  among  the  common  people  of  England  who  take 
their  poetry  simply,  might  even  have  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
superior  classes  who  affect  Whitman  or  leave  us  alone  entirely.  Mr. 
Courtney  makes  out  a  pretty  good  case  for  Longfellow  even  as  it  is: 

"His  earliest  poems  on  Nature  revealed  a  certain  objectivity 
of  treatment,  as  tho  the  poet  were  really  trying  to  interpret 
for  himself  in  his  own  language  the  impressions  that  the  scenery 
made  upon  him.  His  later  poems  are — to  use  the  ordinary 
jargon — not  objective,  but  subjective,  that  is  to  say,  they  reflect 
the  mood  of  the  poet,  and  are  bookish  in  their  associations. 
The  obvious  reasons  for  this  divergency  of  the  later  from  the 
earlier  method  were  the  voyages  he  made  to  Europe  in  order 
to  fit  himself  to  be  a  professor.  His  purpose  was  to  study 
modern  languages,  and  it  was  a  result  of  the  first  journey,  and 
also  of  one  which  he  undertook  in  similar  fashion  before  assuming 
professorial  duties  at  Harvard,  that  Longfellow  steeped  himself 
in  the  literatures  of  Europe,  and  lost  all  originality  as  a  conse- 
quence. It  is  not  for  nothing  that  he  has  been  hailed  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  translators  who  have  ever  lived.  The 
work  of  translation  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  creation, 
and  the  hand  is  subdued  to  that  in  which  it  works.  He  trans- 
lated Spanish,  German,  Italian,  Scandinavian,  Swedish,  and 
other  literatures,  and  based  a  good  deal  of  his  own  subsequent 
work  on  what  he  had  imbibed  from  abroad.  Curious  and  signifi- 
cant also  is  the  fact  that  from  1826  to  1837,  that  is,  from  the  age 
of  19  to  30,  he  did  not  publish  a  single  original  poem.  It  re- 
quired the  impulse  of  a  genuine  and  personal  grief  to  reopen  the 
fountain  of  poetry  in  his  mind,  and  it  was  the  death  of  his  wife 
that  made  him  teach  in  song  what  he  had  learned  in  sorrow. 
Indeed,  in  two  respects  Longfellow  showed  that  he  was  not  an 
artist  of  the  very  first  rank — one,  because  he  became  so  volumi- 
nous a  translator,  and  apparently  so  loved  his  task  that  he  devoted 
many  of  the  later  years  of  his  life  to  Dante  and  the  Divine 
Comedy.  And  the  second  and  more  subtle  reason  is  that  his 
eye  was  fixt  not  so  much  on  the  art-effect  as  on  the  moral  effect, 
the  didactic  lesson,  the  ever-intrusive  moral. 

"Edgar  Allan  Poe  criticized  Longfellow  with  an  asperity  which 
was  undeserved.  He  complained  bitterly  of  the  want  of  origi- 
nality in  Longfellow,  the  fatal  tendency  to  plagiarize  from  others, 
and  repeat  what  had  already  been  said.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  made  out  of  this  charge  even  if  we  accepted  the  fact  that 
Longfellow  imitated,  very  closely  imitated,  his  originals.  He 
confessed  as  much  himself.  Sometimes  he  explained  the  sources 
whence  he  derived  his  poems.  Sometimes  he  left  it  to  his  public 
to  find  out  how  much  of  his  inspiration  was  due  to  his  own  genius 
and  how  much  to  that  of  others.  His  first  book  of  travel, 
'Outre-mer,'  was  after  the  manner  of  Washington  Irving; 
his  second,  'Hyperion,'  after  the  manner  of  Richter.  'Hiawatha' 
was  closely  modeled,  so  far  as  meter  and  treatment  were  con- 
cerned, on  the  great  Finnish  epic  'Kalevala.'  His  critics  con- 
stantly alluded  to  this  last  fact,  and  his  friends  pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  mystery  about  the  matter,  and  that  at  least  Long- 
fellow ought  to  have  the  credit  of  adapting  a  foreign  theme  to 
an  American  romance.  More  fatal,  perhaps,  was  the  rush  of 
German  sentimentalism  into  America  for  which  Longfellow  was 
mainly  responsible.  Teutonic  romanticism  was  one  of  the 
things  earliest  learnt,  owing  to  European  travel,  and  only  towards 
the  very  end  discarded.  Its  languors  sicklied  o'er  the  complexion 
of  Longfellow's  verse,  lingered  on  in  its  maturer  forms,  and 
perhaps  was  only  got  rid  of  when  the  poet  wrote  the  breezy, 
happy  romance  called  'The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.' 

"The  meter  of  this  poem  and  also  of  its  predecessor,  'Evange- 
line,' is  decidedly  unfortunate.  It  is  written  in  hexameters,  and 
do  what  we  will,  we  can  never  make  hexameters  work  as  an 
English  meter.  Of  course,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  con- 
troversy on  the  subject.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  usually  quoted 
as  one  of  those  who  support  the  introduction  of  hexameters. 
So,  too,  Gabriel  Harvey  declared  that  if  any  epitaph  was  needed 
for  him.  it  should  be  that  he  was  'the  inventor  of  English  hexa- 
meter-.' Later  experiments  are  to  be  found  in  ("lough  in  his 
well-known  'Bothie.'  The  verses  never  run  easily  or  smoothly, 
they  always  either  gallop  or  stumble  or  drag  themselves  along, 
and  the  irritating  dactyl  in  the  last  foot  but  one  usually  has  a 
jarring  effect  on  the  nerves.  The  meter  does  nol  escape  these 
di  fects  even  when  handled  by  a  Longfellow  or  a  Southey,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  'The  Courtship  of  .Miles  Standish' 
would  be  even  a  better  poem  than  it  is  if  it  had  been  written 
according  to  a  different  pattern." 


WHAT  CHILDREN  LAUGH  AT 

PEOPLE  TROUBLED  WITH  NERVES  will  perhaps  say 
that  children  need  no  encouragement,  to  laughter,  but  the 
matter  is  important  enough  to  be  analyzed  and  reported 
for  the  august  British  Association.  One  of  the  addresses  at  the 
recent  session  of  this  body,  held  in  Edinburgh,  was  taken  up 
with  a  consideration  of  the  sense  of  humor  in  school  children. 
Dr.  C  W.  Kimmins  of  London  told  the  Psychology  Section  what 
he  had  found  out,  beginning  with  children  of  five,  who  evinced 
an  extraordinary  interest  in  Charlie  Chaplin.  The  reason  for  it, 
he  thinks,  is  because  "there  is  not  only  continual  movement 
and  change  of  action,  but  also  that  Charlie  is  breaking  all  the 
conventions  and  doing  the  very  things  that  children  are  for- 
bidden to  do."  If  parents  have  not  been  aware  of  this,  the 
report  from  so  high  a  source  may  curtail  Charlie's  future  audi- 
ences. "Punch  and  Judy,"  however,  has  found  no  adequate 
competitor  in  interest  for  children.  Dr.  Kimmins,  as  reported 
in  the  London  press,  has  been  concerned  to  discover  the  nature  of 
the  material  which  at  different  ages  causes  amusement  in  children 
and   provokes   laughter.     We   read: 

"As  to  the  chief  causes  of  laughter,  experts  are  not  in  agree- 
ment. Bergson  maintains  that  the  comic  is  that  side  of  a  person 
which  reveals  his  likeness  to  a  thing  and  conveys  the  impression 
of  pure  mechanism.  The  corrective  is  laughter.  Absent- 
mindedness  he  describes  as  one  of  the  great  watersheds  of 
laughter,  and  says  it  is  the  part  of  laughter  to  reprove  absent- 
mindedness.  Freud  in  his  'Wit  and  the  Unconscious'  has 
elaborated  the  idea  of  pleasure  being  derived  from  the  economy 
of  psychic  expenditure.  Word  pleasure  and  pleasure  in  non- 
sense, Freud  says,  are  a  relief  from  critical  reasoning.  Man  is 
an  untiring  pleasure-seeker.  Under  the  influence  of  alcohol  a 
man  becomes  a  child  again,  and  is  freed  from  logical  inhibitions. 
Boris  Sidis  holds  that  laughter  never  comes  from  economy,  but 
from  superabundance  of  energy.  Laughter,  says  another 
authority,  binds  us  to  the  childhood  of  the  race. 

"There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  great  physiological 
value  of  laughter.  In  an  analysis  of  the  results  he  has  obtained, 
Dr.  Kimmins  says  that  cases  of  puns  perpetrated  by  children 
under  seven  years  of  age  are  very  rare,  while  many  of  the  reported 
stories  are  due  to  misunderstanding  of  the  words  used.  As 
an  illustration,  he  quotes  the  classic  instance  reported  by  Sir 
Joshua  Fitch,  who  asked  some  small  children  to  write  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  afterwards  came  across  such  mistakes  as 
'Harold  be  Thy  name'  and  'Lead  us  not  into  Thames  Station.' 
The  records  of  children  of  nine  years  of  age  show  a  very  great 
change.  Boys  and  girls  at  this  period  are  particularly  interested 
in  funny  stories  and  jokes;  riddles  and  pla3r  upon  words  maintain 
their  position  at  that  age,  but  the  popularity  of  the  misfortunes 
of  others  as  a  source  of  merriment  is  ceasing  to  exist  and  soon 
disappears  entirely.  At  ten  years  of  age  children  are  very  keen 
on  books  of  jokes  and  comic  papers.  The  affairs  of  the  class- 
room are  found  to  afford  suitable  material  for  the  gratification 
of  the  sense  of  humor,  and  the  lecturer  quotes  a  case  in  which 
the  teacher  wrote  on  the  blackboard,  'Don't  throw  matches 
about;  remember  the  Fire  of  London,'  to  which  was  added  by  a 
boy,  'Don't  spit;  remember  the  Flood.'  " 

The  period  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  a  tie.  we  are 
told,  "appears  to  mark  quite  clearly  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
and  a  sense  of  humor  seems  to  disappear  entirely."  Something 
rather  alarming  takes  its  place: 

"The  funny  story  is  of  a  far  more  personal  nature,  the  element 
of  superiority  runs  riot,  and  children  delight  in  extravagant 
stories  of  stupidity  concerned  with  adults  rather  than  them- 
selves. Stories  involving  a  smart  but  often  rude  retort  appeal 
at  this  age,  and  to  illustrate  his  point  Dr.  Kimmins  mentions 
the  teacher  who  told  a  stupid  bby  that  when  Lloyd  George  was 
his  age  he  was  top  of  his  school,  to  which  the  boy  replied  that 
when  Lloyd  George  was  the  teacher's  age  lie  was  Prime  Minister. 

"In  the  period  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age  il  is  more 
difficult  to  generalize.  There  appears  to  be,  however,  very  clear 
evidence  that  the  revival  of  humor  at  thirteen  in  the  case  of  girls 
and  fourteen  in  the  case  Of  boys  is  well  maintained.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  funny  stories  by  the  children  a  much  larger  percentage 
comes  from  the  works  of  well-known  writers;  W.  W.  Jacobs  and 
Ian  Hay's  stories  are  popular,  and  of  individual  stories  '  Three  Men 
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in  a  Boat,'  '  Daddy  Long-legs,'  '  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,' 
'The  Young  Visiters,'  'Tom  Sawyer,'  and  "Alice  in  Wonderland' 
are  much  quoted.  The  cultured  home,  says  the  lecturer,  has 
a  great  influence  on  the  choice  and  variety  of  stories,  whereas 
the  very  poor  child  relies  on  the  school  and  the  comic  papers 
for  his  selections. 

"Children  often  laugh  at  stories  which  they  do  not  understand 
because  others  laugh,  and  many  instances  occur  of  children 
repeating  stories  of  which  clearly  they  have  not  grasped  the  point. 
For  instance,  the  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  was  boasting  of  his 
mountaineering  experiences,  and  a  friend  said,  'I  suppose  you 
saw  Ben  Nevis?'  'No,'  he  said,  'I  called  on 
him,  but  he  was  not  in.'  A  child  told  that 
as  a  funny  story,  but  instead  of  Ben  Nevis 
substituted  the  mountain  of  Snowdon,  thus 
missing  the  whole  point." 


DAVID   BISPHAM. 

IN  OIK  WHOLE  OPERATIC  HIS- 
TORY it  would  be  hard,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  match  the  career  of  the 
late  David  Bispham.  He  was  both  Amer- 
ican and  international.  He  sang  the  roles 
of  the  greatest  European  composers,  but  the 
purpose  that  was  nearest  his  heart  was  to 
interpret  music  in  the  tongue  of  his  native 
country.  "The  possessor  of  a  fine  barytone 
voice,  he  took  pains  to  learn  how  to  use  it 
perfectly."  says  The  Musical  Courier  (New 
York),  "and  this  mastership  once  attained, 
he  employed  it  only  in  presenting  the  best 
that  there  is  in  song  and  oratorio  literature 
and  in  the  operatic  repertory."  His  fame, 
which  was  considerable  abroad,  was  nation- 
wide in  his  home  country,  and  that  from 
personal  contact.  The  Courier  continues  in 
its  estimate: 
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THE  AMERICAN  BARYTONE 


"His  marked  personality  and  sturdy 
artistic  purpose  colored  all  he  did  and  made 
it  outstanding.  Perhaps  what  stands  most 
to  his  credit  is  the  fact  that  he  devoted  him- 
self, heart,  sou!  and  voice,  to  proving  that 
songs  or  opera  can  be  presented  in  the 
English  language  with  no  loss  of  effect;  and  he  did  prove  it — 
in  his  own  case.  The  trouble  is  that  there  are  so  few  artists 
who  ever  can  (or,  at  least,  ever  do  take  the  pains  to  attempt  to) 
acquire  the  remarkable  enunciation  in  the  native  tongue  which 
was  characteristic  of  Bispham.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  young 
composer  and  the  introducer  of  many  songs  in  English  which 
have  become  popular  through  his  efforts.  Every  American 
musician  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  he  was  a  pioneer  in 
proving  to  the  world  at  large  that  this  country  can  produce 
artists  who  rank  with  the  best  in  the  world.  His  untimely 
death — he  was  only  sixty-four  and  still  very  active,  especially 
as  a  teacher — is  mourned  by  thousands  who  knew  the  man 
both  as  friend  and  artist." 

With  our  generous  worship  of  the  singer  from  foreign  lands, 
here  was  one,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  shows,  who  was 
not  only  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  best  of  them,  but  was 
accorded  recognition  in  such  a  place.  Generous  as  nature  has 
been  in  producing  great  singers  among  American  women,  Mr. 
Bispham  had  scarcely  a  peer  among  his  countrymen.  The  Post 
s: 

"No  singer  in  the  last  quarter  century  has  been  heard  by  so 
many  Americans  from  Bangor  to  Los  Angeles  as  our  own  American 
singer,  David  Bispham — born  of  Quaker  parents  and  graduate 
of  a  Quaker  college.  He  had  an  excellent  barytone  voice  of 
norma!  range;  he  had  remarkable  abilities  as  an  actor;  and  his 
capacity  for  hard,  unceasing  work  was  the  wonder  of  all  who 
knew  of  his  activities.  His  repertory  included  two-score  opera-. 
a  hundred  oratorios,  and  one  is  almost  inclined  to  say  myriads 
"f  songs.  During  the  years  he  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House   he   was   indispensable  for   barytone   parts.      He   sang  all 


"No  singer  of  the  last  quarter  century 
has  been  heard  by  so  many  Americans 
from  Bangor  to  Los  Angeles  as  our 
own  American  singer,  David  Bispham." 


the  operas  of  the  'Ring,'  and  his  rendition  of  Wagnerian  parts 
like  Kurvenal,  Beckmesser,  Telramund  and  Alberich  has  been 
regarded  as  the  best  to  which  the  Metropolitan  audiences  have 
been  treated.  His  acting  in  these  German  operas  was  as  ad- 
mirable as  is  that  of  Scotti  in  the  Italian  and  French  operas  to- 
day, and  when  he  retired  he  was  as  much  missed  as  Scotti  would 
be  in  leaving  the  operatic  stage. 

"But  it  was  not  the  Bispham  of  grand  opera  that  American 
audiences  of  Topeka,  Atlanta,  Denver,  and  a  thousand  other 
cities  and  towns  knew.     They  knew  the  Bispham  of  the  ora- 
torios  and  of   Damrosch's   'Dannie   Deever,'  and   other  songs. 
both  serious  and  humorous.    His  clear  enun- 
ciation— he  was  an  excellent  dramatic  reader 
— and   his   gift    for   mimicry   and    dramatic 
expression  made  him  a  recital  singer  whom 
it   will   take  long  to  replace." 

Mr.  Bispham's  public  life  began  in  1891 
when  he  sang  in  "La  Basoche"  at  the 
Royal  English  Opera  House  in  London. 
His  career  is  thus  sketched  in  the  New 
York  World: 

"He  made  his  initial  appearance  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  November 
27,  1896,  singing  Telramund  in  'Lohen- 
grin,' with  Mme.  Emma  Eames  as  Elsa. 
Mine.  Olitzka  as  Ortrud.  Jean  de  Reszke  as 
Lohengrin  and  Edouard  de  Reszke  as  the 
King.  Mr.  Bispham  was  heard  frequently 
in  all  the  Wagner  dramas  except  'Parsifal,' 
which  was  not  produced  while  he  remained 
in  the  company.  He  also  sang  in  a  wide 
Italian  and  French  repertory. 

"'He  was  always  a  vigorous  advocate  of 
opera  in  English,  but  it  was  not  till  com- 
paratively lately  that  he  had  opportunities 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  his  theories. 
On  October  26.  1916.  the  newly  formed 
Society  of  American  Singers  produced  two 
Mozart  operettas, '  Bastien  and  Bastienne'  and 
'The  Impresario,'  at  the  Empire  Theater. 
As  the  opera  director  Mr.  Bispham.  always 
a  good  actor,  made  one  of  the  greatest 
comedy  successes  of  his  career.  He  reap- 
peared in  this  and  other  roles  with  English 
text  in  subsequent  seasons  of  the  same  com- 
pany. 

"The  distinguished  barytone  was  not 
satisfied  with  musical  triumphs  alone.  He  appeared  on  several 
occasions  in  a  short  drama,  entitled  'Beethoven.'  giving  a  char- 
acteristic impersonation  of  the  great  composer.     He  also  gained 

considerable  approval   as    a    public    reader 

"Mr.  Bispham  was  eminent  also  as  an  oratorio  and  recital 
singer.  He  was  heard  here  in  all  the  great  oratorio  works.  In 
his  earlier  days  his  recitals  were  among  the  most  important 
contributions  to  the  musical  seasons.  He  frequently  sang  most 
effectively  such  works  as  Schumann's  '  Dichterliebe,'  Schubert's 
Muellerlieder.'  'Die  Schoene  Magellone'  of  Brahms,  and  also 
his  'Four  Serious  Songs,'  which  Mr.  Bispham  introduced  here. 
His  delivery  made  known  and  popular  Walter  Damrosch's 
'Danny  Deever.'  and  he  also  sang  the  role  of  Chillingworth 
in  Mr.  Damrosch's  first  opera  'The  Scarlet   Letter'  (1896). 

"Mr.  Bispham  was  successful  not  only  in  the  most  serious  styles 
but  also  in  humorous  lyrics,  to  which  his  remarkably  clear  diction 
brought  potent  aids.  He  was  at  home  in  the  principal  operatic 
languages  and  his  singing  in  English  was  regarded  by  students  as 
a  model.  His  Wagner  impersonations,  particularly  Telramund, 
Kurvenal,  Beckmesser  and  Alberich.  will  be  remembered  as  among 
the   bejst    ever    brought  before  Metropolitan  audienCi 

Comparing  the  fortunes  of  Caruso  and  Bispham,  the  Wilming- 
ton Every  I  says:, 

"While  one  man  was  thrilling  even  the  bored  members  of  the 
Gold  <  'rust  with  his  gloriously  beautiful  art.  the  other  was  singing 
b  for.  hoi-polloi.and  making hoi-polloi dream dreamsoflovelihi    - 
One  was  tlie  darling  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe:  the  other  w  a-  the 
idol  of  those  souls  whose  drab  lives  were  brightened  by  hi-  voi 

"Both  men  were  great  in  their  fields.  Both  were  beloved  by 
their  associates.  Both  were  men  —as  well  as  artists.  America 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  two  of  its  brightest  stars." 


WHY   SO   MANY   PULPITS  ARE   EMPTY 


MUCK-RAKING  OF  PULPIT  AND  PEW  is  the  crying 
need  of  the  times,  writes  Glenn  Frank  in  The  Century 
Magazine,  of  which  he  is  the  editor,  after  disentan- 
gling from  various  studies  of  the  situation  several  reasons  why 
f).000  Protestant  pulpits  are  vacant  and  why  young  men  are 
less  and  less  inclined  to  enter  the  Protestant  ministry.  Back 
of  the  statistics  and  interpretations  of  the  situation  recently 
published  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  summarized  in 
these  pages  on  July  16,  he  believes,  lies  a  story  of  profound  human 
interest  which  some  day  a  publicist  interested  in  the  problem  of 
religious  leadership  in  the  United  States  will  give  us.  In  that 
book  the  statistical  tables  ""will  be  translated  into  illuminating- 
stories  of  communities  of  'sheep  without  a  shepherd,'  stories  of 
communities  in  which  religious  leadership  has  failed  to  challenge 
either  the  mind  or  the  creative  moral  impulses  of  the  people, 
tragic  stories  of  great  spirits  broken  by  the  economic  slavery 
of  the  American  ministry,  stories  of  ignorant  pulpits  starving 
and  insulting  intelligent  pews,  and.  contrariwise,  of  intelligent 
pulpits  strangled  by  illiberal  pews." 

Among  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  lack  of  pulpit  recruits  are 
the  decline  in  the  economic  status  and  social  influence  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  increased  attractiveness  of  other  professions. 
What  has  not  been  sufficiently  emphasized,  in  connection  with 
the  last-named  reason,  believes  Mr.  Frank,  is  that  much  preach- 
ing has  gone  outside  the  churches,  "slipt  out  of  surplice  and 
pulpit,"  and  found  expression  in  many  new  and  secular  avenues. 
"Novelists,  dramatists,  college  professors,  university  presidents, 
judges,  labor  leaders,  secretaries  of  state,  governors,  journalists, 
and  other  public  men  have  in  our  day  'preached'  with  all  the 
passionate  emphasis  of  Puritan  parsons  on  the  moral  ideals  of  the 
race."  In  this  category  of  unwitting  parsons'Mr.  Frank  includes 
the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Winston 
Churchill,  because  of  his  "The  Inside  of  the  Cup";  Charles 
Rann  Kennedy,  the  playwright;  Secretary  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
who,  when  he  was  Governor  of  New  York,  "preached  from  the 
rostrums  of  county  fairs  and  political  mass  meetings  the  same 
basic  moralities  his  father  preached  for  forty  years  from  the 
pulpit,"  and  r]x-Prcsident  Woodrow  Wilson,  whose  appeals  to 
young  men  when  he  was  president  of  Princeton  "were  as  high 
appeals  as  any  made  by  his  clerical  predecessors."  Another 
reason  given  for  the  vacant  pastorates  is  the  lack  of  freedom  of 
speech  in  the  modern  pulpit .     Here — 

"The  danger  lies  in  those  pew-holders  who  insist  upon  the 
preacher's  sticking  exclusively  to  the  'old  gospel,'  by  which  they 
really  mean  sticking  to  a  safely  irrelevant  doctrinal  sermonizing 
which  will  not  disturb  their  Sunday  morning  devotions  in  the  way 
impertinent  discussions  of  'Christianizing  the  social  order'  do. 
The  danger  lies  in  those  pew-holders  who  want  the  world  of 
devotion  and  the  world  of  dividends  kept  safely  distinct  in  air- 
tight compart  merits.  It  is  manifestly  true  t  hat  no  young  man  of 
intellectual  insigh.1  and  sincerity  can  look  forward  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction  to  a  limitation  of  his  public  utterances  to 
pious  exhortations  to  abstract  moralities.  Ho  knows  that  under 
BUCh  limitations  he  can  never  he  more  than  a  seller  of  rhetoric. 
And  whether  it  he  nohle  or  ignoble,  religious  or  irreligious,  the 
able  young  man  of  to-day  is  not  interested  in  t  he  exclusive  task  of 
'labeling  men  and  women  lor  transportation  to  a  realm  unknown' 
and    sedulously    avoiding   straightforward    consideration    of   that 

reconstruction  of  human  society  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  in 

mind  when  he  talked  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  Coming  on  earth." 

Changes  in  religious  emphasis,  too.  weare£old,  have  had  their 

effect.     There  would  not   he  this  critical  situation  "if  the  great 


scholars  who  have  done  so  much  to  rescue  Christianity  from 
the  fogs  of  myth  and  mysticism  had  matched  the  itinerant 
evangelist's  ardent  preachments  with  an  equally  effective  presen- 
tation of  their  findings."  And  many  men  "would  not  feel,  as 
they  now  do,  that  they  would  have  to  scrap  their  scientific 
training  if  they  entered  the  ministry."  Another  thing  to  be 
considered  is  the  "lack  of  a  program"  which  challenges  men's 
faith  and  courage.  They  will  be  interested  in  the  ministry  if 
it  is  stated  in  terms  of  concrete  contemporary  affairs  as  well 
as  in  terms  of  abstract  principles.  Then  there  is  the  feeling 
that  ministers  are  made  a  class  apart,  shunted  into  "narrow 
channels  of  merely  theological  interests";  and  the  old  cry  against 
the  materialism  of  the  age,  tho  the  writer  believes  "there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  as  many  young  men  of  intellectual  power 
and  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  were  devoting  themselves 
to  poorly  paid  work  because  some  program  of  achievement 
challenges  their  interest  and  their  courage."  The  failure  of  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement  is  believed  by  certain  leaders  to 
have  "shattered  the  faith  of  many  young  men  in  the  power  of 
the  Church  to  effect  genuine  readjustments  in  human  society." 
The  decline  of  religious  life  in  the  home  is  also  cited  as  a  cause  of 
vacant  pulpits,  tho  the  writer  affirms  that  "in  fundamental 
moral  atmosphere  and  in  wholesomeness  of  outlook  upon  life 
I  believe  that  modern  American  family  life  is  preferable  to  the 
stern  ritualism  of  earlier  days."  The  one  bright  ray,  to  many, 
"is  that  the  majority  of  the  more  liberal  seminaries  and  those 
having  university  connections  are  better  attended  than  ever 
before,  while  many  of  the  conservative  seminaries  are  searching 
desperately  for  students  to  fill  their  halls." 

The  Presbyterian  excludes  some  of  Mr.  Frank's  conclusions,  but 
agrees  that  the  lack  of  freedom  of  speech  in  the  pulpit,  changes 
in  religious  emphasis,  the  failure  of  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment, and  the  decline  of  religion  in  the  home  have  had  an  effect  in 
depleting  the  ranks  of  recruits  for  the  ministry.  These  four  reasons, 
it  says,  have  one  root,  and  really  constitute  one  and  the  same  cause : 

"The  rationalistic  seminaries  have  destroyed  the  faith  of  their 
students  in  Christ  and  the  Bible,  and  they  have  left  them  without 
a  divine  message,  and  turned  them  over  to  every  wind  of  the 
doctrines  of  men.  They  have  wrong  thoughts  of  God,  and  some 
of  them  have  become  atheists.  When  they  enter  the  Evangelical 
pulpits,  they  find  themselves  in  conflict  with  the  people  in  faith, 
and  they  call  this  conflict  the  lack  of  freedom  in  the  pulpit,  when 
indeed  it  is  the  lack  of  faith  in  the  preacher  and  his  intruding  upon 
the  people  teaching  which  they  have  intelligently  repudiated. 
A  rationalistic  congregation  would  not  allow  such  intrusion  a 
second  time.  The  change  of  emphasis  in  religion  is  the  same  thing: 
it  simply  means  a  change  from  the  authority  of  the  Bible  to 
that  of  philosophy  and  religious  consciousness.  The  Interchurch 
Movement  was  duo  to  the  same  intrusive,  presumptive,  and 
reckless  spirit,  without  authority  and  without  principle.  It 
diverted  attention  from  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  the  power  of 
organization.  Tho  decline  of  religion  from  the  home  marks  the 
appalling  ignorance  of  the  Bible  and  the  carelessness  of  parents 
and  their  pra.yerless  indifference  to  the  ministry.  These  indeed 
are  the  things  which  have  depleted  the  evangelical  ministry  and 
disturbed  and  injured  the  evangelical  church.  They  have 
dest roved  religion  in  the  home  and  withered  the  coming  crop 
of  young  preachers.  They  have  robbed  the  present  preachers 
of  their  message  and  sent,  them  for  occupation  into  the  held  of 
worhllim  ss.  Tho  real  evangelical  ministry  can  be  obtained 
only  from  the  Cod  of  the  church,  who  hurls  them  forth  in 
answer  to  the  prayer  Of  his  people.  Hut  when  through  teaching 
the  people  fail  to  believe  in  the  Bible  and  its  promise  upon 
prayer  and  in  I  be  (  tod  of  prayer,  they  will  not  pray  for  a  ministry 
or  anything  else." 
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THE  CZECH  BREAK  FROM  ROME 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA'S  NEW  CHURCH,  which  has  de- 
clared its  independence  of  Rome  and  become  aligned 
with  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  is  making  consider- 
able progress  in  numbers  and  influence,  according  to  a  Protestant 
observer  who  writes  from  Serbia,  and,  as  viewed  by  him,  the 


TWO   LEADERS   OF   THE   CZECH   CHURCH 
Zahradnik-Brodsky,  an  ex-Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  his  wife. 


"reformation"  may  result  in  further  startling  changes  in  Central 
Europe.  Of  the  7.000,000  Czechs  in  Bohemia,  Silesia  and 
Moravia,  800,000  are  said  to  have  gone  into  the  new  church,  and 
the  example  of  their  break  from  the  old  order  has  been  suggested 
for  imitation  in  Jugo-Slavia  and 
Poland.  Fiill  of  so  many  poten- 
tialities, this  scheme  of  religious 
reorganization  has  attracted  much 
attention  in  America,  and  is  being 
watched  with  deep  interest  by 
leaders  of  all  denominations.  But, 
as  tola  in  these  pages  last  December, 
the  schism  is  largely  discounted  by 
Catholic  observers  here,  and  they 
point  to  the  Catholic  Congress  held 
in  Prague  last  summer,  when  mes- 
sages of  loyalty  were  sent  to  the  Pope, 
as  "outstanding  testimony  to  the 
recovery  of  Catholic  forces"  in  the 
new  republic.  However,  "the  spirit 
of  John  Huss  continues  to  stir 
Bohemia,"  writes  the  Rev.  Henry  S. 
Huntington  in  The  Christian  Work 
I  iidcnominational),  and  the  "liber- 
alizing movement"  is  steadily  gaining 
ground.  The  latest  efforts  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  church  had  their 
origin  in  a  union  of  Czech  Catholic 
clergy  which  was  abolished  in  1907 
by  a  combination  of  Church  and 
State,  and  which  was  revived  in  the 
"great  wind  of  liberty"  which  passed 


over  Central  Europe  after  the  armistice.  Three  men  stand  out 
as  its  leaders,  says  this  writer — Zahradnik-Brodsky  on  the 
political  side,  Farsky  and  Dlouhy-Pokorny  on  the  spiritual. 
Zahradnik-Brodsky.  tho  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  believed 
that  celibacy  was  wrong,  and  married  in  1908.  His  wife,  we  read, 
"is  a  woman  of  character  and  ability.'"  who  by  her  articles 
explaining  ajid  stimulating  the  new  church  movement  "has 
rendered  great  service  to  the  cause."  Of  more  recent  history 
we  are  told  that — 

"Soon  after  the  armistice  Zahradnik  sent  out  a  letter  to  the 
6,000  Czech  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Bohemia,  Silesia  and 
Moravia,  including  the  bishops,  asking  their  opinions  in  regard 
to  a  progressive  program  which  he  outlined.  That  program  de- 
manded the  democratization  of  the  Church  by  the  election  of  the 
bishops  and  priests;  the  abolition  of  patronage  and  of  fees  for  the 
performance  of  ecclesiastical  functions,  such  as  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, funerals,  and  so  on;  the  removal  of  the  requirement  of 
celibacy;  the  establishment  of  a  patriarchate  for  the  Church  in 
Czecho-Slovakia,  so  making  it  semi-independent;  and  the  use 
of  the  vernacular,  here  the  Czech  language,  in  the  services. 

"Half  of  the  priests  answered  the  inquiry.  Ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  3,000  who  replied  endorsed  the  program.  Half  the  rest 
approved  part  of  it.  Only  five  per  cent,  of  those  who  answered 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  movement.  It  was  not  only  the 
young  men  who  favored  it.  Among  those  who  endorsed  it  was 
one  monk-priest  ninety  years  of  age." 

Delegates  representing  more  than  a  thousand  priests,  we  are 
told,  conducted  negotiations  with  the  Vatican,  and  their  de- 
mands were  refused.  Nothing  daunted,  250  of  the  progressive 
clergy  met  on  January  8,  1920 — "a  day  to  be  remembered  for 
centuries  in  Central  Europe" — and  organized  the  National 
Czech  Church  on  the  Hussite  basis,  that  it  should  use  the  ver- 
nacular in  the  services,  be  democratic,  with  the  laymen  sharing 
in  the  conduct  of  the  church  business,  and  accept  freedom  of 
conscience.  Regarding  changes  already  effected,  we  are  told  that: 

"The  new  Church  has  abolished  the  confessional,  holding  the 
common  confession  of  the  people  in  the  service  to  be  sufficient. 
It  does  not  believe  in  purgatory;  it  holds  commemorative  ser- 
vices for  the  dead,  but  ascribes  to  them  no  magic  merit.  It  takes 
no  fees  for  its  services.  It  abolishes  the  requirement  of  celibacy. 
Unlike  the  Roman  Church,  it  gives  the  wine  as  well  as  the  bread 
to  the  people  at  the  communion  or  mass.  Its  service  is  like  that 
of  the  Roman  Church  except  that  it  is  in  Czech.     As  the  people 


Illustration!!  by  courtesy  of  '  The  Christian  Work."  N«-w  Yoik. 

THOUSANDS   TURNING    TO   THE    MU    FAITH 
Bishop  Dosity  announcing  tin-  agreement  with  the  Greek  church  in  a  Moravian  village. 
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are  ready  the  Church  will  gradually  change  the  forms  to  fit  the 
new  ideas. 

"Theologically  the  Church  takes  the  position  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  of  the  East.  That  is.  it  accepts  the  decisions  of  the 
seven  Ecumenical  Councils  and  the  Symbolum  Oecumenicum  of 
Constantinople.  The  Symbolum  Oecumenicum  of  Constantino- 
ple is  the  famous  confession  on  which  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  solit.  It  omits  the  'filioque,'  that  is,  the  assertion  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Son  as  well  as  the  Father." 

Altho  the  government  pays  toward  the  support  of  all  the  old 
churches,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  it  has  not  yet 
extended  financial  recognition  to  the  new  Church,  because,  we 
are  told,  it  does  not  wish  to  offend  the  Vatican. 

The  movement  into  the  new  Czech  Church  is  one  of  three 
present  religious  movements  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  we  are  informed 
in  a  footnote  to  Mr.  Huntington's  article.  Another  is  an  exodus 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Protestant  Church.  About 
60,000  people  are  said  to  have  turned  from  Roman  Catholicism 
to  the  Reformed  faith  since  Czecho-Slovakia  became  free.  But — 

"The  third  great  movement  is  one  out  of  the  Church  alto- 
gether. A  million  people  have  declared  themselves  without 
creed  since  1918.  Before  that  time  small  scattered  groups  of 
'free  thinkers'  existed  in  Czech  cities,  but  the  total  number  of 
persons  connected  with  them  would  have  numbered  at  most 
only  a  very  few  thousands.  Many  of  these  churchless  people  are 
by  no  means  irreligious.  They  have  been  so  antagonized  by  their 
experiences  in  the  Church  that  they  temporarily  react  from  it 
completely.  Some  of  the  groups  have  started  Sunday  schools  for 
the  ethical  instruction  of  their  children.  They  represent  a  great 
and  hopeful  mission  field  for  the  finest  and  freest  type  of 
Christianity." 

Catholic  observers  hold,  however,  that  the  schism  is  not 
numerically  great  or  of  serious  importance,  and  Leslie  J.  Walker, 
S.  J.,  writes  in  the  London  Tablet  (Catholic)  that  "there  is  plenty 
of  life  in  the  Church  in  Czecho-Slovakia,"  and  that  "its  clergy 
for  the  most  part  are  faithful  and  zealous."  The  real  hope  for 
Christianity  here,  he  asserts,  "lies  with  the  old  Church,  which, 
in  spite  of  a  hostile  government,  a  small  schism,  many  apostasies, 
much  indifference,  a  vigorous  Serbian  propaganda,  and  a  still 
more  influential  propaganda  emanating  from  wealthy  Protestants 
in  America,  has  in  the  space  of  two  years  become  better  organized 
and  far  more  active  than  she  was  under  the  Austrian  regime  for 
three  centuries." 


CHRISTIANITY'S  ADVANCE  IN  JAPAN— Before  peers  and 
plowmen  are  represented  in  the  Christian  Church  in  Japan, 
much  work  and  patience  will  be  required,  for,  as  we  are  told  by 
an  observer  on  the  ground,  "the  Christian  religion  in  Japan  is  at 
present  being  preached  to  and  believed  in  by  only  a  part  of  the 
middle-class  society."  Despite  this,  there  is  said  to  be  consider- 
alde  justification  for  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  over  the  growth  of 
( 'hristianity  in  Nippon,  writes  George  Drach  in  The  Lutheran,  tho 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  only  one  Japanese  in  250  is  a 
member  of  a  Christian  church.  Mr.  Drach,  who  acknowledges  an 
article  by  D.  R.  McKenzie  in  the  1921  issue  of  The  Christian 
More  merit  in  Japan  as  the  source  of  his  information,  tells  us 
further  that,  as  in  Western  communities,  the  tendency  from  the 
time  the  first  church  was  established  in  Japan  in  1872  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  several  independent  churches.  There  have 
Keen,  however,  several  group  unions.    Of  these — 

"Five  churches  of  the  Presbyterian  group  an*  united  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  (33,000  members),  lour  Anglican 
churches    in    the    Japanese    Anglican     Church     (20, 000),     three 

Methodisl  churches  in  the  Japan  Methodist  Church  (22,000),  and 

the  work  of  the  American   Board   has  resulted  in  one  (  'ongrega- 

t  onal  church  (26,000).    The  remaining 35,000  Christians  belong 

to    twenty   other  organizations.      There  are  no  visible  signs  of 
any  further  union." 

These  figures  do  not  represent  the  full  strength  of  Christianity 
in  Japan,  we  are  told,  as  then-  are  many  Outside  the  church  whose 


attitude  is  distinctly  favorable.  They  have  been  influenced  by 
the  Sunday  schools,  Bible  classes,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Christian  schools  and  institutional  work.  A  favorable  indication 
is  that  "the  anti-Christian  attitude  of  former  days  on  the  part  of 
leading  public  men  has  given  way  to  a  pro-Christian  attitude." 
Now  the  call  is  for  men  and  women  to  go  into  the  great  unevan- 
gelized  country  districts.  For  this  "tactful,  consecrated  men 
and  women  are  wanted,  who  are  willing  to  leave  the  role  of  leader- 
ship with  the  Japanese,  where  it  belongs,  and  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  churches  by  doing  country  pioneer  work." 


ARMENIA  A  VAST  ORPHAN  ASYLUM 

WAR  HAS  NOT  CEASED  for  Armenia,  says  Charles 
V.  Vickrey,  Secretary  of  the  Near  East  Relief  Associa- 
tion ,  who  reports  that  conditions  in  that  country  are 
actually  worse  now  than  they  were  at  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice. Mr.  Vickrey,  who  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  the 
Levant,  found  famine  conditions  unparalleled  even  in  the  tragic 
history  of  the  Near  East.  Such  food  as  the  Armenians  had  been 
abls  to  obtain  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Turks,  and  at 
Erivan,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  there  was  "nothing  in  the  way  of 
new  and  desirable  merchandise,  but  only  hopeless  women  and 
children  wandering  about,  trying  to  exchange  a  second-hand 
garment  or  other  personal  property  for  food  with  which  to  satisfy 
hunger."  This  was  in  August,  and  "one's  imagination  recoils 
before  the  picture  of  what  conditions  will  be  in  February  and 
March,  when  the  snow  will  lie  deep  on  these  high  plateaus." 
The  chief  hope  for  these  people,  we  are  told,  lies  in  the  Near  East 
Relief,  which  is  working  valiantly  to  assist  them.  But  it  is  a 
black  picture  Avhich  Mr.  Vickrey  paints.  According  to  his  report 
as  published  in  the  press,  the  causes  of  the  famine  date  back  to 
and  include  the  wholesale  destruction  of  1915,  when  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Turkish  Armenians  sought  and  found  refuge  in 
the  Russian  Caucasus.  "Every  year  since  that  time  the  country 
has  been  more  or  less  overrun  and  pillaged  by  contending  or  un- 
friendly military  forces."  Drought  made  conditions  worse,  and 
when  the  Turkish  forces  withdrew  from  Alexandropol  in  late 
April  they  took  with  them  all  transportable  food  supplies  and 
other  property  that  might  be  useful  to  them  in  fighting  the 
Greeks  on  the  western  front.     However, 

"The  Near  East  Relief  now  has  more  than  fifty  American 
experienced  relief  workers  in  this  area,  who,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Alexandropol  alone  are  caring  for  20,000  orphan  children,  consti- 
tuting probably  the  greatest  assemblage  of  orphan  children  thai 
the  world  has  ever  known.  The  president  of  the  local  govern- 
ment of  the  Alexandropol  district  says  that  there  are  20,000 
more  children  in  his  district  that  will  suffer  and  succumb  during 
the  coming  winter  if  they  are  not  added  to  this  orphanage  popu- 
lation. The  total  number  of  orphans  in  the  Near  East  Relief 
territory  exceeds  100,000. 

"As  we  were  coming  out  of  Armenia  to  Batum,  we  passed  on  a 
railway,  three  trainloads  of  American  relief  supplies,  every  car 
bearing  the  'Near  East  Relief  label  and  the  entire  train  con- 
signed direct  from  the  docks  at  Batum  to  the  warehouses  in  Alex- 
andropol. Evory  pound  of  thoso  food  supplies  remains  under  a 
thorough  check  and  the  immediate  personal  supervision  of  expe- 
rienced American  relief  workers  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  ship 
in  Batum  until  it  reaches  the  ultimate  destination.  Two  ships 
were  unloading  in  Batum  while  we  were  there,  but  they  carried 
only  a  little  more  than  5,000  tons  of  the  100,000  tons  that  are 
needed  to  save  the  situation  in  this  region  alone,  exclusive  of  tho 
larger  requirements  farther  north  along  the  Volga." 

If  would  bo  futile  to  attempt  to  minimize  the  gravity  of  this 
situation,  says  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  (Boston).  But, 
serious  as  conditions  are.  "if  is  welcome  to  find  that  the  Near 
Easl  Belief  is  not  allowing  itself,  in  any  sense,  to  he  dismayed 
by  I  he  task  which  is  laid  upon  it."  Such  frank  statements  are 
useful,  "hut  they  can  aot,  for  one  moment,  be  accepted  as  argu- 
ments lor  pessimism.  Their  only  effect  must  he  a  renewed 
effort  and  a  renewed  determination  to  supply  the  help  needed." 
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On  Hallowe'en  when  we  are  seen 
We'll  make  a  big  sensation 

And  far  and  wide  on  every  side 
Spread  Campbell's  reputation! 


The  hit  of  the  evening! 

There,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  feast,  it  greets  you 
with  the  sunny  smiles  of  summer.  It  puts  a  sparkle  in 
your  appetite.  Rich,  spicy,  delicious,  served  steaming 
hot,  every  spoonful  invites  to  pleasure.  Start  the  dinner 
with  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup  and  every  dish  seems  to 
gain  a  keener  flavor! 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  famous  soups  which 
have  made  the  name  of  Campbell's  a  household  word. 
Pure  tomato  juices,  velvety  creamery  butter,  pure 
granulated  sugar,  dainty  herbs  and  spices  all  go  to 
make  Campbell  s  Tomato  Soup  a  leading  favorite  of  the 
American  dining  table. 


21  kinds 


12c  a  can 


f, 
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ALONG  poem  in  the  Mary  Wilkins 
tradition  with  a  few  more  modern 
implications  appears  in  The  North  American 
Review.  It  reveals  a  cloistered  New  En- 
gland interior  with  two  aging  spinsters 
ensconced  amid  their  fading  family  splen- 
dors. Since  the  whole  poem  is  too  long  to 
quote  we  must  summarize  parts,  and  with 
this  explanation  we  get  to  the  first  scene  of 

THE  DOLL 

By  Amy   Lowell 

For  many  years  I've  always  ended  up 

With  the  two  Misses  Perkins.     They  were  a  whiff 

Of  eighteen-forty,  and  I  rather  liked 

To  talk  to  them  and  thee,  come  back  and  play 

Debussy,  and  thank  God  I  had  read  Freud: 

The  contrast  was  as  genial  as  curry. 

I  only  wish  that  I  could  make  you  see  them. 

Their  garden  path  with  spice-bushes  and  lilacs. 

The  scraper  by  the  door,  the  polished  knocker, 

And  then  the  hall  with  the  model  of  a  clipper 

Upon  a  table  in  a  square  glass  case. 

She  is  a  replica  of  the  Flying  Dolphin 

And  Captain  Perkins  made  her  on  a  voyage 

Of  eighteen  months  to  China  and  Ceylon 

Miss  Julia  just  remembers  when  he  brought 

The  model  home  and  put  it  where  it  stands. 

I  always  laid  my  gloves  upon  the  table 

Just  by  the  clipper's  stern,  and  stood  my  sunshade 

Against  the  corner,  and  tiptoed  up  the  stairs. 

Miss  Perkins  was  an  invalid,  for  years 

She  had  not  left  her  bed,  so  I  was  summoned 

[Jp  slippery  stairs  and  over  cool,  long  matting 

Into  lit--  room,  and  there  in  a  great  four-poster 

The  little  lady  would  greet  me  with  effusion. 

"Clara,  Dear,  how  good  of  you  to  come! 

Julia  and  I  were  wondering  if  you  would. 

Yott'i'  have  a  cake  and  a  small  glass  of  sherry. 

Hannah  will  bring  tin  m  in  directly      Now, 

How  is  the  music  getting  on"     To  think 

Von.  play  at  concerts!    Julia  and  I  read 

About  your  triumphs  in  the  newspapers." 

And  all  the  lime,  behind  the  house   the  sea 

Wasmoving — moving — wit  ha  long  slow  sound  .  .   . 

The  thing  that  always  obsessed  the  visi- 
tor was  a  large  wax  doll — 

Upright  in  a  winged  armchair  by  the  bed. 
She  sat  and  gazed  with  an  uncanny  ardor 
Straight  at  the  andiron,  her  hands  palm  upward. 

Before  another  summer  brought  the 
next  visit  the  invalid  "passed  away"  and 
the  call  of  sympathy  was  finally  paid,  the 
visitor  being  entertained  in  the  vacant 
room  of  the  departed — 

She  begged  me 
To  go  upstairs.      "I  cannot  bear  to  be 
In  any  room  but  Jane's,"  she  told  me. 
"I've  sat  there  so  much  with  her,  quite  ten  years 

It   was  she  did  not   leave  it   '        So  we  mounted 
The  broad  old    stairs,  and  softly  trod  the  matting 
Walking  gent  I J    is  in  a  house  of  mourning. 
I  was  resentful,  it  was  four  full  months 
Since  I   hau  got   thai   lonely  little  letter. 

v  this  a  mausoleum?  Was  Miss  Julia 
To  find  hci  only  company  with  ghosts? 

The  gaudy  panel  Of  the  narrow  hallway, 
Flashing  its  minarets  to  a  Bapphire  Heaven 
Seemed   lo  be  mocking  us  with    Eastern  splendor. 

With  Eastern  customs  and  an  Eastern  languor. 

The  conch  shells  roared  a  siren  song  of  oceans, 

Planting  th    newel  posts,  as  we  passed  by  them 
Mis,  Fane     room  was  a  lovely  blaze  of  sunlight, 

The  empty  bed  was  orderly  and  sane, 

The  Bay  of  Naples  gladdened  without  hurting. 
I  shook  myself  free  of  the  swarming  stillness 

And  -aw  with  satisfaction  that   ilie  chair, 
The  doll  chair-,  had  been  moved,  it  stood  beside 
The  window   with  its  back  toward  the  room. 
Why  did  I   walk  up  to  if     I  don't  know. 


Some  feeling  that  the  usualness  of  streets 

Comes  kindly  over  a  long  spent  emotion 

Perhaps.    At  any  rate.  1  did  so,  saying 

How  bright  and  gay  the  portulacas  were. 

Or  something  of  the  sort.     And  then  I  started 

To  sit  down  in  the  chair  and  saw  the  doll 

With  palms  stretched  out  and  little  slippered  feet 

Pointing  before  her.     There  she  sat,  her  eyes 

Fixt  glassily  upon  the  window-pane. 

I  may  have  jumped,  at  any  rate  Miss  Julia 

Flushing  a  painful  pink  said  steadily: 

"  It  was  so  dull  for  her  after  Jane  died, 

I  moved  her  here  where  she  could  sec  the  street. 

Its  very  comforting  to  watch  the  passing, 

1  think.     I  always  find  it  so."    That's  all. 

1  don't  know  how  the  visit  went,  nor  what 

I  said,  nor  where  I  sat.    I  only  know 

I  took  the  train  that  evening  back  to  town 

And  stayed  up  half  the  night  playing  Stravinski. 

I  dreamt  wax  doll  for  three  weeks  afterwards, 

And  I  shall  go  to  London  this  vacation. 

Something  bears  the  hint  that  the  con- 
crete picture  presented  in  the  foregoing  is 
philosophized  in  this  from  the  London 
Mercury.  We  hear  so  much  to-day  about 
complexes  and  inhibitions  that  all  fairy- 
tales seem  likely  to  go  up  in  these  phenix 
ilames : 

OLD  WIVES'  TALES 

By   Robert  Craves 

Were  the  tales  they  told  absurd. 

Random  tags  for  a  child's  ear'.' 
Soon  I  mocked  at  all  I  heard, 

Though  with  cause  indeed  for  fear. 

Of  the  mermaids'  doleful  game 

In  deep  water  1  heard  tell. 
Of  lofty  dragons  blowing  flame, 

Of  the  horned  fiend  of  Hell. 

Now  I  have  met  the  mermaid  kin 

And  find  them  bound  by  natural  laws, 

They  have  neither  tail  nor  fin. 

But  are  the  deadlier  for  that  cause. 

Dragons  have  no  darting  tongues, 
Teeth  saw-edged  nor  rattling  scales, 

No  flame  issues  from  their  lungs, 
Poison  lias  not  slimed  their  tails. 

But  they  are  creatures  of  dark  air, 

Unsubstantial  tossing  forms, 
Thunderclaps  of  man's  despair 

In  mid  whirl  of  mental  storms. 

And  there's  a  true  and  only  fiend 

Worse  than  prophets  prophesy, 
Whose  full  powers  to  hurt  are  screened 

Lest  the  race  of  man  should  die. 

Ever  in  vain  may  courage  plot 

The  dragon's  death  with  shield  and  sword, 
Or  love  abjure  the  mermaid  grot, 

Or  faith  be  fixt  ill  on-  blessed  word, 

Mermaids  will  not  be  denied 

Of  our  last  enduring  shame. 
The  dragon  Haunts  his  unpierced  hide, 

The  fiend  makes   laughter  with  Cod's  name'.' 

POETS  may  all  be  soon  reduced  to  the 
stale  this  one  of  the  Westminster  Gazette 
(London)  complains  of  if  relief  doesn't 
come  from   some  source: 

THE  POET  TO  HIS  MUSE 
llv   E.  Lyndon  Faibweatheb 

Muse,  wh\   have  >on  left   me  to  govern  m\   fancies 

alone  ' 
Disorderly  phantoms,  they  surge  round  the  gate  of 

my  speech 
Ami  break  down  the  banters  of  reason  and  sense 

I    ha\  e   How  II 


To  my  stronghold  of  silence;  but  there  they  are 

forcing  a  breach — 
My  stronghold  is  crumbling,  my  thoughts  are  too 

many  and  strong. 
Scenes,   faces,  scents,  sounds — they  are  whirling 

and  plunging  and  churning; 
The  blue  of  a  withered  flower,  a  child's  faint  cry. 
The  smell  of  the  earth,  the  creak  of  a  cart-wheel 

turning. 
Thin  wisps  of  distant  music  that  falter  and  die — 
That  falter  and  die  ere  I  weave  them  and  make 

them  a  song. 
Muse,  why  have  you  left  me  thus?     Come  with 

your  old  domination 
And    marshal    these    rebels — the    rainbow    that 

jostles  the  moon, 
The  shouting  that  drowns  a   poor  whisper,   the 

fierce  animation 
That   murders  my  stillness,   December  entangled 

with  June. 

Your  voice  will  turn  chaos  to  order,  confusion  to 

peace ; 
Moon — whisper — June — stillness     shall      mingle, 

and  flame,  and  live; 
They  shall  leap  from  my  heart  as  one,  and  the 

st life  will  cease, 
My  soul  will  find  rest  in  the  joy  that  my  song 

shall  give. 

Harper  s  has  a  poem  which  satisfies 
itself  with  a  simpler  psychosis. 

THE  TURN  IN  THE  ROAD 

By  E.   DonsET 

My  wife  and  I  had  quarreled;  'twas  my  books. 
My  distant  walks,  my  solitary  chess, 
And  all  that  nourished  my  "  damned  laziness." 
I  diil  not  speak,  of  course;  but  then,  black  looks 
Hurt  more  than  blows.     If  men,  one  day,  were 
cooks 
And  drudges,  like  all  women,  thej  'd  confess 
What  brutes  they'd  been,  and  ease  the  loneliness 
Of  home,  nor  keep  their  wives  on  tenterhooks, 
Wondering  what  they'd  do  next.      /  sat  on  burrs 

My  liberty  then  given — with  the  house 
All  paid  for,  and  the  half  my  income  hers, 

I  took  my  bag,  as  meek  as  any  mouse. 
At  the  road's  turn,  my  tragedy  grew  laughter 
To  hear  her  cry,  and  mark  her  hurrying  after. 

Harper's  also  has  a  consideration  of  the 
disturbing  theme  in  lighter  vein,  something 
that  helps  us  to  decide  that  the  matter  of 
the  subconscious  is  not  so  fearfully  impor- 
tant after  all: 


COMPLEX 

By  Ben  Ray  Redman 

I  have  a  Freudian  complex, 
A  funny  little  complex. 
That's  lurking  in  I  he  hinterland 
Of  my  subconscious  brain; 

Its  frightfully  perplexing, 
Anil  reall>  rather  vexing: 
I  half  suspect,  to  tell  the  truth, 
It's  driving  me  insane. 

It's  not  an  inhibition, 
Nor  yet  a  prohibition, 
Hut  be  assured  It's  troublesome 

As  eit  her  one  could  be. 

indeed  it  \s  so  annoying 
1  know   it  is  destrov  tag 
The  very  small  intelligence 
The  gods  vouchsafed  to  me. 

Why  I'm  so  much  annoyed 
Is.  before  1  studied  Freud. 
1  never  knew   a  thing  about 

These  complexes  at  all; 
Mut  since  they  are  in  season, 
I'll  have  mine  or  know  the  reason, 
Though  the  up-keep  on  a  complex 

Is  a  figure  to  appal. 
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Don't  have  sore  throat 
again  this  winter 

AS  you  know,  many  illnesses  start  with  Listerine  as  a  mouth  wash  and  gargle  is  a 

l  sore  throat.   The  mouth  is  an  open  pleasant,  effective  precaution.  Thousands 

door  to  disease  germs.  of  families  have  made  it  a  part  of  their 

So,  particularly  at  this  time  of  the  year,  morning  and  evening  toilets— as  regularly 

it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  use,  systemati-  as  using  the  tooth  brush. 

callv,  some  safe  and  effective  mouth  wash.  T.  -     ...        .  ,    , .    ,  ..  ,    -  , 

.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  this  delightful 

Listerine,  recognized  for  over  forty  years  uge  of  Listerine  as  a  daiiy  mouth  wash 

as  the  standard  household  antiseptic,  will  .  ,  .  ,  •  , 

help  you  and  the  members  of  your  family  let  us  send  you  a  generous  sample- which 

ward  off  throat    troubles   that   so  often  y°u  "\ay  try-     Note  how  sweet>  fresh  and 

anticipate  more  serious  ills.  clean  it  leaves  your  mouth  and  teeth. 

LAMBERT   PHARMACAL  COMPANY,    SAINT   LOUIS,    U.    S.    A. 

■tiifriMiiiiinHMitMiiiiiMtnHMiuiiiiiiiiii iiiiinijriuitnMiitniHiiimitiiiiMiiriiinn4Mii<MMi tiiiiiininiiiiiiHiinfruiintiuiaiiHiiMtiiuniMiiiniuuMiiitiintiiMMiiiM tinnuinu<iiiiMiiiiiiiiitiii»i)iiiniMMiiiin iiiimiiimiMitiiiuiiutmiiJUitiiiM 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  2104  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  a  sample  of  Listerine  as  you  suggest  in  this  advertisement 

Name Address     

City Stale -  


Photo  from  the  Wide  World  Photos,  Copyrighted  by  the  New  York  Times  Company. 

A  DEFIANT  MONARCH  OF  MOUNTAINS. 

Mount  Everest,  shown  as  photographed  from  a  point  about  seven  miles  distant,  has  thus  far  baffled  the  British  expedition  which  is  trying  to 
climb  it.  Only  one  previous  explorer  has  reached  within  forty  miles  of  the  base  of  the  giant  peak.  The  view  shown  is  a  part  of  the  northern 
front,  where  the  British  explorers  discovered  a  series  of  precipices  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  feet  high,  and  practically  impossible  of  ascent. 


MOUNT  EVEREST'S  DEFIANCE 


ONLY  ONE  POSSIBLE  ROUTE  remains  to  be  ex- 
plored by  the  British  expedition  which  has  spent  the 
summer  fighting  its  way  toward  Mount  Everest,  liter- 
ally "the  top  of  the  world."  Heights  of  more  than  20,000  feet 
have  been  reached  in  exploring  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
expedition  has  penetrated  nearer  the  base  of  the  huge  peak  than 
any  other  white  men  have  ever  reached,  but  in  spite  of  all  the 
resources  of  seasoned  and  well-equipped  climbers,  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  29,002  feet  above  sea  level,  seems  likely  to  remain  safe 
from  invasion,  at  least  until  next  year.  The  expedition  reports 
that,  sheer  precipices,  from  the  top  of  which  avalanches  bombard 
the  lower  slopes,  cut  off  most  of  the  approaches,  and  the  Lon- 
don Times  warns  that  "in  all  probability  the  best  that  can 
lie  hoped  for  is  that  before  the  end  of  the  present  season  a 
possible  route  for  the  ascent  may  have  been  mapped  out.  We 
must  not  expect  that  the  final  attempt  will  be  made  before  next 
year."  Sir  Martin  Conway,  M.  P.,  the  British  mountaineer 
who  led  tin;  first  expedition  to  the  Himalayas,  does  not  believe, 
says  the  Manchester  Guardian,  that  the  explorers  will  be  able  to 
reach  the  summit  this  year,  and  is  dubious  even  of  its  final 
success.  The  London  Graphic  gives  this  general  account  of 
the   expedition: 

The  poinl  from  which  the  Mount  Everest  reconnoitering expe- 
dition started  was  Darjeeling,  a  well-known  health  resort  on  the 
borders  of  Sikkim,  Nepal  and  Bengal.  The  (own  is  Hie  nearest 
hill  station  to  Calcutta,  and  it  contains  a,  large  summer  popula- 
tion of  Europeans,  mostly  women  and  children,  who  eannol 
stand   the   heal    of   the   plains  of   Bengal   during   I  he   period   from 

March  to  October. 

The  expedition,  in  charge  of  Colonel  Howard  Bury,  and  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Harold  Raeburn,  Mr.  Bullock,  Mr.  Wbolaston,  Mr. 
Mallory  and  Dr.  Kellas,  of  the  Alpine  Club,  Dr.  Heron,  of  the 
<  ;■  ological  Survey  of  India,  and  Ma  i"i  Morahead  and  Wheel*  r, 
of  the  Survey  of  India,  hit    Darjeeling  on   May    18.     Unfor- 


tunately, it  had  not  gone  far  when  Dr.  Kellas,  who  had  been 
mountaineering  in  Sikkim  for  two  months  before  the  start,  fell 
ill,  and  suddenly  died  of  heart  failure  while  crossing  a  pass. 
Reports  from  the  expedition  state  that  Dr.  Kellas  was  buried  on 
a  mountain  slope  within  sight  of  Mount  Everest,  which  he  had 
hoped  to  climb. 

The  first  part  of  the  journey  was  performed  by  mule  trans- 
port, about  forty  of  these  animals,  each  carrying  something 
like  160  pounds  of  stores,  being  required  for  the  purpose.  The 
great  trade  route  running  north  and  east  to  Lhassa,  the  Tibetan 
capital,  was  followed. 

While  in  the  Chumbi  Valley  the  ground,  so  to  speak,  is 
more  or  less  familiar,  beyond  the  Tibetan  village  of  Kampa 
Dzong,  which  the  expedition  left  behind  early  in  June,  very  little 
is  known  of  the  country.  Tho  very  circuitous,  this  route 
offers  the  least  trouble  with  transport.  There  are  more  direct 
routes  between  Darjeeling  and  Kinchinjunga  and  towards  Mount 
Everest,  but  for  a  party  necessarily  loaded  with  a  large  transport 
train  they  are  impossible.  Unfortunately,  as  we  now  know, 
the  nudes  supplied  by  the  government  collapsed,  owing  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  roads,  and  the  expedition  would  have  been 
in  a  very  serious  predicament  but  for  the  fact  that  local  mules 
and  ponies  were  available. 

The  route  traverses  five  distinct  territories  —  Bengal, 
Bhutan.  Tibet,  Sikkim  and  Nepal,  and  this  fact  alone  necessi- 
tated very  careful  preparatory  work  before  the  details  of  tin 
expedition  could  be  considered.  Thanks,  however,  to  the 
cordial    relations    between    these    states    and    the    British      Raj 

every  facility  for  the  expedition  was  willingly  offered." 

The  latest-  dispatch  from  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  Colonel 
Howard  Bury,  which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
records  the  work  of  the  expedition  in  investigating  and  mapping 

the  eastern  valley  approaches  to  Everest.  Exploration  in  this 
quarter  was  undertaken  alter  approach  from  the  north,  north- 
east and  wist  had  been  found  practically  impossible.  From 
Kharfa,  writes  ( 'olonel  limy,  they  went  to  the  Khartasangpo 
Valley,  about  seven  miles  distant.      They  followed  a  large  glacier 
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This  design  resulting  in  a  roof  averaging 
3 '  i  thicknesses,  is  obtained  by  alternately 
laying  a  course  with  the  bulls  down  and 
two  courses  with  the  butts  reversed,  stag- 
gering Die  exposed  triangular  tabs  of  the 
latter.  It  requires  I '  i  squares  {165  strips) 
per  100  square  feel. 


This  design  resulting  in  a  roof  averaging 
2%  thicknesses  is  obtained  by  reversing 
every  fourth  course,  requiring  about  Ills 
squares  (130  strips)  per  too  square  feet. 


A  Distinctive  Strip-shingle 

The  Ruberoid  Strip-shingie  is  unrivalled  in  its  features.  Here 
is  a  shingle  which,  due  to  its  patented  form,  does  what  no  other 
shingle  has  ever  done.  It  gives  you  maximum  quality — th'at  is, 
true  Ruberoid  quality — at  minimum  cost. 

Consider  what  this  means.  For  nearly  half  a  century  Ruberoid 
has  set  the  standards  by  which  roofing  products  have  been  judged. 
Now  this  quality  is  found  in  a  strip-shingle  the  price  of  which  is 
within  the  reach  of  any  one. 

This  shingle  offers  another  advantage.  It  has  a  most  distinct- 
ive design  and  one  which  may  be  varied  in  many  ways.  You  can 
lay  it  entirely  in  red  or  green,  or  combine  these  colors  in  nine  har- 
monious patterns  to  which  the  slate  surfacing  lends  itself  admirably. 
The  color  of  the  evenly  crushed  slate  is  permanent  and  the  slate 
itself  is  deeply  imbedded  in  the  surface  coating  and  stays  there. 

Ruberoid  Strip-shingles  are  easy  to  apply.  You  can  lay  them 
yourself.  They  are  self-spacing.  No  chalk-lines  are  necessary.  Only 
five  nails  to  a  strip,  but  each  strip  actually  secured  by  nine  nails. 

On  request  we  will  gladly  send  you  an  attractive  folder  picturing 
the  designs  in  which  Ruberoid  Strip-shingles  may  be  laid  and  give 
you  the  name  of  the  nearest  Ruberoid  Distributor. 

The  RUBEROID  Co. 

FORMERLY  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


SHINGLES 
FELTS 


ROLL  ROOFINGS 
PAI  NTS 


BUILT-UP  ROOFS 
VARNISHES 


BUILDING  PAPERS 
PLASTICS 
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river,  bordered  by  "'many  prosperous  looking  villages  and 
monasteries."  After  turning  into  "a  side  valley  a  few  miles 
furtJn  r  up,"  he  goes  on — 


to  camp,"  only  a  mile  from  the  peak  of  Makalu,  almost  as  high  as 
Everest,  "with  the  towering  cliffs  and  snows  of  Mount  Everest 
filling  the  valley."     In  the  morning,  as  his  story  runs — 


Shekai  Dzong 
Kishong 


CENEBAL    DRAFT 


We  camped  overnight  at  10.000  feet  among  the  highest 
rhododendrons  we  have  seen.  Opposite  was  a  glacier  coming 
down  from  a  rocky  peak. 

The  following  morning  after  a  steep  ascent  and  passing  a 
turquoise  blue  lake  we  readied  the  summit  of  Langmala,  18,000 
feet  high.  All  the  Tibetan  coolies  complained  of  headaches. 
The  climb  was  most  steep  and  they  were  not  in  the  best  training. 
The  view  from  the  pass  was  most  extensive,  with  a  fine  pros- 
pert  eastward  far  beyond  and  Aran  valley  to  the  distant  snow 
ranges.  Our  immediate  prospect  to  the  west  was,  however, 
the  most  interesting  and  also  the  most  tantalizing,  as  clouds 
came  down  low,  covering  up  everything  above  22,000  feet. 
Thus  we  were  prevented  from  recognizing  the  highest  mountains. 

Below    the    clouds,    however,    was   a   Avonderful    panorama. 
Three  great  glaciers,  each  many  miles  long,  swept  down  majes- 
tically in  grand  curves,  almost  meeting  4,000  feet  below  our  feet. 
One  glacier  came  from  Mount 
Everest    itself;    another    from 
Makalu.  27,800  feet  high,  and 
the  third  from   high  peaks  to 
the     northwest      of      Mount 
Everest. 

After  passing  another  charm- 
ing turquoise  lake  called 
Shurimtho,  we  descended  over 
pleasant,  grassy  uplands,  cov- 
ered with  gentians  and  mauve 
asters,  for  about  3,000  feet. 
Finding  a  shepherd  camped 
on  a  sheltered  terrace  some 
1,000  feet  above  the  valley, 
we  decided  to  pitch  our  tents 
close  to  him,  as  fuel  and  water 
were  plentiful  and  we  should 
also  get  fresh  milk  and  butter 
from  him.  Toward  evening 
the  mists  lifted,  giving  won- 
derful and  entrancing  glimpses 
of  immense  snowy  peaks, 
towering  to  incredible  heights. 

That  night  there  was  a 
slight  frost  and  the  morning 
broke  absolutely  cloudless. 
Never  shall  we  forget  the 
beauty  of  that  sunrise  on  the 
marvelous  cliffs  of  Makalu 
which,  not  four  miles  away, 
towered  some  11,000  feet 
above  us,  or  the  first  rosy  hue 

on  the  more  distant  and  retiring  summits  of  Mount  Everest. 
It  was  an  indescribably  beautiful  scene  and  I  doubt  if  anywhere 
in  the  world  is  there  another  valley  to  equal  this  in  its  over- 
powering grandeur. 

This  valley,  subject  to  wet  monsoon  mists,  is  green  with 
juniper,  willows  and  mountain  ash.  Bight  down  to  the  green 
vegetation  came  the  ice  and  snow.  Of  the  two  mountains, 
Makalu  is,  from  the  valley,  by  far  the  more  beautiful  and 
Striking,  as  Mount  Everest  stood  back  too  far  and  did  aot  show 
its  greal  height.  Gigantic  cliffs,  lightly  powdered  with  snow, 
<ame  straight  down  for  11,000  feet  into  the  valley.  On  either 
-idi'  were  perpendicular  cliffs  of  black  rock,  so  steep  that  snow 
and  ice  were  unable  to  lodge  on  them.  Below  the  cliffs  started 
the  Kangdoshang  glacier  which  swept  across  the  valley  until  it 
st  tuck  the  other  side  and  forced  a  glacial  si  ream  coming  from 
the  Kangshung  glacier  of  Mount  Everest  to  enter  a  great  ice 
Ca    em  in  order  to  pass  under  il .    Some  ten  or  twelve  miles  higher 

up,  Mount   Everesl  filled  the  head  of  the  valley  in  the  shape  of  a 
greal  semicircle,  with  a  precipitous  southeastern  ridge,  more  than 
27,000  feet    high,  sweeping  out    toward    Makalu.      No  Tibetans 
knew   Makalu  by  that   name,  their  name  being  <   hoinoloendo. 
From    our     camp    we     descended     into    a    valley    crossing  the 

Radker   stream,  coming  down  from  the    Radker  glacier.     We 

then  ascended  a  green  valley  hading  toward  our  objective* 
which  was  gleaming  high  and  white  in  front  of  us.  The  Kang- 
doshung  glacier  formed  a  decided  obstacle  to  our  progress,  and 
it  was  a  steep  climb  to  gel  above  it.  Hut  after  this  we  came 
to  grassy  pastures,  extending  some  so  miles  up  the  valley,  vir- 
tually to  the  foot  of  Mount  Everest. 

Here,  at  an  elevation  of  Hi,  100  feet,  they  found  shepherds  with 
herds  of  yak.     Here  also,  wa  -  "a  delightful,  sunny  place  in  which 
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Afte    a  map  in  the  Lopdon  "Daily  Telegraph. " 

ADVANCING  ON   "THE  TOP  OF  WORLD." 

The  British  Mount  Everest  expedition  followed  the  indicated 
route  in  its  preliminary  survey  of  the  country  around  the  world's 
highest  peak.  Since  then,  further  exploration  has  shown  that 
practically  impregnable  precipices  shut  off  approaches  from  the 
north,  west,  south,  northeast,  and  east.  The  latest  news  from 
the  expedition,  reprinted  herewith,  tells  of  the  exploration  of 
the  eastward  side,  beginning  at  Kharta,  shown  to  the  north- 
east of  the  summit.  Only  one  possible  approach  remains,  that 
from  the  southeast,  which  is  now  being  explored. 


I  started  early  with  a  couple  of  coolies,  to  go  up  a  spur  some 
miles  further  up  the  valley  and  immediately  opposite  Mount 
Everest.  The  weather  at  first  was  unfavorable  and  the  valley 
was  filled  with  clouds,  but  getting  about  19,500  feetup,  we  sud- 
denly emerged  into  blue  sky,  with  a  most  glorious  panorama 
in  front  of  us. 

More  than  90  miles  away,  to  the  east,  coxdd  be  seen  the  tops 
of  Kinchingunga  and  Jannu  appearing  above  a  sea  of  clouds, 
while  Mount  Everest  and  other  lofty  ridges  stood  up  straight 
in  front  of  us  across  the  valley,  with  their  formidable  black 
cliffs  descending  sheer  for  2,000  feet  on  the  glaciers,  above  which 
were  hanging  glaciers.  All  day  one  could  hear  the  roar  of 
great  pieces  of  ice  breaking  off  from  them  and  crashing  into  the 
Kangshung  glacier  below. 

From  this  side  and  from  this  amphitheater  there  seemed  to 
be  no  way  of  directly  attacking  the  great  mountain.     The  lofty 

southeast  ridge  descended  most 
precipitously  to  a  high  pass, 
beyond  which  was  a  very 
prominent  conical  peak,  fol- 
lowed by  another  pass,  then 
snow  slopes  finally  merging 
into  Makalu.  To  the  north- 
east of  Mount  Everest  were 
confused  masses  of  snow  peaks. 
Between  this  approach  to 
Mount  Everest  and  the  Rogn- 
buk  valley  there  appeared  to 
be  another  valley.  Toward 
this  our  Alpine  climbers  wrere 
now  turning  their  attention, 
trying  to  discover  into  which 
valley  the  glaciers  came  down. 
Therefore,  after  pronouncing 
that  there  were  no  possible 
means  of  getting  up  Mount 
Everest  from  the  east,  they 
went  back  direct  to  the  Khar- 
tatsangpo  valley,  and  now  are 
following  that  river  to  its 
source. 

We  went  back  another  way, 
to  the  east  of  Makalu,  and  were 
well  rewarded  by  some  mag- 
nificent views  of  its  two  great 
peaks.  We  went  down  the  first 
valley  to  the  Shinchuthoung- 
kar,  which  has  forests  of  silver 
fir  and  juniper,  with  long,  gray 
lichens  hanging  down  from  every  bough,  wild  roses  and  most 
luxuriant  vegetation.  From  the  east  of  Makalu,  from  between 
its  twin  peaks,  a  big  glacier  descends  to  12,000  feet.  It  was 
very  curious  to  see  birch  and  fir  trees  growing  on  either  side  of 
the  ice.  Below  this  glacier  the  valley  bottom  was  quite  flat, 
with  grassy  meadows  and  patches  of  forest  most  unlike  the 
ordinary  narrow  Himalayan  valley. 

We  now  turned  up  a  side  valley  to  the  east  to  cross  to 
Shaola  and  camped  at  15,000  feet,  opposite  the  twin  peaks  of 
Makalu.  Here  were  masses  of  deep  red  meconoposis  and  several 
varieties  of  primulas  new  to  me.  That  evening  we  had  superb 
views  of  Makalu.  From  Shaola,  16,500  feet,  on  our  way  down 
toward  Kharta,  we  saw  many  Himalayan  snow  cock  and  passed 
several  fine  lakes.  It  was  singular  that,  altho  lakes  are  so 
rare  in  this  district.  Arriving  back  at  Kharta  we  found  our- 
selves  in. a  different  climate,  dry  and  fine." 


Some  of  the  difficulties  which  the  expedition  has  to  face  in 
its  attempt  to  scalo  Everest  are  explained  by  Sir  Martin  Conway, 
based  on  his  own  knowledge  of  the  region.  "  In  the  first  place," 
he  said,  as  quoted  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Manchester  (litardian — 

We  are  in  complete  ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of  the  moun- 
tain. It  is  only  known  by  distant  views  of  the  upper  part. 
Nobody  before  the  present  expedition  has  been  within  forty 
miles  of  the  mountain,  and  only  one  person  has  been  as  near  as 
that.  The  Hiinalayans  are  much  younger  than  the  Alps  and 
the  Welsh  hills,  and  <lil't'er  from  the  former  in  being  much  more 
precipitous  and  much  less  rounded-off  by  the  action  of  the  forces 
of  denudation,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  an  earlier  stage  of  dis- 
integration.    The  result  is  that  it  is  tl xception  to  find  a  peai 
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Saving  ^Buyers  $goo-$iooo 

INCE  June  of  this  year,  Templar  has  lowered  its  price  on 

open  cars  $900  (now  $1985)  and  on  closed  cars  $1000 

(now  $2785).   These  reductions  are  big  enough  to  tell 

their  own  story:  a  net  cash  saving  of  $900  or  $1000  to 

car  buyers  makes  Templar  conspicuously  attractive. 

Also  of  unusual  importance  is  the  fact  that,  at  a  price  which  for- 
merly bought  cars  of  but  medium  grade,  you  can  now  own  a  famous 
Templar— known  always  and  everywhere  as  the  Superfine  Car. 

Lower  than  Tie  fore  the  IVar 

FRANKLY, Templar's  new  prices  are  too  low.   Even  before 
the  war  Templar  sold  higher  than  present  prices.  "A  good 
buy"  then,  it  is  a  most  exceptional  buy  now. 

Always  rich  in  merit, Templarsteadily  improves.  We  are  con- 
stantly making  it  better.  So  that  today  you  can  buy  the  best 
Templar  ever  built  at  the  lowest  price  inTemplar's  entire  history. 
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HOWEVER,  let  us  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  Templar's 
new  prices  are  too  low  for  Templar's  quality.  And  there- 
fore, since  we  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  and  improve  that 
quality,  we  reserve  the  right  to  increase  our  prices  at  any  time 
without  notice. 

We  make  this  statement  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  as  man  to 
man.  Templar's  next  prices  must  surely  be  higher.  Indeed,  we 
had  that  fact  fully  in  mind  when  we  decided  upon  the  astonish- 
ing low  prices  of  $1985  and  $2785. 

THE  facts  behind  our  present  low  prices  are  these.  Thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  should  be  happy  owners  of 
Templars  haven't  any  real  idea  how  splendidly  Templar  could 
serve  them.  The  long  way  to  show  them  would  be  to  advertise 
Templar's  points  of  strength,  one  after  another. 

The  short  way— the  way  we  have  taken— is  to  make  Templar's 
prices  so  extremely  low  that  thousands  of  new  buyers  will  quickly 
find  out  for  themselves,  as  Templar  owners,  that  Templar  is 
precisely  the  car  they  have  long  desired. 

AND  what  a  wonderfully  desirable  car  Templar  is!  Graceful, 
«.  fast,  sturdy.  Champion  of  coast-to-coast  record  cars.  No 
waster  of  gas  or  tires.  No  profit-maker  for  repair  shops.  Easy 
to  drive,  steady  on  the  road,  of  just  the  right  size  to  get  in  and 
out  of  city  traffic  quickly.  And  in  every  item  of  equipment,  as 
in  every  ounce  of  material  and  every  stroke  of  workmanship— 
genuinely  high  grade. 

Let's  get  acquainted.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  the  name  of 
the  Templar  dealer  nearest  you. 


The  Templar  ^Motors  Company,  2400  Halstead  Street,  Cleveland. 
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that  is  at  all  climbable.  Many  of  the  big  mountains  of  (he 
range  are  cul  off  all  round  by  peaks  below,  and  even  if  this  is 
not  so  in  the  case  of  Everest  and  if  it  be  proved  that  the  moun- 
tain may  he  sealed  from  base  to  summit,  the  mere  length  of  the 
ascent  presents  problems  too  complicated  in  character  for  any 
expedition  to  anticipate. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  photographs  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  mountain,  its  summit  is  reached  from  the  north  by  a 
long  and  not  very  steep  tho  probably  narrow  ridge  which  at  an 
Alpine  level  might  not  be  difficult.  But  climbing  at  an  altitude 
of  28,000  to  29,000  feet  is  a  totally  different  proposition.  The 
highest  ascent  thus  far  is  that  of  the  Bride,  in  the  Himalayas, 
which  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  climbed  to  a  height  of  24,500  feet. 

It  was  not  difficult,  but  on  the  last  day  the  rate  was  only 
150  feet  an  hour,  and  it  was  safe  therefore  to  assume  that  be- 
yond 26,000  feet  experts  could  not  proceed  faster  than  100  feet 
an  hour  with  a  maximum  of  1000  feet  in  a  day.  To  ensure 
this  progress  a  series  of  camps  would  have  to  be  established  at 
exceedingly  high  altitudes,  beginning  at  the  lowest  with  one 
at  18,000  feet.  Others  would  have  to  lie  placed  at  altitudes  of 
21 ,000,  23,000,  24,500, 26,000, 27,000, and  28,000  feet  respect i vely, 
each  higher  camp  being  somewhat  smaller  than  that  immediately 
below.  These  camps  would  necessitate  carrying  considerable 
weights  up  to  great  heights;  they  would  have  lo  be  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  heavy  storms  which  are  more  frequent 
than  good  weather  at  high  altitudes;  they  would  have  to  be 
victualled  for  several  days,  and  would  have  to  provide  shelter 
for  several  sleepers,  and  for  at  least  two  in  the  highest  of  all. 

Tent  platforms  are  not  likely  to  be  provided  by  nature  and 
would  most  probably  have  to  be  hewn  out  of  the  solid  ice.  This 
would  be  very  slow  work,  because  the  primary  effect  of  high 
altitudes  on  man  is  to  induce  sleep  and  fatigue  rapidly  when 
any  work  is  done.  The  camps  would  also  have  to  be  fairly 
permanent  structures  to  last  at  least  two  seasons. 

In  his  recently  issued  volume,  "Mountain  Memories — A 
Pilgrimage  of  Romance,"  published  in  this  country  by  the  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company  (New  York),  Sir  Martin  presents  an  en- 
largement of  the  statements  here  credited  to  him,  and  draws  for 
illustration  upon  his  own  experiences  in  the  Himalayas.  "The 
Himalaya  and  mountains  behind  it  are  not  like  the  Alps,  a  rela- 
tively settled  range,"  he  writes.  "They  are  young  ranges,  jutting 
up  in  crude  perpendicularity  into  the  sky  and  rapidly  disintegrat- 
ing under  the  actions  of  hot  sunshine,  cold  frost,  and  heavy  snow- 
falls. In  time  the  sharp  peaks  will  be  blunted,  the  cliffs  sloped 
back,  the  valleys  filled  and  a  much  lower  and  more  rounded  group 
of  mountains  will  take  their  place.  Now  they  are  in  the  early 
and  dramatic  stage  of  their  existence.  That  is  why  they  are  so 
very  lofty  and  why  the  peaks  are  so  precipitous.  Every  moun- 
tain in  the  Alps  can  be  climbed.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  high  Hima- 
layan peak  which  is  even  problematically  climbable.  This  is 
hard  doctrine  for  the  ordinary  Alpine  climber  who  thinks  the 
word  inaccessible  should  be  abolished  in  application  to  moun- 
tains." He  started  his  own  journey  thus  prejudiced,  he  admits, 
but  experience  soon  changed  his  view.  With  an  eye  to  the  beauty 
arid  grandeur  of  the  scene,  as  well  as  to  the  actual  details  of  climb- 
ing, he  describes  a  typical  bit  of  Himalayan  country,  the  Baltoro 
Glacier,  They  started  from  camp  at  a  height  of  18,000  feet,  and 
"drove  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats  to  the  last  grass."  Continuing, 
he  writes: 

The  journey  to  tin-  fool  of  tho  glacier  took  four  days  and 
involved  many  difficulties.  The  sheep  and  goafs  and  all  the 
loads,  103  in  number,  had  to  bet  carried  over  a  crazy  rope-bridge — 
a  very  slow  process  when  only  one  man  could  be  allowed  on  it  at-  a 
time.  There  were  also  several  streams  to  be  waded,  rushing  tor- 
rents with  beds  of  rolling  rocks.  One  was  only  just  fordable  by 
the  aid  of  a  rope  stretched  across  for  support  against  the  weight 
of  water.  It  was  an  insignificant  brook  when  we  camped  near  its 
banks  one  evening  and  might  have  been  crossed  with  ufniosl 
,  but  during  the  night  a,  glacier-lake  must  have  burst  and 
flooded  it.  for  in  the  morning  it  wis  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
wide  and  in  places  over  waist-deep.     The  crossing  tilled  five  hours 

with  hard  work.  Xoi  long  after  il  had  been  safely  accomplished 
the  torrent  ran  dry! 

I   forget    during  how   many   marches  we   toiled  over  the  mon- 

roUS  moraine  covering  or  along  the  right   bank  of  the  glacier. 

Nothing  exceeds  in  toilsomonoss  such  ground.     The  rocks  lying 

about  were  large  and  all  were  loose,  they  were  piled  into  mounds 

or  waves.     Wo  must   always  be  going  up  or  down.     There  wen- 

quantities  of  lakes  on  the  ice  to  bo  circumvented,  and  glacier 
reams  with  vertical  ice-banks  to  be  crossed.    Sou  can  not  wade 


these  streams,  for  their  floor  is  smooth  ice  and  the  current  would 
instantly  sweep  you  away  on  such  slippery  footing.  You  must 
travel  alongside  till  you  find  an  overhanging  place  that  can  be 
jumped.  This  makes  the  route  tantalizingly  circuitous.  You 
are  frequently  forced  to  go  in  an  undesired  direction,  it  maybe  a 
mile  out  of  your  way — a  serious  matter  when  a  whole  day's  march 
for  coolies  over  such  ground  may  not  be  more  than  three  miles. 
About  twenty  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  glacier  we  made  a 
couple  of  expeditious  up  its  north  bank  to  a  peak  and  a  saddle 
each  over  18,000  bet  high,  relatively  trifling  elevations  amid 
such  surroundings.  K.2's  summit  was  still  some  10,000  feet 
higher,  rising  as  much  above  us  as  Monte  Rosa  above  Zermatt. 
The  purpose  of  these  climbs  was  to  reconnoiter  K.2,  but  they  re- 
vealed only  its  summit  heaving  above  an  intervening  ridge.  We 
were  not,  however,  unrewarded,  for  we  could  at  last  look  up  and 
down  the  huge  glacier  and  across  it  to  the  wide  and  splendid 
north  face  of  Masherbrum.  Thus  displayed,  that  mountain  is 
perhaps  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  and  the  most  uncompromis- 
ingly inaccessible.  Imagine  a  snow-draped  pyramid  like  the 
WTeisshorn  lifted  far  aloft  on  a  wide-spreading  foundation  of 
splintered  buttresses  fringed  with  rows  of  aiguilles,  large  and 
small,  in  countless  multitude.  The  sides  of  the  ridges  are  grooved 
like  corduroy  with  avalanche  tracks.  Between  the  ridges  are 
hanging  glaciers  and  larger  glacier  arms  deeply  penetrate  the 
mass.  The  ridges  are  all  parallel  and  of  like  gracefully  curved 
outline.  One  beyond  another  they  sweep  down  to  the  Baltoro 
and  form  a  perfect  composition  like  the  feathers  of  an  eagle's 
extended  wing.  It  is  an  exceptionally  fine  example  of  mountain 
architecture,  a  natural  composition,  almost  resembling  an  artistic 
creation.  The  immense  sweep  of  the  glacier,  hence  visible  from 
its  foot  to  the  monumental  Golden  Throne  at  its  head,  bound  all 
the  parts  of  half  the  panorama  together. 
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OW  TRUE  IT  IS,"  monologs  Irvin  Cobb,  "that  we 
who  would  pluck  the  mote  from  behind  a  fellow 
being's  waistcoat  so  rarely  take  note  of  the  beam 
which  we  have  swallowed  crosswise!"  Even  so,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  a  penny-in-the-slot  weighing  machine  and  some  oppor- 
tunities for  comparison  with  an  "undoubtedly  fat"  friend,  Mr. 
Cobb  ultimately  reached  the  conclusion  that  he  weighed  much 
too  much.  A  splendid  resolution  sprouted  within  him  shortly 
afterwards,  he  announces  in  his  new  book,  "One-Third  Off" 
(Doran).  It  was  one  of  several  resolutions  which  he  entertained 
before  he  finally  found  a  cure  for  too  much  size.  This  first 
resolution  had  to  do  with  exercise.    As  for  dieting,  he  admits — 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  cutting  down  my  daily  consump- 
tion of  provender  might  prove  helpful  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
posed undertaking.  Or  if  it  did  occur  to  me,  I  put  the  idea 
sternly  from  me,  for  I  was  by  way  of  being  a  robust  trencherman. 
I  had  joyed  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  I  had  written  copi- 
ously of  those  joys,  and  I  now  declined  to  recant  of  my  faith  or  to 
abate  my  indulgences. 

All  this  talk  which  I  had  heard  about  balanced  rations  wrcnt  in 
at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.  I  knew  what  a  balanced  rat  ion 
was.  I  stowed  one  aboard  three  times  daily — at  morn,  again  at 
noon,  and  once  more  at  nightfall.  A  balanced  ration  was  one 
which,  being  eaten,  did  not  pull  you  over  on  your  face;  one 
which  you  could  poise  properly  if  only  you  leaned  well  back  upon 
rising  from  the  table,  and  placed  the  two  hands,  with  a  gentle 
lifting  motion,  just  under  the  overhang  of  the  main  cargo  hold. 

Surely  there  must  be  some  way  of  achieving  tho  desired  result 
other  than  by  following  dieting  (lev  ices.  There  was — exercising 
was  the  answer.     I  would  exercise  and  so  become  a.  veritable  faun. 

Now,  as  far  as  I  recalled,  I  had  never  taken  any  indoor  exer- 
cise, excepting  once  in  a,  while  to  knock  on  wood.  I  abhorred 
the  t  hought  of  ritualistic  bedroom  callisthenics  such  as  were  recom- 
mended by  divers  health  experts.  Climbing  out  of  a  warm  bed 
and  standing  out  in  the  middle  of  a,  cold  room  and  giving  an 
imitation  of  a  demoniac  semaphore  had  never  appealed  to  me  as 
a  fascinating  div  erfisoinonf  for  a  grown  man.  As  1  think  I 
may    have  remarked  once  before,    lying  at  full  length  on  one's 

back  on  the  door  immediately  upon  awakening  of  a  morning, 
and  raising  the  legs  to  full  length  twenty  times  struck  me  as  a 
performance  lacking  in  dignity,  and  utterly  futile. 

Besides,  what  sort  of  a  way  was  that  to  greet  the  dewy  morn'.' 

So  as  .'in  alternative  I  decided   to  enrol   for  membership  at  a 

gymnasium  where  I  could  have  company  at-  my  exercising  and 

make  a  sport  of  what  Otherwise  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
punishment.     This  I  did.     With   a    group  of  fellow  inmates  for 
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"Shure  and  I  love  to  work 
in  a  kitchen  like  this — " 

"Did you  ever  see  a  prettier  rug,  Nora?  It 
lies  flat  as  a  pancake  —  and  there 's  not  a 
tack  in  it  I  It's  as  easy  to  clean  as  it  is  to 
walk  on  ! '  " 

Congoleura  Gold-Seal  Rugs  bring  con- 
tentment to  the  kitchen.  Easy  to  look  at 
and  to  buy  —  but  hard  to  wear  out  —  they 
are  the  ideal  kitchen  floor-covering. 

Just  a  few  light  strokes  with  a  damp  mop 
leave  the  surface  clean  as  a  whistle  — the 
rich  colors  glowing  like  new. 

Patterns  for  Every  Room 
The  wide  variety  of  handsome  patterns — 


Who  wouldn't  like  to  work  in  an 
easy-to-keep-clean ,  spick  and  span 
kitchen  like  this?  The  rug  on 
thefoor  is  No.  408. 

real  masterpieces  of  the  rug  designer's 
art  —  perfectly  adapt  these  sanitary  rugs 
for  use  in  every  room  in  the  home.  And 
the  Gold  Seal  pasted  on  the  face  is  pur 
guarantee  of  absolute  satisfaction, 

Popular  Sizes — Popular  Prices 

1^x3  feet....  $  .60        3  x  4^  feet.  .  .$1.80 


3      x  3  feet. 


1.20        3x6      feet. 


2.40 


The  rug  illustrated  is  made  only  in  the  sizes  below.      However,  the  smaller  rugs 
can  be  had  in  other  designs  to  harmonize  with  it. 


6     x9  feet...  $  975 
7^x9  feet.-.,   11.85 


9x10^  feet. 516. 60 
9x12      feet.   19.00 


Prices  in  the  Far  West  average  15%  higher  than  those  queted;  in  Canada  /rices  average 
25°/o  higher.   All  f  rices  subject  te  change  without  notice* 

Congoleum  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Philadelphia  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Boston         Minneapolis  Dallas         Kansas  City 

Pittsburgh  Atlanta  Montreal 


Gold  Seal 


ONGOLEUM 


Rugs 


Look  for  the  Gold  Seal 

This  Gold  Seal  pasted 
on  the  face  of  the  goods 
pledges  absolute  satisfac- 
tion and  Congoleum  Rugs 
never  fail  to  fulfill  that 
promise. 
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Start  Their  Day 

With  extra-flavory  oats 

You  want  children  to  love  oats — the  greatest  food  that  grows. 

The  almost  complete  food,  rich  in  16  needed  elements. 

The  body  builder  that  supplies  i,8io  calories  of  nutriment 
per  pound. 

The  vim-food  with  an  age-old  fame. 

Then  make  the  dish  delicious — make  it  with  Quaker  Oats. 

These  are  flaked  from  queen  grains  only — just  the  rich,  plump, 
flavory  oats. 

We  get  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel. 

Quaker  Oats  hold  first  place  with  oat  lovers  the  world  over. 
The  mothers  of  all  nations — nearly — send  over  seas  to  get  them. 

Your  grocer  supplies  them  for  the  asking  —  without  any 
fancy  price. 

The  large  30-cent  package  makes  62  dishes. 

Remember  how  well  it  pays  to  get  them. 


The  choicest  one-third  of  choice  oats 

Packed  in  sealed  round  packages  with  removable  cover 


Quaker  Macaroons 

A  dinner  confection 

1  cup  sugar,  1  tablespoon  butter,  2  eggs,  2K 
cups  Quaker  Oats,  2  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Cream  butter  and  sugar.  Add  yolks  of  e 
Add  Quaker  Oats,  to  which  baking  powder  has 
been  added,  and  add  vanilla,  licit  while  "I 
till  and  add  last.  Drop  on  buttered  tins 
with  teaspoon,  but  very  few  on  each  tin,  as 
they  spread.  Bake  in  slow  oven.  Makes  about 
65  ( ook  ii 
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my  team  mates,  I  tossed  the  medicine  ball 
about.  My  score  at  this  was  perfect; 
that  is  to  say,  sometimes  when  it  came  my 
turn  to  catch  I  missed  the  ball,  but  the  ball 
never  once  missed  me.  Always  it  landed 
on  some  tender  portion  of  my  anatomy,  so 
that  my  average,  written  in  blaek-and- 
blue  spots,  remained  an  even  1000. 

Daily  I  cantered  around  and  around  and 
around  a  running  track  until  my  breathing 
was  such  probably  as  to  cause  people 
passing  the  building  to  think  that  the  West 
Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  harboring  a  pet  por- 
poise inside.  Once,  doing  this,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  my  own  form  in  a  looking-glass 
which  for  some  reason  was  affixt  to  one 
of  the  pillars  flanking  the  oval.  A  looking- 
glass  properly  did  not  belong  there; 
distinctly  it  was  out  of  place  and  could 
serve  no  worthy  purpose.  Very  few  of  the 
sights  presented  in  a  gym  which  largely  is 
patronized  by  city-bred  fat  men  are  de- 
serving to  be  mirrored  in  a  glass.  They 
are  not  such  visions  as  one  would  care  to 
store  in  fond  memory's  album.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  here  was  this  mirror,  and  swing- 
ing down  the  course  suddenly,  I  beheld 
myself  in  it.  Clad  in  a  chastely  simple 
one-piece  garment,  with  my  face  all  a 
blistered  crimson  and  my  fingers  interlaced 
together  about  where  the  third  button  of 
the  waistcoat,  counting  from  the  bottom 
up,  would  have  been  had  I  been  wearing 
any  waistcoat,  I  reminded  myself  of  a 
badly  scorched  citizen  escaping  in  a 
scantily  dressed  condition  from  a  burnng 
homestead  bringing  with  him  the  chief 
family  treasure  clasped  in  his  arms.  He 
had  saved  the  pianola! 

From  the  running  track  or  the  medicine 
ball  court  it  was  the  devotee's  custom  to 
repair  to  the  steam  room  and  "simmer 
pleasantly  in  a  temperature  of  240  degrees 
Fahrenheit,"  more  or  less,  until,  he  says — 

All  I  needed  before  being  served  was  to 
have  the  gravy  slightly  thickened  with  flour 
and  a  dash  of  watercress  added  here 
and  there.  Having  remained  in  the  steam 
cabinet  until  quite  done,  I  next  would  jump 
into  the  swimming  pool,  which  concluded 
the  afternoon's  entertainment. 

Jumping  into  the  cool  water  of  the  pool 
was  supposed  to  reseal  the  pores  which  the 
treatment  in  the  hot  room  had  caused  to 
open.  In  the  best  gymnasium  circles  it  is 
held  to  be  a  line  thing  to  have  these  educated 
pores,  but  I  am  sure  it  can  be  overdone, 
and  personally  I  can  not  say  that  I  particu- 
larly enjoyed  it.  I  kept  it  up  largely  for 
their  sake.  They  became  highly  trained, 
but  developed  temperament.  They  were 
apt  to  get  the  signals  mixed  and  open  un- 
expectedly on  the  street,  resulting  in  bad 
colds  for  me. 

For  six  weeks,  on  every  week  day  from 
three  to  five  P.  M.,  I  maintained  this 
schedule  religiously  at  least  I  used  a  good 
many  religious  words  while  so  engaged 
and  then  I  went  on  the  scales  to  (ind  out 
what  progress  I  had  made  toward  attaining 
the  desired  result.     1  had  kept  off  the  scales 

until  then  because  I  was  saving  up,  as  it 

were,   to  give  myself  a  nice  jolly   surprize 
party. 

So  I  weighed.  And  1  had  picked  Up  nine 
pounds  and  a  half!  That  was  what  I  had 
gained  for  all  my  sufferings  and  all  my 
exertions  --that,  along  with  a  set  of  snappy 
In,!    eniril  iniuil   nuns  :i.ml  :i.  nerson;i,l   knowl- 
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edge  of  how  a  New  England  boiled  dinner 
feels  just  before  it  comes  on  the  table. 

"This,"  I  said  bitterly  to  myself— 
"this  is  sheer  f oolhardiness !  Keep  this 
up  for  six  weeks  more  and  I'll  find  myself 
fallen  away  to  a  perfect  three-ton  truck. 
Keep  it  up  for  three  months  and  I'll  be 
ready  to  rent  myself  out  to  the  aquarium 
as  a  suitable  playmate  for  the  leviathan 
in  the  main  tank.  I  shall  stop  this  idiocy 
before  it  begins  making  me  seasick  merely 
to  look  down  at  m3Tself  as  I  walk.  I  may 
slosh  about  and  billow  somewhat,  but  I 
positively  decline  to  heave  up  and  down. 
I  refuse  to  be  known  as  the  human  tidal 
wave,  with  women  and  children  being 
hurriedly  removed  to  a  place  of  safety  at  my 
approach.  Right  here  and  now  is  where 
I  quit  qualifying  for  the  inundation  stakes! " 

Which  accordingly  I  did.  What  I  did 
not  realize  was  that  the  unwonted  exercise 
gave  me  such  a  magnificent  appetite  that. 
after  a  session  at  the  gymnasium,  I  ate 
about  three  times  as  much  as  I  usually  did 
at  dinner.  .  .  .  So,  never  associating  the 
question  of  diet  with  the  problem  of  attain- 
ing physical  slightness,  I  swung  back  again 
into  my  old  mode  of  life  with  the  resigned 
conviction  that  since  destiny  had  chosen 
me  to  be  fat  there  was  nothing  for  me  to 
do  in  the  premises  excepting  to  go  right  on 
to  the  end  of  my  mortal  chapter  being  fat, 
fatter  and,  perhaps,  fattest.  I'd  just  make 
the  best  of  it. 

And  I'd  use  care  about  crossing  a  county 
bridge  at  any  gait  faster  than  a  walk. 


ELEVEN  MEN  IN  A  LIFE-BOAT, 
FIFTEEN  DAYS  AT   SEA. 

"'TpHE  great  traditions  of  the  sea," 
-*-  says  a  report  from  Seattle,  were 
preserved  by  eleven  sailors  who  set  out  in  an 
open  boat  to  get  help  for  a  disabled  steamer, 
were  carried  out  of  their  course  by  a  hurri- 
cane, and  finally  reached  the  sought-for 
help  after  fifteen  days  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  story  of  then  voyage,  pieced 
together  from  their  statements  after  they 
had  come  through  to  safety  "with  un- 
broken nerve  and  courage,"  is  told  by  a 
writer  in  the  Seattle  Times.  It  shows,  he 
<ays,  that  they  "fought  dauntlessly  against 
'"Ids  which  threatened  any  moment  to 
snuff  out  their  lives,"  kept  a  stiff  upper  lip 
even  when  "they  thought  they  had  sighted 
land  and  then  found  it  was  only  a  cloud 
bank  by  the  heaving  waters,"  and  finally 
won  out,  against  both  long  odds  and  bad 
luck,  by  grim  courage  and  determination. 
To  begin  the  story  at  the  beginning: 

The  Canadian  Importer  sailed  from 
Vancouver.  B.  ('.,  August  13,  and  from 
Nanaimo,  August  15,  bound  for  Australia 
with  a  full  cargo  of  lumber.  On  Friday, 
August  19,  the  ship  suddenly  began  filling 
with  water.  The  inflow  continued  until 
there  were  17  feet  of  water  in  her  No.  2 
hold  and  her  engine  room,  extinguishing 
her  fires  and  putting  her  wireless  ap- 
paratus out  of  commission.  After  a 
desperate  but  vain  fight  of  several  hours  to 
regain  control  of  the  ship,  Capt.  C.  R. 
Bisaetl  decided  the  only  recourse  lay  in 
sending  a  life-boat  in  search  of  assistance, 
ftfl  he  was  out  of  the  steamship  track.  His 
vessel  was  then  023  miles  southwest  of  the 
Columbia  River  lightship.  At  that  time 
the  Canadian  Importer  was  listing  30 
degp 

•s«cond    officer    Laird    and    third    officer 


Here  Is  the  Reason  for  the  Successful 

20 -Year  Record  of  a  Great  Food 

for  Brain  and  Body 

A  Few  Facts  of  Nation-Wide  Interest 

WHEN  a  food  has  withstood  the  test  of 
over  twenty  years,  and  millions  of  men, 
women  and  children  in  all  conditions  of  life  have 
eaten  it  with  relish,  and  thrived  on  it,  it  must 
have  sterling  merit. 

There  are  very  few  foods  that  can  fulfill  all  the 
requirements  of  a  complete  diet.  Grape-Nuts, 
with  cream  or  milk,  is  one  of  these  few. 

It  furnishes  an  ideal  diet  for  brain  as  well  as 
muscle  workers.  It  is  rich  in  tissue-building  ele- 
ments, and  in  the  mineral  salts  that  nourish 
nerves,  provide  iron  for  the  blood,  and  furnish 
phosphates  for  the  teeth  and  bones. 

Served  Around  the  World 

Grape-Nuts  has  helped  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  millions,  not  alone  in  America,  but 
throughout  many  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
Its  delicious  goodness  and  digestibility  make  it 
the  ideal  food  for  every  person  who  wants  to  be 
at  his  best. 

Go  to  your  grocer  today  and  get  a  package 
of  rich,  nutritious  Grape-Nuts.  Eat  it  as  a  cereal 
with  cream  or  milk  at  breakfast,  or  make  it  into 
an  appetizing  pudding  lor  lunch  or  dinner. 

You  can  order  Grape-Nuts  anywhere  and 
everywhere;  in  the  most  exclusive  hotels  and  in 
the  most  modest  lunch  rooms;  at  the  largest 
and  the  smallest  grocery  stores;  on  palatial 
ocean  liners  and  small  lake  boats;  and  for  all  of 
which  there  is  a  reason. 

Grape-Nuts— the  Body  Builder 

' '  There 's  a  Reason 


Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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Dad  says  he  enjoys  his  breakfast 
more  than  ever  since  Mother  began 
cooking  it  on  The  Armstrong  Table 
Stove,  because  The  Armstrong 
enables  the  whole  family  to  eat 
together. 


SitD 


own 


To 


Breakfast  Together 

No  one  need  remain  in  the 
kitchen  and  miss  the  sociability 
and  family  fellowship  of  break- 
fast time,  or  any  other  meal,  as 
long  as  there's  an  Armstrong 
Table  Stove  in  the  house. 

Place  it  on  the  table,  attach 
it  to  the  nearest  fixture  and  fry 
bacon  and  eggs,  and  toast  bread 
while  the  cereal  is  being  eaten. 
The  Armstrong  Table  Stove 
cooks  three  things  at  once — 
enough  food  for  four. 

It  is  most  economical — uses 
no  more  current  than  the  ordi- 
nary single  electric  toaster.  It 
cooks  both  sides  at  once — sav- 
ing time  and  current.  Its  tight- 
fitting  construction  holds  all  of 
the  heat  in  and  concentrates  it 
on  the  utensils.    No  waste  there. 

There's  a  toaster,  a  deep  boil- 
ing pan,  griddle,  four  egg  cups 
and  rack.  Light,  attractive 
aluminum  utensils,  all  of  them. 
An  extra  waffle  iron  attachment 
fits  in  the  toaster  compartment 
of  the  stove.  The  tilting  plug 
never  sticks. 

Ask  your  electrical  or  hard- 
ware dealer  to  show  them  to 
you.  The  stove  is  now  only 
$12.50  and  the  waffle  iron  $4.00 
extra.     Write  for  booklet  B. 

THE    ARMSTRONG    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Formerly  The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 
137    W.  Seventh   Avenue 


Huntington 


West  Virginia 


ARMSTRONG 

TABLE  STOVE 

Cooks  3  things  al  once 
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J.  W.  Watt,  two  bonnie  Scots,  who,  Captain 
Bissett  thought,  would  smell  their  way  to 
land,  if  in  no  other  way,  wen-  detailed  for 
the  boat  and  three  seamen  and  three  fire- 
men volunteered  lo  join  the  party.  One 
engineer  was  also  allowed  to  go.  Just  be- 
fore the  boat  pushed  off  Cadet  B.  Newell 
rushed  to  the  bridge  and  asked  Captain 
Bissett  if  he  could  go  along.  The  skipper 
warned  him  of  what  the  consequences 
might  be,  but  he  still  adhered  to  his  re- 
quest, Avhich  was  granted. 

Then  Purser  B.  D.  Soissons  ran  into 
Xewell  and  he  also  began  figuring  on  mak- 
ing the  trip  in  the  life-boat.  Soissons  and 
Xewell  believed  they  would  reach  San 
Francisco  in  five  days  and  would  "have  a 
big  time." 

"It  was  a  funny  idea  all  right,  because 
none  of  us  had  any  money,"  remarked 
Newell  after  arriving  in  Victoria. 

Anyway  Soissous  made  his  request  to 
Captain  Bissett  and  it  was  granted. 

There  was  a  great  scene  on  the  star- 
board side  of  the  Canadian  Importer  as 
the  little  craft  took  aboard  its  four  breakers 
of  water,  bully  beef  and  hardtack,  and  the 
men  who  were  to  seek  aid  scampered 
aboard.  There  were  mingled  feelings.  No 
one  knew  whether  or  not  they  would  see  one 
another  again.  The  life-boat  might  be 
engulfed  or  the  Importer  might  slip  beneath 
the  surface  at  any  moment,  as  her  fore  and 
aft  bulkheads  were  all  that  kept  her  afloat. 

The  "good-bys,"  "good  voyage"  and 
"good  luck"  swept  back  and  forth  in  small 
barrages,  and  the  hands  waved  the  final 
farewells. 

Then  Mr.  Laird  ordered  the  "dipping 
lugg"  set  and  the  little  life-boat  rapidly 
passed  out  of  sight  of  the  Importer  at  four 
o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  August  10. 
The  wind  was  favorable  and  a  fine  passage 
to  San  Francisco  was  expected. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  boat  ran 
into  calms  and  drifted  about.  The  men 
celebrated  the  Sabbath  by  going  over  the 
side  and  enjoying  a  swim.  This  recreation 
suddenly  earns  to  a  close  when  a  ten-foot 
shark  poked  its  nose  above  the  surface  and 
showed  a  beautiful  row  of  pearly  teeth. 

The  life-boat  was  skimming  along  on 
"Monday  at  2  a.  m.  w  hen  lights  were  sighted. 
Every  man  was  roused  and  half  the  flares 
were  fired  and  a  bucketful  of  waste  satu- 
rated in  kerosene  was  burned,  but  al- 
tho  the  ship  was  but  four  miles  off,  the 
danger  signals  were  not  seen.  As  the 
bright  lights  of  the  passenger  ship  passed 
out  of  sight  there  were  murmured  im- 
precations on  the  head  of  the  lookout  of 
Hie  ship. 

The  men  laid  down  in  their  cramped 
quarters  to  sleep,  with  one  officer  and  one 
man  on  watch.  The  night  was  spent  with 
the  officers  doing  six-hour  watches  and  the 
men  OH  for  one  hour  each.  The  men  slept 
in  the  bottom  of  the  craft  with  their  blank- 
ets fastened  to  the  oars  to  form  a  cover. 

One   week    passed   and  st  ill  there  w  as  no 

sight  of  land.  Then  signs  of  a  cyclone 
approached.     Early  one  morning  the  sky 

grew  dark,  and  at   noon  a  greal    heal    wave 

struck  the  craft,  followed  bj  a  terrific  wind 

and    a    downpour    which   amounted    almost 

to  a  cloud-burst.  Only  through  skilful 
handling  did  the  life-boal  succeed  in  sur- 
viving the  storm,  which  lasted  for  four 
days  and  three  nights,  Neither  officer 
had  a  wink  of  Bleep  during  the  time.  The 
coin--,  was  altered  and  the  life-boal  ran 
before  th<  wind  with  her  sail  well  reefed. 


The  gale  blew  from  the  northeast  and 
i  the  craft  was  heading  in  the  direction  of 
San  Pedro.  During  this  awful  ordeal 
some  of  the  men  nearly  perished.  Drenched 
to  the  skin,  with  the  temperature  Aery 
low,  no  sun,  the  cold  spray  continually 
slapping  them  and  only  cramped  quarters 
to  squat  in,  the  crew  endured  inany  tor- 
tures.    Finally,  however,  we  are  told: 

The  gale  blew  itself  out  and  with  a 
favorable  wind  from  the  southeast,  Mr. 
Laird  decided  to  head  for  San  Francisco, 
and  such  rapid  progress  wras  made  that  all 
hands  one  night  thought  they  were  off 
Cape  Mendocino. 

In  the  fading  light  one  of  the  crew  re- 
marked, "Looks  like  land  ahead." 

Every  one  searched  the  horizon  and 
sure  enough  it  looked  like  Mendocino. 
Darkness  came  on  and  Mr.  Laird  decided 
to  reef  the  sail  so  that  they  would  not  get 
too  close  to  land  before  daybreak. 

There  was  little  sleeping  that  night 
and  Banks,  a  Liverpool  fireman,  kept 
all  hands  in  good  spirits  by  the  yarns  he 
spun  of  his  trip  across  Canada  on  freight 
trains.  He  was  the  life  of  the  boat  and 
with  one  of  the  seamen,  who  couldn't 
help  singing,  many  dreary  hours  were 
turned  into  sunshine. 

Every  one  strained  his  eyes  at  day- 
break to  see  how  far  they  were  offshore. 
They  searched,  but  no  land  was  to  be  seen. 

'"Only  a  cloudbank,"  informed  Mr. 
Laird,  and  everyone's  spirits  went  down 
like  a  rock  in  the  ocean. 

No  one  despaired  of  ultimate  success 
despite  the  fact  that  hardtack  and  bully 
beef  are  not  likely  to  improve  a  man- 
tenacity  to  hang  on.  However,  a  subject 
which  was  never  dry  always  came  to  the 
forefront  in  dull  moments. 

"Wait  till  we  get  back  to  old  British 
Columbia  and  hook  'longside  a  liquor 
permit,"  some  one  would  chip  in,  and  then 
would  follow  a  general  review  of  the  best 
beverages. 

An  albatross  brought  moments  of 
sport  and  amusement  and  also  a  lot  of 
thunder  from  Mr.  Laird,  who  considered 
the  bird  the  Jonah  of  the  trip.  The  alba- 
tross picked  up  the  boat  and  hung  about 
for  four  days. 

"I'd  shot' the  thing  if  I  had  had  a  rifle," 
said  Mr.  Laird. 

But  Mr.  Laird  didn't  nave  a  rifle  and 
his  Jonah  stayed  with  him. 

Various  means  were  devised  of  catching 
the  bird  and  ending  its  days.  Mr.  Laird 
who  hails  from  Melbourne  and  has  had 
some  experience  on  the  plains,  decided  to 
la^-o  the  bird,  and  on  one  shot  put  the 
noose  over  his  victim's  head,  but  he  could 
not  draw  the  line  taut  before  tho  bird  was 
away. 

Undaunted,  .Mr.  Laird  tried  another 
ruse.  He  baited  a  line,  which  had  been 
used  for  fishing,  with  a.  hope  that  the  alba- 
tross would  snap  up  the  bait  and  take  the 
hook.     But  the  bird  was  wary  and  stood  off. 

One  of  the  crew  tried  to  kayo  tho  bird 
with  a  boat  hook,  but  nearly  went  over- 
board. 

Then     came    the     sporting    instinct.      It 

decided    that    every   man   on    board 

should  contribute  •">()  cents  to  the  first  man 

who    saw    land.     The    pool    amounted    to 

$5  ".(). 

tin  the  loth  night  Cadet  Xewell  was 
JU81    going  off   watch    when   he   thought,   he 

>av.    a    light.     He   paused   and   concluded 

that   it   was  the  blinking  lighl  on  the  f'aral- 

Lones.     lie  called  every  one  and  they  all 

watched. 
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The  story  oFyour  foot  troubles 

is  told  by  your  shoey 


Do  your  heels  wear  dozen  on  the  inside,  feet  tire 
quickly,  ankles  rotate  inward  and  '"turn"  easily? 
This  indicates  "weak  foot"  and  the  beginning 
of  the  painful  "flat  foot." 

Dr.  Scholl's  Foot-Eazer  will  give  the  needed 
support  to  the  foot,  straightening  up  the  shoe 


When  the  shank  of  this  shoe  is  forced  down  and 
the  sides  are  bulged  and  wrinkled,  "flat  foot" 
has  developed. 

Dr.  Scholl's  Tri-Spring  Arch  Support,  of 
extra-strong  construction,  will  support  the  foot, 
taking  the  weight  off  the  instep  of  the  shoe 


If  the  sole  of  your  shoe  shows  undue  wear  at 
this  point,  the  metatarsal  arch,  across  the  ball 
of  the  foot,  is  weakening. 

Burning  sensation  and  callouses  on  sole, 
cramp-like  pains  in  the  ball  of  the  foot  result. 
Dr.  Scholl's  .-Interior  Metatarsal  Arch  Support 
benefits    this    trouble  by   supporting    this    arch- 


That  unsightly  bulge  on  the  side  of  your  shoe  can 
be  benefited  by  Dr.  Scholl's  Toe-Flex  which 
gently  straighten*  the  great  toe.  Of  fine,  flexible 
rubber,  3  sizes,  75c  each . 

Dr.  Scholl's  Bunion  Reducer  relieves  pressure; 
keeps  shoe  from  bulging;  reduces  the  growth  by 
natural  absorption.     75c  each 


Don't  blame  your  shoes  if  they  quickly 
lose  their  shape,  if  your  feet  tire  and 
ache.  First  get  at  the  real  cause,  then 
see  how  much  better  your  shoes  will 
wear,  how  fine  your  feet  will  feel 


Oct  22  to  2Q 

Dx  Scholls  National 
Demonstration  Week^ 


This  week.  October  22  to  29,  is  the 
time  to  have  your  shoe  trouble 
quickly  and  permanently  corrected. 
It's  Dr.  Scholl's  National  Demon- 
stration W  eek. 

Step  into  the  first  store  where  you 
see  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Comfort  Appli- 
ances displayed.  There  you  will  find 
someone  thoroughly  competent  to 
tell  you  exactly  what's  causing  your 
trouble.  Then  and  there  you  can  have 
exacth'  fitted  to  your  foot,  without 
removing  your  hose,  the  particular 
Dr.  Scholl  Appliance  you  need  to 
remove  that  cause. 

Developed  and  patented  by  the 
internationallv-known  loot  specialist. 
Dr.  Win.  M.  Scholl.  every  Dr.  Scholl 
Foot  Comfort  Appliance  has  been 
tested  and  its  worth  proven  in  actual 


use  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Simple  in  construction,  light  and  re- 
silient, yet  strong,  as  they  must  be, 
the}'  can  be  worn  comfortably  in  any 
shoe  or  slipper. 

Determine  to  make  this  splendid 
opportunity  yours  for — remember! — ■ 
so  easily  you  can  prevent  those  shoe 
troubles;  so  surely  you  can  have 
active,  shapely,  comfortable  feet. 

The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept. 
810,  213  W,  Schiller  St.,  Chicago, 
111. ;  339  Broadway,  New  York 
City;  112  Adelaide  St.,  E.,  To- 
ronto, Canada. 

Branches  in  London.  Paris,  Mel- 
bourne, Sydney,  Cape  Town  and 
Buenos  Aires 


Special    Remedies   from   Dr.  Scholl's 

Laboratories — obtainable  at  shoe, 

department,  and  drug  stores 


\    \  \ 


minor  loot  troubles 
-try  this 

For  hot,  tired,  aching,  tender  and  per- 
spiring feet,  use  Dr.  Scholl's  Home 
Treatment  —  a  granulated,  cleansing 
Foot  Soap,  a  penetrating,  healing  Fool 
Balm,  and  a  Fool  Powder,  antiseptic 
and  deodorising.  Makes  the  feet  feel 
fine!    Complete  set,  $1.00 


In  one  minute 

corns  stop  hurting 

— and  slop  hurting  for  good.  Dr. 
.Scholl's  Zino-pads  protect  while  Ike} 
work  Thin,  adhesive,  waterproof. 
Absolutely  safe'  Sizes  for  Corns, 
callouses,  bunions.     35c  a  box. 

Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-Pads 


Put  one  on—the  pain  is  gone! 


FREE  SAMPLE 

USE    THIS    COUPON 


~l 


THE  SCHOLL  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  810 

21.<  \Vt.st  Schiller  St.,  Chicago.  III. 

send  me  a  free  sample  of  Dr.  Scholl*s  Zino-  I 

pads  for  corns  (     )  callouses  (     )  or  bunions  (     )  I 

•  check  which  kind  is  wanted)  together  with  a  copy  | 
of  Dr.  Scholl'e  book'.et  "The  Feet  and  Their  Care." 

I 
I 

I 
I 
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The 
Raymond-Whitcomb 

MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 

Sailing  from  New  York 
February  14,  1922 

The  Ship 

The  famous  "George  Washing- 
ton, "  the  most  sumptuous  ves- 
sel ever  exclusively  chartered  for  a 
Mediterranean  Cruise — glass-enclosed 
decks,  elevators,  Palatial  public  rooms, 
commodious  staterooms  and  suites. 

The  Route 

The  most  complete  and  varied  offered, 
visiting  Cadiz,  Algiers,  Naples,  Con- 
stantinople, Athens,  Jerusalem,  Cairo, 
Corfu,  Cattaro,  Corsica,  the  Riviera, 
etc.  Fascinating  Shore  Excursions  at 
the  historic  ports  of  call. 

Rates  $625  and  upward 

Send  for  our  Mediterranean  Book 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Go. 

10  Park  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


This  Big  5  Pound  Bag  of  $4  75 
Delicious  Shelled  Peanuts     ■• 

Direct  from  grower  by  Prepaid  Parcels 
Post  to   your   door.     More    and  better 
]>eaiiuts  than  S5  will  buy  at  stands  or 
stores.    Along  with   Recipe   Book  tell- 
ing of   over   60  ways  to  use  them  as 
foods.     We  guarantee  prompt  delivery 
ami  ship  at  once,    lfl  lbs,  83.00.    Money 
back  if  not  delighted. 

EASTERN  PEANUT  CO..  12A.  HERTFORD,  IV.  C. 


Send   The 
Coupon 


CHAM  BERLIN 


IMCE  1893-THE  STANDARD 

Ends  Draughts,  Dust 
and  Coal  Waste 

Save  25' ,  to  50'  ,  of  your  fuel  costs. 
Keep  out  draughts,  dust  and  smoke. 
Stop    rattling     doors    and     windows. 

See  how  inexpensive  to  install  in 
your  building. 

Tell  me  the  cost  of  equipping  my  building 
wiih  Chamberlin  M*tal  Weather  Strips  'check 
whether  Home.  Factory,  Office  Building, 
Church,  Scho.l 

Doom 

imber  of  outside 

Window* 

Name   

Address 

Chamhrrlin  Metal  Wrathrr  Strip  Co .,  Detroit, Mich. 

I      II     I"  i  i     B. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


There  it  was,  a  "blinker"  all  right,  but 
it  was  not  regular  enough  fcr  a  shore  light. 

Continuing  for  a  while  with  the  light 
always  in  -dew,  other  lights  flashed  into 
vision,  and  it  was  concluded  that  a  ship  was 
at  hand. 

Up  went  the  flares  and  this  time  the 
signal  was  seen. 

Using  his  only  chart  as  a  megaphone. 
Mr.  Laird  shouted,  "How  far  to  San 
Francisco?" 

A  short  exchange  of  questions  revealed 
that  the  rescue  ship  was  the  tug  Sen  Lion, 
bound  for  the  Canadian  Importer. 

Mr.  Laird  summarizes  the  trip  in  these 
words : 

"Our  rations  were  kept  in  the  bow  and 
some  of  the  seamen  Were  usually  complain- 
ing about  hunger.  Amidships  two  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  boat  crew  had 
their  quarters  and  one  of  them  had  a  Bible 
and  read  it  by  the  moonlight.  Back  aft 
there  was  Third  officer  Watt  and  myself 
and  we  were  usually  complaining  in  sea- 
faring terms  about  the  bad  weather  we 
were  experiencing.  You  know  we  ex- 
pected to  reach  land  in  five  days,  but  we 
were  buffeted  around  for  fifteen  days  and 
then  didn't  get  there,  so  there  was  some 
excuse  for  our  objections." 


DARK.  AND  OFTEN  VAIN.  WAYS  OF 
THE  AUTOMOBILIOUS  BOOTLEGGER 

'TPHE  innocent-looking  motor  car.  coming 
•*•  down  from  a  supposedly  innocent 
excursion  into  Canada,  has  places  for  con- 
cealing liquor  that  makes  the  old-fashioned 
bootleg  method  seem  contemporary  with 
the  ark.  Even  if  it  is  true,  as  a  recent  in- 
vestigator of  automobile  bootlegging  eon- 
cedes,  that  "Uncle  Sam  is  sometimes  slow 
but  mighty  sure,"  with  the  result  that 
"the  official  life  of  an  automobile  whisky- 
runner  may  be  merry,  but  it  is  inevitably 
short."  nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that 
the  automobile  is  the  mainstay  of  the  boot- 
legging  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Without  taking  sides  in  the  matter,  in 
fact,  after  carefully  declaring  his  neutrality, 
C.  H.  Claudy,  writing  in  Motor  Life,  pre- 
sents some  of  th<"  methods  used  in  conceal- 
ing whisky  in  motor  cars.  The  spare- 
tire,  false-limousine-top,  and  double-gaso- 
line-tank methods  are  illustrated  by 
example.  Incidentally,  the  writer  points 
out,  we  do  not  hear  much  about  the  returns 
from  the  confiscated  cars  which  are  sold 
io  the  highest  bidder,     lie  mentions  that: 

The  average  second-hand  value  of  cars 
eized    for   illicit   transportation   of   liquor 

(for  know,  ye  tempted,  that  if  a  prohibition 

enforcement  agent  finds  "hip  licker"  in 
your  car,  he  will   not  only  confiscate   the 

hootch,  but  will  also  lake  ihe  car  and  sell  i1 
to  the  highest  bidder)  is  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars.  Only  high-priced,  power- 
ful, rooms  and  reliable  cars  are  good  enough 
lor  the  bootlegger;  ii  is  a  paying  proposition 
lor  him  to  operate  a  Packmobile  or  a 
Caddifayyette,  even  if  he  loses  a  tew. 

The  United  states  Govcraunenl  is 
cowering  in  a  corner,  trying  to  hide  ils  sins 
of  wasteful  expenditure  and  Disorganized 
efforl    from    the   eyes   of   a   Congressional 


No  Class 


No  More 


No  Blotters 


Disfigured  Desk  Tops 


GUNN 


DESK 


Exclusively  Equipped  with 

Inlaid  "UNO"  WRITING  BED 

and  "LINO"  SLIDES 

Attractive  in  appearance.     Impervious  10  ink  and  stair.*. 
No  varnish  to  mar      Wears  like  iron.      Restful  to  eyes. 

rjgp-  RELIABLE  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

The  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 

Thirty    yfori   buitdert  of  Cunn   Delhi  and  Sectional  Bookcoiti 

pSS&2SSrS«£™J  grand  rapids,  michican 

NEW  YORK  BRANCH,  No.  11  E.  36th  Street 


NOURISHING 

FOOD 


'I.!. i  ■.|,;i"i iinriiiiiiMi 


mi ;>""■;: 


VIGOROUS,  healthy 
womanhood  will 
result  from  drinking 
HEMO,  the  delicious 
food  drink. 


HEMO 


for  girls  and  boys  in  school;  a  nourishing  luncheon 
or  an  inviting  between  meal  drink. 
Sample  FREE  upon  request 

THOMPSON'S  MALTED  FOOD  COMPANY 
21   Riverside  Drive  Waukesha,   Wisconsin 


CALOX 


^i  133  SI 

Oond  tor 

Sample 

and 

Booklet 


Cleans.  Whilens 
Preserves 


(SfcKlS) 

McKESSON  k  ROBBINS  Inc.,  91  Fulton  St.NYC.  I 


Go  Into  Business  ESfiJSftXS! 

"New  System  Specialty <  andj  Factors  layout  commu- 
nity. We  furnish  everything,  Monet  -making  oi>i>om  unity 
unlimited,  Either  men  or  women.  BigCandy  Booklet  Free 
W.  UILLVBB  RlGSDALE,  Drawer  :is,        EAST  0RAA8I,  N.J. 


I  Nl/FNTHK  Q  vv  ho  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
lnvLn  i  wrvo  ..ir,  ,,„   0U1  gu|de  i„„)k  "HOW 

TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."    Send  model  <  ten  and 

ripi  ion  •  •!  i  <>'n  Invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 

in  .il>le  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


STENTS 

BEST  RESULTS 


BOOKLET  FREE 
HIGHEST    REFERENCES 
PROMPTNESS  ASSURED 

Watson  E.  Coleman, /'n/,  n!  Ldieyi  r.624  FSl., Washington, D.C. 

Physicians  Known  as 

being  "ahead  of  their  time"  ;ire  reading  and  o 
sidering    and  manj  an  employing  for  I  hemseh  i 
the  method  ol  l>r.  Paul  Dubois  described  bj  him  in 

"The  Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders." 

I  >r.  Dubois  has  made  a  unique  reputat  ion  in  Europe 
bj  his  series  of  brochuri  laying  before  the  medical 
i  nit. \-  his  methods  c\<>1\  fd  in  20 years'  sua  cssful 
ation  with  nervous  patients.  American  tran 
lation  by  l»r>  Smith  I  l>  Jelliffeand  Wm.  A.  White, 
u  ith  i  opious  index,  171  p  ;o  riel     $3.1  .  posl . 

paid  from  Fonk  &  \S    cnali    Companv,  New  York, 


investigating  committee  and  a  budget 
outfit.  Their  attention  is  respectfully 
called  to  the  fact  that  a  waiting  world  is 
not  informed  how  many  automobiles  have 
been  seized  by  prohibition  officers,  or  how 
much  money  has  been  realized  from  their 
sale.  The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  gives 
the  cheering  information  that  the  value  c-f 
property  seized  in  law  enforcement  of  the 
prohibition  act  during  the  fiscal  year  was  in 
excess  of  $2,000,000,  but  how  much  of  this 
was  whisky,  and  how  much  automobiles, 
deponent  sayeth  not. 

The  United  Statts  is  divided  into  pro- 
hibition districts,  and  each  one  is  a  little 
world  unto  itself,  and  if  it  reports  at  all  to 
its  creator  and  parent,  does  so  sketchily. 
They  believe  in  Washington  that  three- 
fourths  of  illegal  liquor  traffic  is  motor- 
car traffic  and  that  "a  great  many"  auto- 
mobiles have  been  confiscated,  but  how 
they  know  they  don't  say. 

As    for    the    automobilious    bootlegging 

methods  in  actual  use,  he  writes,  illustrating 
by  example  : 

One  Harlow  R.  Dennison  (at  least  that 
was  the  nice  name  he  put  on  the  police 
blotter)  did  mental  arithmetic.  Booze 
could  be  bought  from  a  man,  who  had  a 
friend,  who  was  first  cousin  to  a  guard  of  a 
Government  warehouse.  The  booze  could 
be  bought  for  $4.30  a  quart  in  five-gallon 
lots.  Ten  gallons  is  forty  quarts.  Forty 
quarts  retailing  at  $8  the  quart  is  $320. 
Set  against  this  forty  quarts  at  $4.30,  $172, 
add  $10  for  gasoline  and  incidental  expens- 
es, and  a  net  profit  of  $138  Avas  left  for  Mr. 
Dennison,  IF  he  could  get  his  forty  quarts 
from  the  warehouse  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Dennison  thought  of  numerous 
clever  schemes,  of  which  the  spare  tire 
seemed  the  cleverest.  A  spare  tire  34  by 
Al/2  inches  holds  about  twenty-five  quarts  of 
liquid.  It  isn't  easy  to  get  liquid  into  a 
tire,  but  it  can  be  done.  And  Mr.  Denni- 
son did  it  and  made  at  least  four  and  per- 
haps five  trips — the  police  are  not  quite 
suit — but  he  made  his  error.  Mr.  Dennison 
carried  two  spare  tires,  brazenly  at  the 
rear  of  his  car.  But  forty  quarts  didn't 
fill  them  and  sixty  quarts  more  than  filled 
them.  So  he  bought  sixty  quarts  and  filled 
each  tire  as  full  as  it  would  hold.  In  doing 
so  he  spilled  a  little  about  the  valve  stem, 
sticking  through  the  rim. 

The  prohibition  authorities  of  the  city 
to  which  Mr.  Dennison  was  proceeding 
were  quite  cognizant  that  he  brought  in 
booze,  and  a  lot  of  it.  But  in  spite  of  careful 
inspection,  they  didn't  know  just  how. 
There  was  none  under  the  seat,  the  gro- 
ceries in  the  tonneau  were  bona-fide  pota- 
toes and  apples,  the  gasoline  tank  held 
gasoline  But  one  day  an  officer  spied  the 
place  where  the  dust  on  a  spare  had  ob- 
viously been  splashed  off.  The  officer  un- 
screwed the  valve  cap  and  sniffed — and 
Mr.  Dennison  lost  his  car  and  his  booze  and 
paid  a  heavy  fine  and  was  glad  to  escape 
with  his  liberty.  Now  he  doesn'1  think 
much  of  spare  tires  as  a  place  in  which  to 
carry  booze. 

Mike  firiffin  had  it  all  over  Dennison  as 
a  thinker-up  of  schemes.  "Too  much 
trouble  to  put  it  in  spare  tires,"  opined 
Mike.  "Officers  too  darn  clever.  One 
needle  puncture  and  there  you  ain't. 
What  you  want  is  something  so  artfully 
concealed  they'll  never  even  think  of  look- 
ing for  it.  And  I  want  transportation  for 
containers.  A  quart  brims  eighl  bucks;  a 
pint  brings  five,  and  a  half-pint,  three-fifty. 
Gimme  it  in  half--pints  and  I  grow  rich. 
provided  1  buj  'em  cheap  enough." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Griffin  made  his  mistake 
(for  all   bootleggers   make   them,   sooner  or 
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Gordo::  Mechanical 
Hot  Blast  Heater 

Enormous  radiating  surface 
in  comparison  to  size  of  fire 
pot— discharges  every  possible 
thermal  unit.  Multivane  Fan 
positively  moves  a  known  vol- 
ume of  air.  Three  heater  sizes 
with  unit  healin?  capacities 
of  100,000  to  500,000  cubic 
feet  of  space.  Costs  40K  less 
to  install;  50<?o  less  to  operate. 


NOW-  this  twice  as 
efficient  plant  heater 


Z 


Radiating  Area  2V2   Times  as  Much — 
Handles  3V3   Times  as  Much* Air  Per  Minute 

ERO  daws  do  not  reduce  efficiency  in  the  foundries,  machine 
shops  and  industrial  plants  where  the  Gordon  Mechanical 
Hot  Blast  Heater  leads  the  fight  against  Jack  Frost. 


Last  winter  was  mild — this  winter  may  not  be.  In  the  severe  winter  of  1919-20, 
Gordon  Mechanical  Hot  Blast  Heaters  maintained  warm,  fresh  air  with  an  aver- 
age temperature  of  60°  in  scores  of  plants  whose  neighbors  were  shutting  down. 

The  time  is  short — but  we  can  quickly  convince  you  by  scientific  facts  and  by 
references  to  satisfied  customers.  We  can  install  one  or  a  dozen  of  these 
lint  Heaters  in  a  few  hours.  While  the  stock  on  hand  lasts  we  can  give  the 
immediate  service  that  is  characteristic  of  Gordon. 

Get  your  inquiry  in  the  mail  tonight  and  we  will  get  our  reply  in  the  first 
return  mail.  Our  40-page  catalog  tells  all  about  the  Gordon  Mechanical  Hot 
Blast  Heaters  and  complete  Gordon  service  on  any  heating,  ventilating,  air 
conditioning,  process  piping  and  power  plant  installation.  Our  co-operative 
service  puts  all  the  resources  of  our  engineering  department  at  the  service  of 
•architects  and  construction  engineers,  quite  without  obligation.  Use  the  coupon. 
Some  Typical  Mechanical  Hot  Blast  Installations 


John  B.  Morris  Foundry  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Hope  Korge  <v  Machine  Co„  Mt.  Vernon,  I 
P.  B.  Yates  Machine  Co..  Beloit.  Wis. 
Monel  Metal  Products  Corp.,  Bayonne,  X.  .1. 


H.  M.  Spence,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

A.  10.  Holmes  &  Bros.  Co.,  Superior.  Wis. 

F.  Ferguson  Fox  Hill  Foundry,  Hoboken,  N.J. 


Where  direct  firing  is  not  permissible  or  where  steam  can  be  more  advantageously  used,  we  supply  the  Gordon 
Steam  Unit  Heater.  Features  oj  positive  temperature,  air  direction  and  volume  control  give  this  Unit  the  pre- 
ference where  conditions  indicate  the  use  of  steam.  Consultour  engineering  department  for  recommendations. 


R   O    B     E,    R.   T 


I  N  C  O  RP O  RATED 

"Climate  Makers" — Specialists  in  Heating  and  Ventilating 

648  W.  Monroe  St.        Established  1890  Chicago 

ROBERT  GORDON,  Inc.,  648  IV.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 
Gentlemen; 

Please  send  me  your  40-page  Mechanical  Hot  Blast  Heater  catalog. 

Also  send  data  on  which  I  can  indicate  the  beating  problems  we 
have  before  us. 

Kinu 

Add  re-- 

Name 

(  Hncal  capacity  . L-LMO-iJ 
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YOU  want  comfortable 
shoes — of  distinguished 
appearance,  with  long  wear- 
ing qualities. 

In  Xettletons  you'll  find 
such  shoes. 

The  booklet  "Five  Thou- 
sand Mile  Shoes"  tells  why. 
Write. 


A.    E.    NETTLETOX    CO. 
SYRACUSE,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Ardsley  last  is  shown.  Made  in 
Hack  and  tan  Russia  calf  or  in  Cordo- 
van: Style  Nos.  58.  49  and  60  respec- 
tively, lour  local  dealer,  wherever 
you  are.  can  furnish  these  shoes.  We 
-.till  ship  them  to  him.  in  any  size, 
the  same    day    we   receive    the   order. 


iljztt£etorL 

SHOES     OF    WORTH 


AUTOMATIC 


REVO  LV.E  R 


7TV 


'"*• 


^ 


*HS* 


Protect  your  store 

Daring  attempts  at  robbery  and  violence  occuf 
with  alarming  frequency. 

Don't  be  caught  helpless  i.i  an  emergency.  Get  ao 
Iver  Johnson  —  the  only  automatically  safe  revolver. 
Bump  it,  jolt  it,  thump  it,  or  "  Hammer  the  Hammer.'' 
It  cannot  discharge  accidentally. 

Piano-wire  heat-treated  springs,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  flat  springs,  which  have  a  tendency  to  t,nap, 
keep  the  Iver  Johnson  alive  and  ready  for  the 
moment  when  it  is  needed  for  self  defence. 

Quick,  accurate,  sure  in  action. 

All  calibres  in  hammer  and  hammerless  models     Regular 

•ct  Rubber    and  Western  Walnut  grips.    If  your  dealer 

k   the  particular    model    you    want,  write   ui 

I»er  Johnson's  Arms  &  Cycle  Works,  29-;  River  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
99  Chamber-.  Street.  New  York      717  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Three  Interesting 

booklets   full  of  in- 
formation. PRE  E . 
Writ*  I 
di       that     11 
you 
'  A  '—Firearms 

'  1   •      Uotoi 


Lit    Jtihnimn     Champion 
Dot 

1 7.  and  arc 
moderately  priced. 


on     Trim- 
Bride  ""' 

1 
riding,  Btrtngtl 
durability         Modi  la 
and     pi  u  m     to 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


Later)  and  bought  him  a  new,  shiny,  beauti- 
ful sedan  ear. 

This  he  took  to  a  shop  where  strange  arid 
curious  things  were  done  to  it.  To  the  eye, 
the  bright  and  beautiful  sedan  was  still  but 
a  sedan,  beautiful  and  bright.  But  to  Mike 
it  was  the  road  to  wealth.  And  there  was 
joy  in  the  hearts  of  half -pint  buyers,  for  the 
supply  seemed  inexhaustible.  Mike  would 
have  200  half-pints  to-day,  sell  them,  and 
reappear  with  a  couple  of  hundred  to- 
morrow. 

But  buyers  exult  too  much.  "Oh,  t'ell 
with  the  Volstead  act.  I  can  buy  all  1 
want.  Sure,  good  stuff.  Get  you  some  if 
you  want."  Some  one  says  it  to  some  one 
who  says  it  to  some  one  else  who  says  it  to 
some  one  who  tells  some  one  who  is  inter- 
ested in  prohibition.  Mike  Griffin  w;.s 
watched.  And  once  he  was  seen  to  drive  a 
beautiful  and  bright  sedan  out  of  the  city 
in  the  morning  and  return  the  next  morning 
the  presumption  was  that  the  brightness 
and  beauty  of  the  sedan  concealed  some- 
thing. 

So  they  stopped  and  searched  the  car. 
Mr.  Griffin  here  made  his  second  mistaki  : 
he  threatened  the  officers  with  all  sorts  of 
penalties  for  searching  him  without  a 
warrant.  One  of  the  officers  called  his  bluff, 
and  insisted  on  taking  him  to  the  police 
station  to  make  his  complaint  right  there. 
Mr.  Griffin  went. 

While  he  was  complaining,  the  officer 
climbed  into  the  sedan,  slouched  down  in 
the  seat,  and  stared  at  the  upholstery  above 
him.  It  was  a  trifle  low,  that  upholstered 
ceiling,  and  "the  officer  poked  gently  at 
it."  It  appeared  to  be  a  good,  hard  ceiling, 
almost  too  good  and  hard,  so — 

He  smote  his  club  against  it,  smote 
vigorously,  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
tinkle  of  glass  and  an  odor  which  perhaps 
made  him  remember  the  "here's  how"'  of 
the  old  days.  The  false  ceiling,  the  con- 
cealed rack  for  half-pint  bottles  were  a  good 
scheme,  but  for  the  fact  that  a  bright  and 
beautiful  sedan  is  not  usually  driven  twice 
daily  from  city  to  city  by  a  lone  driver. 
Exil  the  lialf-pint-false-ceiling  scheme  and 
exit  also  Mr.  Mike  Griffin. 

Bootleggers  have  tried  every  known  : 
of  a  car  as  a  storage  space  for  booze.  One 
Elias  Grassmacher,  whose  name  certainly  is 
not  a  carefully  chosen  alias,  was  one  of  the 
many  who  thought  gasoline  tanks  holding 
seventeen  gallons,  about  thirteen  gallons 
too  big.  lie  put  a  smaller  lank  inside 
the  larger  one,  filled  it  with  booze,  and 
then  filled  around  the  smaller  tank  with 
gas.  It's  a  grand  scheme,  if  you  don't 
run  oul  of  gas  at  the  wrong  place.  Mr. 
Grassmacher  chose  a  country  garage  be- 
side the  road  to  refill. 

"  Pretty  near  dry?"  inquired  the  gan 
man,  pleasantly. 

"Yep,  can't  go  very  far  without  gas. 
Fill  'er  up,"  was  Grassmacher' s  incautious 

reply. 

The    garage    man    tilled    her    up      ana 
took  only  thru  gallons  to  <l<>  it.     Two  miles 

ber  on  w  as  a  rope  across  the  road,  and  a 
couple    of    local    constables    who    told    him 

thej  'd  like  to  take  his  boat  to  pi<  c<  -  and 
sec     what     made     ii     go.       Grassmai 
threatened   and    phadid   and   cussed   and 

raved,  but  the  local  police  wen  auxiollS 
to  make  a  record,  and  a  big  gasoline  tanlj 
thai    ran    o\  er    with    onl:     three    galloi  | 
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filling  was  too  inexplicable,  especially  with 
Mr.  Grassmacher  not  having  any  too  good 
a  reputation  in  the  nearby  city  to  which  a 
telephone  inquiry  had  been  sent.  Now  Mr. 
Grassmacher  does  sums  in  mental  arith- 
metic which  add  the  value  of  one  car. 
to  the  value  of  one  auxiliary  tank,  to  the 
value  of  taking  the  gasoline  tank  apart 
and  inserting  the  smaller  tank  and  soldering 
it  up  and  painting  it  again,  to  the  value  of 
one  fine,  to  the  value  of  thirteen  gallons  of 
perfectly  good  hootch,  and,  presumably  is 
either  inventing  new  schemes  or  going  out 
of  business. 

But  not  all  transportation  of  wet  goods 
is  such  picayune  stuff  as  this.  There  are 
those  who  won't  deal  with  booze  at  all 
unless  in  large  lots,  where  they  make  a 
whole  lot  of  money  at  once.  Such  Avas  the 
scheme  of  a  super-dealer,  who  used  tires 
in  freight-car  lots  as  concealers  of  his  true 
merchandise. 

Of  course,  by  no  means  all  schemes  fail 
all  the  time.  Mr.  Al  "Frisco"  Johnson 
collects  seven  truck-loads  of  whisky. 
He  gets  seven  purchasers  in  a  city  nearby. 
The  load  is  worth  a  great  many  thousand 
dollars,  too  many  to  risk  if  a  little  money 
will  serve  to  insure  it.  So  "'Frisco"  buys 
himself  a  cheap,  second-hand  truck,  and 
loads  it  with  garden  produce,  under  Avhich 
he  puts  one  case  of  whisky  and  several  cases 
of  near-whisky.  The  real  whisky  is  nearest 
the  end  and  has  a  top  carefully  broken 
open  so  an  exploring  hand  can  be  easily 
inserted  for  investigation. 

When  the  cavalcade  is  ready  to  start. 
"Frisco"  calls  up  the  police  at  the  one 
place  at  which  he  fears  interference.  "Sh- 
shshshs,"  he  whispers  over  the  telephone. 
"This  is  Shifty  Mike  talking.  I  got  it  in 
for  Dan  O'Hara.  Dan  is  starting  a  truck 
full  o'  booze  for  your  burg  to-night. 
He'll  get  there  about  twelve-thirty.  By-by." 

At  twelve-thirty,  sure  enough,  into  the 
town  and  the  arms  of  waiting  policemen. 
drives  Dan  O'Hara  (who  has  been  hired  to 
be  arrested).  The  truck  is  captured. 
The  open  case  is  found,  tasted,  the  load 
confiscated.  The  police  disperse  in  triumph. 
An  hour  later  the  real  whisky-laden  truck 
drives  unmolested  through  the  town. 

"Frisco"  loses  the  truck.  It  is  cheaper 
to  let  the  prohibition  forces  have  it  than 
fight  it. 

Even  to  the  lover  of  the  forbidden  liquids, 
and  those  who  would  not  have  wept  had 
Mr.  Volstead  died  when  he  was  a  baby. 
some  mishaps  of  the  bootleggers  are  funny. 
Among  these  anecdotes  there  is  one  which 
became  a  classic  in  a  certain  club,  so  much 
so  thai  the  "hero"  of  the  tale  resigned. 

This  gentleman  had  much  money  witli 
which  to  gratify  his  whims,  and  decided  his 
cellar  was  under-supplied.  Inquiry  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  a  friend  stood  ready 
to  remedy  the  condition  with  a  brand-new. 
Qever-before-used  tank  truck  labeled 
'Standard  Oil."  The  tank  truck  was 
carefully  cleaned,  and  filled  with  whisky; 
several  hundred  gallons,  at  about  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  gallon. 

The  "Standard  Oil"  truck  safely  go1 
out  of  the  city  where  it  was  loaded,  safely 
negotiated  the  road  and  safely  arrived  in 
the  city  of  its  destination.  The  driver  of 
the  truck  was  uninstructed,  and  the  garage 

Chief    of    the    wealthy     man    was    equally 

innocent.  The  mislabeled  truck  drove  to 
the  rich  man's  garage  and  there  ran  the 
precious  contents  of  the  tank  into  the  big 
gasoline  tank  in  the  garage,  mixing  the 
whisky  with  enough  gasoline  to  make  a 
mixture  equally  unfit  for  drinking  or  engine 
propulsion.  And  what,  it  may  be  asked, 
could  the  rich  man  do?  Nothing.  So  he 
did  it. 


When  you  own  an  Indestructo  trunk 

and  know  how  to  pack  it  properly,  you  will  experience  the  maxi- 
mum convenience  of  handling  your  wearing  apparel  on  either 
a  long  or  short  trip — You  can  buy  an  Indestructo  trunk — guar- 
anteed for  five  years  against  destruction  —  from  a  reliable 
trunk  dealer  in  practically  every  representative  city — you  can 
know  more  about  packing  a  trunk  by  reading  "Housebolding 
in  an  Indestructo"  than  you  can  learn  in  any  other  way — We 
will  send  you  a  copy  free  with  the  name  of  the  Indestructo 
dealer  nearest  you  and  a  portfolio  of  trunk  portraits  which 
will  substantiate  our  claim  that  the  Indestructo  is  the  safe 
trunk  to  buy  or  to  travel  with.  Write  today. 

INDESTRUCTO 


MISHAWAKA. 


Trunk  Makers 


INDIANA. 


QAcross  blue  ocean 

There's  daily  inspiration  in  your  view  of 
the  ever-changing  sparkling  sea — as  far  as  eye 
can  reach — the  great  flower-courted  park,  the 
nearby  mountains  at  San  Diego,  California. 

With  a  home  by  the  beach  -  overlooking  bay 
and  ocean — or  near  the  great  flower-courted 
park,  you'll  find  life  a  new  experience  ar 

SanDfgo 

Lalirornia 

Through  Pullman  service  is  operated  be- 
tween San  Diego  and  Chicago  over  the  new  San 
Diego  and  Arizona  Railway,  in  connection  with 
the  Rock  Island  and  Southern  Pacific  "Golden 
State  Limited."  A  delightful,  mild  climate 
trip  through  Imperial  Valley  and  magnificent 
scenery. 


SAN  DIEGO-CALIFORNIA  CLUB 

300  Spreckles  Building,   San   Diego,  California 

Gentlemen:    I   should  like   to   read    vour   fascinating  -tory  of   San   Diego. 
California.     Pleatc  send  me  your  free  booklet. 


.  Name 
Address 
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This  <  Oti  Pott  . 
a    Package    while    being 
wrapped,  insures    the 
package  against  loss  or 
damage  in  :/;«■  mails. 


Lost  or  damaged 
parcels 

promptly  paid  for 

Parcel  Post,  though  the 
safest  and  quickest  method  of 
delivery,  does  unavoidably 
subject  your  property  to  risks 
of  damage  or  loss.  Insurance 
is  obviously  desirable. 

A  North  America  Parcel 
Post  Policy  is  the  most  desir- 
able. \ou  receive  prompt 
adjustment  of  loss  or  damage, 
including  pilferage  and  break- 
age as  provided  in  the  policy 
—  no  annoying  red  tape. 
Manufacturers  and  merchants 
find  it  pays. 

Special  policies  for  foreign 
parcel  post. 

Any  insurance  agen  t 
or  broker  can  get  you  a 
\orth  America  Policy. 

In^rurance  Company'  of* 

North  America 

PHILADELPHIA 

'"Jh. •   Oldfitt  American  b'irr  and  Mn<  > 

Cam  i  \i  $5,000,000  I  oi  nded  1792 

Writers  of  FIRE,  MARINE, 
AUTOMOBILE,  BAGGAGE,  etc. 

Hill  in  and  mail  thri  coupon  now  for  data. 


INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

Depl.  L1022,  232  Walnut  St.,  Phil.. 

Without  obligation  to  me  in  any 
i  -  ad   me  full  tnfoi 

in;tl  ion  ;is  to  Low  i  <  .in  insun-  jir, 

image, 
pllfciaie,  etc. 


.V  nnir  

A  rfitri  

\Vr;t<>ul4  formation  concerning  otherinsur- 

tinfr  such  a'.—   .  


THE  BANK  RATE  RETURNS  TO  NORMALCY 


npHK  reduction  of  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  rediscount  rate 
to  5  per  cent,  seems  to  the  New  York  Sun 
to  be  a  definite  indication  of  the  return  to 
normal  levels  for  money  in  the  financial 
center.  It  is  noted  that  the  "maximum 
rate  of  7  per  cent,  was  first  reduced  in  May, 
another  reduction  followed  in  June  and 
another  in  July,"  and  that  the  latest  reduc- 
t ion  seems  to  have  followed  rather  than 
anticipated  general  conditions  in  the  finan- 
cial markets.  As  The  Sun  comments  edi- 
torially: 

A  "return  to  the  normal  of  191-4"  in  the 
rediscount  rate  is  an  important  step  toward 
regaining  stability  and  activity  in  com- 
mercial affairs;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  requirement.  The  gradual  "thawing 
out"  of  credits  has  progressed  sufficiently 
to  justify  the  lower  and  now  the  normal 
rate  on  rediscounts,  but  so  long  as  the 
various  industrial  and  mercantile  institu- 
fcons  lack  orders,  or  buyers,  or  customers, 
the  complete  usefulness  of  the  mechanism 
is  not  restored,  and  the  wheels  will  not 
turn  with  requisite  ease  and  the  old  rapidity. 
And  would-be  customers  will  not  become 
actual  and  active  buyers  until  they  can 
buy  at  prices  upon  which  they  can  figure  a 
profit  for  themselves. 

It  remains  to  turn  the  valve  and  let 
the  steam  into  the  cylinders.  For  the  mo- 
tive power  of  brains  and  money  cannot 
function  so  long  as  high  prices  prevent 
their  free  and  unrestricted  action. 

In  Boston,  where  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  i"ate  has  also  been  reduced  to  5  per 
cent.,  The  New*  Bureau  observes  that  the 
new  rates  themselves  "give  only  a  faint 
idea  of  the  unparalleled  financial  deflation 
which  has  been  going  on  for  nearly  two 
years."  The  Boston  financial  daily  be- 
lieves that  "the  figures  of  reserves,  dis- 
counts, and  circulation  of  the  entire 
Federal  Reserve  system  afford  the  true 
picture  and  emphasize  the  solid  foundation 
upon  which  the  new  investment  structure 
is  based": 

On  March  12,  1920,  the  reserve  ratio  of 
the  reserve  system  reached  its  record  low 
figure  of  40.5%  (42. .V  ,  on  the  old  basis  of 
figuring  and  the  commonly  quoted  low 
point).  To-day  il  is  68.7%.  A  year  ago 
ii  was  less  than  50%,  actually  49.4%. 

On  November  •">,  1920,  bill  holdings  of  I  he 
system  reached  their  peak  of  $3,126,594,- 
000.  To-day  they  are  actually  $1,705,- 
843,000  less,  or  in  aggregate  of  bul  $1,420,- 
7f>l,000.  since  last  September  tiny  are 
off  abonl  $500,000,000. 

Jusl  before  Christmas  a  year  ago,  Decem- 
ber23,  1920.  circulation'reaohed  its  greatest 
height,  $3,404,931,000.  In  less  than  nine 
months  ii  lias  contracted  $930,255,000, 
until  to-day  it  is  $2,474,676,000. 

Tlu«  extraordinary  phase  of  this  dedal  ion, 
amounting    to    nearly    $1,000,000,000    in 

circulation    and     nearly    $1,800,000,000    in 
discounts,     has     been     the     gain     of     0V6T 

$800,000,000  in  reserves  at  the  same  time. 
For  total  reserves  September  21,  0)2 1,  aggre- 


gated $2,863,096,000  or  $827,656,000  higher 
than  the  low  level  of  $2,035,440,000, 
February,  1920. 

This  i6  explained  by  the  anomaly  of  gold 
imports  in  the  face  of  financial  deflation 
and  receding  business.  Some  keen  bankers 
do  not  anticipate  a  continuation  of  these 
cross  currents  and  look  for  a  tapering  off 
of  gold  imports  or  a  marked  reduction  in 
the  speed  of  American  deflation. 

Following  figures  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
system  show  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  deflation  since  the  winter  of 
1919  with  its  7%  discount  rate  and  its 
repeated  warnings  from  the  Reserve  Board : 


RESERVE   RATIO 

Sept.  21,  1921 

Nov.  12,  1920 


68.795 
40.5 


BILL  HOLDINGS 

Sept,  21,  1921 $1,420,751,000 

Nov.     5,1920 3,126,594,000 

NOTE  CIRCULATION 

Sept.  21,  1921 $2,474,676,000 

Dec.    23,  1920 3,404,931,000 


Sept, 
Feb. 


21, 

20, 


TOTAL  RESERVES 

1921 $2,863,096,000 

1920 2,035.440.000 


THE   WORLD    FOOD    PROSPECT    FOR 
THE  WINTER 

TX71TH  the  food  crops  of  the  United 
*  *  States  aggregating  about  15  per 
cent,  less  than  last  year,  and  "with  famine 
existing  in  Russia  and  reported  in  India, 
both  former  surplus  producers,  and  drought 
threatening  Argentina,"  the  prospect  is  not 
exactly  comfortable,  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal notes.  Nevertheless,  it  adds,  "a  survey 
of  the  world's  food  situation  shows  that  for 
another  year  there  will  be  no  need  of  any 
one  going  without  sufficient  food  wherever 
it  can  be  transported  and  paid  for."  For 
one  thing,  our  large  corn  crop  will  make 
up  for  shortage  in  wheat.  As  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  glances  at  the  situation: 

In  the  current  season  ending  with  July. 
1922,  Europe  will  need  at  least  550,000,000 
bushels  of  foreign  wheat,  and  other  import- 
ing countries  50,000,000  more.  Russia 
needs  an  immenso  amount,  but  it  can  not 
l»e  transported,  even  if  financed.  Millions 
of  Russians  must  pay  their  lives  as  a  part 
of  the  Bolshevik  destruction  of  the  rail- 
roads. Probably  50,000,000  bushels  will 
be  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  amount 
that  can  go  to  Russia-.  Europe  also  may 
economize,  as  it  did  last  year  when  it 
bought  according  to  its  purse  instead  of  its 
stomach.  Six  hundred  million  bushels  is  an 
irreducible  minimum  world  demand. 

Our  September  crop  report  forecasts 
754,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  which  is 
about  30,000,000  less  than  last  year  when 
we  had  also  a,  large  carry-over.  Our  present 
carry-over  of  wheat  and  flour  is  about 
90,000,000  bushels,  making  I  he  total  supply 
844,000,000.      We    consume    500,000,000 

bushels  a  year,  and  allowing  lor  seed  and  a 

minimum  carry-over,  our  exportable  sur- 
plus is  200,000,000  bushels.  Canada  will 
haveaboul  the  same  amount  to  ship.  This 
leaves  at   Least  200,000,000  bushels  which 

t  he  world   must    find  elsewhere. 

Manchuria     should     furnish     25,000,000 


bushels.  India  is  now  importing  wheat, 
but  under  ordinary  weather  conditions 
Argentina  and  Australia  should  be  able  to 
furnish  the  remainder  of  the  world's  proba- 
ble demand.  But  those  countries  do  not 
harvest  until  January.  With  three  months 
to  run  before  harvest  and  Argentina  now 
needing  rain,  little  can  be  said  of  the  pros- 
pect. So  that  it  seems  that  the  world's 
wheat  situation  is  just  as  acute  as  it  was  a 
year  ago.  Europe  sees  this,  and  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  when  its  imports  should  be 
light,  it  is  taking  wheat  from  the  United 
States  at  the  rate  of  30,000,000  bushels  a 
month. 

Our  potato  and  rice  crops,  which  supple- 
ment wheat,  are  about  20  per  cent,  smaller 
t  han  last  year,  so  domestic  consumption  of 
bread  is  not  likely  to  be  reduced.  This 
makes  certain  that  we,  with  the  help  of 
Canada,  can  not  possibly  supply  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  probable  require- 
ments of  wheat.  The  supply  for  one-third 
the  need  must  depend  upon  the  southern 
continent.  Fortunately  we  have  a  great 
corn  crop  as  well  as  a  big  carry-over.  There- 
fore, if  the  weather  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere should  proAe  unpropitious.  North 
America  with  its  surplus  of  coarse  grains 
can  still  feed  the  world  until  another 
harvest. 


FRANCE   RETIRING   WARTIME  PAPER 
CURRENCY 

C\RANCE  is  retiring  and  replacing  with 
*-  silver  coins  the  •'Chamber  of  Com- 
merce paper"  with  which  our  soldiers  who 
served  in  France  became  so  familiar.  This 
progress  toward  normalcy  in  France  is 
reported  by  Bradstreet's,  which  gives  the 
following  history  of  the  particular  type  of 
wartime  currency  now  going  out  of  exis- 
tence: 

Such  "paper"  was  issued  in  1  and  2  franc 
as  well  as  50-centime  denominations,  be- 
cause the  rise  in  silver  at  that  time  made 
the  coining  of  the  metal  disadvantageous, 
and.    furthermore,     the    silver    coins    were 
hoarded  in  France  and  seemed  to  disappear 
almost  a-  soon  as  they  were  put  into  circu- 
lation.     In   view  of   those  conditions,   the 
country    was    divided    into    •"Chamber   of 
<  Commerce"  zones,  and  paper  currency  was 
issued   by   the   Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
« ach    zone,    which    usually  included   many 
towns  and  cities.     The  arrangement,  how- 
ever, did  not  work  satisfactorily  for  a  num- 
ber   of    reasons,    principally    because    the 
French  people  were  unaccustomed  to  the 
new  currency   and   tried   to   pass  it   along 
whenever  possible,  and  to  exchange  it  for 
silver  coin  or  French  bank  notes.     Then, 
too.  the  small  change  currency  was  printed 
on  cheap  paper  and  became  worn  out  in  a 
short    time.      Approximately    300,000,000 
francs  were  issued  in  the  small  denominations 
indicated,  and  the  French  government.it  is 
understood,  is  now  retiring  the  issue  gradu- 
ally, by  substituting  therefor  silver  coins  as 
rapidly  as  the  mint  can  produce  them.    Pos- 
sibly  the   entire   amount    will   have   been 
retired  by  the  end  of  this  year.    The  substi- 
tution will  begin,  it  is  stated,  with  the  notes 
bearing  the  marking  of  the  Paris  Chamber 
of  Commerce,   whose  bills  an-  negotiable 
throughout  France,  and  the  process  will  he 
extended  to  the  remotesl  provinces  wher- 
ever  the   wartime    paper  is   to   be   found. 
Mollis  to  the  value  of  40,000,000  francs  have 
already,  according  to  report,   been  struck 
on    or  that  purpose.     The  paper  currency 
backed    by   the   Bank  of  France   will,   of 
course,  not  be  disturbed.     It  is  expected 
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After  four  days  in  this  terrific 
fire  the  Diebold  Filing  Safe  was 
taken  out  with  valuable  content, 
perfectly  preserved.  Papers  were 
not  even  discolored,  though  the 
fire  reduced  other  metal  to  a 
shapeless  mass. 


Out  Of  The  Ruins  With 
Contents  Intact 

That  is  the  history  of  many  Diebold  Filing  Safes.  They 
relieve  the  anxious  hours  following  a  wasting  fire,  because  they 
have  never  failed  to  deliver,  intact,  valuable  records  and  price- 
less treasures  entrusted  to  their  care. 

Banks  protect  your  money,  insurance  companies  your 
merchandise,  but  you  need  Diebold  Filing  Safes  to  guard  your 
vital  records  against  the  ravages  of  fire.  Books,  contracts, 
drawings — the  life  blood  of  your  business,  should  immediately 
be  placed  under  Diebold  guardianship. 

Our  sturdy,  fireproof  filing  safes  should  never  be  confused 
with  less  dependable,  unsafe  products.  Ask  any  banker  about 
Diebold  quality — for  bankers  all  over  the  world  have  used 
Diebold  Safes  and  Bank  Vaults  since  1859. 

Complete  information  on  Diebold  Filing  Safes  might  be 
worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  your  business.  Write  or  wire 
today  for  further  details. 

DIEBOLD  SAFE  6c  LOCK  CO. 

CANTON,  OHIO 
New  York,  Boston,  Providence,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,    Chicago,     St.  Paul,     Minneapolis. 

^Representatives  in  all  principal  cities. 
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Tor some one 
with  means - 
this  Skookum 
RANCH 

There's  a  wonderful  ranch  in  the  great  North- 
west offered  for  immediate  sale — 450  acres  in  one 
of  its  most  famous  and  fertile  fruit  sections. 
It  is  in  a  land  of  bracing  air  and  inspiring  scenery, 
near  the  finest  of  hunting  and  fishing;  just  the 
place  for  a  man  or  woman  of  means  who  wants  to 
enjoy  life  at  its  fullest  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
duct a  lucrative  and  fascinating  busine" 


Tin- Ranch  has  275  acres  in  orchard- -10.500  of 
the  famous  Skookum  Apple  trees  just  coming  into 
full  bearing.    1200  peach  trees  and  9000 

bearing  grape  vines — the  mode'  vineyard  of  the 
Northwest.  There  are  buildings  valued  at 
S60.000  including  one  of  the  most  efficient  pack- 
ing houses  in  the  fruit  belt,  having  316  feet  front 
on  the  railroad.  It  is  within  a  mile  of  the  center 
of  a  thriving  town  with  good  schools. 

The  orchard  is  in  first-class  shape,  having  had 
consistently  good  care  from  the  time  it  was 
planted  ten  years  ago.  The  manager,  "one  in  a 
thousand.'-  desire;  to  retain  an  interest. 

Why  is  it  for  sale?  The  owner  is  a  man  of  ad- 
vanced age.  He  has  never  seen  it  and  is  not 
interested  in  apples.  The  whole  ranch  or  a  part 
interest  can  be  obtained  on  very  easy  terms.  At 
the  price  of  S250.000  for  the  entire  ranch,  it  is  an 
exceptional  buy. 

You  who  are  in  the  least  interested,  write  to  me 
for  further  information.  A.  k  me  questions.  Let 
me  rive  you  the  details  you  want  about  this  open- 
ing to  a  different  and  wonderful  life. 

MISS  LAURA  JOY  HAWLEY 
904  White  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

STANDARD   DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly 
becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 

An  Unusual  Opportunity 

First 
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0  Mortgages 

Legal  Rate  «',    in  Washington 
by  Act  of  Congress 

48  jcars  without  loss  to  an  investor 


The F.  H.  Smith  Company,  Dept. A. 8!5  15th St.,Washington,D.C. 
Founded    187.1 


MOORE'S  ll0e°asfe  SYSTEM 

In  use  in  more  than  200,000  offices 

Our   FREE   Book 
MOORE'S  MODERN   METHODS 

is  a  practical  book  of  144  pages  of  information 
of  great  value  to  every  one  interested  in  office, 
factory,  store,  bank  or  outdoor  record  keeping. 
Illustrates  and  describe!  40  different  forms  for 
short  cuts  in  Loo.e  Leaf  Records  of  all  kinds. 

Tk;..  D««J.  C_„„  *'"■"  '«)uc»t  !*  on  your  business  let- 
IniS  BOOK  Tree  tcrheac!     Write  now  for 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 

2001  Stone  Street,  Rochester,  N.  V". 

"I  I I 

Record  k.  >plii(i 


INVESTMENTS   AND  FINANCE 
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that  not  much  more  than  one-half  of  the 
"Chamber  of  Commerce  paper"  issued  for 
wartime  convenience  will  be  presented  for 
exchange,  since  much  of  it  has  been  lost, 
destroyed  or  otherwise  made  irredeemable. 


LETTING  EMPLOYEES  FIX  THEIR 
OWN  SALARIES 

THE  most  successful  employer  of  to- 
morrow, declares  the  editor  of  Forbes, 
"will  be  the  one  who  can  tie  up  most  closely 
with  his  employees  so  that  each  one  will 
feel  that  he  or  she  is  a  real  partner  and  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  results  achieved." 
An  interesting  means  towards  this 
end  has  been  adopted  by  one  organization, 
the  name  of  which  is  not  given  by  the 
writer.  The  head  of  the  concern  thought 
up  a  plan  for  fixing  salaries  which  is  said 
to  have  worked  ideally  and  to  have  taken 
all  the  worry  in  this  connection  off  his 
shoulders.  He  simply  lets  the  employees 
fix  their  own  salaries.  It  is  done  like  this. 
so  the  New  York  editor  informs  us: 

The  force  is  not  large,  so  that  they  all 
know  one  another  quite  well.  Once  a  year 
every  employee  makes  out  a  list  of  the 
salaries  he  or  she  thinks  the  other  employ- 
ees are  worth.  Even  the  executives'  salaries 
are  fixed  this  way.  The  head  of  the  organ- 
ization takes  all  the  lists  submitted,  figures 
out  the  average  recommended  for  each 
employee,  and  that  amount  becomes  the 
employee's  pay  for  the  following  year.  He 
told  me  the  other  day  that  he  has  never 
had  any  occasion  to  be  dissatisfied  Avith  the 
working  of  this,  novel  system.  He  de- 
clares that  the  employees  can  tell  what  one 
of  their  number  is  worth  better  than  he 
could  possibly  judge. 

"A  curious  incident  happened  this  year," 
he  remarked.  '"The  salary  recommended 
for  a  certain  clerk  was  less  than  he  had 
been  receiving.  Not  one  or  two  but 
practically  every  employee  had  marked 
down  this  one's  pay.  I  sent  for  him,  told 
him  Avhat  had  occurred,  and  asked  what 
was  the  matter.  He  was  quite  confused 
for  a  little,  but  then  blurted  out  that  he 
probably  deserved  what  had  happened, 
lie  explained  that  he  had  been  in  love  and 
had  always  been  in  a  hurry  to  get  away 
early.  Also,  his  mind  hadn't  been  as 
intent  upon  his  work  as  it  ought  to  have 
been.  I  asked  him  it'  lie  was  really  anxious 
to  net  married,  and  he  said  he  was.  1  told 
him  that  if  he  cared  to  gel  married,  I  would 
raise  his  salary  by  a  certain  amount.  He 
did  gel  married  and  he  is  now  back  in  his 
old  form." 


Model  Youth. — A  settlement  worker 
was  speaking  of  the  relaxed  moral  stand- 
ards that  Bhe  found  among  the  people  in  her 

district  iii  New  York  -  owing,  she  thought, 

to  the  upsetting  conditions  of  the  wax 
period. 

"One  boy  I  knew."  she  said,  "was  re- 
cently Bent  to  the  reform  school,  and  a 
neighbor  was  trying  to  console  the  lad- 
mother. 

"  ' '  dd  the  mother,  '  it  is  n  shame. 

He  was  such  a  good  boy,  too.  Everything 
!;<■  stole  he  used  to  bring  righl  home  to 
me.'  "-     Youth's  Companion. 


Assured  Protection 

For  Your  Home  and  Family 
This  $22  Gun  for  $Q. 

Shoots  Colt's  Cartridges      O' 
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This   S22.00    AUTOMATIC 
PISTOL  is  exceptionally  well 
constructed  from  Blue  Steel. 
beautifully    finished.     Com- 
pact, holds  7  cartridges.   Ab- 
solute accuracy  and  reliabil- 
ity guaranteed,  yet  the  safety 
devices  make  it   safe   for  a  child  to  handle   it,  as 
accidental  discharge  is  utterly  impossible.    You  need 
this  gun  for  the  protection  of  vour  home,  office  or 
factory.    Get  one  NOW.    Supply  Limited. 
25-CaI.    Automatic,   No.    112     .     .     $8.75  Prepaid. 


$25  Military  Model 
Automatic  for    .    . 


$11.75 


Just  like  they  used  "Over  There."    A    MAN'S  gun,   built  for 

hard    service.      .32-caJiber,    with    EXTRA  magazine  free.     A 

10-shot  »run,  regularly  sold   for   $25.00.      Our   price   NOW   for 

a  limited  time,  .32  Caliber  No.  212      .    .    .    $1 1.75  Prepaid. 

Mail  orders  promptly  filled .    Full  satisfaction  guaranteed 

or  money  back-  (  »o  red  tape).    Bank  references; 

Fidelity-International  Trust  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We   also  carry  a   complete   line   of  Field   Glasses,   Binoculars, 

Pistols  and  Shotguns  at  Prices  that  cannot  be  equalled. 

IMPORT  TRADING  COMPANY,     258  Broadway,  New  York  Cily 


10  MOST  POPULAR  BULBS  25* 


-jiifiC 


FOR  FALLandWINTER 


GOLDEN 

SACRED  LILY 

PURITY 
FREESIA 

S  Tulips,  in* 

^eluding  Darwin,  Parrot ' 
and  Mayflowerint!;  Giant ' 
Crocus  and  Poet's  Narcissus. 

10  large  bulbs 
Mailed  for  25  cts. 

Beautiful  and  complete  Catalogue 
Free.  Shows  great  variety  of  Bulbs, 
Hardy  Perennials,  Window  Plants, 
I  Seeds,  Berries,  Fruits,  etc. 

lohn  Lewis  Chiids,  Inc.,  Floral  Park,  N.  V. 


Standard  Underwoods 

5  -  Year  Guarantee 

Yes,  this  genuine  Standard  Visible  YVri  t- 
ing  Under- 
wood newly) 
rebuilt,  at 
much   lees 
than  factory 
price,  yours 
for$3.00down 
and  then  easy 
in  on  t  hi  y  payments. 

10  Days  FREE  Trial 

Try  it   for  10  days  at  our  risk. 

Money  back  guarantee.    Send  now  for 

free   book  Bur  bargain  offer. 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM 
Shipman-Ward   Mfg.  Co. 


2557  Shipman  Building 
Chicago,   Illinois 


Cuticura  Soap 
Clears  the  Skin 

and  Keeps  it  Clear 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum,  25c.  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  7,  Maiden,  Man. 


PATENTS 


Write  today  for  fiee  gtli«'e  book   and 
'RLCORDOF    INVENTION." 
Send    sketch   or  model  lor  free  opinion   upon  patent:  bit 
nature,    rten.pt   personal  service.     Preliminary    ad 
without  eh 

J.  REANEV  KELLY,  Patent  Lawyer 
416  Fifth  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS. 


for  Free  Guide  Hock  and 

EVIDENCE    OF      CONCI 
TION  BLANK.    Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  ftce  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Vict  r  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D   C. 


nrmr 


LAME   PEOPLE  ~S^j 

Need  Nature  Form   Extension   Shoe 


both  i.'.t  I-'*  alii 

worn. 

Slvli 
L.  D.  Sinn,  748  Bit,  en  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


JS 


Latin-English  ::  English-Latin 


i  i  i        NEW  !   vi  INDICTIONARi  I  M  atii      « tonulni 

tlaoRoi rt  lend  a  I  rumen  with 

i  la     n  .'i  oi  latoi  Lai ■       ill  pp       Hoi  *:M6. 

,b  notch  i   d«     ,60c ax tr a.  FUNK*W  AGNALLSCO..  New  York. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

October  5. — A  rear-end  collision  of  two 
suburban  trains  in  a  Paris  tunnel  re- 
sults in  the  death  of  thirty-three 
persons. 

A  strong  attack  by  Turkish  Nationalists 
near  Afium-Karahissar  has  been  cheeked 
by  the  Greeks,  according  to  an  official 
Greek  statement. 

Brazil,  Belgium,  China  and  Spain  are 
reelected  by  the  Assembly  to  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
They   are   non-permanent   members. 

October  6. — The  British  Government  as- 
sures representation  for  the  Dominions 
at  the  Washington  arms  conference  by 
allotting  them  half  of  the  Empire's  six 
delegates. 

The  Russian  Soviet  Government  has 
dropt  control  of  the  schools  and 
theaters  and  has  turned  them  over  to 
local  governments,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  M.  Lunaeharsky, 
former  Minister  of  Education. 

Dispatches  from  Milella,  Morocco,  state 
that  the  Moroccan  rebels  are  fleeing 
before  the  Spanish  troops,  abandoning 
Xertes,  Mizzian,  and  other  places  in 
winch  they  had  concentrated  heavy 
reenforcements. 

Professor  Riccardo  Zanella,  leader  of  the 
Fiume  People's  Party  2  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  new  independent  state 
of  Fiume  by  the  Constitutional  As- 
sembly, according  to  a  dispatch  from 
Fiume. 

German  and  French  Ministers  sign  an 
agreement  whereby  the  German  gov- 
ernment is  to  deliver  to  France  within 
three  years,  7  000,000,000  gold  marks' 
worth  of  building  materials. 

)ctober  7. — The  Council  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce,  meeting 
in  Paris,  adopts  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  United  States  to  join  with  the 
Allied  Powers  in  plans  to  solve  all  the 
problems  growing  out  of  reparations 
and  payment  of  the  Allied  debts. 

Italian.  British  and  French  representa- 
tives agree  to  Italian  mediation  in  the 
controversy  between  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary over  Burgenland. 

October  8. — -The  Russian  Soviet  Council 
of  Commissars  decides  to  create  a  stale 
bank  which  will  be  authorized  to  make 
loans,  afford  credit  facilities,  develop 
industries,  agriculture  and  trade,  and 
control  circulation  and  exchange.  The 
bank  will  be  capitalized  at  three  trillion 
ruble-. 

The  Irish  peace  delegates  arrive  in 
London. 

October  9.— Eighteen  people  die  when  the 
Laird  Lint1  steamship  Rowan  collides 
with  one  ship  and  is  sunk  by  another 
Coming  to  her  rescue. 

Premier  Briand  announces  in  a  public 
speech  that  France  is  ready  to  disarm 
provided  she  has  Allied  guarantees  of 
security. 

October  11. — Premier  Lloyd  George  wel- 
comes the  Sinn  Fein  delegates  to  the 
London  peace  parley. 

The  British  Government  invites  General 
Pershing  to  decorate  the  tomb  of  the 
Hritish    unknown    warrior    buried     in 
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COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

Complete  Banking  Service 
More  than  $55,000,000  Invested  Capital 


WLDOUGLAS 

$700  &  $8.00  SHOES 

$1,000    STYLISH  AND    $£TOO 
^1W==     DURABLE  SHOES  *PZj=== 


FOR    MEN   AND   WOMEN 
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'^W.L.DOUGLAS  SHOES^ 
FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  " 
WEAR  IN  ALL  THE  LATEST 
STYLES  ALL  LEATHERS  ALL 
;>.  SIZES  AND  WIDTHS 


SPECIAL  SHOES 

HAM)  WORKMANSHIP 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

BY  WEARING 
W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

n~  he  best  known  shoes  in  the  world. 
They  are  sold  inl  07  W.L.Douglas 
stores,  direct  from  the  factory  to 


youatonlyone  profit,  which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be  pro- 
duced, at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  W.L. 
Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  is 
stamped  on  the  sole  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is  your 
protection  against  unreasonable  profits 

W.  L.  Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes 
are  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for 
the  money  in  this  country.  They  com- 
bine quality,  style,  workmanship  and 
wearing  qualities  equal  to  other  makes 
selling  at  higher  prices.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of 
America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the 
shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same 
everywhere;  they  cost  no  more  in  San 
Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  expe- 
rienced men,  all  working  with  an  hon- 
est determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy 


BOYS  SHOES 
$4.50  &  $5.00 


W.L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  In  the 
world.  It  stands  for 
thebigheststandard 
of  quality  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
with  his  name  and 
retail  price  stamped 
on  the  sole  are  worn 
by  more  men  than 
any  other  make. 


CAUTION. — Insist  upon  having  W.  L   Douglas 
"  price  Is  plainly  stamped 
to  see  that  it  has  not 
changed  or  mutilated 


shoes 
the  sole. 


The  name  and  price  Is  plainly  stamped 
Be  careful  to  see  that  it  has  not  been 


//  not  for  sale  in  your  vicinity-  order  direct 
f ram  factory.    Catalog  free. 


^      President     U 
'W.L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
161  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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Let  These  Books  Clear  Up 


Them  FREE 


Your  EnglishTroubles 

Six  vitally  valuable  little  volumes  that  will  take  the  faults  out  of  your 
English  and  put  the  force  in.  Written  by  Sherwin  Cody,  the  famous 
Business  Teacher,  for  the  business  man  or  woman  who  needs  a  genuinely 
practical   help   in    handling   correctly   and    commandingly  our  puzzling 


language. 


Business  Letters 
Capitalization     - 
Pronunciation 
Social  Letters 
Word  Usage 
General  Faults 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc 


WOKf> 


m* 


Unusual  Spellings 
Special  Accents 
Cultured 

Pronunciation 
Syllabication 
Vowel  Sounds 
Consonants 
Word  Building 
Etc-.  Etc,  Etc. 


TNews  Stories 
Booklet  Writing 
Book  Reviews 
Fictional  Stories 
Magazine  Articles 
Compiling  Books 
Test  of  Ability 
Etc-,  Etc,  Etc. 

MR.  H.  P.  WARRfN.  Marshall  Field  & 

(o  s  former  Advertisinc  Manajer: 

Vourcourseia  rich  and 

in  to  have 

condensed  t'>e  experience 

ol   yean   mio  a  few  sen- 

ten< '  •  thai  a  business  mail 

can  use  iinn  edlatcly.'* 


Each  book  is  indispensable. 


Do  You  Ever  Make  Mistakes? 

Of  course  you  do — everyone  does.  And  certainly 
the  ambitious  business  man  or  woman  can  ill  afford 
to  have  his  or  her  work  marred  by  errors.  Your  work 
need  not  be;  whatever  your  weakness,  whether 
spelling,  punctuation,  word  usage,  you  will  find  a 
great  help  in  overcoming  it  in  this  valuable  little 
!  ok,  Dictionary  of  Errors.  It  clears  up  in  simple, 
easily  understood  language,  the  mistakes  you  are 
likely  to  make  in  grammar,  letter-writing,  pro- 
nunciation, and  many  other  subjects. 

Does  Grammar  Sometimes  Puzzle  You? 

No  one  is  free  from  the  perplexities  that  con- 
stantly come  up  regarding  the  grammatical  use  of 
English.  Above  all  others,  the  man  who  would  put 
power  into  business  speech  or  writing,  should  be  on 
familiar  ground  in  solving  the  questions  of  gram- 
mar that  he  is  sure  to  meet  again  and  again.  If  you 
would  be  sure  of  these  vital  points  whenever  they 
arise,  keep  handy  a  copy  of  this  practical  book, 
Grammar,  for  easy  reference.  It  will  answer  every 
one  of  your  questions  in  a  moment. 


Are  Words  Stumbling  Blocks? 

Do  not  their  irregularities  of  form  and  use  often 
trip  you  up  and  make  you  wish  you  could  master 
regular  and  irregular  words  so  that  their  spelling  or 
pronunciation  or  meaning  would  always  be  cle:ir 
to  you?  You  can — if  you  have  this  reliable  help 
Word-Study,  to  solve  your  many  word  problems. 
It  gi%"es  you  quickly  and  easily  just  the  informa- 
tion you  constantly  need  in  turning  out  acceptable 
letters,  reports,  and  other  work.  You  will  find  it  a 
valuable  desk  companion. 

Put  Power  Into  Your  Writing 

— that  dynamic  essential  that  turns  a  black  and 
whiteprinted sheet  in toalive-  wire, result-producing 
representative.  Do  you  want  to  put  more  of  that 
quality  into  your  business  literature — acquire  just 
the  right  style  to  make  your  work  compelling? 
Yes!  Then  get  this  little  wonder-book,  Composition. 
It  will  show  you  how  to  develop  the  power  of  forceful 
expression  that  is  so  vital  both  in  talking  and  in 
writ  ing  successful  business  letters,  advertisements, 
booklets,  etc. 

Have  You  Time  to  Read? 

Xo  matter  how  little  time  you  have — if  it'sonly 
ten  minutes  a  day — what's  the  use  of  wasting  it? 
You  can  spend  it  in  reading  that  is  at  once  enter- 
taining, and  of  real,  practical,  business  value — if 
you  have  the  right  guide  to  the  right  books.  This 
little  volume,  How  and  What  to  Read,  is  an  "open 
sesame  "tot  he  kindof  literature  that  willstrengthen 
your  grip  on  English.  Describes  the  advantages  of 
different  styles,  authors,  and  kinds  of  literature. 

Extra  Money  from  Writing 

Successful  writing  is  largely  a  matter  of  training 
'•  of  talent,  says  this  convincing  volume, 
Story-Writing  and  Journalism,  and  it  goes  on  to 
pour  out  a  fund  of  suggestion,  information,  and 
instruction  that  might  easily  mean  "big  money" 
to  the  man  or  woman  who  accepts  and  uses  it.  The 
book  shows  you  how  to  produce  the  stuff"  that 
wins— whether  it  be  an  advertising  booklet,  a  story, 
a  newspaper  report,  or  any  other  money-making 
composition. 


Shall  and  Will 
Infinitives 
Idioms 

Collective  Nouns 
Errors  in  Tenses 
Errors  in  Pronouns 
Parts  of  Speech 
Etc,  Etc,  Etc. 


Power  of  Simplicity 
Epigrammatic  Style 
Master  Methods 
Imagination— Reality 
Use  of  Models 
Ridicule — Humor 
Harmony 
Etc,  Etc..  Etc. 


Modern  Literature 
Short  Stories 
Realistic  Novelists 
Romantic  Novelists 
What  is  a  Good  Novel? 
How  to  Read  Poems 
Studying  Shakespeare 
Etc,  Etc-,  Etc. 

E.LMChVRDS,  President  Slate  Bank 
ofWoodstoik,  Wocdstotk,  III. 
"If  I  am  in  doubt  as  to 
tlie  proper  placing  o( 
verba  ad  i  t>s,adjecl ives, 
etc.  a  reference  to  tlie 
books  it  <  i  v  the  ques- 
tion. Nothing  could  be 
of    it  •  and  orac- 

tical  use  than  ilii-  set." 


Business-Like,  Interesting,  Necessary 


fUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

■   I    01    l<  Ml   A\  E. 

.    v  York 


l      You  will  need  all  of  these   books  some  of  the  time  and  some  of 

V      them  you  will  be  reaching  for  many  times  a  day  wh ■  have 

\      discovered  how  easily  they  will  sol  i  puzzles.    Every  man 
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:   of  Writing  an  i     *     these  six  little  volumes  you  will  build  this  absolute!)  essentia] 
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in    \      foundation  01  success. 
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■■';,■„ ',: ;:■";.  %  And  the  Price  is  Right 

..:.'Vn  ',■■:."  I::.:;"                   ,     5,  \    So  «*  tto  terms,  v  so  cents 

aretoreiun                              \)  io-l>2-2i    »      a   month.    Send    the   co  SO   onK.      .Money 

\       refunded    if    not    satisl             '  il    5!^    by  4  in 
\      Cloth  bound  and  the.  set  neatly  bi 
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\ 
Slrrrl  or  R.F.D \ 


rpcr  if  noii  remit   the  full  price,  ■  i-.s".  you  will  receive 
r  i\.i_i_  ,,.      ,|„.    I,,,   1,1,1.    book.   ■■  \)<  n<l    Your  Speech," 
eked  trou i  »  ovei  to  covei  with  bints  on  the  correct  u  -  oi 
v 

V     FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  City 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


Westminster  Abbey  with  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  awarded  by 
Congress. 

DOMESTIC 

October  5.— General  Leonard  Wood  retires 
from  the  Army  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  in  his  nomination  as  Governor- 
General  of  the  Philippines. 

October  6. — The  special  committee  ap- 
pointed'to  inquire  into  the  Canal  Zone 
Government  recommends  to  Secretary 
of  War  Weeks  that  open  shop  condi- 
tions be  put  into  effect  and  that  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  non-union  men 
be  employed  in  all  departments  at  pre- 
vailing wages. 

The  Department  of  Labor  reports  that 
statistics  on  unemployment  gathered 
from  1,428  firms  having  more  than  500 
employees  each,  and  located  in  the  (J"> 
principal  industrial  centers,  show  that 
18,050  more  men  were  at  work  in 
September  than  in  August.  Thirty- 
eight  cities  reported  increases  in  em- 
ployment and  26  a  decrease. 

D.  S.  Swenson,  of  Minnesota,  is  nomi- 
nated bjr  President  Harding  to  be 
Minister  to  Norway.  Mr.  Swenson 
has  been  Minister  to  Denmark  and 
Switzerland. 

October  7. — Representative  Dowell,  of 
Iowa,  introduces  a  resolution  which 
will  compel  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent 
in  freight  rates  on  grain,  grain  prod- 
ucts, hay,  live  stock,  coal  and  cotton. 

Representative  Upshaw,  of  Georgia,  in- 
troduces a  resolution  to  investigate 
"each  and  every  secret  organization  in 
the  United  States." 

Edwin  A.  Shepherd,  of  New  Jersey,  is 
appointed  Controller  of  the  Shipping- 
Board  and  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion at  an  annual  salary  of  $7,500. 

October  8. — Senator  Kenyon  introduces  a 
bill  providing  penalties  for  profiteering 
in  the  coal  industry  and  another  for 
a  comprehensive  regulatory  law  em- 
powering the  President  to  take  over  the 
industry  in  emergency. 

Chancellor  V.  J.  Strieker,  of  Mississippi, 
holds  that  84  insurance  companies  of 
that  State  are  guilty  of  violating  the 
Mississippi  anti-trust  laws,  and  fines 
them  a  total  of  $13,000,000.  The 
companies  will  appeal. 

October  t). — Students  of  more  than  100 
leading  universities  and  colleges  in  the 
Eastern  States  are  invited  by  the  Senior 
Council  of  Princeton  to  send  delegates 
there  October  26  for  a  conference  on 
means  to  solidify  young  men  of  the 
nation  in  a  movement  for  international 
limitation  of  armaments. 

October  10. — The  Senate  passes  the  Borah 
bill  to  grant  free  tolls  through  the 
Panama  ('anal  for  American  coast- 
wise ships  by  a  vote  Of  47  to  37. 

October  11.— The  President's  unemploy- 
ment conference  suggests  as  a  program 
to  aid  the  unemployed  adjustment  of 
rail  rales,  early  settlemenl  of  taxes  and 

tariff,  and   limitation  of  world  arma- 
ment. 

Robert  B.  Tod,  of  New  York,  is  nominated 
by  President  Harding  to  be  Commis- 
sioner of  [immigration  at  the  Port  of 
New  York,  in  place  of  Commissioner 
Frederick  A.  Wallis,  resigned. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 
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The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will 
spend  $10,000,000  this  year  in  con- 
struction work,  it  being  understood  that 
this  step  was  approved  by  the  Finance 
Committee  to  provide  work  for  100,000 
idle  men  who  normally  are  employed 
by  the  Corporation. 


Personal  Liberty. — A  Hyde  Park  orator 
returning  home  flushed  with  his  efforts, 
and  also  from  certain  spirituous  causes, 
found  a  mild  curate  seated  opposite  in  the 
tram-car.  "It  may  interest  you  to  know," 
he  said  truculently,  "that  I  don't  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  'eaven."  The  curate 
merely  nodded,  and  went  on  reading  his 
newspaper.  "You  don't  quite  realize 
what  I'm  tawing  to  make  clear.  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  I  don't  believe  for 
a  single,  solitary  moment  that  such  a  place 
as  'eaven  exists."  "All  right,  all  right," 
answered  the  curate  pleasantly,  "go  to  hell, 
only  don't  make  quite  so  much  fuss  about 
it."—  Tattler. 


Confiscated  Hootch  Eats 

Lining  Out  of  Sewers 

Sierraville,  Cal..  Sept.  20. — Pro- 
hibition authorities  will  be  asked  to  pay 
for  repairs  to  the  city  sewei's.  The  city 
claims  that  confiscated  liquors,  hootch 
and  jackass  brandy,  poured  into  the  sewer 
by  the  officers,  removed  the  fining  of  tfie 
sewer  for  a  distance  of  304  feet. 

The  liquor  was  disposed  of  in  this  man- 
ner by  Marshal  Massey  and  Assistant 
Marshal  Pierce  on  the  orders  of  Federal 
Commissioner  Arnold.  City  officials,  who 
happened  to  be  examining  the  spot,  dis- 
covered the  damage. — Los  Angeles  Exam- 
iner. 

The  Exacting  Eel. — A  profiteer  bought 
a  wonderful  country  home  and  set  about 
making  it  even  more  wonderful.  One  of 
his  proposals  was  a  fish  pond  which  should 
contain  eels. 

"But  you  can't  keep  eels  in  a  pond," 
suggested  his  neighbor,  to  whom  he  had 
confided  his  idea.  "They  have  to  go  down 
to  the  sea  every  year,  you  know." 

"Well  I  wont  have  'em,"  gasped  the 
profiteer;  "I  always  takes  the  missus  and 
the  kids  every  year,  but  I  ain't  going  to 
take  no  eels." 


Criminal  Carelessness. — Mrs.  Xewly- 
wkd — "Oh,  Jack,  you  left  the  kitchen  door 
open  and  the  draught  has  shut  my  cook- 
ery book,  so  that  now  I  haven't  the  faint- 
est idea  what  it  is  I'm  cooking!"  — L(  Ruy 
•Paris.) 


The     Outstanding     Case.— -"Bitten     by 
[nsecl   27  Years  Ago,  Suffers  Great  Pain 
Now,"  says  a  headline.     That  sounds  al- 
most like  the  first  attack  of  the  Presidential 
upon   ^Y.  J.  B. — Philadelphia    Record. 


Probing  His  Depths. — "When   did   you 

first   become   acquainted   with   your   hus- 
band?" 

"The  first  time  I  asked  him  for  money 
after  we  were  married." — London   ( » 


Brief,  but  Enough.— The  sting  of  a  bee 
is  only  a  thirty-second  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Another  example  of  a  little  going  a  long 
way. — IAfe, 
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The  Man  at  the  Top 


Health  is  the  driving  power 
which  enabled  him  to  arrive.  It 
is  the  force  which  steeled  his 
body  to  endurance,  and  quickened 
his  mental  action. 

Keep  this  force  working  for 
you.  Make  it  help  you  in  your 
climb  to  success. 

Do  you  know  that  health  con' 
cerns  conditions  of  the  mouth,  as 
well  as  conditions  of  the  body  ? 

Modern  science  emphasizes  the 
care  of  both  teeth  and  gums. 
Normal  gums  are  snug  to  the 
teeth,  they  are  firm  and  of  the 
natural  color  that  indicates  a  free 
and  healthy  circulation  in  the 
gum 'tissue. 

Gums  that  are  not  normal  may 
indicate  Pyorrhea,  especially  in 
older  people. 

This  is  a  condition  to  watch 
for.  Visit  your  dentist  often  for 
tooth  and  gum  inspection,  and 
as  a  preventive  measure — use 
Forhan's  For  the  Gums. 


Forhan's  For  the  Gums  is  a 
dentifrice  which  if  used  in  time 
and  used  consistently,  will  keep 
the  gums  firm  and  healthy.  It  will 
also  keep  the  teeth  white  and 
clean;  yet  it  is  without  harsh 
ingredients. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year 
out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold  water, 
place  a  half-inch  of  the  refreshing, 
healing  paste  on  it,  then  brush  your 
teeth  up  and  dou,n.  Use  a  rolling  mo- 
tion to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush  the 
grinding  and  back  surfaces  of  the 
teeth.  Massage  your  gums  with  your 
Forhan-coated  brush — gently  at  first 
until  the  gums  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very  ten- 
der, massage  with  the  finger,  instead 
of  the  brush.  If  gum-shrinkage  has 
already  set  in,  use  Forhan's  according 
to  directions,  and  consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  At  all  druggists. 

Formula  o/R.  }.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 

Forhan    Company,   New  York 
Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


Brush  Tour  Teeth  With  It 


Forhan's 


FOR  THE  GUNS 
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It's  In  The 
Right  Place 

A  DOLLAR  BILL  ir.  your  own 
pocket  is  worth  more  to  you 
.  than  ten  in  somebody  else's. 
That's  because  it  is  in  the  right  place. 
The  one  conveniently  located  button 
on  the 

HATCH 

ONE    BUTTON 

UNION  SUIT 

is    likewise   worth    a    threat    deal   more 
than  the  row  of  8    or    io   button 
ordinary  underwear.      That's    because 
it.  too,  is  in  the  righl  place. 

It  closes  the  garment  complete!  and 
simply,  and  gives  a  smooth,  comfort- 
able fit  from  neck  to  knee  or  ankle. 
It  eliminates  the  wrinkling  and  bind- 
in'/,  i  here  arc  two  edg  's  to  be 
pulled  together.  It  i  the  con- 
stant bother  of  keeping  a  whole  row  of 
button-  and  b  in  repair.  It 
time  in  dressing  an  1  undres 

F:or  I  his  lull  and  »  inter  yon  can  eel  i  he  Hatch 
One  Button  union  suit  in  the  fTncsl  combed 
cotton,  worsted,  wool*  and  mercerized  fabrici 

which    will    he    found    on    tale    at     molt     good 

vt'.ris. 

If   you  cannot   locate  a  -.tor;.-   handling  Mauh 
One   Button  union  suits,  send    your    size   and 
remittance-  to  our   mill   al    Albany,    N.    V..ainl 
you  will  be  su;>j>lic.l   direct,  delivery    free  any 
where  in  the  United  States. 

Mens  suits      11.75,    J.'.H',    $;.><>,    SS.nii,    M.S'. 
Si. lit),  15.00. 

suits      11.21,  S'.SO.  I  J.  01,  $.'. 
Misses'  luitJ      Sl.in.  11.00,  12.50. 
Children's  slecpinK  garment!,    'cotton  or  Man- 
uel onlj  j      11.00,  11.50,   IJ.0J. 

We  shall  be  x\m\  to  send  free  on  reCJUCfi  a 
catalogue  describing  the  complete  line. 


FULI)    &    HATCH     KNITTING    CO 
ALBANY  M  w  VORK 


THE    *    SPICE    -    OF    -    LIFE 


Men  of  Weight  and  Influence. — '•.Suc- 
cess brings  poise,"  says  a  magazine  writer. 
E specially    avoirdupois. — Cleveland    Neivs. 

To-day's  Optimistic  Thought. — ( !heer  up! 

When  all  the  neighbors  buy  autos  you  can 
get  a  seal  in  a  street  car. — St.  Paul   News. 

The  Starting  Crank. — Just  because  a 
crank  can  start  something,  he  thinks  he  is 
the  source  of  the  horsepower.  —  Baltimore 
Sun. 

Always  in  the  Way. —  It's  easy  to  meet 
expenses  these  days.  You  run  onto  them 
every  time  you  turn  around. — Jackson 
Citizen    Patriot. 


Not    So    Simple. — "Jack,    what    causes 
those  marks  on  your  nose?" 
"Glasses." 
"Glasses  of  what?" — London  Mail. 


Be'ow    Expectations. — "Lenine    says   he 
is   disappointed   in   the    Russian    people." 

Probably  thought  they  could  live  without 
eat  in"-.  —  Tah  da  Bladi  . 


Information  Wanted. — Mistress  I  to  new 

maid) — "Above  all  things.  Jane,  you  must 
be  reticent." 

Jaxe — "Yes,  mum — but  what  is  there  to 
be  reticent  about'.'" — The  Bystander. 


Undeserved. — Jimmy  (tearfully)  ''Fath- 
er, the  d-donkey  kicked  me!" 

Father — "Have  you  been  annoying  it?" 

Jimmy — "No.      I  was    only    t-trying    to 

c-earve    my    name   on    it!" — The    Passing 

SIlOlO,    London. 

Surprizing  Intelligence.  —  Those  keen 
Eastern  business  men  learn  something 
every  day.  A  candy  store  operator  who 
has  been  making  a  300  percent,  profit  says 
he  can  cut  prices  in  half  and  still  make  a 
profit. — Seattle    Times. 


Scientific  Proof.— One  day  a  teacher  was 
having  a  first-grade  class  in  physiology. 
She  asked  them  if  they  knew  that  there 
was  a  burning  fire  in  the  body  all  of  the 
time.      One  little  girl  spoke  up  and  said: 

"Yes'm:  when  it  is  a  cold  day,  I  can  see 
the  smoke."      The   Epworth    II < raid. 


Purely     Inspirational. — The    archbishop 

had  preach  d  a  fine  sermon  on  the  beauties 
of  married  life.  Two  old  Irish  women 
coining  out  of  church  were  heard  comment- 
ing upon  his  address. 

'"Tis  a  fine  sermon  bis  reverence  would 
be  after  givin'  us."  said  Bridget. 

"II  is  indade,"  replied  Maggie,  "and 
I  wish  1  knew  as  little  about  the  matter 
■  does."      Tid-Bits  (  Londo 

Pol  and  Kettle.      "  You  ha\  e  such  strange 

names    for   your   towns,"    an    Englishman 

I    to    one    of    his    in  v      \ n i<  rican 

id  .     "Weehav.  Id  q,    I  [oboken,    Pough- 

keepsie,  and  ever  so  many  others." 

I      uppose    they    do    sound    queer    to 
Engli  i    I  he  American,  thbught- 

!  lib  .  "  l)n  you  li\  e  in  London  all  t  he 
•  imp?" 

"Ob  no,"  said  the  u  Briton, 

"  I     pend  a   pari  of  my  time  al   ( !hipp 

Norton,    and    then    I've   a    place   al    Pol 
"-on-i  he-I  like."      Harper'^      Maga  inc. 


The  Real  Totterers.— "Are  Rents  Tot- 
tering?" inquires  the  Literary  Digest. 
No,  but  those  who  are  paying  them  are. — 

(iremvilh    \S.  C.)   Piedmont. 


Too  Much  for  Them.— "That's  what  I 
call  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone,"  said 
the  jeweler  as  the  couple  dropt  dead  on 
hearing  the  price  of  the  diamond  ring. — 
Sun  Dial.  

Inexplicable. — Jud  Tunkins  says  what 
makes  him  admire  a  mother's  love  and 
marvel  at  it  is  a  photograph  of  himself 
taken  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve.  — 

Washington    Star. 

"There's  a  Reason." — They  laugh  at 
the  Music  Box  show  when  Florence  Moore 
complains — "All  the  salesmen  are  so 
haughty  this  year.  They're  taking  orders 
from  no  one." — New  York  World. 


His  Recipe  for  Luck. — Fair  Angler— 
"Mr.  Rosenthal!  is  so  interesting  when  he 
is  fishing." 

Enthusiastic  Rodman — "Has  he  eaughl 

some  big  fish  lately?" 

Fair  Angler — "No.  But  he  talks  to  the 
bait  just  like  it  was  a  pair  of  dice." — Th< 
Catalina  Islander. 


Still  Missing. — Johnny — "Say,  paw,  I 
can't  get  these  'rithmetie  examples.  Teach- 
er said  somethin'  'bout  fin  din'  the  great 
common  divisor." 

Paw  (in  disgust)  —  "Great  Scott! 
Haven't  they  found  that  thing  yet?  Why, 
they  were  huntin'  for  it  when  I  was  a 
boy." — The  Christian  Evangelist,  St.  Louis. 


Fashion  Note. — Ghloe — "I  sho'  mighter 
knowed  I  gwine  have  bad  luck  if  I  do  dal 
washin'  on  Friday." 

Daphne — "What  bad  luck  done  come 
to  yuh?" 

Chloe — "I  sen'  home  dat  pink  silk  petti- 
coat wid  de  filly  aidge  what  I  was  gwine 
keep  out  to  wear  to  chu'eh  on  Sunday." — 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  State. 


Amenities     of     the     Big     Town. — Four 

immigrants  at  ihe  Battery  asked  a  taxi 
driver  where  they  could  get  tickets  to  Iowa, 
lie  supplied  them  with  subway  tickets. 
charging  them  $6  each,  and  they  did  not 
barn  they  bad  been  swindled  until  they 
were  put  of!'  a  train  a'.  255th  Street. 

Three  Japanese  last  week  hired  an 
open-face  carriage  and  drove  for  two  hours 
around  Central  Park.  The  driver  charged 
them  $12.50,  and  they  paid  it. 

New  York      is  certainh  a  wonderful  city 
to   visil     so  courteous  to  strangers.      N. 
York  World. 


Unforeseen  Sequel.  Willie  had  been  in- 
structed by  his  father  to  clean  up  the  yard, 
and  he  had  promised  to  do  so  to  the  besi 
of  his  ability. 

That  evening,  however,  when  his  father 
returned   from    the   office  and    look   a   look 

a!  the  yard,  lie  became  very  angrj . 

"Willie,"  he  called,  "I  thought  I  told 
you  to  clean  up  thai  yard!" 

"Well,    dad,    I    did."    said    Willie,    virtu- 
.   "  I    lired   .  vi  r\  thing  over   the   f<  nee 
mil  as   I  could;  but   the  kid  next   door 
threw  everything  back  when  I  went  down- 
town for  mother."      Harper's  Magazine. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
current  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"M.  C.  B.,"  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. — "Is  this 
sentence  correct  English,  'He  did  it  -without  me 
knowing  it.'  or  should  you  say,  'without  my  know- 
ing it'?    Please  give  reason  for  your  answer." 

A  participle  used  as  a  noun  may  be  preceded  by 
the  possessive  case  of  a  noun*  or  pronoun;  as, 
"The  man's  leaving  home  was  a  surprize";  "His 
buying  the  property  was  a  mistake";  "My  going 
there  was  necessary."  This  is  the  regular  con- 
struction, and  any  other  would  ordinarily  be  inac- 
curate. In  the  sentence  you  cite,  my  is  correct, 
"  He  did  it  without  my  knowing  it." 

"B.  K.  F.."  Troutville.  Va. — "Please  give  the 
meaning  and  pronunciation  of  the  phrase  sine  die." 

The  phrase  sine  die  means.  "Without  day: 
finally:  as.  an  adjournment  sine  die  (that  is,  with- 
out setting  a  day  for  reassembling) . "  The  phrase 
te  pronounced  sai'ni  dai'i — ai's  as  in  aisle,  i's  as  in 
police. 

"  K  H.  M„  Jr.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "Which  is 
Correct,  '  Negotiations  are  under  way,'  or  'Negotia- 
tions are  under  weigh'?" 

"  Negotiations  are  under  way''  is  correct. 

"J.  E.  L.,"  Brunswick,  Ga.- — "Please  tell  me  if 
the  following  sentence  is  grammatically  correct. 
'  It  is  I,  and  not  Crichton,  who  am  paying  you  your 
salary.'" 

The  sentence  you  cite  is  grammatically  correct. 
The  antecedent  of  the  relative  "who"  being  "I," 
the  proper  verb  to  use  is  "am."  A  rearrangement 
of  this  sentence  shows  clearly  what  is  the  antece- 
dent of  the  relative — "  It  is  1  who  am  paying  you 
your  salary,  and  not  Crichton.' 

"F.  S.  Z."  Byron.  111. — "Kindly  inform  me 
wlict her  there  is  any  such  word  in  the  English 
language  as  worsened.  1  found  the  word  used  as 
follows   '  Mankind  has  been  worsen<  d  by  the  war.'  " 

Vis  Worsen  ;s  denned  as  a  verb  meaning.  "To 
make  worse;  to  get  the  advantage  of;  also,  to 
become  worse." 

"F.  C.  II.."  Danville,  Va. — "Kindlj  tell  me  if 
there  is  such  a  word  as  onto,  and  if  it  is  ever  correct 
to  saj  .  for  instance.  '  It  fell  onto  the  floor." 

Onto  is  a  word  meaning  "upon  the  top  of  that 
is  avoided  by  purists  as  colloquial  or  vulgar.  Con- 
demned by  Phelps  as  a  vulgarism,  it  is  now  grow- 
ing in  popularity.  Inasmuch  as  its  form  is  analo- 
gous to  into,  unto.  upon,  all  ot  which  are  sanc- 
tioned by  best  usage.  Phelps's  condemnation  is 
perhaps  a  little  premature.  TJie  word  has  been 
objected  to  by  some  critics  as  redundant  or  needless. 
Considered  as  a  new  word  (it  is  in  reality  a  re- 
n  ival  of  an  old  form),  it  conforms  to  the  two  main 
neot eristic  canons  by  which  the  admissibility  of 
new  words  is  to  be  decided.  (See  Hall.  Modern 
English,  pp.  171.  173.)  It  obeys  the  analogy  of 
in  to — into.  It  may  also  be  held  to  supply  an 
antecedent  blank,  as  may  be  shown  by  examples. 
It  never  should  be  employed  where  on  is  sufficient : 
but  simple  on  after  verbs  of  motion  may  be  wholly 
ambiguous,  so  that  on  to.  meaning  'to  or  toward 
and  on,"  may  become  necessary  to  clear  up  the 
ambiguity.  'The  boy  fell  on  the  roof  may  mean 
that  he  fell  while  on  the  roof,  or  that  he  fell,  as 
from  the  chimney-top  or  some  overlooking  win- 
dow, to  the  roof  so  as  to  be  on  it ;  but  if  we  say 
'The  boy  fell  onto  the  roof.'  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  latter  is  the  meaning.  The  canons  for  deciding 
the  eligibility  of  new  words  appear,  therefore,  bo 
claim  for  on  to  the  righl  to  struggle  for  continued 
existence  and  general  acceptance." — Standard 
Dictionary. 

"J.  C,"  Hong-Kong,  China. — The  name 
Beatrice  is  correctly  pronounced  bi'a-tris—Qrsl  i 
as  in  police,  a  as  in  linal,  second  i  as  in  hit. 

*J.,A    H  '     Arnold,   Neb— "Please  give  the  cor- 
rect pronunciations  of  the  words  charmeuse  and 

The  word  charmeuse  is  pronounced  .s   in  "muz' — 
sli  as  in  ship,  a  as  in  art.  u  as  in  burn;  Eton,  i'ton — 
in  police,  o  as  in  atom. 


The  Common 
Air  Valved  Radiator 

Always  squanders  Coal, 
yet  may  be  only  half 
hot  or  perhaps  it  spouts 
water  or  hammers  and 
bangs.  It  is  always 
troublesome. 


The  HOFFMAN 

Air  Valved  Radiator 

ls  a  Coal  Saver,  and  is 
always  hot  from  end  to 
end.  A  sourceof  comfort 
because  it  is  quiet  and 
yet  fully  efficient.  Re= 
quires  no  attention. 


Coal  costs  lots  of  money  now 


This  watch- 
man guards 
the  coal  pile. 


Have  you  steam  heat  at  home?  Are  you 
dreading  winter  with  half  hot  or  icy  cold 
radiators,  with  water  and  steam  leaking 
through  the  air  valves  with  hammering  and 
banging  in  the  system  —  and  in  spite  of  a 
blazing  fire,  devouring  coal,  a  house  chilly 
and  uncomfortable. 

But  don't  blame  the  boiler,  don't  blame  the 
steam  system  or  the  radiators,  because  nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  cause  of  imperfect  heat- 
ing service  is  with  the  air  valve. 

If  you  are  having  trouble,  send  $2. 15  "to  our 
Waterbury  office  for  a  sample  valve.  Test  it 
on  your  worst  radiator.  Be  satisfied.  Then 
have  your  local  heating  contractor  equip 
every  radiator  with  a  No.  1  Hoffman  Siphon 
Air  Valve.  They  prove  their  worth  in  a  day 
and  pay  for  themselves  in  coal  saving  and  heat 
comfort  in  one  winter. 

Hoffman  Valves  are  noiseless,  automatic  and  abso- 
lutely non-adjustable.  They  will  vent  all  the  cold  air 
from  the  pipes  and  radiators  and  automatically  close 
tight  against  the  passage  of  steam  or  water. 

Satisfactory  service  from  Hoffman  Valves  is 
guaranteed  in  writing  for  Five  Full  Years. 

"MORE  HEAT  FROM  LESS  COAL"  is  a  booklet 
that  tells  all  about  Hoffman  Valves  and  about  the  waste 
of  coal  in  steam  heating  and  how  this  waste  can  be  elim- 
inated.    It  is  yours  for  the  asking.     Write  for  it  today. 

Hoffman  Specialty  Company,  Inc. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
BOSTON  NEW    tORK.  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 


Hoffman 


more  heatjfom  less  coal 
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THE  daily  tasks  performed  by  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors 
in  thousands  of  factories  using  direct  motor  drive  attain 
a  total  of  tremendous  industrial  importance.  Commen- 
surate with  this  burden  of  work  is  the  reliable  character  of 
the  service  these  motors  deliver.  Today,  wherever  machine 
tools,  compressors,  conveyors,  pumps  and  like  equipment 
are  to  be  supplied  with  motor  drive,  R&M  Motors  enjoy 
respectful  consideration.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  plant 
engineers  has  been  nourished  by  the  tine  performance  of 
R&M  Motors  throughout  their  twenty  four  years  of  use. 

Hobbins 
&  Muers 


cMotors 

KMade  in  Springfield.  Ohio  -  Btanttord  On/,1/10 


Just  as  the  advertisement  predicted 
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ependmg  on  miracles 


les 


BODIES  OF  LYONS  GIRL  FIRE  VICTIMS 

FOUND  TODAY  IN  RUINS  OF  SCHOOL 


\A  OTHER  leaves  them  with  a  sigh  of 
^ *•'■  relief.  She  takes  it  for  granted  the 
school  is  safe.  She  knows  it  has  fire  drills. 
She  has  seen  its  fire  escapes. 

She  never  thinks,  any  more  than  the 
school  and  city  authorities,  what  a  miracle 
it  is  when  a  fife  drill  in  actual  fire  works 
as  it  does  in  practice ! 

But  isn't  it  a  miracle  for  children  to 
keep  a  drill  when  unchecked  flames  are 
pouring  up  from  the  basement,  cutting  off 
the  stairs,  filling  the  building  with  stifling 
gases  and  smoke;  flames  bursting  out  win- 
dows and  across  fire  escapes? 

Isn't  it  a  miracle  under  real  fire  condi' 
o'ons  like  these  that  children  do  not  always 
break  into  a  wild  panic  that  crushes  and 


GRIN  NELL 


maims  them   even   before   fire  destroys? 

The  way  to  make  a  fire  drill  a  certainty 
— not  a  miracle — is  to 'put  the  fire  out 
when  it  starts — automatically  !  This  is 
what  a  sprinkler  system  does. 

Read  "Fin  Tragedies  and  Their  R; 

The   Grinnell   Sprinkler   System   insures    the 
protection  of  your  precious  children's  lives.     It 
works  automatically    When  the  fire  starts,  the 
water  starts.  In  our  booklet,  "Fire  Tragedies  and 
Their  Remedy,"  we  have  endeavored  to  show 
you  just  what  penalty  has  been  paid  b 
people  who  thought,  "Tomorrow  will  be  time 
enough,"  or  who  didn't  think  at  alL    Send  us  a 
postal  card  and  the  book  is  yours  by  return  mail  , 
It  talks  to  you  when  you  have  time  to  listen  i 
mnell    Company,  Inc.,   z~i   West] 
Exchange  Street,  Providence,  R.I. 
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I.jtoqs,  Dec.  M, —  (Noon)— Work- 
men engaged  in  searching  the  ruins 
Of  ih'j  L^rons  Union  School  il, is  neon 
came  across  the  rentaina  of  tho  body 
ot  one  or  both  of  it>^  Iwo 
ost  their  lives  in   the  fire    '■ 


Complete  Engineering  and  Construction   Service  on  Automatic  Spnntlfrs. 

Industrial  P.p.n?   Hearing  jnd  Eton  Equipments.      FiRinga,  Pipe.  Valves. 

GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM—  When  the  hre  starts,  the  water  starts. 


Re  production  of  an  advertisement  published  last  year  in  national  magazines 


rSPKCliUj  TO  THK  TIMKS-l'MO.V) 

e»cning-  Searchers  were  not  certain 
whether  ths  liitlc  pile  ot  bones  and 
crisp  flesh  *j«  of  one  or  boih  of  the 
two  21. i;.  Elizabeth  Botnfl 
Ballxrl,  A  buckle  found  with  the 
bones:   ja   I    [tared   lo   h*ve  been   front 


the  coat  of  one  of  the  girls  and  will 
be  used  as  a  mentis  of  IdenlincsUon. 
The  pout  ton  of  tho  rcmauis  of  tlic 
bodies  in  Ute.  ruifis  clearly  Indiratel 
that  the  girls  h*d  managed  to  make 
their    way    to    the    no.-th    wall    of    the 


Photo  by  L.  S.  Lake,  Lyons.  N.  Y. 


How  many  Civics  Clubs  dance? 


DOES  your  Civics  Club  depend  on  mir- 
acles — and  dance? 

Read  this  newspaper  clipping  of  the  Lyons, 
N.  Y.,  school  tragedy: 

"Owing  to  the  tragedy,  officers  of  the  Lyons  Civics 
Club  unanimously  voted  to  abandon  the  annual  ball. 
....  This  action  was  taken,  club  officials  assert,  as 
an  expression  of  their  feeling  of  responsibility  for  not 
having  protested  against  existing  conditions  in  Union 
School  that  made  possible  the  gruesome  tragedy ." 

The  fire  drill,  the  cool  headedness  of 
Lavinia  Stoever,  teacher,  and  the  heroism 
of  Janitor  Eckerts  could  not  save  two  little 
girls  who  ran  back  to  the  fire  escape  and 
perished  while  trying  to  open  the  window. 


Civics  Clubs  can  discharge  their  full  re 
sponsibility  by  insisting  on  Automatic 
Sprinklers  in  every  school  and  hospital.  This 
is  the  one  means  that  offsets  all  the  dangers 
of  old  construction  and  of  carelessness  in 
management. 

Fire  escapes  and  structural  changes  do  not 
discharge  responsibility  because  they  do  not 
insure  safety. 

Read  "Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy." 

"Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy"  shows  you  just  what 
penalty  has  been  paid  by  the  people  who  thought  "Tomorrow 
will  be  time  enough."  Send  for  your  free  copy  today.  Addi 
Grinnell  Companyjna,  274  West  Exchange  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


MEL 


AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM 

When  the  fire  starts,  the  water  starts 
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"Amazing  Books 
for  Children" 

Says  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Eliot 
and  Thos.  A.  Edison  also  endorse  them. 

"There  have  come  to  my  desk,"  writes 
Dr.  Frank  Crane  in  a  newspaper  editorial, 
"three  remarkable  little  books.   .    .    .     Anyone 

who  has  to  do  with  children, 
any  parent  or  teacher,  will 
find  these  books  a  treasure." 

Dr.  Crane  refers  to  three 
publications  by  Wrn.  E.  Mil- 
ler, a  scientific  but  practical 
father,  whose  main  interest  is 
the  training  of  his  own  trow- 
ing children.  The  books  are 
entitled  "The  Senses  and  Fac- 
ulties'—  "The  Memory"  — 
and  'Helps  in  School.''  Mr. 
Miller  prepared  them  to  help 
other  parents  impart  to  their 
children  the  basic  principles 
of  real  success  hi  later  years.  Contain  over  fifty  games 
and  as  many  exercises,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
develop  the  senses  of  boys  and  girls. 

All  three  books  deal  with  practical  child  psychology, 
and  you  can  see  it  work  through  these  fascinating 
games.  The  book  on  "memory"  is  worth  the  price 
alone — as  good  for  grown-ups  as  for  children. 

"Unusual,  practical,  clear  and  above  all,  interest- 
ing," continues  Dr.  Crane,  "they  show  how  to  train 
the  child  in  the  very  best  of  ways,  the  only  true 
way  -through  play." 

Thos.  A.  Edison  says,  "If  these  three  little  books 
were  in  the  hands  of  every  ambitious  mother  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  the  results  would  be  of  the  most  surprising 
kind."  And  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  writes: 
'  Your  general  doctrine  is  thoroughly  sound  and  the 
methods  .  .  .  excellent." 

Parents,  this  question  of  sense  development  should 
be  left   entirely  to    schools,  when  through   such 
I  ami       through  your  play  with  your  children,  or  play 
h  you  direct — you  can  accomplish  so  much. 

'  .  .  these  three  books  are  so  amazing  that  they 
seem  to  be  the  work  of  sheer  genius,"  con'  hides  Dr. 

ine.  The  three  books  contain  ,j.|K  pan",  of  vital 
value  to  children. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.    Simply  mail  coupon  and  aak 

I  t  he  books  on  prepaid  approval.     Keep  them 

■  ad  them  and  use  them.    Then  either  send  us 

$5.00  for  the  set  or  return  the  books  at  our  expense. 

You'd  pay  twice  the  price  we  ask,  were  it  necessary  to 

nch  books  as  these.      This  offer  is  for  a  limited 

time  only     as  a  test.     Somailthi  low. 


Vaughn  Publishing  Company 
316  Wnt  ■nend  St..  Lot  Aosslaa,  Calif. 

d  pa  witlioiil   ohliKAti'.HH  tha   thrM  book*  tin  "Mind 
Training  for  Chlldl  I.    Millar. 

Within  livi-  ilny*  I  wilt  cittur  i.-lurn  lln-  hnokn  or  Hi-lld  you 
If.  00  111  full  payment.  It  In  Understood  tliat  1  DOM  not  keep 
tin-  l>'>okii  iinli-i»h  dcliifhtfil  witli  thorn 
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Omaha 


International 

Aero  Congress 

Nov.  3-4-5  ; 


Omaha's  trade  advantages  demand  the  carelul  consider- 
tion  of  all  business  men — 

BECAUSE,  Omaha  dominates  the  trade  of  3,000,000 
people  whose  buying  power  is  the  highest  in  America. 
BECAUSE,  Omaha  business  works  as  a  unit  to  in- 
crease Omaha  trade. 

BECAUSE, Omaha  is  America's  lourth  railroad  center. 
BECAUSE,  Omaha  is  growing  faster  than  any  other 
middle  western  city. 
In  ten  years  Omaha's  population   has  increased   54%; 
wholesaling,   246';  ;   manufacturing,    115%.      Omaha    is 
eighteenth  in  business,  twentieth  in  building,  thirty-fourth 
in  population.    Let  us  tell  you  more  about  Omaha. 

Write  for  Sales  Analysis  C-l. 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE.       Omaha.  Neb. 
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Never-Failing    Exterminator 

No  need  to  be  troubled  with  rats  and  mice.  "Rough 
On  Rats "  never  fails  to  cleat  the  premises  of  these 
pests  when  us-d  according  to  directions-  It  is  not  a 
ready-mixed  exterminator;  rats  do  not  learn  to  avoid  it 
because  the  food  you  mix  it  with  can  be  changed  at 
necessary.  It  tempts  old  and  young  rats  alike.  At 
drug  and  general  stores.  "Ending  Rats  and  Mice" — 
booklet — sent  free. 
E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist,      Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Round  the  Year  In  the  Garden 

fly  //.  H.  THOMAS.  Illus- 
trated ..ah  12  handsome 
color  plates  mounted  on 
heavy  olive  Bray  paper,  and 
64  full-page  half-tones. 

This  splendid  l>ook  is  a  prac- 
tical guide  ii>  the  care  of  the 

oil  and  the  planting  and 
raisins  of  a  very  numerous 

v.ti  ii  ty  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
II  I  f     I'  i       i heady* 

found  a  host  of  enthusiasts 
among  those  who  have  gar- 
dens for  pie. i^ure  or  profit, 

and  who  are  Inten  ited  in  keening  them  productive  as 

long  as  possible. 

WHAT  TO  DO  EACH  MONTH 

is  indicated  clearly,  and  i  In-  it- 1'       "        I  tlOD     >"     Jl 

thoroughly  practical,  having  proven  so  by  mature  expert- 
ence.  In  a  hasty  glance  through  tie  index  tin  eye f all! 
upon  in  h  subject  as  Lawns.  Berries.  Asters,  Chrysan- 
themums, Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Dahlias,  Expense  of 
Gardens,  Fertilizer.  Flower  Borders,  Frost,  Greenhouses. 
Hardy  Annuals,  Hedges.  Kitchen  Gardens.  Lilies.  Vege- 
taliles.  Ro<  k  Gardens.  Rotation  of  Crops,  and  a  host  of 
other  tilings  connected  with  gardens  and  gardening. 

,j  i  a  nil  In  high.  '■  in.  In  wide,  bound  in  maroon  cloth, 
gold  letti  i  mi'  nid  imliossing.  and  a  garden  ■  ene  in  color 
on  front  .  over.  76  full-page  illustration  111.1II.  1 2  spe- 
cially mounted  and  in  eolor.     $2.50  net;  by  mail  $2.66. 

FUN!  «  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Foorti  Arrant.  New  York 
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St' lOHNSONg*1 


This  Book 

On  Home 

Beautifying 

Sent  Free 

Contains  practical 
suggestions  on  how 
to  make  your  home 
artistic,  cheery  and  inviting  —  explains 
how  you  can  easily  and  economically 
refinish  and  keep  woodwork,  furniture 
and  floors  in  perfect  condition. 

—  Building?? 

This  book  tells  how  to  finish  inexpensive  soft 
woods  so  they  are  as  beautiful  and  artistic  as 
hard  wood.  Tells  j  ust  what  materials  to  use — 
how  to  apply  them — includes  color  card  — 
gives  covering  capacities,  etc. 

We  will  gladly  send  this  book  free  and  postpaid  for  the  name 
of  your  best  dealer  in  paints. 

S.C.  JOHNSON  &  SON.  Dept.  L.D.I,   Racine.  Wis. 
"The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities" 


II 


Ladies  Keep  Your  Skin 

Clear,  Sweet,  Healthy 

With  Cuticura  Soap 

and  Cuticura  Talcum 


A  Time  for  Wise  Spending 

Everyone  needs  the  habit  of  thrift,  now,  for  only  through 
wise  spending  which  is  true  thrift)  can  the  world  come 
back  to  normal.  Are  you  spending  your  income  wisely? 
Find  out  by  reading 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

Why  do  people  save  money? 

How  do  they  save  money? 

What  should  you  do  with  your  money  to  get, 

the  greatest  return  after  you  have  saved  it' 

This   remarkable  book  by  T.   D.   MacGregor  tells  yoi 
how   to     if  itch    your  pay   envelope  in  these  times  0 
I  income  for  many. 

Let  "The  Book  of  Thrift  '   guide  you  to  financial  sue 
i-  it  has  thousands  of  others. 

This  book  will  not  tell  you  how  to  make  millions,  bu 
how  millions  make. 

350  pages;  70  illustrations;  price  $1.30  net;  by  mail 
$1.62.    Large  121HO,    Cloth 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Cil 
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1&  the  Chief  Factor  in  Steady 
Growth  of  Our  1921  Sales 


L.H.Lewis  Co.  Dallas. 

^yOME  firms  are  selling  more  this  year  than  last!    There's 
i    |   the  L.  H.  Lewis  Co.  (Jobbers),  Dallas.     When  business 
slowed  up  months  ago  they  accepted  our  FREE  trial 
offer.     Now  they  write — 

"We  attribute  the  steady  growth  of  our  business  since  Janu- 
a'ry  1st  to  the  Addressograph." 

Startling  changes  in  selling  methods  are  noticeable  every- 
where. The  increased  use  of  the  Addressograph  by  small 
firms  and  large  corporations  for  winning  business  is  amazing. 
The  following  results  prove  that  \0L,  no  matter  what  your 
business — can  profit  by  trying  the  Addressograph  FREE. 

"Addressograph  has  so  increased  our  business,  do  not  see 
how  we  have  done  without  it  so  long." — Kay-Dee  Co.  (Fil- 
ing Devices),  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

"Our  extraordinary  growth  in  192 1,  due  in  great  part  to  our 
Addressograph-ed  direct  mail  advertising." — Van  Den  Berg 
Bros.  (Furniture),  Grand  Rapids. 

"Addressograph  has  increased  our  1921  business  over  1920." 
— Bert  L.  Daily  Co.,  Dayton  (Painter's  Supplies). 

Direct  advertising  is  easy!  You  can  get  accurate,  profitable 
lists  of  names  at  small  cost  or  we  will  tell  you  how  to  com- 
pile your  list  with  little  effort. 

1T*D  171?  T«al  Shows  How 

£  HEXYou  CanSellMore 


General  Offices:  915  Van  Huron  St.,  Chicago     Factories:  Chicago,  Brooklyn,  London 

Allentown  Boston  Cleveland        Duluth  Kansas  City       New  York  Salt  Lake  City  St.  Louis 

Albany  Buffalo  Dallas  El  Paso  Los  Angeles        Omaha  -.in  Antonio  St.  Paul 

Atlanta  Butte  Denver  Grand  Rapids       Minneapolis      Philadelphia     San  Francisco  Syracuse 

Birmingham      Chicago  Des  Moines     Houston  Newark  Pittsburgh         Seattle  Toledo 

Baltimore  Cincinnati       Detroit  Indianapolis  New  Orleans     Portland  kane  Washington 

Canada:  60  West  Front  Street,  TORONTO — Vancouver — Montreal — Winnipeg — Calgary 


F  REE  Trial  Shows  How  You  Can  Sell  More 
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EATANDBEWELL 


A   condensed   set  ot   health  rules — n  any   ot 
which  may  be  easily  followed  right  in  your 

own  home,  or  while  traveling.  You  will  find 
in  tins  little  book  a  wealth  of  information 
i  out  food  elements  and  their  rela- 
tion to  physical  well  are;  also  efiec- 
tive  weight  control  diets,  acid  and 
bland  diets,  laxative  and  blood-building 
*iu-t>.  and  diets  used  in  the  correction 
of  various  chronic  maiadies. 
The  book  is  for  FREE  circulation. 
Not  a  mail  order  advertisement. 
Name  and  address  •  n  card  will  brine 
it  without  coat  or  obligation. 

Health  Extension  Bureau 

64  Good  Health  Building 
BATTLE  CREEK  MICH 
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Higher  Education 


HOME 
STUDY 


Courses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in 
35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.    Begin  any  time. 


QJlje  Bmuprflittt  of  GUjtraflii 

|30th  Year  Division    .     Chieapro.  III.  I 


Learn  to  Dance 


1  CAN  TEACH  YOU.  Kux-Trot.  One-Step,  Two-Step, 
Waltz  and  newest  *' up-to-the-minute' '  society  ' lances 
in  a  tew  hours    at  home     in  private  by  the  wonderful 

Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction 

REMARKABLE  NEW  METHOD.    Easy      fascinating 
RESULTS   GUARANTEED.      No    music— no  partner 
needed.     Thousands  taught  successfully. 
WRITE  ME  TODAY  for  my  interesting  FREE  BOOK! 
Special  low  offer  if  you  answer  at  once. 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER  PEAK,  M.  B. 
Studio  668  4737  Broadway  Chicago,  III. 

CHICAGO,  Lock  Box  23j  X 

Lincoln-Jefferson  University  slurry 

in  Academy.  College.TheoIogical,  Law,  Music,  Pharmacy, 
p..,;i„n-.R    n'l  Oradu  ate  school-;  leading  to  decrees. 


AUTUMN  ANNOUNCEMENT 

of 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  SERVICE 

LITERARY  DIGEST  readers  seeking 
J  educational  advantages  will  find  in 
our  pages  in  1922  a  selection  of  military 
and  non-military  schools,  girls'  schools 
and  colleges,  co- educational  schools 
(academic),  vocational  and  professional 
schools,  special  schools,  summer  schools, 
and  camps  for  boys  and  girls  under 
expert  direction  in  all  athletic  and 
outdoor  sports. 

From  May  13th  to  September  gth,  1922, 
we  shall  publish  a  Classified  Directory  con- 
taining the  names  and  addresses  of  many 
noted  Educational  Institutions.  In  the 
FIRST  ISSUE  of  EACH  MONTH— MAY 
to  SEPTEMBER,  inclusive  —  there  will 
appear  illustrated  or  descriptive  copy  of 
the  schools.  Our  readers  will  be  invited  to 
corresi>ond  with  the  heads  of  these  schools 
who  are  training  the  youth  of  our  country. 

The  School  Advisory  Department  continues 
to  serve  as  it  has  for  many  years  readers 
and  schools  without  fee  or  obligation.  All 
requests  for  educational  information  should 
be  very  explicit  and  must  be  written.  We 
can  tri\e  do  advice  by  telephone. 

The  Jiteraij  Digest 


WILL  POWER  AND  WORK 

by  Jules  Payot,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D. 

Authorized  Translation  from  the  French  by  Richard  Dully 
(FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION) 

More  than  thirty  editions  of  this  author's  previous 
work.  "Education  of  the  Will,"  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  forward-looking  Americans,,  to  their 
everlasting  benefit.  In  this  NEW  volume,  "Will 
and  Work."  M.  Payot  shows  you  how  to  in- 
crease youi  mental  efficiency,  how  to  intensify  your 
power  of  accomplishment,  how  to  link  your  will  to 
your  work.  In  a  manner  irresistibly  helpful,  you 
an-    liven    the    theory    and     practise     of     self-culture. 

Sou  are  shown  how  to  read  systematically  and  in- 
telligently,  how  to  build  up  a  dependable  memory, 
how  to  obtain  <  ontrol  of  that  strangely  uncertain 
inurnment,  the  will,  and  how  to  supplement  thi 
or  rightly  assimilate  the  urplus  of  education  that  fate 
]  for  you.  As  a  clear,  lympatbetlc,  and 
authoritative  guide  to  true  wisdom,  strength  ol  i  nanu  - 
ter,  and  the  development  of  that  practical  energy 
which  makes  for  real  success  in  life,  ihis  new  book  wifl 
be  a  boon  to  you. 

Cloth,  l2mo.     462  pages 
Al  all  bookseller j.  SI. 75:  by  mall  31.87  ' 

FUNK  t  VTAGNAtLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 
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A  DICTIONARY  OF 
NAPOLEON  AND  HIS  TIMES 

By  Hubert  N.  B.  Richardson,  B.  A. 

A  veritable  treasure-house  of  information  for  the  student 
of  Napoleana  and  the  general  reader  alike!  In  popular 
yet  exact  form,  and  with  surprizing  completeness,  this 
incomparable  work  gives  you  a  digest  in  dictionary  style 
of  all  that  has  been  written  regarding  Napoleon  and  the 
numerous  satellites  who  circled  around  him. 


Facts  Revealed  By  Recent 

Research  Included 

Particulars  of  the  personality  of  Nfpoleon  and 
all  that  recent  research  has  discovered  regarding 
him  is  incorporated.  The  military,  commercial, 
political,  and  artistic  developments  of  his  reign; 
biographical  matter  relating  to  his  family  from  the 
earliest  recorded  member  thereof  down  to  its 
latest  scion;  his  habits  and  idiosyncrasies;  the 
great  leaders  who  served  or  failed  him;  his  more 
private  life;  the  women  he  loved;  and  the  con- 
temporaries who  set  down  their  reminiscences  of 
him — all  are  included  in  this  work. 


Gives  a  General  Survey  of  the 

Napoleonic  Period 

This  indispensable  volume  throws  light  on  the 
social  and  political  tendencies  of  his  time,  its  art. 
literature,  and  industries.  The  military  career  of 
the  emperor  is  fully  treated.  The  various  memoirs 
of  Napoleon's  life  have  been  summarized  and 
reviewed  at  length,  many  for  the  first  time;  a 
Chronological  Table  dealing  with  every  important 
event  in  the  Emperor's  life  and  time  has  been 
added,  as  has  also  a  select  Classified  Bibliography 
giving  all  the  more  useful,  authoritative,  and 
accessible  books  on  Napoleon's  career. 


s  work.  accessible  books  on  Napoleon's  ( 

Crown  8vo;  496  pages;  with  maps,  plans,  and  a 
chronological  table.     Price  $7.00;  postpaid  $7.16 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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Highly  Commended 

"This  book  is  alive  with  the 
essential  spirit  of  romance — 
the  allure  of  the  unknown  and 
untried,  the  subtle  charm  lent 
by  the  imagination,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  joy  of  dis- 
covery, which  is  the  experienc- 
ing of  a  beauty  first  felt  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the 
discoverer. 

The  veteran  author's  mem- 
ories are  recounted  with 
beauty  and  vividness,  but 
they  are  memories  which 
hold  alive  and  bright  only  the 
essentials  of  experience — the 
happiness,  the  fancy,  the 
emotion  of  it."  —  From  The 
Sierra  Club  Bulletin. 

"Finally,  'Mountain  Mem- 
ories' may  be  pointed  to  as 
another  instance  which  proves 
that  devotion  to  the  moun- 
tains and  proficiency  in 
alpinism  stand  for  something 
more  than  eccentric  enthusi- 
asm and  gymnastic  prowess." 
—  From  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

".  .    .  The    very  reading    of 

it     will     leave     a  permanent 

imprint — a    fuller  and    richer 

life." — From   The  Mountain- 
eer. 


a 


A  Pilgrimage  of  Romance" 

The  massed  majesty  of  towering  heights — the  magnificence 
of  mile  after  mile  of  jagged  rocks  boldly  contrasted  with 
glittering  snow  and  ice,  gigantic  glaciers,  majestic  trees, 
velvety  plains  and  roaring  cataracts — the  thrills  of'standing 
on  the  very  heights  of  the  world — all  are  vividly  described 
for  you  by  an  eminent  man  who  writes  of  his  30  years  of 
mountaineering  as  a  romance  in  a  volume  entitled 

MOUNTAIN   MEMORIES 

By  Sir  Martin  Conway,  M.  P.,  Litt.D.,  V.-Pres.  S.A..  V.-Pres.  R.G.S.,ex- 
Pres.  Alpine  Club,  etc.  Splendidly  illustrated  with  16  full-page  half- 
tones of  mountain  scenery.  282  pages,  6  )j"  wide,  9. 'a  'high,  2"  thick. 
Handsomely  bound  in  maroon  cloth.    Title,  etc.,  embossed  In  gold. 

Not  with  the  coldness  and  preciseness  of  a  guide-book,  but  warmly, 
vividly,  as  an  enthusiast  reminiscent  in  the  evening  before  a  log  fire — 
thus  has  the  author  given  to  you  his  clear  impressions  of  not  only  the 
mountains,  but  the  lakes,  forests,  the  desert,  the  sea,  the  peoples  and 
places  which  he  has  seen  in  his  several  decades  of  mountain  climbing.  He 
takes  you  to  the  Alps,  the  Himalayas,  the  Bolivian  Andes,  the  peaks  of 
Spitzenbergen  and  Fuegia — farthest  north  and  farthest  south  to  heights 
in  lands  where  the  explorer  seldom  adventures.  And,  through  it  all,  he 
radiates  a  delightfully  human  philosophy  which  lends  a  mellowed  atmos- 
phere of  exquisite  charm  to  the  entire  book.     Price  $5.00  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


NICE:  A  Street 


Lively  Tales  From  La  Grand  Corniche 

Most  travelers  write  about  places.  Sir  Frederick 
Treves,  Bart.,  writes  entertainingly  about  picturesque  people — 
men  and  women  who  are  famous  (or  startlingly  infamous")  for 
something;  and  who  have  lived  and  "flourished"  and  left  their 
impress,  good  or  bad,  on  the  world. 

Sir  Frederick's  new  book,  "The  Riviera  of  the 
Corniche  Road,"  is  of  stirring,  gripping  interest  to  everybody, 
especially  to  the  thousands  of  American  tourists  who  have  been, 
or  who  expect  to  go,  to  Southern  France  for  this  memorable 
Corniche  Road  jaunt. 

Like  Sir  Frederick's  other  books,  "The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern," 

and  "The  Country  of  the  Ring  and  the  Book,"  the  new  work  is  in  no  sense  a  mere  record 
of  travel;  it  IB  full  of  startling  revelations  of  the  past — stories  of  romance,  love,  hate,  jeal- 
ousy, deceit,  plunder  or  murder,  in  the  old  towns  along  the  Grand  Corniche  Road. 

REVELATIONS  OF  A   EUROPEAN  JAUNT. 

For  instance,  you  read  private  details  in  the  sensational  career  of  Jeanne,  the  beau- 
tiful ami  passionate  queen  of  Naples,  ending  with  her  strangulation.     Von  learn  the  touching  romance  of  how 

Blanche  d'Entrevi m,  the  beautiful  nuu  of   St.  Pons,  happened  to  elope  and 

marry;  how  Madam  Ugly  Face  Saved  Nice  in  the  liege;    how   Gaspard   de  Cms 

betrayed  the  impregnable  town  of  Eze;  how  Claudine  of  Monaco,  aged  twelve, 

had  to  listen  lo  marriage  proposals;   how  a  philanthropic  princess  gave  her  silver 

leg  to  the  Laghel  Convent;  how  an  aboriginal  woman  al  Klentone  lived  in  a  chilly 
rjave  seventy  yean  without  rheumatism.    There  are  hundreds  of  droll  incidents. 

In  whatever  place  you  pause  with  Sir  Frederick  in  "The  Riviera 
of  the  Corniche  Road"  he  shows  you  photographs  of  leading  structures,  while  you 
listen  to  i In-  tales  he  lias  to  tell  about  remarkable  people. 

You  will  read  this  book  with  red  relish,  onr  and  over  again. 
Illustrated  with  ninety-two  engravings  from  photographs  by  the  author. 

Ml  \TO  m    I  Oom ...1/        CKOWN8VO.     326  PP.     86,  NET;  POSTPAID,  86.16.     BOOKSTORES,  OR 

Funk  &  Wa^nalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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{*      /A  shingle  that's  different 
OW  !  from  all  others 


„  FLEXSTON  E 

The  slate-surfaced  Asbestos  shiiwie 


Crude  Asbestos  as  it  comes  from  the  Johns-Xfanvilfe  mines. 
These  beautiful,  silkv  but  everlasting  fibres  are  resconsible 
for  the    durability   and  fire-safety  of  Flexstone  Shingles. 


is  obviously  less  than  a  fabric 
of  rock  fibre — asbestos.  So 
we  are  actually  committed  to 
giving  you  more  per  dollar, 
more  years  of  service,  greater  fire- 
safety,  lower  upkeep  cost. 

Flexstone  is  a  Johns- 

Manville  Asbestos 

Roofing 

You  can  have  Flexstone  in  roll 
form,  in  strips,  or  in  single  shin- 
gles. The  type  of  roof,  locality 
and  personal  taste  will  determine 
that.  But  be  assured  that  what- 
ever type  you  choose,  Flexstone 
is  a  roofing  of  real  asbestos  and  as 
such  assures  you  the  maximum  in 
service,  economy,  fire-safety  and 
durability.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  us  for  full  particulars. 

To  the  Trade 

Over  fifty  years  ago  the  first 
blast  was  touched  off  in  the  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Mines.  Ever 
since  that  time  the  name  Johns- 
Manville  has  meant  roofing  de- 
pendability. And  now  comes 
Flexstone — the  Asbestos-Asphalt 
shingle  backed  by  all  the  prestige 
and  experience  of  fifty  years  in 
the  manufacture  of  Asbestos 
roofings.  For  full  particulars 
address  nearest  branch  or  New 
York  headquarters. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE,   Inc.,   Madison  Ave.  at  41st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Branches  in  61   Large  Cities 

For  Canada:  CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


J-JERETOFORE  there  has 
been  only  one  Johns - 
Manville  Asbestos  Shingle, 
distinguishable  by  its  rock- 
like  hardness. 

With  the  introduction  of 
Flexstone  you  may  now  get 
at  a  reduced  price  many  of 
the  extraordinary  merits  of 
that  famous  Johns-Manville 
rigid  asbestos  shingle — for 
Flexstone  Shingles,  although 
costing  less,  are  all  mineral, 
fire-resistant,  rot-proof.  They 
are  made  of  asbestos  felt 
densely  impregnated  with 
asphalt,  embellished  with 
red  or  green  crushed  slate 
and  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  ordinary  slate -surfaced 
shingles. 

Priced  within  a  few  cents 
of  so-called  compo- 
sition shingles 

To  produce  an  asbestos 
shingle  that  does  not  curl, 
rot  or  dry  out,  and  still  reach 
the  price  levels  of  ordinary 
rag  felt  shingles  is  an  achieve- 
ment— for  the  cost  of  rag  felt 


Asbestos 

and  its  allied  product* 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 
5rr-w»  m  Co*»«t» j/kj* 


Hen   Insulations,    High 

Temperature  Cements, 

Asbestos    Roofinff, 

Pjclinj,.     Brake 

lining*.  Fire 

Prevention 

Product  I 


Flexstone  Asbes- 
tos Shingles  are 
approved  by 
Underwriters'  Lab- 
oratories, Inc.ar.d 
take  base  rates  of 
insurance. 


Make  this  convincing 
blow-torch  test  on 
Flexstone  shingles.  It 
proves  how  thoroughly 
fire-resistant  these 
shingles  are. 


ohns-Manville 

Asbestos  Roofing 
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Elsie  Ferguson  in  "Footlights" 

By  Rita  Weiman,  directed  by 

John  S.  Robertson. 


Thomas  Meighan  in 

"Cappy  Ricks" 
By  Peter  B.  Kyne 


George  Melford's 

"The  Great  Impersonation" 

By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

Cast  includes 

James  Kirkwood  and  Ann  Forrest. 


William  S.  Hart  in 

"Three  Word  Brand," 

A  William  S.  Hart  Production. 


A  George  Fitzmaurice  Production 

"  Experience" 

with  Richard  Barthelmess 

By  George  Hobart. 


William  deMille's  "After  the 

Show" 

By  Rita  Weiman;  cast  includes 

Jack  Holt,  Lila  Lee  and  Charles 

Ogle. 


Ethel  Clayton  in 

William  D.  Taylor's 

Production  "Beyond" 

By  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 


George  Loane  Tucker's 
"Ladies  Must  Live" 
with  Betty  Compson 
By  Alice  Duer  Miller. 


QJOho  stays  home  with  °f5aby  \ 


? 


"The  Bonnie  Briar  Bush" 

By  Ian  MacLaren. 
A  Donald  Crisp  Production. 


George  Melford's  Production 

"The  Sheik" 

With  Agnes  Ayres  and 

Rudolph  Valentino 

From  the  novel  by 

Edith  M.  Hull 


Jack   Holt   in   "The    Call   of   the 

North," 

Adapted  from  "Conjuror's 

House" 
By  Stewart  Edward  White. 

Thomas  Meighan  in 

"A  Prince  There  Was" 

From  George  M.  Cohan's  play  and 

the  novel  "  Enchanted  Hearts" 

By  Darragh  Aldrich. 


Ethel  Clayton  in 

"Exjt-  -the  Vamp" 

'v  Clara  Beranger. 

Pola  Negri  in 
'  T   e  Last  Payment' 


Wal'.f-ce  Peid,  Gloria  Swanson 

and  Elliott  Dexter  in 

"Don't  Tell  Everything!" 

By  Lorna  Moon. 

William  S.  Hart  in 

"White   Oak" 

A  Wm.  S.  Hart  Production. 


Gloria  Swanson  in 

"Under  the  Lash" 

Fn-n  the  novel  "The  Shulamite" 

By  Alice  and  Claude  Askew. 


A  William  de  Mille  Production 

"  Miss  Lulu  Belt  " 

with  Lois  Wilson.  Milton  Sills. 

Theodore  Roberts  and 

Helen  Ferguson. 

From  the  novel  and  play 

By  Zona  Gale. 

Betty  Corrr>son  in 

"The  Little  Minister" 

by  James  M.  Barrie 

A  Penrhyn  Stanlaws  Production. 


THIS  lottery  will  blight  somebody's 
hopes. 

The  short  match  means  stay  home. 
The  long  matches  mean  go  to  see  the 
Paramount  Picture. 

Nearly  everybody  has  his  or  her 
own  standards  of  criticism  of  photo- 
plays now. 

Take  yourself:  You  have  seen 
enough  motion  pictures  to  tell  in  five 
minutes  whether  real  money  and  the 
best  brains  and  plenty  of  time  have 
been  expended  on  a  film. 

You  soon  sense  whether  there's 
anything  to  the  plot,  you  are  quick 
to  appreciate  luxurious,  appropriate 
staging  of  the  various  scenes. 

First-class  photography,  telling 
"shots"  from  queer  angles  and  in 
dramatic  lighting,  are  a  gj  -at  stim- 
ulant to  your  interest ;  and  it  is  a  fact 


that  the  beautiful  and  symbolic  dec- 
oration of  titles,  as  well  as  the  way 
they  are  written,  is  not  lost  on  you. 

All  this  and  much  more  is  always 
implied  by  the  one  word  Paramount. 

It  is  the  very  essence  of  the  su- 
premacy of  Paramount  Pictures. 

It  is  the  evidence  that  at  the 
Paramount  studios  in  California, 
New  York  and  London  are  working 
the  greatest  dramatists,  the  most 
successful  artist-stars,  the  most  sea- 
soned and  skilful  directors,  and  the 
best  technical  talent  of  all  kinds. 

That's  what  makes  Paramount 
Pictures  the  main  part  of  the  pro- 
gram in  more  than  11,200  theatres. 

That's  what  makes  any  Para- 
mount Picture  the  best  show  in  any 
town  at  any  time! 


(paramount (pictures 

If  it's  a  Paramount  Picture  it's  the  best  show  in  town 
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ARE  RAIL  PAY  AND  RATES  BLOCKADING  GOOD  TIMES? 


f    |    "VIE  APPALLING  THREAT  of  a  nation-wide  strike  of 
railroad  workers  seems  to  have  brought  home  to  the 
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COME  DOWN  TO  MV   LEVEL  ! 


public,  if  the  newspapers  are  any  index  of  public  feeling, 
a  conviction  that  high  freight  rates  and  high  railway  wages  unite 
to  form  the  most  serious  remaining  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
returning  prosperity.  For,  as  the  San  Diego  Union  remarks. 
"at  the  present  moment  our  best  hope,  perhaps  our  only  hope,  of 
readjustment  to  normal  condi- 
tions is  in  the  assurance  of  the 
utmost  facility  of  distribution." 
When  the  Railroad  Brother- 
hoods issued  their  call  for  a 
strike,  to  begin  on  October  30, 
it  brought  from  the  press  of  the 
country  a  virtually  unanimous 
denunciation  of  a  move  which 
they  regarded  as,  in  effect,  a 
"strike  against  prosperity"  and 
a  "declaration  of  war  against  the 
public."  But  many  of  them,  in 
placing  the  blame  for  this  crisis, 
accused  the  railroads  as  well  as 
their  men  of  considering  self- 
interest  before  the  public  good. 
Thus  the  Jersey  City  Journal 
is  not  alone  in  suggesting  that 
the  railroad  executives  proposed 
additional  wage  cuts  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  provoking 
a  strike,  knowing  that  it  could 
never  come  at  a  worse  time  for 
the  strikers,  and  that  one  result 
would  be  to  crush  or  cripple  the 
powerful  railroad  unions.  "There 
would  be  no  danger  of  a   strike 

if  the  railroad  executives  and  the  railroad  labor  organizations 
were  obeying  and  intending  to  obey  the  law,"  remarks  the 
Washington  Post.  "It  is  no  longer  a  matter  for  dispute,  but  a 
plain  fact,  that  railroad  rates  and  railroad  wages  are  both  ab- 
normally high,"  avers  the  Nashville  Banner.  Railroad  wages, 
the  same  paper  continues,  "are  abnormal  with  either  pre-war 
wages  or  the  present  cost  of  living  as  a  standard."  "Freight 
rates  must  come  down  if  the  country  is  to  go  ahead,  and  wages 
must  come  down  to  permit  rates  to  come  down,"  declares  the 
Tacoma  Ledger,  which  argues  that,  since  living  costs  have  come 
down  and  workers  in  other  important  industries  have  accepted 
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BOTH: 


wage  cuts,  "the  railroad  workers  are  claiming  what  amounts  to  a 
preferred  position,  and  any  such  claim  is  untenable." 

"Freight  rates  ought  to  come  down  at  once,"  declares  the 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  which  thinks  that  "such  a  con- 
cession by  the  railroad  managers  would  do  much  to  stimulate 
general  business  and  almost  certainly  would  prove  of  direct 
financial    advantage    to    the  railroads  themselves,  as  it  surely 

would  to  the  general  pubbic." 
But,  it  adds,  "however  stubborn 
and  wTong-headed  the  railroad 
corporations  might  be  on  this 
point,  popular  sentiment  wrould 
never  support  a  strike  of  2,000,- 
000  men  on  their  present  griev- 
ances while  two  or  three  times 
that  number  are  already  un- 
willingly idle."  "A  reduction 
in  freight  rates  would  make  a 
better  feeling  both  with  the  men 
and  with  the  people  generally. 
and  in  the  end  the  greater 
volume  of  business  would  meat) 
greater  profits  to  all  the  rail- 
roads," says  the  Cheyenne  Tri- 
bune Leader.  "Railroad  freight 
rates  have  got  to  come  down  or 
we  shall  never  reestablish  Amer- 
ican commerce,"  argues  t  In- 
Grand  Rapids  Herald,  which 
however,  adds  this  word  of 
warning  to  the  Brotherhoods: 
"To  strike  against  this  12  per 
cent,  reduction,  at  a  time  when 
millions  of  jobless  workers  are 
suffering  a  100  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion, would  be  to  strike  against  immutable  economic  law." 
The  public  has  not  much  sympathy  with  the  railroads  in  this 
controversy,  declares  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Nor.  it  adds,  is 
there  any  public  sympathy  "for  any  set  of  men  who  propose  to 
make  a  terrible  condition  worse."  "The  agricultural  bloc  in 
Congress  wants  railway  rates  reduced.  Secretary  Hoover  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  wants  them  reduced,  and  the  public 
wants  them  reduced."  Bays  the  New  York  Herald;  and  the  New 
York  Globe  adds  the  President's  Conference  on  Unemployment 
to  the  list. 

President    Harding    himself,    according    to    Mark   Sullivan's 


HE'S  TALKING   TO   YOU!" 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News 


WARNING:  BEWARE  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  SWINDLERS— Swindlers  art  at  work  throughout  the  country  solicUng  subscriptions 
for  popular  periodicals.  No  money  should  In  paid  to  strangers  unless  thru  earn/  unquesiionabh  credentials  of  a  recent  date.  Fraudulent 
agents  frequently  curry  bogus  receipts,  order  blanks,  etc.,  which  they  have  had  printed  in  imitation  of  the  genuine.  Special  caution 
mould  be  exercised  whi  n  agt  nls  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  If  you  havi  n  "son  to  suspect  that  an  agi  nt  is  fraudulent,  arrange  a  subsequent 
interview  with  him,  at  which  you  should  have  un  officer  of  the  law  present,  or  employ  some  other  method  !  an  arrest  if  the  circum- 

stances warrant  it. — the  literary  digest. 
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Washington  correspondence  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "is 
believed  to  hold  that  there  should  be  both  a  reduction  in  freight 
rates  and  also  a  reduction  in  railroad  wages."  To  quote  further: 

' '  The  two  constitute  a  cycle,  and  the  only  embarrassment  the 
President  has  had  was  which  of  the  two  should  come  first.  It 
would  seem  to  be  likely  that  he  will  take  advantage  of  the  present 
situation  to  bring  about  the  two  simultaneously." 

This  idea  of  simultaneous  reduction  in  rates  and  wages  is  also 
advanced  by  two  Texas  papers.     "The  present  rates  of  trans- 
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SOMEBODY  WILL  BE   THERE  TO  GRAB  THE  FRUIT. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


portation  are  ruinous  to  productive  industry  and  business;  they 
must  be  substantially  reduced,  and  a  reduction  of  wages  must 
come  simultaneously,"  declares  the  Houston  Post;  and  in  the 
Dallas  Journal  we  read: 

"Plainly  the  power  to  deal  with  both  rates  and  wages  ought  to 
be  lodged  in  a  single  body  or  else  definitely  coordinated.  Rail- 
road workers  contend  that  lower  rates  should  precede  lower 
wages;  railroad  managers  contend  for  a  reversal  of  this  program. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  reductions  should  not  be  simul- 
taneous, nor  is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  removal  of  these 
humps  in  our  economic  structure  should  be  postponed." 

The  charge  that  railroad  labor  asks  to  be  treated  as  a  privi- 
leged branch  of  the  labor  family  seems  to  be  sustained  by  the 
report  of  the  Conference  on  Unemployment.  According  to  a 
table  of  index  figures  prepared  by  the  Conference  "a  general 
estimate  of  all  union  wage  scales  is  about  89  points  above  the 
1913  level,"  while  "railway  wages  are  126  above."  "The 
public,"  remarks  the  Hartford  Courant,  "does  not  look  upon  the 
railroad  employee  as  poorly  paid;  there  is  no  wide-spread  feeling 
among  the  people  that  his  face  is  being  ground  beneath  the  heel 
of  a  wealthy  and  unreasonable  taskmaster."  And  the  Utica 
Press  cites  the  following  figures: 

Before  the  Government  took  over  the  control  of  the  roads  the 
payroll  was  $1,468,576,394  while  in  1920  it  had  grown  to  $3,- 
698,216,351,  hence  it  appears  that  as  the  result  of  the  Adamson 
law  the  aggregate  wages  paid  railroad  employees  increased 
$2,229,639,967.  The  cut  of  12  per  cent,  ordered  by  the  Labor 
Board  to  which  the  employees  object  and   against  which   they 


propose  to  strike  reduces  the  aggregate  payroll  less  than  half 
a  billion  dollars  which  is  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  increase 
in  war  times." 

The  railroads,  on  the  other  hand,  complain  that  their  ex- 
penses have  for  years  been  increasing  faster  than  their  revenues. 
The  following  long-range  survey  of  the  freight  rate  situation  is 
presented  by  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad: 

"About  1905  wholesale  prices  of  commodities  and  the  rates  of 
railway  wages  began  climbing,  until  in  May  1920,  they  reached 
a  summit  never  before  dreamed  of.  In  the  same  year,  1905, 
railway  freight  rates  began  falling,  and,  continuing  uninterupt- 
edly,  reached  the  lowest  level  in  seventeen  years  in  1916  and 
1917. 

"The  Federal  Railroad  Administration  made  a  substantial 
rate  increase  in  June,  1918,  which,  however,  fell  far  short  of 
establishing  any  proper  relation  between  freight  rates  and  costs 
of  commodities. 

"The  Federal  Labor  Board,  by  a  decision  made  effective  in 
May,  1920,  increased  wages  an  average  of  21  per  cent.,  raising 
them  to  a  level  240  per  cent,  above  those  of  1900;  wholesale  price 
were  also  240  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1900,  while  freight  rates 
were  but  30  per  cent,  higher. 

"The  rate  increase  finally  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  about  the  first  of  September,  1920,  raised 
freight  rates  to  a  level  only  59  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1900; 
wholesale  prices  then  had  fallen,  but  were  still  203  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  1900,  while  railway  wages  remained  240  per  cent, 
higher.  All  industries  except  railroads  (which  under  strict  reg- 
ulation were  restrained  from  doing  so)  raised  prices  currently 
as  costs  went  up,  so  that  when  at  last  the  1920  rate  increase  was 
granted,  further  increased  expenses  and  the  cost  of  disorganiza- 
tion under  Federal  control  more  than  wiped  out  the  increase.  .  .  . 

"A  wide-spread  propaganda  is  being  carried  on  in  favor  of  a 
general  reduction  of  freight  rates;  whereas  the  fact  is  that  ever 
since  the  rates  have  been  advanced  the  cost  of  transporting  a 
great  many  commodities  which  it  is  asserted  cannot  move  at  the 
increased  rates  is  far  less  than  the  toll  taken  by  commission 
merchants  and  retailers  for  buying  and  selling  them.  People 
are  misled  into  believing  that  high  rates  have  stopt  the  move- 
ment of  a  large  amount  of  freight,  and  that  the  railways  would 
make  more  money  if  they  would  reduce  rates  and  thereby  revive 
traffic. 

' '  There  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  stag- 
nation in  business  is  due  almost  entirely  to  world-wide  conditions 
which  must  inevitably  have  come  if  there  had  been  no  advance 
in  freight  rates. 

"We  have  shown  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  for  many 
years  was  not  to  raise  rates  in  normal  or  good  times  sufficiently 
to  yield  adequate  revenues,  and  if  rates  are  now  to  be  lowered 
on  account  of  bad  times  where  will  this  leave  the  railroads?" 

In  an  editorial  in  the  Railway  Age  (New  York)  we  read: 

When  the  railways  appealed  to  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  last 
spring  for  a  reduction  of  wages  they  emphasized  the  fact  that  it 
was  needed  to  save  a  large  part  of  the  companies  from  insolvency. 
Since  the  wage  reduction  on  July  1  there  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  net  return  earned.  But  the  largest  monthly  net 
returns  earned  have  not  been  equal  in  any  month  to  the  net 
return  which  it  was  expected  the  railways  would  earn. every 
month  under  the  presont  rates. 

"It  became  evident,  howover,  that  the  railways  must  heed  the 
constantly  increasing  public  demand  for  a  general  reduction  of 
rates.  Therefore,  they  decided  upon  the  plan  of  asking  for  a 
further  reduction  of  wages,  and  of  giving  a  dofinite  pledge  that 
the  benefit  of  any  reduction  of  wagos  obtained  would  be  given  to 
the  public  in  reductions  of  rates.  .  .  . 

"The  wholo  argument  for  oarly  reductions  in  railway  rates  is 
basod  on  the  proposition  that  it  is  needed  to  relieve  industry  of  a 
heavy  burden  and  help  promoto  a  revival  of  goneral  business. 
The  railways,  however,  aro  one  of  the  most  important  industries 
in  the  country.  A  genoral  reduction  of  ratos  without  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  wages  would  postpone  indefinitely  the 
timo  when  they  could  begin  to  rehabilitate  their  properties  and 
incroaso  their  purchases  from  other  industries.  If  the  reduction 
in  ratos  were  substantial  it  would  financially  ruin  many  railway 
companios.  Would  the  indefinite  postponement  of  an  increase 
in  purchases  by  the  railways,  and  the  financial  ruin  of  many 
companies,  promote  a  revival  of  business?     On  the  contrary, 
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READY  TO  TAKE  THEIB  BREAD  AND  BUTTER  AWAY  FROM  THEM. 

— Walker  in  the  New  York  Call. 


"AND     NOW    HERE    YOU    ARE    AGAIN!" 

— Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 
OPPOSITE  IDEAS  OF  WHO  IS  GRABBIXO. 


nothing  could  be  better  adapted  to  protracting  the  business 
depression.  .  .  . 

"The  railways  arc  sure  to  be  severely  criticized  in  many 
quarters  for  refusing  voluntarily  to  reduce  their  rates  without  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  wages.  Their  position  is,  however, 
entirely  defensible,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rights  of 
their  owners,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  the 
public.  There  are  intimations  given  that  unless,  regardless  of 
whether  there  is  a  further  reduction  of  wages,  they  soon  make  a 
voluntary  reduction  of  rates,  measures  will  be  adopted  to  force 
them  to  reduce  their  rates.  This  means  that  the  railways  are 
invited  to  commit  suicide,  and  told  that  if  they  do  not  do  so 
they  will  be  murdered.  The  presentation  of  such  an  alternative 
leaves  the  railways  hut  one  choice,  and  that  is  to  refuse  to  com- 
mit suicide  and  find  out  whether,  because  of  their  refusal,  they 
really  will  be  murdered.  If  they  must  he  ruined,  it  is  not  the 
function  of  their  managers  to  ruin  them.  Their  managers  should 
let  others  do  it.  and  then  let  those  who  do  it  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  consequences." 

A  radiogram  from  Robert  E.  Thayer,  London  editor  of 
The  Railway  Age,  reports  that  to  American  business  men 
in  Europe  "it  seems  inconceivable  that  American  labor  is  so 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  world's  economic  conditions  as  to  even 
think  of  fighting  the  present  wage  reduction."  "Have  our  men 
at  home  grown  to  believe  themselves  so  omnipotent  that  they 
still  can  demand  cream  which  is  but  to  fatten  them  for  the 
slaughter.'"  asks  Air.  Thayer;  and  he  adds: 

"Lit  them  watch  their  step!  They  are  no  longer  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois  or  California;  they  are  citizens  of  the 
world.  Their  problems  are  no  longer  home  problems,  but  world 
problems.  They  are  not  bucking  the  railways;  they  are  bucking 
the  world,  the  economic  condition  of  which  they  seem  to  know 
but  little  about." 

"No  class,  however  powerful,  can  stem  the  economic  for 
which  make  for  readjustment  to  normal  conditions  after  the 
world  upheaval  of  the  war  cataclysm."  avers  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal.  "The  persistency  with  which  the  Railway 
Brotherhoods  fling  this  threat  of  a  strike  at  the  nation  has 
become  intensely  irritating,"  remarks  the  Los  Angeles  Express, 
which  suggests  that — 


"The  fact  might  as  well  be  determined  now  as  at  any  time 
whether  the  whole  body  of  the  people  are  the  rulers  in  America, 
or  whether  that  small  minority  of  the  people  embraced  in  the 
railway  unions  can  assert  a  Hohenzollern  sort  of  superiority 
over  all  the  others  and  compel  obedience  to  their  will." 

So  much  for  the  critics  of  the  unions.  On  the  other  side 
we  find  the  New  York  World  declaring  that  "the  railroads 
have  been  whining  around  so  long  for  public  sympathy  and 
government  help  as  to  have  acquired  the  arrogance  of  the  pro- 
fessional beggar  along  with  his  insistence";  and  the  Macon 
Telegraph  avers  that  "the  proposal  to  further  reduce  the  pay  of 
employees  was  an  error,  unless  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
a  strike."  The  Tulsa  World  also  blames  the  railroads  for 
"deliberately  aggravating  a  situation  which  was  by  way  of 
adjusting  itself";  and  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  is  con- 
vinced that  the  public  "regards  the  further  wage  reduction  as 
indefensible  under  the  circumstances."  In  Labor,  a  Plumb 
Plan  organ  published  in  Washington,  we  find  the  position  of  the 
Brotherhoods  defended  and  that  of  the  railroads  arraigned: 

"For  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  the  railroad  workers  have 
been  goaded  and  badgered  by  railroad  executives,  and  if  there  is 
an  interruption  of  transportation  the  responsibility  will  rest 
squarely  with  those  officials  who  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  private  operation  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  Stat<s 
now  seeking  to  establish  a  new  and  degrading  industrial  policy. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  the  rate  increase  granted  railroads  was  intended 
to  cover  the  wage  increase,  but  last  July  a  large  portion  of  tin- 
wage  increase  was  taken  from  labor;  but  there  was  no  corns- 
ponding  rate  decrease  accompanying  this  cut  in  wages.  It  was 
estimated  at  that  time  that  at  least  three  hundred  and  sixty 
million  dollars  was  saved  to  the  railroads  by  that  wage  decrease. 
They  now  ask  another  decrease  of  three  hundred  million,  with  a 
promise  to  pass  along  to  the  public  in  lower  rates  the  amount 
saved  to  the  railways  after  recouping  themselves  for  the  h>- 
inflicted  by  rate  reductions  already  made.  By  the  time  they 
get  through  absorbing  these  reductions  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  left  for  the  public.  Isn't  it  time  to  deflate  railway  profits: 
to  make  investors  in  railroads  bear  tin  same  risk  and  hazards 
that  other  private  investors  in  other  industries  are  required  to 
bear?  Is  America  ready  to  accept  an  industrial  policy  which 
protects  the  dollar  at  the  expense   of  the  man'.'" 
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DENSITY  OF  OUR  POPULATION 

THOSE  WHO  THINK  IT  DESIRABLE  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  be  more  and  more  crowded  may  be 
pleased  to  learn  from  the 
census  figures  that  we  now  have  ten 
more  persons  per  square  mile  than 
twenty  years  ago.  In  1900  we  had 
25.6  persons  per  square  mile;  in 
1920,  35.5.  Another  way  of  putting 
it  is  that  in  1900  we  had  25  acres  per 
inhabitant,  now  we  have  18  acres 
per  inhabitant.  Three  of  our  States, 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey,  are  approaching  the 
crowded  condition  of  England,  Bel- 
gium and  Holland.  Those  who  de- 
plore this  increase  will  find  their 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  we  still  have 
one  State,  Nevada,  with  less  than  one 
person  per  square  mile,  a  density  less 
than  any  reported  country  in  the 
world.  Thus  the  Census  meets  all 
tastes.  The  accompanying  maps 
and  tables  tell  the  whole  story. 

The  small  map  shows  the  density 
of  population  per  square  mile,  using 
the  State  as  a  unit,  and  the  large  full- 
page  map,  the  density  of  population  per  square  mile  using  the 
county  as  a  unit.     The  latter,  therefore,  shows  how  the  popula- 
tion is  distributed  inside  of  each  State,  and  will  tell  each  reader 


the  density  of  his  own  county.  We  show  400  and  over  as  th< 
highest  grade,  in  solid  black.  This  takes  in  all  counties  in  which 
there  are   large   cities.     Some   of   these  counties  have   several 


thousand  persons  per  square  mile;  for  example,   Philadelphia 

Philadelphia   City,     has 


County,    which   is   co-extensive   with 
13,712  persons  per  square  mile. 

We    give 


POPULATION  PER  SQUARE  MILE 
Pop. 


States  per 

sq.  m. 

Rhode  Island 566.4 

Massachusetts 479.2 

New  Jersey 420.0 

Connecticut 286.4 

New  York 217.9 

Pennsylvania 194.5 

Maryland 145.8 

Ohio 141.4 

Illinois 115.7 

Delaware   113.5 

Indiana 81.3 

Michigan 63.8 

Wist  Virginia 60.9 

Kentucky 60.1 

Virginia 57.4 

Tennessee 56.1 

South  Carolina 55.2 

North  Carolina.  52.5 

Missouri 49.5 

Georgia 49.3 

New  Hampshire  49.1 

47.6 
Alabama  45.8 

Iowa  43.2 

Louisiana  .  39.6 

lippi 38.6 

Vermont 38.6 

Arkansas 33.4 

Minnesota  29.5 

Oklahoma  29.2 

Maine  ...      25.7 

California  22.0 

Kansas.  .  .  21.6 

Washington.  20.3 

Texas  17.8 

Florida  17.7 

Nebraska  16.9 

9.2 
9.1 
8.3 
8.2 
5.5 
5.2 
3.8 
2.9 
2.9 
2.0 
0.7 


North  Dakota 

Colorado 

South  Dakota 

Oregon 

I'tah. 

Idaho 

Montana 

Arizona 

Hen  Mexico 

Wyoming 

Nevada 


Pop. 

Foreign  per 

Countries      *  sq.  m. 

England 669.2 

Belgium 652.7 

Netherlands 542.9 

Great  Britain 481.9 

Japan 375.0 

Germany 332.0 

Italy 326.5 

Japan  Empire 300.1 

Switzerland 241.7 

Hungary 222.9 

Austria 199.8 

China 197.7 

France 189.5 

Denmark 188.7 

India    174.7 

Poland 162.8 

Scotland 156.5 

Portugal 152.8 

Roumania 150.0 

Ireland 134.0 

Bulgaria 119.0 

Jugoslavia  118.5 

Spain 106.6 

Greece 105.0 

Czechoslovakia  96.7 

Albania  73.9 

Palestine  71.9 

Russia  in  Europe  71.0 

65.3 

Turkcv  54.4 
45.2 

en 33.8 

Finland  26.0 

Afghanistan 25.0 

Iceland 21.0 

Mexico 19.2 

Uruguay 19.2 

Norway      19.1 

Ecuador 17.2 

Persia 15.1 

Chile   13.9 

Paraguay 13.6 


U.  S.  Possessions 
Dist.  of  Col.   Wash,  i    7,292  9 

Porto  Rico 378.4 

Virgin  Islands.  197.4 

Samoa  104.6 

Philippine  Islands  90.0 

Panama  Canal  Zone    .      64.0 

Guam 63.2 

Hawaii  39.7 

A'aska  0.1 

United  States 35.5 


Columbia 
Brazil 
Venezuela . 

Argentine 
Peru 
Bolivia. 
Canada. . . 

Siberia.  .  . 
Australia. 
Arabia.  .  . 


13.2 
9.3 
7.1 
6.8 
6.6 
3.4 
2.0 
2.0 
1.4 
1.0 


POPULATON  PER  SQUARE  MILE  BY  DIVISIONS 
AND  STATES,  1920: 

Division  and  Area  Pop. 

State  Population  (sq.  ms.)  per  sq. 

mile 

New  England 7,400,909  61,976  119.4 

Maine 768.014  29,895  25.7 

New  Hampshire 443,083  9,031  49.1 

Vermont   352,428  9.124  38.6 

Massachusetts 3.852.356  8.039  479.2 

Rhode  Island 604,397  1.067  566.4 

Connecticut 1.380.631  4,820   .  286.4 

Middle  Atlantic 22,261,144  100.000  222.6 

New  York 10.38E  47.654  217.9 

New  Jersey 3,155,900  7.514  420.0 

Pennsylvania 8.720,017  44.S32  194.5 

East  North  Central  21.475.543  245.564  87.5 

Ohio 5.759.394  40,740  141.4 

Indiana 2.930,390  36,045  81.3 

Illinois ..." 6.485,280  56.043  1 15.7 

Michigan 3.668,412  57.480  63.8 

Wisconsin 2.632,067  55.256  47.6 

West  North  Central  12.544.249  510,804  24.6 

Minnesota 2,387. 125  80,858  29.5 

Iowa 2.404.021  55.586  43.2 

Missouri.  3.404,055  68,727  49.5 

North  Dakota 646,872  70,183  9.2 

South  Dakota 636.547  76,868  8.3 

Nebraska.  1.296,372  76.808  16.9 

Kansas 1.7  81.774  21.6 

South  Atlantic 13,990.272  269,071  52.0 

Delaware 223.003  1.965  113.5 

Maryland 1.449,661  9,941  145.8 

District  of  Columbia..  437.571  60 

Virginia 2,309.187  40.262  57.4 

W  ■  -t  Virginia 1,463.701  24,022  60.9 

North  Carolina  2.559,123  48.740  52.5 

South  Carolina  1,683.724  30.495  55.2 

Georgia  2,895,832  58.725  49.3 

Florida.  968,470  54,861  17.7 

Eabt  South  Central..  8,893.307  179.509 

Kentucky  2.416,630  40,181  60.1 

Tennessee 2,337,885  41.687  56.1 

Alabama  2,348,174  51.279  45.8 

isippi  1.790,618  46,362  38.6 

Wt.-r  So,  Til  Central  10,242.224  746  23.8 

\rkansas 1.752  204  52.525 

Louisiana  1.798,509  45,409 

Oklahoma 2,028,283  69.414  29.2 

Texas 4,663.228  -''.2.398  17.8 

Mountain  3.338.101  859,009  3.9 

Montana  548,889  146,131  3.8 

Idaho...  431,866  83,354  5.2 

Wyoming  194.402  7.548 

Colorado  639.629  103  658 

New  Mexico.  360,350  122.503  2.9 

Arizona  334.162  113.810  2.9 

Itah..  449,396  82.184 

Nevada  77.407  109  -  0.7 

Pa<  mc 5.566.871  318.095  17.5 

Washington  1.3'.  66.836  20.3 

Oregon  783,389  95,607  8.2 

California 3,4-''  155.652  22.0 


one  table  taken  from 
the  United  States  Census  reports, 
giving  the  population,  area  and 
density  per  square  mile,  for  divisions 
and  States  arranged  geographically. 
Also,  a  table  of  the  States  arranged 
according  to  their  density  of  popu- 
lation. For  comparison  we  have 
placed  the  principal  foreign  coun- 
tries, with  their  population  per 
square  mile,  mostly  taken  from  the 
1921  edition  of  the  Statesman's  Year 
Book,  alongside  the  States.  Tims, 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey  are  nearly  as  thickly 
populated  as  England.  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands.  Pennsylvania  is 
more  densely  popidated  than  France. 

The  Southern  States  are  nearly  all 
about  the  same  density  as  Russia  in 
Europe.  The  Mississippi  Valley  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  have  about  the 
same  average  density  of  population  as 
Czechoslovakia.  The  Mississippi 
Vallej-  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
compare  with  Sweden  and  Finland. 

The  Mountain  States  have  an  aver- 
age of  3.9  persons  per  square  mile.  No 
country  in  Europe,  and  only  Bolivia 
in  South  America,  hasaslowa  density. 

The  Pacific  States  have  an   avei- 
age  of   17.5  persons  per  square  mile. 
This  is  less  than  Mexico  with  19.2 
and  Norway  with  19.1. 

Tlie  average  for  the  United  St 
is  35.5,  which  is  slightly  higher  than 
Sweden  with  .'53.8  persons  per  square 
mile. 
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DISARMAMENT  NOT  TO  BE  OVERDONE 

NUMEROUS  GENTLE  WARNINGS  from  Washington 
that  the  public  should  nol   expect   too  much  from  the 
coming  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  have 
not  been  received  by  everybody  with  thai  "sweet  reasonableness" 

which  many  supporters  of  the  Administration  find  in  them. 
Indeed,  these  attempts  to  apply  a  modifier  to  the  peace-optimists 
and    "idealists"   of  the  country   by  an   appeal   for   "practical 


'WE   CANT   MAKE   IT   IN   ONE   STEP!" 

— Gale  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


measures"  as  against  "undue  hopes,"  have  resulted,  in  certain 
quarters  at  least,  in  something  more  like  a  diapason  of  discords. 
Both  Vice-President  Coolidge  and  Secretary  of  State  Hughes 
have  issued  warnings,  but  President  Harding's  reply  to  the  letter 
of  a  member  of  the  Citizens  Disarmament  Committee  has 
brought  the  most  wide-spread  and  immediate  results.  He  argues 
for  "a  reasonable  limitation,"  explaining — "By  reasonable 
limitation  I  mean  something  practicable  that  there  is  a  chance 
to  accomplish,  rather  than  an  ideal  that  there  would  be  no  chance 
to  realize.  It  is  necessary  to  deal  with  actualities;  to  do  the 
best  possible." 

"Idealism  is  America's  tradition  and  greatest  hope,"  objects 
the  Republican  New  York  Evening  Mail,  whose  editor  finds  in 
President  Harding's  latesl  reference  lo  "practical  policies" 
a  misunderstanding  of  American  psychology.  And  he  adds: 
"We  are  not  a  practical  people.  The  history  of  our  nation  runs 
counter  to  such  a  statement.  Our  traditions  and  our  national 
life  would  Lose  all  that  is  noblest  and  best   in  them  if  we  were  to 

turn  .•  i - i ' I < •  from  idealism  because  it  is  not  practical.  Sad  that. 
been  the  line  of  reasoning  followed  from  177(1  to  1781,  there 
would  have  been  no  United  states  of  America;  bad  that  been 
Lincoln's  reasoning  in  dark  and  tragic  periods  throughout  our 

war  to  achieve  the  ideal  of  human  freedom,  slavery  would  still 
exist  on  this  continent."     The  Springfield  Republican  Mud.)  and 


the  Xew  York  Globe  (Ind.),  also  object  to  the  "  practical  statesman- 
ship" which  emanates  from  Washington.  "If  we  were  to 
interpret  the  words  'reasonable  limitation'  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience and  diplomatic  tradition,"  observes  The  Republican, 
"the  reduction  of  armaments  brought  about  will  not  be  noticed 
perhaps  by  the  taxpayers."  This  editor,  one  of  the  milder 
critics  of  the  President's  warning,  concludes: 

"The  price  the  President  may  have  to  pay  for  his  insurance 
against  popular  disappointment  is  a  paralysis  of  the  popular 
will  to  disarm,  and  without  that  there  can  be  no  reduction  in 
military  expenditures  and  the  economic  burden  of  great  arma- 
ments. It  is  our  hope  that  the  public  in  all  the  countries  con- 
cerned, notwithstanding  the  danger  of  final  disappointment,  will 
still  demand  much  and  expect  much  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference, for  governments  must  carry  into  effect,  in  the  last  re- 
sort, the  will  of  the  people  who  created  them.  Those  who  do 
not  expect  too  much  of  politicians  and  diplomatists  are  apt  to 
get  too  little." 

The  Globe  thinks  that,  altho  Mr.  Harding  became  Presi- 
dent at  a  time  when  ' '  the  market  value  of  ideals  was  very  lowr  in 
the  United  States,"  that  mood  "apparently  is  passing.  Every 
mernber  of  Congress  brings  back  word  to  Washington  of  the 
eagerness  of  voters  for  practical  limitation  of  arms.  The  en- 
thusiasm for  disarmament,  which  the  Administration  sees  as 
a  menace,  is  a  native  expression  of  the  people."  Democratic 
papers,  naturally,  use  stronger  language  in  dealing  with  the 
President's  announcement  that  the  country  must  not  expect "  too 
much"  from  the  Conference.  "Milk-and-water  presentation 
of  milk-and-water  observations,"  cries  the  Dallas  Morning 
Neics,  "is  not  going  to  put  battle-ships  out  of  commission,  or 
shut  off  the  drain  on  our  Treasury!"  The  Richmond  News- 
Leader  finds  that  "official  Washington  is  far  behind  the  country 
in  its  faith  in  the  possibility  of  disarmament,"  and  as  for  Presi- 
dent Harding's  warning — 

"He  wrrites  more  like  a  General  Staff  colonel  than  like  a  suc- 
cessor to  Washington,  to  Grant  or  to  Wilson.  That  which 
gives  the  greatest  offense  not  only  in  Mr.  Harding's  references  to 
international  peace,  but  also  in  practically  everything  else  that 
comes  from  Washington  on  the  same  subject,  is  the  tacit  sug- 
gestion that  war  and  diplomacy  are  great  mysteries  that  must 
be  left  by  the  people  to  the  decision  of  the  official  clique  in  the 
national  capitol.  Why  so?  If  taxes  are  to  be  imposed  that  will 
reduce  a  man's  property,  he  is  consulted,  is  he  not,  and  is  given 
a  chance  to  be  heard?  If  any  'interest'  is  involved  in  pending 
legislation,  Congressmen  and  even  some  Cabinet  officers  show  an 
exceeding  tenderness  and  insist  on  long  hearings.  Are  the 
destinies  of  boys  to  be  jeopai'dized  when  property  may  not  be? 

"At  this  very  minute  the  civilized  world  is  spending  its  time 
and  money  and  intelligence  preparing  the  weapons  that  are  to 
destroy  us,"  exclaims  the  Pittsburgh  Leader  (Ind.).  "Yet  in 
the  face  of  a  world  condition  which  is  defying  the  best  efforts 
of  statesmen,  of  financiers,  and  captains  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, when,  to  use  the  words  of  the  man  in  the  street,  'every- 
thing is  shot  to  pieces'  we  are  warned  not  to  expect  'too  much." 
The  New  York  World  (Dem.),  one  of  the  leading  proponents  of 
disarmament,  complains  that  "  the  Administration's  disarmament 
efforts  at  present  seems  to  be  directed  mainly  to  warn  the  coun- 
try againsl  expecting  too  much  from  the  Conference  that  Mr. 
Harding  has  called."  The  World  scores  the  Administration  for 
turning  down  the  Borah  resolution,  which  stipulated  that  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain  and  Japan  agree  to  suspend  their 
naval  building  programs  for  five  years.     This  objector  concludes: 

"  Having  dragged  everything  into  the  Conference  that  could  be 

dragged  in,  including  his  mythical  association  of  nations,  (he  Pres- 
ident is  now  astonished  to  find  that  people  have  been  taking  him 
seriously  and  are  disposed  to  hold  him  to  a  strict  responsibility." 

"Wielding  a  wet  blanket"  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  also  Democratic, 
calls  the  efforts  of  the  Administration.  "Nothing  will  be  accom- 
plished  unless   much  is   attempted,"    believes   the  Chattanooga 
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News,  which  opposes  a  "gospel  of  minimums,' 
and  the  Jersey  City  Journal  observes  that: 


at   this   time 


"The  war  was  won,  peace  was  established  and  the  League  of 
Nations  set  up  because  of  high  ideals.  We  are  soon  to  see  what 
is  to  be  accomplished  when  something  'practicable'  is  the 
object  to  be  attained  and  when  high  ideals  are  apparently 
to  be  out  of  place.  The  comparison  will  be  most  interesting. 
Many  Americans,  however,  would  be  more  certain  of  the 
success  of  the  Disarmament  Conference  if  they  knew  that 
America  had  a  definite  program  to  propose  and  that  that 
program  was  inspired  by  idealism  of  a  really  high  order." 


THE  RIGHT  TO  CRITICIZE  CHICAGO 

BACK  IN  1735  an  old  printer  named  John  Peter  Zenger  so 
irritated  the  Colonial  rulers  of  New  York  by  attacks  in 
his  Weekly  Journal  that  it  was  solemnly  resolved  in 
Council  that  certain  of  the  Zenger  writings  should  be  publicly 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman  and  that  the  publisher  himself 
should  be  charged  with  libel.  The  subsequent  jury  verdict  of 
"not  guilty"  has  been  called  "the  morning  star  of  that  liberty 
which  subsequently  revolutionized  America."  No  copies  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  have  been  burnt  in  Grant  Park,  but  The  Tribune 


Turning  now  to  the  other 
side  of  the  argument,  "common 
sense,"  "practical  measures," 
and  "wise  moderation,"  are 
the  watchwords  of  the  editors 
who  believe  that  the  President. 
Secretary  Hughes,  and  Vice- 
President  Coolidge  have  been 
right  in  warning  the  country 
against  over-optimism.  We  are 
approaching  no  ''millennium," 
believes  the  Republican  New 
York  Tribune.  "'As  Mr.  Hard- 
ing says,  we  have  facts  and  not 
ideals  to  deal  with."  adds  Mr. 
Hearst's  New  York  American, 
and  the  New  York  Times  speaks 
slightingly  of  "the  amiable 
sentimentalists,"  who  expect 
any  considerable  results  from 
the  Conference.  "A  reasonable 
and  practical  limitation  of 
armaments  ought  to  be  possible 
of  achievement,"  believes  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  adding, 
"idealism  may  be  disappointed, 
but  practical  statesmanship  will 
have  won  concrete  results." 
|  It  is  because  the  impossible  is 

not  to  be  undertaken  that  the  President's  confidence  in  the 
success  of  the  Conference  is  justified,"  declares  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  which  thus  deals  with  a  possible  danger: 

"It  would  be  too  much  to  hope,  perhaps,  that  this  plain 
statement  'will  put  a  quietus  upon  all  the  organizations  and 
individuals  that  are  prepared  to  tell  the  distinguished  delegate- 
to  the  Conference  precisely  what  they  must  do.  The  purpose 
of  half-baked  idealists  of  every  stripe  to  bring  to  bear  every 
possible  influeuce  in  behalf  of  their  fads  and  crotchets  is  obvious. 
Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  more  or  less  deliberate  attempt  to 
create  an  atmosphere  in  Washington  favorable  to  extreme  action 
and  unfavorable  to  such  agreements  as  are  feasible  in  existing 
conditions.  It  would  be  unfortunate  from  every  point  of  view 
if  the  attempt  so  far  succeeded  that  the  practical  work  of  the 
Conference  should  lie  obstructed  in  any  way  by  a  body  of  hostile 
opinion." 

It  is  on  this  body  of  opinion,  not  necessarily  "half-baked," 
hut  certainly  and  actively  "hostile"  in  case  the  Conference 
does  not  live  up  to  its  promises,  that  most  of  those  who  have 
high  hopes  for  a  real  disarmament  conference  depend.  "The 
| most  conscientious  of  delegations  could  do  no  more  at  the  Con- 
ference than  the  public  saw  fit  to  demand,"  says  the  New  York 
World,  and  Wallace's  Farmer,  an  agricultural  weekly  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  promises  the  American  delegates  that: 

"So  long  as  they  strive  honestly  to  cut  down  the  tremendous 
price  exacted  from  the  people  in  money  and  men  in  maintaining 
i lie  nation's  place  in  the  competitive*  armament  race,  they  will 
have  behind  them  a  united  popular  support  that  will  make 
failure  almost  impossible." 


\ AFTER  YOU 
W  DEAR  SIR/ 
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NO  TIME    FOR   CEREMONIAL    DEFERENCE. 
A  little  crowding  from  those  in  the  rear  might  help  overcome  some  of  this  painful  politeness. 

— Darling  in  Collier's. 


and  The  Daily  News  nave  been  sued  for  libel  by  the  cit\T  govern- 
ment on  the  ground  that  their  criticisms  of  the  municipal  admin- 
istration and  their  charges  of  "insolvency"  were  hurting  the 
city's  credit  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000.  Judge  Harry  M. 
Fisher's  decision  that  the  city  has  no  cause  of  action  against 
The  Tribune  is  greeted  by  the  press  with  phrases  recalling  the 
historian's  verdict  in  the  case  of  old  Zenger.  "Free  Govern- 
ment Upheld  in  Chicago,"  "The  Freedom  of  the  Press  Vindi- 
cated." "No  Crime  to  Criticize  Officials."  "A  Victory  for  Free 
Speech."  "Freedom  of  the  Press."  are  sample  headlines.  The 
suit,  according  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "was  as  impudent 
an  attempt  as  has  ever  been  made  to  silence  criticism  of  public 
officials  in  this  country."  "Another  insolent  attack  on  the 
constitutional  Freedom  of  the  press"  has  now  been  decisively 
repelled,  says  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

In  Chicago,  Tfu  Evening  Post  finds  Judge  Fisher's  decision  "a 
healthy  thing  for  municipal  government,"  upon  which  "the 
people  of  Chicago  together  with  newspapers  everywhere  are  to 
be  congratulated."  Tin  ( Ihicago  Tribune  itself,  while  remarking 
that  any  comment  of  its  own  might  be  discounted  because  of 
selfish  interest,  believe-  that  Americans  throughout  the  country 
"will  realize  that  the  decision  is  a  noteworthy  assertion  of 
American  constitutional  right."  If  such  a  suit,  it  says,  were 
to  be  sustained  in  law.  "all  criticism  of  public  administration 
would  rest  under  the  paralyzing  threat  of  exhausting  or  com- 
pletely destructive  attack  by  politicians  in  power."  and  "no 
more  fatal  assault  upon  the  liberties  of  the  individual  could  be 
devised."     For  tic  most  part  The  Tribune  contents  itself  with 
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summarising  the  Judge's  decision,  which  goes  deeply  into  the 
principles  involved.  Before  the  court  hearings  were  held  The 
Tribune  announced  to  its  readers  that  "to  coerce  or  destroy 
The  Tribune  was  the  immediate  purpose  of  this  suit,  the  in- 
timidation of  all  newspapers  and  prevention  of  free  speech  the 
ond  objective;  and,  as  The  Tribune  has  evidence  to  prove,  the 
overturning  of  the  republican  form  of  government  was  its  ulti- 
mate goal." 

1,  appears  from  Judge  Fisher's  decision  that  the  city  govern- 
ment of  Chicago  took  exception  to  a  number  of  Tribune  articles 
in  the  Small  campaign,  particularly  to  one  referring  to  the  city 
as   "broke,"    '-bankrupt"   and    "inr 
rent";     complaining     that     they 
gave     the     impression     "thai      the 
management   of    the   administrative 
and  governmental  affairs  of  plaintiff 
were  conducted  in  a  corrupt  and  in- 
competent manner,"  and  finally  that 
•said  grievances"  damaged  the  city 
in  its  "good  name,  reputation  and 
financial    credit"    to    the    extent    of 
S10.000.000.        Judge    Fisher    holds 
that  the  right  to  free  expression  of 
opinion  is  only  limited  by  restraints 
against  blasphemy,  immorality,  sedi- 
tion and  defamation.     But  defama- 
tion or  libel  "is  that  class    of    pro- 
hibited    publication     which     affects 
only  private  persons,"  and  can  not 
hold    against    municipalities.     They 
"have  no  character  or  reputation  to 
defend.   They  exist  to  conserve  order 
and  advance  the  public  good."     As 
regards  the  position  of  the  press,  the 
Judge  said  in  part,  as  reported  in  the 
Chicago  papers: 

"It  is  not  only  a  great  privilege 
but.  to  my  mind,  a  positive  moral 
duty  of  those  who  have  the  facility 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  and  to  give 
generous  expression  on  all  public 
matters,  the  knowledge  of  which  few 
citizens  could  obtain  even  when 
personally  seeking  it. 

"Fortunately,  while  the  good  the 
press  is  capable  of  rendering,  if  un- 

afraid,  is  without  limit,  the  harm  it  can  do  has  Us  own 
limitations.  It  cannot  long  indulge  in  falsehood  without 
suffering  the  loss  of  that  confidence  from  which  alone  comes 
its  power,  its  prestige  and  its  reward 

•On  the  other  hand,  the  harm  which  certainly  would  result 
to  the  community  from  an  officialdom  unrestrained  by  tear  ot 
publicity  is  incalculable.  n 

"The  honest  official  seldom  fears  criticism. 


ON  THE  JOB  TO  MAKE  MOKE  JOBS 


C 


"This  action,"  said  Judge  Fisher,  in  summing  up  his  reasons 
for  giving  judgment  for  the  defendant,  "is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  genius,  spirit  and  objects  of  our  institutions.  It  does  not 
belong  to  our  day.  It  (its  in  rather  with  the  genius  of  1h«-  rulers 
Wh0  conceived  law  not  in  the  purity  of  love  for  justice,  but  in 
the  lustful  passion  for  undisturbed  power." 

I.  is  not  surprizing  that  a  judicial  decision  which  eulogizes  the 
press  while  emphasizing  its  privileges  should  receive  apparently 
unanimous  editorial  approval.  A  wire  to  Mayor  Thompson 
railed  to  draw  a   word  from   him   to  help  US  stale  Ins  side  of    the 

,...,.,,  |,  b  perhaps  fair  to  assume  that  Corporation  Counsel 
BttelsOB  spoke  for  the  entire  city  administration  when  he  told  a 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter:  "We  have  decided  to  make  no 
comment  except  to  say  that  we  think  Judge  Fisher's  decision  is 
wrong." 


ESS  THAN  AN  OUNCE  of  prevention  of  future  unemploy- 
ment may  have  come  out  of  the  Washington  conference, 
but  there  is  a  general  agreement  in  the  press  that  the 
conferees  made  good  at  least  to  the  extent  of  a  pound  of  cure  for 
the  present  crisis.  President  Harding  says  "the  unemployment 
conference  has  borne  rich  rewards  to  the  unemployed  of  this 
country."  It  has  started,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Washington  Post, 
"a  movement  which  promises  to  alleviate  and  possibly  cure  the 
unemployment  situation  in  the  United  States."  While  the  less 
enthusiastic  Newark  News  insists  that  "the  conference  did  duck, 

evade,   and   side-step   to   keep  from 
saying  or  doing  anything  at  all  em- 
barrassing to  the  Administration,  to 
organized  labor  intent  on  keeping  up 
war   wages,   to  employers  pounding 
too  hard  for  the  open  shop,"  it  admits 
that  much  good  has  come  in  the  shape 
of  publicity  and  emergency  relief.    It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  confer- 
ence  devoted   its   first   attention    to 
stimulating  cooperation  between  city 
and  state  officials  and  business  and 
labor  organizations,  urging  each  com- 
munity to  try  to  solve  its  own  unem- 
ployment   problem.     So    while    the 
conference  went  on  to  discuss  preven- 
tion  measures    at    Washington,    the 
cure  was  beginning  to  take  effect,  and 
in  nearly  every  city  and  town  in  the 
United   States,    editors   tell   us,    the 
fight  against  unemployment  is  under 
way,  committees  are  busy  compiling 
rosters  of  the  unemployed,  and  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  are  devot- 
ing their  energies  to  reduce  idlene  is 
by  methods  suggested  by  the  confer- 
ence or  thought  of  by  themselves. 
To  coordinate  and  assist  these  com- 
munity efforts  there  is  the  clearing 
house  established  at  Washington  and 
headed   by   Colonel   Arthur  Woods. 
Colonel   Woods  is  visiting  the  chief 
cities  of  the  country  to  hear  reports, 
give  advice  and   stir  up  enthusiasm. 
"Do  it  now!"  is  his  slogan,  for   both  public  and   private  enter- 
prises.    The  only  cure  for  lack  of  work  is  work,  he  insists,  and 
"the  way  to  get   rid  of  unemployment  is    to  provide  employ- 
ment."    As  he  specified  in  his  speech  at  Albany  on  the  19th: 

"One  way  in  which  the  conference  has  felt  that  it  was  sound  to 
Stimulate  industry  is  by  what  we  have  called  the  'spruce-up 
campaign.     Almost  every  on.-  lias  about  his  home  or  his  shop 
some  repair  upkeep  work  which  he  needs  to  have  done. 

"Another  way  that  the  conference  figures  industry  can  « 
stimulated  in  a  'sound  way  is  through  public  works,  Hiere  is  • 
„ood  deal  of  public  work  all  over  the  country  planned,  approved. 
The  money  provided,  which  will  be  started  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  within  the  next  few  months  or  during  the  coming  year. 
Much  of  it  can  be  done  during  the  winter 

'  If  such  public  works  already  approved  and  necessary  for  t  h. 
community  to  have  can  be  started  now  instead  o  late, "here 
again  work  can  be  created  which  now  .Iocs  not  exist.  Men  cat 
be  employed  who  are  now  unemployed. 

"With  the  full  realization  of  the  great need  of  national  ocononfl 
,l,„  conference  recommended  thai  Congress  pass  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  for  public  roads  and  the  conference  further 
urged  that  a£  States  try  to  match  this  *™™»™^TZ  M 
put  the  work  immediately  under  contract  so  thai  the  dirt  may 
be  made  to  fly  righl  off,  instead  of  a  good  many  months  later. 


Copyrighted  by  Paul  Thompson 

"DO   IT    NOW!" 

And  put    men  to  work,  urges  Col.  Arthur  Woods,  as 
head  of  the  National  Unemployment  Committee 


Signs  are  visible  thai  powerful  business  leaders  are  falling  into 
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From  Industrial  Employment  Survey  Bulletin,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington. 

EMPLOYMENT    RISING    SINCE    JULY. 

This  chart,  based  on  the  pay-roll  records  of  1,428  concerns  in  sixty-five  industrial  centers,  shows  the  variation  of  employment  in  fourteen 
manufacturing  industries  during  the  past  nine  months  of  the  year.      The  trough  of  unemployment    was  reached  on  July  31,  when  the 

number  employed  was  1,510,210.       By  September  30  it  had  risen  to  1.544.529. 


line  with  this  advice,  notes  the  Xew  York  Globe.  "The  action 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  of  the 
railroads  in  undertaking  work  now  which  might  be  postponed  is 
entire  gain."  The  decision  of  these  groups  to  hire  more  men 
followed  so  closely  the  appeal  of  the  unemployment  conference 
that  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  associates  are  fairly  entitled,  in  The 
Globe's  opinion,  to  recognition  for  the  results.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
officials  feel  that  the  conference  "mainly  by  suggestion  and 
stimulation  of  interest  in  unemployment  has  already  had  its 
effect  in  improving  conditions,"  so  a  New  York  Evening  Post 
correspondent  reports.  President  Samuel  Gompers  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  testifies  that  the  conference 
recommendations  to  local  authorities  are  already  bringing  results 
in  relieving  unemployment.  The  conference,  declares  the 
Rochester  Post  Express,  must  at  least  be  given  credit  for  waking 
up  the  country.  What  these  papers  mean  by  waking  up  the 
country  is  indicated  by  a  number  of  facts  collected  by  a  New 
York  Herald  correspondent  at  Washington: 

"That  the  manufacturing  industry  generally  is  beginning  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  the  conference  is  seen»in  the  announcement 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  that  SIO.000,000  worth  of 
extension  work  is  being  undertaken  to  provide  jobs  for  the  idle 
during  the  coming  months.  Arrangements  to  carry  a  large 
number  of  men  on  its  pay-roll  are  being  made  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey. 

"Work  for  thousands  of  machinists  will  be  afforded  this  winter 
by  the  railroads,  which  in  the  next  three  months  are  getting  ready 
to  spend  more  than  $800,000,000  on  repairs  for  equipment  and 
rights-of-way,  according  to  an  estimate  by  Dr.  Julius  Parmelee, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economies.  The  roads  have  in 
their  employ  at  least  1,700.000  persons,  Dr.  Parmelee  estimated, 
or  within  300,000  of  the  total  number  at  work  during  the  war 
period. 

"In  the  West  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  are  cooperat- 
ing in  pushing  reclamation  work.  With  authority  from  Congress 
these  jobs  can  be  made  to  care  for  40,000  unemployed,  according 
to  the  findings  of  the  conference.  At  the  Capitol  to-day  several 
Senators  and  Representatives  stood  ready,  they  said,  to  introduce 
measures  authorizing  the  Federal  Government  to  undertake  this 
work. 

"Road-building  totaling  millions  is  being  contracted  for  in 
many  States,  (specially  in  the  South,  where  such  work  can  pro- 
I  all  winter.  Contractors  from  all  sections  of  the  country  are 
sending  bids  to  the  Carolinas,  two  States  leading  in  the  work. 

"In  the  building  trades  workers  and  employers  of  a  dozen 
eaties  are  negotiating  new  wage  scales  at  lower  rates,  intended 
to  stimulate  building.  New  Orleans  reports  that  building  con- 
tracts are  being  let  at  a  rate  double  that  of  a  year  ago. 

"Reports  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  seem  to  indicate  that 
a  building  boom  is  developing  in  many  sections.  Both  the  num- 
ber of  contracts  and  their  value  are  on  the  increase  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  large  cities." 

Thus  the  patient  would  seem  to  be  on  the  way  to  recovery 
partly  at  least  as  the  result  of  the  conference  cure.  But  how 
about   keeping   him   healthy   in   the  future?      Officials  of   the 


Department  of  Labor  have  assured  a  New  York  Evening  Post 
correspondent  that  "enough  momentum  has  been  secured  by  the 
conference  to  warrant  the  idea  that  no  other  future  emergency 
will  find  the  nation  quite  so  lamentably  unprepared  to  cope 
intelligently  with  unemployment  as  it  was  a  month  ago."  In  its 
permanent  program  there  is  no  "magic  formula,"  but,  observes 
the  Omaha  Bee,  "some  sane  and  worth-while  methods  for  reliev- 
ing the  present  situation  are  offered." 

Some  of  this  disappointment  may  be  explained  by  the  desire 
of  the  conference  to  be  unanimous  on  its  official  recommenda- 
tions. Suggestions  involving  contentious  matters  were  offered 
as  committee  reports  and  made  public  without  endorsement  by 
the  conference.  While  the  emergency  recommendations  would 
seem  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  the  unemployed  from  the 
nation  to  the  states  and  cities,  the  official  permanent  program  of 
the  conference  suggests  specific  tasks  for  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Departments.  Before  adjourning  the  conference  adopted 
eight  recommendations  declared  essential  to  "constructive  and 
immediate  settlement  if  recovery  in  business  and  permanent 
employment  are  to  be  expeditiously  accomplished."  The  New 
York  Herald  gives  them  in  brief  as  follows: 

Readjustment  of  railway  rates  to  a  fair  business  relation  to  the 
value  of  commodities. 

Speedy  tax  revision  with  reductions. 

Definite  settlement  of  tariff  legislation. 

Quick  financial  settlement  between  the  Government  and 
railroads. 

Limitation  of  world  armament. 

Stabilization  of  foreign  exchange  rates. 

Elimination  of  waste  in  industry  and  seasonal  operations. 

Alignment  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 

While  the  unemployment  conference  has  done  "an  enormously 
valuable  thing"  in  trying  "to  improve  business  conditions  in 
the  hope  of  creating  more  opportunities  for  work"  it  has  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Globe,  really  been  giving  its 
attention  to  unemployment: 

"Neither  the  conference  nor  the  country  should  imagine  for  an 
instant  that  unemployment  as  such  has  been  considered  ade- 
quately. It  has  not.  Insecurity  of  the  job  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  evils  of  a  generation  which  lives  by  large  scale  industry. 
Insecurity  means  irregular  employment  and  worry  at  almost 
all  times  and  unemployment  during  a  depression.  Some  time  it 
must  be  considered  in  all  its  phases." 

The  conferees,  writes  Mr.  William  L.  Chenery  in  The  Globe, 
have  simply  been  trying  to  stimulate  business  and  they  have 
served  their  nation  to  the  extent  to  which  they  succeed.  But, 
he  concludes 

"Unemployment  will  remain  and  its  misery  will  not  be  per- 
manently swept  away  until  there  an-  man  willing  to 
face  unflinchingly  the  Stark  reality  of  industrial  insecurity. 
In  this  country  no  such  leader  has  appeared,  and  the  spokesmen 
of  labor  are  themselves  dumb  in  the  face  of  such  an  issue." 


Hi 
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SILESIAN  RICHES  GIVEN  TO  POLAND 

"rT^HE  TURNIPS  FOR  THE  GERMANS,  the  mines 
for  the  Poles."  is  one  bitter  German's  way  of 
\_  describing  what  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
has  done  in  dividing  Upper  Silesia  be!  ween  Germany  and  Poland 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  former  most  of  the  territory  and  the 
latter  the  best  of  the  industrial  area.  Germany  has  been  con- 
vulsed in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  say  the  correspondents.  From 
editors  and  political  leaders  in  the  Fatherland  come  feverish 
protests  against  such  "a  dagger  thrust  in  the  back  of  German 
democracy,"  such  "flagrant,"  "colossal,"  and  "horrifying" 
injustice.  The  newspapers,  we  are  told,  do  not  dare  print  maps 
showing  the  new  boundary  line,  and  the  very  stability  of  the 
-overnment  is  said  to  have  been  shaken.  When  Solomon  was 
king,  a  mother  found  her  wail> 


In  England,  a  number  of  British  economists  have  published  a 
letter  to  the  press  asserting  that  the  Upper  Silesian  decision  is 
"perhaps  the  severest  blow  to  the  prospects  of  peace  in  Europe 
and  its  economic  recovery."  They  feel  that  it  brings  the  day  of 
German  default  in  reparation  payments  measurably  nearer,  since 
Germany's  ability  to  pay  is  so  greatly  diminished  by  the  loss  of  the 
large  Silesian  mineral  deposits  Another  line  of  British  criticism 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  settlement  is  a  mere  temporary  compro- 
mise, "a  timid  and  time-serving  decision,"  in  the  words  of  the 
London  Dally  Chronicle,  in  which  no  definite  principle  is  adopted. 

Here  several  American  Republican  papers  agree.  "A  make- 
shift that  settles  nothing,"  is  the  Boston  Herald's  (Rep.)  phrase; 
"a  compromise  which  will  not  contribute  to  permanent  peace," 
the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times  (Rep.)  calls  it.     One  thing  seems 

clear  enough  to  the  Manches- 


District  given  to  Czechoslovakia 

by  Versailles  Treaty 
Approximate  Area  deeded  to 

Poland  by  Council 
Boundary  Line  claimed  by  Poland 
Coal  Mine  Area  Boundary 


'V— "^    <    Leobschutz  \ 


against  dividing  an  infant  suffi- 
cient proof  of  her  claim  to  it. 
But  the  Allies  do  not  seem  to 
be    imprest  enough     by     this 
judicial  decision  to -make  a  like 
award  of  the  Silesian  industrial 
district.      According    to     the 
correspondents,     Poland,      the 
Allied  governments  and  public 
opinion  in  Europe  alike  accept 
with    considerable  satisfaction 
this  settlement  of  a  controversy 
which    has    been     a     trouble- 
breeder  for  many  months.    In 
this  country  the  League's  de- 
cision seems  to  receive  the  most 
wholehearted  praise  from  pro- 
League    journals  which   deem 
it  a  noteworthy  feather  in  the 
League's  cap,  while  several  Re- 
publican    anti-League     dailies 
find  it  no  settlement  at  all,  but 
only  a  timorous  makeshift. 

It  will  be  remembered  that 
altho  the  Peace  Council  first 
decided  to  take  all  of  Upper 
Silesia  from  Germany  and  give 
it  to  Poland,  the  Versailles 
Treaty  'finally  left  the  matter 

to  a  plebiscite.     When  the  vote  was  taken  last  March  683  out 
of   1,280  communes  in  Upper  Silesia  voted  for  union  with  Ger- 
many while  there  was  a  total  popular  majority  of  about  200,000 
out  of  a  million  votes  in  favor  of  Germany.      But  the  Supreme 
Council,  unable  to  agree  on  a  division  of   the  country  in    accor- 
dance with  the  plebiscite  vote,  turned  the  whole  matter  over  to 
the   Council   of   the    League    of    Nations,    which    unanimously 
adopted  the  report  of  the  special   commission  recommending  a 
settlement  according   to   the    accompanying  map.    While    "Le 
Chapeau,"  as  the  Silesian  industrial  district  has  been  termed,  in 
accordance  with  a  fancied  map  resemblance  to  a  cocked  hat,  is 
divided  politically,  provision  is  made  lor  a  certain  amount  of  eco- 
nomic unity,  under  the  supervision  of  an  industrial  commission. 
Germany,  as  a  Berlin  correspondent  or  the  New  York  Times 
understands  it,  loses  04  percent,  of  the  Upper  Silesian  anthracite 
production,   that  U,   <i7   anthracite   coal    mines   which   last,  year 
produced  about  32,000,000  tons.    She  loses  all  her  Upper  silesian 
Zinc,  or  about  00  per  cent,  of  her  former  total  /.inc  production. 
it  is  believed  that  Germany  Loses  about  63  per  cent,  of  the 

Upper  Silesian  iron   industries  production,  about    1,500,000  tons 

of  iron  and  steel  products.     In  coal  deposits  German  experts 
declare  they  are  Losing  86  percent,  of  Upper  Silesian  anthracite,  or 

42  per  cent,  of  all  the  former  (ierman  anthracite  deposits. 
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WHAT  POLAND  AND  GERMANY  GET  IN  SILESIA 


ter  Union  (Rep.): 

"There  is  no  settlement  of 
the  Silesian  dispute.    There  is 
no   settlement  of  the  question 
whether  Germany  is  to  be  given 
a  chance,   or    Poland  is  to  be 
equipped  for  industrial  growth 
as  an  auxiliary  of  France.    The 
plebiscite  is  blithely  set  aside, 
the  fringes  of  the  industrial  area 
are  handed  to  Poland  and  Ger- 
many respectively,  and  the  pes- 
tiferous little  mining  triangle  is 
bisected  and  set  up  as  an  eco- 
nomic quasi-state  under  joint 
control,  with  partial  free  trade 
between  its  hostile  parts,  and  a 
German  money  standard.  Noth- 
ing is  settled.  The  League  could 
not  bring  itself  to  tell  France 
she  must  accept  an  agricultural 
Polish  ally,  or  Britain  that  she 
must  accept  a  permanently  im- 
poverished German  market,  or 
Germany   that   she    must    get 
along  without  Silesia  and   let 
the  Allies   take   their   chances 
on  reparation,  or  the  whole  lot 
of  them,  Poland  included,  that 
they  must  stand  by  the  result 
of  the  plebiscite  they  had  au- 
thorized    or     accepted.       The 
League    has     simply    patched 
up  a  complicated  compromise 
which  will  probably  be  accepted 
tentatively  because  winter  is  at  hand,  but  which  has  in  it  no 
solitary  element  of  permanence." 

But  even  in  Republican  circles  some  admit  that  the  League 
has  made  a  wise  decision.    It  "puts  economic  considerations 
above  political,"   observes   the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  and 
will   "probably  contribute    materially  to    peaceful    reconstruc- 
tion."     It  is  the  opinion  of  the  pr^  League  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.),  "that  a  League  decision,  arrived  at  after  due  judicial 
deliberation  and  after  a  solution  by  violence  and  diplomacy  had 
failed,  spells  less  trouble  for  the  future  than  a  decision  that  would 
have  Left  Poland  with  the  sense  that  h   had  been  cheated.     As 
against  (ierman  discontent  we  must  weigh  the  gain  for  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  the  League  of  Nations  and  its  authority."     And 
it  seems  to  the  Boston  Post  (Dem.)  that  everywhere  outside  of 
Germany   the  silesian  decision  will   be  regarded  as  based  on 
"equity  and  an  intelligent  view  of  national  claims" 

"To  infer  that  the  bitterly  contentious  question  of  Silesian 
boundaries  has  been  put  to  sleep  by  the  action  of  the  League 
would  be  I,,  rely  too  much  upon  the  power  of  such  a  settlement  to 
silence  criticism.  Hut  that  the  bounds  will  stay  as  the  League 
fixes  them  is  pretty  certain.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  power,  both 
.1(.tll:,l  :m,|  potential,  in  thai  big  aggregation  of  all  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  world— save  one,  or,  perhaps,  two." 
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The  real  Chinese  puzzle  is  China. — Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

Success  is  still  operated  on  the  self-service  plan. — Kingston   Whig. 

The  Chicago  cop  who  sold  bootleg  isn't    a  copper  still. — Albany  Times 
Union. 

The  tailors  are  the  only  ones  who  are  satisfied  with  an  increase  in  rents. — 
New  York  American. 

Lodge  says  the  German  treaty  will  help  business.     It  will  help  Germany's 
business. — Charleston  Gazelle. 

Between  the  demands  of  (he  unions  and   the  Union,  employers  are  up 
against  it. — Columbia  Record. 

We  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  if  we  can)  advocate  Americanism  without 
wearing  a  nightgown  ami  a  mask. — Elmira  Star  Gazette. 

We   would  never  have  believed,   without    having   had   it   demonstrated, 
thai   George  Harvey  could  rema'n  quiet  so  long. — Columbia  Record. 


IN  BRIEF 

Taxes  defy  the  law  of  gravitation. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

"  Bolshevism  will  live  on,"  says  Lenine.     On  what? — Hutchinson  Gazette. 

Suggestion  to  business:   Money  is  a  boomerang;  turn  it  loose. — Erie 

Times. 

The  laborer's  hire  is  not  always  determined  by  the  laborer's  ire. — Colum- 
bia Record. 

A  cynical  writer-  asks  what  Bolshevism  lives  on.     Certainly  not  on  its 
reputation. — Minnesota  Star. 

"Whatever  it  is  that  afflicts  Congress,  it  would  be  tine  if  our  speed  maniacs 
could  catch  it. — Harrisburg  Patriot  News. 

An   elephant    lives  four  hundred   years,    but   then  baggage  men  don't 
handle  his  trunk. — Jefferson  City  Capita!  News. 

We  didn't  mind  supporting  the  Government  in  extravagance  during  the 
war   but  this  post-bellum  alimony  gets  our  goat. — Columbia  Record. 


Specialists.  Most  of  the 
wholesale  profiteering  is  done 
by  the  retailers. — New  York 
World. 

"The  voice  of  the  people" 
is  very  much  in  need  of 
a  megaphone.  —  Columbia 
Record. 

The  trip  to  normalcy  seems 
to  involve  a   long   stopover 

at    subnormalcy. — Columbia 
Record. 

In  the  beginning  the  earth 
was  made  round,  and  it's 
never  been  square  since.  — 
Columbia  Record. 

The  present  situation  af- 
fords considerable  food  for 
thought  if  hash  can  be  called 
food. — San  Diego  Tribune. 

The  low  estate  of  the  Ger- 
man mark  demonstrates  that 
"a  scrap  of  paper"  also 
comes  home  to  roost. — 
Columbia  Record. 

The  politicians  always 
manage  to  defeat  the  will  of 
the  people  by  sneaking  in 
some  sort  of  codicil. — Colum- 
bia Record. 


/"pEEfcHtTHlUCr 
\  KEEPING  IT 
V_        UP! 


WONDERS   OF   AMERICA- 


-THE    BALANCING    ROCK. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


A  paper  scarcity  would 
aid  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  finances  of  Germany. — 
Boston  Shoe  and  Leather 
Reporter. 

The  people  should  not 
permit  any  one  to  use  the 
pipe  of  peace  to  create  a 
smoke  -  screen.  —  Columbia 
Record. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Har- 
ding's Intentions  are  good, 
but  the  road  to  normalcy 
can't  be  paved  that  way. — ■ 
Columbia  Record. 

We  surmise  that  John 
Barleycorn,  tho  uninvited, 
will  also  be  a  delegate  to  the 
conference  for  the  limitation 
of  armaments.  —  Columbia 
Record. 

That  the  only  cure  for 
unemployment  is  employ- 
ment may  not  sound  like  a 
very  profound  observation. 
but  it  falls  much  more  gently 
on  the  ears  of  many  than  to 
say  the  only  cure  for  unem- 
ployment is  work. — Kansas 
City  Star. 


The  trouble  about  a  skeleton  in  a  closet  is  that  it  does  not  have  enough 
sense  to  stay  there. — Charleston  Gazette. 

Apparently  Japan's  chief  grievance  is  that  Western  nations  will  not  let 
it  wrest   peacefully. — Norfolk   Virginian-Pilot. 

Somebody  has  invented  a  silencer  for  street  cars.  Too  late.  The  motor 
bus  is  doing  the  business  already. —  Wichita  Eagle. 

Tin  kind  of  elastic  currency  most  people  want  is  the  kind  that  will 
stretch  from  one  payday  to  the  next. — New  \'ork  American. 

W'k  shall  probably  understand  the  Irish  question  better  when  our  own 
Filipinos  organize  their  Sinn  Fein. — Columbia  Record. 

\\  optimist  is  a  man  who  thinks  the  grocers  are  going  to  reduce  prices 
because  of  their  sympathy  for  the  public. — New  York  American. 

Ocr  Government  seems  to  have  linallj  decided  that  our  foreign  policy 
is  not  an  endowment  policy. — Columbian  Missourian. 

One  of  the  many  line  things  about  baseball  is  that  G.  B.  Shaw  has  not 
expresl  an  opinion  concerning  it. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Dr.  Crkkts  says  he's  going  to  put  the  Sun  in  Sunday.  Now  if  the 
Doc  will  put  the  pay  in  Payday  and  the  mon  in  Monday. — Brooklyn 
Baglt 

Tins   new   yeast-eating    lad    saves   a    fellow    a    lot    of   embarrassment 

and  self-consciousness  when   he   bins   a   cake  from    the   grocer. — Columbia 
Remrd 

\noiukk  reason  New  York  has  a  right  to  regard  it  as  a  real  world  series 
is  because  it  took  forty-nine  languages  in  interpret  it  to  her  populace. — 
Dalian  News, 

THB  German  mark  is  in  a  horrible  way.  but  if  the  remainder  of  the  world 
doesn  i  gel  up  all(|  hustle  the  German  trade-mark  will  gel  there  first.— 
Columbia  Record. 


A  severe  winter  is  predicted.  Tins  is  the  1921st  severe  winter  predicted 
during  the  Christian  era. —  Wichita  Eagle. 

The  industrial  unrest  doesn't  impede  our  progress  nearly  so  much  as  the 
industrial  rest. — Columbia  Record. 

The  rate  of  exchange  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  now  one 
quart  for  ten  dollars. — Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

Soldiers  are  everywhere  in  the  Balkans,  read]  for  action.  That  section 
is  normal,  if  not  stable. — Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  enough  coal  in  discovered  fields  to  keep 
miners  striking  for  :5._'7t>  years .—Fresno  Republican. 

German  liners  are  beginning  to  arrive  in  New  York  Bui  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  the  kaiser's  ship  comes  in. —  Wichita  Eagle. 

The  agent  can  demonstrate  with  it  for  six  months,  and  it's  new.  But 
three  days  after  you  get  it.  it's  a  used  car. — Sherbrooke  Record. 

i  ink  of  the  most  imporiant  Pacific  questions  to  be  handled  by  the  Admin- 
istration is  to  keep  California  safely  Republican  — Washington  Post. 

Close  observers  saj  that  Herb  HOOVBT  is  an  Idealist,  which  is  probably 
wh.\  we  thought  for  a  long  time  that  he  was  a  Democrat  — Columbia 
Record. 

The  trouble  about  defeating  Prohibition  now  is  that  we  would  have  to 
beal  the  combined  vote  of  the  Prohibitionists  and  bootleggers. — Columbia 
Record. 

The  he  are  people  w  ho  in  \  est  in  (  .erman  marks  just  as  there  are  men  who 
believe  thai    hair  can    be  made  to  grow    on   bald   heads. — Boston   Shoe  and 
her  Reporter. 

EVBRTBODT  is  imploring  Mr  Harding  to  "  lead "  Congress,  but  our 
notion  is  that  it  would  be  more  effective  for  him  to  get  in  behind  it  and 
administer  a  swift  kick. — Columbia  Record. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


I 
] 


FRANCO-GERMAN  TEAM-WORK  AMID  THE  RUINS 


A  REAL  STEP  toward  the  establishment  of  peaceful  con- 
ditions in   Europe   is   seen   in    the   agreements   signed 
October  7th  and  8th  at  Wiesbaden  by  the  representatives 
of  the  French  and  German  Governments,  by  which  Germany 
shall  supply  materials  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  devastated  re- 
gions of  France.     We  are  reminded  that  France  is  the  most  press- 
ing of  Germany's  creditors,  and  the  one  who  would  have  to  take 
serious  steps  to  force  collec- 
tion,   but  "now  she  has  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with 
her  debtor  which,  so  long  as 
it    is    lived    up    to.    removes 
the  danger  of  further  military 
action     along     the     Rhine." 
Both    Louis     Loueheur.    the 
French  Minister  of  Liberated 
Regions,     and     Dr.     Walter 
Rathenau.  German  Minister 
of    Reconstruction,     express 
their  confidence  in  the  good 
presage    of    the    pact    by    a 
statement  which  reads: 

"The  Wiesbaden  agree- 
ment is  a  free-will  agree- 
ment. The  good-will  of  Ger- 
many joins  with  that  of 
France  for  the  purpose  of 
peaceful  reconstruction.  It 
is  a  question  on  both  sides  of 
speeding  up  the  reconstruc- 
i  ion  of  the  devastated  regions 
<»f  France.  It  means  the 
beginning  of  international 
cooperation  and  is  perhaps 
the  symbol  of  universal  re- 
construction. To  attain  this 
end  France  needs  an  arrange- 
ment permitting  her  to  push 
this  work  during  a  period  of 
four  years.  Germany  needs 
to  pay    in    goods    instead    "1 

gold. 

"Germany  takes  upon  herself  a  sacrifice,  since  her  position  is 
not  that  of  a  financial  power.  She  acceptsthis  sacrifice  to  prove 
'ha'  she  wishi  s  Hie  r<  storation  of  Europe  ." 

In  Germany  the  Berlin  VorwdrU  points  to  the  agreement  as  the 

besl  proof  that  the  Germans  an-  anxious  to  fulfil  all  their  obliga- 
tion-. Meanwhile,  the  persistenl  hard  feeling  against  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  is  evidenced  in  the  added  remark  that  "the 
-pint  of  Wiesbaden  i-  not  the  spirit  of  Versailles."  The  Deutsche 
Allgt  meine  Zeitung,  one  of  the  Btinnes  newspaper  organs,  declares 
that  in  coming  to  terms  France  has  been  forced  to  recognize 
inexorable  economic  laws,  and  that  the  dangerous  tension  in  the 
international  money  market  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  first 
pa.v  m«  nt  >>f  1  ,000,000,000  marks  will  not  he  repeated.  The  task 
which  Germany  has  undertaken  i>  immense,  remarks  the  Vo88t8che 

/.<  itung,  but  the  agreement  must  be  accounted  a  notable' success 

because  i1  points  virtually  the  only  way  to  a  restoration  of  peaceful 

ditions.and  as  "our  labor  is  all  we  have  to  pay  with,  if  is  better 

to  work  i"  the  utmosl  with  head  and  hands,  than  to  search  bruit- 

I-,  in  the  world's  markets  for  paper  we  cannot  afford  t"  buy." 

In  Prance  ike  Pari-  Tempi  applauds  the  settlement  as  a  show- 

,!  faith  I.;.  Germany  a-  well  a-  oi  Prance's  wish  to  end 


squabbling  and  get  down  to  the  actual  work  of  post-war  clear- 
ance.   Nevertheless,  it  adds: 

"The  Wiesbaden  agreement  most  certainly  marks  progress 
in  our  relations  with  Germany,  but  it  does  not  change  our  policy 
of  exacting  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  It  proves  that . 
while  France  is  perfectly  able  to  safeguard  her  interests,  she  does 
not  block  the  efforts  of  Germany  to  pay  her  debts,  and  that  so 

far  as  she  can  France  will 
make  it  easy  for  any  loyal 
German  Government  to  fulfil 
its  obligations." 

The  Germans  who  oppose 
the  Wiesbaden  agreement, 
says  the  Paris  Journal  des 
Debats,  are  those  "who  wish 
to  pay  nothing  at  all,"  and 
those  of  our  Allies  who  frown 
upon  it,  "give  us  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  not  worry- 
ing about  the  restoration  of 
our  devastated  regions." 
Paris  correspondents  point 
out  that  the  Wiesbaden  com- 
pact must  be  submitted  to 
the  French  and  German  par- 
liaments and  to  the  Repar- 
ations Commission,  where 
"it  is  reported  it  may  meet 
some  opposition  from  the 
British,"  and  we  read: 


■  :  ■         „■;  '-■'-  ■■ :  "f-"?-    : 

A   GERMAN   JJBE   AT  FRANCE. 

France:   "What  do  you  mean — reconstruct  ion  ?     We're  going  to  make 
good  money  out  of  this  as  a  show-place." 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


"This  is  because  it  pro- 
vides for  payment  by  Ger- 
many to  France  of  materials 
worth  7,000,000,000  gold 
marks  in  the  next  five  years, 
which  is  more  than  France 
would  receive  under  the  t  erms 
of  the  Loudon  reparation 
ultimatum.  But  French 
statesmen  believe   that    they 

can  offer  arguments  which  will   bring  the  British  to   withdraw 

their  opposition." 

The  agreement  runs  until  May  1.  1926,  and  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  central  office  in  France  to  which  orders  from  the 
devastated  regions  will  be  directed,  and  in  turn  sent  to  a  central 
office  in  Germany,  which  will  distribute  them  to  German  industries. 
Germany  will  pay  the  manufacturer.  Totheextentof  1,000.(HM).- 
000  gold  marks  yearly  France  will  credit  Germany  on  the  part  due 
her  under  the  reparation  payments,  and  we  are  further  informed 
that  what  remains  to  be  paid  by  Germany  will  be  settled  by  a  se- 
ries of  paj  ments  from  1926  to  L935.  Altho  the  text  of  the  agree- 
ment was  made  public  only  in  part,  the  press  publish  an  unofficial 
summary  giving  some  Of  its  important  features,  as  for  instance: 

"A  French  buyer  may  negotiate  directly  with  a  German  pro- 
ducer as  to  the  amount  ..f  deliveries  and  the  prices  to  be  paid, 
pn.v  ided  he  is  able  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Germans,  but  the 
agreement  contemplates  that  transactions  will  be  arranged 
between  organizations  created  by  the  French  and  German  Gov- 
ernments, if  these  respective  organizations  should  be  unable  1 
reach  an  agreement  respecting  deliveries,  prices,  transportation 
;m(l  acceptance,  decision  as  to  disputed  points  will  be  left  to  a 
commission  of  three.     This  commission   will   be  made  up  oi 
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THE  BEAR  THAT  BITES  THE  HAND  THAT  FEEDS  IT.' 


— II  Tracaso  (Rome). 


one  Frenchman,  one  German,  and  a  third  person  chosen  by  com- 
mon consent,  or  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confed- 
eration. It  will  fix  the  price  list  every  three  months,  and  the  list 
will  correspond  to  normal  prices  in  the  interior  of  France,  less 
customs  duties  and  transportation  charges. 

" '  The  semi-official  summary  does  not  deal  with  the  question  of 
exchange.  Four  supplementary  agreements,  dealing  with  deliv- 
eries of  cattle,  machinery,  coal  and  rolling  stock,  drafted  by 
experts  to  cover  details  and  technical  points,  were  signed  by 
Mr.  Loucheur  and  Dr.  Rathenau." 

This  semi-official  summary  advises  us  that  the  credits  to  be 
made  on  the  books  of  the  Reparations  Commission  are  subject 
to  three  limitations,  as  follows: 

"1.  Only  35  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise  ''if  the 
deliveries  reach  1,000,000,000  gold  marks),  or  45  per  cent,  if 
the  total  amount  of  presentations  do  not  reach  1,000,000,000 
marks,  will  be  credited. 

"2.  Germany  will  never  be  credited  with  more  than  1,000,- 
000,000  gold  marks  to  May  1,  1926. 

"3.  Germany  will  never  be  credited  with  a  sum  superior  to 
France's  share  in  the  yearly  reparations." 

An  annex  tc  the  text  of  the  agreement  as  reproduced  in  the 
press  reads: 

"Germany  engages  to  deliver  to  France  upon  her  demand  all 
machinery  and  materials  which  would  be  compatible  with  the 
possibilities  of  production  in  Germany  and  subject  to  her  limita- 
tions as  to  supplies  of  raw  materials.  Such  deliveries  will  be  in 
accord  with  the  requirements  necessary  for  Germany  to  maintain 
her  social  and  economic  life.  This  agreement  shall  date  from 
October  1.  1921. 

"In  any  case  the  present  contract  excludes  the  products  it  is 
specified  Germany  must  turn  over  to  the  Allies  in  Annexes 
3,  5  and  6,  Part  VIII  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  The 
cumulative  value  of  the  pay- 
ments in  kind  which  Germany 
will  supply  France  in  execution 
of  Annexes  3,  5  and  6,  as  well  as 
deliveries  Germany  makes  to 
France  under  the  present  con- 
tract, will  not  exceed  7,000,000,- 
000  gold  marks  from  October  1, 
1921.  to  May  1,  1926. 

"It  is  expressly  stipulated 
that  all  deliveries  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  reconstruction  of 
devastated  regions  in  France." 


Paris  dispatches  inform  us 
also  that  the  Wiesbaden  agree- 
ments are  said  to  be  precur- 
sors of  further  pacts  because 
France  is  "beginning  to  realize 
that  she  can  no  longer  depend 
on  her  European  allies  for 
protection  against  Germany, 
and  that  only  an  Entente  with 
her  late  enemy  can  provide  a 
firm  basis  for  Europe's  eco- 
nomic restoration." 


THE    BOLSHY    IN    A    DICKENS    MAKE-UP. 

Uriah  Heepski  Plotsky:    "Believe  me,  Mr.  Bulovitch,  I'm  that 
'umblo,  I  could  never  deceive  you." 

John:    "I  believe  you.     Turn  out  your  pockets  I" 

—  The  Guardian  (Manchester). 


FAMINE  TESTING  LENINE 

THE  HOUR  OF  DOOM  has  struck  for  Soviet  rule,  say 
the  anti-Bolsheviks  in  Russia,  while  their  opponents 
grimly  retort  that  this  government  will  stand  the  test 
of  famine  as  it  has  passed  safely  through  all  former  trials.  The 
controversy  rages,  we  are  told,  even  as  the  terrible  conditions 
of  want  blacken  broad  sections  of  the  country,  and  one  refugee, 
Professor  A.  Gorovtzeff,  writes  in  the  Prague  Yolia  Rossii  that 
"absolute  collapse  of  the  Soviet  government  is  near,"  and  be- 
cause it  can  plainly  be  foreseen,  there  are  grounds  for  believing 
that  "in  order  to  retard  it,  the  Bolsheviks  will  stop  at  nothing." 
This  writer  further  predicts  that  they  will  "employ  the  method 
employed  so  often  by  despotic  bourgeois  governments  and  try 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  masses  from  the  internal  situation 
and  inflame  it  with  fears  of  international  imperialistic  policy." 
We  read  then: 

"That  is  the  more  probable  in  this  case,  since  such  a  move 
would  achieve  the  happy  combination  of  the  idealistic-  task  of 
world  revolution  with  the  purely  material  prospects  of  the 
seizure  of  grain  supplies  of  the  neighbors.  To  those  who  know 
that  in  Soviet  policies  there  can  be  nothing  unexpected,  in  the 
sense  of  their  hypocrisy  and  dishonesty,  it  is  not  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  very  call  for  help  is  capable  of  having  some  peculiar 
provocational  significance.  The  'task'  may  be  construed  to 
mean  that  if  it  becomes  clear  that  it  is  impossible  through  foreign 
relief  to  feed  the  150  millions  of  the  country's  population,  ex- 
hausted by  the  So\"iet  regime,  the  Kremlin  dreamers  might  have 
legitimate  grounds  to  address  their  call,  not  to  Europe,  but  to  the 
Soviet  proletariat,  exhorting  them  to  go  and  take  the  grain  which 
capitalistic  Europe,  you  see,  does  not  want  to  give  them. 

"At  any  rate  the  maintenance 
of  a  large  army,  which  so  sharp- 
ly contradicts  the  Bolsheviks' 
loud  protestations  of  their  de- 
sire for  peace,  can  not  but 
cause  most  serious  apprehen- 
sions in  this  respect.  In  partic- 
ular, the  concentration  of  the 
Soviet  military  forces  on  the 
Bessarabian  frontier  compels 
one  to  suppose  that  Bessarabia. 
perhaps  sooner  than  any  other 
neighboring  territory,  may  be 
in  danger  of  a  Soviet  invasion." 

The  Vremya,  a  democratic 
Russian  daily  published  in 
Berlin,  believes  it  is  impossible 
to  do  effective  relief  in  Ru>-ia 
while  the  Soviet  government 
lasts,  and  says; 

"The  question  naturally 
arises:  Is  it  possible  to  render 
substantial  assistance  in  the 
matter  of  reconstructing  the 
national  economy  of  Russia,  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  in 
particular,  if  the  economic 
policies  adopted  by  the  Soviet 
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government  are  not  abandoned?  Are  these  policies,  together 
with  the  political  system  of  Soviet  Russia  and  the  social  experi- 
ments and  methods  of  government  of  the  Communist  rulers,  not 
the  primary  cause  of  the  calamity  which  has  befallen  the  country 
and  an  obstacle  in  the  work  of  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
our  fatherland?  In  a  word,  the  problem  is  whether  interna- 
tional relief  is  expedient  when  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
Soviet  government  will  choose  other  methods  of  administration 
to  secure  the  country  against  a  repetition  of  such  calamities." 

The  comment  of  the  Bolshevist  journals  tends  to  confirm  the 
suspicion  of  their  opponents.  The  Petrograd  Pravda,  for  in- 
state .-.  remarks:  


'  sK;'£  •„*• 

M   K*VNS«fi5KS5^L 

. 

"J^§ 

'y$U,  ' ' '":-  ■'^■--.  ■ 

■i/''-'^vvTLi:'•■•":', 

THE   GRECO-TURKISH    TTMBLERS. 
Turkish  "War  Report.  Greek  War  Report. 

— The  Passing  Show  (London) 


"The  bourgeois  press 
is  in  feverish  excitement. 
for  it  imagines  that  the 
long-awaited  moment  of 
the  downfall  of  the  work- 
men's rule  in  Russia  is 
arriving.  Therefore  it  is 
probable  that  the  capi- 
talistic governments  will 
endeavor  to  utilize  this 
opportunity  to  organize 
a  new  intervention  in 
Soviet  Russia.  From  all 
parts  of  Europe  there 
come  reports  of  recruiting 
of  white  guards.  As  in  the 
past,  in  the  center  of  the 
counter-revolution  stands 
imperialistic  France,  and  she  again  instigates  Poland  and  Rumania 
against  us.  Transports  with  military  supplies  are  sent  to  Poland 
under  the  guise  of  assistance  to  the  Poles  in  Silesia.  As  before, 
rumors  are  spread  that  Soviet  Russia  is  preparing  to  advance." 

This  editorial  further  avers  that  ammunition  is  being  sent  to 
Rumania  by  way  of  Silesia  and  Jugo-Slavia  and  that  Rumania 
is  concentrating  large  military  stores  on  the  borders  of  Bessa- 
rahia.  The  Moscow  Izvestia  also  dwells  on  the  war  preparations 
against  the  Soviet  republic,  and,  discussing  the  union  of  the 
Baltic  States,  observes: 

"One  might  think  that  the  alliance  of  the  Baltic  States  would 
be  confined  to  the  smaller  border  countries,  as  Latvia,  Esthonia 
and  Lithuania.  Even  the  participation  of  Finland  was  doubtful 
for  some  time.  If  so  composed,  the  Baltic  Alliance  would  have 
had  the  character  of  self-defense  in  case  of  attack  by  a  big 
neighbor — Soviet  Russia  or  Poland.  But  what  do  we  see  in 
reality?  It  appears  that  the  Baltic  Alliance  is  planned  without 
Lithuania,  but  with  the  active  participation  of  Poland.  And  this 
at  once  changes  its  character;  from  a  defensive  it  becomes  an 
offensive  alliance — and  it  is  directed  against  Soviet  Russia. 

"To  dissuade  small  countries  from  risky  adventures,  in  which 
they  can  gain  nothing  and  can  only  lose,  would  be  a  profitless 
undertaking.  They  are  the  tools  of  the  big  imperialistic  powers, 
and  are  simply  doing  their  will.  The  bourgeois  governments 
know  better  than  anybody  else  that  Soviet  Russia  does  not  think 
of  war,  least  of  all  of  an  offensive  war.  They  know  all  that,  and 
nevertheless  continue  in  their  old  way,  or,  rather,  follow  Anglo- 
French  instructions.  That  is  their  affair.  We  can  only  say 
what  we  have  repeatedly  said:  Soviet  Russia  does  not  want 
war,  but  she  will  be  able  to  defend  her  existence  under  all  cir- 
cunistances." 

A  Bolshevik  communication,  not  designed  for  anti-Bolshevik 

consumption,  is  the  appeal  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Third  Internationale  in  Moscow  to  its  Bureau  in  Western 
Europe,  and  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  describes  it  as  "a  oon- 
fes8ion   Of  decaying   influence,"  which  reads  in  pari  : 

"The  proletariat  of  the  west  will  be  called  upon  in  the  next 
few  days  to  undergo  its  first  and  very  serious  crucial  test .    This  test 

will  be  the  organized  participation  of  the  proletariat  of  the  entire 
world    in    the   Btruggle    which    at    present    the  workers   of  Russia 

art  waging  to  save  20,000,000  of  their  brothers  from  the  clutches 
of  famine.  .  .  .  The  leaders  of  capital  realize  perfectly  well 
that,  with  the  help  of  provisions  sent  in  time,  with  the  help  of  a, 
timely  thrown  piece  of  bread  to  t  he  starv  ing  peasant .  t  hev  will  be 

able  to  undermine  the  confidence  in  the  Soviet  government  which 
is  al  present  being  displayed  by  the  working  masses  of  Russia." 


THE  GRECO-TURK  TUG-OF-WAR 

WHEN  GREEK  MEETS  TURK  then  comes  not  only 
the  tug-of-war  but  also  a  fierce  conflict  of  communiques, 
we  are  told,  and  the  outside  world  remains  more  or 
less  in  the  dark.  Yet  editorial  comments  based  on  war  reports, 
it  is  said,  are  calculated  to  let  us  read  between  the  lines  if  we 
know  how.  Now  the  official  Turkish  Nationalist  organ,  the 
Angora  National  Government,  has  no  editorial  articles,  but  a 
plenteous  array  of  detailed  statements  about  the  Nationalist 
and  the  Greek  armies  and  then-  fighting.   The  following  sentences, 

presented  mostly  in  big 
type,  give  a  fair  impres- 
sion of  the  tone  of  this 
newspaper: 

"The  Greek  army  is 
trying  to  escape  from  the 
impasse  into  which  it  has 
fallen  by  persistent  ex- 
penditure of  all  its 
strength,  but  has  been 
met  by  a  wall  of  fire  in 
every  attempt.  In  the 
bayonet  attack,  with 
God's  help,  success  al- 
ways remained  with  us. 
The  enemy  is  in  retreat. 
The  English  papers  tell 
of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Greek  soldiers  from  heat  and  thirst.  At  Athens  there  is  great 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  King  Constantine  and  the  people  regard- 
ing events  in  Anatolia.  Evil  news  comes  from  Adrianople.  A 
train  loaded  with  soldiers  and  ammunition  has  been  blown  up. 
The  Greeks  fear  Bulgaria  exceedingly." 

In  Constantinople  the  Peyam-Sabah  gives  its  leading  article 
the  cheerless  title  "The  World  Catastrophe"  and  traces  its 
extent  back  to  1914.  The  writer,  Ali  Kemal,  concludes  his 
account  of  the  evils  that  have  befallen  Turkey  as  follows: 

"Our  allies  managed  to  secure  a  sort  of  peace,  but  we  cannot 
lift  our  heads  from  war  and  calamity.  The  general  war  dragged 
on  at  disastrous  length,  shaking  all  the  actors  to  the  last  degree. 
We  were  the  weakest  of  them  all;  even  if  we  had  partially  ap- 
preciated how  weak  we  were,  we  might  in  some  way  have  escaped 
the  calamity  that  has  overtaken  us.  How  dark,  how  miserable 
that  page  of  the  record  of  the  life  of  this  nation  which  records 
that,  as  has  been  the  case  for  centuries,  those  at  the  head  of  the 
government  were  a  wholly  incompetent  set  of  men,  ignorant  of 
the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken.  If  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid's 
reign  had  lasted  five  or  six  years  longer,  he  would  have  found 
some  way  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  save  this  state  from  plunging 
into  such  an  abyss.  Well,  the  past  is  past.  What  we  ought 
to  have  done  the  moment  the  armistice  was  signed  was  to  seek 
for  peace,  to  acknowledge,  the  faults  we  had  been  guilty  of  for 
four  or  five  years,  to  punish  those  responsible  for  what  was  done, 
and  to  consider  immediately  in  all  sincerity  the  restoration  of 
relationship  with  the  victors,  and  with  very  unaccustomed  zeal 
and  celerity  to  carry  into  effect  wise  plans  to  this  end. 

"When  an  opportunity  like  tin's  was  measurably  within  reach 
we  put  war  in  the  place  of  peace.  That  seemed  better  when  the 
decisions  of  Europe  were  against  us!  It  did  not  enter  the  heads 
of  the  leaders  to  try  to  turn  those  decisions  into  peaceful  relations. 
No,  we  are  people  used  to  war,  used  to  hunger,  waul,  distress, 
but  still  proud  of  our  country,  our  state,  our  race.  In  words 
wo  are.  But  in  acts,  in  fidelity  to  country,  state  and  race, 
dare  we  face  the  record  of  these  latest  years?" 

As  to  Greek  affairs,  Athens  dispatches  relate  thai,  after 
having  given  an  account  of  the  military  situation  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  Premier  Gounaris  declared  that  "because  of  the 
international  character  of  the  Turkish  problem  a  closer  contact 
is  necessary  hit  ween  Greece  and  the  Entente  in  order  to  create 
a  basis  of  solution."  To  this  end  ho  had  sought  an  interview 
with  Premier  Lloyd  George  and  Premier  Briand,  who  accepted  bis 
proposal.     According  to  Central  News  dispatches  to  London,  the 

object  of  the  Gounaris  mission  to  thai  City,  Paris,  and  other  capi- 
tals, is  to  "raise  a  Loan  lor  proseoul  i<m  of  war  against  the  Turks." 
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GEOGRAPHY  OF  CHINA'S  POLITICS 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAND  is  the  superfactor  in  the 
puzzle  picture  of  China's  politics*  we  are  told,  and  until 
railroads  and  waterways  are  adjusted  properly,  the 
puzzle  will  remain  unsolved.  Two  thousand  years  ago  when 
China  had  an  excellent  system  of  post-roads  throughout  the 
Empire,  it  had  also  political  peace  and  prosperity.  To  regain 
this  happy  state  means  of  transport  and  communication  must  be 
reorganized,  according  to  The  North  China  Commerce  (Peking 
and  Tientsin)  which  shows  us  China  of  to-day  as  split  from  east 
to  west  into  three  groups.  The  south,  comprising  the  "pro- 
gressive and  somewhat  radical  Canton  party,"  is  led  by  Sun 
Yat  Sen.  The  north  is  under  th-^  de  facto  government  of  the 
Chihli  party.  The  Yangstze  Valley  is  nominally  under  the 
northern  rule,  but  practically  indifferent  to  its  mandates  and 
representatives,  altho  the  latter,  with  their  armies,  are  said 
to  enforce  "a  semblance  of  government."  We 
read  then: 


needs  not  only  a  Canton-Hankow  Railway  but  a  Canton- 
Hangchow  Railway,  and  Canton-Nanchang  Railway,  linking  as 
they  would  with  present  northern  lines  to  Shanghai,  Kuikiang, 
Hankow  and  Peking  China  urgently  needs  at  least  a  half 
dozen  through  traffic  lines  from  north  to  south,  and  a  dozen 
more  modern  automobile  roads  and  air  routes." 

This  monthly  expresses  its  good-will  towards  Sun  Yat  Sen  and 
his  Canton  associates  in  their  effort  to  achieve  "what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  the  best  form  of  government  in  China,"  and  it  tenders 
the  like  sentiment  to  the  "efforts  of  a  few  northern  administra- 
tors to  establish  in  spite  of  militarist  intervention  a  coordinate 
administration  for  the  common  welfare  of  China,"  but — 

"The  prime  requisite  in  basing  a  state  on  solid  economic  foun- 
dations seems  to  have  escaped  their  attention.  And  until  such 
time  as  they  come  to  reckon  with  this  pressing  need  of  intercom- 
munication and  inter-relationships  to  offset  the  geographical 
limitations  we  see  no  hope  of  a  politically  unified  China." 


"The  big  rivers  of  China  run  from  west  to  east 
affording  communication  and  commercial  relations 
necessary  to  establish  common  understanding  and 
friendly  feelings  among  dwellers  in  the  provinces 
through  which  the  waterways  run.  Apart  from 
the  Grand  Canal  which  connects  Peking  with  the 
Yangstze  Valley,  and  even  then  only  along  the 
eastern  fringe  of  the  continent,  there  are  no  natuVal 
communications  running  north  and  south. 

"If  we  go  back  some  two  thousand  years  we 
will  find  an  excellent  system  of  post-roads,  ^>aved 
with  big  flat  stones  connecting  the  capital  city  with 
all  parts  of  China,  irrespective  of  geographical 
limitations,  and  coincident  with  this  we  find  a 
politically  undivided  country,  with  its  people 
living  in  harmony  and  enjoying  a  standard  of  cul- 
ture and  progressiveness  hardly  equaled  by  any 
contemporary  civilization.  Successive  dynasties 
and  the  inroads  of  conquering  Mongols  and  Man- 
fihus  slowly  but  surely  by  the  combined  forces  of 
misgovernment,  corruption  and  individual  indo- 
lence brought  about  a  decay  of  the  magnificent 
road  communications,  and  incidentally  a  decline 
in  the  political  state." 


This    commercial     and    political    monthly   be- 
lieves a  cursory  study  of   their  own  history  and 
geography   ought   to  bring  home  to  the  Chinese 
the    futility    of    struggling    with    faction   against 
faction  to  establish  a    political   unity   that    "can 
not  exist    without   the  indispensable  basis   of   in- 
tercommunication."   China  "must  first  be  united 
mechanically  before  it  can  be  united  politically." 
The  political  units,  it  is  urged,  either  must  agree 
to  separate  into  self-governing  states  according  to 
the  will  of  their  people,  or  else  sink  their  respective  individual 
aspirations  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  united  China,  concentrate  on 
the  material  factors  through  which  alone  their  dream  of  political 
integrity  can  be  realized.     To  this  end — 


"It  must  be  made  as  easy  to  travel  and  trade  between  north 
and  south  as  it  is  between  east  and  west.  In  fact  there  must  be 
even  a  greater  inter-relationship  between  Peking  and  Canton 
to  offset  the  separation  of  many  centuries.  It  is  not  enough  that 
steamer  lines  fringe  the  coast  in  their  five-day  journeys  from 
north  to  south.  The  intervening  regions,  with  their  own  opin- 
ions, shading  off  in  ratio  to  their  proximity  to  one  or  other  of 
the  principal  units,  must  be  linked  up  with  a  network  of  com- 
munications if  not  in  proportion  to  population,  at  least  equal 
to  those  of  similar  sized   foreign  countries. 

"  This  vision  of  political  unity  probably  was  not  lost  sight  of 
in  the  more  material  interests  that  caused  the  commencement 
of  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway,  not  yet  completed,  but,  were 
it  emphasized  to  the  contending  factions,  they  would  have  sunk 
their  disputes  long  ago  and  centered  their  energies  on  the  com- 
pletion of    this   first   real   step    towards    reunification.     China 


NORTH  AND  SOUTH  CHINA  AND  THEIR  LAND  AND  WATER  ROUTES. 
Two  thousand  years  ago,  when  China  had  an  excellent  system  of  post-roads,  it  had 
also  political  peace,  and  her  land    routes  and  waterways   "must  be  reorganized  to 

regain  this  happy  state  " 


Meanwhile  Washington  dispatches  inform  us  that  China  has 
"plunged  into  a  real  civil  war"  on  the  eve  of  the  Washington 
Conference,  which  has  "decided  in  advance  that  a  settlement 
of  the  Far  Eastern  problem  is  the  necessary  preliminary  to  any 
agreement  upon  a  limitation  of  armament"  and  we  read: 

"Japanese  influence  is  alleged  to  be  involved  in  the  new  and 
significant  development.  Face  to  face  with  the  determination 
of  the  (iovernment  of  the  United  States  to  treat  only  with  the 
Peking  Government  in  dealing  with  China  affairs,  the  South 
China  Government,  headed  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  together  with 
Dr.  Wu  Ting-fang,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  decided  to 
chance  its  fortunes  upon  an  armed  advance  upon  Peking. 

"Three  divisions  of  troops  under  personal  direction  of  Dr. 
Sun,  consisting  of  about  lo.OOO  men  each,  representing  the 
armed  force  of  Kwangsi  province,  are  marching  upon  Peking. 
Their  hope  of  success  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  northern 
provinces  of  China  are  not  supporting  the  Peking  (iovernment. 

"It  is  a  desperate  move  which,  if  successful,  will  make  Dr. 
Sun  the  leading  Chinese  figuro  at  the  arms  conference.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  standing  of  the  South  China  Government 
at  the  conference  will  be  entirely  destroyed  if  it  proves  a  failure." 


Photo  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

IS    THERE    AVATER    ENOUGH    HERE    TO    SUPPLY    THE    PANAMA    CANAL? 

Overflow  from  Gatun  Lake  going  over  the  Gatun  Dam  in   1912,  before  iho  canal  was  opened.     This  overflow  is  now  used  to  operate  the  locks 

and  the  question  is  whether  it  will  always  be  sufficient. 


IS  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  TOO  SMALL? 


IN  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  or  so  the  Panama  Canal  will  be 
called  upon  to  transport  twice  as  great  a  traffic  as  it  will  now 
accommodate — three  times  as  much,  in  fact,  if  we  consider 
that  its  water  supply  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  reach  the 
mechanical  maximum.  This  water  supply  is  now  important 
because  the  canal  and  its  locks  are  largely  filled  wjth  fresh  water 
from  Gatun  Lake.  If  it  were  a  sea-level  cut,  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
like  the  Suez  Canal,  no  such  condition  would  interfere  with  its 
full  operation.  Such  a  cut  we  must  have,  in  the  not  distant 
future,  unless  the  canal  is  to  become  a  back  number.  At  least 
this  is  the  conclusion  of  V.  G.  Iden,  who  contributes  an  article  on 
this  subject  to  The  Marine  Review.    Says  this  writer: 

"The  canal  lias  cost  the  country  more  than  $360, 000,000, 
which  makes  possible  the  passage  of  some  forty  vessels  a  day 
from  oik  ocean  to  the  other.  It  is  a  tremendous  waterway,  but 
will  it  be  adequate  to  care  for  the  heavy  traffic  01  the  future'.' 
The  canal  was  opened  to  commercial  shipping  in  the  summer  of 
August,  1914.  During  1915  a  total  of  4,894,134  tons  traversed 
it .  During  1920  a  total  of  11,326, 1 19  tons  of  shipping  were  locked 
through.  It  is  estimated  by  engineers  that  the  canal  can  accom- 
modate only  50,000,000  tons  of  shipping  a  year.  If  the  traffic 
increases  at  this  same  rate,  1h<  country  will  find,  within  the  next 
twenty  years,  that  its  much  proclaimed  waterway  at  the  isthmus 
18  inadequate  to  care  for  the  demands  of  commerce.  The  canal 
v. a-  designed  after  careful  study  of  the  isthmian  meteorology, 
but  records  then  covered  a  period  of  but  fifteen  years,  and  mis- 
lake,  have  since  been  found.  For  instance  it  was  reckoned  that 
the  total  yearly  How  could  not  be  less  than  5730  cubic  bet  per 
»nd.  From  May  to  April,  1911-  1912,  it  was  1626,  that  is  to 
say.  much  below  the  minimum  admitted  by  the  engineers  to 
insure  t  he  feeding  of  t  he  canal. 

"A-  an  illustration,  a  ruling  by  the  canal  administration  in- 
structs every  one  in  the  /.one  to  report  leaky  spigots.  The  water 
3Upplj  is  too  precious  even  during  the  wet  season  to  permit  a 
little  thing  like  that  to  escape  attention. 

"  In   May,   L920,  there  was  a  scarcity  of  rain  never  before  seen. 

This  indicates  a  prospective  calamity  which  no  imaginable  stor- 
age can  counterbalance. 

"From  the  estimates  already  made,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Panama  ( 'anal  is  enclosed  in  a  limited  horizon  of  30,000,000  tons 
of  traffic  per  annum.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  reason  to 


expect  a  traffic  of  between  50,000,000  and  100,000,000  tons 
toward  the  middle  of  this  century. 

"The  only  sensible  means  of  meeting  this  prospect  is  to  enlarge 
the  canal.  It  has  been  suggested  that  another  channel  be  dug  to 
parallel  the  present  canal.  But  that  is  impossible,  as  the  observa- 
tions show  that  the  present  watershed  will  not  yield  an  adequate 
supply  of  water.  Then  it  would  be  necessary  tj  cut  through 
the  isthmus  at  another  point  and  tap  a  new  watershed.  That 
would  be  more  expensive  than  the  present  canal. 

"Ex-Secretary  of  War  Baker  suggested  that  the  country 
might  turn  to  the  Nicaragua  project  and  build  that  canal,  but 
engineers  have  ruled  against  the  scheme  owing  to  the  volcanic- 
nature  of  the  land  in  that  neighborhood.  And  should  a  second 
canal  be  built  through  Nicaragua,  what  claims  would  Panama 
have  against  this  country?  The  United  States  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Panama  to  build  the  canal  through  her  territory  to 
connect  the  two  oceans.  That  is  an  obligation  which  cannot 
now  be  avoided.  And  if  the  Panama  Canal  is  not  enlarged 
the  risk  arises  of  having  some  other  power  step  in  and  build  a 
ri\ai  canal." 

What  is  to  be  done?  Mr.  Iden  pronounces  unhesitatingly  for  a 
lock  canal  so  constructed  as  to  be  gradually  transformed  into  a 
wide  and  deep  waterway.  After  the  construction  of  the  lock 
canal,  the  excavation  would  be  entirely  executed  on  water  by 
dredges.  The  consulting  board  rejected  this  project  because 
they  did  not  know  the  progress  made  then  in  underwater 
rock  excavation.  Some  expert  engineers  are  now  ready  to 
reverse  that  decision,  as  they  believe  such  excavation  is  entirely 
feasible.     He  goes  on: 

"The  enlargement  of  the  present  canal  would  start  with  the 
dredging  and   the   transportation   by   scows  of   tlie  spoils  in   the 

lake  created  in  (he  Chagres  Valley  above  Gamboa.  The  work 
would  begin  by  enlarging  enormously  the  bed  of  the  canal* 
especially  in  that  short  section  at  the  divide  where  the  slides 
have  taken  place.     These  slides  themselves  will  lie  of  no  account 

if  the  width  ot  the  canal  is  increased  to  1,000  or  2,000  feel  at  the 
actual  level  of  the  Gatun  Lake.  Much  work  could  he  carried  out 
without  interfering  with  the  current  operations  of  traffic  through 
the  waterway. 

"America's  dependence  upon  th<  canal  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident    as   the   nation  grows.      When   tho   United  Stales 
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undertook  the  task,  it  never  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  becom- 
ing involved  in  a  world-wide  war.  Now  national  security  de- 
mands a  quick  and  efficient  channel  giving  access  to  either  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific  coast. 

"Culebra  Cut  is  one  of  the  most  serious  danger  spots  on  the 
canal.  A  slight  earthquake  would  open  a  fissure,  in  which  case 
the  canal  would  be  destroyed  the  next  day.  A  bomb  dropt 
from  the  air  might  put  the  whole  waterworks  out  of  commission. 
A  munitions  ship  was  sunk  in  the  Suez  Canal  during  the  late  war, 
and  in  order  to  move  her  out  of  the  way  of  traffic  the  British  blew 
her  up.  There  was  no  damage  done,  for  the  Suez  is  a  sea-level 
canal.  An  obstruction  in  the  Panama  Canal  could  not  be  re- 
moved so  easily. 

"It  is  entirely  possible  to  order  the  transformation  of  the  canal 
under  a  law  which  would  specify  that  the  expenses  must  be  kept 
within  the  limits  of  the  funds  to  be  borrowed  by  an  emission  of 
bonds  bearing  an  interest  not  greater  than  the  last  yearly  surplus 
of  the  revenues  of  the  canal  above  current  expenses.  When  the 
traffic  reaches  20,000,000  registered  tons,  the  canal  will  produce 
earnings  more  than  covering  all  expenditures  of  maintenance  as 
well  as  of  interest  on  the  capital  of  construction.  Probably  within 
half  the  time  necessary  for  the  transformation  into  a  sea-level 
strait,  the  canal  will  have  reached  the  financial  equilibrium. 
Before  the  transformation  is  completed,  the  canal  will  earn 
also  the  surplus  sum  necessary  to  cover  the  interest  on  the 
transformation."  

TO  TREAT  RAILWAY  CARS  MORE  GENTLY 

ARNOLD  BENNETT  says  that  American  engineers 
always  start  and  stop  their  trains  with  a  jolt,  while 
this  is  rarely  the  case  in  England.  This  may  be  due  to 
our  longer  and  heavier  trains,  or  just  to  slap-dash,  "don't-care" 
temperament.  Treatment  of 
this  kind  is  annoying  to  the 
public,  but  what  is  perhaps 
more  important  to  the  rail- 
roads, it  wears  out  the  cars. 
Rough  handling  occurs  even 
more  in  yards  than  on  the 
open  line,  and  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  unnecessary. 
The  roads  are  going  to  stop 
it,  and  they  will  be  aided  by 
a  newly  devised  instrument 
named  an  "impact-recorder," 
which  will  tell  them  the  extent, 
time,   and    exact    location    of 

cases  of  rough  handling  on  each  particular  car.  The  facts 
noted  above  were  ascertained  with  the  aid  of  this  in- 
strument, as  described  in  an  article  contributed  to  The 
Railway  Age  (New  York).  We  are  here  told  that  service 
tests  have  been  carried  to  a  point  which  is  said  to  have 
definitely  established  the  practicability  of  the  device.  The 
writer  goes  on: 

"Through  a  series  of  tests  conducted  with  a  view  of  creating 
actual  cases  of  rough  handling  and  observing  the  resulting  vibra- 
tion on  the  chart  of  the  impact  register  the  limit  of  rough  handling 
was  decided  to  be  between  two  and  three  miles  an  hour  speed  at 
the  time  of  impact. 

"After  the  test  had  been  completed,  a  number  of  machines 
were  put  into  use  in  through  merchandise  cars  operated  on  a 
regular  loading  schedule  and  handled  at  destination  by  the  agent 
in  charge.  No  traveling  inspector  accompanied  the  machines, 
but  their  records  were  removed  by  the  receiving  agents  and 
mailed  to  the  general  office  for  investigation  and  tabulation. 
The  movement  of  the  machines  was  not  advertised  and  train 
crews  did  not  know  at  any  time  when  they  might  be  handling 
the  register.  Each  case  of  rough  handling  which  resulted  was 
taken  up  with  the  superintendent  on  whose  division  it  occurred 
and  the  crew  responsible  disciplined  therefor. 

"Studies  of  records  indicate  that  97  per  cent,  of  the  rough 
handling  cases  actually  occur  in  yards.  The  question  has  been 
raised  whether  it  is  within  the  limits  of  reason  to  expect  that 
curs  may  be  handled  under  the  conditions  imposed  on  railway 
operation  without  a  certain  amount  of   rough   handling.     In 
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Courtesy  of  "The  National  Safety  News,"  Chicago 

A  SUICIDAL  SHOE  FOR  ELECTRICAL  WORKERS. 
The  X-ray  shows  the  nails  that  will  conduct   the  fatal  current, 


answer  to  this  it  is  noted  from  the  record  obtained  in  the  tests 
that  27  out  of  111  cars  under  observation  moved  from  origin  to 
destination  over  an  aggregate  distance  of  10,000  car  miles  without 
a  single  case  of  rough  handling.  There  are  also  repeated  in- 
stances where  cars  moving  over  exactly  the  same  route  received 
widely  varying  treatment.  It  is,  therefore,  estimated  that  if 
24  per  cent,  of  the  cars  can  be  handled  properly  under  present 
conditions  of  transportation  with  no  rigid  disciplinary  measures 
in  effect,  the  enforcing  of  proper  discipline  would  enable  the 
handling  of  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  the  equipment  in  the  same 
manner." 

DANGERS  OF  SOME  COMMON  THINGS 

ENVIRONMENT  MAY  ENDOW  generally  harmless 
articles  with  highly  dangerous  qualities.  C.  B.  Scott, 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Safety,  tells  in  The 
National  Safety  News  (Chicago)  how  in  an  electrical  powrer 
plant,  fishing-rods,  derby  hats,  shoes  or  watch-chains  may  be 
fatal  to  the  holder  or  wrearer.     Writes  Mr.  Scott: 

"Once  upon  a  time  a  man  thoughtlessly  walked  into  a  gen- 
erating station  with  a  long  steel  fishing-rod  over  his  shoulder, 
and  the  timely  application  of  the  prone  pressure  method  of 
resuscitation  saved  his  fast  ebbing  life. 

"Ever  after  and  even  to  this  day  men  about  the  plant  are 
telling  howr  foolish  the  man  was.  It  wras  indeed  a  foolish  thing 
to  do,  but  not  more  foolhardy  than  some  of  the  everyday  thought- 
less things  many  experienced  electrical  workers  do.  A  long 
steel  fishing-rod  is  no  better  conductor  of  electric  current  than  a 
wire  in  a  derby  hat,  a  concealed  nail  in  a  shoe.  The  long  rod 
is  only  more  conspicuously  visible  and  easier  to  place  in  contact 
with  the  source  of  electrical  energy.     We  have  only  heard  of 

one  fishing-rod  incident,  but 
we  have  also  heard  of  fatal 
electrical  accidents  caused  by 
the  hat  wire,  the  nails  in  the 
shoes,  finger-rings  and  wratch- 
chains. 

' '  One  reason  why  there  are 
so  many  accidents  due  to  elec- 
tric current  is  because  the  cur- 
rent is  not  visible.  Visible 
hazards  are  not  so  often  dis- 
regarded as  the  ones  which  can 
not  be  seen.  Unguarded  mov- 
ing machinery  looks  dangerous 
even  to  the  inexperienced. 

"Every  person  does  not  so 
readily  distinguish  the  invisible 
current  of  electricity.  Men 
employed  in  the  business  of  electrical  production  and  distri- 
bution often  have  to  apply  a  test  to  ascertain  if  wires  or  equip- 
ment are  electrically  alive  or  dead.  It  logically  follows  that 
greater  care  is  required  in  connection  with  electrical  hazards 
than  with  visible  sources  of  danger. 

"Too  little  attention  is  given  by  electrical  workers  to  the 
subject  of  unsafe  clothing,  and  by  unsafe  clothing  we  mean 
clothing  containing  metal  parts.  No  workman  in  a  generating 
plant  is  safe  while  wearing  shoes  with  metal  nails,  a  hat  with 
wire  in  the  brim,  metal  finger-rings,  watch-chain,  clothing  with 
metal  buttons,  glasses  with  metal  or  flammable  frames. 

"  Men  wrho  persist  in  ignoring  these  things  need  urgent  admon- 
ition just  as  much  as  did  the  unwise  fisherman.  In  fact,  they 
need  it  more,  because  any  one  could  see  and  appreciate  the  folly 
of  the  man  carrying  the  fishing-rod. 

"Shoes  worn  by  men  subjected  to  electrical  hazards  should 
have  wooden  pegs  instead  of  metal  nails,  derby  hats  and  cap 
visors  should  be  examined  for  metal  parts,  and  if  they  contain 
these,  should  not  be  worn. 

"Flammable  vigors  or  eye-shields  should  be  prohibited.  To 
sum  it  all  up,  particular  precaution  should  be  taken  not  to  wear 
any  clothing  about  electrically  charged  wires  or  apparatus  which 
contains  any  metal  or  flammable  part.  No  metal  trinkets 
should  be  worn. 

"The  difference  between  visible  and  invisible  hazards  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  of  the  anatomy 
of  a  pair  of  shoes  which  were  worn  by  a  deceased  electrical 
worker  at  the  moment  of  his  decease.  The  picture  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  a  danger  almost  as  obvious  as  a  picture  of  a 
man  entering  an  electrical  plant  with  a  steel  fishing-rod." 
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GETTING  READY  FOR  NEXT  TIME  AT 

PUEBLO 

IN  TIME  OF  LOW-WATER  prepare  for  floods,  George 
Washington  would  probably  have  said,  if  asked  Ins  opinion 
on  the  subject.  The  man  in  Arkansas  who  didn't  mend 
his  leaky  roof  when  the  dry  weather  pave  him  opportunity, 
"because  it  didn't  leak  then,"  is  not  a  safe  guide  for  cities  built 
on  the  Hood  plains  of  periodically  overflowing  streams.  Hence 
the  reason  for  the  plans  for  making  Pueblo  immune  to 
floods,  described  in  The  Engineering  News-Record  (New  York). 
These  include  diversion  of  the  river  to  the  bluff  side  of  the 
valley,  the  creation  of  an  overflow  channel,  and  the  use  of  the 
railroad  yards  for  extreme  flow.  If  they  are  carried  out,  the 
next  flood,  when  (not  if)  it  comes,  will  be  harmless,  and  property 
and  lives  will  be  saved.  Other  towns  on  floodable  sites  should 
take  notice  and  act  before  disaster  comes  to  teach  them  the  way. 
We  read: 

'•A  noteworthy  proposal' for  the  control  of  the  Arkansas  River 
at  Pueblo.  Colo.",  to  prevent  recurrence  of  floods  like  that  of  the 
first  week  of  June,  has  been  put  forward  by  Edward  F.  Rizer, 
civil  engineer,  of  Pueblo.  It  depends  upon  provision  of  an  over- 
flow channel  alongside  the  normal  river  channel,  normally 
utilized  as  a  park.  This  channel  would  make  the  capacity  equal 
to  the  estimated  flow  of  the  1921  flood.  To  provide  for  stdl 
higher  floods,  50  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  June,  a  wide  belt 
Of  level  ground,  adjoining  the  overflow  channel  and  in  the  plan 
assigned  to  railroad  yard  use,  is  made  to  serve  as  a  secondary 
overflow  channel,  carrying  water  four  and  one-half  feet  deep  in 
extreme  floods.  Levees  provided  with  suitable  spillways  separate 
the  river  and  the  overflow  channels  from  each  other. 

"In  applying  this  flood  control  system  to  the  Pueblo  condi- 
tions Mr.  Rizer  makes  a  relocation  of  the  Arkansas  River 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  city,  shifting  it  from  its  present 
location  (about  the  middle  of  the  valley  bottom)  to  the  southerly 
edge,  along  the  bluff.  Complete  revision  of  the  railroad  yards  now 
occupying  the  south  half  of  the  valley  bottom  would  be  required, 
as  weil  as  elimination  of  a  business  and  industrial  district  lying 
between  the  present  river  and  the  Union  Depot,  and  a  housing 
district.  .  . 

"Pueblo's  physical  location  wall  continue  to  invite  flood  dis- 
asters," savs  Mr.  Rizer  in  explaining  his  proposal,  "on  account  of 
the  size,  arrangement  and  steep  slope  of  its  drainage  area,  which 
make  the  river  flashy.  Three  extreme  floods  have  occurred 
within  a  thirtv-vear  period,  in  each  case  doing  large  damage.  By 
moving  the  river  south  against  the  bluff,  one  bank  is  secured; 
t  he  bluff  is  of  blue  shale  and  will  not  require  revetment.  Taking 
the  ordinary  flood  volume  of  65,000  cubic  feet,  the  proposed  new 
channel  is  planned  to  be  able  to  carry  this  flow.  The  'flood 
channel  park.'  about  400  feet  wide,  along  the  north  bank  of  the 


new  river  channel,  would  receive  water  over  a  spillway  at  a 
point  near  wdiere  the  river  enters  the  city.  The  area  north  of 
this  channel,  to  the  present  river,  would  be  devoted  wholly  to 
railroad  yards,  and  would  be  kept  available  for  peak  flood  flow, 
giving  a  total  flow  width  of  about  2,200  feet.  The  main  part  of 
the  city  to  the  north  would  be  separated  from  the  railroad  yards 
by  a  retaining  wall.  Communication  between  this  part  of  the 
city  and  the  district  lying  on  the  south  bluffs  would  be  by  via- 
ducts like  the  one  shown  for  Union  Avenue. 

"This  plan  was  developed  on  the  assumption  that  Pueblo 
alone  would  have  to  finance  the  flood-protection  work,  and  cor- 
respondinglv  it  gives  protection  to  the  city  only.  Should 
the  Arkansas  Valley  as  a  whole  be  included  in  the  project, 
a  detention  reservoir  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  local 
channel  improvement.    This  would,  roughly,  double  the  cost,  it 

is  stated.  .      ,,      T 

"Enlargement  of  the  channel  at  its  present  location,  Mr. 
Rizer  says,  "would  destrov  more  property  value  than  the  diver- 
sion project.  That  part  of  the  plan  involving  rearrangement 
of  the  railroad  yards  is  also  logical,  as  the  present  yards  are 
poorly  arranged  and  of  inadequate  capacity." 


SEEING  THE  EARTH  MOVE— With  a  bowl  of  water  and 
some  powdered  resin  one  may  observe  the  earth's  motion,  we 
are  told  by  S.  Leonard  Bastin  in  The  Scientific  American  (New 
York).  It  is  commonly  supposed,  says  Mr.  Bastin,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  demonstrate  the  movement  of  the  earth  without 
elaborate  apparatus,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case.    He  goes 

on: 

"In  the  first  place  select  a  room  that  is  fairly  free  from  vibra- 
tion.    Then  obtain  a  good-sized  bowl  or  tub  a  foot  or  more  in 
diameter  and  rather  deep,  and  nearly  fill  it  with  water.     Place 
this  on  the  floor  of  the  room  in  such  a  position  that  it  need  not 
be  disturbed  for  some  hours.     Get  some  finely  powdered  resin 
and  sprinkle  a  coating  of  this  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Any 
fine  substance  that  would  float  and  not  be  dissolved  for  some 
hours  would  do  as  well.     Next  secure  a  little  coal  dust  and 
sprinkle  some  on  the  top  of  the  resin  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
center  to  the  circumference.     Carry  this  line,  up  over  the  rim 
of  the  bowl,  and  make  it  broad  enough  to,  be  clearly  seen— 
say  about  an  inch  in  width.     The  bowl  may  now  be  left  for 
several  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  will  be  noticed  that  an 
interesting  thing  has  happened.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  line  of 
the  surface  of  the  water  has  changed  its  position  and  that  it  no 
longer  meets  that  which  runs  up  over  the  rim  of  the  bowl. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  black  line  on  the  surface  of  the  water  has 
swept  around  from  east  to  west.     What  has  happened  is  this: 
The  water  in  the  bowl  has  stood  still  throughout  the  time  winch 
it  has  been  left,  while  the  vessel  itself  has  been  carried  around  by 
the  motion  of  the  earth  from  west  to  east.     Another  way  of 
putting  it  is  that  the  earth  has  swung  around  through  a  consider- 
able arc  from  west  to  east,  leaving  the  water  quite  stationary. 
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OVERS-LOW  CHANNELS   FOB    PROTECTION   AGAINST  ARKANSAS  RIVER  FLOODS  AT  PUEBLO. 
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Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "The  Popular  Science  .Moii  lily,'    New  York 


AIR    VIEWS   AS    USED   BY   TRADE   ASSOCIATIONS   TO   ADVERTISE    HOUSING    AND   TERMINAL   FACILITIES. 


SELLING  LAND  WITH  AIR  MEWS 

IESSONS  LEARNED  IN  AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 
during  the  war  are  now  applied  to  commercial  use,  says 
-J  a  contributor  to  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New 
York).  There  are  firms,  he  goes  on,  that  make  a  specialty  of 
taking  airplane  views  of  factories  or  of  communities.  Manufac- 
turers have  discovered  that  an  air  photograph  gives  a  more 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  plant,  the  location  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  general  layout  than  any  number  of  ordinary  views  taken 
on  the  ground,  or  even  on  a  tower.  But  the  most  interesting 
application  of  airplane  photography  is  its  growing  use  in  the 
real  estate  business.    We  read: 

"Real  estate  is  a  difficult  thing  to  sell.  An  automobile,  for 
instance,  may  be  easily  viewed  as  a  whole.  The  prospective 
purchaser,  if  he  chooses,  may  look  on  three  sides  of  it  at  once  or, 
by  walking  around  it,  obtain  an  impression  of  the  entire  car. 

"But  the  real-estate  man  is  up  against  it.  When  Mr.  Smith 
walks  into  the  office  and  announces  that  he  is  thinking  of  buying 
a  'home  of  his  own,'  the  salesman  starts  at  a  disadvantage.  *  He 
commences  by  describing  roughly  and  usually  inaccurately  the 
various  properties  that  might  interest  Mr.  Smith.  Sometimes 
he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  show  Smith  some  photographs  of  the 
houses. 

"But  Smith  is  a  bit  wary.  He  can  not  tell  from  the  photo- 
graphs whether  the  property  is 
on  a  respectable  street  or 
whether  it  is  hedged  in  by 
factories  and  small  shops.  So 
that,  after  all  the  salesman's 
talk,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
Mr.  Smith  to  every  one  of  the 
properties.  Too  often,  when 
he  gets  there,  one  glance  is 
sufficient  to  tell  him  that  it  is 
not  what  he  wants.  His  time 
and  that  of  the  salesman  have 
been  wasted.  Now,  had  the 
real-estate  office  been  a  modern 
one,  with  an  airplane  as  the 
salesman's  assistant,  Mr.  Smith 
could  have  been  greatly  as- 
sisted in  his  search.  In  fact, 
it  is  probable  thai  it  would 
have  been  unneci  ssary  for  him 
to  leave  the  office  until  his 
selection  had  been  narrowed 
down  to  one  or  two  available 
s-  lections. 

"Harrington  Emerson,  one 
of  the  shrewdest  industrial 
counselors   and    efficiency   en- 


gineers in  the  world,  has  repeatedly  stated  that  visualization  is 
the  greatest  salesman  in  the  world.  Real-estate  dealers  are  com- 
mencing to  realize  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  in  aerial 
photographs  are  finding  the  means  to  commercialize  the  fact. 

"Nor  does  the  use  of  air  photographs  end  there.  Real-estate 
dealers  are  finding  it  to  then-  interest  to  have  an  annual  photo- 
graphic map  made  of  their  city,  thus  showing  graphically  its 
growth  from  year  to  year.  Such  a  map  would  be  of  great  value 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  prospective  customers  residing  at 
a  distance,  the  railroad,  harbor,  and  docking  facilities,  and  engi- 
neering projects  under  way  or  already  in  existence,  such  as  large 
public  buildings,  canals,  and  traction  lines.  The  cost  of  an 
annual  map  would  be  small  compared  to  the  returns.  " 


BETTER   THAN    A    DOZEN    GROl  XI)    VIEWS. 

The  aii'  view  gives  the  buyer  a  belter  idea  of  the  estate 


COLORING  ORANGES  ORANGE— This  would  seem  to  be 
like  "gilding  refined  gold,  or  painting  the  lily,"  but  it  is  done 
only  in  cases  where  a  really  ripe  orange  looks  green.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  orange-colored  oranges  that  it  is  quite  legitimate, 
thinks  S.  R.  Winters,  to  gratify  the  public  taste  in  this  case. 
He  says  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York): 

'The  marketing  of  Satsuma  oranges  is  being  speeded  up  bv  an 
artificial   process   of   discoloration   developed   by   the   Office   of 
Horticultural    and    Pomological    Investigations 'of   the   United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Laboratory  tests  have  deter- 
mined the  feasibility  of  apply- 
ing an  attractive  coloring  to 
oranges  by  exposing  the  fruit 
to    an    atmosphere    of     gases 
formed  by  an  imperfect  com- 
bustion of  petroleum  products. 
The  Satsuma  orange,   strange 
to  say,  reaches  its  most  invit- 
ing    state     for     consumption 
ral  weeks  prior  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a  yellow  color.     If 
permitted    to   remain   on    the 
tree  until  it  assumes  the  char- 
acteristic hue  of  a  ripe  orange, 
the  fruit  is  robbed  of  its  fine 
flavor.         The       time-honored 
habit  of  the  buyers  of  oranges 
is  to  specify  a  fruit  with  a  yel- 
low color,   long  considered  as 
t  be  only  sure  earmark  of  a  ripe 
orange.     Obviously,  the  fruit 
salesman  is  at  a  disadvantage 
in  marketing  the  green-colored 
specimens.    Hence  the  efforts 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
to  hasten  the  ripening  proo 
where  nature  left  a  gap." 
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LETTERS    -   AND    -    ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 
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AMERICA'S  LOVE  FOR  DANTE  TO-DAY  AND  YESTERDAY 


TAKING  A  FALL  OUT  OF  DANTE  would  seem  in  line 
with  other  literary  criticism  affected  by  our  younger 
school.  The  "Divine  Comedy"  is  found  "to  be  largely 
piffle  "  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken,  if  we  may  rely  on  a  quoted  opinion. 
Our  authority  is  Mr.  Ed  Howe  of  the  Monthly,  who  avows 
he  is  not  unwilling  to  bolster  up  his  confessed  standing  as  "the 


THE    PARIS  CHURCH   WHERE   DANTE  WORSHIPED. 

Church  of  St.  S('vcrin  where  the  pillar  soon  at  the  right  is  dedicated  to  the  Italian 

poet  who,  as  Boccaccio  asserts,  once  visited  Paris. 


worst  literary  critic  in  the  United  States"  by  quoting  the  man 
sometimes  charged  with  being  "the  best"  in  the  same  line.  And 
Mr.  Howe  admits  he  has  also  said  Dante  was  "piffle."  Despite 
these  jarring  notes,  there  is  no  denying  this  country's  interest 
in  sued  a  great  cultural  subject,  and  the  New  Republic  recalls 
the  important  part  played  by  American  literary  scholars  in 
the  Dante  revival  at  the  six  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
The  study  of  Dante,  it  points  out,  began  with  tho  romantic 
movement  in  culture.  "George  Tieknor  must  be  accounted 
as   the  father  of  Dante  scholarship,  as  of  romance  studies  in 


general  at  Harvard."  He  was  succeeded  by  Longfellow,  Lowell 
and  Norton,  who  held  famous  "Wednesday  evenings"  in  Long- 
fellow's study.     We  read: 

"The  account  Norton  gives  of  the  cooperative  effort  of  these 
scholars  in  colonial  and  provincial  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  so 
faraway  from  the  great  currents  of  the  world's  thought,  deserves 
to  be  quoted  in  the  words  which  he  spoke  to  the 
Dante  Society  on  the  occasion  of  Longfellow's  death. 
"'We  paused  over  every  doubtful  passage,  dis- 
cust  the  various  readings,  considered  the  true  mean- 
ing of  obscure  words  and  phrases,  sought  for  the 
most  exact  equivalent  of  Dante's  expression,  ob- 
jected, criticized,  praised  with  a  freedom  that  was 
made  perfect  by  Mr.  Longfellow's  absolute  sweet- 
ness and  simplicity  and  modesty  and  by  the  entire 
confidence  that  existed  between  us.  .  .  .  They  were 
delightful  evenings;  there  could  be  no  pleasanter 
occupation;  the  spirits  of  poetry,  of  learning,  of 
friendship  were  with  us.' 

"Truly  a  discipleship  not  unworthy  of  the  mas- 
ter, and  an  association  that  suggests  the  rare  and 
tender  charm  with  which  Dante  has  recorded  so 
many  human  relations. 

"In  1865,  the  six-hundredth  year  of  Dante's 
birth,  Longfellow's  translation  of  the  'Inferno'  ap- 
peared, to  be  followed  by  the  'Purgatorio'  and 
'Paradiso,'  and  Norton's  translation  of  the 'Vita 
Nuova.'  In  1872  Lowell's  essay  on  Dante  ap- 
peared. Ten  years  later,  on  May  16th,  1882,  the 
Dante  Society  was  founded,  with  Longfellow  as 
President,  Lowell  as  Vice-President,  and  Norton 
as  a  member  of  the  Council.  In  that  year  Long- 
fellow died,  to  be  succeeded  by  Lowell,  and  he  in 
turn  by  Norton.  The  Dante  Society  has  been  a 
center  of  energy  for  interest  in  Dante  in  America 
and  by  its  support  most  of  the  larger  contribu- 
tions to  Dante  scholarship  have  been  made,  espe- 
cially the  three  concordances,  that  of  E.  A.  Fay 
to  the  'Commedia,'  that  of  E.  S.  Sheldon  to  the 
minor  Italian  works,  and  that  of  E.  K.  Rand  and 
E.  H.  Wilkins  to  the  Latin  works.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  Dante  prize  brought  forward  many 
young  scholars,  of  whom  the  first  prize  winner, 
George  R.  Carpenter,  showed  by  his  essay  on  the 
Episode  of  the  Donna  Pietosa  in  the  'Vita  Nuova' 
promise  that  was  cut  short  by  his  absorption  in 
other  activities  and  by  his  untimely  death.  La- 
tham's translation  of  Dante's  eleven  letters  was 
another  effort  which  owed  its  being  to  the  society. 
It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  testimony  to  its  influence 
that  under  its  inspiration  so  many  men  of  note  in 
other  fields  have  made  contributions  to  the  study 
of  Dante.  Perhaps  by  reason  of  the  eminence-  of 
its  founders  it  has  enjoyed  a  prestige  which  has 
enabled  it  to  grant  a  sort  of  blue  ribbon  in  Ameri- 
can scholarship,  and  in  the  rising  tide  of  academic 
interest  in  physical  science,  to  maintain  a  proud 
distinction  as  a  stronghold  of  literary  study." 

Why  Danto  makes  such  a  special  appeal  as  the  history  of 
American  scholarship  shows  is  a  quostion  suggested  quite 
naturally.     Tho  writer  hero  hazards  tho  reply: 

"The  answer  is  perhaps  to  bo  found  in  a  quality  which  the 
two  most  eminent  American  critics  of  Dante  have  noted  in  hira. 
Lowell  expresses  that  quality  in  declaring  that  'Dante  had 
discovered  the  incalculable  worth  of  a  single  idea  as  compared 
with  the  largest  heap  of  facts  ever  gathered.'  The  Puritans 
had  a   passion  for  unity,   for  a  conception  of  the  universe,  as 
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opposed  to  a  pluriverse.  This  explains  the  predominance  of 
monistic  idealism  in  American  philosophy,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  Henry  Adams  when  such  a  world  view  was  denied  him. 
The  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  ranging  from  Unitarianism 
to  Agnosticism,  kept  this  desire,  and  if  they  could  not  find  its 
satisfaction  in  philosophy  they  found  it  at  least  in  literature, 
in  the  medieval  Dante.  One 
may  ask  why  they  did  not  turn 
rather  to  their  own  poet,  to 
Milton.  Obviously  the  reason 
is  that  Milton  stood  too  near 
them.  His  world  order  is  too 
closely  an  expression  of  the 
Christian  mythology  which  they 
had  renounced.  Dante  gave 
them  the  rich  and  perfect  con- 
cept of  a  world  unity,  and  that 
the  faith  which  inspired  it  was 
alien  from  theirs  made  the  ap- 
peal of  his  art  so  much  the 
greater.  And  it  is  in  this  appre- 
ciation of  the  unity  of  Dante 
that  Mr.  Santa yana  with  his 
Catholic  heritage  and  classical 
attitude  joins  the  neo-Puritan 
critics  in  saying: 

" '  His  poetry  covers  the  whole 
field  from  which  poetry  may 
lie  fetched,  and  to  which  poetry 
maybe  applied,  from  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  heart  to  the 
outward  bounds  of  j.iature  and 
of  destiny.'  " 

Two  special  Dante  collec- 
tions exist  in  this  country,  one 
is  housed  at  Harvard  and  another 
at  Cornell.  The  usefulness  of 
these  has  been  enhanced  by  care- 
ful bibliographical  work.  Uni- 
versities, even  as  remote  from 

Italy  as  Oxford,  cherish  the  tradition  that  Dante  once  visited 
them.  Little  as  scholars  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  travel- 
ers, it  is  undoubted  that  he  once  went  to  Paris. 


library.  Popular  library  work  for  the  people,  she  said,  seemed 
to  be  unknown  in  France,  yet  the  few  books  that  survived  the 
war  were  found  by  the  people  to  be  the  greatest  treasures  imag- 
inable. American  workers  were  asked  for  books  first.  'We 
will  take  less  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  if  you  will  only 
give  us  some  books,'  was  a  common  remark  by  the  \illagers. 


A   MILITARY   PAGEANT   FC  R   THE    ITALIAN    POET. 

Before  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  on  September  17,  Florence  celebrated  the  return  of  her  forces  from  the  battle 
of  Campaldino,  where  on  July  11,  1289,  Dante  fought  for  the  Guelphs  against  the  Tuscan  Ghibillines. 


MORE  BOOKS  AND  LESS  BREAD  FOR 
DEVASTATED  FRANCE 

THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SYSTEM  is  making  an 
entrance  into  France  and  showing  some  of  the  uni- 
versal phases  of  pioneer  work.  Give  us  more  books 
and  less  bread,  was  practically  the  request  of  the  dwellers  in 
the  devasted  areas,  and  the  American  Committee  for  the  Devas- 
tated Region  of  France  began  at  once  after  peace  to  replace  its 
purely  physical  relief  work  by  social  and  educational  endeavors. 
The  program  includes  public  health,  physical  education,  nursing, 
public  libraries,  manual  training  and  playgrounds.  Miss 
Jessie  Carson,  director  of  the  committee's  library  activities, 
gave  an  account  of  the  work  illustrated  by  moving  pictures 
before  the  Library  Association  of  Manchester,  England,  and 
the  report  of  her  address  in  the  London  Times  is  the  first  infor- 
mation we  have  seen  of  these  endeavors.  The  report  does  not 
give  her  words  directly,  but  alter  the  usual  British  newspaper 
manner : 

"The  territory  covered  by  the  operations  of  the  committee 
extends  over  103  communes  and  12S  villages  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Soissons.  Fifty  traveling  libraries  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  library  section  in  50  different  villages.  There  are 
five  reading  rooms  with  up-to-date  furniture,  made  by  French 
labor  from  pitch  pine  imported  from  America.  Three  American 
librarians  are  in  charge  of  the  work,  with  seven  French  assistants, 
one  of  whom  is  now  on  her  way  to  the  United  stales  to  receive 
professional  training  in  librarianship. 

"  Miss  Carson  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  efficiency  and 
intelligence  of  the  women  motor  drivers,  all  British,  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  necessary  transport  work  for  the  village 


To-day  15,000  books  were  in  use,  specially  selected  as  to  sub- 
ject matter,  and  these  were  distributed  in  five  reading  rooms  and 
50  permanent  libraries.  This  was  the  achievement  of  15  months. 
The  cost  had  been  only  200,000f.  (about  £3,770),  including  the 
purchase  and  binding  of  the  books,  all  the  initial  expenses,  the 
first  subscriptions  to  magazines,  and  all  salaries. 

"Statistics,  however,  said  Miss  Carson,  did  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  work  had  wonderful  humanizing  aspects.  Altho 
the  people  of  France  loved  good  books  they  seemed  to  know 
nothing  of  the  possibilities  of  library  work,  but  by  the  means  of 
these  traveling  village  libraries  in  the  devasted  areas  a  real 
'library  atmosphere'  had  been  created.  Difficulty  had  at  first 
been  experienced  in  getting  adolescent  boys  and  girls  into  the 
libraries.  Yet,  without  this,  she  would  have  considered  the 
work  a  failure.  Success  had  been  achieved  in  getting  these 
classes  of  frequenters  into  the  libraries,  as  t'>e  film  subsequently 
showed." 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  devotes  a  long  edii.nial 
to  this  report  and  soine  of  the  problems  that  it  brings 
forward : 

"There  could  be  no  better  proof  of  the  keenness  of  these 
hungry  souls  than  the  postponement  of  their  bodily  hunger  to 
the  interests  of  their  intellectual  needs.  In  her  experience  Miss 
Carson  has  found  a  great  lack  of  French  translations  of  English 
works,  especially  of  children's  books  and  animal  stories;  and 
sin  wants  to  have  .Mrs.  E wing's  tales  and  .Mr.  C.  G.  Roberts's 
admirable  anecdotes  made  available  for  French  boys  and  girls. 
Certain  books  have  become  popular.  For  instance,  much  of 
the  work  of  R.  L.  Stevenson,  to  which  might  be  added  Fenimore 
Cooper's  novels,  'Swiss  Family  Robinson' — despite  its  unscien- 
tific character — and  the  immortal  'Robinson  Crusoe.'  But 
the  children  have  their  dislikes  as  well  as  their  favorites.  App 
ently  they  cannot  make  head  or  tail  of  'Alice  in  Wonderland,' 
which  can  hardly  surprize  us,  and,  according  to  Miss  Carson, 
Kipling  is  only  popular  for  his  "Kim.'  which  is  studied  by  Boy* 
Scouts." 

The  Telegraph  goes  on  to  correct  a  possible  impression  that 
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Kipling  is  not  "largely  translated"  into  French  or  "tolerably 
well  known  in  Paris": 

"Some  years  ago  there  was  a  boom  for  Kipling  in  the  French 
capital,  and  men  like  Robert  d'Humieres  and  Savine  and  Louis 
Fabulet  were  busily  engaged  in  rendering  him  into  French. 
Above  all.  Andre  Chevrillon  devoted  a  good  many  pages  to  the 
poet  of  Imperialism  in  his  'Etudes  Anglaises'  in  a  discerning 
and  critical  spirit,  which  showed  no  little  sympathy  with  a 
writer  not  perhaps  very  congenial  to  the  French  temperament. 
Of  course  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  make  Kipling  under- 
stood by  the  average  French  reader.  Xor  has  the  effort  been 
always  successful.  For  instance,  Kipling  wrote  a  curiously 
imaginative  little  story  under  the  title  'They' — 'they'  meaning 
vague,  phantom  existences,  especially 
the  ghosts  of  little  children  which 
haunt  the  imagination  of  a  spin- 
ster. To  find  in  French  the  word 
'Eux'  —  which  is  indeed  a  literal 
translation — seems  somehow  to  strike 
an  entirely  different  note.  In  an 
similar  fashion  we  have  the  well- 
known  anecdotes  for  children  which 
Kipling  called  'The  Just-So  Stories.' 
How  is  this  title  to  be  turned  into 
French?  'Contes  comme  ca'  does 
not  seem  particularly  happy.  Per- 
haps 'Contes  qui  s'expliquent '  comes 
nearer  to  the  sense  of  the  original — 
stories  which  cannot  help  being  what 
they  are,  stories  which  every  child 
would  accept  in  their  entirety,  as, 
for  instance,  the  humorous  account 
of  the  cat  that  walked  by  himself, 
to  whom  all  places  and  times  were 
alike,  and  who  was  cleverer  than  all 
the  beasts  of  the  field." 

From  this  The  Telegraph  is  easily 
led  into  an  interesting  consideration 
of  the  differences  of  the  French  and 
the  English  mind  which  the  effort  of 
translation  so  forcibly  brings  out: 

"If  a  clever  Frenchman  wanted 
to  understand  Kipling,  he  would 
probably  achieve  his  object  through 
his  familiar  acquaintance  with  Pierre 
Loti,  or,  it  might  be,  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant. Loti  would  give  him  the  in- 
terest, so  strong  in  Kipling,  of  foreign 
regions  and  alien  civilizations,  'exot- 
isme, '  as  the  French  call  it,  the 
passion  for  the  foreign.  Maupas- 
sant   would  supply    the"  realism,  for 

both  he  and  Kipling  belong  to  the  realistic  school,  and  pas- 
sionately desire  to  paint  things  as  they  are  without  roman- 
tic illusion.  But  when  we  come  to  individual  pieces  a 
strange  divergence  between  the  tastes  and  predilections  of 
London  and  Paris  is  at  once  discernible.  Take  Kipling's  novel, 
'The  Light  that  Failed.'  What  is  the  main  theme?  We  should 
be  inclined  to  say  that  the  novelist's  subject  was  the  joys  and 
sorrows,  the  temptations,  the  anguish,  the  despair  of  an  artist. 
Naturally  we  are  thinking  of  the  hero,  the  unhappy  Dick,  who 
made  such  a  tragic  shipwreck  of  his  life.  But  with  Maupassant's 
'Notre  Coeur'  in  his  hand,  the  Frenchman  picks  out  for  sym- 
pathy and  praise  the  figure  of  Maisie,  the  heroine,  a  woman 
incapable  of  love.  Maisie,  with  the  limitations  of  her  tempera- 
ment, ruined  Dick,  and  it  is  this  side  of  the  tragedy,  engineered 
by  the  character  of  the  heroine,  which  appeals  to  the  French 
writer.  Or  let  us  take  Andre  Chevrillon's  estimate  of  Kipling's 
great  hymn.  'The  Recessional.'  He  finds  it  'hai.smble,'  hateful. 
It  is  not  easy  for  us,  we  will  not  say  to  accept  such  an  estimate, 
but  even  to  understand  it.  The  'Recessional'  is  described  as 
an  intensely  egotistic  poem,  in  which  an  Knglishman  thanks 
God  in  the  spirit  of  the  I'harisee  1  hat  he  is  not  like  other  men. 
lb-  is  accommodating  himself  to  a  passing  mood  of  modesty 
which  he  does  not  in  reality  fee],  he  remains  throughout  the 
self-righteous  egotist.  It  is  a  curious  verdict;  for  the  extra-or- 
dinary thing  about  the  'Recessional,'  when  once  we  have  gol 
over  our  surprize  thai  Kipling  should  have  written  it  at  all, 
is  that  it  is  so  simple,   so  utterly  devoid  of  self -consciousness. 


It  might  be  the  voice  of  some  older  Puritan  in  Cromwell's 
time  telling  us  in  grave  and  noble  accents  to  beware  of  national 
pride.  But  however  little  appreciation  is  extended  to  the 
'Recessional,'  'The  Jungle  Book'  is  given  a  very  different 
reception.     No  book  has  won  higher  praise  from  French  critics." 


HALF-PRICE  FOR  HALF-LENGTH  ART 


O 


THE   LORD   AND   THE   PAINTER. 

Sir  William    Orpen    standing    before  the   sitting  "Lord 

Leverhulme'    who  thought  such  a  portrait  as  done  by 

Orpen  worth  only  half  a  "full-length." 


NE  OF  ENGLAND'S  TITLED  GENTLEMEN  is 
apparently  fond  of  being  portrayed  by  famous  artists, 
but  he  has  his  own  opinions  of  the  value  of  the  results 
and  the  rights  of  ownership,  and  they  may  be  said  to  vary  con- 
siderably from  the  ideas  Whistler 
used  to  hold  of  the  rights  of  the 
artist  on  his  own  work.  Whistler 
granted  nothing  more  to  the  man 
who  paid  for  the  artist's  work  than 
the  rights  of  reverent  custodianship. 
If  he  were  now  living  he  might  find 
in  Lord  Leverhulme  material  for  an 
additional  chapter  to  the  "Gentle 
Art  of  Making  Enemies."  Lord 
Leverhulme  sat  a  year  or  two  ago 
to  the  famous  painter,  Augustus 
John,  and  when  the  canvas  was  sent 
home  he  trimmed  off  a  generous 
margin  because  he  found  the  picture 
an  inconvenient  size.  Recently  he 
has  been  painted  by  Sir  William 
Orpen,  and  argues  that  the  work  is 
worth  only  half  the  original  sum 
agreed  upon  because  the  painter  per- 
suaded him  to  be  "done"  sitting 
down  instead  of  standing  "full 
length,"  which  he  was  in  the  begin- 
ning willing  to  agree  would  be  worth 
£3000.  The  dispute  furnishes  an  art 
topic  for  the  British  papers  and  con- 
vinces the  London  Times  that  the 
British  public  is  often  unjustly  ac- 
cused of  indifference  to  art.  At 
least — 


"It  has  a  curious,  irrelevant  inter- 
est in  art  as  a  commodity,  the  price 
of  which  is  incalculable.  It  is  excited 
when  some  picture  is  sold  for  many 
thousands  of  pounds,  because  it  can 
see  no  reason  why  that  picture  should  fetch  more  than  another; 
and  often  there  is  no  intelligible  reason.  It  is  also  excited  when 
there  is  a  dispute  about  the  authorship  of  a  piettire,  because,  if  it 
is  by  Romney,  say,  it  is  worth  a  great  sum,  while  if  it  is  by  some 
one  else  it  is  not;  and  the  public,  naturally,  cannot  understand  why 
this  should  be  so.  Finally,  it  is  excited  when  there  is  a  dispute 
between  an  artist  and  his  customer  about  the  price  of  a  picture, 
again  because  this  is  a  matter  that  does  not  appear  to  be  deter- 
mined by  ordinary  economic  principles.  At  the  present  moment, 
for  instance,  there  is  a  dispute  between  Lord  Leverhulme  and 
Sir  William  Orpen  because  Sir  William,  having  agreed  to  paint 
a  full-length  portrait  of  Lord  Leverhulme  standing  for  £3,000, 
did  in  fact  paint  one  of  him  sitting  and  demands  the  same  price 
for  it.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  question  not  of  art  at  all,  but  of 
business,  and  no  more  interesting  than  any  other  business  dispute. 
Sir  William  contracted  to  supply  a  certain  article  for  a  certain 
price;  and  the  only  question  is  whether  he  has  supplied  such  ;m 
article  or  one  of  less  value.  But  no;  to  the  public  it  is  a  question 
ot  art,  because  the  price  of  works  of  art  is  incalculable  and  sub- 
ject to  laws  of  its  own. 

"We  express  no  opinion  on  the  dispute  because  we  have  no 
means  of  forming  one,  and  because  it  is  no  more  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic interest  than  any  other  dispute  about  a  contract.  What  is 
interesting  is  the  prevailing  confusion  of  thought  on  such  ques- 
tions. Art  itself  is,  or  should  be,  a  matter  of  great  moment;  but 
not  the  price  of  works  of  art,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  important 
that  art  is  is  of  merit,  whether  painters  or  writers  or  musicians  or 
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craftsmen,  should  be  able  to  earn  a  decent  living  by  their  work. 
But  on  that  point  the  public  is  not  much  interested;  at  least 
many  artists  of  merit  and  even  of  genius  are  not  able  to  earn  a 
decent  living.  Van  Gogh,  whose  pictures  now  sell  for  thousands, 
when  he  was  alive — and  he  died  only  twenty  years  ago — could 
seldom  get  more  than  five  pounds  for  a  picture;  the  public 
interest  in  him  grows  in  proportion  as  others  profit  by  his  work. 
But  on  this  kind  of  interest  art  cannot  thrive,  because  it 
is  an  interest  not  in  art,  but  in  prices.  Sir  William  Orpen's 
portrait  of  Lord  Leverhulme  may  be  a  masterpiece;  but  if 
it  were  the  greatest  masterpiece  of  modern  times,  and  if  the 
sum  in  dispute  were  not  £3,000,  but  £30,  we  should  hear 
nothing  about   it." 


OUR  RESENTMENT  OF  CRITICISM 

ONE  OF  OUR  OLDEST  TRADITIONS,  alongside  that 
ore  which  admits  we  are  a  young  country,  is  that  "we 
have  no  critics,  no  criticism."  The  reproach  dates 
openly  as  far  back  as  Poe,  and  appears  to  be  in  a  peculiarly 
aggravated  state  at  present. 
The  radical  journals  who  never 
let  us  forget  our  shortcomings 
are  the  ones  now  most  exercised 
over  this  one.  The  New  Re- 
public, to  be  sure,  is  only  half 
convinced  of  the  truth,  and 
quotes  the  charge  from  Mr. 
Conrad  Aiken  with  the  re- 
minder that  it  has ' '  an  exquisite 
provincialism  of  its  own."  Poe 
"echoed  the  Colonial  cry"  that 
"we  have  no  critics,  no  criti- 
cism," and  Henry  James  came 
along  to  berate  Poe's  perform- 
ance in  that  line  as  "provin- 
cial." The  New  Republic  finds 
this  in  the  nature  of  things: 


"That    James  should   have 
gone    so    wrong  on  Poe    and 
Whitman  is  not,  in  the  nature 
of    things,    extraordinary.     It 
was  the  fashion  of    Colonials 
then,  as  it  is  now,  to  apologize 
for  American  literature  abroad, 
to  meet    the   charge    of    pro- 
vincialism   more    than    half    way,    to    be    a   little  masochistic. 
Not  until  France   and  England  took   a    mandate  for  Poe  and 
Whitman   did  they  become  reputable  for  the  timid  esthete  in 
America." 

The  troubles  of  Mr.  Aiken  were  brought  about  by  disparaging 
criticism  passed  on  Henry  James  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken.  The 
same  gentleman  precipitates  another  overhauling  of  our  critical 
baggage  in  a  contemporary  member  of  The  Freeman.  The  writer 
of  the  "Reviewer's  Notebook"  quotes  a  recent  observation  of 
Mr.  William  Allen  White  to  the  effect  that  "he  would  like  to 
collect  a  number  of  the  more  or  less  youthful  pessimists  who  are 
at  present  raking  America  with  their  criticism  and  duck  them 
in  the  town  pump."  The  "Reviewer"  here  admits  that  "of  the 
critics  in  question  few  indeed  are  not  open  to  the  retort  that  they 
are  themselves  no  more  essentially  civilized  than  the  civilization 
they  attack."  But  aside  from  "these  same  vipers"  the 
"Reviewer"  comes  back  to  the  old  cry  that  "there  is  no  criti- 
cism in  America  at  all." 

As  a  people  we  do  not  understand  criticism,  he  declares,  and 
the  reason  for  our  blighted  condition  is  "because  we  have  had 
none. ' '    Then  to  prove  it : 

"We  have  had,  in  all  the  course  of  our  history,  no  such  candid 
friend,  no  such  'national  conscience'  as  every  European  country 
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has  had  within  the  last  two  or  three  generations;  and  accordingly 
we  can  not  seriously  question  Mr.  Meredith  Nicholson's  belief 
that  'if  there's  any  manifestation  on  earth  of  a  divine  ordering 
of  things,  it  is  here  in  America.'  That  is  the  sort  of  belief  the 
Philistine  majority  in  every  population  cherishes  in  its  heart; 
but  America  is  the  only  country  in  which  for  generations  the 
Philistine  majority  has  been  able  to  utter  that  belief,  retarding 
as  it  is,  unchallenged.  .  .  . 

"There  was  Emerson  who,  deploring  the  imperfections  of  our 
life  eloquently  enough,  was  the  very  incarnation  of  a  fatalistic 
optimism.  There  was  Lowell,  so  conscious  of  a  certain  conde- 
scension in  foreigners  that  he  could  not  sufficiently  draw  the  veil 
over  the  shortcomings  of  his  countrymen.  There  was  Howells 
with  his  rosy  vision  of  the  American  scene,  all  the  more  deceptive 
because  he  profest  an  intransigent  realism.  There  was  Henry 
James,  whom  nothing  could  have  induced  to  live  in  this  country; 
did  he  not  apologize  in  one  of  his  prefaces  for  having  referred 
disrespectfully  to  Northampton,  Mass.,  adding  just  so  much 
thereby  to  the  ultimate  obloquy  that  has  befallen  the  traducers 
of  the  American  small  town?  In  the  old  days  those  who  were 
unable  to  put  up  with  life  in  the  East  went  West,  and  those  who 
were  unable  to  put  up  with  the  country  at  all  went  to  Europe; 

and  the  voices  of  the  countless 
traveling  foreigners  who  told 
the  ugly  truth  about  us  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic  were 
all  hushed  after  the  Civil  War. 
Every  one  waited,  waited,  by 
common  consent, to  see  how  the 
great  democratic  experiment 
was  going  to  work  out;  we  had 
sixty  years  of  grace,  while  all 
the  oracles  were  dumb.  And 
at  the  end  we  found,  naturally 
enough,  that  we  had  forgotten 
what  an  oracle  is. 

"In  short,  all  sense  of  values 
had  been  submerged  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  obliged 
to  take  Mr.  White  and  Mr. 
Nicholson  at  their  word  and 
assume  that  they  do  not  know 
the  difference  between  a  banjo 
and  a  lute  or  between  Kansas 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
We  are  obliged  to  assume 
again,  in  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  public  which  reads  the 
best  magazines  has  ceased  to 
feel  the  distinction  between 
Mr.  Scott  Fitzgerald  and  a 
real  genius  or  between  Mr. 
Edison  and  a  real  sage.  Mr.  Edison  is  permitted  to  occupy 
the  pedestal  of  a  national  worthy  while  he  offers  a  prize 
to  any  one  who  can  express  in  five  words  the  patent  truth  that 
the  phonograph  is  'more  than  a  machine.'  And  as  far  as  one  is 
aware,  none  of  the  defenders  of  the  American  tradition  has  yet 
challenged  Mr.  Edward  Bok  for  adopting  the  word  'Americaniza- 
tion' as  a  legitimate  description  of  a  career  that  has  been  con- 
sistently devoted  to  the  vulgarization  of  American  life.  To  the 
public  in  our  day,  in  other  words,  the  whole  public  virtually  (save 
for  the  lunatic-fringe,  the  small  protesting  minority),  one  thing 
is  absolutely  as  good  as  another.  And  therefore,  being  color- 
blind to  the  values  in  the  name  of  which  criticism  speaks,  it  sees 
nothing  but  the  animus  in  this  criticism  and  regards  it  as  merely 
insulting.  This  would  be  true  if  our  criticism  were  ten  times 
surer  of  its  values  than  it  is;  we  can  be  certain  that  Mr.  White 
would  just  as  readily  duck  an  Ibsen  as  a  Mencken." 

Paying  this  tribute  to  our  periodical  literature,  the  writer 
says: 

"The  conservative  reviews,  in  so  far  as  they  are  critical  at  all, 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  radical  reviews;  they  have 
themselves  neither  taste  nor  principle;  otherwise  they  too  would 
perceive  that  American  life  is  far  from  amiable  or  beautiful  or 
interesting  or  successful  and  would  set  about  in  their  own  way 
helping  to  make  it  so.  As  it  is,  they  only  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  'Americanism,'  now  dominant  and  all  but  unchallenged, 
the  rise  and  spread  of  which  through  the  world  was  the  nightmare 
of  those  very  European  critics  of  the  nineteenth  century  whose 
standards  they  themselves  profess  to  uphold." 


SITTER   FOR   PORTRAIT   CONTRIVES   TO   GET 
HIS    KNEES    IN    AT    HALF-LENGTH     RATES. 

— Dowd  in  Punch  (London.) 


THE  PROCESSION  TO  THE  VATICAN 


THE  RUSH  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENTS  to  the  Vati- 
can since  the  war  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the 
nligio-political  history  of  the  day  which  is  creating 
profound  interest  in  all  religious  circles,  especially  since  the  present 
trend  may  bring  a  return  of  the  Papacy  to  greater  prestige 
in  all  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Tho  all  these  journeys  back  o\  er 
a  once  well  traveled  path  are  said  to  he  largely  political  in  their 
inspiration,  the  movement,  runs  a  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council  editorial  published  in  Catholic  papers,  "goes  deeper 
than  that.  The  nations  would  not  he  much  concerned  about 
bettering  their  stand  with  the  Vatican  if  they  did  not  realize 
with  impressive  force  that  the  Vatican  has  greatly  bettered  its 
position  with  mankind."  Before  the  war  the  Vatican  had 
diplomatic  relations  with  a  dozen  states;  now  it  has  such  rela- 
tions, either  by  sending  a  representative  or  receiving  one,  or,  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases,  by  both  sending  and  receiving,  with 
twenty-five.  The  recent  return  of  France  to  her  former  am- 
bassadorial relations  "has  raised  the  diplomatic  edifice  of  Rome, 
the  world-position  of  the  Papacy,  to  such  a  height,"  writes 
L.  J.  S.  Wood  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  "that  the  world  can  not 
help  noticing  it.  The  Holy  See — to  change  the  metaphor — 
seems  to  be  riding  on  a  great  wave  resulting  from  the  storm  of 
world-war;  and  the  world  may  wonder  where,  how  far,  and  in 
what  direction  it  may  steer  itself  or  may  be  carried."  Quality 
of  relations,  too,  as  well  as  quantity,  we  are  told,  have  bettered. 
Prior  to  the  war  the  Vatican  sent  to  foreign  powers  only  five 
nuncios,  including  those  of  the  second  class,  and  two  internuncios; 
it  received  only  two  ambassadors  and  twelve  ministers  from  foreign 
states.  Now  it  sends  out  nineteen  nuncios  and  five  internuncios, 
receiving  eight  ambassadors  and  seventeen  ministers.  Govern- 
ments formerly  without  relationships  have  established  them. 
Governments  which  had  broken  off  relations  have  reestablished 
them.  Governments  which  had  secondary  relations  have  raised 
them  to  first-class. 

The  British  Empire  is  prominent  in  the  first  category.  It  sent 
a  minister  on  special  mission  in  1914  to  explain  its  aims,  purposes 
and  conduct  in  the  war.  Now  the  special  mission  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  permanent  legation.  Holland  sent  a  representa- 
tive to  the  Vatican  in  the  spring  of  1915,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  to  the  country's  special  Interest  that  peace  should  be  brought 
about  as  soon  as  possible  and  that  it  should  cooperate  with  the 
Vatican.  Now  that  peace  has  come,  Holland  has  made  its 
relations  permanent,  receiving  a  separate  internuncio  instead  of  a 
subordinate  share  in  the  Nuncio  at  Brussels.  In  this  category 
come  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia  and  the  other  states 
which  have  risen  from  the  war.  In  the  second  category  France 
is  the  outstanding  figure,  having  lived  up  to  Cardinal  Merry 
del  Val's  characterization  of  her  that  she  was  "too  great  a  lady 
to  come  up  the  hack  stairs"  and  resumed  full  ambassadorial 
relations.  The  third  is  numerous:  the  German  Embassy  re- 
placing the  Prussian  Legation,  and  Belgium,  Chile,  Brazil,  and 
Peru  rai^intr  their  legations  to  the  lull  rank  of  embassies.  All 
this  has  come  about,  we  are  told,  without  objective  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Pope.  The  civil  governments  have  approached  the 
Pope,  not  the  Pope  the  civil  governments,  tho  a  cordial  welcome 

in  every  ease  has  been  extended.  Notable  as  an  exception  in  the 
genera]  list  is  Italy,  now  pracl  icallj  the  Only  great  European  nation 
without    representation    at    the    Vatican.      The    position    between 

the  Quirinal  and  the  Papacy  remains  as  it  was  in  1870,  when 

the  Pope  was  shorn  of  his  temporal  power  and  became  a  volun- 


tary prisoner  in  the  Vatican.  But  much  water  has  flowed  under 
Tiber  bridges  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  various  stepping 
stones  Inn  e  been  cast  along  which  a  permanent  pathway  be- 
tween the  two  may  be  built.  Pope  Benedict  XV  has  relaxed 
the  rule  prohibiting  the  heads  of  Catholic  states  from  visiting 
Rome,  tho  in  his  encyclical  of  reconciliation  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  concession  "must  not  be  interpreted  as  a  renunciation 
of  its  sacrosanct  rights  by  the  Apostolic  See";  and  means  of 
communication  between  the  two  authorities  are  kept  open. 
Now,  we  are  told,  the  next  move  must  come  from  the  Italian 
Government.  If  the  question  were  put  before  the  people,  after 
the  explicit  example  set  by  France,  the  writer  assures  us,  "the 
proposal  might  go  through — all  other  circumstances  being  favor- 
able— on  a  wave  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  in  addition  to  religious 
satisfaction  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  patriotic  note 
would  drown  what  little  sectarian  clamor  might  arise."  But 
however  the  Italian  situation  may  develop,  the  procession  of 
other  nations  of  the  world  toward  the  Vatican,  declares  the 
writer,  "is  certainly  one  of  the  great  historical  phenomena  to 
be  noted  among  the  results  of  the  great  war." 

"But  to  prophesy  as  to  future  historico-political  possibilities 
arising  from  it  woidd  be  prenature,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
very  sudden  way  in  which  it  has  come  about.  There  is  a  point, 
however,  which  rivets  the  attention.  No  one,  in  considering 
to-day's  phenomenon,  can  help  thinking  of  old  times,  when  the 
Pope  had  relations  and  agreements  with  all  the  Powers  of  the 
world — the  historico-political  world  that  counted  then — Europe. 
Such  relations  were  between  temporal  sovereigns  of  states  and 
the  Pope — who  also  was  temporal  sovereign  of  a  state,  but  at 
the  same  time  supreme  spiritual  sovereign  of  the  Catholic  princes 
with  whom  he  had  relations." 

Times  have  changed,  as  the  Pope  is  reported  to  have  said 
more  than  once  lately;  and  "if  we  run  down  the  list  to-day  we 
find  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty  of  Spain  the  only  remaining 
sovereign  of  the  class  of  the  olden  days."  There  are,  of  course, 
Catholic  states  represented  at  the  Vatican,  such  as  Poland, 
Belgium,  Bavaria,  even  France,  and  others: 

"But  Rome's  diplomatic  relations  with  the  world  to-day  are 
not  with  Catholic  princes,  but  with  'democratic'  states,  rep- 
resented by  parliaments  and  prime  ministers.  It  has  been  said 
in  disparagement  of  limited  companies  that  they  have  'no  souls 
to  be  saved  or  bodies  to  be  kicked.'  In  the  old  days  of  Catholic 
princes  and  of  the  Temporal  Power,  both  these  conditions  stood. 
Such  entities  to-day  have  the  first  half  of  the  phrase  only  in  the 
measure  of  righteousness  of  feeling  exprest  in  the  policy  of  the 
nation  influencing  the  government;  and  the  second  half  stands 
only  in  the  lessened  and  entirely  changed  measure  of  adjustment 
of  diplomatic  differences.  In  truth,  to-day  Rome's  aspect  in  its 
relations  with  (he  world  flocking  to  it  must  be  very  different  from 
that  of  olden  days.  How  it  will  align  itself  will  be  matter  for 
interesting  study  by  future  students  of  history. 

"And  it  is  for  the  future  students  of  history,  not  for  a  passing 
note-maker  of  the  lime,  to  comment  on  another  striking  phenom- 
enon. There  is  one  great  country  to  which  the  Pope's  eyes 
turned  specially  in  every  crisis  of  the  war;  which,  up  to  the  very 
last  minute,  he  believed  never  would  come  in;  to  which  his  eyes 
turned  all  J  he  same  after  it  had  done  so:  to  which  the  eyes  of  the 
Vatican  are  still  turned,  the  more  so  in  view  of  its  evidently 
increased  prestige  and  objective  and  subject  ive  importance — 
and  that  is  the  one  country  which  is  not  joining  in  the  rush  to 
Rome.  The  United  states  receives  a  purely  religious  repre- 
sentative o\'  the  Pope  in  the  person  of  an  Apostolic  Delegate, 

but  it  has  no  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Holy  See.  That.  too. 
is  a  policy  as  to  which  future  students  of  history,  at  the  Vatican 
and  in  America,  will  have  opportunity  for  noting  results  and 
forming  judgment." 
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THE  CHURCH'S  RETURN  TO  DRAMA 

DRAMATIC  PRESENTATION  of  stories  and  scenes  from 
the  Bible  is  having  a  vogue  just  now  in  several  denomina- 
tions, and  is  being  found  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  usual 
work  of  the  pastors  in  intensifying  the  interest  of  the  congrega- 
tions in  their  churches  and  in  instructing  the  young  in  the  signif- 
icant facts  in  Biblical  history.  Success  in  many  instances  in  this 
revival  of  an  ancient  method  of  religious  teaching  has  led  to  the 


PAGEANT  OF  THE  THREE   MARYS. 
Showing  how  drama  may  present  significant  Biblical  facts. 


formation  of  National  Commissions  on  Religious  Dramatics 
by  a  number  of  the  Protestant  churches,  including  the  Methodist, 
the  Baptist  and  the  Episcopal.  It  has  led  also  to  the  formation 
of  a  Dramatics  Association  of  the  Sunday  schools  of  New  York, 
and  a  similar  one  in  New  Jersey.  Only  recently  a  Council  on 
Church  Drama  and  Pageantry  has  been  organized  under  the 
General  Board  of  Religious  Education.  This  council  will,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  writes  Martha  Candler  in  The  Christian 
Herald  (New  York),  bring  together  all 
available  material  suitable  for  church  pro- 
duction, and  will  act  as  a  clearing  house 
for  information  and  assistance  to  the 
churches  of  the  country.  It  is  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  dramatics  and 
pageantry  departments,  or  educational 
departments,  of  all  Protestant  churches, 
and  of  dramatics  experts  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  the  Community  Service,  and  other 
s  >cial  organizations.  As  to  the  plans  of 
this  council,  we  are  told  that — 


"One  of  the  greatest  things  it  will 
attempt  to  do  is  to  stimulate  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  great  church  holy  days  by  the 
production  of  suitable  pageants.  Ulti- 
mately it  will  aim  to  circulate  especially 
arranged  material  for  such  production, 
and  wherever  wanted  furnish  directors 
to  assist  in  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments, and  take  charge  of  costuming, 
lighting  and  scenery. 

Meanwhile  the  church  which  has  its 
musical  and  dramatic  talent,  or  which 
has  adequate  leadership,  may  turn  its 
dramatization    of    Biblical    themes.     'We 


come  when  every  church  basement  in  the  country  will  be  a  work- 
shop where  groups  of  children  as  well  as  adults  are  busy  on  cos- 
tumes, on  "properties,"  on  all  that  goes  toward  the  production 
of  the  visualized  Sunday-school  lesson.  Nothing  is  so  real  to  the 
child,  to  the  youth — to  any  of  us,  in  fact — as  those  things  which 
we  act  out,  and  it  seems  safe  to  presume  that  the  every-day 
application  of  the  great  moral  lessons  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments  will  be  immensely  strengthened.' 

"  'Some  who  do  not  understand  the  almost  sacramental  purpose 
of  our  undertaking  may  be  shocked,'  said  one  minister  whose 
church  was  about  to  present  the  dramatized  ritual.  But  the 
significant  thing  there  as  elsewhere  was  that  those  who  came  half 
expecting  to  be  shocked,  went  away  profoundly  moved." 

Many  churches  have  their  own  dramatics  organizations  which 
both  study  the  principles  underlying  the  best  drama  and  produce 
plays  as  a  part  of  the  social  center  recreations.  When  the  Union 
Methodist  Church  of  New  York  City  called  upon  the  Community 
Service  to  establish  a  dramatic  department  in  its  social  center, 
the  work,  it  was  stated,  would  have  a  two-fold  purpose:  To 
develop  the  latent  ability  for  self-expression  upon  the  part  of  the 
young  people;  and  to  make  more  vivid  through  the  use  of  the 
drama  the  message  of  the  church.  To  further  the  second  end,  a 
course  in  Biblical  drama  was  launched  for  church  workers. 
Specific  themes  studied  and  adapted,  for  presentation  by  Sunday 
schools  or  to  form  a  part  of  Sunday  evening  services,  varied  in 
length  from  a  fifteen  minutes'  presentation  to  an  entire  evening's 
performance.    Plans  went  well,  and,  says  the  writer: 

"The  first  performance  to  be  given  in  the  church  was  on 
Easter  Sunday  evening.  The  play,  'The  Resurrection  of  Our 
Lord,'  was  a  fragmentary  medieval  miracle  play.  A  crowded 
house  sat  in  hushed  awe  while,  to  the  music  of  the  immortal 
oratorios  so  closely  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  scenes, 
Pilate  brooded  over  having  condemned  Jesus  Christ,  the  Marys 
lamented  at  the  empty  Tomb,  and  finally  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  in  a  burst  of  radiance  to  the  organ  music  of  Handel's 
'I  Know  That  My  Redeemer  Liveth.' 

"Recently,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  Union  Church  presented 
a  beautiful  spectacle  pageant,  'In  the  Days  of  the  Judges,'  ar- 
ranged and  produced  by  local  church  people.  It  is  said  that  the 
people  of  that  city  learned  more  of  the  historical  continuity  of  the 
Old  Testament  than  they  had  ever  known  before.  The  deeply 
religious  atmosphere  of  the  play  was  sustained  throughout  by  the 
accompanying  soft  music,  and  by  the  costumes  and  settings 
which  were  modeled  after  those  in  the  world's  most  famous  Bibli- 
cal paintings,  which  had  been  studied  by  a  special  committee  over 
a  period  of  several  months. 
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Illustrations  by  Courtesy  of  "The  Christian  Herald."  New  Yotk. 

A  STRIKING   TABLEAU  OF  THE   NATIVITY. 
A  portrayal  of  the  great  event  as  presented  in  the  Neighborhood  House  of  a  New  York  church. 


attention  to  the 
hope,'  says  Mrs. 
Donald  Pratt,  executive  of  the  National  Episcopal  Commission 
on  Biblical  Dramatics  and  Pageantry,  'that  the  time  will  soon 


"Several  of  the  leading  churches  of  Washington  have  for  a 
number  of  years  held  Christmas  Nativity  plays  which  were 
enacted  in  the  chancel.  And  these  are  but  instances  of  local  ef- 
fort producing  conspicuous  results." 
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TO  PUT  THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 
BY  COURT  ORDER 

THE  RIGHT  TO  READ  THE  BIBLE  in  the  public 
schools  is  to  be  tested  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
(Kurt  by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Washington  State, 
•rding  to  a  report  recently  published  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  one  of  the  chief  arguments  to  be  advanced  in  affirma- 
tion of  the  right  being  the  charge  that  prohibition  of  Scriptural 
reading  in  the  schools  has  resulted  in  filling  up  the  jails  and 
correctional  institutions.  The  appeal,  we  are  told,  will  be 
based  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Presbyterians 
claiming  that  the  Declaration  is  a  covenant  between  the  Ameri- 
can nation  and  God,  and  thai  the  study  of  the  Bible  by  American 
children  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  covenant  as 
well  as  to  a  full  knowledge  of  God.  "To  exclude  the  Bible 
from  the  public  schools,"  contend  the  Presbyterians  in  their 
presentment  preparatory  to  an  appeal,  "is  to  violate  one  of 
the  essential  clauses  of  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  In  the  State  of  Washington  the 
Attorney-General,  and  later  the  Supreme  Court  have  rendered 
an  opinion  in  which  the  Bible,  in  effect,  is  adjudged  'a  sectarian 
book'  and  decreed  to  be  unconstitutional  to  read  or  teach  in  the 
State  schools."     According  to  the  published  report, 

"The  Presbyterians  declare  this  ruling  erroneous  and  that 
the  State  constitutional  provisions  so  construed  are  void  as 
in  conflict  with  and  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  Dec- 
laration of   Independence. 

•"This  riding.'  it  is  added,  'makes  it  impossible  to  obtain 
such  knowledge  in  the  school  system  of  the  State  as  all  citizens 
are  equally  entitled  to— instruction  in  the  laws  of  nature  and 
also  of  nature's  God,  which  latter  are  spiritual  and  obtainable 
from   the  Bible.' 

"Extensive  arguments  are  presented  to  show  that  no  State 
has  a  right  to  exclude  from  its  system  of  education  'instruction 
in  the  science  of  religion  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible — the  only 
book  which  sets  forth  the  existence,  laws  and  other  attributes 
of  the  Divine  Providence  to  which  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence is  committed — without  this  exclusion  being  repugnant 
to  the  Declaration,  and  therefore  void.' 

"The  presentment  declares  that  within  a  few  years  after 
prohibiting  the  Bible  from  Washington  schools  it  became  nec- 
essarv  to  create  juvenile  courts,  jails  and  correctional  institu- 
tions* and  so  great  was  the  demand  for  their  use  that  people  of 
the  town  and  city  began  to  make  efforts  to  supply  Bible  teach- 
ing and  moral  training  of  youth  attending  State  schools  and 
colleges  and  were  knocking  at  the  back  doors  of  their  schools 
to  which  the  law  required  their  children  to  be  committed  for 
education,  seeking  recognition  of  Bible  instruction. 

"It  is  declared  that  'the  course  of  the  State  toward  religion 
and  the  Bible  will  overcome  all  others.  It  took  less  than  twenty- 
two  vears  during  the  reign  of  Ahab,  by  favoring  the  teaching 
of  Baal  over  that  of  Jehovah,  to  reduce  the  well  established 
Jehovah  system  to  one  prophet,  while  Baal's  teaching  had  in- 
creased to  over  4.")0  prophets.'" 

But  "it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  a  worse  calamity  coidd  befall 
religion  than  to  have  it  interpreted  to  the  youth  of  the  nation 
by  our  public  schools  as  now  conducted,"  declares  The  Christian 
Century  (Undenominational).  While  the  Church  will  never 
rest  easy  under  a  judicial  decree  which  calls  the  Bible  a  sec- 
tarian book,  the  remedy  is  certainly  not  that  being  sought  by 
the  Washington  Presbyterians,  it  says,  and  argues  that  tho  it 
i-  alleged  that  since  the  Bible  has  been  outlawed  in  the  public 
schools  juvenile  delinquency  has  increased, 

"There   has   not    been   enough   Bible  in   the   public   schools 

anywhere  in  fifty  years  to  make  very  much  difference  to  the 
child.      It    would    be    more    sensible    tho    not     yet    wholly    fair 

to  lay  the  increase  of  juvenile  delinquency  at  the  doors  of  the 

church.  The  church's  slip-shod  method  of  teaching  religion 
a  half  hour  a  week  instead  of  devoting  much  larger  portions  of 
the  time  to  this  task  is  as  notorious  as  it  is  farcical.  The  lack 
of  conscience  among  church    people   on   religious  education  is  a 

failure  of  church  teaching.  What  the  church  does  have  a  right 
to  ask  the  thai  the  time  of  a  child  shall  not  be  so  monop- 


olized by  secular  studies  that  he  can  not  pursue  those  funda- 
mental studies  which  are  the  foundation  of  ail  ethical  and 
spiritual  attitudes.  It  requires  in  most  states  no  new  legisla- 
tion to  secure  this  fundamental  right,  since  it  is  already  conceded 
to  Catholics.  Lutherans  and  Jews  and  may  be  secured  by  evan- 
gelicals  on   demand." 


it 
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CLAPTRAP  IN  THE  PULPIT 

OT  STUFF"  in  the  sermon  is  out  of  place,  agree 
several  critics  who  have  been  .following  the  methods 
practised  by  sensationalists  and  noting  the  resultant 
congregational  disturbances,  tho,  one  paper  points  out,  "there 
is  certainly  enough  for  a  sincere  reformer  to  talk  about."  "I 
have  no  patience  with  the  claptrap  of  many  modern  pulpits," 
said  Bishop  Thomas  Nicholson,  of  Chicago,  before  a  recent 
Methodist  camp  meeting  at  Desplaines,  as  he  is  quoted  in  the 
press.  "We  need  less  of  the  frivolous,  jocular  and  witty,  and 
more  of  the  spiritual."  "The  Bishop  is  right,"  says  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  "and  his  ideas  of  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  im- 
pressing the  truths  of  religion  are  sound."  It  is  true,  we  are  told, 
that  the  Church  must  progress,  "but  the  progress  must  not  be 
along  the  lines  of  making  the  church  service  amusing  or  of 
providing  in  the  pulpit  a  Sabbath  substitute  for  the  vaudeville 
show  or  even  the  moving  picture  theater."  The  majority  of  min- 
isters in  the  United  States  are  serious  men,  imprest  with  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and  the  dignity  of  their  calling,  but,  says  the 
Milwaukee  paper, 

"Unfortunately,  there  are  a  good  many  men  now  occupying 
pulpits  who  imagine  that  if  they  amuse  and  entertain  their  con- 
gregations they  have  accomplished  what  they  are  placed  in  the 
pulpit  for.  Instead  of  attempting  to  inculcate  the  fundamentals 
of  religion  and  morality,  by  which  means  alone  they  can  fight 
effectively  for  reform,  they  spend  their  time  in  the  much  easier 
effort  of  sensational  attacks  on  prevailing  evils,  humorous  mono- 
logs  concerning  present  day  tendencies,  and  other  performances 
which,  while  they  bring  wide  publicity  to  the  performer,  react 
unfavorably  on  religion  and  the  real  work  of  the  Church. 

"It  was  these  sensational  publicity  seeking  preachers  to  whom 
the  Chicago  Bishop  referred.  A  good  thundering  ecclesiastical 
denunciation  of  their  works  is  a  good  thing — not  that  it  will 
reform  the  erring  brethren  of  the  cloth,  but  that  it  will  apprize 
the  lay  public  that  the!  churches  have  not  yet  come  to  regard 
religion  as  a  humorous  exercise." 

' '  The  proper  place  of  a  clergyman  in  his  community  is  a  dispu  t  ed 
question  nowadays,"  observes  the  New  York  World.  "Standards 
are  changing,  and  a  reboiling  of  doctrine  is  no  longer  of  much 
interest  to  anybody.  But  doctrine  was  always  safe,  whereas  con- 
temporary criticism,  even  the  mildest  and  most  sincere,  is  certain 
to  arouse  opposition."  Ministers  should  not  be  engaged 
with  particular  examples  of  evil,  says  the  Pittsburg  Gazette- 
Times.  "It  is  the  great  moral  principles  which  should  be 
dinned  into  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  people."  "lit." 
believes  the  Xew  Haven  Journal-Ccurier,  "one  can  allow 
quite  a  margin  of  error  and  some  folly  to  a  crusader  who  has 
the  hard  task  of  arousing  a  community,  provided  he  is  in 
earnest."  Discretion  is  an  essential  in  "setting  a  community 
on  fire,"  and  "the  devoted  incendiary  may  well  pray  for  wis- 
dom—he is  pretty  sure  to  make  the  judicious  grieve."    For 

"The  preacher  qualified  for  this  line  of  attack  is  rare.  He  may 
and  should  speak  his  mind  in  the  presence  of  iniquity;  his  instruc- 
tions are  definite  on  this  point.     The  peril  of  the  pulpit  to-da\  is 

not   too  much  but  too  little  frankness.    But  his  presentation 

should  accord  with  his  gifts.  He  is  not,  required  by  man  or 
heaven  to  engage  in  tasks  for  which  neither  experience,  training 
or  (nudities  call  him.  He  may  denounce  evil,  but  only  here  and 
there  is  one  who  is  competent  to  impeach  the  police  and  the  of- 
fenders and  clinch  allegation  with  street,  number  and  time  of 
night.    The  man  who  can  do  this,  whether  preacher  or  layman,  is 

on  high  level-  of  citi/.enship.     Reappears  too  rarely.     But  for  one 

to  engage  in  warring  on  wrong  with  little  qualification   save 

indignation  is  profitless  as  a  nil.'.  .  .  .  Charity  is  needed  for 
one  that  Eights  tigers,  but  there  are  limits." 
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Give  q^our  overwortyd 
telephone  operator  a  chance 


P.A.X. 

cJMK  A  N  S: 

PRIVATE 
AUTOMATIC 
EXCHANGE 

Combining 

INTER-COMMUNICATION 

CODE  CALL  SYSTEM 

CONFERENCE  WIRE 

EMERGENCY  ALARMS 

WATCHMAN'S     CALLS 

and  other  related  services. 


The  P.  A.  X.  augments 
and  completes  but  does 
not  supplant  local  and 
long  distance   telephone 


HAVE  you  ever  sat  by  her  desk  for  an  hour 
'during  the  busy  part  of  the  day?  Counted  the 
calls  she  handles — how  many  outside  connections, 
how  many  inside?  Listened  in  and  noted  the 
impatience  of  those  compelled  to  wait?  If  you  had 
made  such  an  investigation  you  would  realize  what 
it  would  mean  not  merely  to  her  but  to  your  own 
organization  if  she  could  be  relieved  of  more  than 
half  the  load — the  inside  calls.  You  would  not 
require  further  proof  of  your  need  for  the  P.  A.  X. 

Better  service  for  the  outsiders  calling  in,  better 
service  for  the  insiders  calling  out.  Instant  com- 
munication between  departments,  code  calls,  con- 
ference wires — a  means  of  making  every  member 
of  your  organization  directly  and  quickly  accessible 
to  every  other  member.  No  operator  necessary  on 
the  P.  A.  X.;  no  one  can  listen  in. 

The  P.  A.  X.  services  are  adjusted  to  meet 
individual  wants.  A  request  from  you,  and 
our  field  engineers  will  survey  and  recom- 
mend. Write  or  telephone  our  nearest  office. 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Home  Office  and  Factory 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BOSTON  OFFICE 
445  Tremont  BIdg. 

PITTSBURGH  OFFICE 
608  Fulton  BIdg. 

DETROIT  OFFICE 

525  Ford  BIdg. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
21  East  40th  St. 

CLEVELAND  OFFICE 
415  Cuyahoga  BIdg. 


KANSAS  CITY  OFFICE 
1001  New  York  Life  BIdg. 

ROCHESTER  OFFICE 

612  Mercantile  BIdg. 
PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE 

The  Bourse  BIdg. 
COLUMBUS  OFFICE 

516  Ferris  BIdg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO   OFFICE 

320  Market  St. 


by^jg^^gjg^g^g^: 
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CURRENT    -    POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


WITH  nothing  left,  apparently,  but 
his  untamed  spirit,  in  this  world  of 
defeated  hopes,  the  Revolutionary  stands 
and  girds,  knowing  his  day  is  not  yet, 
unless  he  be  some  Russian  with  the  satis- 
faction of  destruction  for  its  own  sake. 
This  is  in  The  English  Review,  and  Mr. 
Lawn  nee  is  one  of  the  most  defiant  of 
England's  literary  artists: 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY 

By   D.   H.   Lawrence 

Look  at  them  standing  there  in  authority. 

The  pale-faces. 

As  if  it  could  have  any  effect  any  more. 

Pale-face  authority. 
Caryatids 

Hilars  of  white  bronze  standing  rigid,  lest  the 
skies  fall. 

What  a  job  they've  got  to  keep  it  up. 
Their  poor,  idealist  foreheads  naked  capitals 
To  the  entablature  of  clouded  heaven. 

When  the  skies  are  going  to  fall,  fall  they  will 
In  a  great  chute  and  rush  of  debacle  downwards. 

Oh,  and  I  wish  the  high  and  super  Gothic  heavens 

would  come  down  now. 
The  heavens  above,  that  we  yearn  to  and  aspire  to. 

I  do  not  yearn,  nor  aspire,  for  1  am  a  blind  Samson. 
And  what  is  daylight  to  me  that  I  should  look 
skyward? 

Only  I  grope  among  you,  pale-faces,  caryatids,  as 

among  a  forest  of  pillars  that  hold  up  the 

dome  of  high  ideal  heaven 
Which  is  my  prison. 
And   all   these  human   pillars  of  loftiness,   going 

stiff,    metallic-stunned    with    the    weight    of 

their  responsibility, 
I  stumble  against  them. 
Stumbling-blocks,  painful  ones. 

To  kf>ep  on  holding  up  this  ideal  civilization 
Must    be    excruciating:    unless    you    stiffen    into 

metal,  when  it  is  easier  to  stand  stock  rigid 

than  to  move. 

This  is  why  I  tug  at  them,  with  my  arm  round 

their  waist, 
The  human  pillars. 

Tiny  are  not  stronger  than  I  am,  blind  Samson. 
The  house  sways. 

I  shall  be  so  glad  when  it  comes  down, 
I  .mi  so  tired  of  the  limitations  of  their  infinite, 
I  am  so  sick  of  the  pret  ensions  of  the  Spirit, 
I  am  so  weary  of  pale-face  importance. 

Am  I  not  blind,  at  the  round-turning  mill? 
Then   why  BhOUld   I   fear  their  pale  faces'.' 
Or  love  the  effulgence  of  their  holy  light, 
The  sun  of  their  righteousness? 

To  me,  all  face*  are  dark, 
All  lips  are  dusky  and  valw-l 

Save  your  lips  oh,  pale-faces, 

Which  an-  slip-,  of  metal 

Like  slits  in  an  ant omat \< --machine,  you  columns 
of  give  and  h 

To  me   tbe  earth  rolls  ponderously,  superbly, 

Coining  my  way  without  forethought  or  after- 
thought. 

To  me.  men's  footfalls  fall  with  a  dull,  soft  rumble, 
ominous  and  lovely. 

Coming  my  way. 


Hut  not  your  foot-falls,  pale-faces. 

They  are  a-clicketing  bits  of  disjointed  metal 

AVorking  in  motion. 

To  me,  men  are  palpable,  invisible  nearnesses  in 

the  dark 
Sending    out    magnetic    vibrations    of    warning, 
pitch-dark  throbs  of  invitation. 

Hut  you.  pale-faces, 

You  are  painful,  harsh  surfaced  pillars  that  give 

off  nothing  except  rigidity, 
And  I  jut  against  you  if  I  try  to  move,  for  you  are 

everywhere,  and  I  am  blind. 
Sightless  among  all  your  visuality. 
You  staring  caryatids. 

See  if  I  don't  bring  you  down,  and  all  your  high 

opinion 
And  all  your  ponderous  roofed-in  erection  of  right 

and  wrong, 
Your  particular  heavens, 
With  a  smash. 

See  if  your  skies  aren't  falling! 
And  my  head,  at  least,  is  tliick  enough  to  stand  it, 
the  smash. 

See  if  I  don't  move  under  a  dark  and  nude,  vast 

heaven 
When  your  world  is  in  ruins  under  your  fallen 

skies. 
Caryatids,  pale-faces. 

See  if  I  am  not  lord  of  the  dark  and  moving  hosts 
Before  I  die. 


We  might  take  it  that  Lawrence  or  his 
Revolutionary  had  sauntered  arm  in  arm 
with  Sitwell  around  the  public  garden  of 
Florence  and  came  upon  the  Marchesa 
as  she  is  pictured  here  in  The  Nation  and 
the  Athenaeum.  We  can  understand  the 
rage  of  the  Revolutionary  if  he  doesn't 
happen  to  have  the  amused  sense  of  drama 
that  is  evident  in  Sitwell: 

GIARDINO  PUBBLICO 

By  Osbert  Sitwell 

Petunias  in  mass  formation, 

An  angry  rose,  a  hard  carnation, 

Hot  yellow  grass,  a  yellow  palm 

Rising,  giraffe-like,  into  calm, 

All  these  glare  hotly  in  the  sun. 

Behind  are  woods,  where  shadows  run 

Like  water  through  the  dripping  shade 

That  leaves  and  laughing  winds  have  made. 

Here  silence  like  a  silver  bird 

Pecks  at  the  droning  heat.     We  heard, 

Townward,  the  voices,  stiff  as  starch, 

Of  tourists  on  belated  inarch 

From  church  to  church,  to  praise  by  rule 

The  beauties  of  the  Tuscan  School, 

Clanging  of  trams  or  trains,  a  flute, 

Sharp  as  the  taste  of  unripe  fruit; 

Street  organs  join  with  tolling  bell 

To  threaten  us  with  Heaven  or  Hell, 

Hut   tin  (High  it  all  a  Hearing  sound 

As  of  Stage-horses  pawing  ground. 

Then,  like  a  whale  confined  in  cage 

(In  grandeur  of  a  borrowed  carriage), 

The  old  Marchesa  swam  in  sight 

In  tinkling  jet  that  caught  the  light, 

Making  the  sun  hit  out  each  tone 

As  if  it  played  the  xylophone, 

Till  she  seemed  like  a  rainbow,  where 

Sin-  swells,  and,  whale-like,  spouts  the  air. 

And  as  she  drove,  she  imposed  her  will 
I'pon  all  things  both  lire  and  still. 
Lovers  hid  (piickly — none  withstood 
That  awful  glance  of  widowhood; 
Each  Child,  each  tree,  the  shrilling  heat, 
Became  encased  in  glacial  jet; 


The  very  song-bird  in  the  air 
Became  a  scarecrow,  dangling  there, 
And  if  you  turned  to  stare,  you  knew 
The  punishment  Lot's  wife  went  through. 

Her  crystal  cage  moves  on.     Stagnation 
Now  thaws  again  to  animation; 
Gladly  the  world  receives  reprieve 
Till  six  o'clock  to  morrow  eve. 
When,  punctual  as  the  sun,  she'll  drive 
Life  out  of  everything  alive, 
Then,  in  gigantic  glory,  fade 
Sunward,  through  the  western  glade. 

Sykian  poetry  has  but  one  rhyme  or 
rather  verse  ending.  Once  you  choose,  let 
us  say  ana  for  a  suffix,  it  must  remain  ana 
for  each.  Some  such  experiment  must 
have  intrigued  Robert  Graves  and  we  see  in 
this  from  The  London  Mercury  how  badly 
the  English  language  bends  to  such  an 
artifice. 

A  LOVER  SINCE  CHILDHOOD 

By  Robert  Graves 

Tangled  in  thought  am  I, 

Stumble  in  speech  do  I? 

Do  I  blunder  and  blush  for  the  reason  why? 

Wander  aloof  do  I, 

Lean  over  gates  and  sigh, 

Making  friends  with  the  bee  and  the  butterfly. 

If  thus  and  thus  I  do, 

Dazed  by  the  thought  of  you, 

Walking  my  sorrowful  way  in  the  early  dew. 

My  heart  cut  through  and  through 

In  this  despair  of  you, 

Starved  for  a  word  or  a  look  will  my  hope  renew. 

Give  then  a  thought  for  me 

Walking  so  miserably, 

Wanting  relief  in  the  friendship  of  flower  or  tree, 

Do  but  remember,  we 

Once  could  in  love  agree, 

Swallow  your  pride,  let  us  be  as  we  used  to  be. 


A  fable  for  subway  travelers  is  furnished 
in  the  Literary  Review  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  But  you  must  know  your 
Canada  and  its  Drummond: 

DRUMMOND  IN  THE  SUBWAY 

By  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong 

"Fourteenth!"  My  neighbor  turned  the  page  .   .  . 

I  caught  the  name  of  Lac  St.  Pierre.  .   .   . 
Into  the  Subway,  stale  with  sweat, 

Suddenly  blew  a  vernal  air 

Clean  with  the  scent  of  river  fields 
Where  cornhills  warm  in  August  suns 

(Altho  the  nights  are  chill  and  bright, 
Telling  how  quick  young  Summer  runs). 

The  patchy  signs,  the  dizzy  posts, 

Whining  interminably  by, 
Give  way  to  stalwart  piny  ranks 

Against  an  open  northern  sky. 

Along  the  rutted  river  road 

Hat  tics  and  sways  my  ancient  chaise, 
Leetle  Hateese  the  charioteer 

Of  "Castor,"  steed  of  better  days. 

I  smell  again  the  sun-steamed  flats, 
Speckled  with  eel  and  pickerel  grass. 

And  watch  an  errant  seagull  meet 
His  double  in  the  looking-glass.   .   .   . 

The  pulsing  grind  of  steel  on  steel 

Slows  <m  the  curve,  and  new  lights  flare. 

No  one  has  known  the  sights  I've  seen 
In  these  black  miles  from  Union  Square. 
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Poor  at  twenty;  Rich  at  forty; 

Internationally  famous  at  fifty 


You  are  invited  to  have  FREE  a  booklet 
that  tells  what  few  great  books  make 
a    man   think    straight  and    talk  well 


POOR,  friendless,  with  no  education,  Benjamin 
Franklin  walked  through  the  streets  of  Philadel- 
phia alone.  Yet  at  forty  he  was  independent;  at 
fifty  his  company  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  leaders  of 
two  continents. 

What  was  the  secret  of  such  phenomenal  success?  Some- 
thing mysterious?  Not  at  all.  His  secret  was  nothing 
more  than  this:  Every  day  of  his  life  he  added  a  part 
of  some  other  man's  brains  to  his  own.  He  picked  the 
few  really  great  mind-building  books  and  read  them 
systematically  a  few  minutes  every  day. 

Are  you  bigger  to-day  than  yesterday? 

You  have  so  few  minutes  in  the  day  for  reading;  so  few 
days  in  a  busy  life.  Will  you  spend  them  all  with  the 
gossip  of  the  newspapers,  or  the  mere  entertainment  of 
fiction?  Or  will  you,  like  Franklin,  start  now  to  make 
the  great  thinkers  of  the  world  your  servants?  Will 
you  increase  your  own  brain  power  by  adding  their 
brain  power  to  it? 

What  are  the  few  great  books — biographies,  histories, 
novels,  dramas,  poems,  books  of  science  and  travel, 
philosophy  and  religion,  that  have  in  them  the 
power  to  make  of  their  readers  men  who  can  think 
clearly  and    talk  interestingly — men  who  will  not 


Send  for 

This  Free  Booklet 

That  Gives  Dr.  Eliot's 

Own  Plan  of 

Reading 


only  be  ambitious  for  success,  but  who  will  have 
acquired  the  broadness  of  vision  necessary  to  achieve  it? 

All  of  these  questions,  so  vital  to  you,  are  answered  in 
the  free  booklet  pictured  below.  You  can  have  a  copy 
of  it  for  the  asking.  In  it  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  who 
was  for  forty  years  president  of  Harvard  University, 
gives  his  own  plan  of  reading.  In  it  are  described  the 
contents,  plan,  and  purpose  of 

Dr.  Eliot's 

Five- Foot  Shelf  of 

Books 

Every  well-informed  man  and  woman  should  know  about 
this  famous  library,  The  free  book  tells  about  it — how 
Dr.  Eliot  has  put  into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf  "the  essen- 
tials of  a  liberal  education";  how  he  has  so  arranged  it 
that  even  "fifteen  minutes  a  day"  are  enough;  how  in 
pleasant  moments  of  spare  time,  by  using  the  reading 
courses  Dr.  Eliot  has  provided  for  you,  you  can  get  the 
knowledge  of  literature  and  life  that  every  university 
strives  to  give. 

Every  reader   of    The   Literary  Digest   is 

invited  to  have  a  copy  of  this  handsome 

and  entertaining   free  book.      Merely 

clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day. 


F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 
416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York 

Mail  me    the    free    book,    "Fifteen   Minutes    a   Day," 

I  telling  about  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books,  and  con- 
taining the  valuable  article  by  Dr.  Eliot  on  what  and 
how  to  read  for  a  liberal  education. 
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NVEST  IX  GOOD  SPEECH— it  pays  daily  dividends" 
is  typical  of  the  slogans  that  will  be  used  during  the 
"Better  Speech  Week"  of  November  6th  to  arouse  the 
nation  to  the  evils  of  slovenly  speech — careless  enunciation, 
ungrammatieaJ  constructions,  mispronunciations,  the  use  of 
slang,  and  poor  choice  of  words. 

A  great  army  of  disappointed  men  and  women  can  testify  that 
inability  to  talk  clearly  and  forcefully  has  been  to  them  a  severe 
social  and  business  handicap.  Mr.  H.  Addington  Bruce,  the 
well-known  author,  observes  that  "there  are  men  to-day  in 
inferior  positions  who  long  ago  would  have  commanded  good 
salaries  if  they  had  only  taken  the  trouble  to  overcome  remediable 
speech  defects.  Strange  how  careful  people  are  about  dress — 
how  sure  that  dignity  and  good  taste  in  dress  help  to  make  one's 
success  in  getting  on  in  the  world — and  at  the  same  time  how 
careless  these  same  people  are  about  speech,  which  is  the  dress 
of  the  mind." 

Attention  to  speech  is  worthy  of  our  respect  not  merely  because 
it  is  an  index  of  ability.  It  is  a  means  of  growth.  Bishop  Trench 
said:  "Language  is  on  the  one  side  the  limit  and  restraint  of 
thought  as  on  the  other  side  that  which  feeds  and  unfolds 
thought."  But  pure,  forceful  American  Speech  is  more  than  a 
personal  matter;  it  is  a  patriotic  duty.  Dr.  James  C.  Fernald 
says  in  "Expressive  English":  "Language  is  the  expression  of  our 
national  life  brimming  with  the  achievements  of  all  its  past  and 
reaching  on  with  shaping  and  molding  power  to  the  generations 
yet  to  be.  Language  molds  the  thought  of  those  who  speak  it, 
exalting  or  degrading.  This  molding  power  of  oar  language  is  a 
/nighty  force  in  shaping  the  mingled  people  into  one  on  American 
soil. 

The  "Better  Speech  Week"  of  1921  will  be  the  third  national 
observance  of  this  movement.  Directed  by  such  powerful 
organizations  as  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
and  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  sponsored  b\-  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Literature  and  the  Society  of 
Pure  English,  it  is  now  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
influences  of  our  national  life. 

Our  national  leaders  believe  that  "a  clear,  pleasant,  forceful 
speech"  is  so  essential  to  the  high  ideals  of  our  American  char- 
acter that  they  are  giving  this  splendid  effort  their  active  support. 
Governor  Henry  J.  Allen  in  his  proclamation  for  the  observance 
of  "Better  Speech  Week"  of  1920  said:  "Each  man  has  tools 
peculiar  to  his  vocation — the  carpenter  his  plane,  the  miner  his 
pick,  the  tradesman  his  price-list,  the  student  his  text-book;  but 
every  true  citizen,  whatever  his  occupation,  should  use  his 
American  language.  'Better  Speech  Week'  calls  attention  to 
the  importance  of  our  language  ...  I  commend  every  effort 
made  by  the  schools  of  the  State  to  train  our  citizens  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  lucid,  forceful,  and  uncorrupted  diction." 

As  the  direct  outcome  of  the  two  previous  drives,  real  speech  im- 
provemenl  IS  evidenl  in  hundreds  of  towns  and  cities  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  best  results  have  been  obtained  where 
every  possible  agency  in  the  community  has  given  its  coopera- 
tion. As  a  rule  the  several  agencies  have  been  encouraged  arid 
coordinated  by  some  public-spirited  club  or  society.  The 
Chicago  Women's  Club  has  not  only  aided  the  "Better  Speech" 
Campaign  in  its  own  city  but  has  fostered  the  movement  through- 
out  the  entire  country. 

In  many  cities  the  various  interests  "joined  hands"  for  this 
splendid  purpose  along  the  following  plan:  In  one  church  the  min- 
ister preached  a  Bermon  on  "The  Sanctity  of  Words,"  in  another 

the  Church  bulletin  contained  a  carefully  written  announcement 
in  regard  to  "The  Value  of  Careful  Speech."     The  Mayor  issued 


an  official  statement  calling  on  all  citizens  to  aid  in  the  patriotic 
effort  to  improve  our  national  speech.  The  newspapers  co- 
operated with  news  stories  and  editorials.  Department  stores 
used  "Better  Speech"  slogans  in  their  advertisements  and  dis- 
played posters  on  counters  and  in  the  windows.  One  bookstore 
arranged  an  attractive  grouping  of  books  useful  for  speech 
improvement. 

In  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  a  specialist  of  one  of  the  photoplay 
corporations  gave  his  time  in  preparing  two-minute  films  for 
presentation,  these  financed  by  the  four  cities  in  the  north  of 
Boston. 

Valuable  as  "Better  Speech  Week"  is  as  a  general  community 
influence,  its  greatest  development  has  been,  and  will  doubtless 
continue  to  be,  in  the  school.  Teachers  report  that  as  a  result 
of  the  "Better  Speech  Week"  celebrations  their  students  have 
been  stimulated  as  never  before  to  work  for  a  correct,  distinct, 
and  pleasant  speech.  Miss  Claudia  Crumpton,  Chairman  of  the 
American  Speech  Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  writes  that  the  interest  already  shown  would  indicate 
that  nearly  every  school  in  America  will  formally  observe 
"Better  Speech  Week." 

"The  Guide  to  Better  American  Speech  Week,"  from  which 
the  facts  in  this  article  have  largely  been  taken,  states:  "Better 
Speech  Week,  as  it  is  now  observed,  serves  one  of  two  purposes. 
It  may  be  an  intensive  campaign  for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
community  to  the  need  of  speech  improvement,  or  it  may  have 
a  definite  place  in  a  year's  program  for  developing  power  in 
speaking."  In  any  case  it  becomes  a  time  for  self-examination 
m  speech  and  for  pledges  similar  to  the  following,  written  by 
Grace  Williamson  Willet  of  the  Chicago  Women's  Club: 

"I  love  the  United  States  of  America,  I  love  my  country's  flag. 
I  love  my  country's  language.     I  promise: 

1.  That  I  will  not  dishonor  my  countrj-'s  speech  by  leaving 

off  the  last  syllables  of  words; 

2.  That  I  will  say  a  good  American  'yes'  and  'no'  instead  of 

an    Indian    grunt  'umhum'  and  'nup    um'  or   a  foreign 
'ya'  or  'yeh'  and  'nope'; 

3.  That    I    will    improve    American    speech    by    enunciating 

distinctly  and  by  speaking  pleasantly  and  sincerely; 

4.  That  1  will  try  to  make  my  country's  language  beautiful 

for  the  many  boys  and  girls  of  foreign  nations  who  come 
here  to  live; 

5.  That  I  will  learn  to  articulate  correctly  one  word  a  day  for 

one  year." 

"Better  Speech  Week"  can  accomplish  permanent  results 
only  if  it  inspires  its  observers  to  all-year  care  in  the  matter  of 
pure  English;  only  if  it  causes  every  one  to  keep  the  powers  of 
the  mind  invariably  in  tone  and  training  by  being  ever  vigilant 
against  the  enemies  of  American  speech.  And  this  means  more 
than  to  talk  grammatically  and  to  enunciate  clearly.  It  requires 
the  more  discriminating  use  of  overworked  words  such  as  "nice," 
"splendid."  "awful,"  "elegant,"  "tierce,"  etc.;  the  e'imination 
of  w(  rn-out  expressions  like  "bold  as  a  lion,"  "the  acid  test," 
"the  st  iff  of  life."  "the  arms  of  Morpheus."  "Slang  saves  the 
trouble -and  the  glory-  -of  thinking." 

Since  Armistice  Day  comes  on  Friday  of  this  year's  "Better 
American  Speech  Week."  it  is  fitting  that  homage  be  paid  by 
word  and  deed  to  the  ideals  for  which  the  nation  has  fought, 
that  America  rededioate  herself  to  preserving  her  language,  as 
an  emblem  of  national  unity,  in  "its  native  freshness  and  vigor," 
a  language  "inherited  by  us  from  our  grandfathers  and  by  us  to 
be  handed  down  to  our  grandchildren  unimpaired  in  vigor  and 
variety,  in  freshness  and  nobility." 
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Getting  the  Upper  Hand 

of  Friction's  Drag  on  Production 


you  and  Your  Competi- 
*  TOR  both  pay  for  power. 

If  you  can  get  more  produc- 
tion, than  he,  out  of  your 
dollar's  worth  of  power,  you 
have  an  advantage  in  lower 
production  cost. 

_  Incorrect  lubrication  of  any 
piece  of  machinery  invites  pre- 
ventable friction— and  "fric- 
tion, the  destroyer"  is  never 
slow  to  accept  the  invitation. 

As  you  go  through  your 
plant,  you  may  not  see  the 
unnecessary  power  loss  that 
occurs  wherever  two  moving 
metal  parts  meet. 

What  will  guard  you  against 
this  loss? 

Correct  lubrication.  Noth- 
ing else. 

If  you  seek  lower  production 
costs — more  work  out  of  each 
dollar's  worth  of  power — we 
suggest  you  get  in 
touch  with  our  near- 
est branch. 

We  can  put  before 
you  correct  lubricat- 


ing recommendations  for  your 
plant  which  are  based  on— 

1.  The  experience  and  knowl- 
edge gained  in  the  manu- 
facture and  application  of 
high-grade  lubricants  for. 
over  50  years. 

2.  Constant  field  contact  with 
industry  the  world  over. 

3.  Close  engineering  study  of 
the  operation  of  all  types 
of  machinery. 

4.  Standardized  and  specific 
recommendations  through 
a  central  Board  of  Engi- 
neers whose  standing  you 
can  readily  ascertain. 

These  recommendationswill 
make  for 

§  Less  wear  on  your  machin- 
ery. §  Less  upkeep  cost.  §  Less 
power  waste.  §  More  useable 
power.  §  Better  production. 
§  Better  profit. 

^rf*\\+  StocksofGargovle 
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Lubricating  Oils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 
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For  Lower 
Production  Costs 

Steam  Cylinders 

Gargoyle  Steam  Cylinder  Oils  minimize 
power  losses  and  undue  wear  in  steam  cylin- 
ders the  world  over.  No  other  steam  cylinder 
oils  are  so  widely  endorsed  by  engine  builders. 
The  well-known  Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil 
600-W  and  several  other  Gargoyle  Lubricating 
Oils  are  specially  manufactured  for  cylinder 
and  valve  lubrication  to  meet  conditions  in 
ail  types  of  Steam  Engines,  Steam  Pumps. 
Steam-driven   Compressors.  Locomotives,  etc. 

Turbines 

A  worry  of  every  turbine  operator  is  sludge. 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils  are  manufactured  and 
especially  treated  to  meet  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  turbine  lubrication.  These  oils  sep- 
araie  readily  from  moisture  and  impurities 
and  thus  provide  remarkable  freedom  from 
sludge. 

Internal  Combustion  Engines 

The  severe  lubricating  requirements  of  gas 
engines,  Diesel  engines  and  oil  engines  are 
scientifically  met  by  Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils- 

Compressors  and  Vacuum  Pumps 

Correct  lubrication  is  of  unusual  importance  in 
compressor  work.  Carbon  in  the  air  cvlinder 
has  sometimes  caused  explosion.  Gargoyle 
D.  T.  E.  Oil  Heavy  Medium  is  made  espe- 
cially to  minimize  carbonization.  It  is  correct 
tor  air  or  gas  compressors  and  vacuum  pumps. 

Bearings 

A  wide  range  of  Gargoyle  Bearing  Oils  Ij 
provided  to  meet  all  specific  operating  condi- 
tions of  engines  and  machines  involving  size, 
speed,  pressure,  temperature  and  lubricating 
methods. 


THROUGH  our  nearest  branch  or  dis- 
tributor, we  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  in 
•electing  the  correct  Gargoyle  Lubricating  Oils 
for  use  throughout  your  entire  plant. 

Stocks  are  carried  in  principal  cities 
throughout  the  country.  ' 

Domestic  Branches: 

New  York  {Main  Office)  Chicago 

Bos,on  Detroit 

Philadelphia  Ind.anapolis 

Pi,,sbur*b  Minneapolis 

Buffal°  Des  Moine, 

Roch"'"  Kansas  City.  Kan. 
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DEMOCRATIC   RUMBLINGS   IN   J4PAN 
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CROWN  PRINCE  HIROHITO  OF  JAPAN,  who  lately 
broke  all  the  precedents  of  his  country  by  going  visiting 
in    Europe,    is   said   to  have  democratic  tendeneies- 
<  probablv  because  he  is  shrewd  enough  to  recognize  the  increas- 
ing power  of  Japanese  labor,  and  the  slowly  growing  Japanese 
tendency  away  from  imperialism."  comments  the  writer  of  a 
syndicated  editorial  for  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 
With  the  death  of  the  present 
Mikado,    predicted    for    the 
near  future  by  ^ecent  press 
dispatches,  Hirohito  "seems 
likely  to    swing    Japan,   the 
last   stronghold    of    absolute 
monarchy,  from  autocracy  to 
democracy,"  predicts  a  news 
dispatch  from  Tokyo.     Even 
tho    students    of    the    Japa- 
nese   form     of     government 
report  that  the  island  King- 
dom is  now  ruled  rather  by 
a  sort  of  close  corporation  of 
big    business    and    military 
men    than    by    the     invalid 
Emperor,    Hirohito's    power 
is    sure    to    be   considerable, 
,md  the  forces  which  are  in- 
clining him  to  take  a  more 
democratic    view    of    things, 
testify   half    a    dozen    recent 
journalistic  investigators,  are 
likely    to    become     stronger 
rather  than  weaker.     Among 
current    commentators,    Na- 
thaniel  Peffer  in   The  Amer- 
ican  Legion   Weekly,   Frazier 
Hunt    in    Hearst's    Magazine 
and    Emma  Sarepta  Yule  in 
Scribner's,  find  signs  of   the 
times  in  the  protests   of  "the 
common  people,"  of  the  "  new 
women,"  and    of    the   radical 
labor  unionists. 

There  is  said  to  he  a  new 
Bpirit, also, in  the  universities. 
Mr.  Peffer,  writing  in  the 
Legion's  weekly  under  the 
beading  of  "Democracy's 
Growth  in  Japan,"  testifies 
that— 


versal  military  service.     They  are  watched  by  the  police,  and 
sometimes  arrested.     It  is  something  like  the  old  Russia 

The  same  is  true  of  university  professors.  Just  as  the  pro- 
fessors are  the  loudest  prophets  of  militarism  and  the  loudest 
singers  of  Japan  uber  alles,  so  also  are  professors  in  the  forefront, 
of  protest  They  have  established  contacts  with  the  leading 
thinkers  of  the  West  and  the  modern  literature  of  the  West, 
thev  do  a  great  amount  of  translating  of  such  literature  and 
serve  as  the  inspirers  of  the  demand  for  greater  freedom.     I  have 

met  Japanese  professors  who 


Photo  from  Adachi 

AX  ARGUMENT  FOR  MOKE  FOOD  AND  LESS  WAR. 
Air,  Haku  KiliucJ.i.  a  worker  in  a  muslin  factory,  appealed  to  theflrst 

£2  mass  meeting  of  Japanese  , ten  «  to  A-l*^^ 

under  which  the  workers  are  crushed  by  taxes  levied  to  keep  Japan  pre- 

a  o  i  f »  war.     m  the  spread  of  democrat  among  the  "common  people' 

I;!'  ZSm  investigators  and  the  sun,,  basis  for  peace  In  the  Paclflc. 


Not  from  tin-  bitterest 
anti-Japanese  among  Chinese 
have  I    heard  such  blighting 

denuncial  ions  of  Japanese  militarism  as  from  groups  ol  Japanese 
students  with  whom  I  have  sal  around  little  charcoal .hibachi  in 
od-and-paper  houses  near  a  college  campus  ...  I  <*>•<>• 
In  every  progressive  movement,  whether  it  be  suffrage, 
equal  rights  for  women,  labor  unions,  freedom  of  speech  or  equal 
distribution  of  wealth,  the  Btudents  are  represented.  I  hey 
eel  out  a  large  number  of  vivid  little  papers  translating  news  <>i 

uben ovementa  all  over  the  world  and  crying  to  the  Japanese 

people  to  awaken  and  assert  themselves.    Thej  Bend  delegations 

;„  china  and  Korea  to  gel  together  with  Chinese  and  Korean 

dents  to  undo  the  e>  il  done  by  Japanese  militarists  and  soften 

the  bitterne*  againsl  Japan  thai  now  fills  the  people  of  other 


as  pioneers  of  freedom  in  a 
wilderness  of  subjection  take 
their  place  with  the  great 
spirits  of  western  countries. 

If  you  go  among   the   or- 
dinary   merchant    and    pro- 
fessional classes  in  Japanese 
cities  now  you  will  hear  these 
same  rumbles  of  discontent. 
It  is  unorganized  and  hardly 
analyzed,  but  it  exists  never- 
theless.    These  are  the  people 
who    read    newspapers,    and 
they  read  in  their  newspapers 
discomfiting    things.     Jingo- 
istic as  is  the  overwhelming 
majority     of     the     Japanese 
press,  there  does  nevertheless 
creep  in,  even  if  involuntarily, 
some  echo  of  protest.     Cer- 
tainly there  is  reflected  therein 
the   world-wide   suspicion  of 
Japan  and  its  motives.    Read- 
ing this,  the  Japanese  people 
naturally  ask  themselves  why. 
They  cannot  help  making  the 
connection  of  ideas  between 
this  suspicion  and  the  burden 
they    bear    of    taxation   for 
armies  and  navies.     They  see 
also  their  helplessness.     They 
do  not  know  what  is  wrong  - 
they    only    know   something 
is  wrong.      They    see    their 
country   grow    stronger    and 
stronger,      and      themselves 
worse  and  worse  off  in  their 
own  intimate  and  daily  lives. 
The    economic     pressure     is 
their  strongest  evidence.      1 0 
Japan  also  men  think  deepest 
from  the  pocketbook. 


It  is  very  easy  to  exaggerate 
the  meaning  of  all  this,  ad- 
mits Mr.  Peffer,  and  he  calls 
to  mind  the  fact  that  "aboul 
10  per  cent,  of  German  voters 
were  out-and-out  Socialists 
before  the  war,  and  men  said 
Germany  could  not  make 
aggressive  war  because  the 
Japan  is  far  from  being  M 


Socialists   would    not    support    it." 

Liberal  as  was  pre-war  Germany,  he  believes,  but  the  leaven* 
working.  Frazier  Hunt,  telling  the  story  of  one  of  Japans 
n.ost  consistent  radicals.  Tagawa  of  Kobe,  is  much  more  opfa- 
mls,ic  aboul  the  Bituation.  Much  of  his  account  reads  like  a 
Soeialisl  report  of  labor  troubles  in  America.  He  first ^  hear, 
Kagawa,  Om  anti-militarist,  "at  a  thrilling  labor  meeting  .» 
Tokyo,"  writes  Mr.  Hunt,     He  goes  on: 

A  cordon  of  policemen  stretched  from  the  street ,to thee* 
trance,  and  once  ins.de  the  assembly  hall  they  lined  the  wait 

.,.,,1  itmtiv  down  the  aisles. 
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GENASCO 
LINE 


Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

(For  streets  and  roofs) 
Standard  Trinidad 

Built-Up  Roofing 
Bermudez  Road  Asphalt 

(For  road  building) 
Cenasco  Roll  Roofing 
Genasco  Sealbac  Shingles 
Cenasco  Latite  Shingles 
Cenasco  Vulcanite 

Mastic  Flooring 
Genasco  Acid-Proof    Paint 
Genasco    Industrial    Paint 
Genasco  Boiler  Paint 
Genasco  Asphalt  Putty 
Genasco  Asphalt 

Pipe  Coating 
Genasco  Asphalt 

Fibre  Coating 
Genasco  Tile  Cement 
Genasco  Waterproofing 

Asphalts 
Genasco  Waterproofing 

Felts  and  Fabrics 
Genasco  Battery 

Seal  Compound 
Genasco  Mineral  Rubber 
Genasco  Mineral  Spirits 
Genasco  Base  Oils 
Genasco  Flotation  Oils 
Genasco  Motor  Oils 
Genasco  Soluble  Oils 
Genasco  Saturated 

Asphalt  Felt 
Genasco  Deadening  Felt 
Genasco  Insulated  Paper 
Genasco  Red  Sheathing 

Paper 
Genasco  Stringed  Felt 
Genasco  Wall  Lining 
Iroquois  Road-building 

Machinery 


When  Winter's  ice-sharpened 
claws  tear  at  your  roof— 


when  bitter  winds  and  driving  snow 
sweep  down  from  the  North — is  your 
home  warm  and  cozy  or  is  it  filled  with 
cold,  comfort-destroying  draughts? 

Look  to  your  roof.  The  comfort, 
health  and  happiness  of  yourself  and 
family  depend  on  its  staunchness — 
whether  it  is  snow-proof,  cold-proof 
and  storm-tight. 

Genasco  Sealbac  Asphalt  Shingles 

shut  out  cold  and  dampness  and  keep 
in  warmth  and  comfort.  They  defy 
the  icy  blasts  and  destructive  thaws 
of  the  North  as  well  as  the  blazing  sun 
and  torrential  rains  of  the  tropics. 

Genasco  Shingles  are  ideal  for  all 
buildings  demanding  beauty,  harmony 
and  distinction  in  a  roof.  Their  col- 
ors— rich  warm  red  and  cool  grayish 
green  —  are  of  crushed  slate  —  there- 
fore natural  and  non-fading. 


Genasco  Roll  Roofing  is  recom- 
mended for  buildings  where  less  orna- 
mental roofs  than  shingles  are  desired. 
It  is  the  only  roofing  furnished  with 
the  celebrated  Kant-Leak  Kleets — the 
most  efficient  roof-fastening  made. 

Genasco  Shingles  and  Roll  Roofing 
are  made  of  densely-compressed,  long- 
fibre  felt,  coated  on  both  sides  with 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  Cement.  They 
cost  little  more  than  ordinary  roofing 
— are  extremely  fire-resisting  and  last 
a  lifetime. 

Other  Products  of  the  Genasco  Line 
are  listed  in  the  panel.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  yet  handle  the  Genasco  prod- 
ucts, ask  any  architect  or  builder 
where  to  obtain  them,  or  write  to  us. 

Let  us  send  you  booklets  describing 
the  various  types  of  Genasco  Ready 
Roofing. 


New  York 

Chicago 

Pittsburgh 


THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 

P  A  VI  N  G 

COMPANY 

PHIL.ADBUPHIA. 


St.  Louis 
Kansas  City 
San  Francisco 
Atlanta 


vdgdsggd 


Asphaltic  Roofmqjloorinq, Paints  and  Allied  Protective  Products 
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TJ/£  T$//£PAPD 


ai/r 


A  new  and  smaller 

I/ecfric/Toist 

Power  lifting  available  for  every  load  moving  job 

ANNOUNCING    the    Shepard     Electric 
„  Lift  About — a  small  but  powerful  Elec- 
tric Hoist,  at  surprisingly  low  cost  and  negligible 
upkeep,   that    brings   within  the  reach  of  the 
small  as  well  as  the  large  user,  a  highly  efficient 
and   profitable  means  for   safely  lifting,    carrying  >   and 
putting  down  loads  regardless  of  what  they     may  be. 
The  same  principles  of  construction  are      followed  that 
have    made    "Shepards"   the  most   widely     known   and 
used  Electric  Hoists. 

Quickly  pays  for  itself  in  labor-saving 

Much  load  moving  is  done  slowly  and  labor- 
iously by  manual  labor  or  wasteful  methods — 
small  jobs,  probably,  that  unnoticed  "eat" 
into  profits  and  prove  big  items  of  expense. 
The  Lift  About  turns  such  loss  into  profit  and 
gain.  The  small  amount  invested  quickly  re- 
turns in  savings  of  time  and  money.  One  man,  any 
man,  can  operate  a  Lift  About  —  unassisted,  he  can 
handle  weighty,  cumbersome,  or  fragile  loads. 

Easily  installed  and  economical  to  run 

A  Shepard  Lift  About  is  easily  and  economically  installed 
to  operate  on  overhead  track  to  shipping  platform;  on  the 
side  of  a  building  to  serve  a  stairway  or  sidewalk  hatch; 
in  the  yard;  or  on  the  ceiling  of  a  warehouse,  stockroom, 
store,  factory.  Being  overhead  it  takes  up  no  floor 
space,  is  out  of  the  way,  but  always  instantly  available 
for  service.  Investigate  the  LiftAbout—  learn  of  it's 
possibilities  and  economies  for   your  work. 


Distributors  Being  Selected  BESSftS 

ers;  Electrical  Contractor-Dealers;  Central  Sta- 
tions; and  Jobbers  of  Equipment  and  Machinery 
are  being  selected  todistribute  the  LiftAbout-  Write 
for  details  of  our  dealer  proposition. 


SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE  &  HOIST  CO. 


412  Schuyler  Avenue 


Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Branches  in   principal  cities 

Member  Electric  Hoist  Manufacturers'   Assn. 


2^e;HEPARn 


Send  for— 

this  circular  showing  the 
LiftAbout  in  many  and 
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Probably  five  hundred  men  were  at  this 
labor  meeting,  and  certainly  no  less  than 
seventy-five  policemen,  who  divided  their 
time  between  open-mouthed  attention  to 
the  speakers'  magic  words  of  liberty  and 
and  more  rice  and  their  job  of  preserving 
the  majesty  of  worn-out  laws. 

A  liberal  sprinkling  of  blue-capped 
students  gave  a  tone  to  the  crowd.  For 
the  most  part  the  men  were  skilled  work- 
men and  petty  clerks,  with  groups  of  stu- 
dents, but  here  and  there  you  caught  the 
lettered  jacket  of  some  coolie — a  coolie  who 
only  yesterday  was  a  serf  and  to-da}'  was 
fettered  to  a  submerged  class. 

A  young  boy  in  the  uniform  of  a  Tokyo 
mail-carrier  was  the  first  to  open  the 
mouths  of  these  undersized  cops:  "I  work- 
long  hours  and  yet  I  must  live  in  a  cold, 
unlighted  room  and  lam  hungry,  and  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  men  who  work  with  me 
want  what  I  do — a  real  democracy  and  real 
freedom  and  real  living  wages."  And  the 
police,  thinking  of  their  own  half-filled  rice- 
bowls — the  average  wage  of  the  Japanese 
policeman  is  something  like  ten  dollars  a 
month — forgot  their  majestic  pose  and 
became  striving  hungry  humans,  with 
mouths  to  fill  and  children  to  dream  of. 

But  a  minute  later  when  a  square- 
jawed  coal-miner  from  the  striking  dis- 
tricts began  telling  how  gendarmes  and 
soldiers  were  beating  up  the  miners  in  their 
camps,  a  police  captain  loaded  down  with 
a  half-ton  of  gold  braid  blew  a  whistle  and 
the  fight  was  on.  It  was  a  neat  battle  for 
a  few  moments  and  then,  while  the  crowd 
jeered,  the  officers  carried  out  two  men  feet 
first.  These  Tokyo  cops,  like  their  Ameri- 
can models,  swing  a  wicked  baton. 

So  it  went  for  an  hour.  Once  there  was 
a  fairly  general  fight.  That  time  I  stood  on 
my  chair  and  almost  cheered.  It  was  good 
for  your  soul  just  to  look  on.  The  miracle 
had  happened — the  Japanese  worm  was 
actually  turning. 

Kagawa,  called  "the  saint  of  new 
Japan,"  graduated  from  Princeton  a  few 
years  ago,  and  has  since  secretly  formed  the 
Federation  of  Labor  of  Western  Japan.  "A 
young  David  who  is  out  to  slay  the  Goliath 
of  a  militant  Japan,"  he  is  called.  Mr. 
Hunt  tells  of  him  in  his  surroundings, 
among  the  "bewildered  laborers"  and 
outcasts  of  Kobe: 

I  wish  you  could  see  these  slums  of  his 
— tiny  crooked  alleys,  less  than  four  feel 
wide,  banked  on  both  sides  with  narrow, 
wooden  dog-kennels,  six  by  eight  feet,  and 
probably  five  feet  high.  Here  20,000  out- 
casts live  like  homeless  dogs;  each  human 
kennel  crowded  witli  squalling,  quarreling 
creatures  of  filth  and  vermin,  rotting  with 
crime  and  tuberculosis  and  diseases  Out- 
casts of  all  kinds  White,  Black.  Eurasian, 
Chinese — dregs  of  an  old,  old  rOast.  (lod, 
w  hai  a  sore  on  the  earth! 

Crowding  tin-  doorways  and  filling  the 
winding  alley  paths  are  hundreds  of  poor, 
outcast  children  in  filthy  rags,  whose  eyes 
light  up  with  happiness  when  thej  sec 
Kagawa,  this  teacher  of  kindness,  approach. 
For  him  it  is  always  a  triumphal  march: 
shrill  little  voices  herald  his  coming,  while 
thin,  hungry,  half-clad  little  bodies  scram- 
ble to  hold  his  hand  or  even  to  touch  his 
kimono.     No  Pied   Piper  ever  had  a  more 
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eyes — this  teacher  of  Shinkawa — wan  and 
undersized,  smiling  with  warm,  brown  eyes, 
preaching  God;  a  young  Christ,  walking 
among  outcasts,  murderers,  and  broken 
lives  of  the  lower  depths,  preaching  a  living, 
breathing  Christianity. 

That  first  night  I  met  him,  we  wan- 
dered about  these  forbidden  streets  for  an 
hour,  and  then  he  led  the  way  to  the  black- 
ened two-story  mission  house  where  he 
holds  his  little  school,  gives  out  his  free 
medicines,  and  brings  God  to  these  God- 
forgotten  people.  I  took  off  my  shoes  at 
the  door,  and  in  my  stockinged  feet  walked 
up  the  stairs  and  into  the  matted  and  im- 
maculate study.  For  hours  we  talked  of 
"Dangerous  Thoughts,"  and  Kagawa  told 
me  the  thrilling  story  of  Young  Japan  open- 
ing her  eyes,  and  seeing  visions,  and  daring 
real  Democracy. 

"'Dangerous  thoughts,"  the  govern- 
ment here  calls  them.  America  would 
call  them  "Inspiring  Thoughts,"  "Glorious 
Thoughts,"  "Winning  Thoughts,"  because 
they  are  all  about  the  hope  of  a  people 
struggling  up  to  the  light.  And  that's  the 
greatest  gripping  romance  in  the  world — 
the  struggle  and  fight  and  dreams,  not  of 
indniduals,  but  of  millions  opening  their 
eyes  for  the  first  time,  stretching  them- 
selves and  realizing  their  strength. 

Other  signs  of  the  forces  at  work  in  the 
remaking  of  Japan  are  pointed  out  in  an 
article  called  "Japan's  New  Woman,"  by 
Emma  Sarepta  Yule,  in  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine. The  writer  has  lived  in  Japan  for  a 
number  of  years.  "Japan's  new  woman 
waves  no  red  flag,"  she  writes,  and  yet, 
to  quote: 

Some  embattled  fisherwomen  in  1919 
made  the  first  strictly  feminine  militant 
move  in  the  history  of  Japan,  when  they 
Started  a  near-riot  in  protest  against  the 
high  cost  of  rice.  A  shuddering  gasp  went 
through  the  Land  of  the  Gods.  The  thing 
was  so  unwomanlike,  so  unheard-of,  and 
for  Japanese  women  to  act  so  like  foreign 
barbarians,  it  was  shocking!  These  sturdy 
fighters  for  their  right  to  sustenance  with- 
out supporting  food  profiteers  were  not,  by 
any  means,  atarashi  onna.  They  were  just 
village  women  who  were  asserting,  in  the 
only  way  they  knew,  their  right  to  life, 
with  no  mention  of  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. A  strike  in  a  girls'  school  tells  that 
assertion  is  not  restricted  to  illiterate 
fisherwomen.  Strikes  in  boys'  schools  are 
|oo  common  for  comment,  but  for  young 
tfirls! — well  may  heads  wag  in  woful  inter- 
rogation as  to  the  future. 

Also,  according  to  the  author,  the  women 
of  Japan  are  beginning  to  take  an  interest 
in  public  affairs,  an  interest  that  may  serve 
a-  a  foundation  for  Japanese  democracy. 
She  writes: 

There  seems  to  be  not  a  little  interesl 
in  public  affairs  among  Japan's  thinking 
women,  perhaps  more  than  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  when  their  restrictions  in  most 
tilings  and  their  simplified  education  are 
considered.  In  elections  they  are  concerned 
more  with  the  candidate  as  an  individual 
than  with  party  affiliations. 

It  amazes  somewhat,  that,  with  all  the 
centuries  of  teaching  in  meekness  back  of 
her,  the  new  woman  in  her  public  utterances 
is  quite  fearless,  does  no  begging,  nor  does 
she  hesitate  to  criticize.  In  an  article  a  few- 
months  ago  on  the  universal  suffrage  move- 
ment and  excitement,  that  in  Tokyo  was 
often  near-rioting,  Mrs.  Akiko  Yosano 
scored  the  men  of  Japan  f oi  being  so  inert . 
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New  York  Cenlral  Railroad  Co 


The  Century 

the  world's  most  famous  train 


The  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  LIMITED, 
when  it  inaugurated  the  20-hour  service  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago,  brought  the 
two  greatest  markets  of  the  country  within 
overnight  reach  of  each  other.  This  saving  of 
a  business  day  has  been  of  incalculable  ~ralue 
to  industry,  commerce  and  finance. 

With  ceaseless  regularity  this  world-famous 
train  — for  more  than  7,000  nights  —  has  been 
making  its  scheduled  flight  between  the  port 
of  New  York  and  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan 
over  the  water  level  route  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines. 

Travelers  whose  business  takes  them  fre- 
quently back  and  forth  between  Chicago  and 
New  York  habitually  use  the  "Century"  be- 
cause of  its  deserved  reputation  as  the  most  com- 
fortable long-distance,  fast  train  in  the  world. 


NLWYORK 

((ENTRAL 

^     LINES 


The  equipment  of  the  "Century"  is  main- 
tained at  the  highest  standard;  its  appoint- 
ments, conveniences  and  cuisine  are  planned 
to  meet  the  desires  of  the  most  exacting  travel- 
ers; it  lands  its  passengers  in  the  heart  of 
Chicago  and  New  York. 


New  York  -  Chicago  The  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  LIMITED 
20-hour  service     is  the  pride  of  the  employees  who  operate  it 

"Century"  Westbound  and  guard  it  night  after  night,  and  it  is  the 
chLgor  9U5  a!™!  standard  bearer  of  a  service  known  the  world 

"century    Eastbound  over  as  the   highest  development  of  railroad 

Chicago     12.40  p.m.  ,. 

New  York  9.40  a.m.   transportation. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &■  ALBANY  -  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  -  BIG  FOUR  -  LAKE  ERIE  &"  WESTERN 

KANAWHA  &-MICHICAN  -TOLEDO  &  OHIO  CENTRAL  -  PITTSBURGH  &IAKE  ERIE 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL- AND  -  SUBSIDIARY    LINES 
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You  must  win 
the  stranger 
in  your  boy! 

Even  today  you  have  seen  the  stranger 
in  him — the  first  flashes  of  manhood — 
the  real  stranger  in  your  home! 

What  a  pang  in  knowing  he  no  longer 
brings  all  his  problems  to  you;  that  he 
is  beginning  to  think  for  himself;  to 
pick  his  own  kind  of  companions ;  to 
question  ideas  he  once  took  for  granted. 

Mothers — fathers  —  your  hardest 
task  is  to  solve  that  stranger  growing 
back  of  your  son's  reserve.  You  know 
that  the  acceptance  of  false  ideals  and 
the  wrong  kind  of  companions  can 
warp  his  whole  future  development! 
You've  got  to  fight  hard  to  make  that 
stranger  a  MAN. 

Right  at  this  crucial  moment 
The  American  Boy  should  come 
into  that  boy's  life — and  yours !  It 
has  guided  thousands  of  boys  over 
the  rocks — it  will  prove  the  most 
powerful  influence  for  good  that 
you  can  put  behind  your  struggle! 

That's  because  The  American  Boy 
is  human — it  is  all  boy  and  young  man 
— not  wishy-washy!  Its  editors  know 
boys  as  the  best  educators  in  America 
know  boys!  Its  stories  are  inspiring; 
they  teach  a  boy  to  think  for  himself; 
to  be  self-reliant,  courageous,  noble- 
minded  and  unselfish!  No  other 
magazine  in  the  world  so  carefully 
plans  its  stories. 

Each  month  THE  AMERICAN  BOY  will 
kindle  your  boy's  enthusiasm  to  "do."  Every 
issue  bubbles  over  with  articles — helpful  and 
man-building.  Sports,  mechanics,  the  great  out- 
doors— every  page  holds  a  boy's  attention! 

For  instance,  read  the  story  of  Roy  Weagant, 
Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America — a  "Boys  Who  Used  Their  Brains" 
article  in  the  November  issue  of  THE 
AMERICAN  BOY.  Have  your  boy  read  it! 
Note  that  stimulus  "to  do"  which  THE 
AMERICAN    BOY    gives   him. 

PRICE  RFDUCED!  The  American  Boy  is 
again  S2.00  a  year  by  mail;  20c  a  ropy  on  news- 
stands. Subscribe  for  a  year,  or  leave  a  standing 
order    with   your   news-dealer. 

American  Boy 


THE  SPRAGUE   PUBLISHING   CO. 
No.   270   American    Bldg..    Detroit,    Mich. 
Herewith     fln.l     $2. no.       Please     nervl     The 
Weukan    Boi    for    dim    year,    beginning    with 
'urrent   Issue,   to 

Name  
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so  phlegmatic.  She  averred  that  the 
universal  suffrage  should  have  been  granted 
twenty  years  ago,  and  would  have  been  had 
the  men  of  the  country  any  mettle  in  their 
make-up.  She  further  said  that,  as  a  whole, 
Japanese  men  took  little  interest  in  what 
affected  the  whole  country.  They  at  times 
get  excited  and  worked  up  over  some  mat- 
ter, but  are  incapable  of  sustained  interest 
and  long-continued  struggle  for  an  end. 

All  these  signs  of  liberalism  are  of  the 
utmost  importance,  says  Mr.  Peffer  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  article  in  The  American 
Legion  Weekly,  because — 

There  is  little  likelihood,  in  my  opinion, 
gained  from  a  long  residence  in  the  Far 
East  and  a  long  observation  of  the  working 
out  of  Japanese  policies,  that  there  will  be 
any  voluntary  revision  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  military  and  imperial  classes. 
The  men  who  make  up  the  government  of 
Japan  are  too  wedded  to  their  present-am- 
bitions to  change  voluntarily. 

I  take  it  that  no  American  likes  to  con- 
template the  possibility  of  war.  War  has 
been  proved  a  wasteful,  criminal,  and  futile 
method  of  settling  international  problems. 
The  change,  I  believe,  can  not  be  forced 
from  without ;  even  if  it  could,  I  believe  the 
price  would  be  too  big.  I  think  it  must 
come  from  within.  The  only  thing  that  can 
bring  it  from  within  is  the  power  of  the 
Japanese  people.  That  can  come  only 
from  their  own  change  of  heart,  from  the 
growth  of  public  opinion  among  them,  and 
their  determination  to  compel  it.  And  that 
must  be  by  evolution  of  democracy  in 
Japan. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  Japanese  liber- 
alism is  of  such  importance.  On  it  depends 
the  future  course  of  the  Japanese  Empire 
and  the  future  peace  of  the  Pacific. 


Fine  Points  in  English. — The  man  had 
just  informed  the  Pullman  agent  that  he 
wanted  a  Pullman  berth. 

"  Upper  or  lower?  "  asked  the  agent. 

"  What's  the  difference?  "  asked  the  man. 

"A  difference  of  fifty  cents  in  this  case," 
replied  the  agent.  "  The  lower  is  higher 
than  the  upper.  The  higher  price  is  for  the 
lower.  If  you  want  it  lower  you'll  have  to 
go  higher.  We  sell  the  upper  lower  than 
the  lower.  In  other  words,  the  higher 
the  lower.  Most  people  don't  like  the 
upper,  altho  it  is  lower  on  account  of 
it  being  higher.  When  you  occupy  an  up- 
per you  have  to  get  up  to  go  to  bed  and  get 
down  when  you  get  up.  You  can  have  the 
lower  if  you  pay  higher.  The  upper  is  lower 
than  the  lower  because  it  is  higher.  If  you 
are  willing  to  go  higher,  it  will  be  lower." 

But  the  poor  man  had  fainted! — The  Ep~ 
worth    Herald. 
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Circumstantial  Evidence. — The  Bing- 
\  ill*-  board  Of  select  men  bad  held  many 
sessions  and  finally  formulated  a  set  of  auto 
laws  that  was  the  pride  of  the  county.  So 
thf  constable  Pell  no  worriment  when  he 
stopped  a  motorist. 

"  Ye're  pinched  for  violatin*  the  auto 
laws,"  he  pronounced. 

"  Which  one?  "  inquired  the  traveler. 

"  Dinned  if  I  know,  but  ye  certainly 
hain'i  come  all  the  way  down  Main  Street 
without  Imstin'  one  of  them." — The  Amcri* 
can  Legion   Weekly,    ■ 


As  used  on 
Garage  Floors 
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Makes  Floors 
Oil  and  Grease- Proof 

TJ^ATER,  oil,  grease,  exhaust 
r, r       gases  and  frost  are  the  nat- 
ural   enemies     of     cement    garage 
floors.     Protect  and  preserve  yours 

With  KOVERFLOR. 

Koverflor  is  applied  as  a  liquid 
forming  a  protective  floor  covering. 

It  is  water-proof,  weather-proof, 
-  alkali-proof,  lime-proof — impervious 
to  oil  or  grease. 

It  prevents  efflorescence,  "dust- 
ing" and  disintegration  —  and  is 
easily  cleaned. 

For  Wood  or  Cement 
Floors,  Inside  or  Outside 

Koverflor  is  supplied  in  attractive  solid 
colors  for  garage,  factory,  cellar,  porch, 
kitchen,  hallway,  bathroom,  office,  public 
building  floors  or  other  floor  surf;. 

Hardware  and  paint  dealers  sell  KoVBR- 
flor.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  or  send  us 
his  name  and  receive  the  Kovkrflor 
Sample  Book. 

Standard  Varnish  Works 

Manufacturers  of 
Elasiica  Varnishes  Satinelte  Enamel 

Kwickwork  Auto  Finishes,  etc. 
90  West  Street  New  York  City 

SS  Stevenson  SI  reel,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
506Oaklanci  Ave.,  S.W.,  Gr.mcl  K.ijiids,  Mich. 

Foreign  Branches;  London,  Paris,  Melbourne 

Standard-Cooper  Hell  Co. 
2600  Federal  Street  Chicago,  III. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  BREAK-UP  OF  ENGLAND 

INTERESTING  as  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
novels  are,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  with 
"To  Let "  (Scribner's,  $2.00)  he  has  brought 
to  an  end  the  story  of  the  Forsyte  family, 
which  began  with  "The  Man  of  Property" 
and  has  continued  through  five  volumes. 
By  this  time  the  descendants  of  the  original 
Forsyte  are  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  as  re- 
gards numbers,  and  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  link  them  all  up  properly, 
attaching  to  each  couple  its  own  form  of 
marital  unhappiness,  for  unfaithfulness, 
drink  and  gambling  have  been  rife  among 
the  members  of  the  tribe,  afflictions  en- 
dured by  their  victims  with  various  forms 
of  stoicism. 

The  story  concerns  itself  with  the  love- 
affair  of  two  young  Forsytes,  between 
whose  families  there  is  a  feud,  owing  to  a 
dark  past  that  can  never  be  surmounted. 
Fleur  is  the  daughter  of  Soames  Forsyte, 
young,  beautiful  and  hard,  a  girl  whom  her 
own  cousin  had  described  as  "having" 
and  who  said  of  herself,  "when  one  wants  a 
tiling  fearfully,  one  does  not  think  of  other 
people."  Quite  different  is  young  Jon 
Forsyte,  a  boy  of  her  own  age,  ardent, 
sweet-natured  and  devoted  to  his  mother. 
The  two  young  people  meet  almost  by 
chance  and  are  dimly  aware  that  some  kind 
of  feud  has  kept  the  two  branches  of  the 
family  apart,  but  it  is  not  until  their  love- 
affair  is  well  advanced  that  they  learn  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  Briefly,  young  Jon's 
mother  was  Soames  Forsyte's  divorced 
wife  before  her  marriage  to  Jolyon  Forsyte, 
Jon's  father,  and  judging  her  by  the  law  of 
the  land  and  the  ten  commandments,  she 
has  a  questionable  past  behind  her.  But 
the  author  has  many  excuses  to  make  for 
Irene,  and  she  certainly  shines  in  contrast 
to  one  or  two  other  women  in  the  story 
who  have  never  openly  transgrest. 

When  this  love-aff  air  comes  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  young  people's  parents,  it  is 
felt  at  once  on  both  sides  that  it  must  be 
stopt.  To  do  this  Jon's  father,  seriously 
ill  of  heart  disease,  forces  himself  to  write 
a  letter  to  his  son,  telling  him  the  whole 
story,  an  experience  which  proves  so 
agitating  to  him  that  it  kills  hirn.  It  almost 
kills  his  son,  too,  for  he  feels  it  impossible 
to  go  on  with  the  affair,  and  when  Soames 
Forsyte,  urged  thereto  by  his  great  love 
for  his  daughter,  brings  himself  to  appeal 
to  young  Jon  personally,  the  lad  answers: 
"Tell  Fleur  that  it  is  no  good,  please;  I  must 
do  as  my  father  wished  before  he  died." 

This  refusal  comes  as  a  great  blow  to 
Fleur;  she  has  been  rejected,  and  her  pride 
suffers  so  much  that  within  three  months 
she  marries  young  Michael  Mont,  a  youth 
who  has  been  infatuated  with  her  for  some 
time,  and  the  reader  feels  that  only  the 
most  strenuous  self-denial  on  the  part  of 
the  author  will  prevent  his  starting  upon  a 
fresh  record  of  matrimonial  unhappiness 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Mont  as  the 
chief  performers. 

As  a  story  of  incident  the  book  need  no1 
be  considered.  It  is  a  record  of  first  love, 
ardent,  unforeseeing,  content  with  the 
present.  At  least  such  is  its  nature  in 
Jon's  case,  for  Fleur  is  a  type  of  the  modern 
girl — hard,  self-seeking  and  with  little 
affection  even  for  the  father  who  is  wrapt 
up  in  her.  She  has  the  strong  instinct 
(inherited  from  that  father)  of  possession, 
and  the  author  is  continually  contrasting, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  this  unlovely  trait. 
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PACEMAKER 

— in  price  as  well  as  construction! 

A  commercial  grade  file  developed  by  Van  Dorn  five 
years  ago.  Its  economy,  backed  by  extraordinary  stur- 
diness  and  clean-cut  design,  has  caused  many  of  the 
country's  largest  industrial  and  commercial  organizations 
to  standardize  their  file-batteries  by  adopting  this  model. 

1st.     An    All-Welded   Steel   Letter    File. 

No  bolts  or  rivets!     No  open  joints! 

2nd.  Pressed  Bronze  Hardware. 

Satin-brush  finished. 

Case  Finished  Ail-Around. 
Hand-rubbed,  Olive-green  enamel. 
No  end  panels  necessary. 

Big,   Capacious  Drawers. 

With    positive-locking   follower-block    and 
guide  rod. 

Silent,  Lubricated  Rollers. 

Four  rollers  replace  slide  suspension  to  cut 
the  cost. 

Dealers  in  nearly  every  town.  We  will  gladly  send  the  name  of  your 
nearest  dealer,  together  with  a  catalog  illustrating  the  complete  line 
of  Van  Dorn  Steel  Offi-e  Furniture.  Where  no  dealer  is  available 
your  order  by  mail  wiil  bring  immediate  delivery. 

THE  VAN   DORN    IRON   WORKS  CO.,  Cleveland 

Mastercraftsmanship-in-Steel 


3rd. 


4th. 


5  th. 
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How  Old  Man  Burns 

"Advertising?  I  never  saw  much  in  it,"  said  Old  Man  Burns. 

"Nor  I,"  agreed  Jackson,  the  lawyer  whose  shrewd  rebuilding  of  a  certain  na- 
tionally-known corporation  is  bringing  new  interests  his  way  with  requests 
that  he  duplicate  the  job  for  them. 

"Now  hold  on  a  minute,"  continued  the  Old  Man,  "you  haven't  heard  me 
out.  I  was  going  on  to  say  that  I  never  saw  much  in  advertising — until  after 
the  war." 

Jackson  leaned  back  with  his  cigar  cocked  at  the  show-me  angle. 

"During  the  war,"  said  the  Old  Man, 
"our  problem  was  filling  orders.    Log- 
ical markets,  prospective  markets  were 
neglected   and    ignored  —  you    know 
they    had  to   be — the  situation  with 
nine  out  of  ten  manufacturers,  I  sup- 
pose. After  the  Armistice  orders,  or- 
ders,  orders,   and    then — the    slump. 
We  hitched  up  our  trousers,  worked 
out  new  discounts,  had  efficiency  men 
^\        tell  us  how  and  where  to  save,  put  on 
d  "    \     still  more  men,  introduced  some  nov- 
/      elties,  but   the   slump  went   right  on 
slumping.  One  morning  I  found  on  my 
desk  a  circular   from  an    advertising 
agency  headed,  'Why  don't  you  adver- 
tise?'   I  wrote  back  'Why  should  I?' 
advertising  agency  came  in — a  real  business- 


Sales  ciiar! 

// 
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Next  day  a  man  from  the 

man.    And  it  was  he  who  gave  me  the  franchise  idea." 

Lawyer  Jackson  sat  up.  "Franchise"  was  a  word  out  of  his  dictionary.  The 
Old  Man  noted  this  sudden  display  of  interest  with  an  amused  snort. 

'Yes,  franchise — the  sort  of  thing  you  lawyers  know  all  about.  Right  at  the 
start  that  advertising  man  convinced  me  that  I  had  always  had  the  wrong  slant 
on  advertising.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  thought  of  advertising  as  a  tuneful  second 
fiddle  to  the  excess  profits  tax." 

Jackson  grinned. 

"I  did  hear  something  to  that  effect.  The  rumor  reached  me  that  quite  a  bit 
of  money  was  spent  that  way." 

The  Old  Man  waved  his  hand  at  the  interruption. 

"Let  me  get  to  the  franchise,"  he  continued.  "My  agency  man  showed  me 
how  to  build  advertising  into  my  business  and  in  turn  make  it  build  my  busi- 
ness. As  I  worked  along  with  him  and  his  agency,  1  learned  that  modern  ad- 
vertising has  back  of  it  the  same  principles  of  patient  research  and  scientific 
accuracy  as  the  latest  engineering  exploits.  The  men  in  charge  of  our  advertis- 
ing agencies  today  are  practical  men  of  affairs  who  do  not  depend  on  trick  writ- 

(Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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Got  His  Franchise 

ing  and  fancy  speeches  to  pull  them  through.  Just  think  of  the  work  those  ad- 
vertising men  put  in  before  they  gave  me  their  copy  and  layouts  and  schedules. 
Why  they  learned  my  plant  by  heart  and,  between  you  and  me,  Jackson,  they 
showed  me  one  or  two  things  I  had 
never  thought  of.  They  suggested  a  new 
quota  system  for  sales  that  has  worked 
out  beautifully;  they  sat  in  with  us  on 
a  change  in  routing;  they  tackled  our 
jobbing  problems  in  a  helpful  manner. 
Their  suggestion  that  we  cut  out  some 
of  our  dead  lines  and  keep  to  the  sel- 
lers sounds  like  a  simple  one  to  make, 
but  I'd  hate  to  admit  how  much  it  has 

saved  us.  I  know,"  he  said  quickly  at  signs  of  an  interruption  on  Jackson's 
part,  "you  are  going  to  pooh-pooh  the  idea  that  an  outside  organization  can 
step  in  and  perfect  something  we've  been  laboring  over  for  fifty  years.  But 
here's  the  answer.  Get  an  agency  that  sticks  closely  to  its  specialty — the  making 
of  more  and  better  sales — and  you're  bound  to  profit.  So  that's  how  I  got  my 
franchise — " 

"Hold  on,"  said  Jackson,  "where  does  the  franchise  come  in  ? " 

"Well,  this  franchise  of  mine  isn't 
on  paper  exactly,  though  it  starts  with 
paper,  after  all.  It's  the  most  valuable  of 
our  assets — the  franchise  of  good-will 
that  comes  from  new  and  old  consum- 
ers of  our  product  all  across  the  country. 
There  are  men  and  women  who  read 
and  believe  our  selling-story  because  it 
is  honestly  and  interestingly  told  by 
those  who  believe  in  it.  To-day  adver- 
tising is  as  much  a  part  of  my  business 
as  the  machines  in  the  factory — and  I 
hope  it  always  will  be." 

"There's  a  lot  in  what  you've  said," 
mused  lawyerjackson,  "I'll  think  it  over. 
It's  shaken  my  ideas  up  a  bit.  Seems  to 

me  that  advertising  of  the  sort  you've  described  might  very  well  fit  into  some 

of  my  clients'  plans  for  1922." 

TheJiterarxEtest 

354  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  122  SO.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 

Bankers,  heads  of  industrial  enterprises,  la-wyers  whose  clients  discuss  advertising  -with  them 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  DIGEST  representative.  We  are  frequently  able  to  give  good  advice 
leading  toward  a  proper  solution  of  the  application  of  advertising  to  business  enterprises. 
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Thirsty  Fibre  is 
descriptive  of  the 
result  of  a  process 
that  can 't  be  copied 
— Scott  processes 
that  make  Scot- 
Tissue  Towels  ab- 
sorb four  times 
their  weight. 
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ThirstyBbre 
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Thirsty  Fibre  does  make 
this  a  Wonderful  Towel 

rlE  is  the  secret  of  the  mosr  vital  of  towel  features — drying  power.  To  the 
user  of  ordinary  towels  he  brings  a  surprise  and  satisfaction  that  any 
towel  should  so  instantly  and  efficiently  perform  its  duty. 

Wherever  towels  are  used  the  advent  of  Thirsty  Fibre — the  heart  of 
Scot  Tissue  Towels  that  dry — marks  new  wash-room  efficiency,  economy 
and  comfort. 

Thirsty  Fibre  is  found  only  in  towels  stamped  ScotTissue.  Their  use  in 
your  wash-rooms  is  evidence  of  business  acumen  and  consideration  for  others. 

SCOTT  PAPER  COMPANY,  Chester,  Pa. 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Let  us  s*nd  "Thirsty  Fibre— His  Biography."  It  mil  answer  your  doubts  on  the  towel  auestion 

Scoftissue  Towels 
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A  "Wear  Ever"  *ev«n  lacti  trf 
pan  will  be  sent  po-'paid  any- 
where in  U,  |,  or  Canaila  M  r*  glpl 
of  60c.  Fry  pan  and  rover  will  be 
•entfor&'ir  Extra  pan*  f<- 
mil  Gift*.  fWr  each  (SOe  inc  ludinf 
NW),  Offer  expire*  Jan.  31,  1922. 


The  Joy  of  Cooking 

The  kettle  chuckles  contentedly;  the  golden  brown 
potatoes  sizzle  in  the  pan;  appetizing  odors  from  the 
savory  roast  inspire  delightful  thoughts  of  the  meal 
to  come. 

No  wonder  women  are  happy  in  their  kitchens — 
and    no    wonder    they    have    them    equipped    with 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 

—  utensils  that  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  dc 
their  part  efficiently. 

Made  from  hard,  thick  sheet  aluminum  —  have  no 
coating  to  chip  off,  cannot  rust — are  pure  and  safe. 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. ,   New  Kensington,  Pa. 
In  Canada:  Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


characteristic  of  the  man  whose  Ijfe  has 
been  outwardly  respectable,  with  the  un- 
selfish affection,  displayed  by  the  two 
who  have,  at  least  once,  overstept  tlie 
bounds  of  morality.  Another  contrast 
drawn  by  the  author  is  that  between  the 
old  and  the  new  order  of  things  which  is 
beginning  to  bo  so  marked  in  England. 
The  description  of  the  funeral  of  old 
Timothy  Forsyte,  "the  one  pure  individual- 
ist left,  the  only  man  who  hadn't  heard  of 
the  Great  War."  is  a  striking  picture,  and 
his  extraordinary  will  represents  a  last 
stand  in  favor  of  entailed  property.  Soames 
Forsyte  represents  the  spirit  of  owning, 
and  only  occasion  all}',  and  as  it  were  by 
chance,  does  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  come 
to  him,  "that  the  body  of  Beauty  has  a 
spiritual  essence,  uncapturable  save  by  a 
devotion  that  thinks  not  of  itself"  and  the 
book  closes  with  a  picture  of  him,  seated 
in  Highgate  Cemetery,  dreaming  over  his 
career.  "  'To  Let,"  the  Forsyte  age  and 
way  of  life,  when  a  man  owned  his  soul,  his 
investments,  and  his  woman,  without 
check  or  question.  And  now  the  State  had, 
or  would  have  his  investments,  his  woman 
had  herself,  and  God  knew  who  had  his  soul. 
"To   Let,"    that   sane  and    simple  creed! 


MATRIMONIAL  MISFITS 


"A    BOND    dissoluble    at    will    in 


the 
divorce  court  is  not  a  foundation 
upon  which  civilized  society  can  endure. 
.  .  .  There  should  be  a  positive  law  for- 
bidding remarriage  under  any  circum- 
stances. ...  In  the  home  lies  the  strength 
of  the  nation.  Disrupt  that,  and  it  crum- 
bles. .  .  .  We  ought  to  make  it  clear  that 
loyalty  to  the  marriage  tie  and  to  the  home 
is  required  not  only  by  the  law  of  God,  but 
by  love  for  country,  and  that  whoever,  by 
his  example,  weakens  the  foundation  of  the 
home,  sins  against  the  very  life  of  the  state." 

So  runs  a  brief  summing-up  of  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Norria 
in  his  new  novel,  "Brass"  (Dutton,  $2.00). 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  to  the  dis- 
interested reader  its  teaching  might  be 
condensed  into  the  one  word  which  was  the 
advice  of  "Punch"  to  those  about  to  marry, 
"Don't!"  For  it  is  a  sad  and  forbidding 
picture  of  various  kinds  of  matrimonial 
misery  which  Mr.  Norris  draws.  Out  of 
all  the  couples  he  presents,  one,  and  only 
one,  make  a  real  success  of  their  venture — 
principal!}',  it  would  seem,  because  they 
lived  in  the  country,  and  the  woman  was  a 
notable  housewife,  with  the  strength  and 
endurance  of  a  horse.  Tho  rest  are  wretched 
in  various  ways,  but  when  they  try  to  gel 
rid  of  the  "ring  about  your  neck"  which 
has  proved  to  be  "brass,  not  gold,"  they 
soon  find  that  they  have  bul  exchanged 
one  brass  ring  for  another  of  the  same  metal. 

Philip  Baldwin  v. as  only  about  twenty- 
two  when  he  married  prettj  Marjorie 
Jones.  Philip  was  stupid,  clumsy  and 
SOmdwhat  stubborn;  Marjorie  was  selfish, 
spoiled   and    moody  To   make    matter- 

more  difficult,  they  began  by  living  with 
Marjorie's  mother  and  elder  sister,  who 
had  petted  and  given  in  to  her  all  her  life. 
Trouble    began     almost     immediately.       A 

quarrel  over  the  opening  or  shutting  of 
their  bedroom  window  brought  about  a 
separation.  But  they  still  loved  each  other, 
and  an  accidental  meeting  led  to  their 
reunion.  For  a  while  they  were  happy  iii  a 
little   place   of   their  own,    but    neither  the 
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love,  the  happiness  nor  the  reunion  lasted 
very  long.  A  child  was  born  to  them,  and 
Marjorie  found  it  a  thorough-going  nuis- 
ance, while  the  little  flat  which  had  amused 
her  at  first  soon  began  to  bore  her.  "She 
intensely  disliked  'duties,'  preferring  to  do 
things  impulsively,  or  when  it  suited  her. 
.  .  .  She  rebelled  at  the  slightest  criticism. 
.  .  .  She  was  discontented,  forever  quot- 
ing her  friend,  Virginia,  enviously  comment- 
ing on  that  lady's  freedom,  her  easy  and 
luxurious  life."  Virginia  had  a  rich  hus- 
band, and  no  children.  She  was  fond  of 
.Marjorie,  made  her  handsome  presents, 
and  brought  her  into  her  own  racketty, 
set,  of  which  Roy  North  and  his  wife  were 
members. 

Philip's  life  with  Marjorie  became  "a 
mockery  of  marriage. ' '  The  little  home  was 
exchanged  for  two  rooms  in  "a  small 
family  hotel,"  and  their  relations  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  At  last  came  an 
actual  fight,  during  which  Marjorie  "sunk 
her  small  teeth  deep  into  the  flesh  of  his 
hand  below  the  thumb."  The  subsequent 
divorce  was  a  relief  to  both  of  them;  they 
hated  each  other.  And  presently  he  heard 
that  Marjorie  had  married  Hoy  North, 
who  was  also  divorced. 

Philip's  business  prospered,  owing  to 
his  clever  partner,  Wilbur  Lansing,  the 
husband  of  his  sister  Lucy.  He  was  quite 
well-to-do  when  he  met  Mary  Rowland, 
and  fell  in  love  with  her.  She  was  beautiful. 
and  highly  educated,  yet  she,  too,  fell  in 
love  with  him,  and  promised  to  marry  him. 
Not  until  then  did  he  tell  her  that  he  was 
divorced,  and  had  a  son.  Mary  was  a 
devout  Catholic;  she  could  not  and  would 
not  marry  a  man  who  had  a  wife  living. 
She  wrote  Philip  a  note  of  farewell,  and 
sailed  for  England,  leaving  him,  as  he 
thought,  heartbroken. 

It  was  some  little  time  after  this  that 
Leila   Vale    became   an    important   factor 
in  Philip's   life.     Leila  had  a  good   social 
position  but  no  money.     Philip   was   now 
a   rich   man,  and  his  sister  had  ambitions 
for  him.     He  was    not    really  Aery     much 
in    love    with    Leila,  but    he  drifted   into 
marriage.   Leila,  like   Mary,  was  a  Catho- 
lic, but   in   her  case,  "an    obliging   priest 
had   found    a    way    out  of  the  difficulty" 
of    Philip's    previous    marriage.     Marjorie 
had    never     been     baptized,    and    "The 
Church   refused    to   recognize   a   marriage 
with  an  unbaptized  person."     But  Philip's 
second  marriage  was  no  more  successful 
than  his  first.     He  lost  his  money,   and 
poverty  changed  the  elegant  Leila  into  a 
vulgar  shrew.     But   their   little   daughter 
held    them    together,    even    after    Leila's 
inheritance  of  a  fortune  had  turned  Philip 
into  a  nonentity  in  his  own  house.     It  was 
just  at  this  time  that  he  again  met    Mar- 
jorie, who  had  become  a  successful  motion- 
picture  actress,  and  realized,  as  she  did, 
that     had    divorce     not     been     easy    for 
them,    they   might  have    stayed    together 
and    been   happy   after     all.     As    it    was. 
the   only   time   Philip   was  contented   was 
when  he  was  living  with  Mrs.  Grotenburg. 
who  literally  slaved  for  him,  considering  all 
his  desires  and  never  permitting  herself  to 
have  any  of  her  own.     Whenever  she  saw 
him  coming  she  flew  into  her  kitchen:  "The 
waiting  sirloin  must  be  clapped  over  the  hoi 
embers;  the  yellow  batter  poured  into  the 
sizzling   frying   pan.    .    .    .     Mrs.   Croten- 
burg  always  ironed  his  trousers  for  him,  and 
kept  his  clothes  brushed  and  on  hangers." 
Considering  what  a   first-class   valet   and 
general  houseworker  she  was.  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  see  how  Philip  could  look  upon 
her  as  "a  form  of  charity."     But  he  did. 

There    are    some   half-dozen    mismated 
couples    in    the    book,    Philip's    parents 
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THE  man  who  wears  The  Florsheim 
Shoe  is  reluctant  to  try  any  other  at 
any  price,  so  well  pleased  is  he  'with  the 
fine  style  and  long  wear  of  Florsheims. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe — $10  and  $12 
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Luxurious  and  Fascinating 
West  Indies 

WINTER 
CRUISES 

On  Splendid  White  Star  Liner 

To  Lands  of  Sunshine  and 

Romance 


The  West  Indies,  Panama  Canal 
and  South  America:  The  Panama 
Canal — the  center  of  all  interest,  the 
Mecca  for  the  traveler.  Venezuela, 
and  the  marvelous  panoramic  ride 
from  La  Guaira  to  Caracas.  TheWest 
Indies — a  cluster  of  brilliant,  tur- 
baned,  tropical  playgrounds  in  sunny 
waters.  All  these,  within  easy  reach 
of  New  York,  and  yet  as  distinct,  as 
foreign,  as  diverting,  as  places  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe. 

The  cruises  made  by  the 
White  Star  liner  Megantic 
are  noted  for  their 
holiday  atmosphere, 
health-giving,  and  lazy 
days  at  sea,  and  admir- 
ably conducted  trips 
ashore.  This  itinerary  is : 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panama, 


Venezuela,  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Mar- 
tinique, St.  Thomas,  Porto  Rico  and 
Nassau. 

First  Cruise January  17 

Second  Cruise.  .  .  .  February  16 
Third  Cruise March  18 

White  Star  Service,  known  the  world 
over  as  the  utmost  in  ocean  comfort. 

Fill  out  attached  coupon  today  for 
beautiful  color  booklet  and  detailed 
information. 


THE  WHITE  STAR  LINE 

9  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  booklet  and  detailed  information  as  to  your  dc  luxe 

cruises  to  West  Indies,  Panama  Canal,  South  America. 

It  is  understood  that   this  request    is   made    without  obligation   to 

mvsclf. 


Name. 


Address 
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Better 
Shaving 

It's  been  my  theory  all  along  not  so  much  to 
sell  Mennen  Shaving  Cream  as  to  educate 
men  to  enjoy  shaving  more  by  doing  it 
better. 

For  example.  I  have  rather  laid  myself 
open  to  attack  by  insisting  that  lather  ought 
to  be  built  up  with  three  minutes  of  brisk 
brushing. 

Of  course  I  have  known  that  a  lot  of  men 
— possibly  a  majority — get  satisfactory 
results  in  a  third  of  that  time  and  it  would 
no  doubt  have  been  good  salesmanship  to 
feature  Mennen's  as  a  quick  latherer — 
which  it  is. 

But  I  knew  that  if  I  could  induce  you  just 
once  to  experience  the  almost  unearthly 
gratification  of  a   supremely  good  Mennen 

shave to  me  the  picture  is 

very  vivid. 

You  have  been  t\\  irling  away  on  the  brush 
for  three  minutes — grumbling  but  obedient 
for  once.     Then  you  get  your  jaw  muscles  all 
s  t  for  the  daily  combat.     A  puzzled  look 
creeps  into  vour  eyes  as  the  razor  sinks  into 
the  bank  of  lather.     There's  nothing  there. 
The  edge  slips  along  like  a  hot  knife  through 
butter. 

And  afterwards,  although  your  hide  is  as 
smooth  and  hairless  as  a  baby's,  it  feels 
fresh  and  cool  as  though  soft  fingers  had  gently 
massaged  it  with  healing  lotions. 

I  know  that  if  just  once  you  would  expose 
yourself  to  the  full,  wonderful  power  of  a 
three  minute  Mennen 
I  lather,  I  would  never  have 

Cl/VyCL-  to  tell  you  again. 


•An*  /%c*u 

^rurur- 


But  for  goodness  sake 
use  it  an}'  way  you  like — 
slap  it  on  in  ten  seconds, 
pummel  it  with  your  fingers, 
use  twice  too  much  and 
turn  it  into  a  paste — but 
use  it;  for  Mennen  Shaving 
Cream,  used  right  or 
wrong,  is  great  stuff. 


Meni 


Mennen  Salesman     VJ 


I'll  send  a  demonstrator  tube  for   io  cent'. 

n?wAT?K.  n.j.  visa 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


among  them.  His  mother  is  held  up  to 
the  reader's  admiration  because  she  con- 
doned her  husband's  numerous  infidelities; 
but  when  one  remembers  that  two  out  of 
her  three  children  were  divorced,  and  the 
third  on  the  highroad  to  ruin  when  he  was 
rescued  by  his  model  wife,  the  results  of 
Mrs.  Baldwin's  endurance  do  not  seem  to 
have  amounted  to  much.  Tho  the 
novel  is  badly  in  need  of  cutting,  there  is 
much  in  it  that  is  very  good,  the  best  being 
the  description  of  Philip's  first  marriage. 
From  the  moment  when  he  and  Marjorie 
are  married  in  the  cheap  little  Mat  to  the 
time  of  their  final  separation,  the  portrayal 
is  thoroughly  natural,  absolutely  realistic 
and  convincing,  enough  in  and  by  itself 
to  make  "Brass"  a  notable  novel. 


HALL  CATNE'S  MORALIZING  AND 
MELODRAMA 

OLD-FASHIONED  melodrama,  with  a 
moral  not  suggested,  but  shrieked 
aloud  in.  strident  tones,  over  and  over  again 
— of  such  is  Hall  Caine's  latest  production. 
Long-winded  and  slow-moving,  it  sets 
forth  the  machine-made  and  highly  im- 
probable history  of  Victor  Stowell,  who 
while  still  under  thirty  became  Deemster 
of  the  Isle  of  Man.  and  by  virtue  of  this 
very  important  office,  "The  Master  of 
Man."     (Lippincott,  $1.75). 

So  far  as  any  one  could  see,  Victor  Sto- 
w  ell's  lines  were  cast  in  extraordinarily 
pleasant  places.  He  had  power  and  posi- 
tion, money  enough,  and  love  as  well.  He 
was  engaged  to  beautiful  Fenella  Stanley, 
the  only  daughter  of  the  Governor  of  Man, 
and,  so  we  are  told,  a  model  of  all  the 
virtues.  But  alas,  and  likewise  alack, 
there  was  a  dark  secret  in  Victor  Stowell's 
apparently  blameless  life.  Under  circum- 
stances of  peculiarly  strong  temptation  he 
had  an  affair  with  a.  young  country  woman, 
Bessie  Collister.  After  a  great  deal  of 
mental  perturbation  he  had  decided  to 
marry  Bessie,  first  having  her  educated. 
But  during  the  process,  Bessie  fell  in  love 
with  another  man,  Alick  Gell,  Stowell's 
best  friend,  and  he  with  her.  So  Victor 
Stowell  thought  he  was  going  to  escape 
unpleasant  consequences,  not  knowing  thai 
the  author  had  decided  to  pile  them  on  his 
unlucky  head.  Preparations  were  being 
made  for  his  marriage  to  Fenella,  and  he 
was  having  a  perfectly  lovely  time,  when 
Bessie's  child  was  born.  Bessie  killed  it. 
She  did  not  mean  to  do  it  any  harm,  the 
death  was  purely  accidental.  But  dead  it 
was.  She  tried  to  hide  the  body;  some 
curious  neighbors  saw-  her,  and  dug  it  up. 
She  was  arrested  and  tried  for  murder. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  Stowell's 
difficulties.  Tho  he  tried  his  very  best 
to    wriggle   out    of   it,   he   found    himself 

obliged  fo  sil  as  judge  at  Bessie's  trial  for 
the  murder  of  her  child,  and  his.  For  a 
while  if  seemed  as  1  ho  she  might  be 
acquitted,  bul  Alick  (Jell,  who  was  defend- 
ing her  and  firmly  believed  in  her  innocence, 
wanted    to    make    assurance    doubly    sure. 

and  in  the  endeavor,  ruined  everything. 
Bessie  was  convicted.  lint  she  had  told 
all  her  story  fo  Fenella,  and  Fenella  re- 
peated   ii     io    i  he    jury.     They    declared 

Bessie    guilty,    but    followed     their     \erdie! 

with  a,  recommendation  fo  mercy.    Under 

ordinals  eireu  inst  a,nees  she  might  have 
escaped;  not  with  Hall  Cable  determined  to 
make   "Tin'  Storj    of  a   Sin"      so   the   book 


The  Automotive 

Market 

in  Canada 


— is  the  second  largest  in  the  world.  It 
is  far  from  "the  point  of  saturation",  and 
as  fundamentally  sound  as  Canada  her- 
self. Concrete  evidence  of  this  is  fur- 
nished by  the  official  registration  figures 
for  1920.  413,807  motor  vehicles  are 
listed  under  the  following  classifications: 


Automobiles 
Motor  Trucks 
Motorcycles 


376,077 
26,852 
10,878 


Based  on  a  population  of  8,500,000,  these 
figures  show  a  ratio  of  one  motor  vehicle 
to    every   20   persons    in    the   Dominion. 

To-day,  Canada  is  at  the  stage  where 
extraordinary  growth  in  population  and 
wealth  during  the  next  few  years  is 
inevitable.  Canada  is  worth  cultivating 
by  manufacturers  of  all  manner  of  com- 
modities (Over  500  U.S.  firms  are  estab- 
lished in  Canada — 325  of  them  have  built 
branch  factories.)  Even  as  you  read 
this  advertisement  many  manufacturers 
are  quietly  laying  the  foundations  for 
future  business  in  the  Dominion. 

Is  your  product  known  in  Canada? 

The  Daily  Newspapers 
of  Canada 

will  make  it  known  to  every  class  of  citi- 
zen in  every  part  of  the  country — effec- 
tively and  at  moderate  cost.  The  twenty- 
two  selected  Dailies  listed  below  reach  a 
combined  population  of  nearly  two  and 
one-half  million  people  in  fourteen  "key" 
cities  across  Canada — a  market  fully  as 
responsive  to  sales  and  advertising  efforts 
as  any  similarly  sized  market  in  the 
United  States. 

Write  to  any  one  of  these  newspapers 
for  specific  information — or  ask  your 
Advertising  Agency. 

Spend   10  per  cent,   of  your  United 

States  appropriation  in  Canada  in 

Daily  Newspaper  advertising 


Place 

Population 
75,000 

Paper 

Halifax.    N.S. 

Herald  &  Mail 

St.   John,   N.B. 

it                      ** 

64,305 

it 

Standard 
Telegraph  &  Times 

Quebec,    Que. 

*«                       ** 

116,850 

Chronicle 
Telegraph 

Montreal,    Que. 

tt                           *t 
tt                           *t 

801,216 

Gazette 
La   Patrie 

Star 

Toronto,   Ont. 

512,812 

Globe 
Star 

Hamilton,    Ont. 

110,137 

Herald 

London,    Ont. 

60.000 

Free    Press 

Winnipeg,    Man. 

196.947 

Free    Press 

it              «. 

" 

Tribune 

Regina,    Sask. 

42,000 

Leader  &  Post 

Saskatoon,  Sask. 

,4                               tt 

31.364 

|| 

Phoenix 
Star 

Calgary.  Alta. 

75,000 

Albertar 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

65,000 

Journal 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

165,000 

Sun 

Victoria,   B.C. 

60,000 

Colonist 

««           *i 

a* 

Times 

1  ACounrrv   of 


News  era  p,ers 
-tt      "'  /w' 


i 'reposed  bj  SMITH,  DENNE*  MOOEB,  Limited,  Advertising 
AgBncj ,  Torouiu  und  Muutruul 


is  sub-titled — as  lurid  as  possible.  1 
logical  reason  save  that  it  suits  the  au  eitner 
purpose,  the  Governor  took  a  hanc  manv 
reported  against  the  recommendatia'je'  or 
the  authorities  in  London,  thereby1.  to 
tically  making  certain  Bessie's  death  (nst,tu- 
gallows,  while  his  daughter  upbi^011"^ 
Victor  with  much  emphasis,  breaking  iy\y 

\  in  f^T*  1  - 

engagemen  t .  \     * 

So  after  undergoing  a  lot  more  ttd(?nt.s- 
anguish,  Stowell  decided  that  somnly  in 
Bessie  must  be  helped  to  escape  frorrenc^ 
prison.  Of  course,  his  oath  as  Dee:"9,8^ 
was  against  his  breaking  the  law,  bi1113^8 
made  up  his  mind  that  as  Bessie's  ft  Jr6^ 
criminal  his  first  duty  was  to  her.  Q 
must  escape;  and  some  one  must  go 
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tat  the 
ice  at 


her.  He  resolved  that  Alick  Gell  s. 
be  that  some  one;  "He  must  unite  en  tne 
two  injured  ones.  And  perhaps  someiark_ 
when  they  were  gone  from  the  islam  eent 
safe  in  some  foreign  country,  the  Almerman 
would  accept  his  act  as  a  kind  of  repare887  • 
and  cover  up  all  his  wretched  wrong-3ase  in 
in  the  merciful  veil  which  is  God's  mem 

The  next  question  was  that  of  man  .  fr  * 
Alick,  who  had  almost  become  insaneCKient 
grief  and  rage.  At  least,  he  must  tryma,j 
went  to  Alick,  and  Alick  "struck  him  f^ichs- 
face  and  laid  open  his  cheek-bone1"^  •*' 
But  Stowell  remained  standing,  and^"0'~ 
said,  with  a  break  in  his  voice:  'I  hav^'O^O 
deserved  it.'  That  was  too  mud0" tne 
Gell."  from 

The    friends    were    reconciled,    am         e 
necessary     arrangements     made.     A 
helped  them,  and  Bessie  and  Alick  esc^rman 
in  a  fishing-boat.     But  the  Governoi" 
highly  indignant.     And  of  course  thcma  e 
appearance  of  Alick  Gell  at  the  same  >  be  a 
that  Bessie  vanished  convinced  every >vious 
that  it  was  he  who  was  the  guilty  man.  lorjtv 
Governor  demanded  that  Stowell,  as  D     ., 
ster,    sign   the  warrant   for   Gell's  ai 
Stowell  decided  to  tell  the  Governoiaar'i8 
truth,  and  confess  that  it  was  he  whounici- 
helped  Bessie  to  escape  from  her  ce 
Castle  Rushen.     Then  came  the  news 
there  was  rioting  in  Douglas  over  the  f  ainici- 
to  arrest  Gell,  and  that  the  Governor  3  king 
telegraphed  for  troops.     If  they  came  till  be 
would  be  still  more  trouble:  "The  gireign 
man  in  this  case  must  give  himself  up  icy. 
to  save  the  island  from  ruin." 

After  hearing  voices  and  seeing  a  viQ 
of  his  dead  father,  who  assured  him  t 
"No  man  can  run  away  from  the  co  the 
quences  of  his  sins.  If  he  flies  from  tl  de- 
in  this  life  he  must  meet  them  in  the. 
hereafter,  and  then  it  will  be  a  hundred! 
more  terrible  to  be  swept  from  the  fact1 
living  God" — whatever  that  may  m^ we 
— Stowell  went  to  the  Governor  and  rbor 
nounced  himself.  But  that  obdurate  i)ard 
son  refused  to  accept  his  denunciation, 


>me- 
.n  it 


still  insisted  that  he  sign  the  warrant 


ips. 

Gell's  arrest.      Whereupon   Stowell,   ad"e<* 
pausing  by  the  way  to  rescue  a  small  ch  36 
went  before  the  High  Bailiff,  who  was  hcr>rld 
ing  court  that  day  in  Douglas,  and  asL,av 
to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  jail.     The  obi  ,  ' 
ing  bailiff  consigned  him  to  Castle  Rush'   e" 
Fenella  followed  him  there,  got  a  poaitFen 
as  female  warder,  and  after  he  had  oe 
condemned   to   two   years'    imprisonmeir 
married  him.      "Well  she  knew  that  t 
victory  had  been  won,  that  the  resurrects  <-/ 
of   his   soul   had   already   begun,    that       2 
would  rise  again  on  that  same  soil  on  whi675 
he  had  so  sadly  fallen,  that  shining  like  (M) 
star  before   his   brightening   eyes   was   tl73 
vision  of  a  far  greater  and  nobler  life  tha^ 
the  one  that  lay  in  ruins  behind  him,  an._ 
that  she,  she  herself,  would  be  always  b86 
his   side — to    'ring    the    morning   bell   tojo 
him."'      Altogether,    she    seems    to    hav— 
known  a  very  great  deal!  to 
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Millions  of  dollars  each  year  are  need- 
lessly lost  because  of  the  vvhisper- 

"I  hear  it  is  a  good  investment." 

Through  our  50  offices  we  "hear"  thou- 
sands of  such  reports.  Many  are  worth- 
less. 

Hearsay  offers  a  broad  road  to  mis- 
investment  and  loss. 

To  guide  investors  who  want  carefully 
weighed  information,  we  maintain  offices 
in  the  leading  cities  of  the  country  and 
10,000  miles  of  private  wires. 

Today,  liberal  returns  may  be  h'^d  from 
well  chosen  securities.      LooV    -t  them 
on  our  current  list.     Sent  on  recx .. ..-■.  r 
D170. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  Now  York 

Offices  in  more  than  50  hading  cities  throughout  the  World 
BONDS  SHORT  TERM   NOTES  ACCEPTANCES 
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Better 
Shaving 

It's  been  my  theory  all  along  not  so  much  to 
sell  Mennen  Shaving  Cream  as  to  educate 
men  to  enjoy  shaving  more  by  doing  it 
Detter. 

For  example,  I  have  rather  laid  myself 
open  to  attack  by  insisting  that  lather  ought 
to  be  built  up  with  three  minutes  of  brisk 
brushing. 

Of  course  I  have  known  that  a  lot  of  men 
— possibly  a  majority — get  satisfactory 
results  in  a  third  of  that  time  and  it  would 
no  doubt  have  been  good  salesmanship  to 
feature  Mennen's  as  a  quick  latherer — 
which  it  is. 

But  I  knew  that  if  I  could  induce  you  just 
once  to  experience  the  almost  unearthly 
gratification  of  a   supremely  good  Mennen 

shave to  me  the  picture  is 

\  ery  vivid. 

You  have  been  t\\  irling  away  on  the  brush 
for  three  minutes — grumbling  but  obedient 
for  once.     Then  you  get  your  jaw  muscles  all 
s  t  for  the  daily  combat.     A  puzzled  look 

ps  into  vour  eyes  as  the  razor  sinks  into 
the  bank  of  lather.     There's  nothing  there. 
The  edge  slips  along  like  a  hot  knife  through 
butter. 

And  afterwards,  although  your  hide  is  as 
smooth  and  hairless  as  a  baby's,  it  feels 
fresh  and  cool  as  though  soft  fingers  had  gently 
massaged  it  with  healing  lotions. 


I   know  that 
yourself  to  the 

oUtvrU/aruJl^' 


if  just  once  you  would  expose 
full,  wonderful  power  of  a 
three  minute  Mennen 
lather,  I  would  never  have 
to  tell  you  again. 

• 

But  for  goodness  sake 
use  it  any  way  you   like — 
slap  it  on  in  ten  seconds, 
pummel  it  with  your  fingers, 
use  twice  too  much  and 
turn  it  into  a  paste — but 
use  it;  for  Mennen  Shaving 
Cream,  used  right  or 
wrong,  is  great  stuff. 


Ment 


Mennen  Salesman     CJ 


I'll  send  a  demonstrator  tube  lor   10  cen;~ 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


among  them.  His  mother  is  held  up  to 
the  reader's  admiration  because  she  con- 
doned her  husband's  numerous  infidelities; 
but  when  one  remembers  that  two  out  of 
her  three  children  were  divorced,  and  the 
third  on  the  highroad  to  ruin  when  he  was 
rescued  by  his  model  wife,  the  results  of 
Mrs.  Baldwin's  endurance  do  not  seem  to 
have  amounted  to  much.  Tho  the 
novel  is  badly  in  need  of  cutting,  there  is 
much  in  it  that  is  very  good,  the  best  being 
the  description  of  Philip's  first  marriage. 
From  the  moment  when  he  and  Marjorie 
are  married  in  the  cheap  little  flat  to  the 
time  of  their  final  separation,  the  portrayal 
is  thoroughly  natural,  absolutely  realistic 
and  conducing,  enough  in  and  by  itself 
to  make  "Brass"  a  notable  novel. 


HALL  CATNE'S  MORALIZING  AND 
MELODRAMA 

OLD-FASHIONED  melodrama,  with  a 
moral  not  suggested,  but  shrieked 
aloud  in  strident  tones,  over  and  over  again 
— of  such  is  Hall  Caine's  latest  production. 
Long-winded  and  slow-moving,  it  seis 
forth  the  machine-made  and  highly  im- 
probable history  of  Victor  Stowell,  who 
while  still  under  thirty  became  Deemster 
of  the  Isle  of  Man.  and  by  virtue  of  this 
very  important  office,  "The  Master  of 
Man."     (Lippincott,   $1.75). 

So  far  as  any  one  could  see,  Victor  Sto- 
w  ell's  lines  were  cast  in  extraordinarily 
pleasant  places.  He  had  power  and  posi- 
tion, money  enough,  and  love  as  well.  He 
was  engaged  to  beautiful  Fenella  Stanley, 
the  only  daughter  of  the  Governor  of  Man, 
and,  so  we  are  told,  a  model  of  all  the 
virtues.  But  alas,  and  likewise  alack, 
there  was  a  dark  secret  in  Victor  Stowell's 
apparently  blameless  life.  Under  circum- 
stances of  peculiarly  strong  temptation  he 
had  an  affair  with  a  young  country  woman. 
Bessie  Collister.  After  a  great  deal  of 
mental  perturbation  he  had  decided  to 
marry  Bessie,  first  having  her  educated. 
But  during  the  process,  Bessie  fell  in  love 
with  another  man,  Alick  Gell,  Stowell's 
best  friend,  and  he  with  her.  So  Victor 
Stowell  thought  he  Avas  going  to  escape 
unpleasant  consequences,  not  knowing  thai 
the  author  had  decided  to  pile  them  on  his 
unlucky  head.  Preparations  were  being 
made  for  his  marriage  to  Fenella,  and  he 
was  having  a  perfectly  lovely  time,  when 
Bessie's  child  was  born.  Bessie  killed  it. 
She  did  not  mean  to  do  it  any  harm,  I  he 
death  was  purely  accidental.  Bui  dead  it 
was.  She  tried  to  hide  the  body;  some 
Curious  neighbors  saw  her,  and  dug  it  up. 
She  was  arrested  and  tried  for  murder. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  Stowell's 

difficulties.     Tho  he  tried  his   very   best 

to    wriggle   out    of   it,    he   found    himself 

obliged  to  sit  as  judge  at  Bessie's  trial  for 
the  murder  of  her  child,  and  his.  For  a 
while     it     seemed    as     tho     she     might     be 

acquitted,  but  Alick  Gell,  who  was  defend- 
ing her  and  firmly  believed  in  her  innocence, 
wanted  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
anil  in  the  endeavor,  ruined  everything. 
Bessie    was    convicted.       Bui    she   had    told 

all  her  story  to  Fenella.  ami  Fenella  re- 
peated it  to  the  jury.  They  declared 
Bessie   guilty,  but   followed    their    verdicl 

with   a    recommendation   to   mercy.      Under 

ordinary    circumstances    she    might    have 

escaped;  not  with  Hall  ( 'aine  determined  to 

make  "The  Story  of  a  sin"     so  the  book 


The  Automotive 

Market 

in  Canada 


— is  the  second  largest  in  the  world.  It 
is  far  from  "the  point  of  saturation",  and 
as  fundamentally  sound  as  Canada  her- 
self. Concrete  evidence  of  this  is  fur- 
nished by  the  official  registration  figures 
for  1920.  413,807  motor  vehicles  are 
listed  under  the  following  classifications: 

Automobiles  -  376,077 
Motor  Trucks  -  26,852 
Motorcycles       -         10,878 

Based  on  a  population  of  8,500,000,  these 
figures  show  a  ratio  of  one  motor  vehicle 
to    every   20   persons    in   the   Dominion. 

To-day,  Canada  is  at  the  stage  where 
extraordinary  growth  in  population  and 
wealth  during  the  next  few  years  is 
inevitable.  Canada  is  worth  cultivating 
by  manufacturers  of  all  manner  of  com- 
modities (Over  500  U.S.  firms  are  estab- 
lished in  Canada — 325  of  them  have  built 
branch  factories.)  Even  as  you  read 
this  advertisement  many  manufacturers 
are  quietly  laying  the  foundations  for 
futux*e  business  in  the  Dominion. 

Is  your  product  known  in  Canada? 

The  Daily  Newspapers 
of  Canada 

will  make  it  known  to  every  class  of  citi- 
zen in  every  part  of  the  country — effec- 
tively and  at  moderate  cost.  The  twenty- 
two  selected  Dailies  listed  below  reach  a 
combined  population  of  nearly  two  and 
one-half  million  people  in  fourteen  "key" 
cities  across  Canada — a  market  fully  as 
responsive  to  sales  and  advertising  effoi'ts 
as  any  similarly  sized  market  in  the 
United  States. 

Write  to  any  one  of  these  newspapers 
for  specific  information — or  ask  your 
Advertising  Agency. 

Spend   10  per  cent,    of  your  United 

States  appropriation  in  Canada  in 

Daily  Newspaper  advertising 


Place 

Population 
75.000 

Paper 

Halifax.    N.S. 

Herald  &  Mail 

St.   John,   N.B. 

If                       « 

64,305 

Standard 
Telegraph  &  Times 

Quebec,    Que. 

116.850 

Chronicle 

4*                          ** 

M 

Telegraph 

Montreal,    Que. 

ff                               4f 

801,216 

Gazette 
La    Patrie 

Star 

Toronto,   Qnt. 

512,812 

Globe 

"           " 

It 

Star 

Hamilton,    Ont. 

110,137 

Herald 

London,    Ont. 

60.000 

Free   Press 

Winnipeg,    Man. 

196.947 

Free    Press 
Tribune 

Regina,    Sask. 

42.000 

Leader  &  Post 

Saskatoon,  Sask. 

,«                                    41 

31.364 

it 

Phoenix 
Star 

Calgary,  Alta. 

75.000 

Albertai 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

65,000 

Journal 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

165.000 

Sun 

Victoria,   B.C. 

60,000 

Colonist 

it           a 

" 

Tim.'s 

ACounrrv   of 

Newspapers 


Prepared  bj  smith.  DENNE  a  MOOKE,  Limited,  Advertising 
Agency,  Turoutu  and  Montreal 


is  sub-titled — as  lurid  as  possible.  1 
logical  reason  save  that  it  suits  the  au 
purpose,  the  Governor  took  a  hanc 
reported  against  the  recommendati 
the  authorities  in  London,  thereby 
tieally  making  certain  Bessie's  death  < 
gallows,  while  his  daughter  upbi 
Victor  with  much  emphasis,  breakin 
engagement. 

So  after  undergoing  a  lot  more  n 
anguish,  Stowell  decided  that  som 
Bessie  must  be  helped  to  escape  fror 
prison.  Of  course,  his  oath  as  Deei 
was  against  his  breaking  the  law,  bi 
made  up  his  mind  that  as  Bessie's  h 
criminal  his  first  duty  was  to  her. 
must  escape;  and  some  one  must  go 
her.  He  resolved  that  Alick  Gell  s' 
be  that  some  one;  "He  must  unite 
two  injured  ones.  And  perhaps  some 
when  they  were  gone  from  the  islam 
safe  in  some  foreign  country,  the  Aim 
would  accept  his  act  as  a  kind  of  repai 
and  cover  up  all  his  wretched  wrong- 
in  the  merciful  veil  which  is  God's  mem 

The  next  question  was  that  of  man 
Aliek,  who  had  almost  become  insane 
grief  and  rage.  At  least,  he  must  try 
went  to  Alick,  and  Alick  "struck  him  i 
face  and  laid  open  his  cheek-bone 
But  Stowell  remained  standing,  and 
said,  with  a  break  in  his  voice:  '  I  have 
deserved  it.'  That  was  too  mucl 
Gell." 

The    friends    were    reconciled,    am 
necessary     arrangements     made.     A 
helped  them,  and  Bessie  and  Alick  esc 
in  a  fishing-boat.     But  the  Governoi 
highly  indignant.     And  of  course  tht 
appearance  of  Alick  Gell  at  the  same 
that  Bessie  vanished  convinced  every 
that  it  was  he  who  was  the  guilty  man. 
Governor  demanded  that  Stowell,  as  D 
ster,    sign   the   warrant   for   Gell's  ai 
Stowell  decided  to  tell  the  Governoi 
truth,  and  confess  that  it  was  he  who 
helped  Bessie  to  escape  from  her  ce 
Castle  Rushen.     Then  came  the  news 
there  was  rioting  in  Douglas  over  the  fa 
to  arrest  Gell,  and  that  the  Governor 
telegraphed  for  troops.     If  they  came  t 
would  be  still  more  trouble:  "The  gi 
man  in  this  case  must  give  himself  up 
to  save  the  island  from  ruin." 

After  hearing  voices  and  seeing  a  vi 
of  his  dead  father,  who  assured  him  t 
"No  man  can  run  away  from  the  co 
quences  of  his  sins.     If  he  flies  from  tl 
in  this  life  he  must  meet  them  in  the 
hereafter,  and  then  it  will  be  a  hundred) 
more  terrible  to  be  swept  from  the  fact 
living    God" — whatever    that   may    m 
— Stowell  went  to  the  Governor  and 
nounced  himself.     But  that  obdurate  j 
son  refused  to  accept  his  denunciation,  i 
still  insisted  that  he  sign  the  warrant 
Gell's  arrest.      Whereupon   Stowell,   ai 
pausing  by  the  way  to  rescue  a  small  ch 
went  before  the  High  Bailiff,  who  was  ho 
ing  court  that  day  in  Douglas,  and  asl 
to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  jail.     The  obi 
ing  bailiff  consigned  him  to  Castle  Rush 
Penella  followed  him  there,  got  a  positi 
as  female  warder,  and  after  he  had  oe 
condemned   to   two   years'    imprisonmei 
married  him.      "Well  she  knew  that  t 
victory  had  been  won,  that  the  resurrecti< 
of   his   soul   had   already   begun,    that 
would  rise  again  on  that  same  soil  on  whi< 
he  had  so  sadly  fallen,  that  shining  like 
star  before  his  brightening  eyes   was   tl 
vision  of  a  far  greater  and  nobler  life  tha 
the  one  that  lay  in  ruins  behind  him,  an 
that  she,  she  herself,  would  be  always  b 
his   side — to    'ring    the   morning   bell   fc 
him."      Altogether,    she    seems    to    hav — 
known  a  very  great  deal!  36 
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D  *  FINANCE 


UCAN  "GAMBLERS" 

ns.    The  story  of  the  buying  and  selling 
irks  proceeds  as  follows: 

was  not  until  midsummer,  after  the 
;tiee   was   signed,    that   quotations   in 
Glerman   mark  were  resumed.      They 
ad  at  7%  to  8  cents  per  mark.    In  the 
while,  many  bales  of  the  German  cur- 
r  appeared  in  the  United  States,  and 
sold  surreptitiously  to  those  of  known 
tan  sympathy.     This  traffic  did  not 
into  the  open  until  the  resumption  of 
;n  exchange  dealings  in  the  midsummer 
19.    In  the  intervening  two  years  the 
>d  States — and  every  other  country,  for 
matter — has  been  fairly  flooded  with 
aper  marks  of  Germany  as  fast  as  the 
ing-press  could  turn  them  out. 
w  York  appeared  to  be  the  center  of 
distribution.     Small  stores  sprang  up 
ominent  corners,  where  the  paper  cur- 
'  of  Germany  was  sold  to  the  extent  of 
sands  of  marks.    This  traffic,  too,  bur- 
i  into  the  bank  accounts  of  small  in- 
»rs  with  but  $100,  $500  or  $1,00-    to 
and  which  gave  him  in  return  for  his 
rs  a  few  prettily  colored  pieces  of  paper, 
3d  out  within  the  month  by  the  over- 
:ed    printing-presses,     running     unra- 
ted.   "Foreign  exchange"  stores  began 
ing  the  country  as  well  as  the  cities. 
>ne  time  no  less  than  six  were  running 
and    night  on   Broadway,     The  ex- 
iges  of  other  countries  could  be  pur- 
ed  at  these  stores  too,  but  chiefly  they 
>  ostensibly  and  openly  concerned  with 
conversion  of  German  marks  into  dollars, 
eddlers  also  hawked  the  paper  marks 
it  the  streets,  selling  from  1  mark  up. 
enterprising  distributer  last  Fail  sent  a 
e  crew  of  canvassers  over  the  city,  to 
from  door  to  door.     Even  the  part- 
ment    system    was    adopted,    in    some 
)s,  and  many  persons  to-day  are  paying 
of  their  earnings,  week  by  week,  agreed 
is  which  eventually  will  give  them  owner- 
)    of    stipulated    numbers    of    German 
rks. 

This     traffic     evidently     was     carefully 
nned  to  attract  those  unfamiliar   with 
i  purchase  of  foreign  exchange,   in   the 
;ular  manner,  and  through  a  bank.  Com- 
red  to  the  transactions  handled  through 
nks  it  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  total, 
t   it   put   thousands   of  good  American 
liars  into  Germany's  till,  and  no  doubt 
led    the   country   in   amassing    the   first 
sarations  payment  of  1,000,000,000  marks 
Id,  recently  discharged. 
The  appeal  of  the  traffic  in  German  cur- 
acy was  directed  at  those  familiar  with 
armany  and  her  industrial  and  financial 
ficiency  in  pre-war  days.    With  the  mark 
fling  at  5,  4,  3,  or  2  cents,  the  point  wis 
ado  that  the  German  Government  would 
>on  be  on  its  feet,  and  that  her  financiers 
ould  quickly  bring  the  mark  back  to  23.8 
ills,    its    pre-war    worth.      The    bait     was 
(tractive.      The  investment  of  a,  few  thoii- 
md  dollars  promised  a  small  fortune  to  the 
ioky  holder  of  marks,  when  the  currency 
egained  its  equilibrium,  it  was  pointed  out. 
The  bulk  of   the   business   in    marks,   of 
ourse,   was   done   through   tho  foreign  ex- 
ihange  market.    The  transaction  was  sim- 
ile, after  the  reopening  of   the  exchange 
market  to  Germany  by  the  Allies.     An  in- 
Vestor,    or    speculator,    merely    went    to  his 
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banker  and  procured  mark  exchange  either 
securing  the  bank's  voucher  for  so  many 
marks,  to  be  delivered  at  a  future  date,  or 
ordered  the  transfer  of  so  many  marks  to 
his  account  in  a  German  banking  institu- 
tion. Thousands  of  new  American  accounts 
were  opened  in  German  banks  during  1919 
and  1920,  representing  drafts  sold  by  Ameri- 
can bankers  on  their  Berlin  correspondents. 

Some  bankers  who  have  dealt  heavily  in 
German  marks — both  the  actual  currency 
and  in  the  exchange,  for  speculation — assert 
that  those  who  put  their  money  into  marks 
did  not  do  so  for  a  "quick  turn,"  that  they 
have  faith  in  the  future  of  Germany  and  her 
industrial  and  banking  recovery  and  that  the 
mark,  ultimately,  will  return  to  a  price  at 
which  they  may  reap  a  profit.  Between  the 
present  quotation  for  the  paper  mark — 
less  than  one  cent — and  its  23.8  cent 
nominal  value,  however,  stand  the  German 
printing-presses,  grinding  away  ceaselessly. 
Some  figures  on  this  tremendous  increase  in 
the  circulation  are  timely. 

Germany's  payment  of  her  September  1 
instalment  on  reparations  was  coincident 
with  a  renewed  outpouring  of  paper  marks 
which  raised  the  circulation  of  the  Reichs- 
bank  between  August  20  and  September  3, 
1921,  from  68,423,000,000  marks  to  71,960,- 
000,000  marks,  an  increase  of  3.500,000,000 
marks  in  two  weeks.  In  the  same  period  the 
Reichsbank  gold  reserve  was  reduced  from 
1.091,543,000  to  1,023,708,000  marks.  The 
gold  reserve  is  microscopic. 

But  what  can  the  investor  in  German 
marks  do  about  it  now,  how  can  he  make 
the  best  of  what  at  present  seems  to  be  a 
bad  bargain?  In  answer  to  this  obvious 
question,  The  Times  quotes  an  authority 
on  mark  exchange  as  suggesting  that  the 
remedy  is  for  the  investor  to  use  his  marks 
or  marks  credit  to  purchase  German  munici- 
pal bonds: 

The  German  marks  will  fall ;  the  munici- 
pal bonds,  with  their  real  estate  backing 
them,  will  rise  and  the  increment  will  be 
greater  than  the  shrinkage  of  the  foreign 
exchange  value  of  the  German  currency. 


THE  WORLD'S  SHIPPING  IN  1920 

TX71TH  the  principal  countries  of  the 
*  *  world  in  the  throes  of  business  de- 
pression, and  the  world  possessing  some- 
thing like  a  third  more  ships  now  than  it 
did  before  the  war,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we 
see  idle  tonnage  tied  up  in  every  harbor 
and  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
trying  frantically  to  dispose  of  its  ships. 
Figures  compiled  by  Lloyd's  and  reprinted 
in  Bradstreet's  show  an  increase  of  36 
per  cent,  in  the  steam  tonnage  of  the  world 
lift  ween  1914  and  1920.  Germany,  it  may 
be  noted,  is  the  only  nation  to  show  a  de- 
crease in  shipping.  The  figures  are  given 
in  millions  of  gross  tons  as  follows: 

1914        1920  Increase  or 

Gross  Cross  decrease 

Country  tons        tons  Gross  tons     P.cl. 

United  King. . .    18,900  19.300  +      400     -I-     2 

United  States*.      2,000  13.500  +  11.500      +575 

Japan 1,700      3,400  4-    1.700      +100 

France 1,900      3.300  +     1.400      +  73 

Norway 2,000      2,400  +        400      +  20 

Italy 1,400      2,500  +     1,100       +79 

Holland 1.500      2.200  +        700      +  47 

Germany 5,100        700 —   4.400    —  86 

Other  countries      8,900  11,600  +    2,700      +  30 

Total 43.400    58.900     +15,500      +36 

•Great  Lakes  excluded. 


"I  Hear  . . ." 

Millions  of  dollars  each  year  are  need- 
lessly lost  because  of  the  whisper- 

"I  hear  it  is  a  good  investment." 

Through  our  50  offices  we  "hear"  thou- 
sands of  such  reports.  Many  are  worth- 
less. 

Hearsay  offers  a  broad  road  to  mis- 
investment  and  loss. 

To  guide  investors  who  want  carefully 
weighed  information,  we  maintain  offices 
in  the  leading  cities  of  the  country  and 
10,000  miles  of  private  wires. 

Today,  liberal  returns  may  be  h'^d  from 
well  chosen  securities.      LooV  *or  them 
on  our  current  list.     Sent  on  res ...  ?!   I 
D170. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  Now  York 

Offices  in  more  than  50  leading  cities  throughout  the  World 
BONDS  SHORT  TERM  NOTES  ACCEPTANCES 
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OOES  IT 


The  most  important 

fan    of   your    car    is   the 

little  Transformer,  which  cures 

the  uneven,  missing,  jerky  motor  and 

makes  self-starters  live  up  to  their  name. 

"VKCO" 

Van  Kerr 

Transformers 

Give    greater    power — decrease    gasoline    consumption  — 

seduce  carbon  deposits.      They   can   be   attached    in   a  few 

minutes,    and    from   that    time  on   you    will    have    a    sweet, 

smoothl)  running  motor  which  starts  easily  even  in  zero  weather. 

Does  Your  Motor  Pump  Oil?     Don't  Worry! 


Van  Kerr  Transformers  cure  the 
troubles  which  are  due  to  this  con- 
dition. Their  patented,  fireproof 
construction  allows  the  current  of 
electricity  to  be  broken  in  the  open 
air  without  danger  of  igniting 
any  vapors  under  the  hood.  The 
more  combustible  spark  so  pro- 
duced burns  every  particle  of  oil 


and  gas,  giving  greater  power  and 
leaving  no  carbon.  The  Van  Kerr 
method  of  ignition  eliminates  the 
necessity  for  reboring  cylinders  and 
installing  new  piston  rings  and 
instantly  removes  the  difficulty 
caused  by  motors  pumping  oil. 
For  pleasure  cars,  tractors,  motor- 
cycles, and  gas  engines. 


We  Will  Send  You  a  Set  of  Transformers 

I'M,  h  them  bv    i  arcel   post.     Write  us   today  and   tell  us   your  dealer's   name   and 

yourself.   -It  von  the  1  ind  of  a  car  you  drive.      Send  no  money.     Simply  pay  the  postman 

nee  I  is  tub  tiiin-  $2.00  for  a  four-cvlinder  set  or  «2.so  for  a  six-cylinder  ret.     Ise  them 

and  a  pair  ten  davs  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  they  do  all  we  say  they  will, 

of  Pliers.  return  them  and  you  will  get  jour  money  back. 

The  Van  Kerr  Co.,     Dept.  513,      3160  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 

Over  100,000  satisfied  customers  are  using  Van  Kerr  Transformers. 


LOOM   2*ljMJr-~«%£ 

yet.  Nine 
•  separate 
articles 
,  in  one. 
Every  bo- 
delighted 
with  it.  Odd. 
curious  and  interesting.  Lots 
of  pleasure  as  well  as  very  use- 
ful, "it  is  a  double  Microscope  for  examining  the 
wonders  of  nature.  It  Is  also  an  Opera  Glass,  a 
Stereoscope,  a  Burning  Lens,  a  Reading  Glass,  a  Telescope,  a 
Compass,  a  Pocket  Mirror,  and  a  Laryngascope— for  examin- 
ing eye,  ear.  nose  and  throat.  It  is  worth  all  the  cost  to  locate 
even  one  painful  cinder  in  the  eye.  Folds  flat  and  (its  the  pock- 
et- Something  erem — you  need  one.  Don't  miss  it.  Sent  by 
mail,  with  300  pago  Novelty  Catalog ,  ON'.V  50c  cr  3  for  £1.25 
JOHNSON  SMITH  S  CO.,     0:pt  701      3224  N.  Hilsted  St.,     CHICAGO 


:h 


Casement  Windows 
made    practical 

dULL-DUu  adjusters  r 

control  thi-nut-swumr  window  entirely  from  InsidV  of  screens. 
Strong,  simple,  nret,  la^tinij. 

■<lay  lor  "The  Casement  Window  Handbook"  gratis. 
THE    CASEMENT    HARDWARE    CO. 
Mfrs.  Est.  1906  Tacoma  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


How  Henry  Wilkinson  Became  Rich 

Although  never  favored  by  fortune,  Henry  Wilkinson 
died  leaving  a  fortune.  The  small  sums  he  was  able 
to  save  never  would  have  amounted  to  much  but  for 
a  discovery  Henry  made  of  the  power  of  compound  inter- 
est. By  a  simple  but  unsuspected  method  Henry  Wilkin- 
son doubled  his  money  and  doubled  it  again  and  again. 

Henry  Wilkinson's  system  is  not  a  secret.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  speculation.  There  is  nothing  left  to  chance  or 
luck.  It  is  a  sound  plan  of  investment  which  you  or  any 
one  else  can  follow. 

Write   for    the    story  of    Henry  Wilkinson   and 
for  free  booklet,  "Selecting  Your  Investments" 

G.L.Miller  sl  fo. 

■UPMaaawatanaaaJ  INCORPORATED  "«■»■*■*? 

522   HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA,    GA. 

"First — The  Investor's  Welfare" 


An  Unusual  Opportunity 

o/       First 


8 


VHiNoro 


AT    BEST   STANDS 

*  MADE  IN 
BOND"  „  i 


CLEAR 
HAVANA  CIGARS 
TAMPA HAVANA 


I 

What  Italy  Is  Contributing 
To  the  World 

I'y  Professor  I  s   McKenzie 

See 

The  Homiletic  Review 

for  November 
30  cents  a  copy;  #3.00  a  year. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mortgages 

Legal  Rate  H' ,    in  Washington 

by  Act  of  Congress 
48  years  without  loss  to  an  investor 

The  F.  H.  Smith  Company.  Dept.  A.  815  15th  Sl.,Washington,D.C. 
I  ounded   1873 


The  Universal  Paim 


SrTiepaintXhdt 


Ohe  BILLINGS- CHAPIN  Co 

Boaton  -  Clcvclund  -  New  York 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

October  12. — The  trial  of  Bulgarians  ac- 
cused of  war  crimes  opens  in  Sofia  before 
peasant  judges  elected  by  the  people. 

Anti-tax  riots  break  out  in  Pueblo,  Mex- 
ico, and  many  factories  are  reported 
closed. 

October  13. — German  volunteers  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Silesia  have  obtained  large 
supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  and 
are  reported  ready  to  seize  that  part  of 
Upper  Silesia  allotted  to  Poland  by  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Twenty  thousand  unemployed  parade 
London  streets  on  a  "hunger  march." 

The  Australian  Minister  of  the  Navy 
announces  that  the  Commonwealth's 
seagoing  fleet  has  been  reduced  to  two 
light  cruisers,  one  training  cruiser,  two 
sloops,  four  destroyers,  three  subma- 
rines and  a  few  auxiliary  ships.  The 
estimate  for  the  coming  year  is  $12,- 
720,000. 

October  14. — Two  thousand  tons  of  food 
have  been  used  in  Petrograd  to  alleviate 
the  famine,  it  is  reported,  and  food 
sufficient  to  feed  1,000,000  for  five 
months  is  on  its  way  to  Russia. 

The  new  Russian  state  bank  opens  in 
Moscow,  and  five  branches  are  to  be 
established  in  as  many  cities. 

Oetober  15. — A  state  of  siege  is  declared 
in  the  Bethuen  District,  Upper  Silesia, 
and  the  inter-Allied  Commission  warns 
both  Polish  and  German  factions  that 
force  will  be  used  promptly  to  suppress 
disorder. 

General  Leonard  Wood  is  sworn  in  as 
Governor-General  of  the  Philippines  at 
Manila. 

October  17. — General  Pershing  lays  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  on  the 
tomb  of  the  unknown  British  warrior  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  return  King 
George  expresses  the  desire  that  the 
tomb  of  America's  unknown  warrior  be 
decorated  on  Armistice  Day  with  the 
Victoria  Cross,  the  highest  honor 
within  the  gift  of  the  British  Empire. 

Protest  meetings  are  held  in  all  parts  of 
Germany  against  the  reported  decision 
of  the  League  of  Nations  in  awarding 
the  greater  part  of  Upper  Silesia  to 
Poland. 

October  18. — The  Ulster  volunteers  begin 
immobilizing  as  the  result  of  reported 
concentrations  of  Sinn  Fein  troops  in 
Ulster. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  announces  himself, 
Arthur  •).  Balfour,  Lord  President  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  Lord  Lee  of  Fare- 
ham.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  as 
tlie  English  mombers  of  the  Washington 
Arms  Conference. 

DOMESTIC 

October  12.  Senator  Philander  C.  Knox 
of  Pennsylvania  dies  suddenly  in  liis 
home  in  Washington  in  Ids  69tih  year. 

The  American  delegates  to  the  Arms 
Conference  effect  a  permanent  organi- 
zation to  decide  on  questions  of  policy 

in  the  negotiations. 

The  House  passes  a  hill  prohibiting  trans- 
mission through  t  he  mails  of  newspapers 
publishing  betting  odds  on  horse-races, 
prize-fights,  and  similar  contests. 


The  Senate  adopts  the  compromise  plan 
for  repeal  of  all  the  transportation  taxes 
on  January  1. 

October  13. — President  Waiter  C.  Teagle, 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  an- 
nounces that  approximately  $2,000,000 
will  be  spent  on  repairs  and  reconstruc- 
tion work  in  the  New  Jersey  refineries 
in  order  to  increase  employment. 

Alexander  M.  Howat,  President  of  the 
Kansas  Mine  Workers'  Union,  and  his 
administration,  are  suspended  from 
office  by  Jobn  L.  Lewis,  President  of  the 
International  Union,  because  of  the 
former's  refusal  to  order  certain  striking 
miners  back  to  work. 

October  14.— President  T.  De  Witt  Cuyler, 
of  the  Association  of  Railway  Execu- 
tives, announces  that  the  executives 
will  request  the  United  States  Railway 
Labor  Board  to  authorize  a  ten  per  cent, 
cut  in  the  wages  of  train  service  em- 
ployees, pledging  themselves  to  make 
corresponding  cuts  in  rates  when  the 
wage  decreases  are  approved. 

The  House  blocks  a  proposed  increase  in 
membership  by  recommitting  to  the 
census  committee,  by  a  vote  of  146  to 
142,  the  Siegel  bill  to  increase  its  size 
from  435  to  460  members. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  an- 
nounces that  Federal  expenditures  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  kept 
within  the  agreed  limit  of  $4,034,000,000, 
and  denies  reports  that  additional  de- 
ficiency appropriations  of  $370,000,000 
will  be  asked. 

Between  4,000  and  5,000  Kansas  coal- 
miners  adopt  resolutions  upholding  the 
administration  of  President  Alexander 
M.  Howat,  suspended  by  the  Interna- 
tional President  John  L.  Lewis. 

October  15. — The  five  big  Brotherhoods  of 
railroad  employees,  involving  nearly 
750,000  men,  are  ordered  to  begin  a 
strike  on  October  30.  President  Har- 
ding summons  the  public  group  members 
of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  a  joint  meeting  to  attempt  a 
settlement  of  the  issues  involved. 

October  16. — Immediate  translation  of  the 
reduction  authorized  last  July  in  the 
wages  of  railroad  employees  into  re- 
duced freight  rates  is  suggested  by  the 
public  group  of  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  to  settle  the  railroad  controversy. 

Retail  cost  of  food  in  September  was  1.1 
per  cent,  less  than  the  average  cost  in 
August,  announces  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Wholesale  figures  did  not 
change  materially. 

October  17. — Postmaster -General  Hays 
announces  that  the  threatened  railroad 
strike  will  not  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  movement  of  the  mails. 

State  Senator  William  E.  Crow  is  ap- 
pointed United  States  Senator  by  Gov- 
ernor Sproul  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  late  Philander  C.  Knox  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

October  18.— The  Senate  ratifies  the  Trea- 
ties of  Peace  with  Germany,  Aust  ria  and 
Hungary  by  a  vote  of  66  to  20. 

At  the  request  of  President  Harding  a 
meeting  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Labor  Board  and  the  heads  of  the  five 
unions  which  have  authorized  their  men 
to  strike  is  called  for  to-morrow,  to 
attempt  a  settlement  of  the  railroad 
dispute.  A  canvass  is  ordered  of  all 
military  commands  in  the  Eighth  Army 
Corps  area,  comprising  five  states,  for 
soldiers  experienced  in  operating  rail- 
way trains. 
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W  L  DOUGLAS 


FOR    MEN   AND   WOMEN 


-  ^W.L.DOUCLAS  SHOES"*  ^ 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER 

WEAR  IN  ALL  THE  LATEST 

STYLES  ALL  LEATHERS  ALL 

pw  SIZES  AND  WIDTHS^  a 


%^v 


$722  &  $822  SHOES 


SPECIAL  SHOES 

HAND  WORKMANSHIP 


$1020 


STYLISH  AND 
DURABLE  SHOES 


$522 


Q 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

BY  WEARING 
W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

he  best  known  shoes  in  the  world. 
They  are  sold  inl07W.L.Douglas 
stores,  direct  from  the  factory  to 
youatonlyone  profit,  which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be  pro- 
duced, at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  W.L. 
Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  is 
stamped  on  the  sole  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is  your 
protection  against  unreasonable  profits 
W.  L.  Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes 
are  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for 
the  money  in  this  country.  They  com- 
bine quality,  style,  workmanship  and 
wearing  qualities  equal  to  other  makes 
selling  at  higher  prices.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of 
America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the 
shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same 
everywhere ;  they  cost  no  more  in  San 
Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemaker s, under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  expe- 
rienced men,  all  working  with  an  hon- 
est determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 


BOYS  SHOES 

$4.50  &  $5.00 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  in  the 
world.  It  stands  for 
the  highest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  Iow= 
est  possible  cost. 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
with  his  name  and 
retail  price  stamped 
on  the  sole  are  worn 
by  more  men  than 
any  other  make. 


CAUTION. — Insist  upon  having  W.  L.  Donglas 
shoes.  The  name  and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on 
the  sole.    Be  careful  to  see  that  it  has  not  been 
changed  or  mutilated 
If  not  for  sale  in  your  vicinity,  order  direct 

from  factory.     Catalog  free.  ygf 


President     u 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


\Jwo  OHonths 

Under  sunny  skies — along  romantic  shores — away  from  winter, 
across    the    seas    to   the    Pillars    of    Hercules    and   beyond. 

Luxurious    Mediterranean    Cruise 


Sails  Feb.  11,  1922  on  Cunard  Liner 
"CARMAN1A,"  under  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  The  American  Express  Company, 
visiting  Madeira,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Algiers, 
The  Riviera,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome,  Fiume, 
Venice,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt. 

Each  land,  each  shrine  has  its  fascination 
and  wonder  story.  For  the  Mediterranean 
means  world  history,  romance  and  love, 
fable  and  myth.     Cruise  membership  limited 


to  450  on  giant  liner  carrying  normally  nearly 
800  passengers. 

Relaxation  of  travel  under  ideal  conditions 
— an  inspiration  for  a  life  time. 

Additional  American  Express  Winter  Tours 
and  Cruises  include  Europe,  Around  the 
World,  China,  Japan,  West  Indies,  Florida, 
Bermuda,  California,  Honolulu. 

Third  Cruise-Tour  via  S.  S.  EBRO,  to 
South  America  sails  Feb.  I  lth. 

Write  now  for  full  information. 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY,  65  Broadway,  New  York 

Whcrccer  you   go  carry   those  spendable   everywhere    -  American   Express    Travelers   Cheques. 
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The  Belmont 

THE    Patrick- Duluth    Bel- 
mont   is    a    gentleman's 
overcoat. 

It  has  such  refinements  of 
style  as  only  the  foremost  de- 
signers could  conceive. 

It  is  made  from  cloth  that 
cannot  be  duplicated  anywhere. 
Genuine  pure  virgin  wool  Pat- 
rick-Duluth  cloth  that  is  as  dis- 
tinctive to  America  as  friezes 
to  Ireland,  cheviots  to  Scotland 
and  tweeds  to  England.  It  is 
"bigger  than  weather." 

It  is  economical,  not  because 
the  price  is  lower,  but  because 
the  quality  and  style  are  lasting. 
It  is  an  overcoat  that  you  will 
be  proud  to  wear  this  year, 
next  year,  the  year  after,  and 
even  the  year  after  that. 

Sold  through  the  best  deal- 
ers only. 

d  for  Potrick-Dululh  Wool  l'i  ilog 

PATRICK-DULUTH  WOOLEN    MILLS 

P,  A.  Patrick  &  Co.,  Proprietors 

Sole  manufacturers  of  both  cloth  and  garments 

Duluth  Minnesota 


l^ure  y/orthernlVool 4 


sheep  that  thrive  in  the  snow 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Ready  to  Oblige. — John,  can  you  let  me 
have  a  little  money?  " 

"  Certainly,  darling.  About  how  little?  " 
— London  Mail. 


Sing  a  Song  of  Rent  Bills. — The  rose  is 
red,  the  violet's  blue,  and  so  is  a  man 
when  his  rent  falls  due. —  Western  Christian 
Adeocate.  

Not  Going  Up. — Stage  Manager — "All 
ready,  run  up  the  curtain." 

Stage  Hand — "  Say,  what  do  you  think 
I  am,  a  squirrel?  " — Froth. 


Just  So. — Carry — "  Why  did  kings  tap 
men  on  their  heads  when  they  knighted 
them?  " 

Tarry — "  Perhaps  the  stars  made  the 
knights  more  realistic." — The  Widow. 


Inhuman  Treatment. — Heroine  (in  the 
melodrama) — "  What  are  those  shrieks?  " 

Villain-  (relentlessly) — "  They  have  tied 
an  American  to  a  chair  and  are  showing 
him  a  bottle  of  Scotch." — London  Passing 
Show.  

Judging  by  His  Habits. — Visitor — 
"  Does  Mr.  Crawford,  a  student,  live 
here?  " 

Landlady — "  Well,  Mr.  Crawford  lives 
here,  but  I  thought  he  was  a  night  watch- 
man."—  The  Goblin. 


Relieving  Her  Anxiety. — Old  Lady — 
"  Oh,  conductor,  please  stop  the  train.  I 
dropt  my  wig  out  the  window." 

Conductor — "  Never  mind,  madam, 
there  is  a  switch  just  this  side  of  the  next 
station." — Octopus. 


No  Chance.  — "  Judge,"  cried  the  pris- 
oner in  the  dock,  "  have  I  got  to  be  tried 
by  a  woman  jury?  " 

'•  Be  quiet,"  whispered  his  counsel. 

"  I  won't  be  quiet!  Judge,  I  can't  even 
fool  my  own  wife,  let  alone  twelve  strange 
women.     I'm  guilty." — Houston  Post. 


He  Could  Prove  It.—"  Well,"  said  the 
waiter  to  the  student,  who  had  just  had  his 
coffee  cup  refilled  for  the  seventh  time, 
"  you  must  be  very  fond  of  coffee." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  answered  the  student, 
"  or  I  wouldn't  be  drinking  so  much  water 
to  get  a  little."—  Lehigh    Burr. 


Poor  Fodder. — "  Did  you  read  in  the 
paper  about,  the  squirrels  storing  away 
golf  balls?  " 

"  Yes,  and  old-timers  say  it  presages  a 
hard  winter." 

"  It  certainly  does  for  those  squirrels." — 
Boston    Transrri i>/. 


Easily  Explained. — The  fancy  shop  pro- 
prietor had  ransacked  his  shop  in  an  en- 
deavor to  please  the  rather  exacting  woman 
who  wanted   to  purchase  a  present. 

"  Now.  are  yon  sure  this  is  genuine  croco- 
dile skin,"  she  inquired,  critically  examin- 
ing a  neat  little-  satchel. 

"  Quite,  madam,"  was  the  reply.  "  You 
see,  I  shot  the  crocodile  myself." 

"It  looks  rather  dirly,"  remarked  the 
customer,  hoping  to  get  a  reduction  in 
terms. 

•■  Fes,  madam,"  replied  the  shopkeeper, 
"thai  ifl  where  I  he  animal  struck  the 
ground  alter  it  fell  off  the  tree." — London 
Telegraph* 


The  swivel  says 

it's  a  Simmons 

Here's  The 

Very  Best  Buy 

In  Watch  Chains 

Simmons  Watch  Chains 
actually  give  you  the  ut- 
most in  looks,  service  and 
workmanship  for  the 
price.  Their  value  is  un- 
surpassed. 

Simmons  Watch  Chains 
are  different.  Their  long- 
wearing,  hand-finished 
surface  is  solid  gold 
worked  over  less  expensive 
metal  by  an  exclusive 
process.  It's  price,  not 
looks,  that  marks  the  great 
difference  between  Sim- 
mons Watch  Chains  and 
solid  gold  chains.  See 
Simmons  Watch  Chains  at 
your  jeweler's. 

R.  F.  SIMMOXS  COMPANY 
Attleboro,  Massachusetts 

R.  F.  Simmons  Company  of  Canada.  Ltd. 
95-97  King  Street.  E.,  Toronto 
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NCWMCTHOD-QUICKLY  RELIEVES 

Painful  Feet 

lO    DAYS   TRIAL   TO  PROVE  IT 

Most  remarkable  method  for  relief  from  foot 
pains, soreness, discomfort  and  fatigue  caused 
by  broken  down  arches,  weak  ankles,  bent  toes 
bunions, calluses, Morton's  toe  and  corns. Used 
by  Army  and  Navy  surgeons;  prescribed  by 
foremost  physicians.  Not  an  arch  support, 
brace,  band  or  medicine.  Strictly  new  and  sci- 
entific. Write  for  full  details  and  INinooucTOHT 
TRIM.  OFFER  today.  State  your  foot  trouble. 
THE  NATURE  TREAD  MFG.  COMPANY 
20O  N.Jefferson  St.,   Dcpt.  70S.  Chicago 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST>- 

I MV  CM  TOP  Q  Who  desire  to  secure  paten  1  should 
11^  VLH  1  V-FIN.O  writc  lor  our  Kui<ic  book  "HOW 

TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Depl.  171.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS. 


Wnt,'  for  Free  Guide  I! 

EVIDENCE  OP  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TOUPETS  AND  WIGC 

CUSTOM    MADE    TO    FIT     \J 

Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 

FREE  CATALOG 

FRANCES    ROBERTS   CO. 

96  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  12,  New  York 


WW'  LAME   PEOPLE  Jr?£ 

Need  Nature  Form   Extension   Shoe 

Mukr*  both  feat  look  ullko    no  nmttor 

how  -.hoi  i.      I:,  loly  innih-  «hocB  worn. 

in!     .     in  .        Writ*  Jnr  BoOKU  ! 

A.  L.  O.  Sinn.  748  Bcrtcn  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.     ^g^gfa 
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Snuff.— "  Sneagle."  " 
"  Snotneagle,  snowl." 
"  Sneither,  snostrich." — Lehigh  Burr. 


Death  Rattles. — They  say  jazz  is  dead. 
We  thought  it  was  dying  from  the  weird 
noise  it  made. — Boston  Transcript. 


No  Mixed  Tricks. — "  Would  you  marry 
a  widower,  Maude?  " 

"  No.  I  prefer  to  tame  my  husband 
myself." — Judge. 


What  Gave  Them  Value.—"  Why  does 
the  boss  always  keep  his  desk  locked?  " 

"  Important  papers." 

"  He  never  locked  up  his  papers  before 
prohibition  came  in." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Accent  on  the  "Skeet." — We  liked  Doug 
Fairbanks  in  "  The  Three  Musketeers," 
but  the  young  lady  in  the  next  seat,  who 
called  it  "  Three  Muskeeters  "  evidently 
thought  she  had  been  stung. — Arkansas 
Gazette. 


Just  Before  the  Explosion. — Voice  at 
the  Other  End — "Is  that  you,  darling?  " 

Gouty  Pater — "Er — yes." 

Voice — "  Oh,  good!  How's  the  old 
boy's  gout,  my  pet?  I  mean  to  say,  if  he 
still  has  it,  I'll  come  round  to-night,  but  if 
he  hasn't,  we'll  go  out  to  some  show!  " — 
The  Passing  Show,  (London). 


Crowned  with  Lightning. — A  white  streak 
searing  the  withered  grass  tops,  a  hurtling 
human  mass,  then  a  stab  of  lightning  fol- 
lowed in  a  trice  by  a  bolt  which  dealt  final 
destruction — and  the  Giants  were  crowned 
kings  of  the  baseball  universe! — Opening 
paragraph  of  the  report  of  the  last  world- 
series  game  in  the  New    York  Herald. 


The  Next  Best  Thing.—"  Willie,  where 
did  you  get  that  black  eye?  " 

"  Johnny  Smith  hit  me." 

"  I  hope  you  remember  what  your-  Sun- 
day-school teacher  said  about  heaping 
coals  on  the  head  of  your  enemies." 

■  Well,  ma,  I  didn't  have  any  coal,  so  I 
just  stuck  his  head  in  the  ash-barrel." — 
Boston   Transcrii>t. 


Making  Him  Careful. — Lawyer — "And 
what  was  the  defendant  doing  mean- 
while? " 

Witness — "He  was  telling  me  a  funny 
story." 

Lawyer — "  Remember,  sir,  that  you  are 
under  oath." 

Witness — "  Well,  anyway,  he  was  tell- 
ing me  a  story." — Pearson's  Weekly. 


All  Wrong. — Accused  Offices — "  I  ad- 
mit dat  I  wuz  drunk  and  insulting  people; 
but  I  wuz  off  dutv  and  in  citizen's  clothes, 
sir!  " 

Police  Commissioner — "  That  is  just 
the  point,  sir.  When  you  are  off  duty  and 
in  citizen's  clothes  you  have  no  more  right 
getting  drunk  and  insulting  people  than 
anybody  else,  sir." — New  York  Globe. 


Experienced. — Mrs.  Jones  was  enter- 
taining some  of  her  son's  little  friends. 
"  Willie,"  she  said,  addressing  a  six-year- 
old,  who  was  enjoying  a  plate  of  cold  beef, 
"are  you  sure  you  can  cut  your  own 
meat?  " 

The  child  who  was  making  desperate 
efforts  with  his  knife  and  fork  replied, 

"Yes,  thanks.  I've  often  had  it  as  tough 
as  this  at  home." — The  Christian-Evangel- 
ist (St.  Louis). 


Better  Heat  for  Less  Money 

Heat— instantly  available — when  you  want  it — 
and  where — off  when  you  don't  want  it— freedom 
from  soot,  fuel  paid  for  after  it  is  used  instead 
of  before,  and  requiring  no  attention — that  is 
the    picture  in    buildings   heated   by  Gasteam. 

And  the  bills  are  less ! 

kk^^\  Steam  heat  without  coal  •>«* 

Gasteam 

Any  user  will  tell  you  that  Gasteam  is  the 
simplest,  cleanest  and  most  economical  method 
of  heating.  It  combines  the  accepted  advantages 
of  steam  heat  with  the  reliability,  convenience 
and  efficiency  of  gas  fuel. 

The  radiators — of  which  you  can  buy  one  or 
many  —  operate  only  when  and  where  heat  is 
needed.  Once  lighted,  a  uniform  temperature 
is  automatically  maintained. 

The  heat  generated  is  free  from  the  dryness  of 
ordinary  steam  heat.    It 
is,   therefore,   better   for 
goods,  furniture  and  hu- 
man health. 

Gasteam  can  be  quick- 
ly installed  in  any  kind 
of  building — old  or  new. 

Send  for  the  GASTEAM  book  today 

James    B.  Clow   &   Sons^ 

General  Offices:  534-546  S.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago 

Sales  offices  in  all  principal  cities 


CLOW 


Hospital   Equipment 
Violet  Ray  Water  Sterilizers 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings 
Valves  and  Fire  Hydrants 
Drinking  Fountains 


Swimming  Pool  Purification 
Industrial  Plant  Sanitation 
Gasteam  Radiators 
Steel  and  Wrought  Iron  Pipe 
Lamp  Posts  and  Fountains 


Filters  and  Fish  Trapt 
Plumbing  Supplies 
Hot  Water  Heater* 
Marble 
Steam  Fitting* 
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Whether  you  travel  abroad 
for  pleasure  or  for  business, 
a  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages is  essential  to  the 
complete  success  of  your  trip. 


You  can  learn  a  new  language  as  easily  as  a  new  tune 


THERE  are  thousands  of  opportunities  for  "two-language"  men  and  women. 
Whether  you  are  an  employer  or  an  employee,  a  clerk  or  an  executive,  a  pro- 
fessional man  or  woman  in  any  branch  of  law,  medicine,  art,  literature,  music, 
science,  divinity,  pedagogy — another  language  will  help  you  increase  your  income, 
enlarge  your  social  and  business  prestige,  multiply  the  pleasures  of  travel  and  reading. 
Men  and  women  familiar  with  one  or  more  foreign  tongues  are  in  demand.  They  are 
needed  for  responsible  office-positions  and  on  the  road,  in  our  own  country,  as  well  as 
to  travel  abroad.     To-day,  linguistic  ability  commands  high  pay. 

LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

(Title  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office) 

WITH  ROSENTHAL'S  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY 


Anyone  can  learn  to  speak,  read,  and  write 
a  foreign  tongue,  easily  and  quickly — by  the 
Rosenthal  Language  Phone  Method. 

A  Few  Minutes  of  Spare  Time 

You  study  in  the  comfort  and  privacy  of 
your  own  home.  You  choose  your  own  time — 
whenever  you  are  in  the  mood.  You  can  use 
your  own  phonograph  (any  make)  or  we  will 
furnish  one. 

From  the  very  first  lesson,  you  begin  to  speak 
the  language  you  take  up.  You  say  and  under- 
stand phrases  that  will  be  of  constant  practical 
use. 

No  Rules  to  Learn 

You  do  not  have  to  Irani  any  rules  of  gram- 
mar or  syntax  or  conjugations.  Yet  perfect 
pronunciation  and  correct  diction  are  assured. 

Progress  is  surprizingly  rapid.  It  is  also 
intensely  interesting— as  hundreds  of  -Indents 
have   written  us. 

Francis  Wl-on,  the  famous  actor,  haslear  ed 
several  languages  by  means  of  tin-   Rosenthal 

Method.       lie    says:      "It     beats    a    teacher    all 

hollow,  for  it  is  tin  ha,  l,,  i  ii  elf  plus  something 
that  is,  tlie  power  of  patience  and  repeti- 
tive   energy    which    no    teacher    could    possibly 

Better  Than  Living  Abroad 

It  is  even  better  than  learning  by  living  in  a 
foreign    country.      There,    speech    is    acquired 


in  a  haphazard,  hit-or-m'ss  way.  You  learn 
as  circumstances  necessitate — slowly  and  in- 
completely. You  hear  much  bad  grammar, 
and  crude  pronunciation,  and  so  inevitably  form 
many  bad  habits  of  speech. 

By  the  Rosenthal  Method,  you  learn  quickly, 
correctly,  methodically. 

One-third  of  Our  Population 
Speaks  a  Foreign  Tongue 

Exporting  and  importing  are  but  two  of  the 
many  fields  in  which  a  knowledge  of  languages 
is  of  great  value. 

Over  thirty-two  million  people  in  the  United 
States — nearly  one-third  of  the  population — 
speak  a  foreign  language,  You  can  inUrest  a 
man  more  thoroughly  and  convince  him  more 
quickly  by  talking  or  writing  to  him  in  his 
mother-tongue. 

When  you  visit  foreign  countries  for  pleas- 
ure or  business  —familiarity  witli  the  native 
languages  is  indispensable. 

Used  in  Famous  Universities 

The   Rosenthal   Method   has  been   praised, 

endorsed,  and  used  by  teachers  of  languages  in 
scores  of  famous  colleges  and  universities,  in- 
cluding Columbia,  Vale,  Harvard,  Princeton, 
Cornell,    Johns    Hopkins,    New    York,    Boston, 

Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Brown,  Ste- 


FREE 


vens  Institute  of  Technology,  College  of   St. 
Francis  Xavier,  St.  Joseph's  Seminary. 

A  Social  Recreation 

It  is  not  a  selfish  and  isolating  pastime,  but 
one  that  can  be  shared  by  any  number — the 
whole  family  and  groups  of  friends. 

.A  64-PAGE  BOOK 

THAT  TELLS  YOU 

How  to  Increase  Your  Income,  through  a 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  whether  you 
are  an  employer  or  an  employee,  young  or  old, 
a  professional  man  or  woman,  a  practitioner 
of  anj'  of  the  arts  or  sciences — whoever,  what- 
ever, and  wherever  yon  arc.  How  to  Acquire 
Conversational  fluency  in  a  Foreign  Tongue 
Quickly — and  devote  only  ten  minutes,  three 
times  a  day,  to  study.  How  familiarity  with 
even  one  foreign  language  Increases  Vour 
I'restige— in  the  drawing-room,  the  club,  the 
office;  Widens  Your  Circle  of  Acquaintance 
social  and  commercial;  Multiplies  the  Pleasures 
of  Travel  and  Reading;  Broadens  Your  Intellec- 
tual   Horizon. 


fUNK  &  WAGNAUS  COMPANY,  53 J  Hess  Building.  Nfw  York.  N.  Y. 
Please  aend  me  by  mail  (without  obligation  ,,i  an\ 
kind)  the  free  book  about  Language  Study,  together 
with  details  of  your  offei  ,,i  a  f  i  e  in., I.  in  my  own 
home,  of  ii"-  Language  Phone  Method.for  Spanish, 
i  ii  ip  h  "i  Italian. 


Xtimc  . 


A  ddress . 
City     .  ■ 
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WARD KO  B  E    TRUNK  WEEK 


*EW  LINE  AT  YOUR  DEALER.' 

olNovember  "Fifth  to  twelfth 


Steel  frame  of 

le- Grande 

the    only    trunk 
without  a  nail  in  it 


ALL  over  America  Hartmann  Wardrobe 
*  *-  Trunk  dealers  will  unite  in  an  exhibit  of  the 
complete  improved  line  of  Hartmann  Wardrobe 
Trunks.  Those  careful  buyers  who  are  looking 
for  real  service  and  values  in  the  trunks  they 
buy  will  find  much  to  guide  their  choice  in  this 
demonstration. 

The  exhibit  will  feature  Castle-Grande,  the  only 
steel  frame  trunk  ever  built — the  only  trunk 
without  a  nail  in  its  construction.  It  is  not  only 
remarkable  for  its  strength,  but  gives  to  travelers 
a  clothes  care  and  protection  never  before  pos- 
sible. It  is  absolutely  the  last  word  in  Wardrobe 
Trunk  creation,  as  it  combines  in  complete 
harmony  the  utmost  of  beauty,  durability  and 
practical  convenience. 

Here,  too,  will  be  shown  the  world-renowned 
line  of  Hartmann  Gibraltarized  Panama  Ward- 
robe Trunks.  These  are  the  only  round  edge 
trunks  actually  built  with  a  patented  solid  inter- 


locking re-inforcement.  This  round  edge  con- 
struction is  imitated  by  others,  but  in  outward 
appearance  only.  And  the  display  of  popular 
priced  Hartmann  Rite-Hites  proves  conclusively 
that  no  practical,  serviceable  Wardrobe  Trunk 
can  sell  for  less  money.  Hartmann  Wardrobe 
Trunks  range  in  price  from  S30  to  S200. 

To  merely  speak  of  Hartmann  exclusive  features 
in  this  announcement  would  not  mean  much,  but 
to  see  them  actually  demonstrated  will  be  enlight- 
ening. For  instance,  by  actually  seeing  the  opera- 
tion of  fhe  patented  cushion-top,  an  exclusive 
Hartmann  feature,  one  can  understand  why  the 
Hartmann  Wardrobe  Trunk  so  perfectly  pre- 
vents clothes  from  shifting  or  wrinkling  under 
all  conditions  of  travel. 

Be  sure  to  visit  your  dealer's  exhibit.  Then 
you  will  know  the  truth;  that  even  though 
Hartmann  is  highest  praised,  it  is  the  most 
economically  priced  wardrobe  trunk 


HARTMANN  TRUNK  COMPANY,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


BE       SURE       THE        HARTMANN       RED 


IS       ON       THE       TRUNK      YOU       BUY 
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WE  TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 

ART 

Properly  Trained  Artists  Earn  $100  a  week  and  up. 
Meyer  Both  College— a  Department  ot  the  Meyer 
Both  Company — offers  you  a  different  and  practical 
training.  If  you  like  to  draw,  develop  your  talent. 
Study  this  practical  course — taught  by  che  largest 
and  most  widely  known  Commercial  Art  Organiza- 
tion in  the  field  with  20  years'  success — who  each 
year  produce  and  sell  to  advertisers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  over  ten  thousand  commer- 
cial drawings.  Who  else  could  give  you  so 
wide  an  experience?  Commercial  Art 
is  a  business  necessity — the  demand 
for  commercial  artists  is  greater 
every  year.  It's  a  highly  paid,  in- 
tensely interesting  profession, 
equally  open  to  both  men  and 

women.  Home  study  instruction.  Get  tact-- before  you 
enroll  in  any  school.  Get  our  special  booklet, "Tour  Op. 
portnnit.T"— for  hall  the  cost  of  mailing— 4c  iii  st.tmps. 

MEYER  BOTH  COLLEGE 
of  COMMERCIAL  ART 


Michigan  Ave.  at  20th  St. 
Dept.  12     CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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■AIM^m'5'0"  the  Pathfinder  thirteen  weeks 
■H  lid  I  °"  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  a  cheerful 
■  ■■■*■•»  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the 
gm  an  f\m  Ration's  center,  for  people  every- 
I  EZ  I'f  A  where;  an  independent  home  pa- 
's ■■  I  ^  per  that  tells  the  story  of  the 
**#  %r  %w  world's  news  in  an  Interesting, 
Will  hr-ino*  understandable  way.  Now  in  its  29th 
Villi  III  Mlg  .,,  ar  This  splendid  National  week- 
««  ly   supplies    a    long-felt   want;    it   costs 

If  All  but    SI    a    year.      If    you    want    to    know 
I  (III  u,,at   is  Kom£   on   in   tlie   world,    this   is 
H  **••  your   means.      If   you    want   a   paper    in 
From  thp   Jmlr     ,u,rne     Which     is     reliable     and 
■  ■  uiii  me  wholesome;  if  you  would  appreciate  a 
_  f  ■;      paper  which  puts  everything 

H  ATI  AH  A  dearly,  strongly,  briefly,  en- 
IV  4%  S  1(11  11^  trrtaminr.ly—  here  it  is-. 
■  UlliyilV  :         serial     and     short 

stories  anil   miscellany.    The 
Question  Box  Answers  YOI'It 
Questions    and    is    a    mini     01 
information.  Send  lie  to  show 
that   you   might   like 
piper,    and    we    will    send    the 
Pathfinder  on  probation   13   weeks.     The    15c  does 
not  n  l»ay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  In  rieu  friends, 
oflnder,  iOO  LangdOD  BU.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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llese.l  beologlcal,  I. aw,  Music,  Pharmacy, 
raduate schools  leading  to  degree 


BECOME  AN   EXPERT 

Accountant 


Executive  Accountant*  command  Mir  salaries.     . 

nsed  them      0  Mined  Public  Accountant*  m  U    H 


An*  ram 


Thousands  of  firms 
_»nt*  in  IJ    8.     Many 
ruing  i-'l.OOO  to$l'J,0»>0  a  year.     Wo  train  you  Uioroly  by  mail  tn 
time   for  C.   I'.  A    **xamlnationt  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tion*.    Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  Tne  courao 
la  und    r  lion  of  William  B,  Caatenholz,  A.  M.  ,C 

HA,  former Coioptrotlor  ud  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois-  Direc* 
f'-i  ofth •  lllinom  Society  of  CertlAed  f'ublic  Accountants,  una  of  the 
National  Association  of  i',nni  Accountants,  assisted  by  a  largn  ata(T 
of  C  4*.  A'a,  includinic  mnmberB  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countanta.     Low  tuition  f^o— easy  tertna.  Write  now  for  Information 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1152-H,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  tn  the  World 


Si  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 
JTENOGRAPHER 
f  AND  SPEED  TYPIST 

A  profession  that  offers  men  and  women  rich  rewards,  fascinating 
work,  big  pay,  and  opens  the  way  for  promotion  to  high  executive 
positions  paying  $50  to  $100  a  week  and  up.  Many  of  America's  big- 
gest business  men  and  women  got  their  start  because  they  mastered 
stenography.  Demand  for  expert  stenographers  and  typists  always 
exceeds  the  supply  at  salaries  of  from  $30  to  $60  a  week.  The  Tulloss 
New  Way  makes  you  an  expert,  one  who  can  start  in  at  a  large  salary. 
Complete  course  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  new  principles,  insures 
exceptional  Bpeed  and  accuracy.  You  can  write  shorthand  the  new 
way  125  to  150  words  a  minute.  You  can  typewrite  80  to  100  words  a 
minute  and  with  this  speed  goes  accuracy  and  ease  of  operation— no 
fatigue  as  with  the  old  way.  Remarkable  methods— remarkable  results. 
You  learn  faster  the  Tulloss  New  Way.  t  No  previous  stenographic 
schooling  necessary.  Train  at  home  during  your  spare  time.  Only 
about  half  usual  cost— you  will  become  a  far  more  efficient  stenogra- 
pher—worth more  money  than  the  average  right  from  the  start.  If  al- 
ready a  stenographeryou  nevertheless  need  New  Way  training  in  speed 
typewriting,  for  no  matter  how  good  you  are  in  shorthand,  you  can 
never  expect  the  high  salaried  position  until  you  get  speed,  real  speed 
and  accuracy  on  a  typewriter.  Quickly  acquired  in  ten  easy  lessons. 
Will  send  you  free  our  amazing  book, "How  to  Be  a  Big  Man's  Right 
Hand. ' '  It  tells  how  business  men  choose  their  private  secretaries, 
how  they  advance  them  to  executive  positions.  Send  postal  or  letter 
and  indicate  whether  you  are  interested  in  the  complete  stenography 
course  or  simply  speed  typewriting.     No  obligation— write  today. 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL,    1135  College  Hill,    Springfield,  Ohio 


The  Technical  Book  You   Need 

YOU'LL  FIND  just  the  book  you  need  in  our  free 

96-page  catalog,  the  most  complete  on  scientific  and 

practical  subjects.     Supplements  for  1919  and    1920, 

and  32-page  1921  book  list  also  sent.     Prices  are  not 

stabilized  but  we  notify  of  any  change  before  filling 

orders.     Write  for  catalog  and  lists  to-day  and  keep 

it  for  reference. 

SCIENTIFIC    AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Munn  &  Co. 

234  Broadway  New  York  City 


The  Quigley  Institute  for  Stammerers 

has  cured  every  person  who  has  taken  Its  course  Personal, 
individual  instruction  by  the  founder,  who  cured  himself 
after  thirty  years  of  stammering.  Equally  effective  for  chil- 
dren and  adults.  Resident  and  day  pupils.  For  particulars, 
Address  1727  Master  St.,  Dept.  D,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Insti- 
tute An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stam- 
i  lonly.  Founded  iqoi.  Scientific  treatment  combines 
training  of  brain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  Endorsed 
by  Medical  Profession.  288-page  doth  bound  book,  with 
full  particulars,  mailed  free  to  all  stammerers.  Address 
BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE,  President,  4364  Bogue  Building, 
1147  N.  Illinois  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Every  facility  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  unable  t  <>  attend  public  or  private  schools. 
Domestic  Science.     i-i  milea  from  Philadelphia.    Booklet. 

MOLLIE  A.JWOODS,  Prin.,  Box   160,   Roslyn.  Pa. 

STAMMER 

ii  "D  stammer  attend  no  stammering  fchool  till  you  get  my 
i  REE  hook  entitled  "STAMMERING.  Its  Origin  and  the 
Advanced  Natural  Method  »-i  (lure."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
t.t-  and  ■  FREE  copy  ol  "The  N.itural  Speech  Magazine." 
mkI  best  school  fi>r  si.uniM'Tcrs  in  the  world.  Write  today. 
The  North- Western  School.  23-oGiand  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Our  Scientific  Method  tcillstop  that 

(STAMMER? 

Band  for  free  200  [hiko  book.    It  tells  how  to  per-    I 
I    manently  slop  Btammerlnif  or  stuttering  In   a  few    | 
'     weeks' time.     A  natural  guaranteed  method. 
•  The  Lewis  School  for  Stammerers  w 

1 8  Lewla  lildg.. 71-77  Adelaide  Hi. .  Detroit.  Mich. 


3     THE 
"\  SCIENCE 

OF  A 

i    NEW 

LIFE 


Every  Married  Couple 

and  all  who  contemplate  marriage 

Should  Own 

this  complete  informative  book 

"THE    SCIENCE  OF  A 
NEW    LIFE" 

ByJOHN'  COWAN.  M.D. 
408  Pages — Illustrated 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by 
foremost  medical  and  religious 
critics  throughout  the  U.S.  Unfolds 
the  secrets  of  married  happiness, 
so  often  revealed  too  latel  We  can 
give  only  a  few  of  the  chapter  sub- 
jects here  as  this  book  is  not  meant 
for  children. 

Marriage  and  its  Advantages.  Age  at 
Which  to  Marry,  Law  of  Choice.  Love 
Analyzed.  Qualities  One  Should  Avoid 
in  Choosing.  Anatomy  of  Reproduction 
Amativeness.  Continence.  Children' 
Genius.  Conception.  Presrnancv.  Con* 
finement.  TWILIGHT  SLEEP.  Nursing' 
How  a  Happy  Married  Life  is  Secured. 

Descriptive  circular  with  table  of 
contents  mailed  FREE. 

J.S.Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  sSe'wR?SrKS&fye' 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Years  l 


You  can  complete 

this  simplified  High 
School  Course  at  home  in- 
side of  two  years.  Meets  all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  leading  professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical 
courses  are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.    Send  for  it  TODAY. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

Dept.  H-852  Drexel  Ave.  &  58th  St. 


Special  Offer 

The  regular  price 
is  S3. 00.  In  order 
to  introduce  this 
work  into  as  many 
neighborhoods  as 
possible  we  will 
send  one  copy  of 

our  special  $2.00  Edi- 
tion to  any  reader  of 
this  Magazine,  post- 
pa  d  upon  receipt 
of  $2.00. 


ChicaKO 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

'  Become    a   lawyer.      Legally 
trained  men  win  high  positions 
and    big   success   in   business 
and  public  life.  Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 
._,  $3.000  to  $10,000  Annually 

We  puide  yon  etep  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  Let  us  send  you  records  and  tetters 
from  LaSalle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
etates.  Monev  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 
Bond  if  I'  >  -it  1,11.  d.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  st  lulrnts  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We  furnish  all  text  material,  including  fourteen-volume  Law 
Library.  Get  our  valuable  120-page  *'Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence" 
books  FREE.  Send  for  them- NOW. 
LaSalle  Extension  University*      Oepl.  1 1  r.-J  I.     Chicago 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 

I  Btraeturc,  and  writintfot' l  lu'Shori -story  taught  by 

Dr.  J.  Herg  Ksenweln,  for  years  EUl  lor  of  Lipnlnrott'0< 

150-page  catalogue  free.     Please  address 

TIIK  IIOHE  <  OKKl  stout!  M  K  S<  IIOOL 

Dr.  JSoenwoln    DcpU  71  Springfield,  Hois. 


Comics,  Cartoons.  Commercial, 
Newspaper  and  Magtizlne  Illus- 
trating, fastol  Crayon  Portraits 
and  Fashions.  By  Mail  or  Local 
Classes.  Write  for  terms  and  list 
of  sueci'.ssfiil  •itinli'nta. 

ASSOCIATED    ART  STUDIOS 
A36  Flatiron  Bldg.,   New  Vorh 
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I  USE  FACE  BRICK 


2fc'-8" 

MRST   fLCDR 


Bungalow  Design  No.  621 


Designed  /or  the  Service  D^,>ar.ment,  American  Face  Brick  Association 


This  airy,  sunny  cottage  is  one  of  the  designs  in  our  "Face  Brick  Bungalow  and  Small  House 
Plans."  The  large  porch,  ample  living  and  sleeping  quarters,  and  the  generous  windows, 
assuring  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation,  combine  to  make  this  an  exceptionally  livable  house. 

cBeautiful,  Economical  Face  ^rick  Homes 


THE  joy  and  satisfaction  of  your  new  Face  Brick,  house 
is  only  enhanced  by  the  years.  Time  mellows  its 
beauty,  weather  cannot  mar  it,  and  age  does  not  under' 
mine  its  strength.  It  will  serve  you  a  lifetime  and  be  a 
her. tags  to  your  children. 

Casting  but  a  little  more  than  less  beautiful  and  less 
enJurin^  materials,  it  becomes  in  a  few  years  the  most 
economical  house  you  can  build ;  for  the  Face  Brick  house 
depreciates  almost  imperceptibly,  requires  no  repairs  and 
little  painting  around  doors  and  windows,  and  saves 
money  in  fuel  costs  anu  insurance  rates. 

"The  Story  of  Brick^  an  artistic  booklet  with  numerous 
illustrations, discusses  these  matters  in  detail.  It  has  much 
helpful  information  for  all  who  intend  to  build.  Sent  free. 

"Face  Brick  Bungalow  and  Small  House  Plans"  are 
issued  in  four  booklets,  showing  3  to  4'room  houses, 
5-room  houses,  6-room  houses,  and  7  to  8'room  houses,  in 
all  sixty'four,  each  reversible  with  a  different  exterior 


design.  These  designs  are  unusual  and  distinctive,  com' 
bined  with  convenient  interiors  and  economical  con- 
struction.  The  entire  set  for  one  dollar.  Any  one  of  the 
booklets,  25  cents,  preferably  in  stamps. 

We  have  the  complete  working  drawings,  specifications 
and  masonry  quantity  estimates  at  nominal  prices.  Select 
from  the  booklets  the  designs  you  like  best  and  order 
the  plans,  even  if  you  are  not  going  to  build  now,  for 
their  study  will  be  not  only  interesting  and  instructive, 
but  helpful  in  formulating  your  future  plans  for  a  home. 

You  may  want  "The  Home  of  Beauty,"  fifty  designs, 
mostly  two  stories,  representing  a  wide  variety  of  arch' 
itectural  styles  and  floor  plans.  Sent  for  50  cents  in  stamps. 
We  also  distribute  complete  working  drawings,  specifica' 
tions  and  quantity  estimates  for  these  houses  at  nominal 
prices. 

Address,  American  Face  Brick  Association,  1134 
Westminster  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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DURING  the  ten  years  which  cover  the  real 
life  of  the  truck  industry,  leading  makers 
have  loomed  large  for  a  year  or  two  and  then 
declined. 

The  White  Company  has  gone  steadily  forward, 
year  after  year,  until  its  sales,  in  relation  to  all 
other  makes,  have  increased  far  beyond  any 
previous  ratio. 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY,   Cleveland 

White  Trucks 
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MR.   HARDING'S   RRITISH-AMERICAN   "DOCTRINE" 


WHEN  GROVER  CLEVELAND  TWISTED  the 
British  lion's  tail,  in  a  dispute  over  a  Venezuelan 
boundary,  so  vigorously  that  Avar  seemed  imminent, 
little  attention  was  paid  to  Arthur  Balfour's  prophecy  of  a  new 
British-American  doctrine  that  would  some  day  be  formulated. 
Said  Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  in  the  British  Parliament  in  that 
crucial  hour  that  is  now  twenty-five  years  behind  us:  "The  time 
will  come,  the  time  must  come, 
when  some  one,  some  states- 
man more  fortunate  even  than 
President  Monroe,  will  lay 
down  the  doctrine  that  be- 
tween English-speaking  peo- 
ples war  is  impossible."  Is 
Mr.  Balfour  one  of  those  rare 
prophets  who  live  to  see  their 
prophecy  fulfilled?  President 
Harding,  speaking  at  York- 
town  on  October  19,  at  the 
spot  where  the  British  Gen- 
eral, Lord  Cornwallis,  surren- 
dered his  forces  to  General 
Washington  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  ago,  declared  that 
to-day  a  breach  of  the  peace 
between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain  is  "unthinkable." 

In  this  declaration  he  finds 
himself  in  head-on  collision 
with  the  published  convictions 
of  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Ho- 
ratio Bottomley,  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Irish-American 
journals.  Nevertheless,  his  words  seem  to  find  a  wide  and  cordial 
welcome  in  the  American  press.  "The  President  reflected  prac- 
tically the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  American  people,"  says 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch;  "did  no  more  than  give  voice 
to  the  sentiment  of  all  sensible  persons  of  both  countries  who 
have  given  thought  to  the  subject,"  remarks  the  Columbia 
Record.  "We  like  to  think  that  this  is  the  American  attitude." 
says  the  Charleston  Gazette,  "and  we  repeat,  coming  at  this  time, 
it  is  a  very  wise  policy."  Similar  expressions  are  found  in  papers 
from  Norfolk,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn  and 
New  York.  In  Canada  the  Montreal  Herald  welcomes  this 
evidence  that  "Mr.  Harding  sees  the  light,"  and  the  London, 
Ontario,  Advertiser  exclaims  enthusiastically:  "More  power  to 
the  speaker,  be  he  President  of  the  United  States  or  the  humblest 
layman  in  the  constituency,  who  has  vision  enough  to  reiterate 
to  -the  point  of  monotony  that  another  break  in  the  friendly  rela- 
tions between  United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  unthinkable." 
"By  emphasizing  the  supreme  necessity  of  close  union  between 


ARMS  CONFERENCE"^ 


HOW  NOT  TO  ENCOURAGE  REDUCTION  OF  ARMAMENTS. 

—  Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  the  President  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  the  peace  problem,"  declares  the  New  York  Tribune. 
But,  urging  that  we  show  respect  for  a  great  cause  by  candor,  it 
goes  on  to  say: 

"It  is  said  war  between  the  two  peoples  is  unthinkable.  Would 
it  were  so.  But,  alas!  too  many  not  onl\-  think  it  but  talk  of  it. 
More  than  one  generation  of  petty  American  politicians  have 

devoted  themselves  to  twisting 
the  British  lion's  tail. 

"Sometimes  it  has  been  to 
hoodwink  those  whose  emo- 
tional center  is  Ireland,  and 
recently  it  has  been  to  cater 
to  those  whose  major  interest 
is  Germany.  In  every  con- 
ceivable way  there  have  been 
attempts  to  keep  alive  feelings 
born  of  the  misdeeds  of  George 
III,  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  of 
the  unhandsome  behavior  of 
many  British  leaders  when  dis- 
union threatened  the  life  of 
the  Republic.  Public  men 
might  be  friends  to  Great 
Britain  in  their  closets,  but 
not  on  the  stump. 

"Men  and  women  who  have 
recognized  that  a  statute  of 
limitations  runs  against  mem- 
ory of  old  wrongs  and  have 
seen  that  it  was  peculiarly 
desirable  to  have  concords 
between  peoples  which  in  many 
things  are  strikingly  alike  have 
been  browbeaten — attacked  as 
Anglomaniacs,  as  contempti- 
ble imitators  of  alien  ways. 
To  dwell  on  the  good  qualities  of  other  peoples  was  permissible, 
but  Great  Britain  was  always  bad.  Thomas  Jefferson,  ignoring 
the  outrages  he  had  catalogued,  wrote  before  his  death  that 
he  would  rather  have  good  relations  with  Great  Britain  than 
with  any  other  Power,  and  exprest  a  hope,  if  war  ever  came  to 
us,  that  we  would  fight  on  the  same  side  with  our  former  foe. 
"But  Jefferson  was  about  the  last  American  statesman  to 
express  such  opinions.  It  has  been  a  convention  of  our  polities 
that  robust  verbal  antagonism  to  Great  Britain  was  sate.  In- 
deed, one  vainly  racks  memory  to  recall  another  American 
President  who  has  spoken  as  President  Harding  did  at  York- 
town.    .   .   . 

"Gnat  Britain  seems  to  have  permanently  shaken  off  her  old 
anti-American  psychology.  All  her  part  its  and  elements  join 
in  wooing  America.  In  return  we  must,  if  we  would  have  p<  a<  . 
conquer  the  remains  of  any  Anglophobia  that  still  grip  us — 
must  subdue  the  prejudices  such  as  Hearst  foments." 


Turning  f<  r  a  moment  to  those  sections  of  our  press  that  are 
dubious  concerning  the  President's  Yorktown  doctrine,  we  find 
the  New  Y<  rk  Irish  World  exclaiming  ironically:  "What  a 
consolation  it  will  be  10  the  people  of  the  United  States,  when  the 
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blow  falls,  that  their  President  had  found  it  unthinkable!'' 
Another  Irish-American  journal,  the  New  York  Gaelic  American, 
characterizes  the  President's  picture  of  the  relation  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  as  -'wholly  fanciful,"  and  argues 
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PROPAGANDA  DOPE  j 
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THE   TREACHEROUS  DOPER. 
Look  out  for  this  chap,  Samuel!     He  masquerades  as  a  patriot. 

— Racey  in  the  Montreal  Star. 


that  the  marine  rivalry  between  these  two  great  Powers  "must 
ultimately  lead  to  war."     It  goes  on  to  say: 

"Xobody  wants  war,  but  peace  can  only  be  ensured,  for  a 
time,  by  the  United  States  ceasing  to  contest  English  Com- 
mercial Supremacy  and  her  Mastery  of  the  Sea.  If  President 
Harding  does  not  know  this,  he  has  misread  history  and  wofully 
misunderstands  the  present  world  situation." 

In  the  same  frame  of  mind  the  New  York  Sinn  Feiner  re- 
marks that  "whenever  international  statesmen  are  found 
throwing  bouquets  at  each  other,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  there  is 
something  wrong;  they  are  trying  to  stave  off  something  which 
they  believe  should  not  occur  at  the  moment."  And  it  goes  on 
to  warn  its  readers  that  "the  prime  purpose  of  the  approaching 
Washington  Conference  is  not  disarmament."  As  The  Sinn 
Feiner  sees  it: 

"International  'experts'  are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  get 
the  United  States  into  an  alliance  with  the  British  Empire. 
To  bring  about  this  the  British  Empire  is  willing  to  throw  over 
Japan,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  scrap  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance. 

"  We  Bay  to  the  gentlemen  in  Washington  that  such  a  scheme 
can  not  be  consummated.  We  say  to  them  that  the  American 
people  are  resentful  at  the  monstrous  expenditure  of  their 
money  occasioned  by  the  bringing  together  of  this  confab. 

"Scent  intrigue  will  never  assure  world  peace.  On  the 
contrary  secret  intrigue  is  an  unfailing  breeder  of  war." 

"We  have  no  desire  to  interfere;  with  or  obstruct  Anglo- 
Ameriean  friendship,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Irish  Press,  "but 
it  must  be  friendship  of  the  right  kind,  not  an  imperialistic 
screen."  The  German-American  New  Yorker  Herold  character- 
izes the  President's  utterance  as  "a  pious  wish,"  and  adds: 
a  matter  of  fact  the  peoples  push  hard  against  each  other 
in  space,  and  their  separate  interests  bring  about  conflicts 
without  concerning  themselves  with  pious  wishes."  "I  q- 
t (linkable   things  have   repeatedly   happened  in   history,"   the 


Baltimore  Sun  reminds  us;  and  the  Chicago  Daily  Neivs  says 
of  war  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain:  "It  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  both  countries  to  make  it  unthinkable  and 
impossible  by  removing  its  potential  and  probable  causes." 

A  few  days  after  President  Harding's  Yorktown  speech  Lord 
Northcliffe,  speaking  in  Manila,  declared  that  "despite  slight 
surface' difficulties,  the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world  are 
insensibly  drawing  near  to  each  other."  And  he  added  signifi- 
cantly: "The  process  will  be  greatly  accelerated  by  any  sign 
of  hostile  action  from  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East." 

In  his  address  at  Yorktown  the  President  said  that  American 
participation  in  world  affairs  was  "inevitable,"  and  exprest  a 
hope  that  general  cooperation  "to  the  common  good"  would 
usher  in  a  new  day  of  international  relationship.  At  the  same 
time  he  sounded  a  warning  against  the  impairment  of  national 
sovereignty  in  the  name  of  international  unity.  Of  our  past 
and  future  relations  with  Great  Britain  he  said,  speaking  on  the 
spot  where  the  Revolutionary  War  was  won: 

"We  must  not  claim  for  the  New  World,  certainly  not  for  our 
Colonies  alone,  all  the  liberal  thought  of  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  There  were  liberal  views  and  attending  sympathy  in 
England  and  a  passionate  devotion  to  more  liberal  tendencies 
in  France.  The  triumph  of  freedom  in  the  American  Colonies 
greatly  strengthened  liberal  views  in  the  Old  World.  Inevitably 
this  liberal  public  opinion,  deliberate  and  grown  dominant, 
brought  Great  Britain  and  America  to  a  policy  of  accommodation 
and  pacific  adjustment  for  all  our  differences.  There  has  been 
honorable  and  unbroken  peace  for  more  than  a  century,  we 
came  to  common  sacrifice  and  ensanguined  association  in  the 
World  War,  and  a  further  breach  of  our  peaceful  and  friendly 
relations  is  unthinkable.  In  the  trusteeship  of  preserving  civil- 
ization we  were  naturally  arrayed  together,  and  the  convictions 
of  a  civilization  worthy  of  that  costly  preservation  w^U  exalt 
peace  and  warn  against  conflict  for  all  time  to  come. 


Copyhtfhted,  1821,  l>v  the  Chtaago  "Tribune." 

THE   TROUBLE    BREEDERS. 

— McCutcheon  In  Chicago  Tribune. 


"Our  thoughts  have  lately  been  concerned  with  those  events 
which  made  history  on  the  scale  of  ;i  world,  rather  than  of  s 
continent.  Yet  the  lesson  is  the  same.  It  is  the  lesson  of  real 
interdependence  among  the  nations  which  lead  civilization." 
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PEOPLE   OF  BUDAPEST   STREWING    FLOWERS   IN   THE    PATH   OF   ADMIRAL   HORTHY,    REGENT   OF    HUNGARY. 
Horthy's  defeat   and  capture  of  Charles  rather  damps  the  early  rumors  that    he  was   merely  keeping  the  throne  warm  for  his  return. 


THE  FORLORN  HAPSBURG  HOPE 
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IMPERIAL  SPRING  FEVER"  was  the  excuse  brought 
forward  by  the  New  York  Tribune  last  March  when  for- 
mer Emperor  Charles  failed  to  regain  the  Hungarian 
throne.  That  attempt,  cables  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  "was  a  burlesque;  his  October  coup  has  resulted 
in  a  tragedy,  for  Charles  now  stands  at  the  end  of  all  his  hopes. 
He  has  not  only  lost  his  crown,  but  the  claims  of  his  dynasty  to 
the  throne  will  be  forfeited."  Furthermore,  declares  the  president 
of  Switzerland,  "the  door  of  this  country  are  definitely  closed 
to  him."  Having  for  the  second  time  broken  his  formal  promise 
to  refrain  from  political  activity  and  not  to  abuse  the  asylum 
Switzerland  accorded  him,  the  former  emperor  is  now  a  man 
without  either  a  country  or  a  home.  Few  seem  surprized  at  his 
attempt,  but  at  least  his  method  of  transportation  was  a  novel 
one — for  kings.  "He  came  as  'the  man  on  horseback'  should 
come  in  this  da}'  and  generation,"  thinks  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard. 

About  noon  of  October  20th  the  former  emperor,  his  wife, 
and  two  others  seated  themselves  in  a  large  airplane  near  Zurich 
and  were  carried  over  the  Swiss  Alps  and  down  the  Danube  past 
Vienna  to  Odenburg,  the  chief  city  of  Burgenland,  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  miles.  Here  Charles  was  hailed  as  Hungary's 
king  by  approximately  15,000  insurgent  Hungarian  troops.  The 
events  which  quickly  followed  were  a  disastrous  clash  with  troops 
of  Admiral  Horthy's  Hungarian  Government,  and  the  capture 
and  internment  of  Charles  and  his  wife.  As  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning World  puts  it,  "Charles  wasa  Hapsburg, doomed  to  go  down, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Hapsburgs,  in  a  vain  struggle  with  a 
Europe  that  has   outgrown  them." 

"What  made  the  present  moment  favorable  was  the  agitation 
in  Hungary  over  the  award  to  Austria  of  the  border  territory  of 
Burgenland,"  notes  the  Springfield  Republican.  "With  much  to 
gain,  and  apparently  little  to  lose,  he  might  have  been  expected 
to  make  another  venture,"  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  Then, 
too,  suggest  foreign  editors,  Charles  probably  believed  that 
neither  France  nor  Italy  would  actually  send  troops  into  Hungary 
to  prevent  his  return.  Austria  has  denied  Charles  and  his 
descendants  all  right  to  the  throne  of  Austria,  but  he  was  still 
the  titular  King  of  Hungary.  Yet,  points  out  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  he  must  have  known  that  his  return  would  be  opposed 
by  Roumania.  Jugo-Slavia  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  "all  of  which 


acquired  large  blocks  of  Hungarian  territory  in  its  partial  dis- 
memberment, and  which  now  constitute  the  Little  Entente." 
With  Austria  they  entirely  surround  Hungary,  which  could  make 
no  effective  resistance  to  their  concerted  action.  Moreover,  adds 
the  Providence  Journal: 

"Great  Britain  and  France  are  intimately  concerned  because 
the  restoration  of  Charles  would  give  the  friends  of  William 
Hohenzollern  a  good  excuse  for  trying  to  set  him  up  again  at 
Berlin.  The  Bulgarian  Royalists  might  also  seek  to  recall 
Ferdinand,  and  the  whole  structure  of  peace  with  victory  would 
then  be  in  danger  of  collapse. 

"It  is  probable  that  within  the  borders  of  Hungary  the  opposi- 
tion to  Charles  is  stronger  than  his  support.  Admiral  Horthy, 
who  became  Regent  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  remain 
in  office  only  as  long  as  the  Allies  were  against  the  King's  return, 
has  not  been  idle  during  the  last  two  years.  He  has  built  up  his 
own  political  machine  and  won  over  most  of  the  Hungarian  Army. 
He  is  ambitious;  indeed,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he 
has  designs  upon  the  throne.  Naturally,  therefore,  under  pre- 
tense of  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  Allies,  he  is  opposed  to  a 
Royalist  return." 

"The  case  of  Charles  is  not  like  that  of  Constantine,"  explains 
the  New  York  Globe.  'Charles,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the 
leader  of  the  house  which  precipitated  the  World  War.  and 
while  he  is  not  a  forceful  personality,  his  traditions  and  ideas  are 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Central  Europe.  Charles  is  not  a 
Napoleon,  but  a  fool  can  light  a  fire  as  well  as  a  genius." 

Nevertheless,  points  out  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  "the  sus- 
picion that  the  restoration  of  Charles  to  the  throne  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  in  view  of  European  diplomatic  dickering  and 
military  strategy,  will  not  down."  As  we  read  in  the  Troy 
Record: 

"The  life  figuratively  went  out  of  Austria  and  Hungary  with 
the  fall  of  the  proud  and  historic  House  of  Hapsburg.    Char!. 
the  legitimate  representative  of  thai   House,  and  there  unques- 
tionably is  very  intense  and  wide-spread  sentimenl  in  his  favor 

in  both  Hungary  and  Austria.  Such  sentiment  only  awaits  the 
opportunity  for  expressing  itself.  That  is  why  such  a  sudden 
move  as  thai  made  by  Charles  is  always  apt  to  meet  with  SUCCi  38. 

History  repeats  itself,  and  we  may  expect  monarchies  to  be 
overthrown  and  monarchies  to  be  restored.  Democracies 
are  not  made  in  a  day;  they  are  the  result  of  long  training. 
Europe,  in  spite  of  the  war  .and  in  spite  of  the  idealism  the 
United  States  carried  to  Europe,  remains  monarchical  in 
thought   and   precedent." 
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RAILWAY  WAGE  FACTS 

RAILWAY  WAGES,  the  Conference  on  Unemployment 
found,  "are  126  points  above  the  1913  level,  while  union 
wages  in  genera]  are  about  89  points  above."  In  fact, 
avers  the  Newark  News,  "the  average  railroad  employee  to-day 
gets  mi >re  than  twice  what  he  got  six  years  ago,  while  the  rank 
and  file  of  American  workers  are  enjoying  no  such  increase. 
And  the  brotherhoods  are  bent  upon  making  permanent  the 
highest  wages  ever  paid,  wages  that  were  increased  because  of  the 
advanced  cost  of  living."  Yet,  points  out  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  "since  the  middle  of  last  year  the  cost  of  living  has 
fallen  mere  than  18  per  cent.,  so  these  workers  are  receiving  higher 
real  wages  than  they  were  when  the  business  depression  set  in." 
Instead  of  resisting  a  cut,  therefore,  "railroad  labor  should  get 
inline  with  conditions  just  the  same  as  all  other  classes  of  labor 
and  general  business,"  thinks 
the  New  York  Commercial. 

But  the  actual  wages  earned 
by  railway  men  are  far  below 
those  quoted,  declares  W.  Jett 
Lauck,  labor  economist,  in 
the  New  York  Globe,  be- 
cause the  following  items  are 
not  taken  into  consideration  in 
working  up  figures  on  average 
railroad  labor  wages: 


AVERAGE  DAILY  RAIL  PAY  IN  1917  AND  NOW. 


1.  Overtime,  which  inflates 
the  average  wage  figures. 

2.  Salaries  of  highly  paid  offi- 
cials, which  do  the  same. 

3.  Irregular  employment, 
which  reduces  the  workers'  in- 
come. 

The  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen 
gave  as  additional  reasons  for 
the  decision  to  strike  in  Octo- 
ber, "the  12  per  cent,  wage  reduction  of  July  1;  proposed  further 
reductions,  and  proposed  elimination  of  rules  which  would  mean 
still  further  reductions.  '    It  is  his  contention  that — 

"Railroad  transportation  employees,  even  when  peak  wages 
were  paid,  did  not  receive  advanced  wages  in  keeping  with  the 
increased  living  costs.  The  daily  rate  paid  transportation  men 
was  fixed  for  all  classes  in  the  United  States  in  1913,  and  regard- 
less of  the  increased  costs  of  living,  there  were  no  increased 
wages  for  these  employees  until  January  1,  1918. 

'The  rate  of  a  freight  brakeman  between  Chicago  and  New 
York  was  $2.67  a  day.  It  does  not  take  long  to  determine  how 
much  could  be  earned  in  a  month  of  thirty  days  at  a  rate  of  $2.67 
per  day.  Until  January  1,  1918,  $80.10  was  the  princely  wage 
some  50,000-odd  railroad  men  received  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Eastern  Territory.  Other  wages  were  in  proportion  to  the 
wages  of  the  freight  brakeman. 

"  With  the  reduction  in  wages  of  July  1,  1921,  the  present  wage 
of  this  employee  is  $134.40  for  30  days  in  the  month,  and  he  is 
fortunate,  indeed,  if  he  is  able  to  work  every  day  in  the  month. 

"Let  it  be  understood  that  no  transportation  wages  are  paid 
unless  the  time  is  made.  It  is  true  that  the  railway  companies 
show  wages  earned  in  much  higher  amounts  than  those  quoted, 
but  they  do  not  tell  that  the  higher  monthly  amounts  represent 
full  time  and  overtime." 

It  was  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  which  gave  railway  workers 
a  wage  increase  of  approximately  25  per  cent,  in  1920.    As  we 

are  told  by  the  Newark  News: 

"Tin-  average  annual  wage  of  all  classes  of  railroad  workers, 
including  unskilled  labor,  in  I'll.".,  was  $830.  In  1920  il  hail  risen 
by  frequent  graduations  to  $1,908,  an  increase  of  130  per  cent. 
Thai  marked  the  highest  peak  of  wages  in  the  history  of  American 
railroading. 

"All  classes  did  not  share  alike,  of  course,  in  the  increases, 
lull    a    lew  examples  will    help   to   make   the   thing  clearer.      The 


(New  York  Herald) 

CHICAGO,  Oct.  23.— Statistics  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Railroad  Labor  Board  show  that  the  average 
daily  rate  of  pay  for  all  grades  of  railroad  employees  now  is 
$4.54,  compared  with  $2.87  in  1917.  The  present  rate 
includes  the  wage  cut  of  about  123^  per  cent.,  authorized 
July  1  by  the  Board. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  Labor  Board  figures: 

Percentage    Average    Average 
Percentage  still  above  daily  rate  daily  rate 
of  cut 
in  July 

Supervisory  forces 6.3 

Clerical  and  station 12 . 2 

Maintenance  of  way  and 

unskilled 17.4 

Shop  employees 10.5 

Telegraphers,  &c 8.9 

Engine  service  employees         9  . 4 

Train  service 10 . 7 

Stationary  engineers  and 

firemen 12.7 

Signal  department 10.0 

Marine  department 9.8 


average  passenger  engineer  got  $2,141  a  year  six  years  ago.  His 
present  average  pay  is  $3,016.  The  average  freight  engineer  got 
$1,864  back  in  1915,  and  now  he  gets  $3,136.  Freight  and  pas- 
senger firemen,  got,  respectively,  $1,136  and  $1,2X7  then,  and  now 
get  $2,253  and  $2,288.  Unskilled  labor  that  got  $.360  a  year  in 
1915  now  receives  an  average  of  $1,206." 

To  understand  the  present  situation,  thinks  the  Springfield 
Union,  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  mind  the  chronological  order  of 
recent  changes  in  relation  to  railroad  operation  in  this  country, 
which  began  in  1916.    In  The  Union's  resume  we  learn  that — 

"The  condition  of  the  roads  was  such  that  for  a  few  years 
before  the  war  their  credit  was  impaired  and  their  service  dete- 
riorated. Such  was  the  situation  when  the  so-called  Adamson 
Law  was  passed  under  a  threat  of  the  brotherhoods  of  a  general 
tie-up.  Congress,  under  the  influence  of  the  Administration, 
threw  up  its  hands  and  passed  the  bill,  which  became  effective 

January  1,  1917,  or  about  three 
months  before  we  entered  the 
war.  From  a  railroad  point  of 
view  the  effect  of  the  law  was 
a  blanket  increase  of  about  25 
per  cent,  in  wages. 

"After  the  Government 
took  over  the  railroads  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1918, labor  began  to 
bring  pressure  on  the  Railroad 
Administration,  and  the  first 
move  was  General  Order  No. 
27  in  May,  making  both  a 
blanket  and  a  percentage  in- 
crease in  wages,  retroactive  to 
January  1.  According  to  Di- 
rector of  Railroads  McAdoo  at 
the  time,  this  order  increased 
the  total  labor  cost  about 
$360,000,000  a  year.  A  month 
later  freight  rates  were  in- 
creased 30  per  cent.,  which, 
however,  did  not  offset  I  in- 
creased labor  costs  that  so  far 
had  amounted  to  55  per  cent. 
Another  readjustment  led  to  a 
further  large  increase  in  costs 
of  operation  through  an  entire  change  in  labor  classification  and 
a  minute  designation  as  to  the  kind  of  work  that  could  be 
performed  by  special  classes.  Director  McAdoo  himself  ad- 
mitted that  this  change  added  over  $200,000,000  a  year  to  costs 
without  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  done.  Railroad 
executives  claim  that  it  was  much  greater. 

"The  increasing  deficits  of  railroad  operation  were  made  up 
out  of  the  public  treasury,  and  the  next  year,  September,  1919, 
came  the  change  that,  with  the  Adamson  Law  and  the  reclassi- 
fication, took  the  railroads  largely  out  of  the  hands  of  managers 
and  foremen,  and  added  still  more  largely  to  the  costs  of  opera- 
tion. This  change  was  the  acceptance  by  the  Government  of 
the  so-called  national  agreements.  A  marked- result  of  these 
agreements  was  to  secure  to  the  men  full  or  overtime  pay  for 
much  time  in  which  no  work  was  done. 

"On  March  1,  1920,  Federal  control  ceased,  but  regulations 
were  continued  to  September  1  by  the  provisions  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act,  which  also  established  the  Labor  Board  to  deal 
with  disputes.  Since  September  the  rules  and  regulations  have 
virtually  been  continued  by  the  Labor  Board,  but  meantime, 
July  20,  1920,  the  Board  again  increased  the  wages  of  railroad 
employees  21  percent.,  retroactive  to  May  1,  1920,  the  increase 
adding  $600,000,000  to  cost  of  operation.  This  was  at  the  height 
of  war  inflation  and  prices.  In  September  the  Interstate 
Commerce;  Commission  granted  another  increase  in  rates 
amounting  to  about  35  per  cent.  Last  spring  the  Hoard  declared 
the  termination  of  the  national  agreements  and  directed  the 
railroads  and  employees  to  make  their  own  agreements.  But  as 
such  agreements  could  not  be  made,  the  national  agreements  arc 
practically  in  force,  for  the  Hoard  declared  the  old  agreements 
to  be  in  force  until  others  could  be  made 

"In  May  this  year  the  Hoard  authorized  a  reduction  averag- 
ing about  12  per  cent,  in  wages,  effective  July  1.  However, 
the  increased  cost  of  labor  in  operation  is  not  due  en- 
tirely to  increase  in  wages,  but  \rr\  largely  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  the  national  agreements  forced  on  the  Railroad 
Adminisl  rat  ion." 


Dec,  1917, 

of  pay 

of  pay 

wages. 

now. 

in  1917 

63.4 

$8.01 

$5.34 

64.6 

4.18 

2.54 

55.7 

3.35 

2.15 

54.0 

5.47 

3.55 

82.8 

4.84 

2.65 

59.9 

5.81 

3.83 

64.5 

5.35 

3.32 

92.3 

4.19 

2.18 

66.6 

5.50 

3.30 

33.3 

6.69 

5.02 
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THE  ANARCHISTS  AND  THE  AMBASSADOR 

THE  INSANE  MALCONTENT  who  beliei  es  that  he 
can  reform  the  world  by  bomb-throwing  las  not  alto- 
gether disappeared,  notes  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  as  it  comments  upon  the  recent  attempt  in  Pe ris  to  "avenge 
'comrades'  or  to  terrorize  the  American  courts  oy  killing  Am- 
bassador Herrick."  The  anarchist  "comrades"  to  whom 
The  Mail  refers  are  Nicolo  Sacco  and  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti,  who 
were  pronounced  guilty  in  the  first  degree  of  murdering  the 
paymaster  and  guard  of  a  Massachusetts  shoe  factory  and 
escaping  with  the  company's  payroll.  Both,  we  are  told,  are 
Italians,  radicals  and  draft  evaders,  and  these  facts,  charges 
The  World  Tomorrow,  were  used  by  the  prosecutor  to  arouse 
the  passions  and  fears  of  the  jury.  The  trial,  avers  The  New 
Republic  (New  York)  "was 

held    in    an    atmosphere  of 

armed    guards    and    solemn 

precautions  that  could  not 

but  have   had  its  effect  in 

impressing  the  jury  with  the 

dangerous  character  of  the 

defendants."    This  is  denied 

by  the  New  York  Tribune, 

which   notes  that   the    trial 

judge    in     concluding      his 

charge  to  the  jury  said: 


"In  the  administration  of 
our  laws  there  is  and  should 
be  no  distinction  between 
parties.  I  therefore  beseech 
you  not  to  allow  the  fact 
that  the  defendants  are 
Italians  to  influence  you  or 
prejudice  you  in  the  least 
degree.  They  are  entitled 
to  the  same  consideration 
as  tho   their   ancestors    came 


"Itisnot,  "declares  the  New  York  Telegram,"  that  the  European 
Red  cares  a  whoop  what  happens  to  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  but  their 
conviction  provides  the  Reds  with  an  opportunity  to  attack  the 
system  which  they  oppose."  "It  is  anarchy  seeking  to  thrust  its 
hands  into  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  United  States.'' 
adds  the  Buffalo  Times.     As  the  Cleveland  Flam  Dealer  sees  it: 

"Here  is  a  shining  exemplification  of  anarchist  logic.  The 
anarchist  must  have  a  weak  brain  to  be  an  anarchist  at  all,  but 
it  seems  that  any  one  who  would  try  to  kill  an  ambassador  in 
Paris  to  prevent  the  electrocution  of  two  obscure  murderers  in 
America  must  be  wholly  lacking  in  cerebral  substance.  For 
scaring  the  nations  into  accepting  anarchism  such  tactics  are 
as  ineffective  as  was  the  German  schrecklichkeit  for  scaring 
them  into  accepting  Prussianism." 

While  the  evidence  against  the  two  men  is  said  to  have  been 

largely  circumstantial,  in  the 
opinion  of   the  Washington 


Photographs  by  Internationa]. 

Nicolo  Sacco 
THE   MEN  WHOSE   FATE   EX 


Bartolomeo  Vanzetti 
RAGES  THE   COMMUNISTS. 


over   in   the  Mayflower." 


Altho  admitting  that  the  two  men  "are  anarchists  in  their 
social  beliefs,"  the  Socialist  Milwaukee  Leader  declares  that 
"there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  would  indulge  in  an  ordi- 
nary robbery  and  murder."  Unprejudiced  observers,"  con- 
tinues this  paper,  "unite  in  the  belief  that  they  are  innocent 
—or,  at  least,  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  sufficient  proof  that 
they  are"  guilty."  Nevertheless,  points  out  the  Boston  Post, 
"the  two  defendants  were  heavily  armed  when  arrested,  and 
the  bullets  which  killed  the  paymaster  and  guard  came  from 
exactly  the  same  type  and  caliber  of  revolver  as  carried  by 
one  of  the  defendants." 

The  bomb  set  off  in  the  home  of  Ambassador  Herrick,  asserts 
tii"  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  "was  exploded  in  the  name  of 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti."  It  followed  Communistic  demonstrations 
against  the  conviction  of  the  two  men  in  front  of  the  American 
Embassies  at  Brussels  and  Rome,  and  the  receipt  by  the  Am- 
bassador  of  more  than  two  hundred  threatening  letters,  according 
to  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald.  Milan, 
Rio  Janeiro,  Bordeaux,  Brest,  St.  Nazaire,  Lyons,  and  Mar- 
seilles were  scenes  of  other  (  ommunistie  gatherings  of  protest, 
while  in  Paris  some  twenty  persons  were  injured  at  the  close  of  a 
similar  meeting  by  the  explosion  of  a  hand-grenade.  All  these 
happenings,  notes  a  Boston  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  'appear  u>  have  accomplished  the  aim  of  the  Com- 
munists; the  eyes  of  the  radical  forces  of  the  world  are  centered 
on  the  cells  of  the  two  prisoners,  the  murder  has  taken  on  an 
international  importance,  the  radicals  are  assured  of  a  world 
audience— and  the  money  is  coming  to  help  the  condemned 
men.  If  it  is  a  campaign,  it  musl  be  credited  with  being  suc- 
inl.  for  there  is  apparent  on  all  sides  to-day  a  disposition 
to  give  the  condemned  men  every  advantage. " 


Star — 

"The  criticism  of  the 
prosecution  in  this  case  is 
wholly  unwarranted.  The 
men  had  a  perfectly  fair 
trial  and  there  remained 
practically  no  doubt  of  their 
guilt.  The  crime  was  a  brutal 
one  for  gain,  and  the  per- 
petrators deserve  the  extreme 
punishment,  tho  they  have 
not  yet  been  sentenced.  No 
amount  of  demonstration 
either  here  or  abroad  will 
cause  any  slackening  of  the 
procedure. 

"A  peculiar  aspect  of  the 
affair  appears  in  the  fact 
that  the  Sacco- Vanzetti  case 
was  tried  before  a  State 
court  and  that  the  United 
States  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  it.  The  President  of  the  United  States  could  not,  if  he 
would,  pardon  these  men,  nor  could  the  Federal  courts  order  a 
new  trial.  Thus  the  demonstration  against  the  American 
Ambassador,  who  represents  the  Federal  Government,  is  merely 
a  gesture  which  betrays  the  agitation  as  having  no  sincere 
relation  to  the  Sacco- Vanzetti  conviction.  The  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  the  European  radicals  have  simply  seized  upon 
this  matter  as  an  excuse  for  a  parade  of  their  objections  to 
organized  government." 

The  New  York  World  is  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  wide-spread 
interest  among  Communists  in  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case.  Says 
this  paper: 

"It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  most  difficult  to  understand  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  the  Communists  of  Europe  have 
passed  over  the  hysterical  drive  on  the  radicals  which  came  to  a 
climax  in  the  United  States  after  the  war.  the  continued  in- 
carceration of  Debs,  the  ousting  of  the  Socialists  at  Albany  and 
the  passage  of  the  Lusk  laws  in  New  York,  without  much 
comment,  only  to  fall  foul  of  a  verdicl  in  a  Massachusetts  murder 
case  which  had  no  political  significance  whatever.  If  the 
verdict  rendered  in  the  case  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  was  unji 
as  appears  possible,  the  Massachusetts  courts  can  still  con 
the    error. 

"Radicalism    lias  sometimes  had  one  saving  grace — intelli- 
gence.    But  in  the  madness  over  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  then 
no  intelligence  whatever." 

"In  any  case,  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  belong  to  a  school  of  thought 
which  makes  them  potential,  if  not  actual,  assassins,  and  a  sort 
of  moral  partnership  has  been  established  between  the  Com- 
munist-; who  have  caused  the  recent  disturbances  and  the  pris- 
oners," maintains  the  Baltimore  Sun.     But,  The  S  on. 

"All   the  explosives  in   France,  Italy  and   Russia   will  not   be 
i»  rmitted  to  swerve  or  affect  the  course  of  justice  in  the  humbl< 
court   in   the  United   States.     We  will  conced*    everything  to 
reason,  but  nothing  to  force." 
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A  CLOSE-UP  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 


THE  LETTERS  FROM  THE  TRENCHES  used  to  bring 
home  to  us  the  realities  of  war  more  strongly  than  pages 
of  official  reports.  In  the  same  way,  the  whole  truth 
about  unemployment  can  not  be  learned  from  columns  of  Labor 
Department  statistics,  reports  of  the  Unemployment  Conference, 
or  even  from  the  formal  statements  of  such  well-informed  men 
as  Herberl  Hoover  and  Samuel  Gompers.  The  editor  of  a  trade 
union  paper  in  Bridgeport,  or  South  Omaha,  may  not  be  able 
to  make  an  elaborate  analysis  of  nation-wide  unemployment,  but 
he  has  something  to  tell  us  about  the  proportion  of  jobs  to  workers 
in  bis  own  city.     And  this  editor  is  also  likely  to  have  a  very 


NOT   CHARITY.    BUT   A  JOB." 

— Grant  in  Better  Times  (New  York). 


definite  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  done  about  it.  To  bring  to- 
gether for  Literary  Digest  readers  these  various  close-up 
views,  and  thus  to  give  a  more  vivid  realization  of  what 
those  nearest  the  workers  think  about  the  lack  of  work,  we  have 
asked  several  hundred  labor  editors  to  tell  us  whether  they  find 
things  growing  better  or  worse,  and  what  remedies  they  would 
recommend.  As  a  whole,  the  answers— which  come  from 
thirty  States  and  forty  important  industrial  cities— bring  cheer, 
for    they    seem    to    show    thai    the   Unemployment    Conference's 

program  for  immediate  relief  is  succeeding,  and  that  the  sit- 
uation is  improving. 

Half  of  the  answers  received  reporl  a  lessening  of  unemploy- 
ment, while  fewer  than  a  Bcore  of  labor  editors  believe  conditions 
are  becoming  worse.  In  a  very  general  way  conditions  seem  to 
be  worse  in  the  East  than  in  the  Wesl  an. I  South.  The  most 
pessimistic   report.-,  come  from   New    England,   New  Jersey,  and 

Pennsylvania,  and  from  such  important  eities  as  New  York, 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Omaha,  Cincinnati.  Duluth,  l>es  Moines, 
St.  Paul,  and  Washington,  I).  C.  Mechanics  in  Pennsylvania, 
quarry  worker-  in  Vermont,  bakers  in  Chicago,  and  butchers 

in  Omaha   report   a  dreary  outlook,  as  do  also  cigar-makers  and 

wod-c  Hotel  and  restaurant  employees  are  joining  the 

ranks  of  the  unemployed  in  growing  numbers,  says  I  heir  organ, 


The  Mixer  and  Server  (Cincinnati),  owing  to  "the  steady  increase 
of  the  self-serve  or  cafeteria  style  of  'eat-shop." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  of  improved  conditions  in  up-State 
New  York,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Colorado,  Utah  and  California.  Certain  editors 
in  Kansas  and  North  Carolina  report  that  the  unemployment 
situation  has  not  been  critical  in  their  respective  States.  A 
large  number  of  replies  tell  of  increased  activity  and  consequent 
reemployment  in  printing  and  allied  trades,  and  there  are  also 
assertions  of  more  work  in  the  various  building  trades,  in  the 
textile  mills,  in  the  iron  and  steel  plants,  and  in  the  mines. 

The  "Do-It-Now"  campaign,  launched  by  the  Unemployment 
Conference  and  supervised  by  the  committee  headed  by  Colonel 
Arthur  Woods,  seems  to  have  been  stirring  up  a  number  of 
committees  to  immediate  activity  in  the  construction  of  public 
works,  by  which  thousands  of  men  have  been  given  jobs.     And 
it  is  significant  that  this  particular  campaign  is  the  only  remedy 
suggested  by  any  large  number  of  the  labor  editors  who  have 
replied  to  our  questions.     Nearly  half  of  them  insist  upon  this 
method    of    immediate   relief.     Undoubtedly,    writes   an    Ohio 
editor,   "much  could  be  accomplished  if  effort  were  made  to 
advance  building  programs,  encourage  work  of  a  public  nature, 
such  as  street  repairs,  grading,  sewering,  extension  of  water- 
ways, improvement  of  park  lands,  county  and  State  road  work." 
And  much,   they   tell  us,  is  being  accomplished.     Two  labor 
weeklies  of  Rochester,  New  York,  speak  of  the  large  public 
building  program  which  has  been  launched  by  their  city  govern- 
ment.    The  Lone  Star  State  is  especially  active,  Texas  labor 
papers  report,     The   State  has  a  definite  program  that  was 
delayed  on  account  of  the  war  but  has  now  been  urged  into  being 
again  in  order  to  employ  farm  workers  during  winter,  and  keep 
them  from  crowding  into  the  cities.     San  Antonio  is  starting 
the  construction  of  long-delayed    public  buildings  and  street 
improvements.     Fort  Worth  is  now  building  fire- stations  and 
swimming-pools  to  provide  for  future  demands,  and  is  eliminat- 
ing all  its  railroad  grade  crossings.     Private  citizens  have  agreed 
to  do  their  building  and  repair  work  at  once  instead  of  waiting, 
and  a  building  loan  company  will  encourage  would-be  home- 
owners.    The  county  authorities  will  spend  $100,000  a  month 
for  some  time  to  come  on  road-building  and  repairs.     Dispatches 
in  the  daily  papers  tell  of  similar  activities  in  Portland,  Me., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Buffalo,  Dayton,  Savannah, 

and  Tulsa. 

The  taxpayer,  of  course,  pays  the  wages  of  the  men  employed 
on  public  works.  But  labor  editors  would  not  leave  the  entire 
burden  there.  Let  employers  provide  work,  say  several, 
irrespective  of  profits.  Employers  will  be  able  to  provide  more 
work  for  wage-earners,  it  is  suggested,  if  they  spend  less  money 
on  high-salaried  executives,  expensive  advertising  and  so-called 
"efficiency  svstems."  Or,  if  the  employers  can  not  provide  more 
work,  let  them,  in  the  words  of  The  Pennsylvania  Labor  Herald, 
"reduce  the  hours  and  employ  all  men  part  time."  A  shorter 
week  and  shorter  hours  are  suggested.  Establish  a  universal 
eight-hour  day,  advises  a  Kansas  editor,  then  "if  all  are  not 
employed,  make  a  six-hour  day  till  there  is  enough  work  for  the 
eight-hour  .lav."  Then,  it  is  suggested,  if  employers  can  not 
or  will  not  furnish  work  to  all,  let  them  step  down  and  allow 
the  Government  or  the  workers  to  take  over  the  idle  plants. 

Among  the  large  number  of  miscellaneous  suggestions  appear 
a  few  admissions  that  wages  might  be  lowered.  The  Erie  (Pa.) 
Labor  Journal  feels  that  '"workers  should  realize  that  the  war- 
time  wage  is  a    thing  of  the   past,"   .just  as  retail   business   men 

should  be  willing  to  take  their  losses  and  be  satisfied  with  the 
proii.s.  hex  made  during  the  war.  And  a labor  editor  in  Indiana 
remarks  that  "workers  are  loo  ohoioy  about,  their  jobs  as  a  rule; 
plentj  of  fa.,,,  work  needing  men,  but  not  at  seven  or  eight  hours 
aday  or  double  time  for  overtime;  plenty  of  work  for  .those  who 
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will  work  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  help  to  do  things." 
These  suggestions  contrast  with  a  larger  number  of  protests 
against  wage  reductions.  "Give  the  workers  wages  that  will 
allow  them  to  buy  the  commodities  which  must  be  sold,"  says 
one.  "Cheap  wages  never  made  a  good  town,"  observes  another, 
and  a  North  Carolina  paper  states  the  argument  for  high  wages 
as  follows: 

•'The  wage-earner  must  function  in  a  dual  capacity:  as  a 
producer  and  as  a  consumer.  With  modern  power-driven 
machinery  and  the  factory  method,  as  a  producer, 
he  is  highly  successful;  he  produces  all  the  necessi- 
ties and  luxuries  of  life  in  superabundance.  But  as 
a  consumer  he  cannot  buy  according  to  his  desires 
or  needs,  he  can  buy  only  to  the  limit  of  his  wages, 
and  his  wages  are  sufficient  to  buy  off  the  market 
only  a  small  part  of  the  goods  his  labor  has  put  on  the 
market. 

"Obviously  then,  the  higher  wages  are,  the  more 
the  wage-earner  can  buy.  and  the  more  he  can  buy, 
the  greater  the  number  that  can  be  employed  in  pro- 
ducing." 

Sharp  demands  are  made  for  lower  retail  prices 
and  lower  prices  on  building  materials.  Many  of 
these  spokesmen  for  labor  can  find  something  more 
for  the  Government  to  do  than  to  start  building 
new  bridges  and  post-offices.  A  prompt  revision  of 
taxes  is  essential  to  the  return  of  prosperity,  we  are 
told.  Speedy  tariff  revision  is  demanded  by  several 
editors,  some  of  whom  want  it  "down."  and  others 
"up."  There  are  protests  against  the  waste  of 
government  funds  in  war  construction.  The  Federal 
Government  is  also  requested  to  set  up  an  em- 
ployment service,  to  reestablish  price  regulation,  to 
repeal  prohibition,  to  nationalize  the  mines,  to  build 
a  system  of  Federal  highways,  to  launch  new  water- 
power  and  reclamation  projects,  to  deport  alien 
laborers,  to  give  ex-service  men  their  bonus,  to  as- 
sume control  of  finance,  and  to  investigate  Wall 
Street. 

The  financial  side  of  unemployment  is  taken  up  by  a 
number  of  editors  who  believe  that  the  banks  ought 
to  extend  credit  more  freely,  that  they  are  making 
it  too  difficult  for  builders  and  business  men  to 
carry  on  and  employ.  "Stop  the  bankers'  strike," 
cries  the  Cincinnati  Labor  Advocate.  And  the  Sacra- 
mento Tribune  denounces  the  bankers  as  the 
"slackers"  of  to-day,  saying: 

"The  banks  must  loosen  up  their  hoards  of  money, 
factories  must  run.  farmers  must  have  money,  mer- 
chants must  have  money,  and  as  the  bankers  have 
it  all  tied  up,  solving  the  unemployed  problem  is  up 
to  them." 


burgh),  can  be  started  until  freight  rates  drop.  There  is  a  call 
for  government  ownership  and  operation.  It  is  suggested  that 
all  the  other  railroads  copy  the  methods  used  by  Henry  Ford 
on  his  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Ironton.  An  organ  of  railroad 
workers  does  not  understand  "just  why  thousands  of  good  cars 
and  locomotives  slightly  out  of  repair  on  the  'rip  tracks'  of 
railroads  throughout  the  country  should  be  kept  out  of  service 
when  needed  to  accommodate  the  business  of  the  country." 
If  the  railroads  would  repair  these  instead  of  waiting  for  the 


Better  relations  between  capital  and  labor  are  essential  to  any 
permanent  cure  of  unemployment,  say  several  labor  editors. 
Until  the  employers'  organizations  have  definitely  called  off 
the  "so-called  union  shop  fight,"  "employers  in  many  lines  will 
be  timid  and  ultra-conservative  in  their  operations,"  declares 
The  Labor  H <  raid  of  Newport,  Kentucky.  The  Duluth  Labor 
World  feels  that  some  of  these  anti-unionist  employers  are  really 
responsible  for  unemployment"!  "The  men  who  control  the 
industrial  destiny  of  America,"  it  says,  "are  not  yet  ready  for 
tin  return  of  good  times.  They  have  not  succeeded  in  beating 
wages  down  as  low  as  they  want  them  to  be.  They  have  not 
completed  the  job  they  started  at  the  close  of  the  war."  Other 
writers  are  less  bitter,  simply  asking  employers  to  try  harder  to 
cooperate  with  the  workers. 

Several  interesting  suggestions  are  made  regarding  the  rail- 
roads. The  call  for  lower  freight  rates  is  frequent.  No  building 
or  industrial  boom,   says    The   National  Labor   Tribune   (Pitts- 


construction  of  new  rolling  stock,  "it  would  be  the  means  of 
placing  at  work  many  men  out  of  employment  and  preventing 
an  actual  waste  in  timber  and  metal.  *  The  most  sensational 
suggestion  comes  from  a  Buffalo  labor  editor  who  would  rebuild 
the  entire  railroad  system  of  the  country.  Railroad  tonnage,  so 
to  speak,  has  not  increased  in  comparison  with  lake  and  ocean 
tonnage.  Increase  the  railroad's  carrying  capacity,  lie  orf 
by  widening  the  existing  -tandard  gape  by  two  feet  and  re- 
building all  rolling  stock  accordingly.  "You  can  readily  see," 
he  continues,  "that  there  would  be  plenty  of  work  for  everybody. 
This  improvement  must  be  done  by  all  roads  sooner  or  later  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  Why  not  do 
this  work  now  when  we  need  unrk  the  worst?" 

There  ought  to  lie  lower  rents  and  more  building,  agree  -everal 
labor  editors,  and  as  a   mean-  to  that   end  it    i-  ed   that 

municipalities  provide  for  tax  exemption  on  new  buildings.      The 
readjustment  of  so-called   "seasonal''  occupations  would   help. 
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thinks  one  -writer,  while  another  asks  for  the  elimination  of  the 
middleman.  The  "buy-now"'  movement  has  its  friends,  while 
such  mottoes  as  "do-it-now,"  "have  faith"  and  "just  hustle" 
find  occasional  utterance.  When  asked  to  suggest  a  means  for 
reducing  uneniploj-ment,  an  optimistic  Iowa  editor  replies: 
"Nothing  except  to  hustle  for  business;  do  one's  full  share  in 
purchasing  things  needed  in  business  and  home  life;  eliminate 
fear  and  pessimistic  thoughts;  accept  TO-DAY  as  near-normal 
and  forget  to  make  comparisons  with  1914  or  previous  periods.'' 
A  no  less  hopeful  Georgian  writes:  "The  only  thing  we  know 
is  that  those  who  want  work  can  get  it  if  they  look  for  same." 

In  sharp  contrast  with  these  replies  is  that  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Worker,  which  can  see  no  permanent  improvement 
while  our  cities  are  filled  with  people  who  have  lost  jobs  and  will 
not  be  wanted  in  them  again  for  years.  The  real  unemployment 
problem,  it  says,  is  "how  to  get  great  numbers  of  our  people 
out  of  the  towns  and  onto  the  agricultural  lands."     And  this 


labor  editor  is  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Eastern  banker  whom 
he  quotes  as  saying:  "We  must  starve  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
families  out  of  our  towns  and  cities,  out  on  to  the  rural  lands; 
STARVE  them  out,  because  there  is  probably  no  other  way  to 
get  them  out."  Likewise  The  Baker's  Journal  of  Chicago 
finds  conditions  growing  worse  and  none  of  the  suggested 
remedies  of  any  real  value.     It  says: 

"All  attempts  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem,  to- 
gether with  other  economic  questions  connected  with  it, 
are  nothing  but  wasted  effort  under  our  present  social  S3-S- 
tem.  The  employing  class  insists  on  its  profits,  and  these 
profits  can  be  made  only  at  the  expense  of  the  working  class. 
Temporary  relief  and  so-called  reforms  are  nothing  but  patch- 
work, and  do  not  advance  us  one  pace  toward  the  solution  of 
this  important  economic  question.  Only  by  substituting  a 
better  and  more  humane  social  system  for  the  one  we  now 
have  can  permanent  relief  and  a  solution  to  the  question  at 
issue   be   found." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  future  of  the  shimmy  is  declared  to  he  shaky. — Dallas  News. 

The  Empire  may  be  Invisible,  but  we  begin  to  see  its  finish. — Dallas 

News. 


Germs  are  frequently  caught  on  the  fly. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

Divorce  suits  are  always  prest    with    the   seamy    side   out. — Lincoln 
Star. 


Ik  it  keeps  on.   the  German  mark   will  soon  be  completely  erased. —  Ale-night  movies  might  solve  the  housing  shortage  problem.- — Greenville 

Indianapolis  Star.  Piedmont. 


Prosperity  seems  to  be  skidding  just  a  bit  coming  around  that  corner. 
— Columbia  Record. 

Evidently  railroad  labor  realizes  that  a  strike  would  not  be  a  hit. — 
Norfolk    Virginian-Pilot. 

We  imagine  that  in  the  "Invisible  Empire"  time  is  told  by   Ku-Ku 
Klocks. — Brooklyn    Eagle. 

And  now  comes  the  season  when  the  wise  hunter  disguises  himself  as 
a  deer. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

It  is  revealed  that  there  are  some  volunteers  in  the  army  of  the  un- 
employed.— Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times. 

The  late  summer  recess  is  about  the  only  thing  that  the  present  Congress 
has  really  completed. — Norfolk    Virginian-Pilot 


A  menace:     Any  part  of  the  world  in  which  you  do  not  happen  to  dwell 
— Hartford   Times. 

What    salary    reduction    have    the    Brotherhood    leaders    received? — 
Wall  Street.  Journal. 

An  optimist  is  a  person  who  eats  candy  off  an  uncovered  street  stand. — 
2Veto  York  Evening  Mail. 

About  the  only  kind  of  strike  now  popular  in  this  country  is  an  averted 
one. — Chicago  Daily   News. 

"No  beer,  no  work"  wasn't  very  successful  as  a  protest,  but  it  was  an 
excellent   prophecy. — Boston   Post. 

As  business  sees  it.  highways  of  prosperity  can  be  reached  only  through 
buy-ways. — Norfolk    Virginian-Pilot. 


Russia,  having  failed  to  produce 
a  superman,  should  acknowledge 
Mr.  Hoover  as  the  supper  man. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

If  a  hitch  does  come  in  the 
British-Irish  negotiations,  it 's  a  safe 
wager  it  will  not  be  the  Irish  who 
are  hitched. — ^lanila  Bulletin. 

We  may  be  getting  back  to  nor- 
malcy, but  we  seem  to  be  a  darned 
long  time  in  passing  a  given  point. 
— New  York  American. 

The  difference  between  Socialism 
and  football  is  that  in  football  the 
kicking  is  done  after  the  gains  are 
made. — Sioux  City  Journal. 

HowcanObregon  expect  us  to  rec- 
ognize Mexico?  It  doesn't  look  like 
the  same  old  place  since  he's  been 
president  of  it. — New  York  World. 

Secretary  Davis  says  1,000 
Christian  Asiatics  are  fleeing  to 
the  United  States.  Probably  thej 
are  coming  as  missionaries. — 
Columbia  Record. 

Another  reason  Irish  negotia- 
tions are  slow  is  because  the  Sinn 
i  i  In  want  to  tie  sure  <>f  their  para- 
chutes before   they  come  down  off 

their  high  horse. — Dallas  News. 

TiD.  old  system  of  following  the 
leadership  of  party  whips  lias  been 
abandoned  In  Congress.  Operations 
there  are  now  directed  by  bloc 
bead*—- St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
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LH 


TO   GET   RID   OF  THEIR    8H  \l><>\\  - 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit   News. 


This  foreign  paper  money  would 
be  worth  more  if  they  •  printed  a 
comic  strip  on  one  side. — Greenville 

Piedmont. 

If  all  our  pro-Germans  invested 
in  German  marks  we  can  bear  the 
blow  with  Christian  fortitude. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  only  collar  that  galls  the 
free  American  is  the  one  the  laundry 
has  tried  to  convert  into  a  saw. — 
Springfield  State-Register. 

If  there  is  any  corrective  value 
in  suggestion,  it  might  be  well  to 
place  perpendicular  steel  bars  on 
the  windshields. — Chicago  Journal. 

American  manufacturers  want 
foreign  buyers  so  they  can  pay  the 
American  wage  scale  to  their  foreign 

employees. — ^^anila  Bulletin. 

We  aro  slowly  getting  to  the 
point  whero  wo  can  cat  a  piece  of 
steak  without  feeling  that  we  are 
taking  it  away  from  starving 
Europe. — New  York  Evening  Mall. 

One  nico  thing  about  the  Dis- 
armament Conference  is  that  it 
will  he  held  far  enough  from  Europe 
to  escape  tho  noise  of  several  wars 
now  in    progress. — Detroit  Journal, 

The  former  Kaiser  has  taken  per- 
sonal charge  of  his  own  garden. 
That's  all  right:  there  isn't  the 
slightest  danger  thai  hewillbeable 
to  raise  his  favorite  crop  on  it. — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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MUST  UNCLE   SAM   FORGIVE   HIS   DEBTORS? 


WORLD  TRADE  CAN  NOT  REVIVE  until  the  inter- 
national debts  that  weigh  down  all  countries  are  crossed 
off  and  wiped  out,  is  the  cry  of  some  English  news- 
papers, which  declare  that  "only  then  can   the  exchanges  be 
quieted  down."     The  foundation  upon  which  "the  pyramid  of 
paper"  rests  is  the  German  indemnity,  says  the  London  Outlook, 
and  once  it  is  recognized  that  Germany  can  net  pay  the  Allies, 
"we  hi  this  country  will  be  ready  to  agree 
that  France  and  Italy  can  not  pay  us  what 
they  owe,    and    America    will    realize    (but 
when?)    that    she   can   not   collect   the   ten 
milliards  of  dollars  owed   her  by  Europe." 
America  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the 
discussion  of  war  debts,  for,  "on  her  lonely 
pinnacle  she  holds  demand   notes  aggregat- 
ing more  than  two  and   a  half  milliards  of 
pounds    and  owes   nobody  anything."     At 
the    same     time     this     weekly    notes    that 
America  is  "now  in  the  throes  of  the  worst 
business  collapse  since   1893,  and  is   trying 
to  find   enough  crusts    to  keep  six  million 
unemployed  alive."    Meanwhile,  it  adds: 

"Our  argument  has  been  that  unless  the 
outstanding  international  debts  be  wiped 
out,  enemy  and  friendly  debts,  we  can  not 
stabilize  the  exchanges,  and  we  can  not 
hope  to  recover  our  trade  and  our  prosperity. 
This  implies  that  not  only  must  we  forgive 
our  debtors,  but  we  must  be  forgiven  by  our 
only  creditor— America.  Self-respect,  we 
agree,  forbids  us  to  ask  America  to  cancel 
the  debt.  The  offer  must  come  from  across 
the  Atlantic.  But  candor  compels  us  to 
admit  that  there  comes  no  sign  over  the 
cabl.es  that  such  a  proposal  will  be  made; 
on  the  contrary,  Anglophobe  politicians 
already  commence  to  foam  at  the  mouth 
because  we  have  not  paid  principal  or  in- 
terest, and  the  Washington  Administration 
significantly  refuses  to  permit  the  world  trade  question  to  be 
raised  at  the  November  Conference.  We  would  then  seem  to 
be  deadlocked;  honor  will  not  permit  us  to  appear  as  suppliants; 
it  follows  that  honor  requires  us  to  starve  while  our  trade 
dwindles  to  zero." 


The  formula  "does  not  err  on  the  side  of  humility,"  it  is  ad- 
mitted, for  the  British  Lion  "must  not  fawn  for  sugar  at  the  feet 
of  Uncle  Sam."  But  the  Lion  loses  no  dignity  when  he  suggests 
to  Uncle  Sam  that  they  are  "both  in  a  sinking  boat"  and  that 
Uncle  Sam  "being  blest  with  arms  instead  of  paws,  had  better 
start  bailing  rather  quickly  or  Lion  and  Uncle  will  founder  simul- 
taneously."   We  read  then: 


But  The  Outlook  has  a  formula  to  suggest  which  it  thinks  may 
help  Britain  out,  and  that  formula  implies  "talking  frankly  and 
honestly"  to  America  somewhat  in  this  fashion: 

"We  do  not  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  cancel  that  milliard  odd 
we  owe  you  out  of  generosity,  idealism,  recognition  that  we  did 
more  fighting  than  you  did,  or  because  we  lent  most  of  the  money 
involved  to  other  nations  who  can't  pay  it  back  to  us.  In  fact, 
we  do  not  ask  you  to  cancel  the  debt  at  all.  We  merely  state  our 
opinion  that  you  will  cancel  it,  not  out  of  generosity  or  out  of 
idealism,  but  out  of  sheer  self-interest.  The  only  question  is 
when  you  will  do  so.  You  must  cancel  it,  for  until  you  do,  vour 
industries  will  be  crippled,  your  trade  at  a  standstill,  your  people 
out  of  work.  We  make  no  suggestion,  beyond  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  sooner  you  look  into  the  situation  and  do  what 
you  will  have  to  do  before  long  in  any  event,  the  better  it,  will  be 
for  you  and  for  us.  If  you  do  not  now  agree,  or  rather  if  vou 
will  not  trouble  to  examine  the  world  trade  position,  sine  if  you 
do  you  must  agree,  ask  for  your  money— we  will  mortgage  our 
credit  w,.  will  send  you  our  gold,  until  such  time  as  you  discover 
bow  thai  metal  feels  when  poured  in  a  molten  state  down  on< 
throat. ' 


"We  are  far  from  claiming  that  the  can- 
cellation of  world  debts  will  altogether  cure 
the  economic  ills  of  the  world;  we  do  devoutly 
believe  that  until  this  step  is  taken,  no  serious 
progress  can  be  made  towards  exchange 
stabilization  and  a  resumption  of  trade.  The 
opposition  to  cancellation  will  come  from 
America.  Let  American  publicists,  and  her 
politicians,  tell  us  how  the  world  and  Amer- 
ica herself  can  recover  without  cancellation! 
None  of  them,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  have 
yet  attempted  the  task.  Do  they  intend  to 
wait  until  an  export  trade  which  has  sunk 
from  thirteen  to  ten.  has  gone  down  from 
ten  to  two,  before  they  come  to  grips  with 
reality?" 

With  a  glance  at  the  Washington  Con- 
ference, the  London  Pall  Mall  and  Globe 
says  that  "a  matter  like  the  outstanding 
war  debts  of  the  Allied  countries  must  come 
up  for  review"  there  and  this  the  more 
particularly  because  "the  principal  creditor 
of  Europe  is  the  Power  which  has  sum- 
moned the  Conference  and  has  taken  the 
lead  in  proclaiming  a  gospel  of  mutual  con- 
sideration."   This  daily  continues: 

"The  other  great  civilized  Powers  have 
incurred  sacrifices  of  blood  from  which  Amer- 
ica has  been  exempt,  and  have  spent  their 
wealth  also  in  defense  of  the  common  liberty. 
American  appeals  to  philanthropy  can 
scarcely  sound  convincing  if  they  are  to  be 
taken  as  coming  from  a  nation  that  insists  upon  its  full  financial 
rights  over  an  exhausted  and  impoverished  world.  Englishmen 
can  raise  this  question  of  debt  without  any  shamefacedness,  be- 
cause what  they  owe  to  America  is  less  than  half  of  what  stands 
m  then-  ledger  to  the  account  of  Europeans  nations.  The  public 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  beginning  to  realize  that  while 
sucn  obligations  are  in  some  oases  a  very  dubious  kind  of  ass 
they  are  most  effectually  blocking  the  channels  of  trade,  and  par- 
ticularly (he  creditor's  powers  of  export." 

A  financial  authority,  the  London  Statist,  points  out  that  the 
United  States  Government  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  its 
own  internal  short-dated  debt  as  well  as  with  the  problem  of  the 
credits  it  has  extended  to  foreign  countries,  and  relates: 

"The  total  gross  debt  of  the  American  Government  on  May  31 
last  amounted  to  23,953  million  dollars,  of  which  7,884  million 
dollars  was  short-dated  debt.    In  the  firsl  eleven  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1020-21  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  approximately 
350  million  dollars,  the  retirement  being  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  short-term  liabilities.     Further   reductions  since  May 
have  broughl  the  figure  of  early-maturing  obligations  down  to 
7,500 million  dollars  approximately.    By  far  the  most  important 
i  in  thai  sum  is  the  Victory  Loan,  which  is  due  for  repayment 
on  May  20,  L923.    The  amount  of  the  loan  as  originally  issued 
1,495  million  dollars,  and  on  -Max  .!1  last  the  total  outstand- 
ing was  4,022  million  dollars.    The  United  Stafe  b  Treasury  ho 
b\  the  issue  of  notes  and  by  periodical  retirements  of  debl  out 
of  current  surpluses  to  spread  the  7,500  million  dollars  of  short- 


UNEMPLOYED. 

— The  Bystander  (London) 
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RGANIZED  LABOR  IN  JAPAN  has  been 
making    itself    increasingly    felt     of    late 
years,  but  only  recently  have  we  record  of 
the  fact  that  Chinese  workingmen  also  are  banding 
together  in  defense    of    their    interests.     In  some 
quarters,    in   fact,  it  is  charged   that  they   are    a 
little   too   strenuous  as  far  as  their  own  interests 
are  concerned,  so  that  they  overlook  considerations 
affecting    their    employers.     In    The    Trans-Pacific 
(Tokio)  a  writer  expresses  the  fear  that  the  labor 
movement  in  the   big  cities  of  China  is  "destined 
to  become  one  of    the  greatest    problems  of    the 
Far    East,  where  hitherto  labor  has  been  counted 
as  a   chief  commodity."     This   informant   tells  us 
further  that  the  Chinese  workers  of  Hongkong  and 
Canton  have  "embarked  on  a  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion almost  parallel   to   that  known  in   European 
and  other  foreign  countries"  and  he  adds:, 

"A  report  has  just  been   issued  by   the  Hong- 
kong  Government  which   states   that   one   of   the 
most    interesting    and    important  recent   develop- 
ments   has  been   the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  work- 
ingmen's    societies,    avowedly    run    on    Western    trade    union 
lines     copying    trade    union   methods    and   using   trade   union 
phraseology.     This  increase,  the  report  continues,  is  only  partly 
Tinder  the  Liberty  Bonds  Act,  we  are  reminded,  cash  advances      *due   to   the  greater  liberty  given   such  societies  by  the    new 
h     Z  ;:lm  ™™.nt.  un  to  June  23d  last  were:  ordinance,  for  the  chief  enco^ement  came ^from  the  great 

fitters'  and  engineers'  strike  of  April,  1920.     This  was  conducted 
bv  the  Chinese  Engineers'  Institute,  and  the  men  were  successful 


UNCLE   SAM   REVIEWS  THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


dated  debt,  which  is  now  concentrated  in  relatively  few  maturi- 
ties, into  a  progressively  smaller  aggregate  amount  of  maturities 
extending  over  the  years  1923  to  1928." 


made  to  foreign  governments  up  to  June 

'Great  Britain ^oo-'^nn 

France  2,997,47/,800 

S3T:::... 1»SSSM2 

Belgium 33*li>iTr> 

Russia 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Serbia 

Roumania 

Greece 

Cuba 

Liberia 


187,729,750 
61,256,207 
26,780,466 
25,000,000 
15,000,000 
10,000,000 
26,000 


$9,597,518,741 

"Payments  received  in  respect  of.  this  debt  up  to  the  same  date 
comprised:-Great  Britain,  $110,681,642  France  $46 j/14, 862; 
Roumania,  81,794,180;  Belgium,  M^l^ub*  $974,500, 
and  Serbia,  8605,326,  making  a  total  of  $162,293,412. 

The  American  Government,  as  The  Statist  notes,  holds  in  re- 
spect of  these  loans  demand  obligations  of  the  various  foreign 
governments  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  pel- 
annum.  More  than  451  million  dollars  have  been  paid  m  in- 
terest up  to  the  present,  we  are  told,  as  follows: 

Great  Britain ^45,557,186 

France        129,570,376 

iSv  57,598,853 

SSum'.V... 10,907,282 

Russia    

( 5uba  

Greece 

Serbia  

Czecho-Slovakia 

Bon  mania *• 

Liberia 


in  gaining  an  increase  of  %2%  per  cent,  on  their  former  wages. 
Concurrently  with  this  trade  union  development,  there  has  been 
a  series  of  trade  disputes,  often  developing  into  small  strikes. 
Fortunately,  most  of  these  have  been  settled  by  agreement 
and  all  have  resulted  in  leveling  up  the  men's  wages  and,  in 
some  cases,  decreasing  the  hours  of  labor.  In  one  case,  where 
the  masters  ended  the  strike  by  importing  fresh  men  from  up 
country,  the  dissatisfied  men  took  the  novel  step  of  opening  a 
shop  and  working  on  their  own  account. 

"So  well  organized  are  the  workers  of  Hongkong  becoming 
that  they  have  succeeded  in  large  measure  in  gaining  control 
of  all  labor." 


4,832,354 
1,282,370 
784,153 
636,059 
304,178 
263,314 
861 


$451,736,986 

Meanwhile  Washington  dispatches  tell  us  Congress  has  pro- 
vided lor  a  commission  of  five,  one  of  whom  is  to  be  I  he  Secretary 
„,■  tll,  'i  .  which  is  empowered  to  determine  when  and  how 

the  debts  should  be  paid  and  at  what  rate  of  interest.  Repre- 
tative  Moii. I. 11,  the  Republican  leader,  said  in  the  Bouse 
thai  the  commission  would  have  minority  representation  and 
pleaded  with  the  Democrats  to  trust  the  President,  who  in  the 
last  analysis  will  "make  this  settlement,"  for  "whatever  is  done 
the  commission  is  done  with  the  approval  of  the  Presidont." 


w  ANTED   "A  GOLD  OURB. 

I'n,  ,.,  Sam  Mimas:  "Whatever   l   touch  becomes  gold!     If  this  con- 
founded  witchery  doesn'1  s.x>n  cease,  I  shall  starve! 

— Die  Muskete  (Vienna). 
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PERIL  OF  "EMPTY  AUSTRALIA" 

A  N  EMPTY  AUSTRALIA  is  a  standing  temptation  to  a 
/\  painfully  packed  Asia,  and  this  thought,  underlying  a 
A.  \~  speech  made  by  Lord  Northcliffe  in  Australia,  raises 
echoes  of  perturbation  as  far  away  as  Canada.  Not  onl}-  Aus- 
tralians, but  Canadians  and  Americans  also,  should  think  of  this 
matter,  exclaims  the  Montreal  Daily  Star,  which  considers  it  "the 
most  highly  explosive  question  that  lies  embosomed  in  the  twen- 
tieth century."  The  island  is  an  "outpost  of  the  white  race," 
we  are  warned,  and  "if  Asia  ever  awakes,  it  presents  itself  as  the 
logical,  almost  inevitable  first  point  of  attack  upon  white  expan- 
sion." This  newspaper  believes  that  "an  aroused  and  armed 
China  might  seize  Australia 
for  her  overflow  before  even 
the  people  cf  India  had  con- 
cluded to  get  along  without 
British  tutelage  and  protec- 
tion." and  the  question  is 
asked: 

"Can  the  English-speaking 
peoples  protect  Australia  as  a 
white  man's  country?  They 
can  to-day.  But  at  a  time 
when  the  energetic  and  capable 
Americans  are  very  dubious 
whether  they  could  even  to-day 
protect  the  Philippines  against 
a  Japanese  attack,  it  is  not 
without  pertinence  to  point 
out  that  any  defense  of  Aus- 
tralia must  be  accomplished 
very  far  from  the  home  bases 
of  both  Great  Britain  and  the 
I'nited  States — and  that  an 
armed  China  would  have 
enormous  man-power  at  its 
disposal. 

"None  of  us  could  afford 
to  let  Australia  perish  with- 
out a  fight.  None  of  us  could 
afford  to  lose  that  fight.  An 
Asia  which  had  won  it  over  the 
united  power  of  the  English- 
speaking  races  would  be  quite 
as  'cocky'  as  the  Japanese 
were  after  defeating  great 
Russia.  Such  an  Asia,  with  its 
uncounted  millions,  would  be  a 
dangerous  neighbor  just  across 
the  Pacific.  Yet  such  a  fight 
at  the  antipodes  would  be  very 
hard  to  win.  Thus  it  will  be 
just  as  well  to  utilize  the  com- 
ing Washington  Conference  to 

lull  Asia  comfortably  to  sleep  and  not  to  pin-prick  it  into  mad- 
dened activity  as  some  superficial  'statesmen'  seem  so  ready 
to  do." 

Any  people  who  imagine  that  this  condition  of  an  "empty 
Australia'-  can  go  on  indefinitely,  says  The  Star,  have  neither 
"read  history,  studied  human  psychology,  nor  taken  into  account 
the  ordinary  humane  motives  which  are  supposed  to  govern  the 
actions  of  Christian  nations,"  and  it  adds: 

"The  Australians  must  fill  Australia  with  the  sort  of  people 
they  want  for  neighbors;  or  the  over-spill  of  Asia  will  fill  it  for 
them,  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  No  outside  Power  can  forever 
keep  Asia  penned  up  in  her  murderous  congestion.  Our  American 
neighbors  are  often  nervous  lest  Japan  become  the  champion  of 
the  less  well-equipped  Asiatic  peoples  who  can  not  even  rid  their 
own  countries  of  European  interference,  let  alone  find  territoi  i<  a 
abroad  to  which  they  can  emigrate.  So  far  there  seems  to  be 
little  reason  for  this  nervousness,  because  the  Chinese  are  so 
jealous  and  fearful  of  the  Japs  that  they  would  never  dream  of 
accepting  rescue  at  tlieir  hands.  They  think  that  their  active 
and  ambitious  little  neighbor  only  wants  to  expel  the  Europe  an 
to  come  in  himself. 


"But  what  if  Japan  frankly  withdrew  from  China  and  then 
offered  to  force  an  entry  for  her  festering  millions  into  empty 
Australia?     Might  not  that  appeal  to  the  Chinese  soul?" 

An  Australian  view  of  the  matter  appears  in  the  Melbourne 
Argus,  where  a  contributor  quotes  Australia's  Prime  Minister 
Hughes  as  having  said  at  the  American  Luncheon  Club  in  Lon- 
don that  "the  Pacific  question  largely  arises  from  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding population  of  Japan,"  for  that  country  is  "unable  to 
find  room  for  her  natural  increase  within  her  present  territories, 
yet  must  find  room  for  them  somewhere."  There  is  no  room  for 
Japan  in  the  already  overcrowded  countries  of  the  East,  says  the 
contributor  to  the  Argus,  nor  is  there  room  for  them  in  North 

America — 


THE   GREAT   AUSTRALIAN    GAMBLE. 

Colored  Races:    "Here,  let  us  into  this  game — you're  putting  all 
your  money  on  one  end  of  the  board." 

— The  Bulletin  (Sydney.) 


"if  the  people  of  the  United 
States  pursue  their  present  de- 
clared policy  of  building  the 
largest  navy  in  the  world,  and 
if  their  1 10  millions  can  prevent 
any  attempt  to  seek  room  in 
that  continent.  Equally  obvi- 
ously Premier  Hughes  fears, 
and  fears  rightly,  that  Japanese 
eyes  are  turned  towards  Aus- 
tralia. His  speech  breathes 
that  fear  throughout.  But  he 
pins  his  faith  to  the  British 
Navy,  to  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance,  and  to  an  understand- 
ing with  America.  He  appeals 
to  America.  'If  she  can  not 
agree  with  Japan,  how  is  she 
to  help  Australia?'  But  does 
America  really  want  to  help 
Australia  in  the  event  of 
Japan's  insistence  on  freedom 
of  entry?  It  has  long  been 
obvious,  to  the  thinkers  of  the 
great  Republic  that  Japan 
must  soon  'find  room  some- 
where for  her  rapidly  expand- 
ing population.'  And  she  is 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  her  own 
white  race.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  she  is  equally  anx- 
ious about  the  purity  of  the 
Australian  section  of  the  Euro- 
pean race.  It  is  actually  in 
the  mind  of  many  Americans 
that  Australia,  being  the  only 
empty  area  of  any  magnitude 
in  the  world,  and  more  closely 
connected  with  Asia  than  any 
other  land,  is  the  natural  sphere 
of  Japanese  extension.  '  Why." 
they  ask  amongst  themselves,  'should  America  pour  out  blood 
and  treasure  in  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  natural  aspirations  of  the 
most  important  and  only  civilized  Eastern  race?'  Were  Australia 
thrown  open  to  Japanese  immigration  the  danger  to  America 
would  be  postponed  for  at  least  a  hundred  years,  if  not  forever, 
they  think,  and  with  much  reason." 

Premier  Hughes  also  said  "our  continent  is  able  to  support 
100,000.000,  yet  we  have  only  5,000,000,"  but  the  writer  in  The 
Argus  retorts: 

"This  brings  one  to  our  real  danger:  the  over-estimating  of  our 
capabilities  to  the  world  at  large.  Japanese  public  opinion  will 
eagerly  note  the  emptiness  it  constantly  bears  it  in  mind)  and 
envy  the  limitless  possibilities  for  a  successful  invader,  so  ad\.  r- 
tised  by  our  leading  citizen.  But  while  the  first  condition  is 
undoubted,  the  second  is  by  no  means  established.  Australia. 
because  it  is  the  same  size  as  United  States  of  America,  is  often 
compared  therewith.  But  size  is  their  only  similarity.  Because 
the  I'nited  States  of  America  has  increased  from  5,000,000  to  over 
100.000,000  people  in  a  cen.ury.  it  does  not  follow  that  Aus- 
tralia can  possibly  equal  that  increase.  Of  the  total  area  of  the 
1'nited  States  60  per  cent,  is  estimated  to  lie  tillable,  and  of  that 
portion  nearly  one-third    v. as  planted  in    1918.      Will  any  one 
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who  actually  knows  this  continent  dream  that  a  sixth  of  its 
al  area  can  ever  be  brought  under  cultivation?  If  not,  how 
is  an  equivalent  population  to  be  fed?  A  third  of  the  Com- 
monwealth has  under  ten  inches  of  annual  rainfall.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Murray  system,  the  rivers  from  which  irrigation 
water  may  be  drawn  are  negligible." 

Even  as  a  pastoral  country,  Australia  is  not  rich  compared 
with  New  Zealand,  according  to  this  informant,  who  tells  us  that 
while  it  is  nearly  thirty  times  greater  in  extent,  it  carries  only 
four  times  the  number  of  cattle,  and  less  than  four  times  the  num- 
ber  "I'  sheep.  In  the  eight  years  ending  1918  Australia's  number 
of  li\  e  stock  showed  but  little  increase.  Horses  increased  by  only 
400.000  and  cattle  by  1,000.000.  but  sheep  decreased  by  5.000,- 
000,  and  pigs  by  100,000.    The  writer  adds: 

"In  other  words,  the  live  stock,  as  a  whole,  did  little  more 
than  hold  their  own.  Occasionally  the  census  shows  a  very 
large  decrease.  There  were 
nearly  11,000,000  fewer  sheep 
in  1918  than  in  1890.  Of 
course,  the  reason  for  the  great 
rluctuation  is  the  recurring 
droughts.  This  was  especially 
manifest  in  1914-15.  The 
•Year  Book'  (p.  318)  states 
'the  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  sheep  in  1915  was  9.343,145; 
of  cattle,  1,120,157;  of  horses, 
144,252;  and  of  pigs,  108,754; 
being  11.91,  10.14,  5.72,  and 
12. (il  per  cent,  respectively.' 
Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that 
a  country  subject  to  such 
vicissitudes  will  ever  carry  a 
population  approaching  the  op- 
timistic estimates  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  at  all  events,  with 
any  degree  of  safety  and 
comfort?" 


"UNEARNED" WEALTH  TO 
RELIEVE     THE     JOBLESS— 

Relief  for  England's  unem- 
ployed is  so  imperative  that 
every  resource  of  the  country 
is  being  probed,  and  the  London 
Nation  and  Athenaeum  comes 
forward  with  the  proposal  that 

money  should  be  exacted  from   "the  rich  districts"  and  those 
districts  containing  "appreciating  property,"  for — 

"There  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  great 
cities,  a  large  fund  of  unearned  wealth,  chiefly  the  product  of 
war-conditions,  upon  which  an  emergency  levy  should  be  made. 
We  allude  to  the  immense  accretion  of  value  to  land  and  real 
estaic  In  London,  especially,  landlords  have  been  reaping, 
and  for  some  time  will  continue  to  reap,  enormous  gains  out  of 
the  miserable  shortage  of  housing,  by  profitable  sales,  high  rents, 
tiin  -  and  fees  on  renewals,  etc.  These  gains,  like  those  taken  in 
the  later  war-years  by  agricultural  landlords  who  had  the  wisdom 
to  sell  in  time  to  prosperous  farmers,  have  never  paid  their 
tribute  to  the  Exchequer  or  the  local  treasury.  Why  not? 
Not  merely  arc  they  unearned  by  their  possessors.  They  are 
the  direct  produet  and  measure  of  the  needs  of  that  very  popula- 
tion whose  evil  ease  we  are  considering.  The  urgent  pressure 
of  a  large  and  growing  industrial  population  upon  the  restricted 
house  accommodation  has  forced  up  these  land  and  house  values. 
Here  is  a  fund  specially  fitted  to  finance  our  emergency,  a  large 
unearned  increment,  the  levy  upon  which  not  merely  disturbs 
no  incentive  to  industry,  hut  actually  provides  a  stimulus  for 
putting  all  land  to  its  most  productive  uses.  It  is  not,  however, 
enough  to  group  the  constituent  sections  of  a  city  together  for 
the  purpose  of  this  unemployed  (inanco.  As  the  main  causes  of 
our  unemployment  lie  within  the  sphere  of  national  policy,  so 
tnusl  the  financial  provision  he  planned  upon  a  national  scale. 
Not  only  are  poor  London  boroughs,  hut  poor  industrial  cities, 
quite  unable  out  of  their  separate  local  resourcos  to  meet  the 
dimensions  of  such  a  disaster  as  confronts  us." 


ALL  HANDS  ON   DECK! 


JAPANS  "OFFICIAL"  PROPAGANDA 

IF  JAPAN  IS  MISUNDERSTOOD,  as  Japanese  authorities 
so  often  say,  is  it  because  she  has  not  enough  "official 
propaganda"  in  foreign  countries,  or  because  she  has  too 
much?  The  question  is  suggested  by  a  Japanese  correspondent 
of  the  Journal  de  Pekin,  who  believes  that  Japan's  propagandist 
efforts  have  "rather  served  to  put  in  high  relief  Japanese  im- 
perialism, and  the  menace  it  offers  to  universal  peace."  On  the 
other  hand,  some  newspapers  remind  us  that  since  Germany 
"gave  propaganda  a  bad  name"  almost  any  publicity  work  is 
suspected.  What  is  more,  they  say  that  the  "inaccessibility  of 
the  Japanese  language"  to  the  world  in  general  justifies  the 
Japanese  in  their  belief  that  "it  pays  to  advertise."  The  cor- 
respondent of  the  Journal  dc  Pekin,  however,  views  the  matter 
rather  grimly,  and  tells  us  that  "not  even  the  Germans  before  the 

war  attached  so  much  impor- 
tance to  political  propaganda 
as  do  the  Japanese."  We  read 
then: 


"The  central  office  which 
distributes  good  news  about 
the  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun 
is  under  direct  control  of  the 
government,  while  the  secon  - 
dary  offices  in  foreign  countries 
are  under  surveillance  of  Japa- 
nese embassies,  legations, 
consulates,  vice-consulates,  and 
consular  agencies.  In  their 
efforts  to  win  foreign  opinion 
the  descendan+s  of  the  Sam- 
urai only  follow  customs  much 
in  honor  in  western  and  Amer- 
ican countries.  However,  official 
propaganda  has  not  so  far  been 
very  successful  in  the  field  of 
politics,  yet  it  is  pleasant  to 
admit  that  travel  propaganda 
has  had  great  success,  especially 
in  the  United  States.  The  un- 
interrupted flow  of  visitors  to 
the  Nipponese  islands  is  the 
most  striking  proof  of  this  fact." 


Captain  Lloyd  George:  "Now,  me  lads!    Shake  a  leg,  shake  a  leg! 

— The  Mail  (Birmingham). 


The  consequence  is  that ' '  the 

prevailing  opinion  among  the 

subjects  of  the  Mikado  is  that 

their  country  is  not  known  or  is  not  sufficiently  known."     This 

surely  can  not  be  for  lack  of  organization  and  this  wTiter  continues: 

"At  London  and  at  Washington,  to  mention  only  these  two 
great  centers,  we  find  two  Japanese  associations  operating  di- 
rectly under  the  control  of  the  Japanese  Embassies  in  these 
two  cities.  These  associations  have  their  periodicals  and  their 
newspapers,  they  have  their  speechmakers  who  hold  forth  at 
meetings  and  dinners  to  which  they  are  invited,  or  to  which 
they  secure  invitations,  to  give  light  on  the  policy  of  Japan  and 
the  intentions  of  the  Mikado's  government.  This  light,  of 
course,  being  exclusively  official,  is  always  favorable.  English- 
men and  Americans  take  part  in  these  meetings,  and  in  the 
similar  organizations  known  as  Anglo-Japanese  or  American- 
Japanese.  Their  pro-Japanese  activity  is  as  great  as  their  zeal. 
Naturally,  their  attitude  has  given  rise  to  criticism." 

A  Japanese  naval  officer,  who  is  to  "play  an  important 
role"  at  the  Washington  Conference,  shows  his  belief  in  high 
publicity  by  declaring  that  "if  I  had  my  own  way  about  the 
thing,  there  would  be  wide-open  sessions  all  over  the  place." 
He  is  quoted  by  Adachi  Kinnosuke,  American  correspondent 
of  the  Tokyo  .////,  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
World  as  saying  further:  "Our  blunders  and  our  sins  are 
bound  to  find  us  out  in  the  end.  The  one  question  for  practi- 
cal statesmanship  is  just  this:  whether  our  enemies  will  bring 
them  to  light,  or  we  do  it  ourselves.  And  we  are  apt  to  be 
more  just  to  ourselves  than  our  enemies." 
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SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 
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1 


A  PLAN  TO  GIVE  EACH  MAN  A  JOB  TO  FIT  HIS  BRAINS 


THIRTEEN  YEARS  is  the  average  intellectual  age  of 
Americans  fit  for  military  service.  So  the  psychologists 
said  after  examining  1,700,000  army  recruits.  Of  our 
hundred  million  population,  it  is  reckoned  that  less  than  one- 
third  are  above  this  average,  and  only  4*^  per  cent,  are  of  superior 
intelligence.  Is  democracy  possible  with  a  low  intellectual 
majority?  Yes,  thinks  Dr.  Henry  Herbert  Goddard,  director 
of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research.  There  can  be  no 
democracy  without  leadership,  and  democracy  has  always 
shown  itself  willing  to  accept  the  leadership  of  the  intelligent. 
So  long  as  there  are  in  our  country  nearly  five  millions  of  persons 
of  superior  intelligence,  we  need  not  despair,  but  we  should  see 
to  it  that  each  man  is  placed  in  a  job  requiring  just  the  degree 
of  mental  acumen  that  he  possesses.  These  conclusions  are 
put  forth  in  Dr.  Goddard's  Princeton  lectures  recently  gathered 
in  book  form.  Our  quotations  are  from  a  review  by  Paul 
Popenoe  in  The  Journal  of  Heredity  (Washington).  Writes 
Mr.  Popenoe: 

"In  Dr.  Goddard's  opinion,  with  the  army  experience  it  is 
no  longer  possible  for  any  one  to  deny  the  validity  of  mental  tests, 
even  in  case  of  group  testing;  and  when  it  comes  to  an  individual 
examination  by  a  trained  psychologist,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  mental  level  of  the  individual  is  determined  with  mar- 
velous exactness. 

"Such  considerations  throw  real  light,  the  author  thinks,  on 
the  search  for  national  efficiency.  For  the  first  time  society  has 
an  instrument  with  which  to  work.  If  the  mental  level  of 
every  individual  in  the  nation  should  be  determined,  it  would  be 
possible  to  apportion  the  available  jobs  intelligently,  preventing 
good  men  from  wasting  their  time  on  inferior  jobs,  and  protect- 
ing the  public  from  having  mentally  inferior  persons  in  positions 
of  responsibility,  where  they  now  often  are. 

"In  the  light  of  this  doctrine,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  human  so- 
ciety is  relatively  inefficient.  Knowing  nothing  of  mental 
levels  beyond  a  crude  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  some  men 
are  certainly  more  intelligent  than  others,  we  have  made  no 
serious  attempt  to  fit  the  man  to  the  job. 

"When  one  contemplates  the  enormous  proportions  of  misfits 
that  must  exist  in  the  industrial  world  and  that  such  misfits 
mean  discontent  and  unhappiness  for  the  employee,  one  can 
but  wonder  how  much  of  the  present  unrest  in  such  circles  is 
due  to  this  fact. 

"Looking  at  the  larger  problem,  what  about  democracy  itself? 
('an  we  hope  to  have  a  successful  democracy  where  the  average 
mentality  is  13? 

"There  are,  as  was  pointed  out,  thirty  million  above  the  aver- 
age, and  4,.">00,000  of  very  superior  intelligence.  Obviously 
there  are  enough  people  of  high  intelligence  to  guide  the  Ship 
of  State,  if  they  are  put  in  command. 

"The  disturbing  fear  is  that  the  masses — the  70.000,000  or  the 
86, 000,000 — will  take  matters  in  their  own  hands.  The  fact  is, 
matters  are  already  in  their  hands  and  have  been  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
86,000,000  are  in  the  hands  of  the  14,000,000  or  the  4,000,000. 
Provided  always  that  the  4,000,000  apply  their  very  superior 
intelligence  to  the  practical  problem  of  social  welfare  and 
efficiency." 

When  children  enter  school  Dr.  Goddard  believes  their  men- 
tal level  should  be  determined.  Several  groups  will  be  found. 
At  the  top  are  those  who  are  exceptionally  intelligent,  well 
endowed,  who  test  considerably  above  their  age.  This  group 
.subdivides  into  two:  first,  those  who  arc  truly  gifted  children. 
and  second,  those  whose  brilliancy  is  coupled  with  nervousness, 
The  superior  mentality  of  the  truly  gifted  will  mark  them 
throughout  life.  They  should  have  the  broadest  and  besbedu- 
cation  that  it  is  possible  to  give. 


"The  nervously  brilliant  group  is  a  very  important  one. 
These  children  are  in  a  stage  of  instability  which,  while  it  hap- 
pens to  make  them  keen,  acute,  and  quick,  is  exceedingly 
dangerous,  since  experience  has  taught  that  a  little  pushing  or 
overwork  may  very  easily  throw  them  over  definitely  on  the 
insane  side.  These  children  should  be  treated  with  the  very 
greatest  care. 

"A  second  group  comprises  the  moderately  bright  children, 
a  little  above  average  and  yet  not  enough  to  be  considered 
especially  precocious.  They  should,  however,  have  their  con- 
dition taken  into  account  and  they  should  not  be  compelled 
to  drudge  along  with  the  average  child. 

"Then  comes  the  average  child  for  whom  our  school  systems 
are  at  present  made,  and  the  only  group  whom  they  adequately 
serve.  The  question  whether  the  training  in  the  public  schools 
is  the  best  that  can  be  devised  is  not  for  us  to  discuss  here. 

"Our  next  group  is  the  backward.  This  group  should  be 
carefully  watched  from  the  start.  Some  of  them  may  catch 
up  with  the  average  child.  Some  of  them  will  go  through  their 
whole  educational  career  with  the  same  sloAvness,  nevertheless 
they  will  get  through. 

"Finally  there  is  the  group  of  definitely  feeble-minded.  This 
group  will  ultimately  divide  into  the  morons  and  the  imbeciles, 
and  each  of  these  should  receive  special  training  and  treatment. 

"The  lower  grade  imbeciles  will  probably  not  get  into  the 
school,  but  will  be  recognized  at  home  as  defective  and  kept  there 
until  they  can  be  placed  in  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded." 

Children  who  are  doing  regular  school  work  should  be  given 
mental  tests  whenever  it  is  proposed  to  promote  them  to  an 
advanced  grade,  Dr.  Goddard  thinks.  Whenever  it  is  shown 
that  they  have  not  the  capacity,  they  should  be  transferred  to 
special  work,  and  their  development  carefully  watched.  There 
is  a  prevalent  idea  that  every  child  who  has  the  means  and  gets 
through  high  school  should  go  to  college.  The  teachers  in 
college  have  long  known  that  many  who  enter  should  never 
attempt  to  do  college  work.     We  read  further: 

"The  same  principle  might  be  applied,  Dr.  Goddard  flunks, 
to  the  various  professions  and  occupations.  'Why  should  we 
not  ascertain  the  grade  of  intelligence  necessary  in  every  essen- 
tial occupation  and  then  entrust  that  work  only  to  those  people 
who  have  the  necessary  intelligence?  This  would  not  be  at  all 
difficult  to  do.  It  would  in  some  cases  require  considerable 
labor,  but  that  is  all.  For  example,  how  much  intelligence  does 
it  require  to  be  a  motorman  on  a  street  car?  To  ascertain  this, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  give  mental  tests  to  all  the  motormen,  and 
then  ascertain  from  employers  which  ones  are  highly  successful, 
which  ones  moderately  successful,  and  which  prove  to  be  failures. 
It  would  then  be  discovered  that  men  of  a  certain  mental  level 
fail,  men  of  another  mental  level  are  fairly  successful,  men  of 
still  a  third  mental  level  are  highly  successful  and  efficient.' 

"Why  should  we  not  ascertain  the  mental  level  of  people  in 
various  activities  and  when  we  find  any  inefficient,  clearly  on 
account  of  their  lack  of  intelligence  or  other  qualities,  why  should 
not  society  have  the  right  to  transfer  that  individual  to  some 
other  line  of  work  where  he  would  bo  more  efficient?  This 
may  be  too  advanced  a  step  to  be  taken  at  once,  but  it  will 
surely  come  to  that  eventually.  Many  a  person  is  inefficient 
because  of  an  uncongenial  environment  which  a  better  intelli- 
gence would  prompt  him  to  change. 

"In  stating  clearly — oven  baldly — the  doctrine  of  mental 
levels  and  pushing  its  application  to  a  logical  conclusion,  Dr. 
Goddard  has  done  a  real  service  to  biology.  One  need  not  agret 
with  all  the  author's  statements,  to  agree  witli  him  that  the 
recognition  of  the  innate  and  inalterable  differences  among  hu- 
man beings  is  fundamental  to  social  progress.  This  will  even- 
tually make  it  possible  'for  the  intelligent  to  understand  the 
mental  levels  of  the  unintelligent,  or  those  of  low  intelligence, 
and  to  so  organize  the  work  of  the  world  thai  every  man  is 
doing  such  work  and  bearing  Mich  responsibility  a-  his  mental 
level  warrants." 
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IMPROBABILITY  OF  LIFE  ON  THE  PLANETS 

THE  EVIDENCE  for  the  existence  of  life  in  the  universe, 
elsewhere  than  on  this  earth,  is  reviewed  and  discust 
in  Science  (New  York)  by  W.  D.  Matthew,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History,  who  concludes  that  altho 
the  chances  favor  the  existence  of  life  of  some  sort  somewhere 
on  other  worlds,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  such  life  is  intelli- 
gent, and  practically  impossible  that  it  has  developed  anything 
like  what  we  call  civilization.  He  scoffs  at  Martian  "canals"  and 
planetary  signals."  Mr.  Matthew  calls  attention  to  the  fact, 
which  he  considers  worthy  of  note,  that  astronomers  take  the 
affirmative  and  biologists  the  negativ?  side  of  the  argument. 
There  may.  he  thinks,  be  two  reasons  for  this,  and  he  proceeds 
to  give  them  as  follows: 

"1.  Astronomers,  physicists,  mathematicians,  are  accustomed 
to  hold  a  more  receptive  attitude,  an  open  mind,  toward  hypoth- 
eses that  can  not  be  definitely  disproved.  This  frame  of  mind  is 
natural  and  adapted  to  then-  work.  They  are  accustomed  to 
deal  with  problems  which  can  be  solved  by  mathematical  and 
deductive  methods.  A  limited  number  of  solutions  appear,  all 
of  them  to  be  receptively  considered  until  they  can  be  definitely 
disproved. 

'"The  biologist,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  a  different  sort  of 
problem.  His  evidence  is  almost  always  inductive,  experimental. 
His  subjects  are  far  too  complex,  tco  little  understood,  to  admit 
of  mathematical  analysis,  save  in  their  simpler  aspects.  And 
always  he  is  compelled  to  adopt  toward  the  illimitable  numbers 
of  possible  explanations,  a  decidedly  exclusive  attitude,  and  to 
leave  out  of  consideration  all  factors  that  have  not  something  in 
the  way  of  positive  evidence  for  their  existence.  If  he  fails  to  do 
so.  he  soon  finds  himself  struggling  hopelessly  in  a  bog  of  un- 
profitable speculations.  A  critical  rather  than  a  receptive  frame 
of  mind  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  progress  in  his  work. 

''2.  The  second  reason  is  that  the  astronomer  or  cosmologist 
has  in  mind  when  he  thinks  of  this  problem  the  physical  and 
chemical  conditions  that  would  render  life  possible.  If  these  be 
duplicated  elsewhere  he  sees  life  as  possible,  and  by  the  incidence 
of  the  laws  of  chance  probable  or  almost  certain,  if  they  be 
duplicated  often  enough.  Viewing  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  stars,  each  of  them  a  solar  system  with  possible  or  probable 
planets  analogous  to  our  own,  he  sees  such  multitudinous  dupli- 
cations of  the  physical  conditions  that  have  made  life  possible  on 
our  earth,  that  it  appears  to  him  incredible  that  all  stand  empty 
and  lifeless. 

"The  biologist,  on  the  other  hand,  has  at  the  forefront  of  his 
mind  the  history  and  evolution  of  life  on  the  earth.  He  knows 
that  altho  these  conditions  favoring  the  creation  of  living 
matter  have  existed  on  earth  for  many  millions  or  hundreds  of 
millions  of  years,  yet  life  has  not  come  into  existence  on  earth 
save  once,  or  at  most  half  a  dozen  times,  during  that  time.  The 
living  beings  on  earth  are  reducible  at  most  to  a  few,  and  probably 
to  one  primary  stock,  all  (heir  present  variety  being  the  result  of 
the  evolutionary  processes  of  differentiation  and  adaptation.  It 
musl  appear  therefore  to  him  that  the  real  conditions  for  the 
creation  of  life  on  earth  have  involved,  not  merely  the  favoring 
physical  conditions,  but  some  immensely  complex  concatenation 
Of  circumstances  so  rare  that  even  on  earth  it  has  occurred  prob- 
ably but  once  during  the  cons  of  geologic  time.  If  the  condi- 
tion^ accessary  to  creation  and  evolution  have  not  been  dupli- 
cated on  earth  during  the  whole  of  the  recorded  history  of  life 
from  the  Cambrian  down  to  the  present  day.  it  appears  to  him 
infinitely  less  probable  that  they  have  been  duplicated  elsewhere 
than  on  the  earth." 

That  the  "man  in  the  street"  should  be  sympathetic  with  the 
astronomer's  rather  than  the  biologist's  conclusion  is  natural 
enough,  Mr.  Matthew  thinks.  The  physical  probabilities  are 
obvious;  the  complexity  of  life  he  does  not  realize;  nor  does  he 

sense    tin     minute    relative    proportion    of    time    during    which 
intelligent   life  has  existed  upon  earth.      Moreover,  to  admit    th  • 

probability  of  extra-mundane  life  opens  the  way  for  all  sorts  of 
uating  speculation.     He  continues: 

"Such  life,  if  it  exists,  would  surely  be  evolved  ab  initio  on 

independent  lines  or  adaptation,  and  the  probabilities  would  be 

rwhelming  thai  the  results  of  the  cons  of  its  evolution,  if  by 

some  rare  chance  it  dev  eloped  intelligent  life  simultaneously  with 


its  appearance  on  the  earth,  would  be  a  physical  and  intellectual 
type  so  different  fundamentally  from  our  own  as  to  be  altogether 
incomprehensible  to  us,  even  if  we  recognized  it  as  being  intelli- 
gence or  life  at  all.  Who  that  has  studied  the  ant  or  the  bee  has 
failed  to  be  imprest  with  the  unplumbed  mysteries  in  its  sensa- 
tions, its  psychology,  its  inner  life!  We  are  far  from  any  full 
understanding  of  the  intelligence,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  of  the 
social  insects,  relatives,  albeit  distant  relatives,  of  our  own. 
brought  up  under  the  identical  environment  of  terrestrial  con- 
ditions. How  much  farther  would  he  be  from  any  comprehen- 
sion of  the  intellectual  processes  of  a  race  of  beings  whose  ultimate 
origin  was  wholly  different  from  ours,  whose  evolution  was  shaped 
under  conditions  that,  however  closely  parallel,  could  not  have 
been  identical  with  those  of  the  earth.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  take  a 
receptive  attitude  in  this  matter,  why  limit  ourselves  to  proto- 
plasm as  the  basis  of  life?  Other  substances,  solid,  liquid,  or  even 
gaseous,  may  have  similar  capacities.  We  know  of  nothing  of  the 
sort.  But  would  we  know  of  it  if  it  existed,  even  if  it  existed 
upon  earth?  Would  there  be  any  conceivable  method  of  com- 
munication, any  common  ideas,  interests,  or  activities,  between 
such  beings  and  ourselves?  It  does  not  appear  probable.  How 
much  less  the  probability  of  communication  across  the  void  of 
interplanetary  space. 

"To  suppose  that  paz^allel  evolution  could  go  so  far  as  to 
produce  similar  methods  of  exploiting  the  earth  to  those  used  by 
civilized  man — irrigation  canals,  cities,  or  other  such  phenomena 
of  the  immediate  present — in  life  evolved  independently  in 
different  planets — and  to  produce  them  at  an  identical  moment 
in  geologic  time — woidd  seem  to  be  the  result  of  those  limitations 
of  constructive  or  creative  thought  which  are  characteristic  of 
myth  and  fairy-tale,  of  the  anthropomorphic  god,  or  the  animal 
that  thinks  and  talks  like  a  man.  Civilized  men  can  not  form  any 
real  concept  of  intelligent  life  on  Mars  save  in  terms  of  civilized 
life  on  earth.  Yet,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  earth  conditions, 
if  life  exists  at  all  on  Mars,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  that  it  is  not 
intelligent  life,  for  intelligent  life  on  earth  is  a  phenomenon  that 
has  existed  for  about  a  thousandth  part  of  the  geologic  record 
of  life.  And  it  is  a  hundred  thousand  to  one  that  it  is  not  civilized 
life,  for  civilized  life  has  existed  at  the  utmost  for  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  time  that  man  as  such  has  been  on  the  earth." 

In  sum,  it  appears  to  Mr.  Matthew  as  a  paleontologist  that 
the  case  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

"1.  The  complex  concatenation  of  circumstances  necessary 
to  bring  about  the  initiation  of  life  has  occurred  upon  earth  half  a 
dozen  times  at  most,  probably  but  once,  in  an  environment  that 
has  apparently  been  favorable  for  a  thousand  million  years. 
The  probability  of  its  occurring  in  a  substantially  similar  environ- 
ment upon  another  planet  is  so  slight  as  to  be  practically  reduci- 
ble to  a  mathematical  zero  in  any  particular  instance. 

"2.  The  number  of  solar  systems  being  almost  infinite,  we 
might  regard  the  number  of  such  possible  favorable  environments 
as  amounting  practically  to  infinity. 

"3.  The  resultant  of  these  two  considerations  is  that  there  is  a 
finite  and  reasonable  chance  that  life  has  existed  or  will  exist 
somewhere  else  in  the  universe  than  on  this  earth  alone. 

"4.  The  probability  that  intelligent  life  exists  is  vastly  less, 
and  that  anything  in  the  least  analogous  to  our  civilization  exists 
at  the  present  time  is  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible. 

"5.  If  any  life  involving  the  development  of  self-consciousness, 
of  abstract  thought  and  introspection  analogous  to  the  higher 
intelligence  of  mankind,  or  the  control  of  environment  and  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  resources  that  we  call  civilization,  should  develop 
independently  upon  some  other  planet  out  of  the  preexisting 
simpler  phases  of  life,  it  probably — almost  surely — would  be  so 
remote  in  its  fundamental  character  and  its  external  manifesta- 
tions from  our  own,  thai  we  could  not  interpret  or  comprehend 
the  external  indications  of  its  existence,  nor  even  probably 
observe  or  recognize  them. 

"(i.  In  any  specific  instance,  such  as  other  planets  of  our  own 
system,  the  probabilities  of  the  existence  of  any  kind  of  life 
amount  to  practically  zero.  The  probabilities  of  an  intelligent 
life  upon  Mars  or  Venus  or  elsewhere  in  our  system  so  similar  to 
our  own  in  its  character  and  manifestations  as  to  be  indicated 
by  irrigation  canals,  cities,  or  other  manifestations  of  human  civ  i- 
li/ation,  appear  to  be  zero  of  the  second  degree.  The  most  that 
one  can  allow  as  a  reasonable  possibility  is  that  there  may  be 
some  form  of  life  existing  somewhere  else  in  the  universe  than 
upon  our  planet.  That  we  have  or  shall  ever  get  evidence  of  its 
existence  appears  to  me  practically  impossible  in  the  light  of 
present  knowledge  and  limitations." 
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TRACKING   CRIMINALS   BY   THEIR    PORES 

IDENTIFICATION  by  arrangement  of  the  pores  of  the 
skin — a  method  christened  "poroscopy" — is  described 
and  illustrated  in  Discovery  (London,  October)  by  G.  F. 
Frederick  Lees.  This  method  is  effective  when  the  finger-print 
is  so  imperfect  that  the  whorls  and  ridges.  b\-  which  identifica- 
tion is  usually  effected,  are  not  numerous  enough  for  this  purpose. 
And  even  if  they  are,  it  is  a  fortifying  adjunct  to  the  usual 
method,  and  is.  we  are  told,  likely  to  be  more  convincing  to  a 
jury.  The  finger-print,  Mr.  Lees  reminds  us,  has  long  been  held 
to  constitute  irrefutable  evidence.  For  the  intricate  pattern  of 
curved  lines  we  bear  on  our  hands  is  never  identical  in  two  per- 
sons. Moreover,  from  birth  to  death,  finger-prints  never  change. 
It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  hide  his  or  her  identity  by  the  use 
of  chemicals,  by  burning,  or 
by  rubbing  — all  practises 
which  are  resorted  to  by  the 
criminal  classes.  He  con- 
tinues: 

"Stated  thus,  theoretically, 
the  problem  of  criminal  in- 
vestigation and  identification 
looks  very  simple,  but  in 
practise  all  kinds  of  difficul- 
ties are  encountered,  intro- 
ducing an  element  of  doubt 
which  has  had  such  weight 
with  some  juries  that  they 
have  rightly  refused  to  con- 
vict. The  principle  generally 
admitted  among  judical  au- 
thorities is  that  identity  be- 
tween two  finger  or  palmary 
prints  is  incontestable  when 
at  least  a  dozen  guiding 
marks,  consisting  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  lines,  bifurcations 
and  islets,  are  in  every  respect 
the  same.  To  be  able,  how- 
ever, to  come  to  this  clear 
conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  fairly  large  portion  of 

a  print  under  the  microscope,  and  unfortunately  the  traces 
which  are  so  carefully  collected  by  the  experts  of  police  labor- 
atories on  the  scene  of  a  murder,  burglary,  or  other  offence, 
are  often  very  fragmentary.  Sometimes,  too,  they  are  partly 
obliterated  by  the  prints  of  persons  who  have  arrived  there  before 
the  police.  Or,  again,  the  criminal  may  have  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  cover  his  hands  with  gloves  or  cloth,  in  which  case  he  may 
leave  but  a  very  small  number  of  utilizable  guiding  marks 
behind  him. 

"Supposing  that  only  a  very  fragmentary  finger  or  palmary 
print  is  under  examination,  showing  no  more,  say,  than  three 
or  four  points  of  comparison  with  the  print  from  the  hand  of  a 
suspected  person,  is  there  any  other  means  of  arriving  at  a  proof 
of  guilt?  Writing  in  La  Province  Medicate  as  long  ago  as  1912, 
Dr.  Edmond  Locard,  the  Director  of  the  Police  Laboratory  of 
Lyons,  was  the  first  scientist  to  answer  this  question  in  the 
affirmative.  'I  believe  it  is  possible,  in  many  cases,'  he  wrote 
in  the  course  of  a  detailed  statement  of  this  new  method  of  iden- 
tification, '  to  make  up  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  print  considered 
from  the  sole  point  of  view  of  its  guiding  marks  by  studying  in 
the  trace  under  examination  the  arrangement  of  the  pores.' 
Here  we  have  a  method — brought  to  perfection  since  1912,  and 
only  recently  set  forth  by  this  distinguished  investigator  in  a 
work  which  ought  to  be  translated  into  every  language — which 
is  infinitely  more  fruitful  in  results  than  the  one  known  by  the 
name  of  dactyloscopy.  Like  the  patterns  on  the  fimrers,  the 
pores  between  those  patterns  are  unchangeable.  Moreover,  in 
shape  and  in  size  they  are  extremely  variable,  and  when  the 
trace  of  tlnse  sudoriferous  glands  has  been  enlarged  by  micro- 
photography,  we  are  provided  with  an  infallible  means  of  identi- 
fication. The  smallest  portion  of  a  finger-print  may  thus  be 
utilized,  for  there  are  from  nine  to  eighteen  of  these  glands  per 
millimeter.  Betwei  n  one  person  and  another  there  is  also  infinite 
variety  in  the  distances  between  the  pores.  'In  brief.'  says  Dr. 
Locard.  'the  pores,  because  of  their  immutability,  permanency, 
and  variety,  constitute  a  sign  of  identity  of  the  first  order.    Poro- 


scopy (as  this  science  is  called),  the  only  method  of  identification 
in  the  case  of  very  small  fragments  of  prints,  is.  in  all  cases  of 
dactyloscopic  analysis,  an  important  complementary  proof. 
A  jury,  unimprest  by  thirty  or  forty  homologous  characteristic 
points,  will  be  struck  by  the  concordance  of  shape,  position, 
and  number  of  some  hundreds  of  pores  found  to  be  identical  in 
two  compared  prints.  Poroseopic  research,  which  is  difficult  and 
hard  to  carry  out  on  the  original  traces,  even  by  the  use  of  a  lens 
enlarging  five  times,  is  practised  by  means  of  large  photographic 
enlargements.  With  an  enlargement  of  sixteen  the  work  is  al- 
ready easy.  For  demonstration  before  a  jury  one  can  usefully  en- 
large up  to  forty-five  times.  In  practise,  poroscopy  has  very 
often  enabled  fragments  of  prints  measuring  but  a  few  square 
millimeters  to  be  used,  or  half-effaced  prints  in  which  only  a  few 
points  were  visible.  Above  all,  it  enables  one  in  numerous  cases 
to  be  clearly  affirmative,  and  strengthens  the  evidence  due  to 
dactj-loscopy  in  a  most  efficacious  manner.' 


EVEN   THE   SMALLEST   TRACES   OF   FINGER-PRINT- 
Can  be  photographed  up  to  show  the  pores.     Here  the  identity  of  the  two  impressions  is  unmistakable. 


"Dr.  Locard  cites  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  this  fresh 
advance  in  criminology  has  been  successful.  As  a  good  example 
we  may  take  the  Boudet-Simonin  case,  in  which  two  men  with 
these  names  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  burgling  a  flat  in  Lyons, 
on  June  10,  1912,  and  stealing  a  quantity  of  jewelry  and  400 
francs.  There  were  no  witnesses  of  the  robbery,  and  nobody 
could  furnish  the  slightest  piece  of  information  regarding  the 
burglars.  But  a  rose  wood  cabinet,  from  Avhich  the  jewels  and 
money  had  been  taken,  was  literally  covered  with  finger-prints. 
These  were  revealed  by  the  aid  of  carbonate  of  lead,  and  photo- 
graphed. Search  was  then  made  in  the  finger-print  archives  of 
the  Lyons  Police  Laboratory,  with  the  result  that  certain  prints 
were  found  to  be  indentical  with  those  of  a  man,  Boudet,  who  had 
been  several  times  convicted  of  theft.  The  man's  record  at  the 
Surete  showed  that  he  often  worked  in  collaboration  with  a  man 
named  Simonin.  Both  were  arrested.  And  it  was  then  found 
that  the  finger-prints  which  were  not  Boudet's  were  Simonin's. 
Thirteen  prints  from  the  former's  hand  presented  78  character- 
istic points;  two  prints  made  by  the  latter,  including  that  of  the 
palm  of  his  left  hand,  showed  94  points  of  comparison.  In  the 
of  the  middle  finger  of  Boudet's  left  hand  901  pores  were' 
identified,  while'  in  that  of  Simonin's  palm  more  than  2,000 
homologous  pores  we're  pointed  out  to  the  jury.  On  this  sole 
]):<•*■«•  of  evidence  the  men  w<  re  se  otenced  to  five  years'  hard 
lalieir,  the  jury  refusing  to  grant  them  the  benefit  of  extenuating 
circumstances,  'i  am  convinced.'  comments  Dr.  Locard,  'that 
the  demonstration  of  the  homology  e>f  the  pores  played,  in  the 
minds  of  the  jurymen,  the'  principal  rdle.' 

"Stockis,  another  well-known  criminologist,  proved  experi- 
mentally that  the'  wearing  of  lea.' her  or  india-rubber  gloves  ne<  el 
not  prevent  the  formation  of  finger-prints,  and  in  February.  1912, 

in  the- S case.  Dr.  Locard  put  theory  into  practise  by  ielenti- 

fying  a  gloved  burglar  without  any  either  proof  than    his  fing 
prints.     The  print  was  naturally  less  clear  than  that   of  a   hare' 
hand,  but  nevertheless  a  fairly  large  number  of  guidintr  marks 
could  be  distinguished." 
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WOMAN'S  FRIEND.  THE  CORSET 

NOT  ALWAYS,  but  under  certain  conditions,  says  Dr. 
D.  M.  Dunn,  head  of  the  women's  department  of  the 
Life  Extension  Institute,  writing  in  The  Forecast  (Phila- 
delphia). Apparently  "whatever  is"  is  wrong,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  hygienists.  Our  mothers,  who  wore  trailing  skirts 
and  tight  corsets,  were  urged  to  reform,  on  the  ground  that  the 
former  were  dirty  and  the  latter  deforming.  Now  that  our 
women  wear  short  skirts  and  low  corsets,  or  none  at  all,  they 
are  equally  targets  for  condemnation.  One  of  the  remarkable 
features  in  the  career  of  the  corset,  says  Dr.' Dunn,  is  the  attrac- 
tion it  has  always  had  for  the  public  eye.  Not  only  the  health 
crank,  the  dress  reformer,  the  physician,  the  physical  culturist, 
but  city  editors,  ministers  and  college  professors  have  always 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  condemn,  condone  or  advocate, 
but  always  to  mention,  this  intimate  article.     He  goes  on: 

"These  winds  of  contention  have  swept  every  one  into  three 
groups:  Those  who  stand  for  the  total  abandonment  of  the 
corset;  those  who  accept  it  unthinkingly  as  a  mere  adjunct  to 
dress;  those  who,  believing  it  can  be  reconciled  with  laws  of 
health,  take  it  seriously  enough  to  select  it  with  the  greatest  cai-e. 

"More  than  a  year  ago  the  International  Conference  of 
Women  Physicians  assumed  the  first  position,  adopting  the 
principle  of  Xo  Corsets  for  Women.  Strangely  enough,  this 
theory  of  certain  learned  reformers  is  practised  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  by  the  two  most  influential  groups  of  young  women 
in  the  country — college  girls  and  debutantes.  'Let  joy  be 
unconhned'  they  cry,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  their  instructors, 
mothers  and  chaperons.  Naturally  these  groups  of  elders  are 
in  a  panic — 'Are  corsets  doomed?' 

'"To  the  older  generation  this  question  has  almost  a  moral 
significance.  They  themselves  were  brought  up  in  corsets 
almost  from  babyhood  and  never  questioned  either  their  place 
in  the  toilet  or  their  effect  upon  the  health-  Midway  between 
these  two  extremes  are  they  who  do  not  condemn  the  corset 
wholesale  nor  accept  it  on  fashion's  terms,  but  believe  it  useful 
if  conforming  to  health  in  make  and  fit. 

"There  are  some  authorities  in  hygiene  to  whom  they  can 
turn  for  a  program  of  moderation.  Such  a  body  is  The  Ameri- 
can Posture  League,  whose  purpose  is  to  promote  standards 
of  correct  posture  and  to  approve  commercial  products  which 
attain  them.  They  have  stated  that  'Corset  support  is  unnec- 
essary only  when  skirts  and  underwear  are  not  made  with 
bands;  when  the  weight  of  clothing  is  borne  at  the  shoulders  well 
in  toward  the  neck  (not  from  the  tip)  and  from  the  hip  joints; 
when  the  weight  of  the  stockings  should  be  distributed  evenly  and 
borne  by  the  hip  joints  (round  garters  should  not  be  used).' 

"This  organization  will  even  furnish  an  approved  list  of 
corsets,  since  they  believe  that  women  have  a  right  to  ask  the 
expert  to  direct  their  buying. 

"The  wrong  corset  is  a  subtle  enemy,  which  emphasizes  all 
the  bad  features  of  posturo  and  encourages  the  slump  which  is 
injurious  to  health.  'But,  doctor,  what  shall  I  do?'  In 
exceptional  cases  it  might  be  safe  to  say:  'Give  up  your  corset 
and  strengthen  your  abdominal  muscles,  depend  upon  them 
to  keep  you  erect  and  well  poised.'  But  the  command  would 
go  unheeded  by  all  the  '.smart'  well-groomed  Avomen  to  whom 
the  proper  hang  of  a  skirt  is  a  social  obligation.  On  the  other 
band,  it  wouldn't  be  -ale  to  advise  the  sudden  abandonment  of 
corsets  for  the  overweight  woman,  for  the  woman  recently 
under  surgical  treatment,  nor  for  the  underweight  woman 
whose  muscles  are  flabby  and  thinned-out. 

"The  nervous  strain  of  modern  city  life  to  which  women  are 
not  yet  adjusted,  together  with  lack  of  exercise,  has  resulted 
in  a  wide-Spread  condition  known  as  visceroptosis — or  sagging 
of  the  abdominal  organs.  Constipation,  debility,  headaches, 
backaches,  sallow  complexion,  appendicitis,  general  weakness, 

are    some    of    the    aijnnnis    associated    with    this    condition.      A 

corset  is  useful  in  proportion  to  its  success  in  alleviating  this 
weakness  by  supporting  the  cavity  and  reinforcing  the  muscles. 

Such   a   corset,    musl    be  a   firm,   low   support,    so    made   thai    its 
lines    pull    upward    and    back.      The    boning    must    be    flexible 

enough  to  allow  the  body  to  bend  easily,  sideways,  as  well  as 
backward   and   forward. 

■'it  ought  to  l>e  individually  fitted  even  more  carefully  than 

aro  shoes,     [deally,  the  corset  should  be  made  to  ordor  by  a 

good  corsetiere,  thai  its  lines  may  be  perfectly  planned  for  the 

n-     The  garments  on  the  maikel  which  mosl  uearlj  provide 


for  such  individual  variation  are  the  best  ones  to  select.  At 
least  careful  measurements  are  necessary  for  proper  fitting. 
The  difference  in  cost  between  the  made-to-order  garment 
and  others  is  at  present  marked,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
health  it  is  worth  every  extra  penny. 

"Suppose  now  you  succeed  in  obtaining  a  corset  satisfactory 
to  you  in  its  texture  and  to  your  doctor  in  its  line  and  its  effect 
upon  your  posture.  Are  you  absolutely  safe,  warranted  to 
improve  in  health  without  sacrificing  style?  'No,'  says  the 
hygienic  advisor.  'There  is  yet  much  for  you  yourself  to  do.' 
The  depressing  effect  of  these  words  will  probably  deepen 
when,  after  you  have  mustered  up  enough  courage  to  ask  in  a 
weak  voice:    "What?'  the  answer  comes — 'Exercise.' 

"Without  exercise  a  woman  is  bound  to  depend  on  her  corset 
exactly  as  a  vine  does  on  a  trellis.  The  best  corset  that  was 
ever  made  could  not  relieve  its  wearer  of  all  danger  of  weakening 
muscles.  The  only  way  to  keep  muscles  firm  is  by  working 
them.  To  allow  your  muscles  to  become  thinned  out,  and 
flabby,  is  almost  as  bad  an  offense  against  health  as  to  fail  to 
keep  your  teeth  clean. 

"But  here  is  balm  for  your  rising  protest.  A  few  minutes 
of  hard  work  night  and  morning  will  turn  the  trick.  One  hour 
of  brisk  walking  a  day  is  also,  without  any  other  form  of  out- 
door sport,  enough  to  keep  your  muscles  in  good  condition. 

"A  low  corset,  which  lifts  the  figure,  indivi dually  fitted, 
worn  by  a  woman  who  keeps  her  muscles  taut  by  daily  exeicise, 
is  a  boon  to  health.  Until  in  some  glad  hygienic  day  women 
assume  the  perfect  posture  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  wear  such 
a  garment  is  much  better  for  the  average  woman  than  to  try 
to  do  -without  it." 


HUNTING  SEALS  FROM  THE  AIR 

HOW  AIRMEN  recently  have  been  assisting  the 
hunters  along  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland  in 
tracking  down  seals,  is  told  by  Edgar  C.  Middleton  in 
The  Illustrated  London  News.  Our  quotations  are  from  excerpts 
in  The  Aerial  Age  Weekly  (New  York).    Says  Mr.  Middleton: 

"It  happened  in  this  way.  A  Newfoundland  sealing  captain 
who  had  returned  to  his  calling  from  the  war  had  watched  the 
airmen  hunting  down  U-boats  among  the  gray  wastes  of  the 
North  Sea.  He  became  aware  of  a  certain  similarity  to  his  own 
business  of  sealing.  There  is  something  of  the  seal  in  a  submarine, 
more  than  the  fact  that  their  habits  are  similar.  The  sealing 
captain  put  two  and  two  together.  An  aerial  observer  who  could 
spot  the  elongated  form  of  a  submarine  from  a  distance  of  forty 
miles  at  5,000  feet  should  add  many  hundreds  to  the  catch  when 
it  came  to  seal-hunting. 

"His  idea  materialized,  and  in  March  of  this  year  there 
arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Exploits,  northward  from  which  lie  the 
great  sealing  grounds,  a  small  party  of  British  airmen.  Led  by 
Mr.  F.  S.  Cotton,  a  young  Australian,  this  party  included  another 
and  a  spare  pilot,  a  couple  of  mechanics,  and  t  wo  machines,  and 
forthwith  they  got  to  work  erecting  their  hangar  on  the  shores 
of  the  bay. 

"Within  a  few  weeks  they  were  flying  out  hundreds  of  miles 
over  the  ice,  cooperating  with  the  ships  in  the  sealing.  In  all, 
they  covered  2,000  miles  of  the  ice-fields,  or  somet  hing  like  20,000 
square  miles,  in  the  first  expedition,  ono  flight  taking  them  very 
far  from  their  base.  This  aerial  cooperation  assisted  in  a  catch 
of  110,000  seals. 

"Belle  Isle  is  the  center  of  the  great  seal  fisheries.  There  the 
seals  pass  the  winter.  There  the  flipperlings — young  seals — are 
born,  and  from  there,  as  the  ice  begins  to  break  up  with  the 
spring,  they  and  their  parents  come  floating  southwards  on  huge 
blocks  of  ice.  Every  year,  regular  as  clockwork,  towards  1  lu  end 
of  February,  the  ice-lloes  start  floating  south.  Every  year,  be- 
tween March 21  and  March 25,  the  entire*  seal  nursery  arrives  off 
Fogo,  where  the  sealing  ileet  waits  their  arrival. 

"Tho  actual  bagging  of  the  seals  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter.    Immediately  they  are  sighted,  the  entire  ship's  company 
take  to  the  boats,  and,  clambering  on  the  ice,  club  t bo  seals  o\.  r 
tho  head,  skin  them,  and  haul  their  skins  and  fat   hack  to  tin 
ships,  at  t  he  rate  of  I  housands  a  day. 

"Like  the  old  proverb,  tho,  you  must  fust  catch  your  seal 

'before  you  seli  his  skin.'  In  these  vast  sens  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  track  down  even  an  army  of  100,000  seals.  From  the  Lime  thai 
tlie  ioe-flbes  arrive  until  the  seals  take  to  dee])  water  again,  far 
beyond  the  hunter's  reach,  Is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  al 
most.  In  that  brief  spell  either  the  sealers  have  made  their  catch. or 
they  return  to  harbor  empty-handed  for  another  t\\cl\  e  months." 
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MUST  THE  WORLD  DIE  OF  THIRST? 

CHEERFUL  SCIENTIFIC  PROPHETS  at  various  times 
have  assured  us  that  the  human  race  will  burn  up,  freeze, 
starve,  or  murder  each  other  in  war.  Now  a  French  scien- 
tist suggests  that  the  earth  is  drying  up.  This  happy  thought 
is  based  on  the  belief  that  fresh-water  streams  are  gradually 
finding  their  way  into  underground  courses,  where  we  can  not  get 
at  them.  If  this  interesting  possibility  beats  the  others  to  our 
fate,  then  we  may  imagine  the  last  survivors  of  the  race  huddled 
in  our  deepest  mines  drilling  in  day  and  night  shifts  for  the 
elusive  fluid.  In  a  book  published  in  Paris  by  E.  A.  Martel,  a 
French  geologist,  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  an 
abstract,  translated  from  La  Nature  (Paris)  appears  in  The  Scien- 
tific American  Monthly  (New  York).  The  retreat  of  surface 
waters  to  sub-surface  courses  appears  to  have  been  going  on,  the 
writer  thinks,  since  remote  geological  epochs.  Whether  it  is 
proceeding  appreciably  still,  is  open  to  question,  but  as  early  as 
1861  this  was  mair  iained  by  a  French  geologist.  Many  explorers 
have  held  the  opinion  that  the  dried-up  ravines  of  the  Sahara  car- 
ried great  volumes  of  water  in  the  Quaternary  era.  De  Lap- 
parent  thought  that  during  that  same  era  the  bottom  of  the 
Grand  Canon  was  filled  with  a  much  more  powerful  current  than 
that  of  our  time.  The  levering  of  the  level  in  the  ancient  lakes 
of  Lahontan  and  Bonnavilie  (Great  Salt  Lake),  tbe  ancient 
rher  borders  and  terraces,  the  plateaus  of  Provence,  the 
desiccation  of  certain  regions  in  Africa.  Central  Asia,  etc.,  have 
long  been  pointed  to  as  signs  of  an  increasing  spread  of 
dryness.     Says  the  reviewer: 

•"But  most  of  all  it  is  the  recent  researches  in  the  interior  of  the 
ground  itself  which  have  '  transformed  from  a  hypothesis  to  a  cer- 
tainty the  idea  that  the  waters  are  gradually  making  their  escape 
into  the  sub-soil  and  that  there  is  a  substitution  of  a  modern 
subterranean  circulation  for  an  ancient  surface  circulation.' 
Martel  enumerates  and  describes  a  great  many  very  curious 
examples  of  the  disappearance  of  springs,  the  deepening  of  sub- 
terranean rivers,  the  going  dry  of  wells,  etc..  which  make  the 
future  desiccation  of  our  globe  seem  inevitable.  He  says  'hu- 
manity must  prepare  for  a  fight  with  thirst.' 

"One  of  the  most  convincing  of  the  arguments  offered  to  this 
effect  is  the  perforation  of  the  bottom  of  the  upper  galleries  in 


Illustrations  used  by  courtesy  of  "The  Scientific  American." 


WHERE   ONE    RIVER    WENT. 
Subterranean  river  entrance  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


caverns  where  subterranean  rivers  have  dried  up  in  the  course  of 
■gee  through  an  actual  drawing  off  of  their  waters  into  pro- 
founder  depths.  This  has  been  noted  particularly  in  many  of 
the  eaves  among  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Ken- 
tacky,  the  largest  cavern  in  the  world,  the  upper  galleries  are 
perforated  repeatedly  in  this  manner  by  great  orifices  through 
which  their  ancient  waters  have  eseapod. 


"Even  under  our  very  eyes  we  may  see  the  capture  of  waters 
by  the  depths  below.  The  valley  of  the  Nesque  now  loses  on  the 
top  of  Monieux  its  stream  of  water,  which  is  taken  captive  by  the 
famous  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  and  it  requires  very  \iolent  storms 
to  cause  even  a  temporary  flood  to  run  in  the  bed  of  this  superb 
dry  ravine. 

"There  is  a  lively  dispute  as  to  whether  this  process  has  been 
actually  manifested  during 
historic  times.  .  .  .  While 
a  number  of  authorities 
agree  that  there  is  evidence 
of  the  'tangible  visibility 
and  rapidity  of  the  phe- 
nomenon '  in  modern 
times,  others  hold  that 
there  has  been  no  percepti- 
ble diminution  of  the 
waters  upon  the  earth's 
surface  during  the  period 
of  historical  record." 


r  falls 


Still  another  controversy 
rages  as  to  causes.  Some 
geologists,  including  Mar- 
tel and  his  school,  ascribe 
it  to  the  enlargement  of 
fissures  in  the  subsoil,  to- 
gether with  a  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  rain.  Still 
another  school  makes  this 
last  cause  entirely  re- 
sponsible. Some  writers 
think  that  all  the  observed 
facts  proceed  only  from 
regional    changes    in    the 

distribution  of  rainfall,  and  thus  remain  purely  local;  others 
still  hold  that  there  is  a  progressive  desiccation  of  the  earth's 
surface,  but  declare  that  it  is  due  to  deforestation.  Still 
another  group  believe  that  the  phenomenon  is  due  to  the 
intensive  cultivation  of   the  soil. 


AN  UNDERGROUND  RIVER 

In  Montenegro,  from  its  entrance 
900  yards  above  sea  level,  to  the 
lowest  point  explored,  at  570  yards. 


HOW  NATURE  SWATS  THE  FLY —Nature's  method  for 
getting  rid  of  the  house-fly  is  thus  described  editorially  in  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram,  by  I.  Foster  Moore: 

"About  this  time  of  year,  as  the  cool  days  of  Autumn  begin 
to  make  us  think  that  the  morning  ablutions  are  getting  to  be 
more  or  less  of  a  nuisance,  you  will  notice,  now  and  again,  house- 
flies  on  the  window-panes,  walls,  or  any  convenient  place  which 
they  have  chosen. for  their  demise.  Your  probable  conclusion 
on  such  an  occasion  would  be  that  the  poor  thing  had  been 
overcome  by  the  autumn  chill,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  for 
Musca  domeslica  died  of  Empusa  musae  (sounds  bad  enough  to 
kill  anything).  If  you  should  examine  domestica,  beg  pardon, 
the  fly,  closely,  you  would  notice  that  the  body  was  slightly 
enlarged,  having  somewhat  the  color  of  yeast  and  something  of 
its  consistency;  also  the  filaments  of  this  yeast-like  substance 
have  glued  the  fly  to  its  resting-place.  Empusa  musae  is  a 
fungus  which  attacks  flies  from  early  in  the  fall  until  winter 
finishes  the  job.  This  section  is  very  favorable  to  the  fungus 
disease  of  the  house-fly,  as  moisture  in  the  air  causes  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  hyphal  bodies,  as  the  fungus  fragments  that  fill 
the  body  of  the  fly  are  called.  The  fly  is  at  lacked  by  floating 
spores,  which  attach  themselves  to  it  and  throw  out  a  thread 
which  inters  the  body  and.  by  budding  and  division,  as  in  the 
lower  protozoa,  eventually  fill  ths  victim  with  the  growth, 
feeding  on  the  softer  parts  until  death  ensues.  The  local  govern- 
ment hoard  on  public  health  and  medical  subjects  of  the  City 
of  London  started  a  campaign  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Julius 
Bernstein  for  a  detailed  study  of  this  fungus  and  an  attempt  to 
cultivate  the  spores  by  artificial  means,  hoping  to  use  it  in  thi 
destruction  of  the  house-fly  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  probable  that 
all  insects  have  some  fungus  growth  which  attacks  and  kills 
tin  in.  and  the  entomologists  have  already  studied  and  named 
many  of  them  which  attack  many  different  species.  So  the 
m\t  time  you  find  an  embalmed  flj  you  will  know  what  ails 
him.  Meanwhile  the  fungus  goes  on  performing  a  duty  which 
commands  our  gratitude  " 
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THE  "BLUE  BOY"  AND  THE  "TRAGIC  MUSE"  FOR  AMERICA 


TWO  BRITISH  INSTITUTIONS  have  finally  been 
sacrificed  to  Hard  Times.  Gainsborough's  "Blue 
Boy"'  and  Reynolds's  "Tragic  Muse"  are  reported  sold 
by  the  Duke  of  Westminster  to  a  firm  of  art  dealers,  and  their 
ultimate  destination  is  regarded  as  likely  to  be. found  in  this 
country.  To  call  these  two  pictures  national  institutions  is  not 
to  exaggerate  their  importance  in  the  realm  of  English  culture. 
To  bring  the  "Blue  Boy"  here  would  be  like  bringing  the 


value  nothing  in  the  way  of  painted  canvas  has  ever  reached  its 
selling  price,  which  is  reported  .to  be  £170,000  (nearly  $Q80,000). 
Its  coming  to  America  may  revive  a  lively  dispute  of  the 
last  centuries  when  New  York  auction  rooms  sold  to  the  late 
George  A.  Hearn  a  "Blue  Boy"  that  Mr.  Hearn  always  main- 
tained was  Gainsborough's  "original"  and  the  Duke  of 
Westminster's  but  a  "replica."  Of  the  two  pictures  the 
New  York  Herald  writes: 


(.  UNSBOBOl  <.H'S  "BLUE  BOY." 

A  national  Institution  supposedly  as  Immune  as  the  "Mona  Lisa,"  hut  sacrificed 

id  the  stress  <>f  Hard  Times. 


"Mona  Lisa"  from  France,  observes  the  New  York  Times. 
This  painting  was  the  repudiation  of  a  claim  that  blue  could  not 
be  used  at  the  predominant  color  of  a  picture.  Gainsborough 
mid  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  took  opposite  sides  in  litis  contention 
and  the  former  painted  the  picture  in  proof.     In  mere  money 


'This  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  was  painted  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  1783  when  the  actress  was  at 
the  zenith  of  her  career  and  apparently  a  year  or  two 
earlier  than  the  almost  equally  well-known  portrait  of 
her  in  walking-dress  by  Gainsborough.  The  gallant 
Sir  Joshua  was  so  delighted  with  the  work  that  when 
he  had  finished  it  he  said,  '  I  cannot  lose  this  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  my  name  to  posterity  on  the  hem 
of  your  garment.'  And  he  wrote  his  name — he  seldom 
signed  his  paintings — in  large  characters  upon  the 
gold  embroidered  border  of  the  dress.  In  1822  the 
painting  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Grosvenor 
family  and  remained  one  of  the  chief  pieces  of  their 
famous  private  gallery. 

"The  'Blue  Boy'  hung  in  the  same  gallery  until 
at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  it  was  removed 
for  safekeeping  to  the  National  Gallery.  This 
painting,  which  is  very  generally  considered  the 
best  of  Gainsborough's  works,  is  believed  to  be  the 
portrait  of  a  youthful  scion  of  the  house  of  Bottall, 
wealthy  iron  founders  of  London.  Its  name  is  said 
to  have  come  from  the  fact  that  it  was  painted  by 
Gainsborough  after  a  dispute  with  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds as  to  the  value  of  making  blue  the  predom- 
inant color  in  a  portrait.  From  the  family  of  the 
iron  founder  the  portrait  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Prince  George  of  Wales,  who  sold  it  to  a  famous 
beau  of  the  period,  John  Nesbitt.  It  was  acquired 
by  Earl  Grosvenor  and  added  to  his  collection  early 
in  the  last  century." 

The  sale  has  "created  endless  gossip  both  in 
artistic  and  social  circles  in  London,"  saj^s  a  cable 
dispatch  to  the  Herald.  The  Duke  of  Westminster, 
with  more  than  a  square  mile  of  London  property 
covered  by  the  fashionable  districts  of  Belgravia  and 
Mayfair,  is  "understood  to  be  the  one  peer  who  is 
not  in  serious  financial  difficulties."  When  great  art 
changes  hands  to-day  the  money  element  is  the  chief 
feature  of  discussion,  and  the  Herald  continues: 


"The  price  paid  for  the  two  paintings  is  said  to 
be  £200,000,  or  at  normal  rates  SI, 000,000,  the 
'Blue  Boy,'  according  to  report,  bringing  L'170,000, 
and  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  £30,000.  One 
of  the  highest  prices  previously  recorded  for  a  por- 
trait by  an  English  artist  was  the  ,12,000  guineas 
paid  early  in  1919  for  George  Romney's  picture  of 
the  Beckford  children,  in  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's 
collection.  Over  this  sale  began  the  lively  con- 
troversy, which  has  continued  ever  since  in  Great 
Britain,  regarding  the  dispersion  of  the  private  art 
treasures  of    England.      Il    was   really   the   first    lime 

that  the  country  found  itself  confronted    with    the  problem  of 
preserving  its  richesl  art  possessions. 
"One  of  the  reasons  for  this  was  that   the  wealthy  collector 

had  confined  himself  largely  to  the  Continent.  But  the  best  of 
the  private  collections  there  had  been  well  culled  over  and  what 
remained  came  to  be  rigorously   protected,  especially   in    I  laly, 
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France  and  the  Netherlands,  against  removal  from  the  country 
by  stringent  laws  and  high  export  taxes.  There  remained  thus 
but  one  source  in  Europe  for  the  obtaining  of  these  treasures,  and 
that  was  Great  Britain.  After-war  conditions  compelled  tne 
breaking  up  of  many  of  the  great  estates  and  also  forced  upon  the 
market  some  of  the  most  jealously  guarded  and  most  prized 
paintings  of  the  country.  Strong  appeals  were  made  to  British 
patriotism  for  the  retention  of  these  works  in  England.  A  plan 
of  purchase  through  public  subscription  of  the  Romnev  por- 
trait failed:  in  fact,  the  whole  effort  to  preserve  to  England 
her  famous  paintings,  either  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  export 
tax  or  the  formation  of  special  purchasing  funds,  failed*  because 
the  matter  was  complicated  through  the  demands  for  copy- 
rights and  concessions  to  modern  painters  and  their 
families. 

'That  the  two  famous  paintings  from  the  Duke 
of  Westminster's  gallery  will  come  to  America  for  a 
short  time  at  least,  is  a  matter  of  much  satisfaction. 
This  country  is  rapidly  becoming  the  home  of  the 
great  masterpieces  of  the  world.     A  London  com- 
ment on  the  sale  is  to  the  effect  that  after  all  there 
may  be  relief  in  the  fact  'that  it  is  the  generous 
wont  of  American  millionaires  to  leave  their  spoils 
of  European  art  treasures  to  public  galleries.'     This 
has  been  markedly  true  in  the  past.     Mr.  Morgan 
presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  art  treasures;  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Altman,  left  to  the  same  institution, 
is  perhaps  the  richest  collection  of  paintings  of  the 
Dutch  and  Xetherland  artists  outside  of  Holland. 
The  splendid  collection  of  old  masters'  works  left 
by  Mr.  Frick  will  also  no  doubt  eventually  be  open 
to  the  public.     There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
our  great  collectors  of  the  future  will  not  depart  from 
the  generous  policy  of  their  predecessors." 


ACTORS  BILKING  SHAKESPEARE 


NO  OTHER  PROFESSION  would  take  so  complacently 
the  charge  Mr.  Sothern  has  made  against  actors.  With 
ranks  overcrowded,  the  kind  of  players  needed  for  a 
Shakespearean  performance  are  barely  to  be  found  among  the 
denizens  of  our  stage.  Should  he  lose  the  faithful  group  he  has 
long  gathered  about  himself  and  Miss  Marlowe,  their  substitutes 
could  not  be  produced,  and  Shakespeare  would  have  to  be  shelved 
for  lack  of  fit  interpreters.  Worse  than  this,  when  these  veteran 
Shakespearean   players   proposed   founding  a   school    to   teach 


THE  MUSIC  ASSEMBLER— A  film  which  is 
merely  accompanied  by  more  or  less  "suitable" 
airs  of  the  rumty-tumty  order  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Musical  accompaniment  has  become  one  of  the 
exacting  features  of  a  successful  picture,  and  its 
creation  is  not  left  to  the  orchestra  leader,  but  to  the 
member  of  a  "new  profession"  which  the  London 
Daily  Mail  thus  describes: 

"A  rough-and-ready  formula  grew  up:  slow  waltz 
for  sentiment,  funeral  march  for  death  scene,  ragtime 
for  humor,  drum  for  motor-car.  But  no  real  subtlety 
in  the  provision  of  musical  atmosphere'  could  be 
achieved  unless  picture  and  accompaniment  were 
wedded  by  a  musician. 

"Hence  the  arrival  of  the  film  music  assembler— 
who  must  be  endowed  not  only  with  an  encyclo- 
pedic memory  of  musical  literature  and  a  highlv 
sensitive  dramatic  instinct,  but  also  be  himself  a 
gifted  composer  and  have  the  elaborate  possibilities 
of  orchestral  technique  at  his  fingers"  ends. 

"Sitting  in  the  darkness  of  the  private  theater, 
he  is  shown  the  film  repeatedly,  and  as  it  passes 
before  his  eyes  he  makes  lightning  memoranda  of 
the  various  motives  involved.     All  the  chief  char- 
acters, treated  by  the  modern  method,  must  have 
their  own  musical  motives;  the  subject  as  a  whole 
must  have  its  main  musical  theme;  every  incident  or  series  of 
incidents  must  be  either  musically  illustrated,,  harmonized  with 
or  commented  upon— sometimes  seriouslv,  sometimes  ironicallv 
but  always  with  the  object  of  providing    that   essential  factor 
an      atmosphere'— and     providing    it    at    exactlv    the     risrht 
instant.  ...  & 

"In  the  fulness  of  time  a  young  musician  may  become  as 
'elebrated  for  having  composed  the  incidental  music  to  a  film  as. 
My,  the  incidental  music  to  such  a  play  as  'Monsieur  Beaucaiiv  ' 
And  meanwhile  the  assembling  of  musically  atmospheric  passages 
their  dramatic  interruption  by  what  Handel  called  'valuable 
silences,  the  harmonious  linking  up  of  separate  tunes,  is  itself 
arriving  at  the  dignity  of  an  art.   .   . 

"Way  Down  East"  and  "The  Bigamist"  were  immediately 
nailed  as  masterly  Mendings  of  picture  and  music.  The  former's 
music  embellishment  is  the  work  of  an  American;  the  latter's 
was  that  of  an  Englishman.  David  Brooks." 


MRS.   SIDDON-   AS   THE     'TRAGIC   MUSK." 

Sold  by  England,    sought   by   France,   but   destined   for  America,   one  of   the   most 

famous  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  paintings. 


deportment,  diction  and  fencing— the  accomplishments  needed 
in  the  poetic  drama— they  found  no  pupils  willing  to  attend. 
Our  younger  actors  or  would-be  actors  were  satisfied  with  th«  m- 
selves  as  they  are.  "This  particular  instance. "  says  Mr.  J. 
Rankin  Towse  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  -has  its  signifi- 
cance because  it  illustrates  what  there  is  only  too  much  reason 
to  believe  is  a  widely  prevalent  attitude."     This: 

"As  Mr.  Sothern  justly  remarks,  proficiency  in  such  accom- 
plishments, with  all  that  it  implies  in  the  important  matters  of 
deportment,  diction,  an. I  gesture,  is  just  as  much  a  neeessarv 
equipment  in  all  the  better  forms  of  modern  drama  as  it  is  in  the 
romantic  or  classic.  The  almost  universal  neglect  of  it  fully 
accounts  for  that  lack  of  finish,  distinction,  and  real  vitalih 
charactenstic  of  many  contemporary  performances.  Too  many 
players,  he  hints,  have  an  aversion  t<»  anything  iik.'  systematic 
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study  or  hard  work.  They  are  content  to  rely  upon  the  prompt- 
ings of  what  they  are  pleased  to  consider  then-  own  intuitive 
genius.  Everybody  knows  what  that  means.  That  is  why 
there  arc  so  few  first  and  so  many  second-rate  actors.^ 

"Old  and  uncontradicted  as  these  arguments  are,  it  is  as  well 
that  they  should  be  borne  in  mind.  They  lead  to  an  unes- 
capable  conclusion.  The  theater,  of  course,  will  continue  to 
exisl  and.  after  a  fashion,  grow.  The  question  is  not  one  of 
survival  but  of  character  and  influence.  Few  will  dispute  the 
contention  of  Mr.  Sothern  that  it  is  only  by  great  plays  that 
great  acting  can  be  developed.  It  is  a  truism  which  has  its 
corollary.  Without  great  plays  there  can  be  no  great  actors. 
Doubtless  manv  players  have  reaped  fame  and  fortune  by  the 
display  of  some  extraordinary  faculty  in  pieces  of  no  inherent 
worth.  Liston  as  Paul  Pry,  Robson  in  'The  Porter's  Knot, 
Jefferson  as  Rip,  Owens  as  Sohn  Shingle,  E.  H.  Sothern  as 
Dundreary  are  examples  that  instantly  come  to  mind,  and  many 
others  might  be  quoted.  But  none  of  these  cases,  taken  in- 
dividually, would  justify  the  inclusion  of  the  performer  in  the 
exclusive  category  of  the  'great,'  because  there  was  nothing  in 
the  subject  matter  either  of  rare  conception  or  loftiness  of  ideal 
that  called  for  or  permitted  the  highest  type  of  powerful,  noble, 
or  imaginative  interpretation.  It  might  even  be  asserted  that 
the  artistic  dimensions  of  the  acting  are  precisely  limited  by  the 
intellectual  and  imaginative  proportions  of  the  play. 

"This,  after  all.  is  onlv  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  that  the 
play  is  the  thing!  Upon  it,  ultimately,  every  estimate  of  the 
theater  must  rest.  Clever  acting  occasionally  may  confer  a 
temporary  fictitious  value  upon  inferior  kinds  of  drama,  but 
cannot  give  it  worth  or  durability.  Moreover,  as  has  been 
proved  to  the  hilt  during  recent  decades,  a  general  decline  in  the 
standards  of  drama  must  inevitably  be  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  decay  in  the  general  efficiency  of  acting.  It  is 
this  consideration  that  makes  an  intelligent  direction  of  the 
theater  so  vital  to  its  future  not  only  from  the  artistic  but  from 
the  commercial  point  of  view." 

In  this  failure  of  the  stage  the  public  is  absolved  from  blame. 
They  demand  Shakespeare.  The  Sothern-Marlowe  Company 
has  been  appearing  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  and  will  move  to 
the  Century  Theater  in  New  York— the  largest  houses  these 
cities  afford  for  the  speaking  drama,  Mr.  Mantell,  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, Mr.  Lieber  and  Mr.  John  Barrymore  are  also  employers  of 
candidates  for  Shakespearean  acting.  But  apparently  the 
economic  law  of  supply  and  demand  parts  here.  The  Indianap- 
olis Star  comments: 

"People  who  attended  the  theater  years  ago  and  still  visit  it 
occasionally  will  agree  that  finished  acting  was  far  more  common 
then  than  now,  nor  was  it  confined  wholly  to  the  'stars.'  A 
good  manv  English  actors  came  to  America  in  those  days  and 
one  of  their  noticeable  characteristics  was  their  speech,  with  its 
clear  enunciation  and  pronunciation  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
voice  was  managed.  English  speech  as  we  often  hear  it  from 
casual  visitors  and  occasional  lecturers  is  not  always  clear  or  free 
from  faults  by  any  means,  so  that  the  vocal  powers  were  evidently 
helped  by  special  training.  But  our  own  leading  actors  were 
equally  satisfying  in  this  respect.     It  was  a  pleasure  to  listen 

to  them.  .   .       , 

"A  change  came  about,  however.  Vocal  training  began  to 
be  neglected.  Even  the  otherwise  great  Mansfield  had  an 
indistinctness  of  speech.  As  fine  an  actress  as  Mrs.  Fiske  has 
marred  her  career  by  her  failure  to  enunciate  clearly.  Once  the 
atag  d  as  a  model  of  what  correol  speech  should  be.    Now 

il  is  far  from  that.  Actors  and  actresses  too  often  clip  then- 
words  or  run  th(  m  together  or  fail  to  throw  their  voices  properly. 
There  are  happy  exceptions,  and  the  natural  conclusion  must  be 
thai  such  men  and  women  have  really  studied  their  art.  Bui 
ii  does  not  often  happen  that  any  one  on  the  stage  suggests 
Shakespearean  possibilities." 

The  rewards  thai  are  given  actore  or  the  rank  of  Mr.  Sothern 
would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  bait,  bul  is  the  same  thing  true 
of  the  Bupport?  Serein  might  lie  the  answer.  The  New  York 
Herald  almosl  touches  the  point : 

"There  are  constant  reports  thai  the  profession  of  acting  is 
overcrowded.  There  are  said  to  be  seven  applicants,  on  the  aver- 
age, for  every  available  post.  Yet  there  is  so  little  interest  in  one 
kind  of  acting  thai  Mr.  Sot  Ik  rn  and  other  distinguished  actors  of 


Shakespeare  are  able  only  with  great  difficulty  to  find  recruits  for 
their  companies.  One  branch  of  the  profession  certainly  does  not 
appear  to  be  overcrowded." 


DULL  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY 

HISTORY  AND  CONTEMPORARY  THOUGHT  have 
a  poor  show  in  the  teaching  of  our  schools  and  colleges. 
It  is  not  charged  that  teachers  do  not  know  enough, 
but  they  fail  to  impart  what  they  know  so  as  to  get  under  the 
skull   of  the  pupil.     The    reason    is    that    the  student    body 
have    intellectually    grown    out    of    hand.     "The  material    on 
which  we  operate,"  says  President  M.  Carey  Thomas  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  "the  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  and  the  students  in  our 
colleges,  has  been  transformed  under  our  hands  into  something 
entirely  new  and  strange."     The  apparatus  of  teaching,  lec- 
tures,  recitations  and   text-books,   belongs  to   the   scrap-heap, 
"especially  our  text-books."     She  thinks  that  not  alone  text- 
books, but  teachers,  college  executives  and  what  not  "are  no 
longer  vital  in  the  eyes  of  our  students."     Speaking  at  the 
Founders'   Day  celebration  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Miss 
Thomas  gave  the  younger  generation  a  place  hardly  granted 
them  by  the  most  advanced  modern  English  fiction.     "The 
profound   interests   to  which   they  vibrate,   their  currents   of 
passionate  thought,  sweep  by  us  in  secret  channels  unknown 
to  us."     And  to  choose  an  illustration  she  takes  Wells's  "Outline 
of  History"  as  the  kind  of  book  this  "passionate"  generation 
ought  to  be  set  to  study.     Reported  in  the  New  York  Times 
her  words  are: 

"It  is  history  of  a  wholly  new  kind,  and  makes  a  world-wide 
appeal  to  the  younger  generation.  Its  inaccuracies,  if  there  are 
any  that  are  avoidable  in  so  vast  an  undertaking,  do  not  matter 
at  all  in  comparison  to  its  gripping  qualities.  Yet  how  few 
historians  are  making  use  of  it.  One  courageous  professor  told 
me  that  he  was  using  it,  and  he  added  that  to  his  astonishment 
his  habitually  indifferent  men  students  turned  into  famished 
kittens  and  lapped  it  up  like  new  milk.  All  our  text-books  must 
be  rewritten  from  this  new  point  of  view. 

"But  this  new  and  almost  universal  appreciation  of  the  power 
of  education  has  brought  upon  us  what  I  regard  as  the  most 
terrible  menace  to  American  schools  and  colleges  and  to  free  and 
liberal  thought  that  has  come  in  my  lifetime.  The  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  Boards  of  Education,  Americanization 
societies,  American  Legions  and  organizations  of  every  kind  are 
demanding  that  children  and  college  students  should  be  taught 
patriotism,  concrete  citizenship  and  100  per  cent.  Americanism. 
This  means  that  school  teachers  and  college  professors,  as  yet 
only  in  public  schools  and  State  universities,  but  unless  the 
movement  is  determinedly  opposed  sooner  or  later  everywhere, 
are  being  required  to  teach  not  how  to  make  things  as  they 
should  be,  but  that  things  as  they  are  right;  that  the  United 
States  Constitution,  as  written  134  years  ago,  is  perfect;  that 
our  highly  unsatisfactory  Government  must  not  be  criticized; 
that  the  United  States  flag,  which,  as  we  all  know,  flies  ovet 
manv  cruel  injustices  which  we  hope  to  set  right,  must  be 
reverenced  as  a  sacred  symbol  of  unchanging  social  order,  of 
politieal  death  in  life.  , 

"The  Lusk  law  passed  in  New  York  State  is  a  hideous  example 
of  what  may  happen  any  day  in  any  and  every  State.  II  is 
impossible  to  teach  in  our  schools  definite  political  or  religious 
doctrine  without  arousing  conflicting  parties,  one  .taction  of 
Which  will  surelv  rise  up  and  rend  the  other.  All  the  conserva- 
tive forces  now  in  control  of  the  world  are  seizing  upon  tins 
nropaeandisl  teaching  in  order  to  capture  the  younger  generation 
and  so  save  their  ancient  privileges.  What  this  perversion  <rf 
education  did  for  Germany  if  may  easily  do  for  the  Urntea 
St;,),  B  We  need  n„u  progressive  leadership  of  the  most  liberal 
kind  to  save  the  world  from  revolution.  Il  can  come  onl.\ 
from  the  younger  generation  nov  in  school  and  college.  In  our 
generation  there  is  no  such  light  or  leading.  One  hundred  pei 
cenl  Americanism  such  as  this  will  strangle  free  thought  in  its 
cradle  Cut-and-dried  opinions  on  practical  matters  are  almost 
sure   to    be  wrong.     Agreement  on  contemporary  questions  is 

impossible.  .  .,  .  ,   „ 

■•If  our  young  people  are  to  be  instructed   what    to  think  on 
controversial  subjects  of  contemporary  politics,   teachers  an< 
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professors  must  teach  the  majority  opinion  held  by  Beards  of 
Trustees  and  Boards  of  Education  and  the  communities  in  which 
they  teaeh.  There  is  no  other  way  out.  Otherwise  their 
official  heads  will  inevitably  roll  into  the  basket.  Our  professors 
and  teachers  will  then  become  timorous  souls  with  no  light  and 
leading.  Now  is  the  time  above  all  others  to  affirm  as  never 
before  the  freedom  of  teaching  and  freedom  of  opinion,  to  refuse 
utterly  to  teach  cut-and-dried  opinions,  to  claim  as  our  highest 
right  liberty  to  train  our  students  to  think  for  themselves  and  to 
work  out  for  themselves  after  they  leave  school  and  college  then- 
own  practical  applications.  Unless  the  youth  of  the  world  now 
in  school  and  college  can  develop  leadership  there  will  be  none  in 
the  next  generation.  Without 
vision  our  civilization  will 
surely  perish." 

Refusing  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  sweeping  elo- 
quence of  the  speaker,  de- 
scribed by  The  Independent 
as  "but  one  of  a  host  of 
up-to-the-minute  educational 
reformers,"  this  paper  ana- 
lyzes the  particular  book  she 
"wishes  to  substitute  for  the 
outworn  methods  of  the  past." 
And  in  doing  this  it  calls  to 
its  aid  the  long  review  of 
Wells's  book  by  Dr.  J.  S. 
Schapiro  appearing  in  The 
Nation.  The  reviewer  is  called 
"a  professor  whose  radicalism 
does  not  submerge  his  learn 
ing  or  his  regard  for  truth." 
We  quote: 

"For  Mr.  Wells's  'unusual 
powers  of  imagination.'  for  his 
capacity  to  write  'superlatively 
well,'  for  his  power  of  holding 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  for 
his  extraordinary  feat  in  pre- 
senting the  story  of  prehistoric 
man,  and  of  man's  forerunners, 
In  a  way  at  once  scientific  and 
thrilling,  the  reviewer  has  un- 
qualified admiration.  Far  dif- 
ferent is  it  with  Mr.  Wells's 
treatment  of  the  history  of 
the  past  two  thousand  years. 
Is  this — as  Miss  Thomas  non- 
chalantly assumes — because  of 
his  occasional  inaccuracies? 
Not    at   all.     'Altho  he  makes 

errors,'  says  the  reviewer,  'his  story  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  Modern  Times  is  tragically  disappoint- 
ing in  view  of  the  hopes  he  has  raised  in  the  earlier  sections.' 
Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  specifications: 

"The  various  periods  and  countries  are  badly  integrated,  and 
the  reader  loses  sight  completely  of  the  great  path  that  humanity 
lias  traveled  since  its  appearance  on  the  earth. 

"Book  V  is  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire.  As  may  be 
expected,  the  children  of  Mars  fare  badly  at  the  hands  of  the 
anti-militarist  Mr.  Wells.  .  .  .  The  Roman  Empire  was  "a 
colossally  ignorant  and  unimaginative  empire.''  It  foresaw 
nothing.  It  had  no  conception  of  statecraft.  .  .  .  Even 
tho  one  may  dislike  the  Romans,  the  fact  nevertheless  re- 
mains that,  during  a  period  of  six  centuries,  they  did  unify  the 
Western  world  and  did  create  a  world  polity  -that  thing  so 
much  desired  by  Mr.  Wells;  they  did  create  the  system  of  private 
law  upon  which  modern  jurisprudence  is  largely  based;  they 
did  create  an  administrative  system  which  functions  to  this  day 
in  Latin  Europe. 

"He  gives  us  no  evidence  of  being  aware  of  the  \ast  social 
changes  that  were  taking  place  during  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  the  silent  economic  massacre  of  the  lower  middle 
classes,  the  sinking  of  the  free  laborers  to  a  condition  of  serfdom, 
the  race  suicide — phenomena  that  surely  offer  some  explanation 
for  the  decay  of  the  Roman  world. 
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"So  deeply  hostile  is  Mr.  Wells  to  Christianity  that  when 
he  does  say  something  nice  about  it  he  says  something  which 
is  erroneous.'  " 

A  footnote  to  the  review  appended  by  one  of  The  Nation's 
editors  speaks  of  the  history  as  "one  of  the  great  English  pam- 
phlets"; and  The  Independent  echoes: 

"A  great  'pamphlet'  it  certainly  is;  and  the  word  may  well 
serve  to  define  the  issue  between  our  colleges  on  the  one 
hand    and   the   up-to-the-minute    reformers    on   the    other.      Is 

the  latest  thrilling  pamphlet 
— however  brilliant  in  nature 
and  however  expanded  in 
size — to  furnish  the  ground 
work  of  the  education  of  our 
young  men  and  women?  Is 
it  to  be  the  chief  concern 
of  the  colleges  to  feed  the 
minds  of  our  'new  and 
strange'  young  people  with 
stuff  which  they  will  'turn 
to  like  famished  kittens'  and 
Ma))  up  like  new  milk,'  as  Miss 
Thomas  tells  us  has  happened 
with  Well's  -Outline'?  Is 
their  desire  fo."  a  delightful 
thrill  to  be  gratified  at  the  cost 
of  the  sense  of  intellectual  re- 
sponsibility, to  say  nothing  of 
the  habit  of  sober  study  and 
painstaking  thought?  The  no- 
tion that  either  in  history  or  in 
any  other  subject,  a  propa- 
gandist pamphlet  that  brushes 
aside  all  difficulties — that  pre- 
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Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  who  thinks  teachers  of  to-day  fail  to  get 
under  the  skulls  of  their  pupils. 


sents  everything  from  the 
simplified  standpoint  of  afacile 
writer  exploiting  a  pet  theory 
— can  give  to  students  that 
intellectual  equipment  which 
is  the  prime  purpose  of  the 
colleges  is  worthy  rat  her  of 
some  happy-thought  journa- 
list than  of  a  representative  of 
learning  or  culture." 


comparatively   few   downright 


FORGETTING  HOW  TO 
READ — Once  a  person  has 
heen  taught  how  to  read  it  has 
Seemed  that  he  ought  to  remain 
literate.  But  war-time  statis- 
tics have  shown  that  this  has 
not  been  the  case.  A  primary  education  has  not  insured  that 
a  pupil  would  go  through  life  with  ability  to  read,  nor  is  that 
education  necessarily  to  blame,  argues  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, "tho  when  anything  goes  wrong  it  is  customary  in  this 
country  to  blame  the  schools."  The  cause  might  equally  lie 
outside,  and  demands  an  investigation. 

"Society  is  not  wrong  in  looking  to  education  for  a  cure  of 
many  of  the  ills  that  afflict  it.  But  it  is  mistaken  about  the  dose. 
Primary  schooling  cannot  be  counted  upon  as  a  kind  of  vaccina- 
tion which  will  last  through  life.  If  men  lead  illiterate  lives 
early  instruction  will  not  save  a  considerable  part  of  them  from 
lapsing  into  illiteracy.  And  even  if  by  intensive  methods 
everybody  could  be  carried  onward  and  upward  to  the  point 
of  reading  newspapers,  consider  how  main  other  things  which 
the  schools  are  painfully  trying  to  teach  must  be  forgotten  be- 
cause of  neglect.  It  is  not  fair  to  put  all  the  blame  on  the 
schools;  pari  of  it  is  -'attend  among  individuals  too  dull, 
shiftless,  and   indolent    to  use  what    education   they   have,   but   a 

good  deal  of  it  can  be  traced  Btraight  back  to  society  as  a  whole 
which  has  been  steadily  dumping  it-  problems  upon  the  school- 
without  granting  enough  time  and  monej  for  their  solution. 
The  schools  have  been  exhaustively  investigated;  now  let  us 
have  a  little  investigation  of  why  millions  of  adults  have  for- 
gotten how    to  read." 


RELIGION  -AND  -  S  O  C I AL-  SERVICE 


THE   DISPUTE  OVER  THE   HOLY   LAND 


RESCUE  PALESTINE  from  the  'Jewish  danger,"  runs  a 
recent  appeal  said  to  have  been  sent  to  President  Harding 
by  an  Arab  delegation  journeying  to  this  country  on  the 
same  ship  with  a  Zionist  delegation  coming  to  spur  on  the  cause 
of  Zionism.     The  Arab  Mohammedans  and  native  Christians 


■  •  We  intend  to  abate  no  jot  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  us  by  the 
Balfour  Declaration,  and  recognition  of  that  fact  by  the  Arabs 
is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  satisfactory 
relations  between  Jew  and  Arab.  Their  temporary  refusal  to 
recognize  that  fact  compels  us  to  give  thought  to  the  means  by 
winch  we  can  best  safeguard  our  Yishub  against  aggression.  Sett- 
protection  is  an  elemental  duty.    But  we  proclaim  most  solemnly 


of   Zionism       The  Arao   iuouauimeuau=  «*u^   ^^.v.    . proiwtiun  is  *u  cicmou.™  — ..■     — --      -*  4.v,^„„v,+ 
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effect  the  Balfour  Declaration,  because,  they  say.  the  Zionists 
wi<h  "to  evict  and  dispossess  the  Arab  population  of  Palestine,' 
where  now  Jewish  colonists  are  engaged  in.  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  rehabilitation  of  the  home  of  their  ancestors.     The 
Balfour   Declaration,   issued   in   November,    1917,   approves,   it 
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Jewish  farmers  find  American  plows  handier  than  the  sharp  sticks  their  fathers  used 


will  be  recalled,  "the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  national 
home  for  the  Jewish  people,"  and  states  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  use  their  best  endeavors  to  facilitate  this  object,  while 
ai  the  same  time  reserving  to  all  non-Jewish  communities  then- 
full  civil  and  religious  rights.     So,  reasons  The  Day,  a  New  York 
Jewish   paper,   "the  whole  world  knows  that  the  Zionists  are 
coming  to  Palestine  not  to  destroy,  but  to  build.     The  Zionist 
ideal  has  always  been  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  Arab  popula- 
tion, which  has  everything  to  gain  from  a  populous  and  prosper- 
ous Palestine."     The  Arabs,  however,  appear  to  have  visions  of 
their  country,  their  holy  places,  and  their  lands  taken  from  then. 
and  given  to  strangers,  and  of  being  gradually  forced  out  by  a 
massed  immigration  of  Jews.    The  native  Christians,  allied  with 
the  Mohammedans  in  this  cause,  have  said  in  various  utterances 

thai    they   will   ..ever  agree  to  live  under  a  Jewish  government. 

The  Vatican,  too,  has  definitely  arrayed  itself  among  the  Zionists' 
enemies,  declares  the  Chicago  laraelite,  an  anti-Zionist  paper. 
..;,,„!  ^  i',,pe  has  appealed  to  the  Christian  Powers  to  counter- 
act Zionist  activities  in  the  Boly  Land." 

Bu1  the  Zionists  assure  the  native  peoples  that  their  fears  are 
groundless.  "Our  policy  in  regard  to  the  Arabs,  as  in  regard  to 
all  our  problems,  is  clear  and  straightforward,"  said  Dr.  Chan,, 

\\Yi/.man„.  president,  in  his  address  to  the  Twelfth  Zionist    Con- 

Kr,  ently  held  at  Carlsbad.     He  declares,  further re,  we 

read  in  presa  dispatch. 


of  aggression,  no  intention  of  trespassing  on  the  legitimate  rights 
of  our  neighbors.  We  look  forward  to  a  future  in  which  Jew  and 
\rab  will  live  side  by  side  in  Palestine,  and  work  conjointly  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Nothing  will  stand  in  the  way  of 
such  a  future",  when  once  our  neighbors  realize  that  our  rights  are 
as  serious  a  matter  to  us  as  their  rights  are  to  them. 

In  trying  to    assuage   the  animosities 
and  suspicions  of  both  sides,  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel,  the  British  High  Commissioner 
under  the   mandate,  and   himself   a  dis- 
tinguished Jew.  occupies  a  difficult  posi- 
tion.    He  has  been  accused  of  being  too 
lenient  with  Arab  outbreaks  on  the  one 
hand,    and     of     being    not    sufficiently 
Zionistic  on  the  other.    However,  in  his 
recent  report  to  Parliament  he  declares 
that   the  policy  of    the  British  Govern- 
ment  "contemplates   the   satisfaction  of 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of   the  Jewish 
race  throughout  the  world  in  relation  to 
Palestine,    combined    with    a    full    pro- 
tection   of    the    rights    of    the    existing 
population."     He  is  convinced   that  the 
means  can   be  found  to  effect  this  com- 
bination, and   says:   "The   Zionism  that 
is  practicable  is  the  Zionism  that  fulfils 
this  essential  condition."     It  is  the  clear 
duty   of   the   Mandatory   Power,   insists 
the  Commissioner  further,  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  the  Arab  population,  for  "if  the  growth  of  Jewish 
influence  were  accompanied  by  Arab  degradation,  or  even  by  a 
neglect  to  promote  Arab  advancement,  it  would  fail  mono  of  its 
essential  purposes.     The  grievance    of    the   Arab    would  be  a 
discredit  to  the  Jew,  and  in  the  result  the  moral  influence  of 
Zionism  would  be  gravely  impaired."     Then  too— 

"Simultaneously,  there  must  be  satisfaction  of  thaV sentiment 
regarding  Prdestine-a  worthy  and  ennobling  f^^^' 
in  increasing  degree,  animates  the  Jewries  oi  the  world.  The 
aspirations  of  these  fourteen  millions  of  people  also  have  a  right 
to  b* considered.  They  ask  for  the  opportunity  to  establish  a 
'home'  in  lie  land  which  was  the  political,  and  has  always  been 
t  e,"ligious,  center  of  their  race.  They  ask  that  this  home  should 
nossesTnational  characteristics  in  language  and  custom,  in  in- 
tellectual interests,  in  religious  and  political  institutions. 

•  ?1  s  is !  not  to  say  that  Jewish  immigration  is  to  involve  Arab 
emigration,  that  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  country,  through 
the  development  Of  Jewish  enterprises,  is  to  be  a  the  oxpons 
!  (1  l  „;,,,„  ben6fl1  of  the  Arabs,  that  the  use  oi  Hebrew  is  to 
1  y  the  disappearance  of  Arable,  thai  the  estabhshment  of 
LZted  Councils  in  the  Jewish  Community  for  the  pontro  ot  its 
££? fa .tobTfollowed  by  the  subjection  of  the  Arabs  to  therule 
lose  Councils.     In  a  word,  the  degree  to  which  Jewish t  na- 

tomalaspira. s  can  be  fulfilled  in  Palestine  is  conditioned  hy. 

the  rights  of  the  present  inhabitants. 

Bu1  ,,„.  ,,,,,.  that  Palestine  will  eventually  become  a  Jewish 
political  state  persists,  whether  or  not  Li  Is  the  result  oi  agita- 
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tion,  and,  says  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  "it  is  just  this 
threatened  process  of  absorption  which  the  Arab  is  determined 
to  resist."  Syrians,  Mohammedans,  Christians,  and  even  Jews, 
loudly  protest  against  the  consummation  of  the  plan,  declares 
The  Christian  Observer  (Presbyterian).  "All  parties  alike  are 
antagonistic  to  the  Zionist  movement,  which  aims  at  the 
settlement  of  Palestine  with  a  class  of  Jews,  either  extremely 
poor  or  extremely  devout,"  in  neither  case  "desirable  material 
from  which  to  build  up  a  new  commonwealth.  .  .  .  Thus 
'the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,'  and  we  can  only  stand  by 
and  study  with  absorbed  interest  the  slow  unfolding  of  the 
roll  of  destiny  as  regards  the  Holy  Land  and  the  promises  of 
the  Book  concerning  it." 


PROTESTANT  GROWTH  IN  FRANCE 

SURVIVING  THE  AGE-LONG  RELIGIOUS  WARS, 
Protestantism  in  France  is  to-day  declared  to  be  in  a 
nourishing  condition,  according  to  the  first  complete  report 
to  reach  this  country  since  the  armistice,  and  there 
are  said  to  be  factors  in  its  growth  which  indicate 
that  its  roots  have  withstood  all  efforts  to  weed 
them  out  and  are  at  last  firmly  established  in  the 
soil.  Protestantism  had  its  beginning  in  France 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  under 
the  Huguenots,  and,  in  spite  of  continued  and 
violent  conflict,  received  so  many  converts  that  in 
1561  there  were  2,150  Reformed  churches.  But,  at 
length,  the  sanguinary  outbreaks  against  the  new 
faith  culminated  in  the  tragic  "Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day,"  which  is  branded  with  other 
persecutions  as  "odious"  by  The  Catholic  Ency- 
clopedia. These  had  their  effect,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Hugue- 
nots, who  had  once  formed  a  tenth  of  the 
population,  were  reduced  to  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sands. In  1802,  according  to  The  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  there  were  left  only  121  pastors  and 
171  churches;  in  Paris  there  was  only  a  single 
church  with  a  single  pastor.  The  Church  had  no 
faculty  or  theology,  no  schools,  no  Bible  societies, 
no  asylums,  no  orphanages,  no  religious  literature. 
Xow,  according  to  the  Statesman's  Year  Book, 
there  are  about  1,000,000  Protestants  in  France, 
and  a  comparative  study  of  the  report  contained 
in  the  Agenda-Annuaire  Protestant  for  1921  with 
the  report  of  1918,  writes  Reginald  L.  McAll  in 
The  Intelligencer  (Reformed  Church),  reveals  some 
additional  interesting  facts.  Excluding  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  there  are,  according  to  Air.  McAll's 
summary,  840  ordained  ministers,  as  compared 
with  872  on  the  list  of  1918,  a  decrease  explained  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  ministers  were  mobilized, 
many  of  them  never  to  return  to  their  work.  In  this 
figure  are  represented  seven  denominations,  of  which  the 
two  branches  of  the  Reformed  Church  number  together  644 
clergy.  The  Lutherans  have  73,  Eglise  Libre  (Free  Church), 
42;  Evangelical  Methodists,  28;  Baptists,  28,  and  various  inde- 
pendent churches,  15.  In  addition,  there  are  ten  French  pastors 
working  under  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
their  home  missionary  work  these  churches  maintain,  or  assist  in 
supporting,  more  than  550  preaching  stations,  annexes  or  Sunday 
schools,  which  possess  their  own  buildings.  Many  of  these  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Socii'te  (Vntrale  Evangelique  and  the 
Mission  Populaire,  while  the  Geneva  Evangelical  Society  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  furnish  many  lay  helpers  and 
colporteurs  for  evangelistic  work.  The  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
restores  to  France  a  large  number  of  Protestants,  ehieth  Luther- 


ans.    Among  them  are  209  ministers,  who  serve  265  churches. 
The  vitality  of  all  these  churches  is  exprest,  we  are  informed: 

"Firstly,  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  their  Christian  philan- 
thropy and  social  service.  They  support  53  hospitals  and  general 
asylums,  including  the  well-known  Asiles  John-Bost  at  Laforce, 
established  in  1848.  Local  charities  and  mutual  aid  societies 
exist  all  over  the  country.  Thirty  orphanages  care  for  girls  and 
nineteen  for  boys.  Some  of  the  twenty-four  institutional  plants 
for  special  work  are  noteworthy.  One  hundred  Patronages  serve 
as  social  centers  and  homes  for  children  and  young  men  and 
women. 

Several  agencies  have  developed  for  sending  young  people 
and  children  to  the  country  in  the  summer,  and  permanent 
country  homes  are  being  purchased  by  the  Mission  Populaire. 
.  .  .  There  are  about  sixty  Protestant  schools,  and  the  number 
is  increasing.  The  two  most  important  theological  faculties  of 
Paris  and  Montpelier  report  a  shortage  of  students.  Many 
French  pastors,  however,  come  from  the  five  Protestant  semi- 
naries in  Switzerland. 

"The  foreign  missionary  activity  of  French  Protestants  gives 
further  evidence  of  their  vitality.  In  the  French  West  Africa 
colonies,  for  which  they  are  entirely  responsible,  there  are  179 
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French  missionaries,  both  men  and  women.  In  1918  the  number 
was  185.  This  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  missionary  for  every 
five  pastors  at  home.  The  corresponding  ratio  for  the  yoax  1918 
in  the  United  States  was  one  to  sixteen. 

"The  record  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered 
that  most  of  the  French  churches  aro  small,  and  weak 
financially. 

"Yet  we  find  that  in  L918  the  French  churches  gavo  for  foreign 
missions  16.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  money  they  raised.  At  that  time 
American  Protestants  gave  about  8.3  per  cent,  for  their  foreign 
work,  or  about  one-half  the  proportion  raised  in  France.  Wlrile 
the  financial  data  for  1920  is  not  at  hand,  we  certainly  have  far 
to  go  to  equal  the  sacrifices  being  made  to-day  by  French  Pro 
tants  to  -pread  the  Gospel  in  their  own  mission  fields.  .  .  . 

■■Rut  most  important  of  all.  the  Agenda  indicates  that  the  vigor 
of  French  Protestantism  is  due  to  the  spiritual  fidelity  and  intel- 
lectual integrity  of  its  leaders.  While  using  institutional  methods 
with  great  skill,  they  allow  nothing  to  obscure  their  tir>t  aim.  that 
of  saving  souls.  They  have  tire,  they  preach  the  faith  once  deliv- 
•  red  to  the  saints,  and  they  are  reaching  the  unchurched  masses 
of  the  French  people." 
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RELIGION  RISING  ABOVE  GENESIS 

UNFETTERED  THINKING  in  theology  will  not  do 
violence  to  our  religion,  asserts  that  liberal  thinker, 
Dean  W.  R.  Inge,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London, 
whose  own  theology  apparently  has  in  nowise  been  shaken  by 
rejection  of  the  accounts  in  Genesis  and  acceptance  of  the  theory 
of  evolution.  To  ascribe  only  legendary  origins  to  these  accounts, 
lie  declares  in  effect,  does  not  impair,  but  rather  strengthens, 
his  belief  in  Clod.  "The  Gloomy  Dean,"  as  he  is  familiarly 
known  in  England,  is  regarded  as  their  arch  enemy  by  evange- 
lists of  the  old  school  and  by  the  modern  literalists,  and  he 
has  frequently  been  challenged  in  press  and  pulpit  for  his  open 
rejection  of  certain  cardinal  teachings  common  to  both  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  branches  of  the  Christian  Church. 
To  him  this  means  that  there  are  many  persons  who  think  that 
whatever  advances  may  be  made  in  human  knowledge,  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  must  remain  congealed  and  petrified, 
forbidden  to  change  in  any  particular.  Yet,  he  declares,  this 
sort  of  religion,  which  is  kept  in  a  watertight  compartment, 
which  never  has  interchange  of  play  on  secular  experience, 
which  leaves  its  problems  of  faith  and  practise  to  the  priest 
to  work  out,  has  proved  impotent  for  the  regeneration  of  society. 
"The  failure  of  Christainty"  has  become  a  commonplace,  and 
he  argues  in  The  Evening  Standard  (London)  that  "it  was  unable 
to  prevent  the  World  War;  it  did  nothing  to  prevent  the  war 
from  being  waged  with  unexampled  barbarity;  it  has  had  no 
success  in  mitigating  the  bitter  antagonism  of  class  against 
class."  Therefore,  "something  is  clearly  wrong.  We  have  a 
great  and  costly  machinery  for  bringing  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
to  bear  on  the  world,  and  its  influence  seems  to  be  very  small 
indeed."  Now,  however,  that  "materialism  and  secularism 
have  landed  Europe  in  a  terrible  disaster,"  he  thinks  there  is  a 
chance  that  men  will  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  religion  of  Christ 
— if  put  before  them  as  a  form  of  practical  idealism — as  a  way 
of  living  based  on  the  standard  of  values  found  in  the  New 
Testament.     As  things  are, 

"The  enemy  of  Christianity  is  secularism — that  false  standard 
of  values  which  takes  life  in  the  world,  the  world  of  the  senses, 
the  world  of  claims  and  counter-claims,  as  the  ultimate  reality. 
This  creed  of  'practical  men'  has  proved  impracticable;  it  has 
brought  our  civilization  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  We  Christians 
believe  that  we  know  the  way  out;  and  we  wish  to  see  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  truth  put  fairly  and  simply  before  our  gen- 
eration. 

"We  believe  that  Christianity,  as  a  moral  and  spiritual 
revelation,  is  final;  we  none  of  us  wish  to  alter  it  in  any  way. 
Hut  we  find  that  one  of  the  obstacles  which  prevent  it  from 
being  accepted  is  that  it  is  brought  before  the  people  mixed 
up  with  a  great  deal  of  obsolete  science.  A  few  centuries  ago 
ii  was  thought  that  we  must  choose  between  Christ  and  Galileo. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  we  must  choose  between 
Christ  and  Darwin." 

Hut  every  educated  man,  says  the  Dean,  knows  that  the 
main  facts  of  organic  evolution  are  firmly  established,  and  that 
they  are  very  different  from  the  legends  borrowed  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews  from  the  Babylonians.  These  stories,  lie  asserts, 
"are  no  part  of  the  Christian  religion;  they  are  not  part  of 
religion  at  all."  Nor  have  the  discoveries  of  science  "diminished 
the    awe   and    reverence    which    we    owe    to    the    Creator   of    the 

universe."  Similarly  "our  faith  can  hold  its  own  without 
difficulty  in  the  field  of  philosophy.  It  is  practical,  not  theoreti- 
cal, materialism  which  is  the  danger,  and  those  who  are  affected 
by  it  are  not  scientists,  critics,  or  philosophers,  but  people  of 
a  very  different  -tamp."  And  here  Dr.  Inge  asserts  his  belief 
that  in  the  field  of  Christian  mysticism  "is  the  region  in  which 
immediate    crtainlv     of    the    reality    of    the    spiritual    world    is 

attainable."     Some   "have    had    moments   at    least    in    which 

they  have  pa8Sed  beyond  the  veil."      So, 


"The  cause  of  religion  must  be  won  on  its  own  field — that 
of  the  devout  life  Religion  can  be  neither  proved  nor  disproved 
by  anything  outside  itself.  It  is  real  to  those  who  live  in  it; 
it  justifies  itself  progressively  to  those  who  will  make  the  neces- 
sary sacrifices  in  order  to  find  the  pearl  of  great  price.  All 
the  best  modern  thought  is  converging  in  this  direction.  In  a 
sense,  it  makes  the  attainment  of  truth  more  difficult,  because 
"it  takes  all  there  is  of  us'  to  win  it;  but  it  also  makes  it  much 
simpler. 

"We  are  not  required  to  do  violence  to  our  reason  by  reject- 
ing the  assured  results  of  modern  research.  It  will  be  a  happy 
.day  when  we  feel  ourselves  free,  as  indeed  we  are.  Every 
branch  of  truth  is  sacred;  every  new  discovery  of  the  methods 
of  nature  is  a  new  revelation  of  the  law  of  God's  world.  Truth, 
Beauty  and  Goodness  are  the  three  attributes  under  which 
the  Creator  is  known  to  us;  or,  if  we  prefer  it,  we  may  use  St. 
John's  words  and  say  that  God  is  Light,  Life  and  Love.  In 
Him  is  no  darkness — no  obscurantism — at  all. 

"Traditional  Christianity  must  be  simplified  and  spiritualized. 
It  is  at  present  encumbered  by  bad  science  and  caricatured  by 
bad  economics,  both  of  them  the  result  of  latent  materialism. 
Real  Christianity  is  'an  other-worldly  religion,'  inasmuch  as 
it  'looks  not  at  the  things  that  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  that 
are  not  seen.'  But  the  things  that  are  not  seen  are  the  strongest 
things  in  the  world.  We  have  tried  in  vain  to  transform  society 
by  trying. experiments  with  the  machinery  of  a  secularist  civil- 
ization. We  might  as  well  try  to  lift  ourselves  by  our  boot-laces, 
as  an  American  said. 

"It  is  other-worldliness  which  alone  can  transform  the  world. 
This  is,  in  Matthew  Arnold's  words,  the  secret  and  the  method 
of  Christ;  and  the  more  cominced  we  are  of  this,  the  less  dis- 
posed we  shall  be  to  stake  the  existence  of  our  faith  on  super- 
stitions which  are  the  religion  of  the  irreligious  and  the  science 
of  the  unscientific." 

A  DRIVE  TO  RECRUIT  CATHOLIC  YOUTH 

A  VIGOROUS  CATHOLIC  MOVEMENT  is  on  through- 
out the  world  to  recruit  membership  in  Catholic  Youth 
societies,  which  correspond  in  general  aim  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  organized  under  Protestant  auspices.  Considerably  more 
than  a  million  members  were  represented,  we  are  told,  at  the 
international  congress  recently  held  in  Rome,  where  Pope  Bene- 
dict said  that  "they  are  the  hope  of  the  Church  of  the  future." 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  North  and  South  America  were  repre- 
sented. Even  China  had  a  spokesman  at  the  congress.  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  News  service, 
which  supplies  the  Catholic  papers, 

"Reports  submitted  by  the  delegates  showed  that  the  organi- 
zation of  Catholic  young  men  in  Europe  had  been  growing  very 
successfully  notwithstanding  the  social  and  economic  upheavals 
caused  by  the  World  War.  In  Austria  there  are  600  young  men's 
organizations  with  300,000  members.  Belgium  has  300  clubs 
and  10,000  members.  There  are  86,000  members  in  the  young 
nun's  association  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  3,162  clubs  with 
340,000  members  in  Germany.  The  French  Catholic  Juvenile 
Association  had  150,000  members  before  the  war,  but  this  total 
has  been  materially  reduced. 

"Thus  far  China  has  no  separate  organization  of  young  men, 
hut  Catholic  youth  of  the  Republic  are  numerous  and  zealous. 
Their  activities  are  really  part  of  the  general  ( 'atholic  movement. 
Spain  has  a  national  confederation  of  Catholic  students.  Its 
membership  is  about  15,090.  In  Holland  both  young  men  and 
young  women  are  organized.  The  parochial  sections  number 
25,000  young  men  and  the  syndicates  of  Catholic  juvonile  work- 
ers represent  a  considerable  strength. 

"The  Brazilian  Catholic  Union  has  3,000  members,  but  not- 
withstanding its  relative  weakness  in  numbers  it  has  a  secretariat, 
wages  campaigns  against  immoralities  of  all  kinds,  conducts  spir- 
itual retreats  and  operates  a  library.  In  Switzerland  the  Catholic 
youth  have  a  national  organization  which  concerns  itself  with 
religious  and  social  questions. 

•'The  Catholic  Copts  of  Egypt  are  hut  a  small  minority,  yet  an 
association  for  young  men  has  been  formed  and  is  doing  good 
work.  Its  membership  is  recruited  from  among  the  youth  of  the 
various  nationalities  belonging  to  the  several  oriental  rites  repre- 
sented in  the  Catholic  Household  of  Egypt.  The  Catholic  young 
men  of  Jugoslavia  have  been  gathered  into  a,  strong  organization 

and  are  showing  initiative  and  energy  in  defending  their  Christian 
patrimony  from  their  enemies." 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS   OF  CAMPBELLS    SOUPS 


WlTH  TOMATO  SAUCE 


j°seph  Campbell  Company^  ri. 

CAMDEN.  N.  J.,  USA. 


T»AOE    MARK    BISI5TEBEO    NO.    69 


Why  are  they  slow -cooked? 

Because  this  makes  them  wholesome  and  easy 
to  digest.  The  real  enjoyment  you  get  from 
eating  them  is  all  the  greater  because  you  know 
that  they  will  agree  with  you.  Campbell's 
Beans  are  so  thoroughly  cooked  that  they  are 
spendidly  beneficial  food  for  every  member  of 
the  family,  from  the  kiddies  up.  And  how  good 
they  taste! 

12  cents  a  can 

Except  in  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  in  Canada 
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CURRENT    -POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


P>KMS  thai  express  an  emotion  or  a 
though!  are  frequent,  but  we  do  not  often 
find  one  that  defines  a  philosophy  of  living. 
Such  a  rarity  appears  in  the  London  West- 
minster Gazette,  and  it  possesses  the  added 
charm  of  suggesting  the  affection  between 
France  and  England  that  persists  despite 
all  political  bickerings.  As  to  its  philoso- 
phy of  living,  what  could  be  more  reason- 
able and  attractive  than  "to  have  a  tem- 
perance of  goods  and  gold,"  "to  love  a 
woman."  and  "to  live  with  justice,  vision, 
and  no  hate." 

LE  PETIT  MANOIR 

By  Vioia  Garvin 

"  Avoir  unr  maison  ..." 
To  have  a  house,  clean,  comfortable  and  sweet, 
Where  France's  shoulder — if  it  so  might  be — 
Naked  and  snowy  woos  the  Channel  sea. 
Fringed  with  sea  pinks  where  chalk  and  clover 

meet — 
To  have  a  house,  clean,  comfortable  and  sweet, 

To  cultivate  our  garden,  with  a  prayer. 
To  say.  when  autumn  mellows  the  red  wall. 
'"This  is  September;  this  is  best  of  all." 
Spring  brought  a  fever,  summer  many  a  tear — 
To  cultivate  our  garden,  with  a  prayer. 

To  have  good  wine,  ripe  fruit,  a  table  spread — 
To  hook  the  shutter  back  at  noon  and  say, 
"I  can  see  England — I  smell  rain  to-day," 
And  coffee  freshly  ground,  and  baking  bread — 
To  have  good  wine,  ripe  fruit,  a  table  spread. 

To  have  a  temperance  of  goods  and  gold. 
To  pass  the  window,  and  look  in  and  see 
The  other  waiting  where  one  used  to  be 
Alone:  and  asking  if  the  tale  were  told — 
To  have  a  temperance  of  goods  and  gold. 

To  love  a  woman.     Tranquil  and  serene. 
To  take  her  hand,  and  to  forget  a  span 
The  old,  long  loneliness  that  shadows  man; 
With   no   waste  word  of  what  might  once  have 

been — 
To  love  a  woman.     Tranquil  and  serene. 

To  live  with  justice,  vision,  and  no  hate. 
ni    without  looking;   See — but  not  without 
Giving  slow  judgment  clemency's  last  doubt, 
Knowing  too  well  the  tyranny  of  fate; — 
To  live  with  justice,  vision,  and  no  hate. 

To  wait  for  death  with  patience,  and  content. 

To  sleep  eternally;   nor  yet  to  shirk 

A  reawakening  once  again  to  work 

If  for  such  hidden  purpose  we  are  meant — 

To  wait  for  death  with  patience  and  content. 

The  Per  East  f  Tokyo)  gives  us  a  view  of 
the  lotus  flower  Bomewhal  different  from  its 
common  Western  attribute  as  a  drug. 
The  writer  here  says — "The  prettiest 
memory  I  have  of  the  .summer  was  seeing 
my  little  sisters  and  their  cousins  dancing 
in  a  ring,  and  singing  the  'Lotus  Song'  in 
i  heir  clear,  soft  voices." 

LOTUS  SONG 

n,    i:    I.    s. 

The  children  gather  in  a  ring; 

They  swing  and  sway,  anil  softly  Mng 

About  t  he  lovely  lot  us  white 

That   blooms  by  day.  and  dreams  by  night. 
They  spread  their  little  arms  out   wide. 

Then  meet,  with  hands  held  high  Inside: 

And  this  is  w  hat   the  children  sing 
When  dancing  in  t  he  lot  us  1 1     • 

Opened   opened  I    What  Mow  r  has  ooened7 

'flu    lot  ns  Mower  lias  opened 

Scarce  has  it  bloomed,  when,  lot  ii  Is  closed  again. 


Closed,  closed!      What  flower  has  closed? 

The  lotus  flower  has  closed. 

Scarce  has  it  slept,  when,  lo!  it  awakens." 

While  on  the  subject  of  Japanese  feeling 
we  find  in  the  Freeman  this  little  group  of 
lyrics  that  give  us  further  glimpses  into  the 
different  feeling  of  the  East  and  the  West. 

JAPANESE  LYRICS 

The  Siiogun  Sanetomo 

{Twelfth  century.) 

(Translated  from  the  Japanese  by  Madame  Yukio 
Ozaki) 

THE  UNDERGROUND  RIVER 

The  subterranean  river  takes  its  rise, 
And  flows  unseen  beneath  the  hills: 

Like  this  my  love;  and  I  indeed  am  sad 
Because  I  may  not  tell  my  love. 

HOPING  AGAINST  HOPE 

Sore  vexed  for  being  made  to  wait  so  long 

I  would  no  longer  wait  for  her; 
But,  even  then,  that  night  the  Moon  alone 

Came  o'er  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

AUTUMN      SADNESS 

In  autumn  evenings,  on  the  plain, 

Even  the  leaves  of  trees  and  flowers. 
That  neither  think  nor  love,  are  wet  with  dew. 

My  eyes  are  all  bedimmed  awaiting  her. 

So  that  I  can  not  clearly  see  the  moon; 

E'en  thus  my  heart  o'ershadowed  is  with  'doom 

Which  can  not  be  dispelled  before  she  comes. 

THE  EVENING  HOUR 

The  Regent  Gokyoku 

(Kamakura  epoch) 

(Translated  from  the  Japanese  tantca  of  thirty-one 
syllables.) 

Thinking  of  you, 

Watching  the  evening  sky  where  you  must  be, 
If  people  turn  their  heads  and  question  me, 
What  shall  my  answer  be? 

SIGHS 

Manyoshh 

( Written  by  a  lady  a  thousand  years  ago  when  her 
husband  departed  lo  Korea  on  an  Imperial  Mission.) 

My  lord,  when  tarrying  beyond  the  seas, 

You  watch  the  mists  arise. 
Know  that  in  them  I  sadly  send  to  thee 

My  breath  of  sighs. 

From  a  Rugby  schoolboy  comes  this 
through  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Post 
I  London).  The  classics  become  humanized 
by  English  schoolboys  in  a  wa\  rather 
outside  our  experience: 

HERO  AND  LEANDER 

llv    J.    T.    G.    Mv  i  i  OD 

All  the  long  night  a-weary  of  thought  she  kept 
Her  BtOrm-SWUng  Vigil,  lingering  there  alone 
With   open   e\es   that    watched,    but    li.nl    not    wept 

These  manj  hours,  for  doubt  of  the  unknown; 

filled    with   faint    fee-    that    COUld    not    speak,    and 
tears 
Thai    would   not   fall,   and   with   soft    hope   that 
Boon 

l.eander's  lips  would  kiss  a  wax   her  fears. 

She  stood,  a   moonheani   paler  than  the  moon 

Beneath  her  window,  in  a  lied  of  scent 

From  the  bruised  cyclamen,  Leander  lay, 


While  gentle  ripples,  rocking  penitent 
For  cruel  strife  that  tossed  his  soul  away 

Lulled  him  to  his  long  sleep.      Above,  moonbeams 
Strewed  love  upon  pale  Hero  as  she  slept 

Calm  new.  no  dread  to  purple  all  her  dreams; 
And  thus  his  tryst  her  tired  Leander  kept. 


The  note  of  the  exile,  whether  merely 
expatriate  or  absentee  doesn't  matter,  is 
poignantly  sounded  in  these  lines  from  the 
New  York  Times.  Ireland's  woes  divorced 
from  politics  can  touch  all. 

IN  THE  TENDER  IRISH  WEATHER 

By  Lillian  Middleton 

Oh!  the  calm,  brown  mountain  and  the  endless 

miles  of  heather, 
And  the  rugged,  grave  horizon  wdiere  the  white 

clouds  roll; 
And  my  cheek  against  the  soft  cheek    of    the 

tender  Irish  weather. 
And  in  all  the  space  around  me  not  a  soul — not 

a  soul ! 

There  the  skylark  and  the  blackbird  and  the  linnet 
sing  together. 
With  ne'er  a  one  to  still  them   nor  human  voire 
to  speak — 
oh!  'tis  long  since  I  havg  lulled  me  in  the  tender 
Irish  weather. 
And  my  heart  is  hot  within  me  for  the   touch 
of  her  cheek! 

But  they  say  that  on  the  mountain  where  I've  lain 
among  the  heather, 
With  the  plover's  note  a-mourning  thro'    the 
haze  of  blue, 
That   the  cold    and    dead  are  lying  in   the  soft 
cheeked  Irish  weather. 
And  oh!  my  heart  is  breaking  for  the  mountain 
that  I  knew! 


This  poem  in  the  New  York  Times  is  a 
little  homily  for  to-day,  but  the  lesson  is 
implied  not  exprest.  It  shows  the  outside 
and  the  inside  of  one's  consciousness  dealing 
with  the  question  of  work  and  no  work,  and 
many,  alas,  will  respond  to  it: 


UNEMPLOYED! 

By  Florknce  Van  Cleve 

Only  last  week  he  viewed  the  Hopeless  Ones 
With  pity  in  his  heart  for  such  as  they — 
Pity  and  scorn — for  surely  (so  he  mused) 
There  must  be.  at  the  bottom,  reason  for  it; 
Surely  no  able  man  need  want  for  work; 
The  World  cries  out  for  hands  to  do  her  tasks — 
For  brains  to  solve  the  problems  facing  her; 
The  War's  grim  wreckage  must  be  cleared  away: 
The  starving  nations  look  to  us  for  food; 
Two  blades  of  wheat  must  grow  in  place  of  one: 
So  much      vi  much  to  do! 

And   yel  today 

lie  looks  around  him  with  bewildered  eyes, 
For  be  is  one  of  these  I     Thej  recognize 
llis  kinship  bj  his  furtive,  frightened  air: 
Self-confidence  i-  gone     lie  fears  the  worst! 

How   emptj    scent  the  streets  he  used   lo  know- 
Nine  with  workers  on  their  daily   march  I 
I.,   I   week  he  stepped  out  boldly  with  the  rest. 
Readj   bi  meet  his  fellows  with  a  smile; 
Hut  now   he  shuns  them      goes  his  doubting  way 

Down  unfrequented  streets,  afraid  lest  one 

Should  ask  him  "what  he  does  t  here  at  that  hour." 
Last   week  the  1   diverse  was  on  his  side; 
Hut  now  each  human  face  looks  sinister; 

Cosmos  is  chaos;  he  is  Unemployed! 
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How  the  Right  Shoes 
Increased  Her  Sales 

<Atruc  story  with  a  lessonjor  all  men  and  women 


"  |\ /I  ISS  GREEN,  you  and  eight  other  girls  out  of 
A "  A  seven  hundred  have  shown  increased  sa'es 
during  the  last  three  months.  All  the  others  show 
Io:ses.  Why  have  you  been  able  to  increa-e  your 
sales?" 

"Who  are  the  eight  girls?"  asked  the  young 
woman. 

The  president  of  tre  store  read  the  names.  The 
girl  seemed  happy  to  answer: 

"Shoes — Cantilever  Shoes.  I  got  them  first.  LateF 
1  took  each  of  those  girls,  in  turn,  to  the  Cantilever 
Shop.  In  Cantilevers,  you  see.  our  minds  are  off  our 
feet.  The  business  gets  all  our  attention.  We  don't 
feel  cross,  cranky  or  tired.  I  suppose  that's  why 
our  sales  are  good." 

That  afternoon  the  president  of  the  big  store 
walked  into  the  Cantilever  Shop  and  asked  a  sales- 
man to  explain  the  features  of  Cantilever  Shoes. 

The  Cantilever  salesman  took  a  shoe  and  bent  the 
sole  at  the  shank,  showing  how  the  shoe  conforms  to 


the  human  foot,  even  to  having  a  flexible  arch  like  the 
foot.  He  said,  "the  arch  of  the  foot  should  flex  with 
every  step,  according  to  nature,  yet  ordinary  shoes 
are  made  rigid  by  a  concealed  metal  shank-piece  that 
forbids  free  movement  of  the  muscles.  There  is  no 
rigid  shank  in  Cantilevers.  The  '  waist  '  is  designed 
to  hug  the  instep,  the  shoe  fits  and  supports  the  arch 
restfully.  The  flexibility  allows  the  arch  muscles  free 
play  and  this,  together  with  the  natural  lines  of  the 
sroe,  permits  perfect  circulation. 

"  It  is  important  to  allow  the  foot  muscles  to  exer- 
cise, to  keep  well  and  strong.  The  forepart  of  a  Canti- 
lever Shoe  is  shaped  to  look  well,  while  allowing  the 
toes  to  lie  in  their  normal  position.  Cantilever  heels 
are  moderately  high — high  enough  to  be  smart,  with- 
out throwing  the  posture  of  the  body  out  of  balance 
as  exaggerated  heels  do,  causing  unnatural  pressure 
and  strain  on  the  nerve;  and  the  internal  organ.. 
By  wearing  Cantilever  Shoes  a  wo  ran  avoids  head- 
aches and  backaches,  irritability  and  nervousness. 
She  is  brighter  and  happier." 


"The  subject  Is  of  great  importance  to  (be  business  woman  who  is  required  to  stand  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  working  oeriod.  The  tired  feeling  often  comolained  of  at  the  end  of  the 
days  work  may  be  attributed  to  lll-iitting  shoes. 

— Dr.  Wilmer  Krusen.  he:.d  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  oi  Philadelphia. 

"Pain  U  a  great  foe  to  good  looks.  Comfort  works  just  the  other  way.  If  you  are  comfortable. 
you  are  apt  to  be  pleasant,  and  pleasantness  and  prettlness  are  often  synonymous  terms.  Eliminate 
as  many  of  your  worries  as  you  conveniently  can — and  your  tight  shoes." 

— Grace  Margaret  Gould  on  "Good  Looks"  in  Woman's  Home  Companion, 

"Working  women  are  the  worst  offenders  It  Is  the  girls  who  are  on  their  feet  most  who  persists  In 
wearing  the  highest  heels.  Sensible  women  h  ave  lean  ed  that  they  can  increase  their  efficiency  and 
e  e  i  earn  bigger  salaries  by  wearing  shoes  built  lor  solid  comfort  and  health. 

— Dr  Evangeline  W.  Young  of  Boston 


If  nodeiler  listed  at  the'right  is 
near  you.  the  Manufacturers, 
MORSE  <t  BURT  CO..  No. 
1  Carlton  Avenue.  Brooklyn, 
v  >..  will  mail  you  the 
Cantilever  shoe  Booklet  and 
the  address  of  a  nearby  dealer. 


Cantilever 
^-Shoe 


comfortable- 
poodlooking 


^r      Cantilever  Stores 

Akron — 11  Orpheum  Arcade 
.-  -ltoana— Beudheira's,  1302— 11th 
Asour\  Park — Best  Shoe  Co. 
Ashe\ill9 — Anthony  Bros. 
Atlanta — Carlton  Shoe  &  Clo.  Co. 
Austin — Carl  H.  Mueller 
Baltimore — 325  No.  Charles  St. 
Battle  Creek — Bahlman's  Bootery 
Bay  City — D.  Bendall  Co. 
Birmingham — 219  North  19th  St. 
Boston — Jordan  Marsh  Co. 
Bridgeport — W.  K.  Mollan 
Brookhn — 114  Fulton  St. 
Buffalo — 639  Main  St. 
Butte — Hubert  Shoe  Co. 
Charleston — J.  F.  Condon  &  Sons 
Chicago— 30  E.  Randolph  St.,  Room  502 
Cincinnati — The  McAloin  Co 
Cleieland-Graner-Powers.1274  Euclid  Av. 
Colorado  Springs— M.  B.  Rich  shoe  Co 
Columbia,  S.  C. — Watson  Shoe  Co. 
Columbus,  Miss. — Simon  Loeb's 
Columbus,  O. — The  Union 
Dallas — Leon  Kabn  Shoe  Co. 
Davenport — R.  M.  Neustadt  &  Sons 
Davton — 1  he  Riker-Kumler  Co. 
Denver — A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Des  Moines — W.  L.  White  Shoe  Co. 
Detroit— T.  J.  Jackson,  41  E.  Adams  Ave. 
Eision — H.  Maver,  427  Northampton  St 
ElijafceUi — Gigl's,  1053  Elizabeth  Ave. 
Elmira — C.  W   O'Shea 
El  Paso — Popular  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Erie — Weschler  Co..  910  State  St. 
Bvanston — North  Shore  Bootery 
Fitrhburg — Wm.  C.  Goodwin 
Fort  Dodge — -Schill  &  Habenicht 
Galveston — Fellman's 
Grand  Rapids — Herpolsheimer  Co. 
Greenville,  S.  C— Pollocks' 
Harrisburg — Orner's,  24  No.  3d  St 
Hartford— 86  Pratt  St. 
Houston — Clayton's,  803  Main  St. 
Huntington,  W.Va. — McMahon-Diehl  Co. 
Indianapolis — L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co 
Jackson,  Mich. — Palmer  Co. 
Jacksonville — Golden's  Booter> 
Jersey  City — Bennett's.  411  Central  Ave 
Johnstown,  Pa. — Zang's 
Kansas  <  it  v,  Kan. — Nelson  Shoe  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. — Jones  Store  Co. 
KnoxUlle— -Spence  Shoe  Co. 
Lancaster — Irey's,  3  E.  King  St. 
Lansing — F.  N.  Arbaugh  Co. 
Lawrence,  Mass.— G.  H.  Woodman 
Lincoln — Mayer  Bros.  Co. 
Little  Rock— Poe  Shoe  Co.,  302  Main  St. 
Los  Angeles — 505  New  Pantages  Bldg. 
Louisville — Boston  Shoe  Co. 
Lowell — The  Bon  Marche 
Macon — The  Dannenberg  Co. 
McKeesport — Wm.  F.  Sullivan 
Meridian — Winner,  Klein  &  Co. 
Milwaukee — Brouwer  Shoe  Co. 
Minneapolis — 21  Eighth  St..  South 
Missoula — Missoula  Merc.  Co. 
Mol  ile — Level  Best  Shoe  Store 
Montgomerj — Campbell  Shoe  Co. 
Morristown— G.  W.  Mclick 
Muncie — Miller's,  311  So.  Walnut  St. 
Nashville — J.  A.  Meadors  &  Sons 
Newark— 897  Broad  St.  (Opp.  City  Hall 
New  Britain — Sloan  Bros. 
New  Haven — 153  Court  St.  (2d  floor) 
New  Rochelle — Ware's 
New  York— 22  West  39th  St. 
Norfolk — Ames  &  Brownley 
Oklahoma  City — The  Boot  Shop 
omaha — 1708  Howard  St. 
Pasadena — Morse-Heckman  Co 
Passaic — Kroll's,  37  Lexington  Ave. 
Pawtucket — Evans  A  Young 
Philadelphia — 1300  Walnut  St 
Pittsburgh — The  Rosenbaum  Co 
Pittsrield — Fahey's,  234  North  St. 
Plaintield — M.  C.  Van  Arsdale 
Portland,  Me.- — Palmer  Shoe  Co. 
Portland.  Ore. — 353  Alder  Si 
Poughkeepsie — Louis  schonberser 
Providence — TheB>.-t,i   -tore 
Raleigh — Walk-Over  B.iot  Stop 
Reading — s.  s.  Schweriner 
Richmond.  Va — S.  Sycle,  11  W. 
Rochester — 14H  East  Ave. 
Rockford — D.  J.  Stewart  A  Co. 
Rock  Island — Boston  Shoe  Co. 
Saginaw — <  Joeschel-Brater  Co. 
St    Louis — 516  Arcade  Bldg.,  (Opp   P. 
Salt  Lake  City — Walker  Bros.  Co 
San  Antonio-^Guarantce  Shoe  <  0 
San  Diego — The  Marston  Co 
San  Francisco — Phelar.  Bldg.    Arcade1 
San  lose—  -Hofl  &  ECayser 
satua  Barbara—  smith's  Bootery 
Savannah — Globe  she. 

enet  tady — Patton  &  Hall 
Seattle — Baxter  A  Baxter 
shrcveport — Phelps  shoe  I 
Sioux  (it  v— The  Pelletier  ( Jo 
Sioux  Falls — The  Bee  Hive 
Soutb  Bend — Ellsworth  Store 
Spokane — The  Crescent 

Springfield,  ill.— A.  w.  KTaholl 
Springfield,  Mass. — Forbes  &  u 

mford — L.  Spelke  ,V  Son 
3j  racuse — 136  9   Sallna  81 
racoma— Fidelity  Building  (8th  floor 

n  3) 
Terre  Haute — Otto  C   Hornung 
Toledo — LaSalle  4  K.»  h  i 

ton — H.  M.  Voorheee  A  Hro. 
Troj— W.  H.  Frear  A  I 
Tills  i — Lyons'  Shoe  Store 
Vancouver— Hudson 

Waco  -Uavls-Smith  Booterie 
Walla  Walla — Gardner  A  Co 
Washington — 1319  I      : 
Waterbury—  Beld  \  Hug)  ■ 

ling — Geo    K    Taylor 

I  a  -Rorabaugh's 
Wllkee-Barre — M.  F.  Murraj 

ilem — Clark- Wot  brook  Co. 
I  Machine  (  o 

Yakima     Kohls  Sbxx 
Vonkers— Louis  Klein.  22  Ma 

Bon  Ton 
Youl  B    McManus  Co. 


Broad 
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NEW  SIDE  LIGHTS  ON  T.  R. 


P 


POSTERITY  WILL  KNOW  ROOSEVELT  more  com- 
pletely than  it  will  know  any  oi  his  predecessors," 
predicts  President  Harding  in  a  letter  to  the  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Association,  quoted  in  one  of  the  numerous  articles 
inspired  by  the  ex-President's  birthday,  on  October  27.  Lately 
the  newspapers  have  taken  up  the  campaign,  and  "the  Colonel 
has  been  back  on  the  front  page  again,"  observes  Hermann 
Hagedorn,  writing  in  Leslie's  Weekly,  "thus  revealing  even  in 
death  the  characteristic  res'  icy."  Two  new  Roosevelt  volumes 
reenforce  the  magazine  and  newspaper  comment.  One  of 
them,  "My  Brother,  Theodore  Roosevelt,"  by  Corinne  Roose- 
velt Robinson  (Scribners),  has  been  running  in  Scribner's 
Magazine.  "Almost  confidential  personal  recollections,"  Mrs. 
Robinson  calls  her  book.  The 
other,  "Roosevelt  the  Happy 
Warrior,"  by  Bradley  Oilman 
(Little  Brown)  is  described 
a-  "a  biography,  written 
con  amore  by  a  Harvard  class- 
mate, that  is  full  of  illumi- 
nating anecdotes  and  mem- 
ories of  this  great  American." 
Mr.  Oilman,  by  consulta- 
tion with  a  number  of  men 
who  were  acquainted  with 
the  young  Roosevelt  during 
his  college  course,  has  col- 
lected much  new  material 
dealing  with  the  beginning  of 
the  future  President's  career. 
In  those  college  days  of 
'70- 'SO,  Roosevelt,  says  his 
latest  biographer,  "had  all 
the  mental  and  physical 
energy  and  less  sophistica- 
tion than  he  acquired,  inevi- 
tably, afterward."  The  writer 
goes  on  to  present  some  of 
the  little  illustrative  in=- 
cidents  that  are  liberally  scattered  through  his  narrative: 

In  our  classroom,  in  our  lecture  hours,  it  was  not  often  that 
any  student  broke  in  upon  the  smoothly  flowing  current  of  the 
professorial  address.  Bui  Roosevelt  did  this  again  and  again, 
naively,  with  tin  evident  aim  of  getting  at  the  more  detailed 
truth  of  the  subject.  One  of  my  classmates,  who  was  in  his 
-  i' ion  of  Political  Economy  (Pol.  Ecori.,  for  short)  writes  me 
that  he  recalls  Roosevelt's  pushing  questions  at  the  instructor, 
and  even  debating  points  with  him.  This  novel  action  made 
Rooscvell  a  subject  of  wonder  and  comment.  Free  Trade 
was  tin  undergraduate  fetich,  at  Harvard,  at  that  epoch,  and 
probably  was  the  topic  most  debated. 

Another  letter  from  another  classmate  goes  more  in  detail. 
I  quote  from  the  letter,  literally:  "I  recall  an  incident  in  one  of 
the  i  when   the  instructor    Professor  D ,  a  much  be- 

loved man,  was  discussing  the  differences  between  curly-haired 

races  and  those  with  straight  hair.  The  opinion  was  presented 
bj  him  i  ha  I  straight-haired  races  greatly  excelled.  Whereupon 
Roosevelt  you  remember  he  had  brown  curly  hair  arose  and 
declared  very  forcibly,  that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  instructor. 
At  once  the  whole  section  'Wooded  up',  with  much  laughter. 
And  Prof<  -or  I)  joined  in  it.     Roosevelt  was  by  no  means 

di   mayed.    but,    now    with    his   smile,   stuck    to    his    point.      'I'm 

righl  in  my  view,  jusl  the  same.'     Then  be  sat  down." 

From  a  classmate'-  letter  I  quote:  "I  was  with  Roosevelt  in 

Rhetoric  section.     Jusl    who  the  instructor  was  I  can  not  say. 

Bui   I  remember  that  it  was  always  difficult  t<>  gel  any  definite 
temenl  out  of  him.  on  any  subject.     One  day  Roosevell  tried. 


I  remember  distinctly  his  vain  efforts  to  get  'Yes'  or  'No'  in 
reply  to  his  question.  Perhaps  so  brief  a  reply  could  not  have 
been  given.  At  any  rate,  Roosevelt  did  not  get  it.  And  I  re- 
call distinctly  his  characteristic  and  unconcealed  gesture  of 
impatience  and  disgust  as  he  settled  back  in  his  seat." 

From  another  source  1  ha\  can  illustration  of  the  same  unquench- 
able spirit.  Roosevelt  engaged  in  a  public  debate  at  the  Har- 
vard Union,  then  situated  on  Main  Street,  near  Central  Square. 
What  the  topic  of  debate  was  I  do  not  know.  But  Roosevelt's 
side  lost,  as  adjudged  by  the  referee  committee.  He  acquiesced 
cheerfully  in  their  decision,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  going 
up  to  the  two  opponents  and  shaking  hands  cordially,  he  con- 
gratulated them  on  their  good  work.  Then  he  added  firmly, 
"But  we  had  the  right  of  the  question,  for  all  that." 

Roosevelt  was  always,  it  appears,  what  might  be  called  "a 

hearty  eater."  "Two  help- 
ings," we  are  told,  were 
usually  called  for  and  con- 
sumed. The  writer  goes  on, 
with  increasing  intimacy: 


' ~ 1 


Photo  from  "Roosevelt,  the  Happy  Warrior,"  (Little  Brown 


IN    HIS   SIDE-WHISKERED   PERIOD. 

Members  of  a  Harvard  Dining  Club  which  Roosevelt,  the  only  youth  shown 
wiili  whiskers,  enlivened  during  his  "salad  days."     He  lacked  sophistica- 
tion, says  his  latest  biographer,  but  he  had  "pep"  to  spare. 


When  he  received  his  por- 
tion, he  was  accustomed  to  re- 
tain his  spectacles  and  prepare 
it  carefully  on  his  plate.  When 
prepared,  he  took  off  his 
glasses  and  devoted  himself 
pretty  exclusively  to  eating. 
He  seemed  to  be  keeping  up 
a  line  of  absorbed  thought  as 
he  ate.  As  one  of  this  group 
told  me,  "He  did  not  seem 
to  enjoy  eating  very  much, 
but  ate  as  we  might  stoke  a 
furnace — because  it  must  be 
done.  He  did  not  live  to 
eat,  but  he  ate  to  live."  He 
seemed  to  have  a  deliberate 
purpose  in  this  matter  of 
eating,  as  he  did  in  nearly 
all  his  acts.  Many  years 
afterward,  when  he  was  start- 
ing upon  what  looked  like  an 
exhausting  political  cam- 
paign, he  said — in  sketching 
his  plans  to  a  former  college 
classmate— "And  I'm  going  to  eat.  If  a  man  doesn't  eat,  he 
can't  work." 

At  times,  in  the  intimate  little  dining  club,  he  put  on  his  glasses 
and  joined  in  some  discussion,  not  frequently,  but  always  with 
vigor.  Apropos  of  his  office  as  peacemaker,  1  recall  the  account 
given  of  another  attempt  of  his  to  quiet  a  noisy  group.  One  eve- 
ning he  and  several  friends  went  to  a  theater  in  Boston.  After 
the  performance  they  drifted  into  "  Obcr's" — a  somewhat  pro- 
miscuous restaurant  jusl  back  of  Washington  street,  near  Winter 
Street.  Here  "allsorts  and  conditions"  of  men— and  women — 
and  drink — were  to  be  found.  Roosevelt's  group  be  came  some- 
what heated  and  enthusiastic  and  demonstrative.  There  was 
no  saying  what  the  climax  might  have  been.  Suddenly  Roosc- 
vell leaped  upon  a  table  and.  gesturing  vigorously,  cried  out 
above  the  din,  "I  say,  fellows,  let's  not  go  too  far!  We 
mustn't  carry  this  thing  too  far.  We've  about  reached  the 
limit,  fellows.      Let's  get   out!" 

Somebody  bigger  and  stronger  than  himself  promptly  pulled 
him  off  the  table,  amid  a  roar  of  good-natured  laughter.  And  he 
ami  his  noisy  companions  soon  started  for  the  sequestered 
academic  gTOA  <  s  of  ( 'am bridge. 

There  was  never  any  danger  to  his  reputation  as  a  vigorous, 
\  irile  ivilow  in  his  doing  a  ihiiu'  of  that  sort.  His  game  qualil j 
in  sparring  and  wrestling  and  in  debate  win  loo  will  known  for 
that.  As  one  man  who  had  sparred  and  wrestled  with  him  fre- 
quently said  to  me  recently,  "lie  was  such  a  fair-minded  fellow. 
Open,  square,  generous,  an  awfully  fierce  lighter,  but  always 

a   good  sport ." 

Altogether  Roosevelt,  in  his  college  days,  took  his  place  as  a 
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His  story,  in  his  own  words,  is 
printed  in  the  free  book  offered 
below,  "Increasing  Your  Output 
and  Income." 


Corona  helped  him  to  success 

Send  for  the  free   booklet  that  tells   how 
Corona  can  increase  your  output  and  income 


HIS  name  is  Harry  Botsford; 
he  is  editor  of  The  Dodge 
Idea,  and  publicity  advisor  to 
five  corporations  besides. 

He  came  back  from  the  war  to 
find  his  business  position  gone 
and  so  he  journeyed  out  to  the 
oil  fields. 

"I  had  always  been  a  reader  of 
magazines,"  he  writes,  "and  one 
day  while  I  was  hard  at  work,  the 
BIG  IDEA  came — why  not  rent 
a  typewriter  and  see  if  I  could 
write  some  articles  and  sell  them? 

"I  managed  to  rent  an  old- 
fashioned  typewriter  and  carried 
it  three  miles  on  my  back.  By 
the  time  I  got  to  the  house,  I 
will  swear  that  machine  weighed 
a  ton!  Then  and  there,  I  quietly 


registered  a  vow  that  I  would 
buy  one  of  those  6!/2  pound 
Corona  typewriters  I  had  heard 
so  much  about. 

More  income  in  the  evening  than  he 
earned  during  the  day 

"Every  night,  tired  and  weary  physi- 
cally, I  put  in  two  hours  before  that 
typewriter,  trying  to  write  salable 
articles.  Fortune  indeed 
smiled,  for  my  first  attempt 
was  accepted  by  a  small  trade 
paper. 

"At  the  end  of  the  first  two 
months,  I  checked  up  on  my 
income  and  found  to  my  joy 
that  the  two  hours  I  had  put  in 
each  night  had  netted  me  more 
money  than  had  the  eight  and  a 


half  hours  at  heart-breaking  labor. 

Finish  his  story  in  this  free  book 

The  rest  of  the  story — just  how  he 
moved  forward  in  income,  step  by 
step,  how  he  has  travelled  all  over  the 
country  with  faithful  little  Corona,  is 
told  in  a  free  booklet  entitled  "In- 
creasing Your  Output  and  Income." 

The  book  tells  also  the  stories  of 
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private  secretary  and  are  doing 
more  and  better  work  with  its 
help. 

There  is  a  copy  of  the  book 
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T_JE  who  owns  a  Stein  way  is  in  the  company  of  the 
*•  *■  great.  Rubinstein,  who  charmed  care  from  the 
heart  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias;  Liszt,  to  whose  home 
in  Weimar  came  emperors  and  kings  and  prelates  of 
the  church  to  steep  their  souls  in  the  solace  of  his  art; 
Wagner,  the  giant  of  modern  music,  dreamer  of  tone 
visions  that  are  among  the  most  precious  inheritances 
of  man;  Paderewski,  loved  as  an  artist,  revered  as  a  man, 
who  played  his  way  across  a  continent  to  save  his 


country!  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  towering  figures 
of  music  to  whom  the  Steinway  has  been  "not  alone  an 
instrument,  but  an  inspiration."  In  homes  of  culture  the 
world  over;  in  palaces  of  royalty  and  nobility;  in  great 
conservatories  of  music  everywhere,  the  Steinway  is  the 
chosen  piano.  And  the  reason  for  this  is  simple— the 
materials  which  go  into  a  Steinway  are  available  to  the 
whole  world,  but  the  genius  which  transmutes  them 
into  Steinway  tone  begins  and  ends  with  Steinway. 


SteinT»ay  &  Sons  and  their  dealers  have  made  it  conveniently  possible  tor  music  lovers  to  o*>n  a  Steinway. 
Prices  $875  and  up,  plus  freight  at  points  distant  from  New   York- 

STEINWAY   &   SONS,   Steinway    Hall,    109    E.    14th   Street,   New  York 
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somewhat  unique  personality.  The  normal 
conventional  kind  of  man  could  not  make 
him  out,  but  respected  and  wondered 
at  him.  Whether  he  would  turn  out 
a  crank  or  a  leader  of  some  new  order 
stood  a  puzzling  question.  William  Ros- 
coe  Thayer,  Harvard  '81,  speaks  of  sitting 
with  Roosevelt  on  the  window-seat  of 
a  room  in  Holworthy,  and  chatting  about 
what  they  intended  to  do  after  their  col- 
lege course.  "I'm  going  to  try  to  help 
the  cause  of  better  government  in  New 
York  City,"  declared  Roosevelt,  "altho 
I  don't  know  exactly  how."  And  Thayer 
comments,  "I  looked  at  him  inquiringly 
and  wondered  whether  he  was  the  real 
thing  or  only  a  bundle  of  eccentricities." 
Results  have  shown  that  he  was  indeed 
•the  real  thing." 

Again  and  again  his  classmates  have  been 
asked,  "Did  you  see  signs  in  him,  in  those 
days,  of  the  greatness  which  he  afterward 
showed?"  I  do  not  find  anybody  except 
Charles  G.  Washburn,  of  our  class,  who 
quite  asserts  that  he  saw  greatness  in 
Roosevelt  in  college.  Washburn  was  one 
of  the  original  eight  members  of  a  dining 
club  which  included  Roosevelt,  and  had 
opportunities  to  know  him  well.  A  few 
years  ago  he  wrote  an  excellent  and  dis- 
criminating book  about  his  classmate 
whom  he  profoundly  admired.  In  it  he 
says,  "It  became  evident  very  early  that 
Roosevelt  was  a  person  sui  generis,  and 
not  to  be  judged  by  ordinary  standards. 
Very  early  in  our  college  life  I  came  to  be- 
lieve in  his  star  of  destiny." 

I  have  implied,  perhaps,  in  my  recital 
of  his  outspokenness  in  the  classroom,  that 
he  was  not  unduly  sensitive  and  shy.  The 
whole  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  he  was 
really  shy,  but  he  persistently  struggled, 
in  this  field  as  in  so  many  others,  to  over- 
come a  natural  defect  which  he  saw  tended 
to  hamper  him  in  whatever  work  he  might 
engage  in.  There  are  several  pieces  of  evi- 
dence pointing  to  this  conclusion.  To  any 
person  who  saw  and  heard  him  frequently, 
in  his  later  public  life,  as  he  made  speeches 
and  gave  addresses,  countless  in  number, 
it  might  have  seemed  as  if  he  had  never 
known  shyness  or  stage  fright. 

One  incident  which  reveals  his  under- 
graduate shyness  and  sensitiveness  has 
a  given  me  by  one  of  the  participants 
in  the  scene.  It  appears  that  a  committee 
of  three  students  presented  themselves  be- 
fore President  Eliot,  to  state  some  griev- 
ance. Roosevelt  was  to  be  the  spokesman. 
The  president  entered  the  room.  No 
American  citizen  whom  I  have  ever  known, 
and  no  European  royalty  whom  I  have  ever 
seen,  equaled  him  in  dignity  and  majesty 
of  mein.  And  when  Roosevelt  confronted 
that  dignity  and  majesty,  his  "tongue 
clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth" — for  the 
moment  only.  Then  he  burst  out,  "Mr. 
Eliot,  I  am  President  Roosevelt — "  which 
confused  him  still  more,  and  for  several 
moments  he  could  say  nothing. 

All  this  timidity  he  triumphed  over,  in 
due  time.  Doctor  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
a  past  master  in  public  speaking,  was  once 
asked  by  an  eager  but  shy  young  man  how 
he  could  overcome  his  extreme  shyness  in 
public.  "Speak  every  time  anybody  asks 
you  to,"  replied  the  honored  author  of 
"The  Man  Without  a  Country."  And  the 
advice  was  sound.  Roosevelt's  experience 
in  New  York  politics  took  away  all  his 
shyness. 

In  private,  he  never  had  any  real  shyness 
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about  talking,  altho  as  a  child  he  had  al- 
ways spoken  rapidly,,  and  sometimes,  in 
his  eagerness,  incoherently.  But  his  diffi- 
culty was  one  of  the  tongue  and  larynx,  not 
of  the  mind  and  will.  He  could  talk,  and 
at  times  he  could  refrain  from  talking. 
One  of  my  classmates,  a  most  genial,  like- 
able man,  has  given  me  an  illustration  of 
this  from  his  own  experience.  Speaking 
of  hunting  and  other  outdoor  sports,  my 
friend  said:  "That  was  one  of  the  points 
I  held  in  common  with  Rodsevelt,  at 
college.  I  liked  shooting.  And  he  went, 
again  and  again,  up  into  Maine  with  'Bill' 
Sewall,  to  camp  and  hunt.  Several  times 
Roosevelt  asked  me  to  come  to  his  room 
to  talk  about  some  trip  I  had  taken  in  the 
woods  or  along  the  shore,  in  search  of  game. 
He  would  ask  the  most  minute  questions 
about  the  cries  and  habits  of  the  birds  and 
animals  which  I  had  hunted.  He  cared 
far  more  for  that  side  of  the  subject  than  I 
did.  But  when  I  had  told  him  all  I  knew, 
I  recall  that  he  suddenly  ceased  his  ques- 
tions, took  up  a  book  or  magazine,  and 
began  to  read." 

During  the  period  when  he  lived  on  a 
ranch,  says  his  biographer,  Roosevelt  bore 
his  share  of  the  tasks  and  hardships  so 
willingly  and  with  such  persistent  endur- 
ance that  he  soon  made  friends  everywhere 
among  the  cowboys,  even  among  those  who 
had  looked  with  distrust  and  contempt  at 
this  bespectacled  "dr.de"  from  the  East. 
This  did  not  prevent  several  adventures, 
however,  which  followed  the  best  tradition 
of  Wild  West  fiction.  The  author  proceeds 
to  give  some  instances: 

Roosevelt  had  very  little  lasting  diffi- 
culty with  the  better  class  of  cowboys. 
They  held  their  elemental  moral  virtues, 
as  did  he,  and  the  two  types  soon  recog- 
nized and  approved  each  other.  But  there 
were  many  "bad  men"  scattered  over  the 
new  country,  and  with  one  or  another 
of  these  he  came  into  collision.  One 
evening  the  young  Easterner  entered  a 
"hotel,"  fatigued  after  a  hard  day's  riding. 
The  barroom  was  the  living-room  of  the 
resort,  and  it  was  well  filled  with  cowboys 
and  cattlemen.  He  took  a  seat  in  a  corner, 
out  of  the  way.  But  a  local  bully,  the 
worse  for  chink,  caught  sight  of  his  unusual 
face  and  figure  and  made  advances.  Roose- 
velt's account  of  the  scene  is  vivid  and 
very  readable.  "As  soon  as  he  saw  me 
he  hailed  me  as  'Four  Eyes,'  and  said  I 
was  going  to  treat.  I  joined  in  the  laugh- 
ter, but  made  no  response.  He  came  over 
near  me  and  with  a  gun  in  each  hand  used 
foul  language." 

Here  comes  to  the  rescue — as  several 
times  in  Roosevelt's  life — his  experience 
in  boxing.  "He  was  foolish  to  stand  so 
near  and  foolish  to  stand  with  his  heels 
together,  in  a  very  unstable  position.  He 
ordered  me  to  get  up  and  treat. 

"I  rose  slowly,  remarking.  'Well,  if  I've 
got  to,  I've  got  to.'  Then,  looking  past  him 
casually,  I  suddenly  struck,  quick  and 
hard,  with  my  right  on  his  jaw,  then  with 
my  left,  and  again  my  right.  Down  he 
went,  his  head  hit  the  corner  of  the  bar,  and 
he  lay  senseless.  Whereupon  the  crowd  ap- 
proved heartily  of  my  action,  disarmed  him. 
hustled  him  out,  and  put  him  in  a   shed.'' 

Only  a  brained  boxer  would  have  noted 

the  "heels  too  close  together."     And  the 

•first  the  right,  then  the  left,  and  again  the 

right"  was  the  ripe  fruit  of  those  athletic 

days  in  "the  Gym"  at  Cambridge. 

Thus  he  lived  through  the  robust  ex- 
periences of  his  ranch   life.     He   was  an 
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may  give  you  some 
feeling  of  security.  But 
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dorsements. 
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Happy  Moments  of  memory  memories  of  an  eye  that 
kindled  with  admiration — of  a  touch  that  caressed. 

What  woman  so  blind  as  not  to  sense  the  charm  with 
which  her  beautiful  hair  endows  her!  Who  would  not  enhance 
that  beauty?  Who  so  reckless  as  to  dissipate  through  neglect 
a  loveliness  which  the  world  finds  so  appealing? 

Care.  All  that  your  hair  asks  of  you  is  proper  care. 
Remember  that  a  healthy  scalp  is  the  foundation  of  beautiful 
hair.  But  how  important  it  is  under  the  conditions  of  modern 
life  for  the  scalp  to  keep  healthy! 

Packer's  Tar  Soap  is  made  from  healing,  stimulating,  fragrant 
pine  tar,  from  glycerine  and  soothing  vegetable  oils.  As  com- 
bined in  Packer's,  these  elements  have  had  the  approval  of 
physicians  for  50  years. 

Discover  for  yourself  the  delight  of  shampooing  by  the 
Packer  method.  Regularly  used  it  means  these  three  important 
things — which  are  the  basis  of  healthy,  beautiful  hair: 

A  thorough  cleansing  of  hair  and  scalp. 
New  vigor  to  inactive  cells. 

Exercise  for  the  scale,  which   stimulates  circulation  and  supplies 
needed  nourishment  to  the  hair  roots. 

All  the  success  of  other  people  with  Packer's  Tar  Soap  will 
mean  little  to  you  beside  your  own  satisfaction  with  it.  Say  to 
yourself,  "I  will  try  Packer's — I  will  get  some  today."  Don't 
put  it  off.  Get  the  soap  (cake  or  liquid)  and  start  the  good 
work.  Once  you  come  to  know  Packer's  as  we  know  it,  as 
thousands  know  it,  you  will  say  more  for  it  yourself  than  we 
can  ever  say  in  print. 


The  "PACKER"  Manual 
FREE 

A  wealth  of  practical  informa- 
tion is  presented  in  our  Manual, 
"How  to  Care  for  the  Hair  and 
Scalp."  This  Manual,  now  in 
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current  medical  opinion  and 
sums  up  what  the  makers  of  Packer's 
Tar  Soap  have  learned  about  hair 
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A  copy  of  the  Manual  will  be  sent 
free  on  request. 
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exotic  in  this  land  of  elemental  force,  yet 
there  was  such  a  wide  reach  in  his  nature 
that  he  took  the  vigorous,  rigorous  ex- 
periences as  if  born  to  them.  And  through- 
out them  all,  \inderneath  the  outer,  exact- 
int  routine  of  the  day,  he  carried  on  an 
interior  life  of  which  his  hardy  companions 
knew  little.  He  wrote  and  read  much, 
somewhat  to  their  perplexity.  If  he  had 
done  nothing  but  hold  a  book  and  a  pen 
he  would  have  stood  condemned  in  their 
eyes.  But  he  shared  the  zest  and  strain  of 
the  hunt  and  the  round-up  with  them  so 
joyously  and  efficiently  that  he  commanded 
their  respect.  And  his  frank,  warm  nature 
won  their  affection. 

Take  that  incident — in  two  parts — 
which  his  friend  Bill  Sewall  recounts  with 
artless  brevity.  It  reads  like  a  tale  from 
Plutarch.  "While  Roosevelt  was  away 
on  this  hunting  trip,  we  heard  that  a  bad 
man  on  a  nearby  ranch  had  said  he  would 
shoot  Roosevelt  at  sight.  I  told  Theodore 
about  it,  when  he  came  back.  He  said, 
'Is  that  so?'  Then  he  rode  straight  over 
to  the  shack  where  the  man  lived  and  told 
him  he  had  heard  that  a  man  intended  to 
shoot  him.  'And.'  said  Theodore,  'I 
want  to  know  why.'  The  man  was  flab- 
bergasted and  denied  that  he  had  ever  said 
anything  of  the  sort.  He  said  he  had  been 
misquoted.  The  affair  passed  off  pleas- 
antly, and  he  and  Roosevelt  were  good 
friends  after  that." 

That  is  the  first  half  of  the  story.  Here 
is  the  second.  That  same  "bad  man" 
lived  on  the  ranch  of  a  Marquis  de  Mores. 
And  the  Marquis,  irritated  by  some  fancied 
slight,  sent  Roosevelt  a  letter  which  hinted 
at  a  challenge  to  a  duel.  "The  challenge 
did  not  actually  come,"  explains  Sewall. 
"but  Roosevelt  expected  it.  And  he  said 
that  altho  he  did  not  believe  in  dueling,  he 
would  accept  it  if  it  came;  he  would  not  be 
bullied.  As  the  person  challenged,  he 
said,  he  had  the  right  to  choose  the  weap- 
ons. And  he  would  choose  Winchester 
rifles,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  paces.  'I'm 
not  a  very  good  shot,'  he  said,  'and  I  want 
to  be  near  enough  to  hit.'  The  two  prin- 
cipals were  to  'shoot  and  keep  on  advanc- 
ing— until  one  or  the  other  was  satisfied.'  ' 

It  would  seem  that  with  Winchesters,  at 
twelve  paces,  "satisfaction"  would  soon 
be  reached. 

Always  Roosevelt  had  believed  in  "the 
square  deal,"  long  before  he  had  so  formu- 
lated the  idea,  even  back  in  the  days  of  his 
Sunday-school  class  when  he  had  rewarded 
the  small  boy  who  had  resented  the  stealing 
of  his  marbles.  And  now,  at  Met  lota, 
when  three  lawless  tramps  stole  his  boat 
on  the  river,  promptly  and  tirelessly  he  set 
about  retribution  and  recovery.  Altho  his 
fellow  ranchmen  advised  him  not  to  under- 
take a  well-nigh  hopeless  chase,  be  per- 
sisted. With  two  other  men  he  went  down 
the  river  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  dan- 
gerous in  places;  and  alter  three  days  of 
swift  pursuit  he  overtook  the  thieves,  re- 
covered his  property,  and  brought  back 
the  men  to  serve  a  term  in  jail. 

These  early  western  experiences  helped 
to  identify  him  with  the  big  and  untamed 
spaces  of  the  West.    "It  is  fitting,"  writes 

Le   Ro\   .J e Iters.   President  of  the  Kxplorers' 

Club,  in  I. '--ir's  Weekly,  "thai  the  great- 
est National  Memorial  to  Theodore  Roose- 
V< -It    should  be  the  creation  of  a    National 
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Park."  To  quote  briefly  from  his  descrip- 
tion: 

From  east  to  west  the  proposed  Roosevelt- 
Sequoia  Park  is  seamed  with  the  tremen- 
dous canyons  of  the  Kings  River  and  its 
branches.  The  unequaled  scenery  of  the 
park  cidminates  on  the  crest  of  the  High 
Sierra,  which  for  seventy  mfles  will  form 
its  eastern  boundary.  Here  is  Mount 
Whitney,  14,502  feet,  highest  of  all  the 
peaks  in  the  United  States  proper;  and 
there  are  scores  of  summits  all  along  the 
range  that  are  but  little  lower.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  Roosevelt-Sequoia  Park 
shall  comprise  about  1,365  square  miles. 


AFTER  KLONDIKE  GOLD,  WITH 
JACK  LONDON 

"\  X  7TTH  the  "optimism  bred  of  a  stom- 
*  *  ach  which  could  digest  scrap  iron 
and.  a  body  which  flourished  on  hard- 
ships," Jack  London  was  among  the  first 
adventurers  who  led  the  great  gold  rush 
over  Chilkoot  Pass  and  into  the  Klondike 
field.  He  was  twenty-one  and  full  of  the 
passion  for  adventure,  as  Charmian  Lon- 
don, his  wife,  describes  him  in  her  re- 
markable new  biography,  "The  Book  of 
Jack  London"  (The  Century  Company). 
He  managed  to  get  together  a  "grub 
stake"  by  a  partnership  arrangement 
with  his  brother-in-law,  an  elderly  man 
not  very  well  fitted  for  the  hardships  of 
pioneering.  He  bought  "fur-lined  coats, 
fur  caps,  heavy  high  boots,  thick  mittens, 
and  red  flannel  shirts  and  underdrawers 
of  the  warmest  quality — so  warm  that  Jack 
had  to  shed  his  outer  garments  when 
packing  over  Chilkoot  Pass,  and  blossom 
against  the  snow  a  scarlet  admiration  to 
Indians  and  squaws."  The  brother-in-law 
turned  back,  but  young  London  kept  on, 
at  the  risk  of  his  neck,  and  made  true 
his  father's  prophecy  that  "Jack  is  going 
to  make  a  success  out  of  the  Klondike — 
whether  he  digs  it  out  of  the  grass  roots 
or  not."  The  young  adventurer  dug  little 
gold  out  of  the  grass  roots,  but  there  he 
found  the  great  dog  "Buck."  together  with 
the  characters  and  surroundings  that 
appeared  in  "The  Call  of  the  Wild,"  the 
solid  foundation  of  his  later  fame  and 
fortune. 

Mrs.  London  thus  tells  the  story  of  the 
latter  part  of  Jack's  journey  to 'the  land 
of  gold: 

Forty-two    miles    northwest   of   Juneau 

they   reached    the   end  of    their   crowded 

voyage   and   stretched   themselves  on   the 

beach  at  the  Indian  village  of  Dyea,  a  mere 

cluster  of  huts  above  the  reach  of  high  tide 

on  the  Chilkoot  Inlet  of  Lynn  Canal.     The 

party — now  swelled  to  five,  for  Jack  and 

Captain   Shepard   (his  brother-in-law)  had 

formed  a  partnership  with  Fred  Thompson, 

"Jim"  Goodman,  and  one  Merritt  Sloper — 

found  the  beach  a  shouting  bedlam  of  gold- 

;  rushers   amid   an    apparently    inextricable 

1  dump   of   ten    thousand    tons   of   luggage. 

Many   of   the   arrivals  were   like   lunatics 

fully    as    responsible    as     newly    headless 

•  fowl    in   this  scramble    into    an    unpitying 

I  frozen  land.      (It   was  in  this  same    Lynn 

J  Canal,  in   1918,  that   the  steamer  Princess 
Sophia     foundered.    \vit"h     the   loss    of   all 
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HAT  is  there  more  lasting,  more 
beautiful  or  useful,  than  Sterling  Silver- 
ware as  a  Christmas  gift  or  anniversary 
memorial  ? 

In  Heppelvvhite  Sterling  Silverware  you 
will  find  ageless  simplicity  and  refinement 
which  has  made  this  Reed  &  Barton 
masterpiece  the  most  famed  pattern  in  all 
the  world. 

Whether  you  desire  hollow  or  flat  ware, 
in  single  pieces  or  in  a  complete  set, 
Heppelwhite  Sterling  Silverware,  either 
plain  or  engraved,  includes  every  piece 
necessary  for  the  Sideboard,  Dining  Table, 
or  as  accessories  to  the  Boudoir. 

cAsk  your  Jeweler  to  show  you  Heppelwhite 
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on  board  —  minors  and  their  families  coming  south  for  the 
wjnter. 

Altho  a-tingle  with  his  own  excitement,  a  large  share  of 
which  was  from  the  stirring  spectacle  on  the  beach.  Jack's  level 
head  had  counseled  speedy  withdrawal  of  himself  and  his 
elderly  charge  from  the  mass  of  humans  that  appeared  to  be 
falling  over  one  another.  With  open  eye  and  ear  to  every  hint 
from  the  knowing  ones,  he  applied  his  faculties  to  getting 
hold  of  the  outfit  and  pushing  onward  toward  the  Chilkoot 
trail.  The  more  he  listened,  the  better  he  realized  that  there 
was  no  moment  to.  lose  if  they  were  not  to  be  left  behind  all 
winter  in  the  impending  freeze-up.  Oidy  the  most  alert  and 
fittest  could  obviate  such  unthinkable  misfortune.  Howr  his  sis- 
ter's husband  could  make  it  through  was  the  question.  Xot 
unnaturally  the  young  man  was  in  terror  of  losing  his  own 
chance  through  the  other's  insufficiency. 

But  that  night  they  slept  on  the  Flats  five  miles  above  Dyea, 
at  the  head  of  canoe  navigation  where  the  Dyea  River  narrows 
to  a  torrent  bursting  from  a  snowy  canyon,  fed  by  far  glaciers. 
For  once  Jack  was  willing  to  own  that  he  was  dead  tired.  Captain 
Shepard,  of  course,  was  of  negligible  worth  as  a  draft  partner, 
and  Jack,  soft  from  the  inactivity  of  long  days  on  shipboard,  ached 
in  every  muscle  and  in  his  scarified  shoulders,  from  towing  their 
thousands  of  pounds  of  belongings  up-stream. 

Every  one  had  been  confident,  from  reports,  that  the  loading 
up-trail  would  be  done  by  Indians  for  sums  within  i-eason. 
Imagine  the  chagrin,  consternation  to  many,  when  the  Indians, 
awake  to  their  own  idea  of  a  gold-rush,  imperturbably  .de- 
manded thirty  cents  a  pound  shoulder-portage  for  the  twenty- 
eight  miles  between  Dyea  Beach,  across  the  Pass  to  Lake 
Linderman.  Six  hundred  dollars  a  ton!  Beaten  at  the  outset, 
vast  numbers  of  the  cruelly  chilled  enthusiasts  watched  the  few 
physically  equipped,  born  to  victory,  attack  the  first  stage  to 
Happy  Camp.  Sheep  Camp,  some  miles  northward,  was  the 
next  stop;  thence  on,  scaling  the  whole  of  Chilkoot's  tragic  trail, 
along  whose  margin  the  weaker  ones  fell  rnd  expired.  One 
sour-dough  assures  me  Chilkoot  is  "the  worst  trail  this  side  of 
hell." 

It  was  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  Jack's  life  when 
Captain  Shepard  of  free  choice  abandoned  the  venture,  and  the 
two  parted  in  good  feeling.  Now  he  was  quit  of  encumbrance 
other  than  the  deadweight  of  luggage.  He  has  told  me  how  he 
experimented  with  adding  to  and  shifting  his  pack,  readjusting 
straps,  and  padding  the  raw  sections  of  his  strong  but  tender- 
skinned  back  and  shoulders  until  he  outpacked  in  honest  pounds 
any  white  man  who  made  it  through  to  Lake  Linderman,  and 
surpassed  many  an  Indian.  Indeed,  such  a  feat  was  a  boon 
to  the  men  who  could  afford  Indian  assistance  to  the  summit, 
as  could  Fred  Thompson;  for  Jack's  example  put  the  sly  ab- 
origines on  their  mettle  not  to  be  outdone  by  this  puffing, 
steaming,  white  human  engine  in  scarlet  flannels.  I  give  his 
own  version: 

"This  last  pack  into  Linderman  was  three  miles.  I  back- 
tripped  it  four  times  a  day,  and  on  each  forward  trip  carried 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  This  means  chat  over  the 
worrt  trails  I  daily  traveled  twenty-four  miles,  twelve  of  which 
were  under  a  burden  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 

The  men  had  to  ford  swift  and  icy  rivers,  and  a  swamp  that 
some  sardonic  wit  had  yclept  Pleasant  Valley,  where  the  weight 
of  a  pack  would  drive  one  to  the  knees  in  freezing  ooze  and 
muck.  The  earlier  stretches  of  the  trail  ascended  a  long  moun- 
tain slope  largely  covered  with  tundra,  which  did  not  afford 
-olid  footing.  This  was  superseded  by  sharp  and  broken  shale. 
Reaching  "The  Scales,"  at  the  actual  foot  of  the  steepest  aspect 
of  a  mountain  wall  which  looked  to  topple  over  backward, 
Jack  found  himself  preparing  for  the  most  grinding  test  of  en- 
durance. For  sheer  as  was  the  terrific  rise,  it  was  yet  not 
sheer  enough  to  prevent  huge  boulders  from  finding  lodgment  }n 
the  path,  which  formed  serious  obstacles.  "A  man's  job"  it 
was,  and  Jack  London  could  do  no  other  than  make  good  as  a 
real  man  among  real  men. 

or  all  i he  anecdotes  of  this  bitter  climb  that  he  told  in  my 
bearing,  only  one  Stands  out — the  incident  of  B  man  bearing  a 
great  load,  who,  in  silting  down  upon  a  fallen  tree  to  catch 
breath,  had  been  overweighted  ami  fallen  backward,  head 
and  shoulders  deep  in  the  snow  Bo'thal  he  could  make  no  outcry. 
Jack,  plodding  painfully  upward,  happened  to  glance  aside  lo 
where  his  keen  eyes  saw  a  pair  of  feel  above  the  log.      Incuriosity 

be  turned  and  backed  up  to  the  log  where  carefully,  slowly,  lest 
be  be  outbalanced,  he  rested  his  pack  and  freed  arm-  and  chest 

of    the  Straps.      Then  he  plucked  'lie  victim,  red  and  spluttering 

with  gratitude,  out  of  his  unprogressive  posture  which,  tho 
comical,  was  of  extreme  danger;  for  it   was  by  merest   chance 

that   any  hcavih  -laden  miner,  l.enl  only  upon  topping  Chilkoot's 

rise,  should  have  spied  his  mow-crusted  hoot-soles. 
At   i  he   summit,   the  young  nun  faced  a  fierce  driving  rain, 


then  negotiated  a  glacier  that  descended  to  Crater  Lake;  after 
which  a  chain  of  small  lakes  compelled  detours  over  rugged 
hills,  or  the  hiring  of  boats,  of  which  they  availed  themselves. 
The  last  lake,  however,  before  reaching  Linderman,  was  shallow 
along-shore  and  could  be  waded,  soft  deep  mud  on  the  bottom 
adding  to  the  difficulties  of  travel.  Little  marvel  that  Jack 
London  ever  afterward  eschewed  protracted  walking. 

It  was  Frederick  Palmer,  Mrs.  London  recalls,  who  said  that 
any  one  who  had  crossed  Chilkoot  Pass  in  the  fall  of  1897 
would  have  a  fairly  comprehensive  idea  of  what  the  British 
Tommies  on  the  Flanders  front  were  up  against.  She  continues 
her  narrative  of  Jack's  adventures: 

Eight  or  nine  miles  up-river  from  Lake  Linderman,  where 
the  timber  was  good,  the  boys  whipsawed  their  own  lumber 
and  in  company  with  another  party  constructed  two  boats, 
Yukon,  Belle  and  Belle  of  the  Yukon.  In  this  capacity  Jack 
and  Sloper  were  in  their  element,  for  the  latter  kneAV  ship- 
carpentering  and  building  from  keel  to  main-truck.  It  became 
the  pride  of  the  owners  that  never  were  their  wrell-stored  cargoes 
of  supplies  removed,  tho  they  shot  every  rapid  on  the 
perilous  route.  Jack,  ready  shoulder-to-shoulder  in  any  sort 
of  emergency,  was  yet  especially  invaluable  when  aqueous 
portions  of  the  way  were  encountered.  He  loved  to  tell  the 
story  of  how  he  navigated  the  infamous  Box  Canyon  and 
White  Horse  Rapids,  that  sank  and  drowmed  crew  after  crew  of 
doomed  men. 

By  unabating  zeal  the  boys,  kept  just  ahead  of  the  forbid- 
ding freeze-up  that  set  a  bar  of  iron  to  the  progress  of  the  less 
forehanded.  Lakes  froze  on  their  flying  heels,  so  slim  was  the 
margin.  Jack  learned  what  it  meant  to  pit  one's  raging  im- 
potence against  the.  imperturbability  of  nature.  Never  a  wak- 
ing moment  did  they  lose,  and  allowed  no  more  time  for  sleep 
than  was  absolutely  required.  At  the  head  of  Lake  Bennett, 
news  from  before  was  of  famine,  and  that  the  Northwest 
Mounted  Police  stationed  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Marsh,  wdiere  the 
gold-hunters  .entered  Canadian  territory,  refused  to  let  past  any 
man  not  fortified  with  seven  hundred  pounds  of  grub.  The 
rest*were  sent  down  river  and  interned  at  Dawson. 

Their  sternest  battle  was  across  Lake  Le  Barge,  the  freeze-up 
of  which  threatened  in  the  gale.  Three  days  they  had  been 
tin-own  back  by  cresting  seas  that  fell  aboard  in  tinkling  ice. 
On  the  fourth  Jack  said:  "To-day  we've  got  to  make  it — or  we 
camp  here  all  winter  with  the  others."  They  arniost  died  at 
the  oars,  but  "died  to  live  again"  and  fight  on.  All  night,  like 
driven  automatons  they  pulled,  and  at  daybreak  entered  the 
river,  with  behind  them  a  fast-frozen  lake.  And  their  pilot, 
from  what  I  know  of  him,  I  can  swear  did  not  realise  half  his 
weariness,  so  elated  must  he  have  been  to  be  thus  forward — 
one  of  the  very  few  who  had  made  it  through. 

Undaunted,  without  wasting  precious  minutes  in  discussion, 
the  trio  pushed  on  as  one  man.  The  blizzard  luckily  moved 
into  the  south,  and  they  ran  before  it  under  a  huge  sail  Jack  had 
devised.  With  the  heavy  ballast  of  outfit,  he  dared  to  crack 
on  sail  Nelson-fashion  when  moments  so  counted.  Luck  was 
with  him  when  they  came  to  Caribou  Crossing,  for  a  shift  of 
wind  at  the  right  time  sent  them  humming  down  the  connecting 
link  between  Lakes  Taggish  and  Marsh.  Nothing  could  stop 
them,  and  Jack,  his  experienced  mittened  hands  nearly  frozen 
to  the  tiller  he  had  rigged,  held  on  in  high  fettle  across  the  men- 
acing Windy  Arm,  where  in  a  stormy  twilight  he  saw  two  other 
boat-loads  of  men  turn  over  and  miserably  perish.  It  was 
sickening  to  be  unable  to  lend  a  hand;  but  the  very  law  of  life 
in  this  inimical  cold-crystal  sphore  of  the  Northland  was  to  keep 
one's  head  in  just  such  temptation.  And  threo  other  souls 
besides  his  own  depended  entirely  upon  his  sailor  competence. 

Sixty  Mile  River,  really  a  head  reach  of  the  Yukon,  Hows  out. 
of  Lake  Marsh,  its  greatest  breadth  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Deep 
and  swift,  it  suddenly  narrows  with  a  curve  into  Box  Canyon, 
only  eighty  feet  in  width,  rocky  walls  toweling  on  either  side. 
The  suddenly  confined  volume  of  water  gathers  terrific  speed, 
marked  by  great  boilings  and  stiffly  uplhrust  waves,  and  its  action 
against  the  canyon  walls  causes  the  water  to  rise  in  a  sort  of 
hog-back  in  t  he  center. 

II  was  owing  to  a.  blinding  headache,  for  liquor  had  been  cut 
out  of  bis  calculation  except,  for  medicinal  use,  thai  Jack  had 
accepted  a  drink  of  whisky  before  undertaking  to  shoot  Hie 
had  water.  Tying  their  boat,  Yukon  Belle,  in  tho  eddy  above 
the  Box,  the  four  partner-  walked  ahead  to  investigate,  mean- 
while consulting  a  book  written  by  Miner  W.  Bruce.  Alaskan 
pioneer.     They  discovered  thai  hundreds  were  portaging  outfits 

on  their  hacks. 

But  young  London  scorned  the  safe  and  slow   way.     If  he  took 
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Grandfather — "You  sing  so  much  better,  Mary,  now  that  we  have  the  Gulbransen  for  accompaniments." 
Mary — "Yes,  Dad,  you  s^e  I  don't  have  to  think  about  playing;  Bob  does  it  now." 

Many  a  Woman  Has  Found  Her  Voice— thru  the  Gulbransen 

The  sweet  song  of  a  woman's  voice  in  your  home 
— what  joy  it  would  bring!  Imagine  it  growing  ever 
sweeter,  with  a  repertoire  that  an  opera  star  might 
envy.     It  can  be,  if  you  wish  it. 

In  thousands  of  homes  the  Gulbransen  has  freed 
busy  women  from  the  drudgery  of  hand-practicing 
their  accompaniments.  It  is  no  trick  at  all  to  play 
one's  own  accompaniment  on  the  Gulbransen.  So 
every  spare  moment  for  music  can  be  devoted  to 
actually  singing. 

And  in  the  evening,  you'll  find  the  head  of  the 
house  coming  home  with  a  new  roll  or  two — keenly 
enjoying  his  wife's  improving  voice.  Yes,  eager  to 
show  improvement  in  his  own  playing  of  the  Gul- 
bransen. This  famous  instrument  comes  to  you  with 
instruction  rolls  that  teach  you   how  to  play  well. 

Nationally  Priced 

Gulbransen  Player-Pianos,  three  models  all  playable  by  hand  or  by  roll,  are 
&  Id  at  the  same  prices  to  everybody,  everywhere  in  the  L  nited  States,  freight 
and  war  tax  paid.  Price,  branded  in  the  back  of  each  instrument  at  the 
factory,  includes  set  of  Gulbransen  instruction  rolls  and  our  authoritative 
book  on  home  entertaining  and  music  study  with  the  Gulbransen. 

White  House  Model  $700  -   Country  Seat  Model  $600  -  Suburban  Model  $49!, 

GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON  CO.,  CHICAGO 

Canadian  Distributors;  Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Co.,  79  Wellington  St.,  West,  Toronto 


Gulbransen  Trade-Mark 


Get  Our  New  Book  of 
Player  Music  —  Free 

The  only  book  ever  published  show- 
ing the  complete  range  of  player-piano 
music  of  all  kinds.  This  book  is  so  clas- 
sified and  arranged  that  it  is  a  guide  to 
musical  education  for  any  player-piano 
owner.  Sent  free,  if  you  mail  us  the 
coupon  at  the  right. 

Did  you  know  the  wonderful  Gul- 
bransen Player  action  can  be  installed 
in  any  piano  (or  old  player-piano)? 
Yes,  grand  or  upright.  Check  coupon 
for  details. 

To  Gulbransen  Owners:  Keep  your 
Gulbransen  in  tune  -at  least  two  tun- 
ings a  year.    Ycu'l!  enjoy  it  more. 


Try  the  Gulbransen 
Only  Ten  Minutes 

At  our  dealer's  store  you  can  prove 
to  yourself  in  ten  minutes  that  the 
Gulbransen  is  easy  for  you  to  play  well 
—  a  marvelous  instrument — positively 
fascinating.  The  coupon  below  brings 
you  dealer 's  address  and  full  inf  on 


■  Check  here  if  you  do  not  own   i — i 

■  any  piano  or  player-piano.  ' — I 

Check  here  if  you  want  informa- 
*  tion  about  having  a  new  Gulbransen 
I  p'ayer  action  installed  in  your  i — i 
|  present  piano(or  player-piano).  I — I 
|  Write  your  name  and  address  in 
|  the  margin  below  and  mail  this  to 
I  Gulbransen-Dickinson  Co.,  3-230  W. 
i  Chicago  Ave..  Chicago. 
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Economy  Tests  of  Fuel 


ONE   of   the   largest   Metropolitan   electric 
power  companies  has  recently  vindicated 
its  own  faith  in  Consolidation  Coal. 

Responding  to  readjustment  conditions,  this 
Company  made  a  drastic  survey  of  every  ele- 
ment of  its  operating  expense.  Fuel  costs  and 
fuel  efficiency  were  minutely  examined.  Every 
possible  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  if  tonnage 
saving  or  greater  power  return  per  dollar  could 
be  effected. 

As  a  result  of  thorough-going  and  expert  tests 
of  Consolidation  Coal,  the  Company  informed 
us  that  they  would  continue  to  use  our  product. 
Their  only  request  was  that  we  maintain  a  uni- 
form quality  with  that  of  the  fuel  supplied  them 
in  the  past. 

Consolidation  Coal,  from  which  all  possible 
waste  substances  are  rigorously  removed,  is 
used  regularly  by  many  electric  power  stations. 
It  establishes  a  real  standard  of  fuel  efficiency, 
and  in  the  most  exacting  tests  justifies  itself 
for  economy. 


THE  CONSOLIDATION 
COAL  COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson  building  -  JYew  °)fbrk  City 


DIME  BANK  BUILDING.  DETROIT.  MICH. 
137  MARKET  STREET.  PORTSMOUTH.  N.H. 
CONTINENTAL  BLDG..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 
STATE  MUTUAL  BLDG..  BOSTON.  MASS. 
LAND  TITLE  BLDG.. 


UNION  TRUST  BLDG..   WASHINGTON.  DC 
FISHER   BLDG..  CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS. 

UNION  CENTRAL  BLDG..  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 
MARION -TAYLOR  BLDG.,     LOUISVILLE.    KY. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


the  chance,  and  ran  through  by  water,  in 
two  minutes  they  save  two  days  of  back- 
breaking  labor.  A  vote  was  called,  ac- 
cording to  their  custom,  which  was 
unanimous  for  the  two-minute  route. 
Accordingly — 

Jack,  as  Captain,  placed  Merritt  Slbper 
in  the  bow  -with  a  paddle.  Fred  Thompson 
and  Jim  Goodman,  confessed  landlubbers, 
sat  side  by  side  amidship  at  the  oars.  The 
boat,  twenty-seven  feet  in  length,  carrying 
over  5,000  pounds  in  addition  to  its  human 
freight,  did  not  possess  the  buoyancy 
desirable  for  such  an  undertaking. 

Jack's  head  whirled  from  the  unwonted 
alcohol  upon  an  empty  stomach,  and  he 
caught  himself  wondering  if  that  head 
would  serve  in  his  need,  where  again  lives 
hung  upon  the  perfect  coordination  of  his 
faculties.  But  the  instant  the  bow  swung 
downstream  into  the  jaws  of  the  Box,  and 
his  lashed  steering-oar  bore  against  the 
cork-screwing  anarchy  of  waters,  something 
went  cool  and  calm  through  him,  and  he 
rose  to  the  work.  Afraid  that  the  rowers 
might  "catch  a  crab"  or  otherwise  fumble 
disastrously,  he  ordered  in  the  oars.  "Then 
we  met  it  on  the  fly,"  and  he  went  on  to 
picture  how  he  caught  a  passing  glimpse  of 
spectators  fringing  the  brink  of  the  cliffs 
above  and  another  glimpse  of  serrated  walls 
dashing  by  like  twin  express  trains.  Then 
his  undivided  energy  was  centered  upon 
keeping  atop  the  racing  hog-back.  The  deep- 
laden  boat,  instead  of  mounting  the  waves, 
went  dead  into  them.  Despite  the  peril, 
Jack  could  not  help  giggling  at  poor 
Sloper,  who,  just  as  he  let  drive  for  a  tre- 
mendous stroke,  would  quite  miss  the 
water  as  the  stern  fell  in  a  trough,  jerking 
the  bow  skyward.  "But  Sloper  never  lost 
his  grit,"  he  praised. 

In  a  transverse  current  Jack  threw  him- 
self against  the  sweep  till  it  cracked,  and 
Sloper's  paddle  snapped  short  off.  They 
nearly  filled,  yet  went  flying  downstream 
breakneck,  less  than  two  yards  from  the 
rocky  wall.  Another. instant,  and  they  took 
a  header  through  a  smoking  comber  and 
shot  into  the  whirlpool  of  the  great  circular 
court  that  -widens  midway  of  the  Box, 
thence  spilling  over  into  the  second  half  of 
the  race. 

Jack  and  his  crew  then  walked  back  and 
brought  through  the  outfit  of  a  man  and  his 
wife,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ret.  That  done,  they 
baled  out  the  Yukon  Belle  and  essayed 
two  miles  of  ordinary  rapids  t:>  the  head  of 
the  Whito  Horse,  passing  several  of  the  Box 
Canyon  wrecks  in  which  lives  had  bee" 
lost.  Save  for  a.  few  who  bad  been  drowned, 
no  one  had  tried  to  run  the  White  Horse 
in  late  years;  but  our  quartet  looked  it 
u\  er,  and  then,  with  an  audience  of  a  thou- 
sand souls,  went  down.  Jack  nearly  lost  his 
boat  when  he  tried  to  buck  the  whirlpool, 
not  knowing  In-  had  come  within  its  coils; 
and  again  Sloper  had  his  paddle  snap  off. 
When  they  had  readied  I  he  friendly  eddy 
below  the  Rapids,  they  returned  as  before, 
and  piloted  dow  n  the  Rets'  boat. 

Not  until  October  9,  when  the  Slewarl 
River  was  reached,  did  the  in\  incibles  halt. 
I  have  obtained  the  dale  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Fred  Thompson,  of  Santa 
Rosa,  who  lias  lent  his  diary.  On  Upper 
Island,  one  of  the  two  islets  off  the  eastern 
hank  of  the  Yukon,  half-waj  between  the 
Stewarl  and  Henderson  Creek,  and  eighty 
miles   above    Dawson,    they    set    up   house- 
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keeping  in  one  of  a  group  of  log  cabins,  that 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  Bering  Sea  fur 
traders.  The  fact  of  empty  quarters  is 
indicative  of  Jack  and  his  crowd  being 
among  the  first  over  Chilkoot. 


KNICKERBOCKERS  FOR  WOMEN,  AS 
VIEWED  BY  MERE  MEN 

WHEN  a  Chicago  tailoring  firni  an- 
nounced, in  a  full-page  advertise- 
ment, that  it  was  prepared  to  make  knick- 
erbocker  suits  for  women  in  the  latest  style 
and  at  reasonable  rates,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  nation  who  have  to  fill  a  certain  number 
of  editorial  columns  every  day  discovered 
something  new  to  talk  about.  Some  of 
them  viewed  the  new  knickerbockers  with 
approval,  some  with  distaste,  and  some  ex- 
prest  themselves  as  troubled  by  the 
intrusion  of  the  subject  on  their  editorial 
horizons.  "When  the  public  isn't  worrying 
over  business  conditions,  unemployment 
and  winter  coal,  it  is  asked  to  worry  over 
women's  wearing  apparel,"  we  read  in  the 
"Editorial  of  the  Day,"  which  the  Chicago 
Tribune  copies  from  the  Peoria  Transcript. 
"Let  the  women  wear  what  they  will  and 
let  the  agitation  cease,"  concludes  the  Illi- 
nois editor.  That  is  precisely  what  they 
will  do,  without  amr  assistance  or  advice 
from  the  Illinois  editor  or  any  other,  re- 
marks an  editorial  writer  in  The  Illustrated 
News  (New  York).  Some  editors  are  advis- 
ing women  to  wear  knickerbockers,  observes 
the  Xew  Yorker.  Some  are  even  saying  that 
eventually  all  ladies  will  be  wearing  them. 
"Maybe,"  concedes  the  writer,  but — 

If  they  do  wear  'em  it  will  be  because 
they  want  to,  and  not  because  they  are 
being  urged  to  by  any  writing  gentleman. 

Women  don't  wear  clothes  to  please 
editors,  or  to  please  men  especially,  but  to 
look  well  in  the  eyes  of  other  women. 

They  know  that  other  women  know. 
They  know  that  men  don't  know. 

AVomen  like  to  have  men  admire  their 
clothes,  but  never  in  your  life  did  you  hear 
one  of  them  telling  a  man  how  a  new  frock 
was  to  be  made,  with  details  as  to  fichus 
and  insets  and  georgette  sleeves  and  the  tike. 

A  woman  will  stand  for  a  few  minutes 
when  she  comes  into  a  room  where  the  men 
can  see  her.  They  will  fall  for  the  tout  en- 
ble,  as  they  say  in  the  Boulevard 
Ituliens,  but  not  for  the  technique.  She 
gives  the  women  time  to  take  that  in  later, 
and  if  they  are  pleased  or  piqued,  as  the 
case  may  be,  she  is  satisfied. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  a  chic  set 
of  short  trousers  knocks  the  other  woman 
dead,  short  trousers  will  be  the  fashion. 

It  won't  make  any  difference  whether 
editors  enthuse  or  preachers  hold  up  their 
hands  in  horror. 

It  won't  make  any  difference  whether  the 
knickerbockers  are  more  sanitary  or  more 
comfortable. 

Long  skirts  were  never  sanitary.  Corsets 
were  never  comfortable.  Yet  women  of  all 
ages  and  stations  wore  both  for  many 
years,  serenely  oblivious  to  anything  that 
was  said  about  them. 

Perhaps  in  the  fulness  of  time  a  few  ladies 
at  Deauville  and  a  few  others  at  Biarritz 
and  a  few  others  at  Ascot  will  appear  in 
knickerbockers. 

The  news  will  get  around.  It  always 
does.  .  .  .  Then  skirts  will  vanish  for  a 
time,  as  corsets  did  and  as  long  skirts  did. 


"  Your  whole  case  turns 
on  this  old  carbon  copy" 

The  clinching  evidence  is  written  there,  clear  as  it  was 
years  ago. 

It  was  luck}'  that  your  carbon  paper  wrote  sharp 
and  clean.  A  blurred  copy  is  unreliable,  and  cannot- 
give  you  the  confidence  of  absolute  assurance. 

Thousands  of  business  houses  in  the  past  25  years 
have  protected  their  carbon  copies  at  the  source  simply 
because  they  know  that 


You  can  rely  on 

CARTER  CARBONS 

as  you  rely  on  Carter  Inx 


Because  Carter's  Inks  were  always  reli- 
able, those  houses  asked  Carter  for  the 
right  carbon  paper  for  their  needs. 

They  got  the  expert  advice  of  the  Car- 
ter Laboratories,  who  control  the  quality 
of  all  Carter  Inx  Products  year  in  and 
year  out.  With  63  years  of  ink-making 
experience,  Carter  experts  have  been 
making  Carter  Carbons  for  25  years — 
with  Carter  machinery  invented  and 
built  for  Carter  processes. 

V^  ith  the  Carter  Laboratories  to  help 
you  prescribe  for  your  office  needs — to 
get  clean,  clear  carbon  copies  under  any 
and  all  conditions.     The  coupon  below 

will  do  it. 


CARTER 
CARBONS 

Professional 

Gossamer 

Autocrat 

Faerie  Queene 

Commercial 

■ — -and 
the  rest 


THE   CARTER   INK   COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 


BOSTOV 
CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 
MONTREAL 


I  use  carbon  paper     

by in  size,  on  a 

machine.    I  usually  make 

copies  and  prefer color.  My  type- 
writer ribbons  are in  color,  used  on  a 

machine.     I  am  chiefly 

interested  in  carbon  papers  {please  check) . 

O  Correspondence 

□  Bookkeeping 

□  Manifold,  Instructions,  Bids, 
Proposals,  Lists. 


L.D.11-5-21 
What  will  the  Carter  Laboratories  do  for  me? 

Name 

Address   


The  Carter's  Ink  Company 
Cambridge  41,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Gratitude 

for  a 

Great  Work 


o 


'T'HE  feeling  inspired  by  a  good  novel  or  poem 
■*■  is  generally  one  of  admiration.  It  is  mental 
pleasure  rather  than  personal  benefit  that  ap- 
peals to  us.  But  when  we  read  a  book  that 
helps  us  in  our  business  or  profession:  better 
still,  when  we  are  advised  to  secure  a  set  of 
books  that  at  once  becomes  our  "guide,  coun- 
sellor and  friend"  we  feel  a  distinct  sense  of 
gratitude  in  its  possession  and  that's  just  what 
happens  when  we  own  and  use 

The  New 

International 

Encyclopaedia 

Second  Edition   Recently    Completed 

Revised,  Rewritten  and  Reset 
from  A  to  Z 

Size  of  Page  Enlarged 

Number  of  Volumes  Increased 

Printed  Throughout  from  New 

Plates 

Editors: 

FRANK  MOORE  COLBY,  MA. 

TALCOTT  WILLIAMS,  LLD.,  LHD.,  Litt.D. 

More  than  500  Contributors  and  Office  Editors 

It  seems  quite  fitting  that  this  feeling  of  grati- 
tude should  be  voiced  in  connection  with  the 
month  that  brings  us  Thanksgiving  Day — a  day 
set  aside  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  celebrate  the 
harvesting  of  their  first  crop,  just  as  we  may 
now  fitly  emphasize  our  feeling  of  gratitude  to 
The  New  International  which 

Harvests  for  Us  the  World's 
Knowledge 

To  gain  an  idea  ot  the  diversity  of  this  knowledge, 
turn  to  the  interesting  and  instructive  article  on 
•■Thanksgiving  Day"  and  on  the  same  page  you  may 
read  about  the  "Isle  of  Thanet."  "Thar."  the  East 
Indian  name  for  Goat-Antelope;  "Tharaud  Broth- 
ers," the  French  novelists-  the  "Isle  of  Thasos"  in 
the  Aegean  Sea;  Rear  Admiral  Thatcher."  distin- 
guished in  Civil  War  Days;  "Tiuutlow"  the  cele- 
brated Norwegian  landscape  painter;  Tha'un."  the 
earliest  Anglo-Norman  poet  whose  work  has  come 
down  to  us;  while  on  the  opposite  page,  by  way  of 
contrast .  we  learn  about  the  celebrated  "Thaw  Case" 
and  Cells.  Thaxter  the  American  poet.  The  New 
INTERNATIONAL'S  20,000  pages  constitute,  in  very  truth 

A  Vast  Granary  of  Facts 

It  is.  indeed,  well  worth  while  to  have  at  instant 
command  so  able  a  helper  and   so   reliable  a  guide 
along  the  devious  and  well-nigh  endless  know! 
load  and  to  gain  an  adequate  idea  of  this  help  and 
guidance,  it  is  only  necessary  to 

Send   in  the  Coupon 

on  receipt  of  which,  and  withoul  placing  you  under 

the  illght  h  )\      i  d  t<»  send 

you  promptly  our  80-page  Illustrated  Book,  showing 

es,    Illustrations.    Plates    in     Color, 

.  with  information  as  to  how  THE   NEW 

In  iKkNAFiosAi.  inay  just  now  be  secured,  and  we  are 

confident  you  will  be  grateful  to  us  for  calling  sour 

'ition  to  a  work  that  v  ill  prove  bo  permanently 

\. aluable  to  your  -<  it  and  <>t  hen  in  whose  welfare  you 

may  I*-  interested.    Mail  the  Coupon  now  and  %el 

thr  l-rrr  Illustrated  Book, 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  yn0erwk 

|    FILL  OUT   AND   MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW  I 

|    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Publishers 

449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

end   me  full  Information  regarding  the  | 
I    Second  Edition  of  The  Now  International  Ency- 

I    clopaedia.    with    detail      oj     thi     pn    enl    Special  I 

1    Price,  and  wit  h  your  Monthly  Lilt  of  Prize-Quet-  i 

|    tiont  enabling  me  to  win  a  nen  book  each  month,  ' 

I     Name  

I    Occupation   , 

I    Business  Address. 1 

I  I 

1     R     idence . 

I    Town State . 

I.. I).  II    .M 


METIPOME'S  HOSTAGE.  Being  a  Narrative 
of  Certain  Surprizing  Adventures  Befalling 
One  David  Lindall  in  the  First  Year  of  King 
Philip's  War.  By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $1.75. 

Any  boy,  accustomed  to  the  ways  of 
Indians,  will  know  that  when  the  red  man 
is  brought  to  trial  by  the  white  man,  and  is 
punished — there  is  going  to  be  retribution 
to  pay.  David  is  the  one  selected  by  the 
Wachoosetts  to  be  held  as  hostage.  But 
our  hero  is  not  the  type  to  remain  quiet 
when  he  is  captured.  A  hardy  New  England 
colonist,  he  'is  accustomed  to  strenuous 
escapes,  to  hard  fighting,  to  surprize  and 
attack.  How  he  meets  these  various  ways 
of  the  red  man  is  told  by  Mr.  Barbour  with 
much  -vigor.  The  author  handles  an  Indian 
as  well  as,  in  a  college  story,  he  handled 
bat  and  football.  And  he  seems  to  know 
the  rule  of  the  Indian  warfare  as  accurately 
as  he  does  the  warfare  of  the  gridiron.  The 
story  lias  sustained  interest. 

A   DUTCH    BOY   FIFTY   YEARS    AFTER.      By 

Edward  Bok.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

This  inspiriting  autobiography  is  culled 
from  the  larger  volume,  "The  American- 
ization of  Edwa"d  Bok,"  and  is  intended 
for  young  folk.  But  it  reaches  the  interest 
of  older  readers  as  well.  In  small  compass 
it  gives  all  the  essential  features  of  Mr. 
Bok's  rise,  and  is  a  stirring  example  of  how 
a.  boy — an3r  boy,  in  f  vet — possessing  will 
and  enthusiasm,  can  win  a  place  and  build 
securely  for  himself.  The  personal  egotism 
which  might  be  laid  as  a  charge  against  this 
book  is  lost  in  the  almost  impersonal  han- 
dling, as  tho  the  writer  were  a  character 
far  dissociated  from  the  real  Mr.  Bok. 
The  book  smacks  of  the  inspiration  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  with  his  homely  advice. 

PICTURE  STORIES  FROM    GREAT   ARTISTS. 

By  Mary  R.  Cody  and  Julia  M.  Dewey.  With 
many  pictures  from  famous  paintings.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

While  this  is  a  reissue  of  an  old  book,  the 
demand  for  it  shows  that  the  authors  were 
right  in  their  idea — children  love  good 
pictures,  and  should  be  brought  in  contact 
with  them  at  an  early  age.  There  are 
canvases  of  the  great  masters  entirely 
suitable  to  the  observation  of  the  youngest 
nursery  tenant.  Dogs,  lions,  sheep,  horses 
are  to  be  found,  done  by  Rosa  Bonheur  and 
Landseer,  while  Murillo  and  Van  Dyke  do 
not  seem  to  be  so  far  away  from  the  child 
interest.  The  text  accompanying  the 
many  pictures  in  this  small  book  is  rudi- 
mentary, smacking  somewhat  of  the  school 
style.  But  the  authors  attempt  at  times 
to  relate  the  text  to  the  illustration,  and 
here  and  I  here  are  small  poems  dropped 
like  valuable  pearls  for  the  babe  to  mem- 
orize. In  til  is  subject  of  juvenile  literal  lire, 
there  is  no  greater  obstacle  to  overcome 
than  the  gap  between  what  I  lie  active  mind 
can  grasp,  and  what  the  lisping  tongue 
stumbles  over  when  reading.  These  pic- 
tures will  be  the  bases  for  better  stories  lo 
tell   the  child. 

HERO  TALKS  OP  IRELAND.  Jeremiah  Cuitin. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  cc  Co.    $2  net. 

Ancient  Irish  folklore,  made  familiar  to 
young  readers  recently  by  the  good  work  of 
l.adv  Gregory,  has  a  Gaelic  fascination  to 

it    which    appeals    lo   children    of   all    ages. 

Green  enchanted  cats  and  seven-walled 
palaces  form  delightful  subjects  for  story- 
telling, and  when  an  Irish  hero  sets  out  to 
n;aill  his  object,  the  lal  ors  of  Hercules  are  as 


nought  to  what  he  can  do  for  the  winning 
of  a  princess.  One  only  has  to  read  "Elin 
Gow  and  the  Cow  Glas  Gainach"  to 
realize  this.  These  tales  are  told  in  a 
straightforward  fashion  of  enjoyment  rather 
than  with  any  object  of  preserving  the  folk- 
value  to  them.  Mr.  Curtin  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  his  task. 

EVERYCHILD.    By  Louis     Dodge.  New   York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $3.00. 

The  very  formal-  of  this  book  is  agree- 
able. The  color  drawings,  by  Blanche 
Fisher  Laite,  are  delicately  tinted,  and 
delicately  prodding  to  the  imagination,  and 
the  story  keeps  pace  with  what  the  il- 
lustrations suggest.  The  little  boy,  who  is 
the  hero  of  the  tale,  grips  our  sympathy  be- 
cause of  the  unresponsiveness  he  gets  from 
his  parents;  so,  when  he  at  last  goes  on  his 
imaginative  journey — in  the  same  morality 
spirit  that  Everyman  went  on  his  grim 
journey — we  are  glad  that  he  is  destined  to 
meet  his  favorite  characters  in  nursery 
books,  like  Hansel  and  Gretel,  Old  Mother 
Hubbard,  Cinderella  and  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer.  The  pages  of  this  story  are  full  of 
surprizes,  and  to  the  child  well  versed  in 
fairy  lore,  old  acquaintances  are  renewed 
in  most  novel  fashion. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Illustrated  by  Harvey  Dunn.  New  York:  The 
Cosmopolitan  Book   Corporation.    $3.50. 

Ten  color  plates,  as  brilliant  as  the  scenes 
they  describe  in  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities," 
make  this  sumptuous  edition  welcome  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  put  on  their 
children's  book-shelves  the  best  books 
issued  by  the  publishers  in  late  years. 
There  has  been  a  generous  outpouring  of 
such  editions,  and  this  Dickens  classic  is  a 
delight  to  handle  and  to  read  in  its  new 
form.  One  could  have  wished  for  a  less 
laundered  figure  of  Madame  Defarge;  but 
that  is  a  mere  point  to  pass  over.  What  is 
to  be  praised  is  the  general  richness  of  the 
volume,  in  the  vigor  of  its  pictures  ami  the 
clearness  of  its  type. 

THE  WAR  TRAIL.     By  Elmer  Russell  Gregor. 

New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.75  net. 

It  is  the  usual  thing,  when  an  author 
writes  a  tale  of  adventure  among  the 
Indians,  to  place  the  red  man  opposed  to 
white;  the  heroes  are  usually  young  lads 
who  fall  among  the  savages  and  make  their 
escape.  Mr.  (iregor  turns  tho  tables  in 
his  story:  he  keeps  the  war  trail  among  the 
Indians  themselves,  showing  what  ensues 
when  one  t  ribe  wages  conflict  upon  anot  her. 
— A  Sioux  against  a  Blackfoot.  There  is 
epic  spirit  to  such  a  narrative,  and  many  a 
boy  reader  will  have  singing  in  his  ears  the 
war-cry  of  the  brave — will  see  him  in  a'l 
his  cunning,  moved  and  prompted  by  his 
superstitions  which  are  based  on  the 
vagaries  of  nature.  Indian  guile  pitted 
againsl  Indian  guile  is  bound  to  product 
excitement,  and  such  a  motive  for  warfare 
as  the  stealing  of  ponies  lends  an  objective 
equally  as  thrilling.  The  frontispiece  i  f 
the  brave  in  paint  and  feathers  whets  the 
youthful  appetite  tor  adventure. 

FAIRY-TALES  AND  STORIES  BY  HANS 
CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN.  Prefaced  l>.\  Francis 
Hackett.  Edited  by  Slgne  Toksvig.  [llustrati  d 
by  Eric  Pape.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.    $2.50. 

A  delightful  cover  design,  with  graceful 

decorations     and      color     work     by      Erie 
Pape,  invites  one  to  look   within  this  new 
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the  sky  at  night,  whether  it  be  summer  or 
winter,  fall  or  spring,  is  a  picture-book  of 
great  beauty.  Adopting  the  simple  dia- 
logue form,  the  author  believes  that  self- 
help  in  finding  the  stars  is  a  good  game  for 
the  young,  and  his  young  folks,  in  the 
book,  with  the  aid  of  Uncle  Henry — who 
is  the  encyclopedic  grown-up — seek  out 
together  the  mysteries  of  time  and  space. 

DAYS  OF  THE  DISCOVERERS.  L.  Lamprey. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  S2.50. 

Here  is  history  made  romantic,  taken 
out  of  the  classroom  style  and  put  into  a 
narrative  form  which  does  not  sacrifice 
historical  accuracy  one  iota,  but  makes 
more  vivid  the  dramatic  moment  of  dis- 
covery by  creating  a  nearness  to  the  scene 
which  mere  fact  and  date  fail  to  do. 
Columbus,  the  Cabots,  Balboa,  Hendrick 
Hudson,  Cortez  and  others  figure  as  the 
heroes  of  the  different  chapters.  This 
volume  will  supplement  rather  than  sup- 
plant stereotyped  school-books.  If  you 
want  to  know  what  Pedro  said  to  the 
Admiral  just  as  America  was  about  to  be 
discovered,  Air.  Lamprey  will  tell  you  in 
an  entertaining  way.  He  makes  stories 
out  of  history,  and  that's  the  best  way  of 
teaching  history  to  grammar-school  children. 

HOW  IT  CAME  ABOUT  STORIES.  By  Frank 
B.  Linderman.  Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Boog. 
New  York:     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     S2.50. 

At  a  Council  of  the  Animals,  called  by 
Mr.  Linderman,  we  are  told,  in  entertain- 
ing fashion,  the  reasons  for  many  strange 
things  about  our  forest  acquaintances.  We 
hear  directly  from  them,  how  it  came 
about  that  the  skunk  has  its  smell,  that 
the  porcupine  has  its  quills,  that  the  wea- 
sel's head  is  larger  than  its  body,  and  so 
on.  The  wolf  can  see  well,  the  bear 
cannot;  the  deer  has  no  gall  sac  on  its 
liver,  while  the  antelope  has.  Why?  In 
other  words,  under  the  guise  of  playful 
story-telling.  Mr.  Linderman  gets  in  a 
great  deal  of  natural  history  information, 
not  in  too  pointed  a  fashion,  but  in  folk- 
lore spirit.  There  is  not  the  imaginative 
joy  to  these  little  stories  that  one  finds  in 
Kipling's  "How  the  Rhino  Got  His 
Rumpled  Skin,"  but,  tho  mild  in  their 
inventiveness,  they  are  none  the  less 
genuinely  entertaining. 

THE  BOY  SCOUTS   OF   CAMPFIRE  STORIES. 

Edited  by  Franklin  K.  Mathiews.     New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $2.50 net. 

As  chief  scout  librarian  of  the  Boy  Scout 
Organization.  Mr.  Mathiews  has  for  many 
years  had  dietary  control  of  the  Boy  Scout 
reading.  He  has  issued  many  volumes  of 
a  character  like  the  present,  but  none  quite 
as  successful  in  its  object.  We  can  im- 
agine no  better  time  for  boys  of  twelve  to 
sixteen  than  with  these  stories  culled  from 
larger  books  written  by  Zane  Grey,  Jack 
London,  Rex  Beach,  Stewart  '  Edward 
White,  and  others.  Mr.  Mathiews  has 
selected  well.  Any  reader,  boy  or  grown 
person,  who  comes  upon  the  brilliant 
description,  from  Grey's  "Wildfire,"  of  the 
capture  of  a  wild  stallion,  will  be  held  in 
fascination.  And  apart  from  the  fact 
that,  as  the  editor  states,  the  campfire 
has  always  been  the  rallying  place  for  the 
story-teller — even  if  these  selections  are 
read  in  the  quiet  of  the  library,  they  will 
stir  the  blood. 

STORIES  OF  AMERICAN  INVENTIONS.  Bv 
Inez  McFee.  New  York:  Thomas  V.  Crowell 
Co.    $1.60. 

Yankee  inventive  skill  is  the  keynote  of 
this  entertaining  collection  of  biographical 
stories,  telling  the  slow  and  arduous  evo- 
lution of  such  revolutionary  inventions  as 
the  cotton-gin,  the  steamboat,  the  M<-- 
Cormick  reaper,   the  telegraph,    the   tele- 
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This  booklet  tells  a  won- 
derful story.  Sinn  the 
coupon  and  net  it  free  by 
return  mail. 


Sy  azure  seas 

Circled  by  mountain  peaks  and  ocean,  and  wreathed 
in  flowers,  San  Diego,  California,  offers  each  day  new 
mit-of-door  recreations. 

You'll  find  on  beach  and  bay,  or  motoring  through 
upland  vistas,  congenial  thousands  who  have  discov- 
ered how  to  live. 

Every  day  builds  happiness  and  energy  for  years  to 
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Laltrornia 

Through  Pullman  service  is  operated  between  San  Diego 
and  Chicago  over  the  new  San  Diego  and  Arizona  Railway  in 
connection  with  the  Rock  Island  and  Southern  Pacific  "Golden 
State  Limited."  A  delightful  mild  climate  trip  through 
Imperial  Valley  and  magnificent  scenery. 
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AT  the  head  of  the  attic 
J^\  stairs — over  the  tubs  in 
the  laundry — at  the 
back  of  that  deep  closet  in 
the  hall — wherever  an  ordi- 
nary key  socket  was  installed, 
you  can  have  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  a 
socket  taking  the 
same  bulb,  shade 
holder  and  shade, 
but  equipped 
with  a  pull  chain, 
by  getting  a 

HUBBELL 

Pull  Socket  Hug 


It  screws  in  like  a  lamp  bulb. 
It  hangs  vertically.  The 
chain  may  be  equipped  with 
a  Hubbell  Luminous  Acorn, 
which  shines  in  the  dark. 
Hubbell  Pull  Socket  Plug  is 
one  of  the  ten  handy  de- 
vices in  the  big  display  box 
"Hubbell  Te-Tap-Ten"  on 
youi  dealer's  counter.  "What 
is  the  Hubbell  Te-Tap-Ten?" 
is  a  booklet  which  explains 
each  of  these  devices  and 
shows  how  easy  it  is  to  have 
an  electrically  operated  home. 
Write  Dept.  G  for  a  copy. 

HARVEY  HUBBELLiNc 

SPECIALTIES 
\[)  CONN.  U.S.A. 


ELECTRICAL 
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phone,  the  sewing-machine,  and  the  electric 
light — to  say  nothing  of  the  submarine, 
the  aeroplane,  the  electric  furnace,  and 
such  pleasure-giving  mechanical  contri- 
vances as  the  phonograph  and  the  "mov- 
ies." The  road  of  the  inventor  is  not 
easy  to  travel,  and  only  by  faith  have  cer- 
tain inventions  been  brought  to  success. 
Indomitable  courage  were  behind  Morse 
and  Bell  and  Edison  and  the  other  men 
who,  through  their  Yankee  push,  have 
revolutionized  daily  life.  The  boy  who 
reads  this  attraeth'e  book  will  find  himself 
thrilled  by  the  persistent  belief  each  in- 
ventor had.  It  is  a  difficult  struggle  to 
popularize  anything;  but  inventors  need 
capital,  and  the  business  man  is  not  cordial 
to  chimerical  schemes:  he  wishes  always  to 
be  shown.  It  is  difficult  to  think  that  the 
cotton-gin  and  the  sewing-machine  were 
ever  laughed  at  as  impractical.  Mrs. 
MeFee  has  written  a  readable  volume. 

THE  BOY  EXPLORERS  IN  DARKEST  NEW 
GUINEA.  Bv  Warren  H.  Miller.  New  York- 
Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.00  net. 

The  two  lads,  Avho  are  the  heroes  of  this 
story,  accompanying  Curator  Baldwin  of 
the  National  Museum,  have  more  adven- 
tures to  the  square  inch  and  collect  more 
specimens  of  an  unusual  character  than 
were  known  to  any  previous  expedition 
devoted  to  scientific  research.  Xot  only 
that,  but  they  have  exciting  moments 
with  hostile  natives — the  black  pigmy 
being  the  most  treacherous  enemy.  But 
these  modern  heroes  and  their  chief  are  up 
to  date  in  their  warfare  weapons — they 
carry  a  small  gun  Avhich  hurls  TNT  a 
great  distance,  and  they  carry  hand  gre- 
nades, reminiscent  of  the  effectiveness  of 
this  machine  of  war  in  the  Great  Conflict. 
The  title  of  the  story  recalls  Stanley's  "In 
Darkest  Africa,"  which  boys  would  like, 
because,  smacking  of  fiction,  it  is  all  true. 

THE  CIRCUS  COMES  TO  TOWN.  By  Lebbeus 
Mitchell.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  .$1.75 
net. 

Since  the  days  when  Toby  Tyler  used  to 
thrill  the  nursery,  it  has  been  hard  to  find 
a  good  circus  book.  The  present  volume 
nearly  fills  the  bill.  It  narrates  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  small  orphan,  Jerry,  who,  in  a 
family  of  poor  people,  sacrifices  everything 
to  them  through  the  goodness  of  his 
disposition.  He  loves  the  circus,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  story  deals  with  his 
efforts  to  get  into  the  circus  tent  without 
the  wherewithal  to  buy  a  ticket.  He  helps 
water  the  elephants,  but,  more  than  any- 
thing, his  own  little  person  appeals  to  the 
manager  and  the  clown,  and  it  is  because 
of  this  that  he  finds  his  way  at  last  into  tho 
tent.  Once  inside,  he  revels  in  the  rich- 
ness of  the  scene:  and  in  the  end  he  dis- 
covers his  mother  and  father,  his  mother 
perched  high  upon  themounlain  back  of  an 
elephanl ,  who,  while  Jerry  is  singing  a  song, 
picks  him  up  and  lands  him  safely  in  the 
palanquin,  and  into  the  arms  of  his  doting 
mother.  An  entertaining  narrative  for 
boys  and  girls  between  seven  and  ten. 

BREEZES.  By  Lucy  Gibbons  Morse.  With  a 
foreword  in  Amy  Lowell.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Oo.    $2-00. 

How  Ihis  book  came  fo  be  would  make  a 

readable  Btory  in  itself.     For  main-  years 

Mrs.    Morse    made    wonderful    Buhouette 

drawings  and  made  them  into  lampshades. 

The   wind    and    Leaves   and    Irce-tops   were 

her  subjects,  and  she  invented,  from  a 
fertile  and  graceful  imagination,  some  little 
Peter   Pans  of   the  air,   personifying   the 


different  types  of  wind,  from  a  zephyr  to  a 
whirlwind.  These  simple  drawings  used  to 
sparkle  with  life  under  the  glow  of  the 
center  table  light.  Then  Mrs.  Morse  was 
persuaded,  rather  than  trust  her  silhouette 
fairies  to  such  casual  decorativeness,  to 
capture  them  within  the  confines  of  a 
cover.  Hence  the  present  volume,  airy 
both  in  text  and  treatment — full  of  simple 
poetry  such  as  Blake  wrote.  Young  folk 
will  love  the  pictures,  will  enjoy  the  mere 
wisp  of  a  story  accompanying  each,  will  be 
eager  to  invent  other  stories  about  Waft 
and  Flutter  and  Tussle,  and  the  graceful 
inventions  which  make  "Breezes"  such  a 
delightful  gift  book.  Older  readers  will 
recognize  what  Miss  Lowell  points  out  in 
her  charming  foreword:  "Mrs.  Morse 
must  have  watched  trees  for  hours  to 
capture  these  moods  of  winds  as  she  has 
done." 

A    TREASURY    OF    PLAYS    FOR    CHILDREN. 

Edited  by  Montrose  J.  Moses.  With  illus- 
trations by  Tony  Sarg.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     $3.00  net. 

An  anthology  of  plays  for  children  is  a 
new  and  distinctive  venture  in  the  realm  of 
juvenile  books.  The  dramatic  instinct  in 
the  nursery  begins  to  express  itself  early, 
and  when  young  people  reach  the  age  from 
ten  to  fifteen,  their  desire  is  to  give,  not 
perfunctory  dialogue  such  as  one  finds  in 
the  average  school  play,  but  real  drama, 
with  good  action  to  it,  and  picturesque 
surrounding.  Mr.  Moses  has  selected  plays 
of  wide  range  for  this  book — Mrs.  Bur- 
nett's "The  Little.  Princess,"  Graham 
Robertson's  "Pinkie  and  the  Fairies," 
Austin  Strong's  "The  Toymaker  of  Nurem- 
berg," a  puppet  plajT  in  the  repertory  of 
Tony  Sarg's  marionette  theater,  and  ten 
other  equally  as  attractive  entertainments. 
The  entire  texts  are  given,  and  simple 
introductions  accompany  each  drama. 
The  anthology  is  designed  to  be  used,  not 
only  for'  dramatic  performances  such  as 
are  common  these  days  on  the  school  plat- 
form, but  as  a  good  book  to  be  read,  for 
the  plays  have  literary  quality  and  splen- 
did imaginative  value.  One  only  has  to 
read  Alice  Gerstenberg's  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland" or  Stuart  Walker's  "Six  Who 
Pass  While  the  Lentils  Boil"  or  Lady 
Gregory's  "The  Travelling  Man"  to 
recognize  this.  Tony  Sarg's  illustrations 
are  thoroughly  in  accord  with  Mr.  Moses' 
object  as  editor  of  the  volume — to  give 
the  children  a  good  time. 

AESOP'S  FABLES.  Illustrated  by  Edwin  Noble. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.     $2.00. 

One  never  tires  of  the  simple,  homely 
morals  of  these  true  folk  tales — full  of 
human  understanding,  and  certainly  quite 
direct  as  to  their  moral  meaning.  The 
present  edition  is  commendable  chiefly  be- 
cause the  type  is  large,  and  the  drawings 
easy  inline  for  young  eyes.  Every  year 
sees  a  new  edition  of  /Fsop,  which  is 
indication  that  he  still  is  wanted  in  the 
nursery.  No  one  can  tell  in  fewer  words  a 
more  graphic  story  than  he.  That  is  why 
the  present  edition  should  appeal  to  the 
younger  children  beginning  to  read. 

JIM  AND  PEGGY  AT  MEADOWBROOK  FARM. 
By  Walter  Collins  O'Kane.  New  York:  The 
Maemillan  Co.     $1.00. 

Everything  thai  a  city  person  should 
know  about  farming  is  told  in  this  compact 
Little  book— a  true  picture  of  the  work  and 
play  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  So  that 
i  he  city  girl  or  boy  who  wishes  to  know 
v.  hot  her  there  is  work  to  be  done  when  I  he 
snow  is  on  the  ground,  or  what  1  ho  chores 
are  morning,  noon  and  night  day  in  and 
day  out  will  get  ample  description  of 
ih,. mi  111  sympathetic  manner.  The  pic- 
tures alone,  copiously  sprinkled  for  such  a 
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They  We    all    thankful    for 

ARMOUR'S  OATS 

Mother  smiles  because  she  can  put  them  on  to  cook  when 
she  starts  the  coffee — they're  both  done  at  the  same  time. 

Father  says  of  course  they're  good  to  eat,  but  he  likes  'em 
because  they  give  him  substantial  energy  for  a  day's  work. 

And  the  most  important  member  of  the  household — she 
isn't  interested  in  the  fact  that  they're  one  of  the  greatest 
body  builders  known.  Her  eyes  sparkle  just  because  she 
likes  that  good  oat  flavor. 

Armour's  Oats  cook  perfectly  in  10  to  15  minutes 


ARMOURS 


Get  them  at  your  grocer's 

ARMOUR  GRAIN  COMPANY 
CHICAGO 

Makers  of  Armour's  Guaranteed  Cereals — 

Oats,  Corn  Flakes,  Pancake  Flour, 

Macaroni,  Spaghetti,  Noodles 
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DIXON !     This    name    lias    meant    the    best 
pencil  for  two  generations. 

Whether  it  is  linked  with  Eldorado,  as  applied 
to  drawing  pencils,  with  Dupligraph,  as  applied 
to  copy  pencils,  or  with  "'Best,"  as  applied  to 
colored  crayon  pencils,  the  name  Dixon  guaran- 
tees unvarying  excellence. 

A  label  ceases  to  be  just  a  label  when  it  is  a 
Dixon  label, — it  then  becomes  a  certificate  of 
quality. 

JOSEPH   DIXOX    CRUCIBLE   CO. 
Pencil  Deft.  4lJ.  Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Canadian  Distributors:— A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Write     for     interesting 

free    booklet — "Finding 

Your  Pencil" 


The  Trouble  Zone 
— Your  Nose 
and  Throat 


That  Coughing  in  the  "Trouble  Zone" 

Coughs,  throat-tickle,  soreness,  dry  burning  of  the  throat, 
catarrhal  afflictions — they  make  you  feel  miserable  all 
the  way  through!  And  so  physicians  call  the  nose  and 
throat  the  "trouble  zone." 

But  Luden's  Menthol  Cough  Drops  relieve  the  dryness, 
soothe  the  soreness  and  "cut"  the  tickle  and  cough. 
Relieve  the  "trouble  zone"  with  Luden's. 

Famous  Yellow  Package  now  Wax-Wrapped  and  Sealed  Weatherproof 

WM.  H.  LUDEN  Since  IS81  Reading,  Pa. 
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NEW  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS 
Continued 


small  volume,  put  one  in  touch  with  the 
seasonal  detail  of  farm  life.  To  cut  hay 
or  to  cut  ice,  to  plant  corn  or  to  husk  it — 
these  differing  occupations,  and  many 
more  beside,  are  described  so  graphically 
and  pictured  so  realistically,  that  a  young 
reader  in  the  most  crowded  section  of  a 
city,  can  know  what  to  expect  when  one 
goes  farming. 

PEEPS  AT  MANY  LANDS.  By  various  authors. 
Each  volume  illustrated.  15  vols.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.50  each. 

It  is  impossible,  in  small  compass,  to 
give  adequate  information  regarding  these 
handy  little  volumes  of  travel — the  chil- 
dren's Baedeker,  so  to  speak.  London  and 
Paris,  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  Spain  and  Portugal,  China  and 
Japan,  Italy  and  Greece — to  mention  but 
a  few  countries  described — the  volumes 
contain  descriptions  and  historical  explana- 
tion, also  colored  pictures  which  are  wisely 
chosen,  and  full  of  national  meaning. 
Legend,  lustory  and  custom  are  dwelt 
upon  fully,  and,  what  is  to  be  commended 
are  the  small  maps,  so  placed  that  they 
are  within  easy  reach  of  the  reader.  These 
books  were  written  for  English  children, 
but  travel  levels  all  people  to  the  position 
of  "tourist,"  and  the  American  reader  will 
find  in  each  one  of  these  preparatory 
"guides"  adequate  information  regarding 
locality,  climate,  and  those  thousand  and 
one  things  that  make  differences  among 
nations. 

THE  PURITAN  TWINS.  By  Lucy  Fitch  Per- 
kins. Illustrated  by  the  Author.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1.75. 

Mrs.  Perkins  has  now  written  so  many 
books  of  the  present  character  that  one 
welcomes  yearly  an  edition  to  her  League  of 
Nations,  each  nation  being  a  twinhood. 
In  view  of  the  Pilgrim  Celebration  which 
has  made  Plymouth  a  center  of  pilgrimage, 
"The  Puritan  Twins"  may  almost  be 
called  a  timely  volume.  With  her  usual 
simplicity  of  style,  the  author  gives  an 
account  of  life  among  the  Indians,  when 
New  England  was  young.  And  she 
illustrates  her  text  delicately  in  a  charcoal 
style  which  made  "The  Dutch  Twins" — 
the  first  of  the  series — so  deservedly  popu- 
lar. Read  this  story  and  see  the  difference 
which  lies  between  talcing  a  trip  to  Boston 
in  1638  and  in  1921.  They  had  arduous 
ways  of  travel  in  those  primitive  times — 
they  also  had  a  different  way  of  showing 
reverence.  And  while  wo  would  not  go 
back  to  the  fear  of  Indians  and  to  tho- 
rough roads  of  travel,  Mrs.  Perkins's 
narrative  maintains  a  quality  which  sug- 
gest that  wc  might,  with  some  advantage, 
take  note  with  profit  of  tho  1038  moral 
standard. 

LAZY     MATILDA    AND    OTHER    TALES.      Bjj 

Katharine  Pyle.      Illustrated    by   the    Author. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    $2.00. 

Not  since  the  early  days  of  the  moral  tale 
have  we  met  with  such  a  book  of  versea, 
each  story  in  rhyme  being  the  experience 
of  a  naughty  child,  who  in  the  end  meets 
with  just  punishment  and  is  chastened. 
We  all  know  what  befell  Slovenly  Peter. 
Miss  Pyle  tills  main  similar  stories  in  this 
latest,  invention  of  hers.  There  is  Lazy 
Matilda  and  the  dwarf,  who  made  be* 
work;  there  is  the  tragedy  of  the  truant 
boys  and  the  old  witch;  there  is  the  tale  of 
the  parents  who,  to  break  their  son  of  bad 
manners  at  the  table,  arranged  for  him  \o 
have  a  meal  with  a  pig;  there  is  the  ad- 
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venture  of  the  little  boy  who  stole  time 
to  go  swimming  and  got  more  of  it  than  he 
anticipated.  In  fact,  Miss  Pyle  deals 
with  all  those  doubtful  situations  in  the 
nursery  which  are  classed  under  the  head- 
ing of  "naughtiness,"  and  she  paints  each 
fault  in  its  deep-dyed  colors.  There  is 
more  seriousness  than  fun  in  the  present 
tales;  one  cannot  miss  their  meaning,  any 
more  than  iEsop  allowed  a  fable  to  pass 
without  its  moral  tag.  What  is  most 
pleasing  about  "Lazy  Matilda  and  Other 
Tales"  are  the  copious  black-and-white 
drawings  with  which  the  book  is  adorned. 
They  are  simple  in  line  and  direct  in  mean- 
ing. It  is  unfortunate  that  the  publishers 
could  not  have  printed  them  on  paper  of  a 
better  texture. 

GIRLS  OF  HIGHLAND  HALL.  Further  Ad- 
ventures of  the  Dandelion  Cottagers.  By 
Carroll  Watson  Rankin.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.     $1.75. 

Like  the  average  girl's  story  of  school  life. 
the  present  narrative  is  full  of  adventures, 
of  easily  solved  mysteries,  and  queer 
pranks — oftentimes  of  a  rough  nature. 
Curiously,  there  is  no  attempt  to  have 
healthy  rivalry  among  the  Girls  of  High- 
land Hall.  We  have  a  mass  of  characters, 
some  of  them  rich,  some  of  them  poor, 
some  of  them  with  fathers  far  away,  and 
others  with  no  fathers  at  all.  This  gives 
the  author  plenty  of  opportunity  to  sketch, 
however  lightly,  the  varying  temperaments 
of  her  heroines.  For  there  are  many  such 
in  this  story,  with  one  young  villainess  who 
is  discovered  stealing  wholesale  from  the 
school,  and  who  is  peremptorily  dismissed. 
There  is  no  single  plot  to  this  book.  It 
rambles  from  one  adventure  to  another, 
and,  while  some  readers  will  find  its  very 
aimlessness  of  varying  interest,  there  are 
other  readers  who  might  care  for  something 
more  definite  in  its  intent.  The  hand  of 
discipline  is  not  well  used  at  Highland 
Hall,  and  most  of  the  gossip  of  the  book  is 
centered  in  the  fun  the  pupils  have  with 
the  teachers — which  might  not  recommend 
the  story  to  teachers,  however  much  it  is 
liked  by  girls. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS  ENTERTAINMENTS. 
With  over  one  hundred  illustrations  and  decora- 
tions by  Louis  Rhead.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.    $1.7.5  net. 

There  never  can  be  too  many  editions  of 
tlic  Arabian  Nights.  However  much  they 
raay  vary  in  translation  and  adaptation 
Ali  Baba  and  Sindbad  are  always  the  same, 
in  the  brilliant  orientalism  of  their  adven- 
tures, and  the  strange  weirdness  of  their 
magic.  The  old,  finely  printed  volumes, 
which  a  passing  generation  used  to  relish, 
with  woodcut  illustrations  of  a  crude 
nature,  have  now  given  place  to  rich 
volumes,  brilliantly  colored,  and  adorned 
with  pen  drawings  full  of  imaginative 
interpretation.  Mr.  Rhead,  as  an  artist, 
has  for  many  years  done  an  annual  volume 
of  classic  nature,  his  pen  vividly  tracing 
the  adventures  of  Gulliver,  Robin  Hood, 
Swiss  Family  Robinson,  and  Tom  Brown 
at  Rugby.  The  Arabian  Nights  gives 
him  wide  scope  for  presenting  the  real 
spirit  of  Eastern  life,  manners  and  sur- 
roundings. In  addition  to  the  generous 
supply  of  pictures,  the  publishers  have 
given  a  form  to  the  book  which  adds  to  the 
appetite — a  splendid  type,  a  wide  page,  a 
soft  paper,  and  an  easily  opened  page. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  GARLAND  OF  VERSE. 
Gathered  by  Grace  Rhys.  With  color  illus- 
trations by  Charles  Robinson.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton&  Co. 

The  fondness  of  children  for  poetry  has 
emboldened  many  editors  to  compile 
anthologies,  under  the  various  names  of 
Garlands,    Posies,    Golden   Treasury,    and 


The  Ardsley  last  is  shouu   above.      Your  loc.it  dealer  can  Jurnish  these 

in   black  or  tan   calf  or  Cordovan:  Style  Nos.   58.  49  and  60  respectively. 

If    not.     we    will    ship    to    him     the     same    day    we     receive    his    order. 

NETTLETON  shoes  possess  an  unmistak- 
able air  of  smartness.  Their  life  is  a 
thousand  miles  longer.  They  are  comfortable 
always. 

"Five  Thousand  Mile  Shoes"  is  an  interest- 
ing booklet — yours  if  you'll  write. 

A  .   E  .   NETTLETON     CO  . .    SYRACUSE,    N  .  Y. ,  U  .  S  .  A  . 

cTljztt£etort 
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Wool,  Worsted,  Merino  Mixtures 
scientifically  blended. 

EVERY  GARMENT  sh^ed   to 

and  guaranteed  not  to  shrink.  figure 


Fine  Winter,  Medium 

and  Super  Weights, 

natural  color. 

Eight  grades. 


Prices 
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Per  Garment 
Regular  Sizes 


N 
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Write  for  booklet— sample  cuttings 
Yours  for  the  Asking.    Dept.  36 

GLASTONBURY  KNITTING  CO. 
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NEW  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS 
Continued 


Home-Study 

Business  Courses 

Do  you  want  an  important,  high-salaried 
position?    You  can  have  one  if  you  can  do 

the  work.  LaSalle  experts  will  show  you  how,  guide 
you  step  by  step  to  success  and  help  solve  your  per- 
sonal business  problems.  Our  plan  enables  you  to 
train  during  spare  hours  without  interference  with 
your  present  duties.  Give  us  your  name  and  address 
and  mark  with  an  "X"  below  the  kind  of  position  you 
want  to  fill.  We  will  mail  catalog  and  full  particulars 
regarding  our  low  cost  monthly  payment  plan.  Also 
our  valuable  book  for  ambitious  men,  "Ten  Years' 
Promotion  In  One."  Tear  out,  mark  and  mail  the  cou- 
pon today.  No  obligation  to  you.  Let  us  prove  to  you 
how  this  step  has  helped  thousands  of  ambitious  men 
to  reai  success. 
——  ■"■"■  "■""  "■"    Coupon   ' 

LaSalle  Extension 
University 

Dept.   1152-R    Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  catalog   and 
full  information  regarding  the 
course  and  service  I  have 
marked  with  an  X  below.  Also 
a  copy  of   your   book,  "Ten 
Years'  Promotion   in  One,'' 
all  without  obligation  to  nae. 

□  Business  Management.  Training  for  Official, 
Managerial,  Sale3,  and  Executive  positions. 
□  Higher  Accountancy:  Training  for  positions 
as  Auditor,  Comptroller,  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant, CoBt  Accountant,  etc. 
□  Traffic  Management— Foreign  and  Domestic: 
Training  for  positions  as  Railroad  and  Industrial 
Traffic  Manager,  etc. 

□  Railway  Accounting  and  Station  Manage- 
ment: Training  for  Railway  Auditors,  Comp- 
trollers, Accountants,  Clerks,  Station  Agents, 
Members  of  Railway  and  Public  Utilities  Com- 
missions, etc. 
[~""|  Law:   Training  for  Bar:  LL.  B.  Degree. 

□  Commercial  Law:  Reading,  Reference,  and 
Consultation  Service  for  Business  Men. 
□  Industrial  Management  Efficiency:  Training 
for  Production  Managers,  Department  Heads 
and  all  those  desiring  training  in  the  48  factors 
of  efficiency. 

□  Business  Letter-Writing:  Training  for  posi- 
tions as  Correspondent,  Mail  Sales  Director,  and 
all  Executive  Letter- Writing  positions. 

□  Banking  and  Finance:    Training  for  executive 
positions  in  Banks  and  Financial  Institutions, 
□  C.  P.  A.  Coaching  for  Advanced  Accountants: 
Prepares  for  State  Board  and  Institute  Exami- 
nations. 

□  Modern  Foremanship:  Training  inthedirection 
and  handling  of  industrial  forces— for  Execu- 
tives, Managers,  Superintendents,  Contractors, 
Foremen,  Sub-foremen,  etc. 

□  Personnel  and  Employment  Management: 
Training  for  Employers.  Employment  Managers, 
Executives,  Industrial  Engineers. 

□  Business  English:    Training  for  Business  Cor- 
respondents and  Copy  Writers. 
□  Expert  Bookkeeping:  Training  for  position  as 
Head  Bookkeeper. 
I  Commercial  Spanish 

I      |  Effective   Speaking 

Name 

Present  Position 

Address 


WANTED 

Commercial  artists 


l'  you  like  to  draw,  you  urr  indeed 
fortunate.    Thousands  of   bu  ini 

pay  million    .,i    dolla  i 
nnally  for  good  advertising  draw- 
and  commen  I   I 
;ir!inis  who  <  an   make  such  <j 

irll  Splendid  incomes. 

Make  Good  Money 
— Quick 

13  earn  Sso,  $75, 

and    marr.       I  hi     I'll 

era!  "  M  aster"  I  oune  rapidly  dc 
■  lop     ■. oui    ability    oy  mail.  In 
o    pn 
training  needed.     Send  today  for 
■  oui  f  in  ure,"  a  book  telling  all 
about  this  wonderful  Cow 

Federal  School  of  Com'l  Designing 
(ooa  Federal  Schools  nidi  . 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


so  on.  There  is  one  sure  thing  in  such  a 
book,  whoever  the  gatherer;  one  cannot  go 
far  wrong  in  selecting  something  good, 
something  within  the  range  of  every  taste. 
One  is  attracted  to  the  present  collection 
by  the  simple  freshness  of  its  cover  design, 
and  by  the  tender  imaginativeness  of  the 
color  plates  done  by  Mr.  Robinson.  Airs. 
Rhys  has  garnered  from  unusual  sources  as 
well  as  from  familiar  ones;  she  has — like 
a  good  poetry  physician — taken  care  to 
appeal  to  the  martial  as  well  as  to  the 
bucolic  spirit. 

THE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON.  Illustrated 
by  Heath  Robinson.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Co. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  volume — 
commendable  in  the  poster  effect  of  its 
color  plates — should  be  so  heavy  to  hold, 
so  terribly  thick.  The  story  is  a  long  one. 
The  present  reviewer  recalls  when,  as  a 
boy,  he  went  through  it  himself  word  for 
word  (at  a  time  when  the  mechanics  of 
reading  were  far  behind  the  interest  in 
what  was  read)  in  an  edition  which  was 
more  agreeable  to  handle.  Yet  the  present 
issue  of  this  children's  classic  is  clear  in 
type,  Avide  in  margin  —  fine  in  all  the 
ways  of  book-making  except  for  the 
heaviness  of  the  paper,  and  the  loose 
insertion  of  the  illustrations — which  are 
so  easily  detached,  when  eager  hands  turn 
pages. 

In  similar  richness  is  the  issue  of  "Robin- 
son Crusoe,"  with  very  striking  pictures 
by  Noel  Pocock,  the  same  artist  who  has 
illustrated  for  the  Doran's  an  edition  of 
Grimm's  Fairy-Tales.  Mr.  Pocock  stage- 
sets  his  pictures  very  graphically,  as 
witness  the  fairy-tales.  It  seems  unfor- 
tunate that  books,  so  worthy  in  many 
ways,  should  be  difficult  for  child  hands 
to  hold  unless  the  weight  of  the  volume  is 
resting  on  a  desk. 

THE  SCOTTISH  CHIEFS.  By  Jane  Porter. 
Edited  by  Kate  Douglas  "VViggin  and  Nora 
Archibald  Smith.  Illustrated  in  full  color  by 
N.  C.  Wyeth.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $3.50. 

How  eagerly  children  already  acquainted 
with  the  sumptuous  yearly  issues  of  the 
classics,  illustrated  by  Wyeth,  will  reach 
for  this  year's  publication  of  "The  Scot- 
tish Chiefs" — a  story  which  probably  is 
not  read  as  widely  as  it  should  be,  but 
which,  in  its  glorification  of  William  Wal- 
lace, has  never  failed  to  hold  the  interest  of 
the  boy  eager  for  a  good  historical  novel. 
Whatever  the  editorial  curtailment — and 
one  recalls  with  what  sympathy  the  short- 
ening of  "Westward  Ho?"  was  done — we 
are  sure  that  Mrs.  Wiggins  and  her  sister 
have  attempted  nothing  to  harm  the  flow 
of  the  narrative.  In  fact  their  statement 
is  to  the  effect  that  they  have  only  taken 
these  hindrances  from  the  text  which  do 
not  seem  to  them  necessary  for  the  even 
progress  of  the  story.  Jane  Porter  and  her 
contemporary  writers  loved  to  "pad." 
This  padding  is  removed  for  the  modern, 

swifter  reader.      Mr.    Wyeth    lias    pictured, 

with   dashing  color  and   dramatic   sense, 

the  high  spots  of  this  story.  The  edition 
is  worthy  and  the  story  is  worthy.  What 
more  could  one  want  for  a  juvenile  book? 

THE  LITTLE  MAN  WITH  ONE  SHOE.  Ii> 
Margery  Bailey.  Boston:  Little,  li™ui&('o. 
12.26  ml. 

The  one  who  tells  these  stories  is  the 
man  with  one  shoe;  his  grandfather  was 
the   fairs    shoemaker,    and,    of   course,    the 

business    came    to    him.     While    making 


shoes,  with  every  wooden  peg  driven  in,  he 
tells  a  story,  and  for  every  story,  he  asks  for 
a  song.  So  the  present  volume  is  a  com- 
bination of  fairy-tales,  six  in  number,  and 
a  corresponding  number  of  songs,  with 
music.  The  book  is  illustrated  in  line 
drawings. 

THE  THANKFUL  SPICERS.  By  Agnes  May 
Brownell.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $1.50. 

This  story  recounts  the  home  life  of  a 
good  family  knowm  as  the  Spieers.  It  is 
full  of  small  village  atmosphere,  and  what 
w-ill  please  older  girl  readers,  there  is  a 
love  interest  in  it. 

ALICE'S  ADVENTURES  IN  WONDERLAND 
AND    THROUGH     THE     LOOKING-GLASS. 

By  Lewis  Carroll.  With  illustrations  by  John 
Tenniel.  New  York:  The  Macmilla'n  Co. 
$2  50. 

This  is  a  very  welcome  reprint  of  the  two 
famous  stories  under  one  cover,  and  carry- 
ing with  them  all  the  original  illustrations 
made  by  Tenniel.  In  the  day  of  re- 
pictured  Alices,  it  is  well  to  drive  home,  the 
one  supreme  delineator  of  the  Wonderland 
characters. 

THE  ELEPHANT  GOD.  By  Gordon  Casserly. 
New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.   $2.00. 

Here  is  an  author  who  has  lived  some 
twenty-five  years  in  the  jungle  of  the  Terai 
Forest,  fighting  elephants  and  snakes,  and 
knowing  all  the  Indian  ferment  of  treach- 
erous Rajahs  and  faithless  Bengalese.  His 
story  has  the  thrill  of  first-hand  observa- 
tion. He  has  many  strange  tales  to  tell 
of  the  ways  of  elephants. 

PUSS-IN-BOOTS,  JR.,  AND  THE  GOOD  GRAY 
HORSE.  By  David  Cory.  New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers.     75c. 

Puss  in  Boots  has  run  through  many 
little  volumes  by  Air.  Cory.  There  is  the 
conventional  fairy  element  through  his 
Twilight  Tales,  and  yet  he  is  modern  enough 
to  bring  into  his  service  whatever  mechani- 
cal device  of  modern  invention  he  has  at 
hand.  How  Puss  finds  the  good  gray 
horse  which  is  stolen  from  him  is  told  in  a 
fanciful  manner. 

BOLIVAR  BROWN.  By  Bide  Dudley.  New 
York:     Harper  &  Bros.     $1.60  net. 

The  illustrations  alone,  made  by  Harry 
Wood,  would  suggest  to  the  casual  hunter 
for  a  book  of  humor,  that  the  present  story 
is  full  of  mischief.  And  strange  to  say 
the  heroes  of  this  tale  are  from  Missouri — 
which  seems  to  breed  fictional  "cronies" 
like  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn,  and  now 
Bolivar  and  Skeets. 


Retold      from     "St. 
The    Century    Co. 


OUR     DOG     FRIENDS. 

Nicholas."     New    York: 
$1.25. 

Dogs  of  all  kinds,  loved  and  tested  by 
the  young  readers  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the 
past  years,  are  here  housed  between  covers, 
and    a    varied    collection    of    tales   is    the 

result. 

WELSH  FAIRY-TALES.  By  William  Elliot 
(iriflis.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowtll  Co. 
81.60. 

Mr.  (Iritlis  has  heretofore  writ  ten  Swiss. 
Dutch  and  Belgian  fairy-tales.  In  the 
present  volume  he  continues  his  interna- 
tional folk  hunt.  He  has  a  streak  of  Welsh 
in  him,  and  he  claims  that  King  Arthur 
and  his  Knights  were  all  Welshmen,  and 
here  lie  tries  to  show  that  the  best  elves 
and  fairies  all  came  from  Wales. 

BOY  HUNTERS  IN  DEMERARA.  By  GeoVge 
inniss  Hartley.     New  York:   The  Century  Co. 

*l.7.r>. 

A  story  of  wild  life  and  hunting  in 
British  Guiana,  in  which  the  jungle  is 
pictured   in  graphic  colors.     Exciting  ad- 
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$2500  to  Her 

Frances  White   Elijah,  of  Chicago, 
who  writes: 

"  You  can  understand  how  grateful  1 
feel  to  Mr.  Read  for  giving  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  succeed  and  how  thankful  I 
am  to  the  Palmer  institution  for  having 
given  me  a  training  which  made  the 
success  possible." 


$1500  to  Him 

A.  Earl  KAUFFMAN,  Secretary  to  the 
Mayor  of  York,  Penna.,  who  writes: 

"I  didn't  win  the  $1,500  prize.  The 
Palmer  Plan  won  it.  But  I'm  going  to 
spend  it." 


$5000  To  Three  Palmer  Students 

Will  you  send  for  the  free  Van  Loan  Questionnaire 
that    revealed    to    them     their    unsuspected    talent  ? 


$1000  to  Her 

Anna  B.  Mezqvida,  of  San  Francisco, 
short  story  writer  and  poet,  who  writes: 
"  /  should  not  have  known  how  to 
go  about  preparing  an  acceptable  scenario 
without  the  Palmer  Plan  to  point  the 
way.  Screen  technique  is  so  different 
(rom  that  of  the  short  story  that  they  must 
be  learned  separately." 


The  P\lmer  Photoplay  Corporation 
is  primarily  a  clearing  house  for  the 
sale  of  photoplays  to  producers.  It 
is  the  industry's  accredited  agent  for 
getting  the  stories  without  which  pro- 
duction of  motion  pictures  cannot  go  on. 

Its  Department  of  Education  is  a 
training  school  for  the  development  of 
men  and  women  whose  ability  is  worth 
training.  This  department  is  literally 
combing  the  country  for  the  right  kind 
of  story-telling  talent. 

Advisory  Council 

Thomas  H.  Ince 

Thomas  H.  hue  Studios 

Cecil  B.  DeMille 

Director    General    Famous    Players- 
Lasky  Corp. 

Lois  Weber 

Lois  Weber  Productions.  Inc. 

JESSE   L.   Laskv 

Vice-President  Famous  Players-Lasky 

Corp. 
(     Gardner  Sullivan 

Author  and  Producer 
Frank    E.   Woods 

Chief   Supervising   Director  Famous 

Players-Lasky  Corp. 
James  R.  Quirk 

Editor     and     Publisher,      Photoplay 

Magazine 

Allan  Dwan 

Allan  Dwan  Production^ 

Rob  Wagner 

Author  and  Screen  Authority 


A  LL  three  prizes  in  the  J.  Parker  Read,  Jr., 
■^*-  scenario  contest  have  been  awarded  to 
writers  who,  until  a  few  months  ago,  had 
written  nothing  for  screen. 

All  three  prize  winners  attributed  their  suc- 
cess directly  to  the  training  of  the  Palmer 
Photoplay  Corporation. 

$2500 — $1500 — $1000 — these  were  the  re- 
wards that  came  to  them  because  they  had 
courage  enough  to  clip  a  coupon  and  test 
their  ability  to  write  for  the  screen. 

Will  you,  in  your  own  home,  make  the 
simple  test  of  creative  imagination  and  story- 
telling ability,  by  filling  out  the  questionnaire 
designed  by  H.  H.  Van  Loan,  the  famous 
master  of  the  photodrama  and  Prof.  Malcolm 
MacLean,  formerly  professor  of  short-story 
writing  at  Northwestern  University?  The 
questionnaire  will  be  sent  free,  without  the 
slightest  obligation,  as  a  part  of  the  Palmer 
Photoplay  Corporation's  nation-wide  search 
for  story-telling  talent  for  the  screen. 

Will  you  clip  the  coupon  below  and  make 
the  test?  The  effort  required  is  trivial;  the 
possible  rewards  are  immense. 

2000  new  scenarios  must  be  found 

The  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation  is  in  busi- 
ness first  of  all  to  sell  photoplays  to  producers. 
Look  over  the  list  of  the  Advisory  Council; 
see  the  leaders  who  constitute  it.  These 
leaders  realize  (i)  that  the  future  of  the 
screen  drama  is  absolutely  dependent  [upon 
the  discovery  and  training  of  new  writers. 


They  realize  (2)  that  writing  ability  and  story- 
telling ability  are  two  entirely  different  gifts. 
Only  a  few  can  write;  thousands  can  tell  a 
story  and  with  training,  can  tell  it  in  scenario 
form.  The  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation 
is  finding  those  thousands  in  homes,  and 
offices  all  over  the  land.  The  producers  are 
ready  and  anxious  to  pay  from  S500  to  S2500 
for  their  stories. 

Try,  at  least.     Send  for  the  free 
Van  Loan  questionnaire 

The  questionnaire  prepared  by  Mr.  Van  Loan 
and  Professor  MacLean  is  for  our  protection  as 
well  as  yours.  If  you  have  story-telling  talent 
we  want  to  help  you  develop  it.  If  you  have  no 
story-telling  ability  we  want  to  discover  that  and 
tell  you  frankly.  For  unless  you  can  write  sce- 
narios that  we  can  sell  we  do  not  profit. 

We  will  treat  the  questionnaire  confidentially; 
we  will  be  perfectly  frank.  But  for  your  own  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  future  of  the  motion  picture 
industry,  send  for  the  questionnaire  and  try,  at 
least. 

The  cost  is  nothing.  The  rewards  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Elijah,  Mr.  Kauffman  and  Mrs.  Mezquida 
were  immediate  money — and  a  profession  which 
insures  constant  income,  fame  and  satisfaction. 

Clip  the  coupon,  put  in  an  envelope  and  mail; 
who  can  tell  what  the  rewards  in  your  case 
may  be? 


With  the  questionnaire  we  will  send  you  a  free 
sample  copy  of  The  Photodramatist,  official 
organ  of  the  Screen  Writer's  Guide  of  the  Au- 
thor's   League,   the    photoplaywright's    magazine. 


PALMER    PHOTOPLAY 


Please  send  me,  without  cost 
or  obligation  on  my  part,  your 
questionnaire.  I  will  answer 
the  questions  in  it  and  return  it 
to  you  for  analysis.  If  I  pass 
the  test,  I  am  to  receive  further 
information  about  your  Course 
and  Service.  Also  send  free 
sample  copy  of  the  Photo-drama- 
tist. 


Corporation,  Dept.  of  Education,  L.  11 
124  West  4th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Nam  1  . 


Addki>- 


O 
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Knitted 

Sport  Coat 


Most 
Ideal 
Xmas 
Gift 


HT  - 


For  gifts 
"    golf 
outings 
motoring 
'    tennis 
"    football 
"    traveling 
"     hiking 
"     office  or 
home  wear 


Reduced  from  $10.00  to 

With    Belt     75    cents    extra 

Guaranteed  all 
Virgin  Wool 

Any  man  will  wel- 
come a  Thermo 
Sport  Coat  for 
Christmas.  Used 
all  the  year  round, 
at  work  or  play, 
indoors  or  out. 

The  knitted  fabric 
is  just  the  right 
weight  for  comfort. 

You  know  Thermo 

Sport    Coats    are    guaranteed    all 

virgin  wool  insuring  a  serviceable, 

comfortable  coat.   Made  in  heather 

mixtures. 

Look  for  the  Thermo  gold  and  black 

hanger  in  the  neck  of  the  garment. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 

write  us. 

Swansdown  Knitting  Co. 

349  Broadway   Dept.  D  New  York 


Also  Makers  of~ 

REG.  IN  U.S. PAT.  OFF. 


liMiiiTi. 


CoatSweaters 


DIXIE 


AFTER  TRIAL 
PAY  *1?5  OR  BETURN  IT 


The  in  -i  shavi  -  you  i  vet  had  a  v.  ait  \  on  if  you 
•rill  let  us  send  you  a  Dixie  Razor  on  consfen- 
riirrii  for  free  trial.  After  10  days  trial,  I!  you 
an-  satisfied,  M-ndus  si  .95.  We  will  then  send 
you  a  f  1 .00  razor  hone  free,    ir  r 

you  don'(  want  1  he  razor,  return  ii  Ion-.     \\  I 
KNOW   thl     DIXIE    I      one  of   the  b<  si    razors 

made.    Ii  is  a  S8.S0  value  and  guaranteed  for 

2">  years.     Try  I  lie  razor    and  decide  for  your- 

.  if.    Order  today  by  post-card  or  letter. 
DIXIE  MFC.  CO..  P.  O   I-....  63,  UNION  CITY,  GA. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS 

Continued 


ventures  surround  the  characters,  and  make 
even  a  city  chap,  who  wears  white  flannels 
in  dark  places,  change  his  ways. 

THEIR  FRIENDLY  ENEMY.  By  Gardner 
Hunting.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
SI. To. 

The  story  of  two  girls  who  take  charge 
of  a  newspaper.  Their  journalistic  in- 
stinct carries  them  into  all  sorts  of  situa- 
tions, the  great  one  being  that  in  which 
they  find  themselves  taking  sides  against 
their  employer  on  a  civic  issue. 

CATTY  ATKINS:  RIVERMAN.  By  Clarence 
Budington  Kelly  rid.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.     SI. 60  net. 

This  is  what  the  publishers,  on  their 
wrapper,  call  a  *' he-book,"  for  regular 
fellows.  Labor  troubles  and  loggers'  feuds 
form  the  graphic  background  for  Catty's 
prowess  and  quick  wit. 

THE  DONOVAN  CHANCE.  By  Francis  Lynde. 
New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.60. 

A  railroad  story  always  has  fascination 
for  boy  readers,  and  especially  when  it  is 
coupled  with  the  human  side  of  the  train- 
man's life.  The  hero  of  the  present  volume 
averts  a  terrible  accident  planned  by  rail- 
road strikers,  and  is  rewarded  by  an 
opportunity  to  make  good  in  railroad  con- 
struction. During  the  course  of  this 
"job,"  he  meets  not  only  with  constant 
obstacles,  but  his  ingenuity  is  taxed  to  the 
utmost,  calling  forth  from  him  a  decided 
talent  for  engineering. 

A    TREASURY     OF    FLOWER    STORIES.       By 

Inez    N.    McFee.     New    York:       Thomas    Y. 
Crowell  Co.     75c. 

There  are  various  anthologies  which 
afford  the  editor  opportunity  to  group 
literature  and  folklore  under  heads  to 
satisfy  many  tastes.  The  fairy  element 
centered  around  flowers — their  traditions 
and  mythology — is  here  dealt  with  in  a 
compact  little  volume.  A  real  garden  of 
fancy  is  suggested. 

IN  THE  TIGER'S  LAIR.  By  Leo  E.  Miller. 
New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $2.00. 

The  author  has  written  a  previous  story, 
"The  Hidden  People,"  of  which  this  is  a 
sequel,  though  it  may  be  read  independent- 
ly. The  atmosphere  of  Incan  autocracy 
surrounds  the  characters  who  are  led 
through  exciting  adventures  after  they 
fall  in  the  hands  of  a  new  king.  How  they 
undermined  the  power  of  this  monarch  is 
told  in  a  series  of  exciting  chapters. 


OF     BANDA     SEA.        By- 
New  York:  The  Macmillan 


THE     CASTAWAYS 

Warren  II.  Miller. 
Co.     $1.7.">. 

If  yon  want  to  know  what  happens  to  a 
sea  captain  and  his  son,  when  they  are 
captured  by  the  Sea  Dyaks  of  Dutch 
Borneo,  consult  Mr.  Miller's  story.  There 
are  many  thrills  of  uncertainty  in  the 
course  of  this  narrative. 

THI  CUCKOO  CLOCK  AND  CARROTS:  JUST 

A     III   III       BOY.      Both      Volumes     by      Mis 

Moleeworth.      Illustrated      by      Walter     Crane. 

\iu   fork:    The  Macmillan  Co.      SI. 0()  each. 

These  two  stories  are  special  favorites  of 
the  nursery,  quaint  in  atmosphere  and 
sympathetic  in  their  understanding  of 
youthful  character.  They  are  both  wel- 
come reprints. 

ADELE  DORING  AT  BOARDING  SCHOOL.  IBs 

Grace  May  North.     Boston:    Lothrop,  Lees 
Sbepard  Co.     $1 .75. 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  a  series.  The 
heroine  is  the  head  and  front  of  a  "Suim\- 
side   Club,"    whose    motto   is,    "The   only 


Hi 
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Wilford  Harrison  Drug  Co. 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

SODA  WATER  prof- 
its carry  a   retail 

business  through  dull  periods 
and  greatly  increase  gross 
sales  during  prosperous  times. 

WALRUS  WHITE  ICE- 
LESS  SODA  FOUN- 
TAINS are  multiplying 
the  revenues  of  leading 
Drug  Stores,  Cigar  Stores, 
Hotels  and  Confection- 
eries here  and   abroad. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature 

WALRUS  MFG.  CO. 

Soda  Fountains         Carbonators 

Store  Fixtures 

Decatur,  Illinois 

Representatives  in  ait  Principal  Cities 

■     V 


W/tereHal rus  Soda  loitnlains (liv  Wade 


fcir^efflWr^.^i^AasB 


Write  for 

SPECIAL 

Fall  and  Winter 

RATES 

BATTERY    PARK   HOTEL 

Asheville,  N.  C. 


Re-boring  unnecessary.    Guaranteed 
A[.<  \  Innerings  fit  under  regular  rlnffa, 
centralize  piston.      Save  fuel:  ii 
power;  make  old  motors  work  Ilk 
Small  cost.     Quickly  installed.     If  yoi 
di:il.  r  can't  supply  you  write  Co 

THOMSON-FRIEDLOB  MFC.  CO. 
Peoria,       Dept.  P,        Illinois 
Factory  Branch. r,s  w    \\  ash  St.  .Chicago 
To  Dkai  kks.  w  1. Ic   demand   exli 

Gt'AKANTEKP  Al'KX  INNERINGS.       Write 

for  all  facts  today 


creed  of  which  we  have  need  is  the  art  of 
being  kind."  This  motto  the  girls  of  the 
Club  never  forget  all  through  their  board- 
ing-school careers,  and,  tho  they  are  fun- 
loving,  they  are  thoughtful  as  well. 

THE  DRAGON'S  SECRET.  By  Augusta  Huiell 
Seaman.  Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Relyea.  New 
York:  The  Century  Co.     SI. 75. 

A  story  of  mystery,  in  which  a  deserted 
bungalow  and  a  bronze  box,  carved  like  a 
dragon,  play  important  parts.  Two  girls 
and  a  boy,  with  a  strange  third  girl,  are 
the  chief  participants  in  the  exciting  ad- 
ventures, and  the  Oriental  strain  of  China 
enters  the  narrative.  Mrs.  Seaman  has 
written  several  mystery  stories  for  children. 

LARAMIE  HOLDS  THE  RANGE.  By  Frank 
H.  Spearman.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Son.     $1.75. 

Action  such  as  one  finds  in  the  moving- 
picture  dominates  this  story  of  the  clash 
between  cattlemen  and  rustlers  of  a  far 
Western  range.  The  hero  finds  himself  in 
the  thick  of  it,  unjustly  accused  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  rustlers.  The  heroine  is 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  leading  cattle- 
men. 

BROTHER  ESKIMO.  Alan  Sullivan.  New  York: 
The  Century  Co.     $1.75. 

A  story,  written  by  one  who  knows  the 
Frozen  North.  The  heroes  are  detached 
from  an  ice-floe  on  which  an  Eskimo  village 
is  built,  and  the  adventures  that  follow 
force  them  to  learn  the  habits  of  strange 
animals  and  the  science  of  pursuit. 

AT  GREENACRES.  THE  QUEER  LITTLE  MAN. 
THE  BOTTLE  IMP.  POPPY'S  PLUCK.  Being 
four  volumes  in  a  series  known  as  "The  JacK- 
in-the-Box  Books."  By  Marion  Ames  Taggart. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Co.  $1.50  net 
each. 

These  four  stories  by  a  popular  writer  for 
girls  and  boys  will  illustrate  Mrs.  Tag- 
gart's  happy  faculty  of  reaching  the  heart 
of  her  characters.  There  are  wholesome 
fun  and  exciting  plot  to  the  adventures  set 
forth  in  these  volumes. 
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She  Smelled  a  Mouse. — Neighbor — 
"  How  is  your  mother  this  morning?  " 

Little  Girl — "  My  mother  is  at  the 
hospital." 

Neighbor — "Why!  I  did  not  know  your 
mother  was  ill." 

Little  Girl — "  No,  it  is  mv  aunt  who  is 
ill." 

Neighbor — "  What  is  the  matter  with 
your  aunt? " 

Little  Girl — "  She  has  a  bad  head- 
ache." 

Neighbor — "  Why!  I  did  not  know  any 
one  went  to  the  hospital  for  a  bad  head- 
ache! " 

The  little  girl,  looking  up  quickly,  with 
a  very  interested,  bright  look  on  her  face, 
said,  "  That  is  not  the  real  reason,  I  think; 
they  are  spelling  things  on  me." — Western 
Christian  Advocate. 


Huge  Enjoyment. — "  I  certainly  envy 
Mrs.  Fatleigh  when  she  laughs." 

"  Why  so?  " 

"  There  seems  to  be  so  much  of  her  that 
is  having  a  good  time." — Western  Christian 
Advocate. 


Another  Scientific  Atrocity. — "  It  will 
soon  be  possible,"  says  a  wireless  authority. 
"for  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  heard  in  every  household."  Not  if 
we  know  it!" — The  Passing  Show  I  London  . 


Real  Art. — "  Is   she  a  good  musician.'  " 
"  Very.     She  knows  when  to  quit." — 
Western  Christian  Advocate. 
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No  More  Furnace 
Trouble  Now! 

"That  fire  brick  we've  been  using  the  last  few 
months  wasn't  of  exactly  poor  quality,  but  it  didn't 
seem  to  be  at  all  suited  to  our  particular  furnace. 
Every  once  in  a  great  while  the  boss  experiments 
like  that  with  some  other  brand,  but  you  notice  he 
always  comes  back  to  good  old  'Laclede' ." 

Why  do  operators  of  boiler  and  metallurgical  furnaces  invariably 
come  back  to  Laclede  Fire  Brick?  Why  is  it  such  a  favorite? 
Because  it  is  made  right? — good  materials? — correct  formulas?  — 
careful  craftsmanship?  Yes,  quality  counts,  and  Laclede  Brick 
has  been  of  "highest  quality  for  77  years." 

But  quality  by  itself  isn't  enough.  A  good  fire  brick  will  not 
last  long  in  the  wrong  place.  What  counts  for  so  much  in  these 
days  of  high  temperatures  and  other  exacting  conditions  is 
adaptability.  And  the  main  reason  for  the  marked  success  of 
Laclede  Fire  Brick,  since  way  back  in  1844,  has  been  our  ability 
to  furnish  the  one  brand  best  adapted  to  any  particular  practice. 

FREE:  Valuable  new  booklet — "Are  Refractories  Imposing  a 
Limitation  on  Stoker  Performance?" — containing  information 
that  every  industrial  executive  ought  to  have.      Write  for  copy. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Automatic  Stokers 

LACLEDE-CHRISTY,  ST.  LOUIS 

Branch  Officii:  Chicaeo.  U66  Peoples  Gas  BUt.  New  York.  504.  50  East  42nd  St. 

Pimbanrh.  901  Oliver  Bide.  Detroit,  sli  Book  BUff. 
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SPENCER 

The  much  favored,  square  point  Fall  model  in 

SIIDJWEU 

*/       COLLARS     s 

Made  by  Troy's  Master  Craftsmen,  with  the  two  exclusive 
patented  features  that  Save  Your  Tie,  Time  and  Temper. 
Ask  your  dealer.      He  has  Spencer  or  can  easily  obtain 

it  for  you. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of 

HALLMARK  SHIRTS  AND 

HALLMARK  ATHLETIC  UNDERWEAR 

W  L  DOUGLAS 

$722  &  $822  SHOES 

$1,000    STYLISH  AND    $EsZQQ 
^1U===     DURABLE  SHOES  *P^|«^^ 


FOR    MEN   AND   WOMEN 


^.L.DOUCLAS  SHOES"  £ 
FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER 
WEAR  IN  ALL  THE  LATEST 
STYLES  ALL  LEATHERS  ALL  . 
ffv  SIZES  AND  WIDTHS^g 


SPECIAL  SHOES 

HAND  WORKMANSHIP 


0 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

BY  WEARING 
W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

he  best  known  shoes  in  the  world. 
They  are  sold  inl  07  W.L.Douglas 
_  stores,  direct  from  the  factory  to 
youatonlyone  profit,  which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be  pro- 
duced, at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  W.L. 
Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  is 
stamped  on  the  sole  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is  your 
protection  against  unreasonable  profits 
W.  L.  Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes 
are  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for 
the  money  in  this  country.  They  com- 
bine quality,  style,  workmanship  and 
wearing  qualities  equal  to  other  makes 
selling  at  higher  prices.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of 
America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the 
shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same 
everywhere;  they  cost  no  more  in  San 
Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  expe- 
rienced men,  all  working  with  an  hon- 
est determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CAUTION. — Insist  upon  having  W.  L.  Douglas 
shoes  The  name  and  price  Is  plainly  stamped  on 
the  sola  Be  careful  to  see  that  It  has  not  been 
changed  or  mutilated. 

lj  not/or  sale  in  ymir  vicinity,  order  direct 

Jromfuctorv.     t'utaluy/rtt.  rfJT 


BOYS  SHOES 
$4.50  &  $5.00 


W.L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  Is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  in  the 
world.  It  stands  for 
the  highest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
with  his  name  and 
retail  price  stamped 
on  the  sole  are  worn 
by  more  men  than 
any  other  make. 


President      & 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


ARE  WE  ALL  LAZY? 

X/'ES!  replies  the  editor  of  The  Medical 
Review  of  Reviews  (New  York)).  Not 
physically  perhaps,  but  almost  always 
mentally.  He  quotes  as  typical  of  most  of 
us  the  confession  of  a  college  professor,  an 
energetic  worker,  who  yet  admitted  that 
he  was  guilty  of  mental  laziness.  "I  have 
to  drive  myself  to  mental  work,"  he  said. 
"I  go  out  to  the  woodpile  and  really 
enjoy  working  it  up  into  small  size.  Gar- 
dening is  a  pleasure  to  me.  A  hike  across 
the  country  is  a  delight.  My  muscles  seem 
to  be  as  ravenous  for  exericise  as  my  stom- 
ach is  for  food;  but  when  it  comes  to  real 
brain  work,  I  have  to  drive  myself.  When 
I  attempt  to  follow  a  definite  trend  of 
thought,  my  mind  starts  off  on  a  tangent 
in  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  I  am  con- 
stantly under  the  necessity  of  forcing  it 
back  into  profitable  action."  The  writer 
goes  on: 

So  much  for  the  confession  of  a  man 
whoso  mind  was  more  than  usually  alert. 
Fiction,  fun,  entertainment,  the  movies, 
anything,  in  fact,  to  keep  the  mind  active 
in  an  easy  diverting  way — anything  but 
real  mental  work.  And  this  man's  con- 
fession might  well  be  the  confession  of 
the  human  race.  But  perhaps  we  find 
that  the  most  active  minds  have  only  oc- 
casional times  of  real  hunger  for  acqui- 
sition. For  the  rest  of  the  time  during 
which  work  is  accomplished  it  is  done  as, 
it  was  in  the  case  of  Professor  D. — by 
means  of  rigorous  self-discipline.  There 
must  be  some  motive:  the  ambition  to 
finish  a  college  course,  perhaps  to  com- 
plete it  with  highest  honors;  the  deter- 
mination to  succeed  in  some  other  line: 
or  the  stimulus  of  strong  rivalry.  Usually 
there  is  some  compelling  force  outside  the 
mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  that  goads 
one  on  to  his  work. 

So  we  may  freely  admit  that  by  nature 
man  is  mentally  lazy,  and  that  this  mental 
inertia  is  something  that  must  be  overcome 
in  order  to  achieve  success.  The  line  of 
resistance  leads  to  parties,  to  the  movies, 
to  social  affairs,  to  this,  that  and  the  other, 
until  we  deceive  ourselves  into  believing 
that  we  have  no  time  for  serious  work.  If 
we  will  bo  honest  with  ourselves  we  will 
admit  thai  Ave  have  as  much  time  as  the 
person  who  is  making  a  success;  but  we  do 
not  want  to  overcome  our  mental  laziness, 
preferring  the  ease,  the  "good  time,"  the 
"hail-fellow-well-met" — anything,  in  fact. 
to  strenuous  mental  work;  and  our  plea 
of  "no  time"  is  a  mere  camouflage  by  which 
we  are  trying  to  deceive  ourselves  and 
others. 

Mental  efficiency  is  defined  by  the  writer 
as  the  ability  to  meet  new  situations  as 
they  arise.  It  is — or  should  be — the  char- 
acteristic which  distinguishes  man  from  the 
animals.  The  fact  is,  man  too  often  reacts 
by  habit,  just  as  an  animal  does.  One  docs 
not  attempt  to  drive  an  automobile  in  a 
crowded  street  until  his  control  of  the 
machine  has  become  automatic.  If  he  has 
not  formed  fixt  habits  he  is  more  likel.v 
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Gripping,  Holding,  Letting  Go 


— sounding  a  deep,  purring-  rhythm  as 
they  glide  over  treacherous  pavements — 
the  Vacuum  Cups  generate  safety  every 
second  your  car  is  in  motion. 

On  wet,  slippery  pavements  the  Vacuum 
Cup  Tread  is  guaranteed  not  to  skid. 

This  assured  safety,  however,  costs  you 
nothing  extra,  for  in  buying  Vacuum  Cup 
Cord  Tires  you  pay  only  for  the  outstanding 


quality  and  you  pay  no  more  than  you 
would  have  to  pay  for  ordinary  makes 
of  tires. 

Cured  on  air,  thus  prestretching  the  fabric 
and  firmly  establishing  a  uniformity  of  size 
after  they  are  put  into  service,  Vacuum 
Cup  Cord  Tires  are  guaranteed—  per 
warranty  tag  attached  to  each  casing — for 

9,000  Miles 


PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO.  if  AMERICA,  Inc. 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 

"Direct  Factory  'Branches  and  Service  cogencies  Throughout  the  World. 
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Demanded  by  Modern 
Housing  Ideals 

How  well  oak  meets  every  floor- 
ing requirement  you  can  think  of! 
Matchless  in  beauty  and  finish,  it 
is  good  for  a  century,  always  im- 
proving with  age. 

It  costs  less  than  flooring  meant 
to  be  covered.  It  saves  expense, 
labor  and  time  by  being  so  easy  to 
clean.  For  there  is  small  chance 
for  dust  and  dirt  to  collect  on  Oak 
Flooring. 

It  usually  adds  25cc  or  more  to 
renting  and  selling  values— a  thought 
for  home  owners. 

In  Remodeling,  Too 

A  special  thickness  (i  &  of  an  inch) 
is  milled  for  laying  over  worn  floor- 
ing, at  small  cost. 

Write  for  2  Booklets 

In  colors,  on  the  uses,  advantages  and 
economies  of  Oak  Flooring.  Sent  free, 
without  obligation. 

oak  viooKmGjrmMim 

1033  Ashland  Block,  Chicago 
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puts  an  end  to  the  hard 
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polishing  hard- 
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Saves  time, 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


and 

In  U.  S.  A. 
Channell  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago.  Toronto.  London,  Parl» 


than  not,  in  an  emergency,  to  do  the 
wrong  thing.    He  goes  on: 

We  are  all  creatures  of  habit.  We  fre- 
quently meet  certain  situations,  and  we 
have  habitual  methods  of  meeting  them. 
If  we  are  tin-own  into  a  situation  entirely 
strange  to  us,  we  are  almost  sure  to  do  the 
wrong  thing.  Let  a  person  who  is  unaccus- 
tomed to  swimming  fall  into  deep  water. 
Altho  he  may  have  read  or  heard  that  a  few 
motions  with  his  hands  under  the  water  will 
keep  him  afloat,  he  will  tlirow  his  hands 
out  of  the  water,  just  the  thing  he  should 
not  do,  and  unless  help  comes  he  will  drown. 
In  about  as  sensible  a  way  we  meet  any 
new  situation.  If  we  form  an  adjustment 
it  is  usually  an  inferior  adjustment,  by  the 
method  of  trial -and-error,  the  same  method 
that  a  rat  or  a  cat  or  any  other  animal  will 
use  if  placed  in  a  new  situation.  Such  a 
thing  as  studying  the  matter  and  mentally 
worldng  out  the  best  method  of  meeting 
it  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  phenomena.  The 
men  who  are  capable  of  so  using  their 
minds  to  meet  situations  are  our  great 
inventors  like  Edison,  our  wizards  like 
Burbank;  and  yet  even  such  men  as 
these  do  much  of  their  work  by  trial-and- 
error. 

There  is  probably  hardly  a  task  in  our 
daily  routine,  no  matter  how  often  we 
have  performed  it,  that  could  not  be  done 
more  quickly,  more  efficiently,  and  with 
less  wear  and  tear.  We  have  stumbled 
into  habits  of  doing  things  which,  if  mo- 
tion pictures  could  be  made  of  them  and 
slowed  down  for  study,  we  should  see  are 
clumsy  and  wasteful  in  the  extreme,  and 
yet  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  reason- 
ing animals.  Reason  is  one  of  the  rarest 
things  with  us.  Our  daily  lives,  as  well  as 
our  minds,  run  in  ruts,  which  deepen  as  we 
grow  older. 

All  this  is  in  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  easier  for  us  to  work  by  rote, 
by  rule  of  thumb,  by  trial-and-error,  by 
the  formation  of  habits  which  are  only 
approximately  economical,  than  it  is  for 
us  to  think  and  plan.  In  other  words, 
we  all  of  us  are  too  lazy  to  use  our  minds 
efficiently;  and  probably  as  regards  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  even  our  Edisons  and 
our  Burbanks  are  open  to  the  same  criti- 
cism. Possibly  the  story  related  of  Newton 
that  he  made  a  hole  in  the  door  to  admit 
the  cat  and  then  beside  it  a  smaller  hole  to 
admit  the  kittens  is  not  far-fetched.  Few 
of  us,  even  of  our  wise  ones,  use  our  brains 
efficiently.  An  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
man  ordinarily  does  not  use  his  reasoning 
powers  is  in  the  prevalence  of  superstitious 
ideas  regarding  bad  luck  or  good  luck. 

Professor  James  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  all  have  unutilized 
and  unsuspected  qualities.  It  is  only  in 
some  crisis  that  all  our  powers  are 
called  out;  and  at  such  a  time  the  hor- 
mones for  whatever  they  are  that  are 
poured  out  to  stimulate)  urge  one  person 
on   to  superhuman     activity    while     thej 

paralyze  another. 

The  important    fact  lor  us  to  realize  is 

that  we  are  all  hi^h-pressure  machines,  hut 
thai  we  habitually  run  at  low  pressure  and 
only  rarely  do  we  suspect  the  possibilities 
that  are  enfolded  in  our  organism  ready  to 
be  used. 

But  we  are  Lazy;  we  are  content  to 
live  a  Life  of  partial  success.  We  measure 
ourselves  with  those  around  us,  excuse  our- 
selves for   not    doing   more,   and  gradually 
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FOR  GRAVEL  AND  RHEUMATISM 

"I  urge  those  troubled  with  Gravel  and 
Rheumatism  to  make  use  of  Buffalo 
Mineral  Springs  Water."  G.  E.  ROY, 
Surgeon-Major,  650th  Battalion,  C.  M. 
A.,  Montreal. 

Buffalo  Mineral  Springs  Water 
is  helpful  in  the  treatment  of 
Albuminuria,  Bladder  and  Kidney 
Stones,  Bladder  Inflammation, 
Enlarged  Prostate,  Rheumatism, 
Gravel,  Gout,  Neuritis,  Bright's 
Disease,  Diabetes,  Acidosis, 
Dyspepsia,  and  Nausea  from  any 
cause.  It  is  an  active  antacid 
Diuretic. 

Physicians  and  other  interested 
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the  Springs  for  "Fifty  Years  of 
Medical  Opinions,"  a  little  book 
about  Buffalo  Mineral  Springs 
Water  written  by  many  promi- 
nent physicians  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.      At   all   Druggists. 
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Makes  candy  making  easier  and 

better  candy  is  told  in  a  booklet 

sent  free  on  request 

One  of  many  thermometers — wall, fever, 
oven,  bath — made  for  home  use  by  the 
iroild's  largest  makers  of  temperature 
Instruments,  H  not  at  dealers,  send 
$2.00  and  ioc  postage. 
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but  surely  get  into  a  rut  of  semi-inactivity, 
which  gives  us  a  far  lower  place  in  the  scale 
of  accomplishment  than  is  within  our 
reach." 
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MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  CHINA 

HE   dedication   of   the   Peking  Union 


Medical  College  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  on  September  19  is  announced 
by  a  press  bulletin  issued  by  its  Informa- 
tion Service  (Xew  York).  It  is  not  easy 
for  a  Westerner,  we  are  told,  to  appreciate 
the  tremendous  difficulties  which  have  to 
be  overcome  in  introducing  modern  medi- 
cine into  China.  One  of  the  difficulties  is 
the  deeply  rooted  belief,  handed  down  for 
forty  centuries,  that  the  medical  profession 
is  not  of  first-rate  importance.  Such  a  sen- 
timent can  not  be  changed  overnight,  but 
beginnings  have  already  been  made  by  tin- 
work  of  various  medical  institutions  in 
China.  The  modern  buildings  and  efficient 
organization  of  the  medical  college  just 
dedicated  will  help  to  dispel  the  belief  that 
the  medical  profession  is  necessarily  de- 
grading.   Says  the  writer : 

The  Chinese  people  generally  have  an 
apathetic  and  fatalistic  attitude  toward 
sickness  and  disease.  Like  our  forefathers 
only  a  few  generations  ago,  they  are  willing 
to  believe  that  illness  is  a  visitation  of 
Providence  for  the  punishment  of  their 
transgressions.  As  long  as  such  views  pre- 
vail there  can  be  no  real  progress. 

Chinese  medicine  is  to  a  large  extent  a 
matter  of  tradition  rather  than  of  science. 
Throughout  China  native  physicians  toy 
with  life  and  death  with  childlike  faith  in 
the  principles  of  medicine  laid  down  by  the 
mythical  Yellow  Emperor,  Huang-ti,  about 
2696  B.C.,  while  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  are  still  content  to  be  treated  in 
accordance  with  precepts,  dating  back  for 
centuries,  filled  with  many  of  the  most 
palpable  absurdities  and  mingled  with 
charms  and  mystic  diagrams  in  profusion. 

China  from  time  immemorial  has  had 
practitioners  of  the  healing  art,  but,  as 
they  are  subject  to  no  legal  requirements, 
any  one  who  wishes  may  call  himself  a 
physician  and  practise  as  he  pleases.  A 
common  method  of  treatment  is  to  puncture 
tlie  bod}-  with  needles.  According  to  the 
'  'Golden  Mirror,"  as  the  official  text-book  is 
called,  life  is  but  a  balancing  of  powerful 
principles.  As  long  as  these  principles  are 
properly  balanced,  health  is  maintained, 
but  once  their  equilibrium  is  disturbed, 
disease  is  certain  to  result.  By  puncturing 
tlie  body  with  a  needle  at  the  proper  point, 
according  to  this  theory,  the  balance  of 
principles  can  be  maintained.  The  student 
of  acupuncture  must  learn  the  proper  place 
to  insert  the  needle  for  each  of  the  various 
diseases. 

Unless  the  native  physician  can  have 
access  to  laboratories  and  operating  rooms, 
unless  he  can  maintain  professional  and 
personal  relations  with  competent  and  high- 
minded  colleagues,  unless  he  can  count 
upon  a  certain  confidence  in  Western  meth- 
ods on  the  part  of  his  fellow  countrymen, 
a  scientific  medical  course  has  slight  chance 
of  permanent  and  worthy  success  in  China. 
Conservatism,  faith  in  native  medicine, 
family  demands  for  quick  commercial  re- 
turns, absence  of  publicly  enforced  stand- 
ards, temptation  to  compromise  and  quack- 
en  ,  beset  the  path  of  the  Chinese  doctor 
who  undertakes  to  practise  scientific  medi- 
cine in  his  native  land. 
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Born  of  the 
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for  brushes 
that  MUST 
make  good! 

the    line    and    the    price: 


Wo  rld's    Standard 

SHAVING    BRUSHES 

A  complete  range  in  Badger  Hair,  French, 
and  Rachto  Bristle,  priced  to  suit  YOUR 
pocketbook. 
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TOOTH     BRUSHES 

One  quality  only,  but  all  sizes,  stiffnesses, 
and  styles— 35  cents  to  60  cents  each. 

Sanitary 

HAIR    BRUSHES 

Regular  models,  $2.00  to  $6.00  each;  Mili- 
tary models,  $2.50  to  $10.00  per  pair. 

Everlasting 

NAIL    BRUSHES 

Black  Walnut  Backs,  $1.00,  $1.25,  and 
$1.50  each;  Whit.  Alberite  Backs,  $1.75, 
$2.25  and  $2.50  each. 


at    YOUR  store! 

RUBBERSET     COMPANY 

(R.  &  C.  P.  Co.,  Props.) 
Newark,  New  Jersey,   U.  S.  A. 

RUBBERSET  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Factories:     Toronto   and    Gravenhurst,   Can. 
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The  home 
his  passbook  built 

TEN  years  ago  he  opened  a  home- 
owning  account  by  mail  at  Cleve- 
land's largest  bank.  This  month  he 
is  moving  into  his  own  home — the 
result  of  a  few  dollars  saved  each 
month  and  put  to  work  at  4%  com- 
pound interest. 

For  4%  compound  interest  makes 
money  grow  surprisingly.  Only  $10 
a  month  grows  to  $1474  in  ten  years 
— enough  for  the  first  payment  on 
a  substantial  home. 

We  can  help  you  to  save  for  your 

home — or  any  other  purpose,  through 

our  Banking  by  Mail  service. 

Our  Free  Booklet  A  5  tells  how      Send  for 
your  copy  today. 
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Capital  and  Surplus  $33,000,000 


What  Government   Operation 
Means  to  Security  Owners 


Complete  Financial  Statistics 
200  LEADING  RAILROADS 

For    10 -Year  Period    Ended  Dec.   31,    1920,  in 
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^^^^^      Legal  Rate  .X        in  Washington 
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rHE  i-.ame  VENUS  on 
each  box  is  your  puar- 
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Leads  absolutely  crumblc- 
proof,  soft  and  smooth. 
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American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 
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INVESTMENTS  aAND  a  FINANCE 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAILROADS  THE  WORLD  NEEDS 


THE  announcement  of  the  departure  of 
a  corps  of  American  railroad  builders 
to  begin  the  construction  in  Bolivia  of  a  line 
to  connect  the  railway  system  of  Argen- 
tina with  those  of  Bolivia,  Peru  and 
Northern  Chile,  calls  forth  comment  from 
The  Trade  Record  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  on  the  aid  which  new  railway 
construction  seems  likely  t  j  bring  to  the 
food-producing  power  of  the  great  land 
masses  of  the  world  in  which  railways  are 
still  insufficient.  There  seem  to  be  plenty 
of  steamships  on  the  oceans  and  motor  cars 
and  trucks  on  the  roads,  so  that  "the  cry 
ing  need  of  the  interior  of  all  the  continents 
except  North  America  and  Europe  is  for 
more  railways  to  connect  their  fertile  acres 
with  the  water's  edge." 

We  are  reminded  that  North  America 
and  Europe  are  the  only  parts  of  the  world 
amply  supplied  with  railroads.  And 
"when  it  is  remembered  that  South 
America  with  an  area  two  and  half  times 
that  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
Alaska,  has  a  railway  mileage  less  than 
one-fourth  of  our  own;  that  Africa  is  nearly 
four  times  as  big  as  the  United  States  and 
has  a  mileage  but  twelve  per  cent,  of  our 
own;  that  all  Asia  has  nearly  six  times  our 
area  and  eight  times  our  population,  but 
has  only  one-fourth  the  railway  mileage  of 
the  United  States;  and  that  Australia  with 
an  area  equal  to  our  own  has  a  mileage 
only  one-tenth  of  that  of  the  United  .states, 
the  possibilities  of  enlarging  their  producing 
and  therefore  their  purchasing  power  by 
connecting  their  vast,  and  in  many  cases 
fertile,  areas  with  the  water's  edge  are 
beyond  calculation." 

In  North  America  Canada  and  Mexico 
have  each  two  transcontinental  railway 
systems.  Much  of  the  prosperity  of  our 
own  country  has  come  from  the  activity 
of  the  great  railroads  which  form  a  net- 
work from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  and  the  Rockies. 
While  there  is  no  single  railroad  system, 
like  the  Canadian  Pacific,  stretching  across 
the  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  our  various  systems  cooperate  to 
run  freight  trains  from  seaboard  to  seaboard 
and  to  transport  passengers  from  New  York 
to  California  in  Less  than  a  week. 

Nicaragua  lias  an  OCean-to-OCean  system 
connecting  up  rail,  lake  and  river  routes. 

Costa  Rica  lias  a  line  across  the  Isthmus, 
ami  t  he  Pi  i  ma  railway  ,  which  parallels 
the  ("anal,  is  said  to  he  doing  a  large 
business.     But  — 

South    America,    with     it<    greal     fertile 

interior,  has  at  presenl  bul  "ne  trans- 
continental railway  line,  that  which  extends 
from  Valparaiso  on  t  he  1'acilic  to  the  Argen- 
tine system  centering  at  l'>uenos  Aires,  and 
it  is  frequently  Mocked  for  several  weeks 


by  the  winter  storms.  The  proposed  new 
line  now  being  constructed  by  American 
capital  in  Bolivia  to  connect  the  Argentine 
system  with  those  touching  the  Pacific 
in  Peru  and  northern  Chile  will  supply  to 
South  America  a  second  transcontinental 
line  at  a  point  so  much  nearer  the  equator 
as  to  prevent  the  probability  of  suspension 
of  its  operation  by  winter  storms. 

Africa,  with  an  area  50  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  of  South  America,  is  still  with- 
out distinct  transcontinental  lines,  tho  the 
recent  linking  up  of  German  Southwest 
Africa  with  the  railway  systems  of  British 
South  Africa  and  the  Transvaal  renders 
possible  rail  transportation  across  the 
southern  part  of  that  continent  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  the 
former  German  East  Africa,  now  designated 
Tanganyika,  a  railway  line  from  Dar  es 
Salaam  on  the  Indian  Ocean  touches  Lake 
Tanganyika,  from  the  western  shores  of 
which  a  comparatively  short  rail  line  would 
reach  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Congo 
and  thus  give  a  through  rail-and-water 
system  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  At- 
lantic. Of  the  long-talked-of  "Cape-to- 
Cairo"  line  by  which  through  traffic  is 
promised  by  rail  from  Capetown  to  the 
lakes  of  Central  Africa  and  thence  by  rail 
and  river  to  Cairo,  about  4,000  miles  of 
road  is  now  completed  and  2,000  miles  of 
steamship  lines  in  operation,  leaving  but 
650  miles  to  link  up  the  two  systems,  while 
a  railway  line  which  swings  from  Constan- 
tinople around  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  through  Palestine  already 
connects  northeastern  Africa  with  Europe 
by  way  of  Asia  Minor. 

Eurasia,  as  the  great  continent  composed 
of  Europe  and  Asia  is  now  described  by 
geographers,  has  at  present  but  one  ocean- 
fo-occan  line,  the  Trans-Siberian,  which 
connects  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  at 
Petrograd  with  those  of  the  Pacific  at 
Vladivostok,  while  a  branch  extending 
southward  through  China  touches  the 
Pacific  at  Port  Arthur. 

In  southern  Eurasia  another  great 
transcontinental  system  is  planned  _and 
more  nearly  approaching  completion  than 
is  generally  recognized.  This  through 
sysiein  would  utilize  the  great  European 
lines  centering  at  Constantinople,  thence 
by  the  Bagdad  railway  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  thence  by  steamer  to  Karachi, 
the  western  terminus  of  the  Indian  railway 
system,  thence  by  rail  through  India  and 
Upper  Burma  to  Kunlong,  on  the  south- 
western frontage  of  China,  from  which 
point  a  line  is  projected  to  Chung-king  at 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Yangtse 
Kiang  River.  Thus  the  construction  of 
about  150  miles  of  line  to  complete  the 
Constant  inople-to-Hagdad  railway,  plus 
some  ?.')()  miles  in  China  would  complete 
the  through  rail-and-water  line  from 
London  to  Shanghai. 

In  Australia  a  transcontinental  lino 
Connecting  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
at  the  west  with  those  of  the  Pacific  at  its 
eastern  frontage  has  just  been  completed, 
and  a  north-to-south  transcontinental  line 
to  Conned    Porl   Adelaide  at   the  south  with 

Darwin  on  the  northern  frontage  has  been 
begun   but    will   require  considerable  time 

for  its  completion  across  the  desert  sep- 
arating  t  he  norl  hern  and  southern  frontages 
of  t  hat  continent. 
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A  Waltham  Master  Watch  Maker 


Upright  Gauge 


Waltham  Scientific 
Jeweled  Main  Wheel 


Waltham  Cushion  10  Ligne 
Ribbon  Wrist  Watch 

#95  and  up 


Waltham  Main  Wheel  Accuracy  Insures 
Dependable  Time-keeping 

THE  jeweled  main  wheel  is  the  container  and 
support  of  the  mainspring,    and    these  to- 
gether transport  the  motive  power  to  the  watch. 

Great  accuracy  is  demanded  in  the  making  of 
this  important  part.  Waltham,  therefore,  created 
gauges  of  such  accurate  measuring  capacity  that 
existing  errors  of  variation  in  the  mainspring  and 
jeweled  main  wheel  bearing  were  eliminated. 

This  is  a  technical  factor  in  Waltham  Watches 
that  is  unknown  to  the  purchaser,  but  is  a  vital 
reason  why  Waltham  Watches  have  won  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  dependable  time-keeping. 

With  good  care  and  a  minimum  cost  of  up- 
keep, a  Waltham  Watch  will  last  a  lifetime. 

This  story  it  continued  in  a  beautiful  booklet  in  which  you  will  find 

a  liberal  watch  education.  Sent  free  upon  request  to  the 

Waltham  Watch  Company,  Waltham,  Mass. 


Makers  of  the  famous  Waltham  air-friction  quality  Speedometers  and  Automobile  Time-pieces  used  on  the  world's  leading  cars 

WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER  TIME 


Where  you  see  this  sign  they  sell  Waltham  Watches 
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Beautifies 

Tone- 
Preserves 
Records  a 


This 


Needle 
Makes  Your 
Records  Life-Lasting! 

Play  your  favorite  records  as  often  as  you  u  isK. 
No  fear  of  injury.  If  you  use  only  Hall  Fibre 
Needles,  they  will  last  forever  —  and  grow 
sweeter  as  time  goes  on.  Records  actually 
improve  with  age ! 

To  use  these  record-saving  needles  costs  but  a 
few  cents  per  month — less  than  ordinary  needles.' 
Sold  by  music  merchants  everywhere — 100  in  a 
package,  50c;  50  for  25c.  Easy  to  repoint — 
each  needle  plays  several  records. 

Sample  Package  Sent  FREE! 

Send  us  your  name,  address,  and  the  name  of 
your  dealer,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  trial  en- 
velope of  Hall  Fibre  Needles  without  cost. 
See  for  yourself  how  they  eliminate  surfact 
noise  and  improve  tone.     Write  today  ! 


HALL   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

33  W.  Kimie  Street  CHICAGO 


for  Thanksgiving — 

Bromrris  Old  Virginia  Fruit   Cake 

THE  original  "BROMM'S  Old  Virginia  Fruit 
Cake,"  a  delicious  bit  of  Old  Virginia,  is 
chock-full  of  choice  nuts  and  fruits.  Baked  the 
year  'round.     Always  fresh,  keeps  indefinitely. 

If  your  fancy  grocer  can't  supply  you,  we  will  ship 
prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed,  to  any  point  in  the 
U.  S.  Two-pound  cake  in  tin,  price  $2.25;  Four- 
pound  tin,  $4.25;  six-pound  tin,  $6.00. 

PARK  &  TILFORD,    New  York   Representatives 


L.  Bromm  Baking  Co. 
516  E.  Marshall  St. 
Richmond,    Virginia 


PAPER  SHELL  PECANS 


"D  ICH,  meaty  Pecans— the  sweetest  of 
-*-^-  nuts — direct  to  you  at  80c  a  pound, 
prepaid.  Minimum  quantity  shipped  5 
pounds.  These  Pecans  carefully  selected 
from  the  cream  of  the  1921  crop. 

G01S0N  &  HAWKINS,      fort  Deposit,  Ala. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


This  Big  5  Pound  Bag  of  $4  75 
£*\  Delicious  Shelled  Peanuts      ■■ 

D t    1 1  ,  ,    |,v    Prepaid    Parrels 

I'"  I    to    your    <|r,i,r.      More    ami   better 
IH-aiiutH  than  $.'>  will  buy   at   Mauds   or 

Htor^B.  Along  with  Recipe  Booh  tell 
big  of  oyer  60  ways  to  dm  them  u 
foods,  we  guarantee  prompt  delivery 
and  ahip  at  once,  in  lbs,  83.00.  Money 
bark  if  not  delighted. 

EASTERN  PEANUT  CO..  12A,  HERTFORD,  N.  C. 


FOREIGN 

October  10. — Myron  T.  Herrick,  American 
Ambassador  to  France,  receives  a  bomb 
sent  through  the  mail  by  communists 
protesting  against  the  conviction  of 
two  Italian  murderers  in  Massachu- 
setts. His  valet  is  injured  by  the 
explosion. 

Several  Cabinet  members  are  killed  in  a 
revolutionary  movement  against  the 
Portuguese  Government,  which  is  forced 
to  resign,  a  new  Cabinet  being  consti- 
tuted on  a  non-parti zan  basis. 

Pope  Benedict  and  King  George  of  En- 
gland exchange  messages'praying  for  the 
success  of  the  Irish  peace  conference. 

October  20. — Communist  demonstrations 
against  Americans  are  reported  all  over 
Europe,  and  extraordinary  precautions 
are  taken  to  guard  American  embassies. 

Eamon  De  Valera,  Irish  Republican 
leader,  protests  to  the  Pope  that  the 
Irish  people  owe  no  allegiance  to  the 
British  king. 

The  decision  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  it  is  announced,  divides  the 
plebiscite  area  in  Upper  Silesia  in  al- 
most equal  parts  between  Poland  and 
Germany  as  to  the  number  of  com- 
munes, and  provides  administrative 
machinery  for  the  new  regime  for 
15  years.  » 

October  21. — Paris  communists  struggle 
with  the  police  in  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  hold  a  mass  meeting,  and 
seven  police  are  injured  by  a  bomb. 

October  22. — Ex-King  Charles  of  Hungary 
and  the  ex-Queen  reach  Oedenburg  after 
an  air  flight  from  Switzerland,  in  a 
second  attempt  to  regain  the  throne. 

The  Wirth  government  in  Germany  re- 
signs, following  the  decisions  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  regard  to  Upper 
Silesia. 

M.  Dimitroff,  Bulgarian  Minister  of  War, 
his  chauffeur,  and  two  companions  are 
assassinated. 

A  ten-Power  agreement  to  uphold  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Aland  Islands,  which  have 
been  awarded  to  Finland,  has  been 
signed  at  Geneva,  it  is  announced. 

October  23. — Former  King  Charles,  of 
Hungary,  advances  towards  Prague, 
and  is  met  with  sharp  resistance. 

October  24. — Ex-King  Charles  and  ex- 
Queen  Zita  are  captured  and  imprisoned 
by  (lie  troops  of  Admiral  Horthy,  the 
Hungarian  regent,  and  the  invading 
force  is  defeated. 

October  2").— The  Swiss  Government  an- 
nounces that  il  will  never  permit  former 
Emperor  Charles  and  ex-Empress  Zita 
to  seek  asylum  in  Switzerland  again. 

Julius  Wirth,  who  resigned  the  German 
chancellorship  on  Saturday,  is  desig- 
nated by  President  Ebort  to  form  a 
new  cabinet. 

DOMESTIC 
October    I".     The    Pennsylvania    system 

division     of     tin      United     Brotherhood 

Maintenance  of  Way   Employees  and 

Railway  Shop  Laborers  decide  to  lake  no 
part    in   the  proposed  railroad  strike. 

President  Harding  visits  Forktown,  Vir- 
ginia, in  commemoration  of  the  sur- 
render of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  after? 
wards  receives  the  honorary  degree  of 

Doctor    of    Laws    from    the    College    of 
William  and  Mary. 
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Foremost  and  Best 


The 
Raymond  -  Whitcomb 

MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 

Sailing  from  New  York 
February  14,  1922 

Rates  $625  and  upward 

The  ship  is  the  largest  and 
finest  ever  chartered  for 
such  a  cruise.  With  luxu- 
rious fittings,  palatial  public 
rooms  and  a  wide  range  of 
staterooms  and  suites. 

The  route  is  unequalled  in 
interest  and  appeal.  It  in- 
cludes Naples  and  Athens, 
Constantinople,  Jerusalem 
and  Cairo  and  many  other 
cities  of  the  famous  Medi- 
terranean. 

Send  for  booklet 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

10   Park   Street 

Boston 

Other  tours  to  all 
parts    of   the    world 
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EATANDBEWELL 


A  condensed  set  of  health  rules — n  any  of 
which  may  be  easily  followed  rigiu  in  your 
own  home,  or  while  traveling.  You  will  End 
in  this  little  book  a  wealth  of  information 
ahout  food  elements  and  their  rela- 
tion to  physical  welfare;  also  effec- 
tive weight  control  diets,  acid  and 
bland  diets,  laxative  and  blood-building 
Bets,  and  diets  used  in  the  correction 
of  various  chronic  maladies. 
The  book  is  for  FREE  circulation. 
Not  a  mail  order  advertisement 
Name  and  address  on  card  will  bring 
it  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Health  Extension  Bureau 
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BATTLE  CREEK 
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Texas  Pecan  Nuts  corfsu. 

New  crop,  wild  grown 
delicious,  nutritious 
highest  energy  *  alue 
10  lb.  Carton  -  S3  50 
20  lb.  Carton  -  $6.75 
Above  prices  f.  o.  b. 

Coleman,  Texas 
Shipments  made  via 
express,  charges  col- 
lect, unless  otherwis  - 
directed,  :"j  lb,  trial 
order  $1.50  postpaid, 
to  any  post  office  in  the  United  Slates.     Remit  with  order. 

CONCHO-COLORADO  PECAN  COMPANY, Coleman, Texas 

l\I\/TNTriD  Q  ^  ho  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
•1'VLH  1  V-flXO  write  (or  our  cuide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
nption  of  jour  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
ii  i  patentable  nature, 
RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Make  and  Keep  Your  Baby  Healthy 

Let  an  eminent  New  York  baby  specialist  give  you  hi9 
sound,  authoritative  advice  on  disease  prevention  and 
cure,  dieting,  clothing  and  airing  (or  your  baby.  llr 
Fischer's  sane,  clearly-expressed  book  is  one  in  which 
the  young  mother  and  nurse  can  place  implicit  con- 
fidence.    It  is  entitled 

"The  Health  Care  of  the  Baby" 

by  l"    Louis  Fischer,  formerly  Instructor 
hi  Children's  Discuses,  N.  Y.  Post  Grad- 
uate Mniii   il  School,  and  a    well-known 
authority  and  specialist. 
Contain!  the    latest    scientific    information  on    infant 
care,    ("overs  nursery,  bathing,  growth,  training,  teeth* 

neral  Feeding,  weaning.  -•>  ti(i<  i.«l  feeding,  m 
(inlin.irv      illne  .■■..     lor     <  ont.igiolls     diseases     .mil     levels. 

accident  .  ears  and  eyes,  medicines,  etc.  Of  special  in- 
terest are  the  recipes  foi  baby's  foods  and  milk  formulas. 
"  I  In  Health  Can  ot  the  Baby"  contains  144  paf.es  nad 
it  illustrations.  Bound  in  green  cloth.  Over  78.000 
j. ./■•/<•  already  told  this  tenth  and  latest  edition,  'om; 
plitely  revised,  mil  he  sent  to  you  for  only  It. 12  postp'-td. 
Funk  &  WagnalU  Company.  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Generalissimo  Armando  Vittorio  Diaz, 
head  of  the  Italian  Army,  arrives  in 
New  York  to  attend  the  American 
Legion's  annual  convention. 

October  20. — The  American  Railroad 
Men's  Association,  embracing  10,000 
yard-masters,  yard  conductors  and 
switchmen,  appeals  to  all  railroad 
unions  to  call  off  the  proposed  strike 
and  accept  the  wage  cut  ordered  by  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board. 

October  21. — The  United  States  Railroad 
Labor  Board  assumes  full  jurisdiction  in 
the  rail  crisis  and  orders  the  workers  not 
to  strike,  pending  a  conference  of  union 
heads  and  rail  chiefs  called  for  Octo- 
ber 26. 

Earl  Beatty,  Admiral  of  the  British  Grand 
Fleet,  arrives  in  New  York  as  a  guest 
of  the  American  Legion  and  as  a  British 
representative  at  the  Washington  Arms 
Conference.  Eleutherios  Yenizelos, 
war-time  Premier  of  Greece,  arrives  on 
the  same  ship  to  visit  America. 

October  22. — Officials  of  eight  railroad 
unions,  comprising  more  than  half  of  the 
rail  employees  of  the  nation  in  their 
membership,  announce  they  will  not 
join  in  the  strike  .'ailed  for  October  30 
by  the  ''Big  Five"  organization.  Mean- 
whUe  switchmen  and  brakemen  on  the 
International  and  Great  Northern,  in 
Texas,  walk  out. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
,  hands  down  a  decision  directing  a  re- 
duction of  freight  rates  for  wheat  and 
hay,  and  announces  that  hereafter, 
instead  of  making  its  freight  rates  ap- 
plicable to  operating  costs,  the  Com- 
mission will  be  guided  by  the  reason- 
ableness and  justice  of  freight  rates. 
The  reductions  are  expected  to  be  made 
by  November  20. 

Income  surtaxes  graduated  up  to  and 
including  net  incomes  of  $200,000,  after 
which  the  surtax  is  to  be  50  per  cent,  of 
the  net  taxable  income,  are  approved  by 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  54  to  13. 

The  Secretary  of  War  announces  that  the 
Government  will  retain  approximately 
5,600  officers  and  men  in  the  occupied 
area  of  Germany  for  an  indefinite 
period,  the  remainder  to  be  withdrawn 
gradually. 

October  23.— Officials  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers.  FJxpress  and  Station 
Employees,  representing  350,000  men, 
vote  not  to  strike. 

October  24. — Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Mellon  signs  the  regulations  legalizing 
the  use  of  beer,  wine,  and  spirits  for 
medical  purposes. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  refuses 
the  appeal  of  A.  C.  Townley  and  Joseph 

Gilbert,  president  and  manager  respec- 
tively of  the  Xonpartixan  League,  con- 
victed of  disloyalty,  and  they  must  go 
to  jail  for  90  days. 

The  House  adopts  the  foreign  debt  refund- 
ing bill  by  a  vote  of  199  to  117. 

October  25. — The  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Executives,  in  con- 
ference with  the  United  States  Railroad 
Labor  Board,  refuses  the  Board's  re- 
quest that  the  roads  temporarily  post- 
pone seeking  further  wage  reduction. 

A  hurricane  sweeps  Tampa,  Florida,  and 
causes  damage  amounting  to  $1 ,000,000. 

The  Senate  votes,  39  to  28,  against  retain- 
ing the  excess  profits  tax  after  July  1, 
at  the  present  rates. 
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The  New 
JtQ.*°       Short  American 
*  %>    Trans~  Pacific  HiqhiVaif 
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The 

Palatial 

Social  Salon 

— completely 

and  delightfully 

liell  appointed 


American 

Travel  Standards 

to  the  Orient 

Our  national  standards  of  travel 
— unsurpassed  the  world  over, 
are  fittingly  expressed  in  this 
new  American  trans-Pacific  ser- 
vice between  Puget  Sound  and 
the  Orient. 

Aboard  these  luxuriously  appoint- 
ed 21,000  ton  U.  S.  S.  B.  liners 
built  but  recently  especially  for 
this  service,  discriminating  trav- 
elers find  all  of  those  comforts  and 
conveniences  they  are  accustomed 
to  at  their  favorite  American 
hotel  or  club. 

This  distinctly  American  service  con- 
necting two  great  continents  via  the 
short  time-saving  route  is  fast  winning 
its  place  in  the  itineraries  of  experienced 
travelers. 

Your  local  railroad  or  tourist  agent  uill  be  pleased 
to  gice  you  full  details,  or  apply  to: 

NEW  YORK  CITY, 

17  STATE  STREET 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

142  SOUTH  CLARK  STREET 

All  principal  cities  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  Orient. 

£~~        E.  G.  McMICKEN.  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
^1  s  L  C.  Smith  Building.  Seattle.  U-  S-  A. 


The  Smoking 

Room — 

a  comfortable  den 

for  men 


SAILINGS 

FROM  PUGET  SOUND 

Seattle-Tacoma,  Wash.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

SS.  "  Kkistonb  State"  November  5 

SS.  " silver State "  November 26 

SS."  Pink  Trkr. State  •'December  10 

\  Steunsblpi  December  Jl 


ANYWHERE  ON         THE  PACIFIC 


^ADMIRAL  LINE 


P  A    C     1     F    I    C 


STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 


C'2 
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POWDER 

ANTISEPTIC 

for  Pyorrhea  prevention 


A 


Soft  Gums 

warn  you  that  pyorrhea  is  developing1. 
Pyorrhea  is  an  unhealthy  condition  of 
the  gums  which  causes  loss  of  teeth. 
But  proper  care  can  check  pyonhea's 
progress. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  compounded 
for  the  specific  purposes  of  restoring  and 
maintaining  gum  health  and  preventing 
tooth  decay.  Its  value  in  treating  and 
preventing  pyorrhea  has  been  thor- 
oughly demonstrated  in  clinics  devoted 
exclusively  to  pyorrhea  research  and 
oral  prophylaxis.  That  is  why  it  is  so 
widely  prescribed  by  the  dental  pro- 
fession. 

Use  Pyorrhocide  Powder  to  prevent 
pyorrhea,  to  aid  in  restoring  gums  to  health, 
and  to  keep  the  teeth  clean  and  white. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  economical  be- 
cause a  dollar  package 
contains  six  months' 
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supply.  Sold  by 
^  leading  drug- 

J0^  gists  a  nd 
dental  sup- 
ply houses. 


FREE  SAMPLE 

Write  for  free 
s  a  m pi e  and 
our  booklet  on 
Prevention 
and  Treat- 
ment of  Pyor- 
rhea. 

The  Dentinal  & 

P>orrhocideCo. 

Inc. 

Sols  Distributors 

1476  Broadway 
f^ew  York 
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Sold  by 
Druggists 
Everywhere 


YOU  CAN 


bave   a   business-profes- 
sion oi  your  own  and  earn 
ervlce  fees. 

A  New  system  of  foot  correction:  readily  learned  by 
anyone  at  home  in  a  few  weeks  Buy  terms  for  training, 
openings  everywhere  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to. 
No  capital  required  orgoodsto  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 

Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


VfONDERCRUlSE 


TO     THE 


Limited 

to  350  CucstsT 

Jan.  28  to  March  30,1922. 

Never  before  has  there  been  offered 
en  opportunity  of  visiting  the  strange 
lands  and  stranger  peoples  of  the  great 
Sea  of  History  and  Literature  in  such 
luxurious  comforf  of  appointments  and 
service  as  will  be  enjoyed  in  the  com- 
ing Cruise  of  the  Cunarder  Caronia, 

Under  the  exclusive  management  of 

THOS.  COOKtt  SON 

245  Broadway.  NewYork 


THE   SPICE   OF   LIFE 


Where    It    Falls    Down.— Prof.— "Do 

you  believe  in  a  more  elastic  currency?  " 

Schol. — "  No,  it's  elastic  enough.     Why 
not  make  it  more  adhesive?  " — The  Owl. 


The  Real  Job. — "  What's  this  new  con- 
ference they're  going  to  have  in  America?" 

"  Oh,  they're  going  to  make  peace  among 
the  Allies." — The  Christian  Register,  Bos- 
ton.   

A  Limit  Sentence.  —  Lawyer  —  "Will 
$25,000  for  breach  of  promise  be  punish- 
ment enough  for  him?  " 

The  Aggrieved — "No,  I  want  him  to 
marry  me." — The  Owl. 


Striking  Combination. — "  There's  a  per- 
fect match." 

"  That  couple  over  there?" 

'  Yes;  she's  a  spitfire  and  he's  a  stick." — 
Western  Christian  Advocate. 


In  Chicago. — "  Arrest  that  man.  He's 
impersonating  an  officer." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  he's  not  a  genu- 
ine officer?" 

"He  refused  to  sell  me  any  liquor." — 
Xashville  Tennessean. 


Geneology  of  the  Squawk. — "  Whom 
does  the  baby  resemble?'" 

"  Well,  he  has  my  wife's  eyes  and  my 
nose,  but  I  can't  imagine  where  he  got  his 
voice,  unless  it  was  from  my  motor  siren." 
— London  Opinion. 


Soft-Hearted  Landlord. — "  Why  do  you 

object    to    children    in    your    apartment- 
house?  " 

"As  a  matter  of  kindness.  People  who 
are  raising  families  can't  be  expected  to 
pay  the  rentals  I  require." — Washington 
Star.  

The  Language  of  Love. — First  Barber 
— "  Nasty  cut  vou've  given  that  old  gent, 
Bill." 

Second  Ditto — "  Yes.  I'm  courtin' 
his  'ousemaid — that's  to  let  'er  know  I  can 
see  'er  Tuesday  night!  " — 'The  Passing 
Show  {London.)     

Dangerous  Symptoms. — A  contemporary 
gives  the  following  advice  to  its  delinquent 
subscribers:  "If  you  have  frequent  fainting- 
spells,  accompanied  by  chills,  cramps, 
corns,  bunions,  chilblains,  epilepsy,  and 
jaundice,  it  is  a  sign  thai  you  are  not  well 
and  liable  to  die  any  minute.  Pay  your 
subscription  in  advance,  and  thus  make 
yourself  solid  for  a  good  obituary  notice" 
We  pass  the  advice  along  for  any  of  our 
subscribers  who  may  have  observed  these 
symptoms,  or  any  of  them,  in  themselves. — 
Western  Christian  Advocate. 


A  Great  Light. — The  skipper  was  exam- 
ining an  ambitious  gob  who  wanted  to  bo  a 
gunner's  mate. 

"How  much  does  a  six-pound  shell 
weigh?  "   he  asked. 

"I  don'1  know,"  the  gob  confest. 

"Well,    what     time    does    the    twelvo 

o'clock  train  h  a\  ••?  " 

"  Twelve  o'clock." 

"All  right  then,  how  much  does  a  six- 
pound  shell  weigh?  " 

"Ah,"     said     the     vouthful     mariner,    a 

great    lighl    dawning   on    him.     "Twelve 
pounds."     The  American  "Legion  Weekly. 
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AOTEMI; 

PLAYER-PIANO 

The  secret  of  home  happiness, 
wonderful  in  its  beautiful  rich  tone— 
that's  the  ARTEMIS.  What  a  perfect 
accompaniment  it  gives  to  the  voice,  what 
delicate  shading  of  expression.  No  home  is 
too  fine  for  this  superb  one-priced  instru- 
ment, that  can  be  played  by  hand  or  as  a 
player-piano. 

Artemis  Universal  Prices 

Popular  Idol  Model  $495     Musician  Model  $590 
Music  Lover  Model  $535    Artist  Model      $645 

Some  reliable  piano  merchant  near  you 
represents  the  guaranteed  Artemis  Line. 
Ask  his  name  and  address  and  get  our 
beautiful  Artemis  Catalog  No.  129Free. 

Steger  &  Sons  Piano  Mfg.  Co., 

Makers 

Steger  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
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It's  Not  the  Irish  Mail 

"^    Unless  the  Name  Is  on  the  Seat 


This  is  the  only  genuine  Irish  Mail.   De- 
lops  arm,  shoulder  and  body  muscles 
of   children  — keeps  them  out-of- 
doors.  Lots  of  fun.  Makes  play  out 
of  errand  running.  Ask  your  dealer. 

HILL-STANDARD  CO. 

200  Irish  Mail  Ave.,  Anderson,  I  mi. 


No  Soap  Better 

For  Your  Skin— 

Than  Cuticura 

Sample  each  (Soap,  Ointment.Talcum)  free  of  Cuti- 
cura Laboratories,  Dept.  I,   Maiden,  Mass. 


MAJOR'S 

Cement 


Unexcelled  for  repairing  china,  glassware,  earthen, 
ware,  furniture,  meerschaum,  vases,  books;  for 
tipping   billiard  cues,  etc.     Keep  it  handy. 

The  reliable  cement,  famous  since  1876. 

Major's  Rubber  and  leather  Cements  are  good — give  full  satisfaction 

All  three  kinds — 20c  per  bottle.  .-1/  dealers  or  write  us. 
MAJOR  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York  J 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
RECORD    OF    INVENTION 
BLAXK.       Send   model  or  sketch  of  invention  for 
our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co., 759  Ninth  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

PATENTS  BOOKLET  FREE 

P\  1  Eill  1  O  HIGHEST    REFERENCES 

BEST  RESULTS     PROMPTNESS  ASSURED 

Watson  E.  Coleman.f '«(.  ill  Lawyer.SH  FSt.,Washington,D.C. 


Wonderful  Portrayals  of 
Russian  Character 

Powerfully,  vividly,  spectacularly,  the  characters — 
yes,  the  very  hearts — of  Russian  peasants,  soldiris  and 
autocrats  are  revealed  to  you  with  crystal  cleamcM  in 

The  Plays  of  Leo  Tolstoy 

Translated  by  Louise  and  Aylmer  Maude 

Tolstoy  possessed  a  matter-knowledge  of  his  country- 
raen,  ami  ii  10  '  be  ability  to  convey  it  to  ol  hen.  There 
is  a  world  "i  entertainment,  pathos,  excitement  and 
knowledge  In  the  ant  play*  given  to  you  in  this  volume — 
"The  Power  of  Darkness";  "The  First  Distiller"; 
"Fruits  of  Culture";  "The  Live  Corpse"!  "Tin-  Cause 
of    it    AM";     "The    I.it;lit     Shines    in    Darkness." 

Bound  In  handsome  cloth.  Six  full- page  Illustra- 
tions and  half-tone  frontispiece  of  Count  Leo 
Tolstoy.    Hvo.  Il.l  pages.     $2.50;  $2.62  postpaid. 

Funk  &  Wa*nalU  Company.  3S4-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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H.G.WELLS 

Will  Report 

The  Washington  Arms  Conference 

For  the 

New  York  World 


Mr.  Wells  is  coming  from  En- 
gland, but  he  is  not  coming  as 
an  Englishman.  He  is  coming  as 
a  leader  in  the  fight  for  a  better 
civilization.  Leadership  in  this 
fight  rises  far  above  sectional  or 
national  prejudices. 

The  Wells  whose  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Armament 
Conference  will  be  so  extremely 
important  is  the  Wells  who 
wrote,  in  "The  Outline  of  His- 
tory," that 

'War  becomes  a  universal 
disaster,  blind  and  mon- 
strously destructive." 

Other  quotations  from  this  amaz- 
ing book,  which  is  Wells's 
masterpiece,  are  well  worth  re- 
membering. A  few  are  given 
here: 

"War  ....  bombs  the  baby- 
in  its  cradle  and  sinks  the 
food-ships  that  cater  for 
the  non-combatant  and  the 
neutral/' 

"The  psychology  of  nations 
is  still  but  a  rudimentary 
science.     Generals  who  can- 


not foresee  tanks  cannot  be 
expected  to  foresee  or  un- 
derstand world  bankruptcy; 
still  less  are  they  likely  to 
understand  the  limits  im- 
posed upon  military  opera- 
ations  by  the  fluctuating 
temper  of  the  common  man. " 


a 


A  phase  is  possible  in  which 
a  war- tormented  population 
may  cease  to  discriminate 
against  military  gentlemen 
on  this  side  or  that,  and  may 
be  moved  to  destroy  them 
as  the  common  enemies  of 
the  race. " 


tt 


The  great  war  of  1914-1918 
was  the  culmination  of  the 
military  energy  of  the  West- 
ern populations,  and  they 
fought  and  fought  well  be- 
cause they  believed  they 
were  fighting  'the  war  to  end 
war.'     They  were." 


i  > 


There  can  be  no  peace  now 
but  a  common  peace  in  all 
the  world." 

Reading  the  above  quotations, 
the  average  man  or  woman  will 
see  in  them  the  reasons  that 
bring  Mr.  Wells  to  America 
He  will  write — of  armament  and 
^  of  disarmament — for  humanity. 


The  Wells  Articles  will  appear  in  New  York  ex- 
clusively in  The  World.  They  will  commence  about 
a  week  before  the  assembling  on  November  11  of 
the  Armament  Conference  at  Washington.  Send  your 
subscription  or  order  of  your  news-dealer. 
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nspimtion 


Beethoven,  who  sought  his  inspiration  in  the 
woods,  learned  to  love  a  tree  more  than  a  man. 
Whistler,  tramping  the  streets  of  London  at  night, 
found  that  in  the  mystic  dark  "warehouses  be- 
came palaces"  to  his  eyes.  Walt  Whitman,  de- 
lighting in  the  companionship  of  the  humble  and 
the  poor,  absorbed  from  them  the  democracy  that 
made  him  great. 

These  are  the  types  of  men — the  musician,  the 
painter,  the  poet  —  with  whom  the  world  associates 
the  thought  of  inspiration.  Practical  men  of 
affairs  are  wont  to  regard  it  as  something  peculiar 
to  the  temperament  and  work  of  the  artist.  Its 
place  in  every-day  affairs  is  often  laughed  away, 
its  mention  in  business  dismissed  with  a  jest. 

Yet  inspiration  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  imparting  of  an  idea  to  the  mind,  the  awaken- 
ing of  an  emotion  in  the  breast,  the  communica- 
tion of  an  influence  making  for  thought,  feeling 
or  action. 

The  rug-maker,  weaving  into  his  patterns  colors 
and  symmetries  gained  from  the  spectacle  of  life — 
that  is  inspiration.     And  the  bookkeeper's  sluggish 


breakfast  appetite,  awakened  by  the  aroma  of 
buckwheat  cakes  and  sausage — that,  too,  is  inspira- 
tion. The  artist  spellbound  by  the  sea,  and  the 
housewife  swayed  by  the  advertisements  in  her 
newspaper  or  magazine,  find  the  same  thing — 
inspiration.  The  great  difference  is  that  the  artist 
is  in  need  of  inspiration  on  only  one  subject,  his 
art;  but  the  housewife  needs  inspiration  on  a  host 
of  subjects — food,  clothing,  furnishings,  pleasures, 
and  all  the  other  things  of  life. 

When  the  poet  is  searching  for  an  idea  to  help 
him  write  a  sonnet,  and  the  sales  manager  is  look- 
ing for  an  idea  to  help  him  sell  his  product,  they 
are  brothers  in  their  need.  The  poet  may  go  to 
the  stars  for  aid,  and  the  sales  manager  may  go  to 
his  dealers,  or  his  associates,  or  to  an  advertising 
agent — but  the  thing  they  seek  is  the  same. 

And  the  success  of  the  poet's  sonnet  depends 
upon  its  power  to  inspire  those  who  read  it,  just 
as  the  success  of  the  commercial  product  depends 
upon  its  power  to  inspire  those  who  may  be  ex- 
pected to  buy  it.  Advertising  cannot  help  the 
sonnet,  but  it  does  serve  the  product. 


N.     W.     AYER    &    SON 

Advertising    ii  eadquar  ters 

New  York      Boston  PHILADKLPHIA  Cleveland     Chicago 
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When  Are  You  Goin 

to  Europe? 


LET  your  Government  know,  so  your 
Shipping  Board  can  smooth  the  way 
for  you  with  travel  helps,  and  plan 
for  your  accommodation. 
These  are  the  years  to  go. 

In  Europe  today  you  see  history  in 
the  making.  In  every  village  you  hear 
the  clash  of  New  Ideas  on  Old . 

When  you  go  now,  you  go  on  you?'  own 
ship — one  of  the  great  fleet  your  taxes 
helped  to  pay  for. 

With  American  officers  and  crew, 
American  meals  and  American  service, 
the  splendid   ships  of  the  United  States 


Lines  North  Atlantic  Fleet  are  par- 
ticularly satisfying  to  the  American  trav- 
eler— carrying  a  home  environment  for 
him  to  the  foreign  port  and  meeting 
him  there  with  the  welcome  flag  and 
atmosphere,  when  the  return  voyage  is 
to  be  made. 

And,  because  your  Government  must 
maintain  this  fleet  until  it  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  private  hands, your  passage  mon- 
ey helps  reduce  your  taxes.  Fares  are  as 
low  now  as  they  will  be  for  years  to  come. 
The  Americandollarbuys  more  abroad  now 
than  it  will  when  the  world  gets  settled. 

The  Steamship  George  Washington, 
pictured  here,  is  the  flag  ship  of  the  U .  S. 
Shipping  Board  fleet.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  ships  afloat.  It  is  722  feet  long, 
78  jeet  beam,  of  23,788  tons  gross,  and 
carries  2.138  passengers — 316  in  the  first 
cabin,  4.24.  second  cabin,  868  third  cabin 
and  330  steerage. 

II er  accommodations  for  all  classes  of 
passengers  rank  among  the  best.  The 
cuisine  is  superb  and  known  the  world  over. 

Use  the  coupon  now 
no  matter  when 
you  intend  to  go 

Your  government,  for  your  sake  as  a  traveler  and 
as  a  taxpayer,  asks  you  now  to  cooperate  with  the 
Shipping  Board  by  making  use  of  the  Information 
Blank  below.  When  this  blank  is  received  in  Wash- 
ington a  packet  of  information  is  sent  covering  every 
phase  of  your  projected  trip. 

It  you  are  considering  a  trip,  send  the  coupon  now. 

If  you  are  not  considering  a  trip  please  hand  the 
coupon  to  a  friend  who  intends  to  go  abroad  and 
urge  him  to  send  it  in. 


For  accommodations  address — 

United  States  Lines 


45  Broadway 


New  York  City 


Moore  and  McOormack,  Inc. 
Roosevelt  Steamship  <"o.,  Inc. 
I'nited    American    Lines,   Inc. 

Managing  Operators  for  V.  S.  Shipping  Board 


INFORMATION    BLANK 

To  I  .  S.  Shipping  Board,  Information  Section 

No.  2418,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Please  send  the  U.  S.  Government   Booklet  and   full 

information  in  regard  to  overseas  travel. 

I  am  considering  a  trip  to  Europe  □  South  America  □ 
The  Orient  D  Going  alone  □  With  wife  □ 
□  Children  □  other  adults 

If  I  go  dare  will  be  about 

.1/v  Name.  


My  Street  \  R.F.  I) 
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When  Brann 

Discovered 

The  Shame 

Of  The  World 


Society  was  shocked  at  his  merciless 
exposures.  With  the  fury  of  an 
avenging  ansel  he  hurled  himself  upon  every  fake  ani  frrud 
in  Christendom.  With  a  boldness  that  outraged  convention; 
struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  wicked,  blasted  the  lives  of 
the  guilty;  Brann.  the  Iconoclast,  revealed  to  a  startled 
worl  !  the  shame  of  the  great  and  mighty;  the  sins  of  the 
rich,  the  poor,  the  powerful. 

AMom  Qf-ai-flinrr  Though  his  enemies  threat - 
''e"l  aUBUing  ened  him,  wirned  him,  beat 
I  j  (.„__  *..  ._.  him,  used  every  power  and  pressure  to 
*-** L Cidl. UIC  stop  him,  they  could  not  silence  his 
thundering  denunciations.  Finally  they  killed  him — but 
his  fiery  g;  nius  lives  forever  to  amaze  and  startle  the  world. 
Hi  re  is  a  treasure-trove  of  glorious  new  literature — a  phe- 
nomenon of  language  such  as  the  world  has  never  known 
before  and  whose  like  nev  r  will  be  seen  again.  If  you 
would  know  the  wizardry  of  words  breathed  into  immor- 
tality by  a  master  you  must  read  Brann,  the   Iconoclast. 

The  Wizard  of  Words  feSfiUta^atf 

and  acclaim  his  wild  daring.  Willi  m  Marion  Reedy  loved 
him,  adored  him;  and  was  proud  to  use  his  genius  to  extol 
Bnnn  to  the  world  Elbert  Hubbard  knew  him  well.  He 
s  id  '  Brann  was  The  Wizard  of  Words.  He  took  the  En- 
glish language  by  the  tail  and  snapped  its  head  off  for  his 
own  delight  and  the  delectation  of  the  onlooker!" 

His  Fiery  Genius  Lives  Again  Xohrk 

of  such  a  man  could  never  die.  Though  buried  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  20  years,  their  light  burned  with  the  everlasting 
fire  Of  genius.  And  when  they  were  resurrected  the  world 
w.is  dazzled  with  tin  ir  di  imond-lilce  brilliancy.  Out  of  the 
grave  Brann  arose  to  make  a  host  gasp  in  amazement. 
.  once  11  ore  his  fiery  genius  hypnotizes,  and 
I  holds  spellbound  a  startled  multitude 

>ecial 

handsome    volumes  (3800 
pages)  are  gathered  togeth- 
er every  jot  and  tittle  of  Brann's  rampant, 
militant,  vivid  masterpieces.   A  re-awalci  ned 
nubile  has  already  bought  over  5.000  si  Is 
K\  erv  day  more  people  dem  and  this  splendid 
new  kind  ol  literature  that  is  packed  brimful 
.rilin  •  and  amazing  thrills.     And  now 
on  (  an  gi  1  1  hi  se  wonderful  bool  sat  a  special 
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CHARLES  G.  NORRIS 

has    written    a    "  big "    novel    in 

BRASS 

WALLACE  IRWIN  says— 

"I  consider  'Brass'  the  finest  thing 
I    have    read    for    a    long    time." 

$2.00  at  any  bookshop  or  from 
E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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HOME 
STUDY 


Courses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in 
35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.    Begin  any  time. 
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320  Pages;   Illustrated;  Cloth 

By  Winfield  Scott  Hall,  MD.,  Ph.D. 

SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  youn;  man  and  eveiy  young  woman  should 
*    *.",       know  —  What  every  young  tusband  and  every  young 
m  ^P.  wile  should  know  —  What  every  parent  should  know. 

Mailed  in 
plain   wrapper  Tabic  contents  &  commendations  on  request. 

AMFRICAN  PUB.  CO..  1106  Winston  Bid?  .  Philadelphia 


EATANDBEWELL 


A  condensed  set  of  health  rules — irany  of 
which  may  be  easily  followed  ri^ht  in  your 
own  home,  or  while  traveling.  You  « ill  find 
in  this  little  book  a  wealth  of  information 
il  out  food  elements  and  tt  eir  rela- 
tion to  physical  welfare;  also  effec- 
tive weight  control  diets,  acid  and 
bland  diets,  laxative  and  hlood-buildin? 
diets,  and  diets  used  in  the  correction 
ot"  varicus  chronic  maladies. 
The  book  is  for  FREE  circulation. 
Not  a  mail  order  advertisement. 
Name  and  address  i.n  card  will  bring 
it  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Health  Extension  Bureau 

64  Good  Bealth  Building 
BATTLE  CREEK  MICH 
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STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer.  Legally 
trained  men  win high  positions 
and  big  success  id  Dusinesa 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independiDt — be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
10  yon  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
as  spare  time.  Let  us  send  you  records  and  letter? 
a  LaiSalle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
States.  Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 
Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terras. 
We  fumieb  all  text  material,  including  fourteen-volume  Law 
Library.  Getour  valuable  120-page  "Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence" 
books  FREE.  Send  for  them-NOW. 
LaSalle  Extension  University, 


Ocpf,  ii. V2-I,  A  Chicago 


THE  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  AND  ORTHO- 
PEDIC GYMNASTICS 

By  Anders  Wide,  M.D.     The  latest  word  on  the  principle 
applications  of  Swedish  gymnastics,   massage,  and  orthopedic* 
Third  revised  edition.    8vo.  Cloli,  382  pages.     With  nearly  one 
hundred  half-tone  illustrations,     fs.00  net :  pos'pairi,  I )■  lf> 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  New  Yor 


Highly  Commended 

"This  book  is  alive  with  the 
•  .in  id  spirit  of  romance — 
the  allure  of  the  unknown  and 
untried,  the  subtle  charm  lent 
by  the  imagination,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  joy  of  dis- 
covery, which  is  the  experienc- 
ing of  a  beauty  first  felt  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the 
discoverer. 

I  he  veteran  author's  mem- 

in       rec  lunted      with 

beauty  and  vividness,  but 
they  are  memories'  which 
hold  illvi  and  bright  only  the 
.■  ,in  mis  ol  experience — the 
happiness,     the     fancy,     the 

cm. ill. in  of  it."  —  From  The 
Surra  Club  Bulletin. 

"Finally,  '  Mountain  Mcm- 
orii  may  be  pointed  to  as 
.iimi  in  i  instance  which  proves 
thai  devotion  to  the  moun- 
iiid  proficiency  in 
alpinism  stand  tor  something 
more  I  ban  1 1 1  en(  rli  enl  hu  i 
..  in  and  gymna  tli  pro 
—  From  The  Bulletin  of  the 
'•hical  Society  of  J'liila- 
dtlphla, 

",  .   .  The    very  reading    of 

it    will    leave    a  permanent 

imprint — a   fuller  and    richer 

life." — From  The  Mountain- 
eer. 


"A  Pilgrimage  of  Romance" 

The  massed  majesty  of  towering  heights — the  magnificence 
of  mile  after  mile  of  jagged  rocks  boldly  contrasted  witJj 
glittering  snow  and  ice,  gigantic  glaciers,  majestic  trees, 
velvety  plains  and  roaring  cataracts — the  thrills  of  •standing 
on  the  very  heights  of  the  world — all  are  vividly  described 
for  you  by  an  eminent  man  who  writes  of  his  30  years  of 
mountaineering  as  a  romance  in  a  volume  entitled 

MOUNTAIN   MEMORIES 

By  SirMartln  Conwav,  MP..  Lltt.D.,  V.-I'res.  S.A..  V.-Prcs.  R.G.S.,ex- 
Pres.  Alpine  Club.  etc.  .Splendidly  Illustrated  with  16  full-puttc  "'<''- 
tones  of  mountain  scenerv.  2S2  pages.  6  V  wide,  9'/' high,  2"  thick. 
Handsomely   bound   in    maroon  cloth.    Title,  etc.,  embossed  in  gold. 

Not  with  the  coldness  and  preciscness  of  a  guide-book,  bul  warmly. 
vividly,  aa  an  enthusiast  reminiscent  in  the  evening  before  a  log 
thus  has  the  author  given  to  you  Ins  clear  impressions  "1  not  onlj  the 
mountains,  but  the  lakes,  forests,  the  desert,  the  sea,  the  peoples  and 
places  which  he  ha  ecu  in  hi  .  v.  ial  decades  of  mountain  climbing.  rM 
lakes  you  to  the  \li>  .  the  Himalayas,  the  Bolivian  Andes,  the  peal 
Spitzenbergen  and  Fuegia— farthest  north  and  farthest  .south  to  heignu 
In  lands  where  the  explore]  seldom  adventures.     And,  through  it  all,  •" 

radiates  a  delightfully  human   philosophy  which  lends  a  mellowed  atmos- 
phere of  exquisite  1  harm  to  the  entire  book.     Price  $5.00  postpaid. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 
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What's  Wrong  in  This  Picture? 


It's  so  easy  to  make  embarrassing  mistakes 
in  public — so  easy  to  commit  blunders  that 
make  people  misjudge  you.  Can  you  find 
the  mistake  or  mistakes  that  are  being 
made  in  this  picture?  Can  you  point  out 
what  is  wrong?  If  you  are  not  sure,  read 
the  interesting  article  below,  and  perhaps 
you  will  be  able  to  find  out. 

IT  is  a  mark  of  extreme  good  breeding- original  partner?  Do 
and  culture  to  be  able  to  do  at  all  times  you  know  the  correct 
exactly  what  is  correct.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  public  where  strangers  judge 
us  by  what  we  do  and  say.  The  existence  of 
fixed  rules  of  etiquette  makes  it  easy  for  people 
to  know  whether  we  are  making  mistakes  or 
whether  we  are  doing  the  thing  that  is 
absolutely  correct  and  cultured.  They  are 
quick  to  judge — and  quick  to  condemn.  It 
depends  entirely  upon  our  knowledge  of  the 
important  little  rules  of  etiquette  whether 
the\-  respect  and  admire  us,  or  receive  an 
entirely  wrong  and  prejudiced  impression. 

In  public,  many  little  questions  of  good 
conduct  arise.  By  public,  we  mean  at  the 
theatre,  in  the  street,  on  the  train,  in  the 
restaurant  and  hotel — wherever  men  and 
women  who  are  strangers  mingle  together 
and  judge  one  another  by  action  and  speech. 
It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  one  is  well- 
bred.     One  must    see    that 


dancing  positions? 

How  should  a  woman 
accept  a  dance  and  how 
should  she  refuse  it? 
How  can  the  embar- 
rassment of  being  a 
wall-flower  be  avoided. 
How  many  times  may 
a  girl  dance  with  the 
same  partner  without  breaking  the  rules  of 
etiquette?  Is  it  considered  correct,  in  social 
circles,  for  a  young  woman  to  wander  away 
from  the  ball-room  with  her  partner? 

Very  often  introductions  must  be  made  in 
the  ball-room.  Should  a  man  be  introduced 
to  a  woman,  or  a  woman  to  a  man?  Is  it 
correct  to  say,  Miss  Brown,  meet  Mr.  Smith 
or  Mr.  Smith,  meet  Miss  Brown?  Which  of 
these  two  forms  is  correct:     Bobbv,  this  is 


the  strangers  one  meets 
even'  day  get  no  impression 
to  the  contrary. 

Do  you  know  the  little 
rules  of  good  conduct  that 
divide  the  cultured  from 
the  uncultured,  that  serve 
as  a  barrier  to  keep  the 
ill-bred  out  of  the  circles 
where  they  would  be  awk- 
ward and  embarrassed? 
Do  you  know  the  important 
rules  of  etiquette  that  men 
of  good  society  must  ob- 
serve, that  women  of  good 
society  are  expected  to  follow 
rigidly?  Perhaps  the  follow- 
ing questions  will  help  you 
find  out  just  how  much  you  know  about 
etiquette. 

Etiquette  at  the  Theatre 

When  a  man  and  woman  walk  down  the 
theatre  aisle  together,  should  the  man  pre- 
cede the  woman?  May  they  walk  arm-in- 
arm? When  the  usher  indicates  their  places, 
should  the  woman  enter  first  or  the  man? 

Many  puzzling  questions  of  conduct  con- 
front the  members  of  a  theatre  party  who 
occupy  a  box.  Which  scats  should  the 
women  take  and  which  the  men?  Should 
the  women  remove  their  hats — or  don't  they 
wear  any?  What  should  women  wear  to  the 
the.it re  in  the  evening?  What  should  men 
wearJ  Is  it  correct  for  a  man  to  leave  a 
woman  alone  during  intermission? 

At  the  theatre,  evidences  of  good  conduct 
can  be  more  strikingly  portrayed  than  per- 
haps any  where  else.  Here,  with  people  sur- 
rounding us  on  all  sides,  we  arc  admired  as 
being  cultured,  well-poised  and  attractive, 
or  we  are  looked  upon  as  coarse  and  ill-bred. 
It  depends  entirely  upon  how  well  one  knows 
and  follows  the  rules  of  etiquette. 

At  the  Dance 

How  should  the  man  ask  a  woman  to 
lance?  What  should  he  say  to  her  when  the 
nusic   ceases   and    he   must   return   to   his 


Do  You  Know — 

How  to  introduce  inen  and 
Women  correctly? 

How  to  answer  a  dinner  invi- 
tation?. 

How  to  greet  a  man  or  woman 
acquaintance? 

How  to  plan  church  and  house 
weddings? 

How  to  use  table  silver  prop- 
erly? 

How  to  word  invitations  and 
acknowledgments? 

How  to  avoid  blunders  at  the 
theatre  and  opera? 

Howtodo  at|all  times  the  thing 
that  is  absolutely  correct  and 
cultured? 


Mrs.  Smith  or  Mrs.  Smith, 
this  is  Bobby?  When  in- 
troducing a  married  woman 
and  a  single  woman  should 
you  say,  Mrs.  Brown,  allow 
me  to  present  Miss  Smith 
or  Miss  Smith,  alt 010  me 
to  present  Mrs.  Brown? 

When  leaving  the  ball- 
room, is  the  guest  expected  to 
thank  the  hostess?  What 
should  the  woman  guest  say 
when  she  leaves?  What 
should  the  gentleman  guest 
say?  It  is  only  by  knowing 
exactly  what  is  correct,  that 
one  can  avoid  the  embarrass- 
ment and  humiliation  of  social 
blunders,  and  win  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  those  with  whom  out- 
comes into  contact. 

In  the  Street 

There  are  countless  tests  of  good  manners 
that  distinguish  the  well-bred  in  public.  For 
instance,  the  man  must  know  exactly  what  is 
correct  when  he  is  walking  with  a  young 
woman.  According  to  etiquette,  is  it  ever 
permissible  for  a  man  to  take  a  woman's 
arm?  May  a  woman  take  a  gentleman's  arm? 
When  walking  with  two  women,  should  a  man 
take  his  place  between  them  or  on  the  out  side? 

When  is  it  permissible  for  a  man  to  pay  a 
woman's  fare  on  the  streel  ear  or  railroad? 
Who  enters  the  car  first,  the  woman  or  the 
man?    Who  leaves  the  car  first? 

[f  a  man  and  woman  who  have  met  only 
once  before  encounter  each  other  in  the 
street,  who  should  make  the  first  sign  of 
recognition?  Is  the  woman  expected  to 
smile  and  nod  before  the  gentleman  raises 
his  hat?  On  what  occasions  should  the  hat 
be  raised? 

People  of  culture  can  be  recognized  at 
once.  They  know  exactly  what  to  do  and 
say  on  every  occasion,  and  because  they 
know  that  they  are  doing  absolutely  what  is 
correct,  they  are  calm,  well-poised,  digni- 
fied. They  are  able  to  mingle  with  the  most 
highly  cultivated  people,  in  the  highest  SO(  ial 
circles,  and  yet  be  entirely  at  eas 


The  Book  of  Etiquette 

There  have  probably  been  times  when  you 
suffered  embarrassment  because  you  did  not 
know  exactly  what  to  do  or  say.  There  have 
probably  been  times  when  you  wished  you 
had  some  definite  information  regarding  cer- 
tain problems  of  conduct,  when  you  won- 
dered how  you  could  have  avoided  a  certain 
blunder. 

The  Book  of  Etiquette  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  dependable  and  reliable 
authorities  on  the  conduct  of  good  society. 
It  has  solved  the  problems  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women.  It  has  shown  them  how 
to  be  well-poised  and  at  ease  even  among  the 
most  brilliant  celebrities.  It  has  shown  them 
how  to  meet  embarrassing  moments  with  a 
calm  dignity.  It  has  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  do  and  say  and  write  and  wear  at  all 
times  only  what  is  entirely  correct. 

In  the  Book  of  Eti  uette.  now  published  in 
large  volume-;,  you  will  find  chapters  on  dinner  eti- 
quette and  dance  etiquette,  chapters  on  the  etiquette 
of  engagements  and  weddings,  chapters  on  teas  and 
parties  and  entertainments  of  all  kinds.  You  will 
find  authoritative  information  regarding  the  wording 
of  invitations,  'biting  cards  and  all  social  correspond- 
ence. The  subject  of  introductions  is  covered  exhaus- 
tively, and  the  etiquette  of  travel  devolves  into  an 
interesting  discussion  of  correct  form  in  France.  En- 
gland and  other  foreign  countries.  From  cover  to 
cover,  eadi  book  is  filled  with  interesting  and  c  tremely 
valuable  information. 

Sent  Free  for  5-Day  Examination 

Let  us  send  you  the  famous  Book  of  EtiquetU 
so  that  you  can  read  and  examine  it  in  vuur  own  home. 
You  are  not  obligated  to  buy  it  if  you  do  nut  wa- 
Just  e  amine  the  books  carefully,  read  a  page  here  and 
there,  glance  at  the  illustrations,  let  it  solve  sonic  of  the 
puzzling  questions  of  conduct  that  you  ha\e  been 
dering  about.     Within  the  5  days,  decide  for  yourself 
whether  or  not  you  want  to  return  it. 

We  expect  this  new  edition  to  go  quickly.  The  books 
are  now  handsomely  bound  in  blue  cloth  with  gold  let- 
tering. We  urge  you  to  send  for  your  set  at  once.  The 
price  for  the  complete  set  is  only  &3.50  after  5  days. 
But  don't  send  any  money  now — just  the  coupon.  Keep 
the  books  at  our  expense  while  you  e;amine  them  and 
read  some  of  the  interesting  chapters. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  your  set  of  the  Book  of  Etiquette 
today.      Surprise  your  friends  with  your  wide  knowl- 

if  the  correct   thing  to  do,  say.  write  and  tf< 
all  times.     Remember,  it  costs  you  nothing  to  s< . 
examine  the  books.     Mail  the  coupon  N'OW.     Ni 
Doubleday.  Inc.,  Dept.  3911,  Oyster  Bay    N°.  V. 

FREE   EXAMINA  TION  COUPON 


NELSON    DOUBLEDAY,    Inc. 
Dept.  3911,  Oyster  Bay,  New  York. 

Without  obligation  '>n   my  part,  and   without  any 
money  in  advance,  you  may  -end  me  the  complete 
volume  set  of  the  Book  of  Etiquette  for  free  examination. 

it  her  return  the  ' 
or  keep  them  and  send  you  only  $3.50  in  full  payment. 


Name 


Plei  -     ■  rite  plainly) 


Address  . 


"Check  this  square  if  you  want  these  books  with 
the  Beautiful  Full-Leather  Binding  at  1; 

lars.  with  5  days  examination  privili 
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Memorial 


Clbert  ^ubftarD 


Following  Hubbard's  tragic  death  on  the  "Lusitania"  in  1915,  announcement  was  made 
from  East  Aurora  that  the  Philistine  Magazine  would  be  discontinued.  Hubbard  had  gone 
on  a  long  journey  and  might  need  his  "Philistine."  Besides,  who  was  to  take  up  his  pen? 
It  was  also  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  father  from  the  son. 

The  same  spirit  of  devotion  has  prompted  the  Roycrofters  to  issue  their  memorial  edition 
of  "Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  the  Great."  In  no  other  way  could  they  so  fittingly 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  founder  of  their  institution  as  to  liberate  the  influence  that 
was  such  an  important  factor  in  moulding  the  career  of  his  genius. 

Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  the  Great 

FOURTEEN  YEARS  were  consumed  in  the  writing  of  the  work  that  ranks  to-day  as 
Elbert  Hubbard's  masterpiece.  In  1894  the  series  of  "Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  the 
Great"  was  begun,  and  once  a  month  for  fourteen  years,  without  a  break,  he  made  one  of 
these  little  pilgrimages  in  person  or  in  spirit  to  the  homes  and  haunts  of  the  great.  He 
produced  these  miniature  biographies  for  his  personal  pleasure  and  benefit,  and  now  they 
are  to  be  passed  on  by  the  Roycrofters  for  the  inspiration  of  the  world. 

There  had  been  nothing  to  fill  the  gap  of  centuries  since  Plutarch  wrote  his  forty-six 
Parallel  Lives  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  time  of  Saint  Paul  until  Elbert  Hubbard 
issued  his  "Little  Journeys."  Without  dwelling  upon  their  achievements,  Plutarch,  with  a 
trifling  incident,  a  simple  word  or  an  innocent  jest  showed  the  virtues  and  failings  of  his 
subject.  As  a  result  no  other  books  from  classical  literature  have  come  down  to  us  with  so 
great  an  inspirational  influence  upon  the  lives  of  the  men  who  have  made  the  history  of  the 
world. 

After  two  thousand  years  Elbert  Hubbard  appeared  to  bridge  the  centuries  from  Athens 
in  the  Golden  Age  of  Pericles  to  America  in  the  wondrous  age  of  Edison. 

These  little  gems  have  been  accepted  as  classics  and  will  live.  In  all  there  are  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  "Little  Journeys"  that  take  us  to  the  homes  of  the  men  and  women  who 
transformed  the  thought  of  their  time,  changed  the  course  of  empire  and  marked  the  destiny 
of  civilization.  Through  him,  the  ideas,  the  deeds,  the  achievements  of  these  immortals 
have  been  given  to  the  living  present  and  will  be  sent  echoing  down  the  centuries. 

As  a  writer  Elbert  Hubbard  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Immortals.  One  of  the  ablest 
writers  in  America,  Ed  Howe,  called  him  "  the  brightest  man  in  the  writing  game." 

Few  business  men  have  left  institutions  that  reflect  as  much  credit  upon  their  founder, 
and  yet  the  Roycroft  Shops  were  launched  primarily  to  demonstrate  his  philosophy  that 
"Art  is  merely  the  expression  of  a  man's  joy  in  his  work." 

No  public  speaker  who  gave  the  platform  his  whole  time  appeared  before  as  many  audi- 
ences in  the  course  of  a  year  as  this  business  man  and  writer. 

Where  did  Elbert  Hubbard  find  the  inspiration  for  carrying  on  his  great  work?  It  is  no 
secret  at  East  Aurora.  It  was  derived  from  his  own  little  pilgrimages  to  the  haunts  of  the 
Great. 

The  Memorial  Edition  of  LITTLE  JOURNEYS  TO  THE  HOMES  OF  THE  GREAT 
is  complete  in  14  volumes,  printed  on  specially  made  deckle-edge  paper  containing  the 
Roycroft  water-mark,  semi-flexible  binding,  each  volume  handsomely  embossed  and 
modeled  in  colors. 

Mail  Coupon  For  Very  Special  Quotation  and  Free  Little  Journey  Booklet 

A  limited  number  of  the  Memorial  sets  will  be  distributed  at  a  very  special  price,  so  low 
in  fact,  that  we  cannot  publish  the  price  broadcast.  To  do  so  might  possibly  interfere  with 
the  future  sale  of  the  edition.  Therefore  we  will  name  this  introductory  price  only  by  letter 
direct  to  those  sending  in  the  following  coupon. 


THE  ROYCROFTERS,   East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Little  •  Journey  Booklet  Free, 
also  Full  Particulars  of  the  Memorial  Edition  and 
your  easy  payment  plan. 


Name    . 
Address . 
Town 


M  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  bitr  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
is  under  the  pergonal  supervision  of  William  B  Castennolz,  A.  M  ,  C. 
P.  A  ,  former  Comptroller  and  J  nstructor.University  of  Illinois:  Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  assisted  by  a  large  staff 
of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants. Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for.informatioD. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1152-HA,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  H'orld 


Learn  to  Dance  '&* 


'nP  uN  TE*CH  YOU-  Fox-Trot,  One- Step,  Two-Step, 
vvaiu  and  newest  "up-to-the-minute"  society  dances 
in  a  tew  hours    at  home  -in  private  by  the  wonderful 

Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction 

RESULT^eHkSfi&SSP'QS-    Easy— fascinating 
m.  5    t  TsrlGUARANTEEO.      No    music— no  partner 
needed.     Thousands  taught  successfully. 
WRITE  ME  TODAY  for  my  interesting  FREE  BOOK! 
bpecial  low  offer  if  you  answer  at  once. 

e.       ■      W'J-LIAM  CHANDLER  PEAK,  M.  B. 
Studio  669  4737  Broadway  Chicago,  III. 


To  Win  Friends,  Fame, 
and  Fortune 

Why  do  some  deserving  men  fail  in  business? 
w  hy  are  some  handsome,  well-educated  men  un- 
popular in  social  life?  What  is  the  real  secret  of 
achieving  personal  success? 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  pertinent  questions 
on  the  tip  of  your  tongue  are  answered  by  that 
popular  inspirational  writer,  H.  Addington  Bruce, 
in  his  invigorating  and  fascinating  new  book — 

SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

A  wonderfully  clear-cut  analysis,  in  plain,  con- 
versational English,  of  certain  mental  actions  and 
reactions,  every  page  radiating  encouragement  and 
helpfulness  for  ambitious  men  and  women. 

It  explains  how  you  may  develop  will  power, 
memory,  poise,  and  personality;  elaborates  on  the 
simple  methods  all  must  adopt — and  which  are  easy 
to  adopt— to  achieve  marked  success  in  social  and 
business  life;  visualizes  the  insidious  pitfalls  that 
must  be  avoided — and  which  are  easy  to  avoid  after 
he  points  them  out. 

All  that  Mr.  Bruce  advises  will  appeal  to  you. 
You'll  know  he's  right!  And  everyone  who  takes 
his  advice  will  be  better  able  to  win  friends,  fame 
and  fortune  and  to  get  all  the  good  out  of  life  that 
life  has  to  offer. 

"Gives  an  illuminating  explanation  of  real  success 
and  the  courses  to  follow  in  its  attainment. ' ' — Deseret 
News,  Salt  Late  City. 

"Any  young  man  who  refuses  to  be  stimulated 
and  inspired  through  reading  a  book  like  this  needs 
to  alter  his  viewpoint  in  life." — Star,  Toronto. 

12  mo.  Cloth.  342  pp.  $1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.82 

fUNK  &  WAGNAllS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


ARE  YOU  EARNING  LESS 
THAN  $50  WEEKLY? 

Punk  &  Wagnalls  Company  offer  an  opportunity  to 
ambitious  men  and  women  (particularly  teachers  and 
clergymen)  who  are  desirous  of  earning  $50  a  week 
and  more,  to  act  as  their  local  representative  in  the 
sale  of  their  Analytical  Reference  Bible.  This  Bible 
is  needed  in  every  Christian  home.  All  the  wealth 
of  Bible  treasure  classified  for  instant  use.  No  other 
book  like  it.  Not  only  an  unequaled  Family  Bible, 
but  an  exhaustive  Biblical  Encyclopedia,  valuable 
alike  to  the  minister  and  layman.  Endorsed  by  the 
great  leaders  of  religious  thought.  For  information 
as  to  liberal  commissions,  territory,  etc.,  address 
Mr.  Hadley,  care  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  NewYork,  N.  Y. 
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RECENTLY  PUBLISHFD 

The  Winds  of  God 

By  LOUIS  ALBERT  BANKS,  D.D. 

Author  of  "Sermons  Which  Have  Won  Souls," 
"Christ  and  His  Friends,"  etc. 

A  SERIES  of  vigorous  soul-stirring  ser- 
mons  built  upon  the  more  unusual 
texts,  illustrated  aptly  with  anecdotes  and  po 
and  exprest  in  simple  and  dignified  language  that 
can  not  fail  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  best  in  man. 

Into  this  volume,  containing  probably  the  best 
of  his  pulpit  utterances,  Dr.  Banks  has  poured  all 
that  his  ripe  experience  and  expanding  vision  could 
furnish.  The  sermons  arc  Biblical  to  a  degree  and 
glow  with  evangelistic  fervor.  An  eloquent  tribute 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  is  included  as  one  of  the  chap- 
ters, others  dealing  with  such  topics  as  "The 
Growing  Soul,"  "The  Banishment  of  Anxiety, 
"  I  In  Durable  Satisfactions  of  Life,"  "A  Beautiful 
Old  Age,"  "The  Need  of  a  Red-Blooded  Chris- 
tianity," etc. 

12mo,  Cloth,  473  pages.      $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.87 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   Publishers 
J54-J60  Fourth  Avenue    -      -      -      NEW  YORK 
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your  readin 
problem 


SOLVED   BY 


Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard 

Send  for  the  booklet  which  gives 
Dr.  Eliot's  own  plan  of  reading 


HOW  can  you  gain,  in 
just  a  few  delight- 
ful minutes'  reading 
each  day,  that  knowledge  of  a 
few  truly  great  books  which 


Eliot's     Five-Foot    Shelf    of 
Books. 

It  tells  you  what  few  great 
books  —  biographies,  histo- 
ries, novels,  dramas,  poems, 


will  distinguish  you  always  as     books  of  science  and  travel, 


philosophy,    and     religion- 
picture  the  progress  of  civili- 


a  well-read  man  or  woman? 
How  can  you,  by  reading, 
acquire  a  deep  and  true  con- 
ception of  human  nature  and 
human  affairs  ?  How  are 
you  to  become  well  versed 
in  those  niceties,  no  less 
than  in  those  fundamentals 
of  life,  which  you  can  know 
only  by  carefully  selected 
reading,  never  by  random 
reading? 

It   is  that  question,  of   so 
much  importance  to  vou,  as 

it  is  to  even-  thinking  person,  £™  *£""£;.  *?"*  aDOUt  ."- 

,  '.,,   r     ,  how  Dr-  -kliot  has  put  into 

that  you  will  find   answered  his    Five  -  Foot    Shelf    "the 

in  the  booklet  describing  Dr.  books  essential  to  the  Twen- 


tieth Century  idea  of  a  cul- 
tivated person";  how  he 
has  so  arranged  these  books 
that  even  fifteen  minutes  a 
day  are  enough;  how,  in 
these  pleasant  moments  of 
spare  time,  by  using  the 
reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot  has 
provided,    you    can    get    the 


zation,  and,  as  Dr.  Eliot  savs,  fro™e*>    you    can    get    the 

"enrich,   refine,   and  fertilize  .knowl^ge  of  literature  and 

the  mind,"  .e '   th.e    culture,   the   broad 

viewpoint    that    progress    in 

Every   well-informed   man  every  walk  of  life  demands 

and  woman  should   at   least  to-day. 
know  something  about 


DR.  ELIOT'S 

FIVE -FOOT  SHELF 
OF  BOOKS 

The  booklet  tells  about  it — 


The  reading  you  have  alwc^ 
do,  the  reading  that  means 
outlook,  bigger  success,  tl 
thinking  straight  and  talki 
— how  you  can  do  this  is 
by  Dr.  Eliot  in  this  bookie 

Gives  Dr.  Eliot'  sown  plan 
of    liberal    education 
through  reading. 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 

Publishers  o(  Good  Books  S^nce  If 
Branches  and  Representatives  Everywh 
NEW  YORK 


wanted 
broader 
means 


"For  me"  wrote  one  man, 
"  your  little  free  book  meant 
a  big  step  forward,  and  it 
showed  me  besides  the  way 
to  a  vast  new  world  of 
pleasure." 

Every  reader  of  Literary 
Digest  is  invited  to  have 
a  copy  of  this  handsome 
and  entertaining  little  book 
which  is  being  distributed 
to  acquaint  people  with  Dr. 
Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of 
Books.  Merely  mail  the 
coupon  to-day. 


F.  Collier  &  Son  Company, 
416  West  13th  Street,  N.  Y. 

mail,  absolutely  free  and  without  obligation,  please  send  mc 
little   guidebook  to  the   most   famous   books   in  the   world 
ribing  Dr.  Eliot  s   Fh  d  containing 

plan  of  reading  recommended  by  Dr.  El    t  of  Harvard. 


me. 


ress.  . .  . 
11-12-21 
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Whenever  soap  comes  in  contact  zvith  the  skin — use  Ivory 

HE  charm  of  fine  underthings  depends  as  much  upon 
the   suggestion   of  sweet   immaculate    cleanliness    as 


1 — lr_fcl 

Ivory  Soap  conies  in  a  convenient 
size  and  form  for  every  purpose 

Small  Cake 

For  toilet,  bath,  nursery, 
shampoo,  fine  laundry.  Can 
be  divided  in  two  for  in- 
dividual  toilet  use. 


Large  Cake 

Kspecially  (or  laundry 
use.  Also  prrfrrred  by 
•■lany  for  the  bath. 

Ivory  Soap  Flakes 

.illy  for  the  washbowl 
w.r  IniiL'of  delicate  garments. 
I<a  kage  free  on  re- 
quest   to     D 
38-K.    Dept    ol 
>micj. 
The    Procter  A 
Gamble  Company, 
Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 


upon  exquisite  texture  and  painstaking  needlework — every 
woman  of  refinement  will  acknowledge  this. 

So,  it  is  quite  natural  for  the  mind  to  travel  from  the  admi- 
ration of  such  garments  to  thoughts  of  Ivory  Soap.  Fabrics 
and  handwork  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  call  for  the 
soap  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Likewise  with  beautiful  faces,  delicate  hands,  vigorous  bodies 
and  luxuriant  hair — the  more  nearly  perfect  they  are,  the 
more  appropriate  it  seems  to  care  for  them  with  Ivory  Soap. 

Since  1879,  Ivory  has  been  giving  this  complete  satisfaction 
for  the  daily  bath,  for  the  toilet,  in  the  nursery  and  for  fine 
laundry,  because  it  offers  every  quality  necessary  for  harm- 
less, thorough,  agreeable,  convenient  cleansing.  In  it  are 
combined  abundant  lather,  easy  rinsing,  mildness,  purity, 
whiteness,  fragrance,  and  "it  floats."  These  are  the  seven 
essentials  of  perfect  soap.  No  soap  can  offer  more.  What 
other  soap   offers   so   much? 


IVORY  SOAP 


•- 
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PROBLEMS  TO  BE  ATTACKED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 


THE  GREATEST  ACT  OF  PREPAREDNESS  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed  is  initiated  by  the  United 
States  in  calling  the  international  Arms  Congress  at 
Washington;  and  in  keeping  with  American  vision,  it  is  pre- 
paredness against  war  instead  of  for  war.  That  war  looms 
ominously  on  the  Asiatic  horizon— a  war  so  appalling  in  its 
scope  and  consequences  that  even  the  World  War  would  be 
dwarfed  by  comparison — is 
belief 


a  belief  exprest  in  many 
quarters.  Six  months  ago 
Premier  Briand,  addressing 
the  French  Parliament,  de- 
clared that  the  situation  in 
the  Orient  was  intensely 
critical;  and  he  spoke  frankly, 
the  Baltimore  American  re- 
minds us,  of  the  possibility  of 
war  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  A  few 
weeks  later  Lord  Lee,  speak- 
ing for  the  British  Govern- 
ment, described  the  Eastern 
situation  as  so  delicate  that 
settlement  would  brook 
no  delay. 

'Farseeing  and  responsi- 
ble men,  in  France,  England 
and  Japan,  know  and  realize 
to-day  that  the  Washington 
Conference  is  a  big  affair 
where  the  prime  question 
will  be  that  of  strife  or  peace 
in  a  large  part  of  the  world," 
writes  a  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune. 
"The  menace  of  war  is  real," 
declares   the   Echo  de   Paris; 

"the  conflagration  appears  as  fatally  certain  as  lightning  which 
leaps  from  two  clouds  charged  with  opposing  currents,"  avers 
ivre,  another  Paris  paper;  and  in  V Internationale,  a  Com- 
munist journal,  we  read:  '■Without  doubt  Pacific  wars  are  the 
new  madness  with  which  the  capitalist  regime  menaces  human- 
ity." From  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  a  Federated  Press  cor- 
respondent of  the  Socialist  New  York  Call  quotes  Australian 
labor  leaders  as  saying  that  sinister  influences  are  at  work  to 
make  the  Pacific  Ocean  "the  center  of  the  worlds  next  exhibition 
of  butchery  on  a  large  scale." 

In  certain  circles  in  Washington  "the  hope  of  disarmament  is 
overclouded  with  a  shadow  of  what  I  suppose  I  musl   call  'a 
i  war,'"  reports  an  American   correspondent  of  the  Lon- 


don Daily  News,  who  adds  that   some  persons  with  whom  he 


talked  even  named  1924  as  the  year  when  Japan  would  "try 
her  luck."  A  British  admiral,  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge,  is  quoted  by 
the  San  Francisco  Argonaut  as  declaring  that  before  the  Washing- 
ton Conference  "there  is  only  one  problem,  and  it  is  the  problem 
of  the  coming  conflict  between  the  two  halves  of  the  human  race, 
the  white  and  the  colored;  it  will  be  in  the  Pacific."  In  this  con- 
flict,   he  adds,   Asia  could   draw   upon    "about  one   thousand 

millions  of  colored  people,  as 

against    some    five    hundred 
millions  of  white  people." 

Hence    the    first    step    to- 
ward   a    reduction   of  arma- 
ments, most  observers  agree, 
must   be  a   series  of  under- 
standings    and     agreements 
which  will  reconcile  or  com- 
promise   the    conflicting    in- 
terests,  aspirations  and  am- 
bitions   of    the    various    na- 
tions involved  in  the  Pacific 
and    Far    Eastern    situation. 
To    this    end    America    has 
called  these  nations  together 
in    a    Conference    in    which 
President      Harding's     "gos- 
pel   of    understanding"    will 
be   supplemented    by   Secre- 
tary   Hughes's    "gospel     of 
facts."     "It  is   an    opportu- 
nity to  avert  war — a  war  that 
may   draw   to   its   flame   the 
whole  civilized  world,  yellow 
and    white— and    if    it    fails, 
then  Mar  i>  brought  menac- 
ingly nearer."  writes  Nathan- 
iel  Peffer  in  tin-   November 
Century.     The  problem  of  this 
Conference,   says  Mr.   Peffer,  is  not  so  much  to  solve  specific 
problems,  as  to  build  a  new  morality.     Here  the  supreme  test. 
he  agrees,    will    be   the   way   the   Conference   deals   with    China: 
"The  wliole  world's  attitude  toward  China  musl  makeacomph  t. 
reversal.    A  beginning  must  be  made  of  undoing  the  wrong  that 
has  been  <lon<-  ( 'hina  for  three  generations." 

"Of  all  the  problems  before  the  Conference,"  writes  Richard 
Hatton  in  Current  Opinion,  "the  most  important  to  the  American 
people  is  that  concerning  a  practical  and  permanent  settlement 
of  those  Asiatic  questions  which  are  universally  recognized  as 
the  germs  from  which  the  next  greal  war  will  be  bred."  First 
among  these  Asiatic  questions,  he  avers,  is  "the  definite  fixing  of 

the  status  of  China."     And  he  argues  thai   "any  attempted  solu- 
tion which  does  not  recognize  the  inviolability  of  Chinese  terri- 


THE    NEW    WORLD. 

— Do  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
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tory.  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chinese  State,  which  does  not  punc- 
ture the  Japanese  claim  to  'special  interests  in  China.'  will  fall 
far  shorl  of  insuring  future  peace  on  earth,  will  but  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  greatest  military  upheaval  in  history."  At 
the  same  time,  says  Mr.  Batton,  "the  economic  future  of  Japan 
must  be  insured,  while  the  teeth  must  he  drawn  from  her  almost 
fanatical  devotion  to  arms  as  the  only  insurance."  If  the  Con- 
ference fails  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  Pacific,  he  concludes. 
"the  question  of  disarmament,  in  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 


From  "Collier's."  reproduced  by  permission. 

BOY,    PAGE    ST.   GEORGE! 

And  we  laugh  at  the  heathen  Chinee  for  offering  sacrifices  to  gilded  dragons  to  drive  away  evil  spirits. 

— Darling  in  Collier's. 


concerned,  might  as  well  not  he  taken  up  at  all."  The  British 
delegates,  according  to  the  political  correspondent  of  the  London 
Outlook,  share  this  belief  that  the  success  of  the  Conference  is 
going  to  hinge  on  some  agreement  affecting  the  future  of  China. 
"Consequently,"  he  writes,  "they  are  likely  to  make  proposals 
that  will  harmonize  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan." 

"  For  Japan,  for  Britain,  for  the  United  Stales,  the  markets  of 
the  Far  Fast  are  the  one  real  hope  for  the  future,"  explains 
Frank  IF  Simonds,  discussing  in  The  American  Review  of  Reviews 
the  economic  aspect  of  this  problem.    He  goes  on  to  say: 

"Japan,  like  Britain  and  like  Germany,  has  become  com- 
pletely what  the  United  States  is  tending  ever  more  rapidly  to 
become,  an  exporting  nation  pure  and  simple.  Japan  with 
sixty  millions  Britain  with  nearly  fifty  million- on  areas  less  than 

Borne  of  our  individual  States,  can  not  permanently  maintain 
then-  populations  at  home  unless  they  can  sell  abroad  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  factories  and  their  services,  and  thus  earn  the  price 
necessary  to  purchase  abroad  the  food  they  can  not   produce 

at  home.  .  .  .  For  the  Japanese,  the  question  is  one  of  life  or 
death  For  the  British,  taken  in  connection  with  1  he  terrible 
shrinkage  of  their  European  markets,  which  may  continue,  the 
situation  is  only  a  little  less  acute. 

•Now  ostensibly  we  seek  only  an  equality  of  opportunity  in 
the  Far  Easl     the    open   Door'  and  tin;  'integrity  of  China.' 

Fill   these  are  as  dangerous  watchwords  as  some  of  Mr.  \\  ilson's 

Fourteen  Points.     For  real  equality  of  opportunity  in  the  Far 
Basl  almosl  inexorably  means  American  supremacy.    The  time 

IB  a1  hand,  if  it  has  not  already  arrived,  when  our  superior  P6- 
bou  eusan  unquestioned  advantage  over  the  Japanese;  and 

it  ia  open  to  serious  question  whether  the  Briti  h  can  perma- 
nently meet  us  on  equal  terms  in  the  Far  Fast. 


"Thus  Japan  has  sought,  seeks,  and  is  bound  to  continue  to 
seek,  full  advantage  of  her  proximity  and  her  political  influence 
reinforced  by  military  strength  to  fortify  that  position  which  we 
are  assailing.  And,  with  the  example  of  Paris  in  mind,  with  the 
daily  evidences  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  neglect  of  the 
economic  factor  there,  the  battle  for  the  control  of  the  Pacific, 
and  of  the  markets  of  the  Far  East,  will  be  waged  with  extreme 
determination.  To  be  sure,  for  France  and  Italy  the  Pacific  is 
only  a  stake  and  not  a  vital  question,  altho  France  holds 
colonies  larger  in  area  than  the  homeland,  with  a  population  of 
upward  of  20,000,000  in  lndo-China  and  the  South  Seas. 

"The  real  question  lies  between 
the    United    States,   Japan,   and 
Britain,  with  Russia*  as 'a  remote 
future  circumstance,  and  China, 
as    a    self-defensive    unit,    even 
more    a  matter  for    the   future. 
And  the  real  question  is  economic. 
Militarism  plays  little  real  part, 
save   as    Japan  relies    upon   her 
army   to    coerce  China  and  her 
fleet  to  meet   any  real   or  imagi- 
nary threat  from  us.  Reduction  of 
armament     will    not    materially 
affect    the    Pacific   Question,   ai- 
tho  it    may  lighten  the  stagger- 
ing burdens  all  nations,  and  par- 
ticularly all  sea  powers,  are  now 
hearing.       The    world    can     not 
afford    arms,    that   is    the   plain 
fact.    But  in  consenting  to  reduce 
armaments,  no  country  will  agree 
to  surrender  interests — above  all, 
vital  interests — such  as  the  mar- 
kets on  which  it  must  depend  if  it 
is  to  feed  its  home  populations." 

The  task  at  Washington,  ac- 
cording to  Capt.  H.  B.  Usher  in 
the  London  Fortnightly  Renew, 
"is  to  prevent  at  all  costs  the 
development  in  the  Pacific  of 
-the  rivalries  that  have  reduced 
Em-ope  to  ruin."  As  a  writer  in 
The  World's  Work  sees  it,  the 
crux  of  the  present  disarmament 
going   to   be  any  limitation   of 


issue  is  this:  "There  is  not 
armaments  unless  'the  open  door'  policy  is  ratified  by  Gnat 
Britain  and  accepted  by  Japan."  And  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  we  read: 

"For  the  most  part  these  problems  may  be  covered  by  the  gen- 
eral statement  that  they  concern,  first,  the  question  whether  a 
strong  nation  may  do  anvthing  whatever  within  the  territory  of 
a  weaker  nation,  without  consent  of  the  weaker,  or  with  consent 
secured  by  force.  Secondly,  if  one  nation  may  coerce  and  exploit 
another  without  its  consent,  which  nations  shall  exploit  which. 
That  is  a  correct  statement  which  no  statesman'  of  any  country 
could  he  induced  to  make  for  publication, 

"More  concretely,  shall  Great  Britain,  France  and  Japan 
mark  out  'spheres 'of  influence'  in  China  or  elsewhere  within 
which  only  their  suhjects  may  build  railroads,  develop  mines  or 
petroleum,  and  within  which  the.v  shall  have  effective  influence 
over  the  policy  of  the  nominal  sovereign? 

••Or  on  the'other  hand,  shall  China,  for  example,  be  recognized 
by  all  other  countries  as  completely  sovereign  within  its  recog- 
nized boundaries,  as  the  United  States,  for  example,  is  within  its 
boundaries,  and  assisted  to  become  and  remain  so  by  loans  n 
which  all  nations  participate  on  conditions  which  assure  equal 
opportunity  to  all  in  competing  for  all  kinds  of  business        _ 

•'  \nother  matter  whose  discussion  can  not  he  avoided  is  tit. 
province  of  Shantung,   which    Germany  brutally  seized     com- 
pelling ( 'hina  to  sign  a  treaty  which  gave  color  ol  title.     (  OM 
Ha  mis  that  bv  entering  the  war  the  treaty  hecanio  void  and  t 
Lease  of  shantung  therein    lapsed,  restoring  to  China  full  soy- 
ereigntv    and    all    enemy    property.      Japan   claims   that    (hum 

declaration  of  war  did  not,  have  thai  effect,  hut  thai  Hi  (.eriuan 
claims  and  property  fell  to  Japan  by  award  oi   the    suprj 
council.'     Against  that  it  is  claimed  that  the  award  to  Japan  I. 
void  because  it  could  not  be  made  without  our  consent,  and  w< 

did  not  con  «  nt. 
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-Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


"And  that  suggests  the  whole  question  of  '  mandates.'  We  have 
never  assented  to  any  of  them.  Are  they  valid  instruments  or 
void?  If  they  are  to  be  made  valid  by  our  assent,  what  are  to  be 
the  terms  and  who  shall  enforce  them'.' 

"Multitudes  of  specific  questions  will  arise,  but  if  unanimous 
agreement  can  be  reached  on  t he  points  which  we  have  briefly 
sketched  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  respect  to  anything.-' 

The  official  outline  of  the  agenda,  or  "things  to  be  done,"  will 
be  found  in  the  "Catechism  of  the  Conference"  on  page  25.  In 
calling  the  Conference  President  Harding  tentatively  defined  its 
scope  and  program  as  follows: 

"1.  The  limitation  of  armaments,  naval  ami  others,  which  are 
a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

"2.  The  discussion  of  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions. 

"3.  To  formulate  proposals  to  control  in  the  interests  of 
humanity  the  new  agencies  of  warfare. 

"4.  By  a  common  understanding  with  respect  to  Pacific  and 
Far  Eastern  problems  of  unquestioned  importance,  to  arrive  at 
a  solution  through  the  Conference  that  may  serve  to  promote 
enduring  friendship  among  the  peoples." 

Before  it  is  through  the  Washington  Conference  will  find  itself 
concerned  with  these  propositions,  predicts  Samuel  G.  Blythe.  in 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

"First.  A  demonstration  that  war  between- the  United  Stales 
and  Great  Britain  is  impossible  because  of  any  situation  that  is 
concerned  in  this  Conference,  or  in  any  other  situation  even 
remotely  apparent,  and,  especially,  that  peaceful  relations  be- 
tween the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain  can  not  be  broken  in 
any  way  through  operations  of  any  present  or  future  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance. 

"'Second.  An  acceptable  plan  whereby  Japan's  Face  may  be 
saved,  her  need  for  expansion  because  of  her  growing  population 
recognized,  her  national  dignity  conserved  and  her  exact  and 
proper  status  in  the  Pacific  defined. 

"THIRD.  Some  enforceable  and  definite  plan  that  will  guar- 
antee to  Great  Britain  the  free  and  untrammeled  access  to  the 
seas  so  necessary  to  her  national  existence  in  case  of  war. 

"Fourth.  An  agreement  that  will  be  respected  over  the  open 
door  in  China. 

"Fifth.  A  satisfactory  and  guaranteed  relief  for  the  appre- 
hensions of  France  that  she  may  be  left  alone  in  case  of  a  future 
attack  on  her  by  Germany. 

The  altitude  of  the  United  States  toward  Far  Eastern  prob- 
lems is  broadly  defined  in  her  policy  of  "The  Open   Door,"  for- 


mulated twenty  years  ago  by  John  Hay.  This  policy,  explains 
Arthur  Wallace  Dunn  in  The  American  Review  of  Reviews,  means 
"that  in  China  and  Siberia  every  nation  shall  have  the  same  rights 
as  any  other  nation ;  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  or  favorit- 
ism in  the  matter  of  concessions,  trade,  and  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  different  nationals."  While  all  the  Powers  publicly 
accepted  our  "Open  Door"  doctrine,  they  seem  to  have  paid 
very  little  further  attention  to  it.  "The  'Open  Door'  does  not 
exist,"  writes  C.  M.  Bishop  in  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post. 
He  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  'Open  Door'  has  been  closed  in  Manchuria  for  sixteen 
years,  ever  since  Japan  acquired  control  of  the  South  Man- 
churian  Railway,  and  Russia  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 
It  has  been  closed  in  Shantung,  not  only  during  German  occupa- 
tion but  also  since  Japan  in  1914  ousted  Germany  from  Tsingtao 
and  took  possession  of  the  port  and  of  the  railway  to  Tsinanfu, 
250  miles  in  the  interior.  Xot  only  is  it  closed  in  Manchuria  and 
Shantung,  but  in  practically  every  one  of  the  eighteen  provinces 
of  China  proper  there  exists  a  claim  on  the  part  of  some  foreign 
Power  to  some  'special  interest'  of  'sphere  of  influence'  which 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  an  American  merchant  or  capi- 
talist [desiring  to  do  business  in  China  to  consult  some  other 
country  before  he  is  able  to  sell  a  case  of  goods  or  invest  in  an 
enterprise. 

"Now  what  is  the  connection  between  the  'Open  Door'  and 
the  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armaments  and  Far  Eastern 
questions?  Simply  this:  unless  Japan  and  Russia,  England  and 
France  arc  prepared  to  make  good  their  treaty  obligations  and 
give  the  products  and  the  money  of  America  an  opportunity  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  in  the  markets  of  China  and  Siberia,  to 
which  they  are  entitled  by  treaties  with  those  countries  then  the 
United  States  must  either  relinquish  its  contention  for  an  'Open 
Door'  or  consider  other  methods  of  securing  the  rights  it  claims 
than  those  which  have  been  ineffective  in  the  past." 

Something  like  the  authority  of  an  official  definition  of 
America's  policy  toward  China  attache-  to  the  following 
words  utter.  (I  recently  in  Shanghai  by  l)r  Jacob  Gould  Schur- 
man.  Amerio  a  Minister  to  Peking,  and  quoted  in  the  November 
Current  Hiftmy 

"We  stand  lor  the  integrity  of  China  aid  for  the  Open  Door 
We  want  China  to  remain  in  possession  ami  oortrol  of  her  own 
territory  and  to  be  mistress  in  her  own  house  And  we  want  in 
China  tin  Open  Door  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  all  nations 
upon  equal  terms  ' 
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THE  NAVIES  OF  THE  WORLD— TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW 


IF  IX  A  DAY  SOON  TO  GOME  there  should  be  no  more 
navies,  excepl  police  boats  and  revenue  cutters,  the  poets 
might  picture  the  ghosts  of  the  famous  old  fighting  ships 
of  Cartilage,  Greece,  Venice,  France,  Britain,  and  America 
gathered  in  some  snug  harbor  to  bewail  the  fact  that  they  are 
to  have  no  successors.  But  their  regrets  would  find  little  echo 
from  the  men  and  women  who  pay  the  taxes  in  war  and  peace, 
to  judge  from  all  we  read.  In  all  the  appeals  in  legislative  bodies, 
on  the  platform,  in  the  press,  one  may  hear  the  cry  of  the  peoples 
of  the  civilized  world  that,  to  paraphrase  an  old  political  slogan, 
the  high  cost  of  navies  has  been  increasing,  is  increasing,  and 
must  be  diminished.  People  fail  to  see  the  practical  sense  of 
building  battleships  to 
cost  nearly  $40,000,000 
apiece,  which  become 
obsolete  and  useless 
after  fifteen  years  of 
peaceful  floating  about 
the  seas.  In  the  dec- 
ade before  the  Great 
War  the  naval  appro- 
priations of  the  seven 
great  Powers  had  near- 
ly doubled.  Our  own 
naval  appropriations 
are  double  those  before 
the  late  World  War. 
Japan's  have  more  than 
doubled,  and  are  near- 
ly a  third  of  her  total 
budget. 

Yet  when  the  Con- 
ference at  Washington 
points  the  way  to  a 
limitation  of  naval  ar- 
maments, it  wiil  not  be 
entirely  an  untrodden 
path.  The  reduction 
has  begun.  Germany 
has  had  her  naval  ex- 
penditures practically 
eliminated  by  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty.  Great  Britain  and  France,  relieved  from  the  menace 
of  the  Kaiser's  fleet,  are  denying  themselves  naval  luxuries.  Since 
1918  the  naval  expenditures  Of  both  countries  have  been  rapidly 
dropping.  France  has  stopt  work  on  her  superdreadnoughts  and 
between  the  armistice  and  1  lie  end  of  last  year  the  British  Admi- 
ralty sold  or  scrapped  1,869  ships.  The  British  Government  has 
shifted   from  a  two-Power  to  a  one-Power  Navy. 

Tho  lour  large  "post-.)ulland"  ships  have  been  authorized, 
there  is  to  be  no  competitive  shipbuilding.  Up  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Washington  Conference  the  United  States  and 
Japan  are,  however,  officially  committed  to  programs  of 
naval  expansion. 

What  these  various  naval  policies  mean  in  dollars  and  cents  is 
indicated  by  figures  given  oul  in  Washington  and  appearing  in  a 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times.  They  show  that  for  1021-22, 
America's  naval  expenditures  will  be  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  country,  while  Japan  is  devoting  a  larger  per  cent,  of  its 
budgel  to  naval  expenditure  than  any  other  leading  Powers. 
The  figures  for  five  nations  for  1021-22  are  given  as  follows: 


HOW  THE   NAVIES  OF  THE  THREE    GREAT 
SEA    POWERS    COMPARE    TO-DAY. 


1  ruin  "'Curiem  history,"  Ntw  Y<rk. 


THREE    COMPARISONS    OF    NAVAL    STRENGTH 


United  States. 
'    Britain. 

France 

.Japan  . 


Total  Budget  Naval  Expenditures  Percentage 

13,604,805,789  8425,848,079                     12 

5,053,078,080  100,847,940                     X'A 

6,620,264,  i  ■<•  181,609,986                     8 

778.146,312  248,519,224                     32 


Italy (No  data)* 


81,08 


And  this  is  the  showing  for  1920-21: 

Total  Budget  Naval  Expenditures  Percentage 

United  States $4,780,829,510  $757,486,849                     16 

Great  Britain 5,625,216,720  441,639,378                       8 

France 5,114,341,618  199.668,287                      4 

Japan 634,950,000  187.207,522                    30 

Italy , 5,154,170,000  78,389,22ii                       iyz 

The  effect  of  the  present  building  programs  on  the  relative 
naval  strength  of  the  three  leading  maritime  Powers  is  shown 
approximately  by  the  diagram  on  this  page.  Tables  on  the 
opposite  page  show  how  the  nations  have  been  until  very  re- 
cently increasing  their  naval  budgets  year  after  year,  and  how 
they  stand  in  respect  to  their  possession  of  various  types  of 

war  craft.  The  reader 
should  be  warned  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  present  a  compara- 
tive picture  of  naval 
strength  at  any  given 
time  because  of  sudden 
changes  in  policy,  leg- 
islative obstructions 
and  modifications  of 
programs,  progress  of 
construction,  and  the 
constant  relegation  of 
ships  to  the  inactive  or 
obsolete  list.  It  is 
necessary  in  preparing 
such  a  table  as  that 
which  we  reprint  at 
the  top  of  the  next 
page,  to  go  back  a 
number  of  months  in 
order  to  get  a  broad 
basis  of  comparison. 
This  table  can  be 
brought  up  to  date  by 
noting  certain  isolated 
figures  which  have  re- 
cently appeared.  For 
instance,  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from 
Washington  stated  a  few  days  ago  that  now,  according  to 
official  naval  statistics,  as  far  as  fighting  ships  go,  Great  Britain 
leads  with  533  ships  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,860,480; 
the  United  States  has  454  ships  of  1,289,463  tons,  and  Japan 
99  of  528,689  tons.  France  and  Italy  hold  third  and  fourth 
positions  with  fighting  tonnage  totaling  462,000  and  275,CKX), 
respectively.  The  completion  of  present  programs,  according 
to  the  same  dispatch,  will,  it  is-said,  add  17  ships  to  the  British 
Navy,  or  199,380  tons;  69  to  the  American  with  a  total  of 
734,926  tons,  and  85  to  the  Japanese,  of  SO."), 188  tons,  exclusive 
of  a  special  submarine  program  comprising  120  submersibles. 
The  usual  basis  for  comparing  navies  is  tonnage  displacement. 

But  this  does  not,  of  course,  enable  us  to  find  out  actual  relative 
"battle  efficiency,"  because  the  speed  and  the  gun  power  of  the 
different  units  is  an  extremely  important  matter.  Then  thero 
is  the  astounding  rapidity  with  which  modern  warships  become 
obsolete. 

In  the  current;  Scientific  American,  the  editor,  Mr.  J.  Bernard 
Walker,  points  out  that  the  ranking  of  the  three  great  naval 
Powers  in  1021  will  be  considerably  modified  if  we  take  into 

aCCOUnt   the   ships    which    will    have   depreciated    through    age   or 

will  be  carrying  more  or  less  antiquated  equipment.     The  fact 

is,  we  are  told, 

"Naval  invention,  coupled  with  the  skill  of  the  naval  con- 
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H0r7  THE   NAVIES  OF  THE 

These  data  taken  from  the  World  Almanac  are  approximate  as  to  Russia 

IN 

WORLD   STOOD  JANUARY   1,   1921 
The  figures  for  the  German  Navy  show  it 

COMMISSION 

as  affected  by  the  terms  of  peace. 

Type   of  Vessel 

Great 
Britain. 

United 

States. 

Gs 

RMANY. 

i        ' 

A  PAN. 

F 

RANCE. 

|          Russia. 

Italy. 

Xo. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons 

:>o. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Ino. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Battleships 

-16 
10 
21 
87 

31 

28 

386 

30 

185 

6 

962,750 
307,500 
248,900 
393,100 

108,045 

48,342 

400,960 

8,460 

139,270 

90.400 

33 

19 

4 
215 
107 

707,990 

161,750 

12,900 
244,946 



6 

6 

12 
12 

78,136 
21.300 



15.050 
2,400 

11 
4 
9 

8 

7 

65 
9 

17 

1 

244,800 

110,100 

81,783 

32,790 

78.166 

51.17.5 
1,248 

6.200 

7.600 

17 

.   62 
50 

55 

.    .    . 

327.950 
107.3.52 

36.422 
4.917 

26,292 



'7 
7 

67 

20 

139,800 

56.52.5 


45,438 

12. 385 

9 

4 

6 

/    1 

I    4 

8 

3.5 

90 

(73 

158.060 

38.462 

19,538 
1.650 

10.832 
22,766 
13.8.52 
21.511 

Battle  Cruisers 

Cruisers 

Light  Cruisers 

Coast  Defense 

Flotilla  Leader 

Destroyers 

Aircraft  Carriers 

BUILDING 

AND    PROJECTED 

Battleships 

Battle  Cruisers 

10 
6 

10 

115 

59 
1 

389,600 
211,800 

71,000 

139,664 





19.250 

.  .  . 





J    4 
I    4 
/    4 
I    4 

1*0 

I  12 

56 

/18 
\28 

128.000 
? 

160.000 
•> 

49.500 
? 

? 

....... 

18.900 

? 



!4 

}} 

12 

1 

9 

116,000 

31,200 

21,600 
890 

6,078 

1 

4 

8 

... 

2o 

...  1 

27 

1 

...    i 

27,300 
130,000 

57,600 

26.450 
28,826 

4 

10 
4 
8 

1 
1 

123,600 

8,740 

640 

2,556 

Cruisers 

Light  Cruisers 

Coast  Defense 

Flotilla  Leader 

Destroyers 

Torpedo  Boats 

Submarines 

Aircraft  Carriers 

structor,  is  carrying  the  progress  of  the  naval  art  along  so 
rapidly  that,  after  ten  years  of  service  in  the  first  battle  line,  a 
capital  ship  must  be  relegated  to  the  second  line,  and  in  fifteen 
is  ready  for  the  scrap-heap.  Furthermore,  development  seems 
to  proceed  not  upon  arithmetical  but  upon  geometrical  lines, 
with  the  result  that  the  more  modern  the  ship  the  shorter  is  her 
tenure  of  useful  military  life.   .   .   . 

"  If  a  capital  ship  is  worthless  for  active  service  in  fifteen  years 
- — that  is  to  say,  if  she  is  at  100  per  cent,  efficiency  on  the  date 
of  her  completion  and  has  zero  per  cent,  of  efficiency  in  fifteen 
years,  we  take  it  that  a  reasonable  way  to  get  at  her  efficiency 
at  any  period  in  the  interim  is  to  find  out  how  many  years 
of  life  are  still  left  to  her.  Thus,  a  ship  five  years  old  will  be . 
two-thirds  efficient;  a  ship  ten  years  old,  one-third  efficient, 
and  so  on." 

Mr.  Walker  proceeds  to  estimate,  on  this  basis,  the  comparative 
strength  of  the  three  great  navies  in  1924.  The  effects  of  Bri- 
tain's private  naval  holiday  and  of  the  very  large  proportion  of 
new  battleships  in  the  American  Navy  are  easily  discernible. 
In  "battle  efficiency,"  that  is,  measured  by  displacement  modi- 
fied by  age,  and  including  only  ships  carrying  larger  than  12- 
inch  guns,  the  United  States  instead  of  being  a  close  second  will 
lead  Great  Britain  in  1924  and  will,  in  fact,  be  nearly  as  stroll 
as  Japan  and  Great  Britain  together.     These  are  the  figures: 


United  States 
Great  Britain 
Japan 


Battleships 
554,467 
192.484 
195.939 


Battle   Cruisers 
261,000 
254.986      . 
204.867 


Totals 
815.467 
447,469 
400,806 


Another  important  consideration  in  estimating  relative  naval 
power  is  the  strength  of  a  nation's  merchant  marine  and  the 
adaptability  of  its  shipping  to  war  uses.  Many  of  the  great 
German  liners  were  practically  auxiliary  cruisers.  So,  it  is 
believed,  are  also  a  number  of  British  ships.  American  liners 
have  done  useful  scouting  work  in  war.  And  the  usefulness  of  a 
large  merchant  marine  for  various  auxiliary  purposes  is  self- 
evident,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  of  building  up  a  naval 
reserve  out  of  young  men  trained  to  the  sea.  The  British  Xav\ 
has  always  been  backed  by  the  great  British  Merchant  fleet. 
During  the  war  with  Germany,  however,  the  United  States 
increased  its  merchant  shipping  enormously,  audit  has  now  taken 
the  lead  in  tonnage  owned,  altho  Great  Britain  still  holds  a 
considerably  larger  number  of  vessels.  The  figures  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1921,  are  given  out  as  follows  by  Lloyds: 

United  States,  223  vessels  of  1,160,730  gross  tonnage; 
United  Kingdom,  309  of  673,698;  Japan,  62  of  312,  899; 
BritishDominions,47ofl62,289;HoUand,37  of  137,623. 


WHAT   THE   WORLD   HAS  BEEN   SPEND1V,    ON   ITS   NAMES 
(From  the    World  Almanac. 


Fiscal 
Year. 


1906-1907 
1907-1908 
1908-1909 
1909-1910 
1910-1911 
1911-1912 
1912-1913 
1913-1914 
1914-1915 
1915-1916 
1916-1917 
1917-1918 
1918-1P19 
1919-1920 
1920-1921 


Great  Britain. 
(Apr.  1  to  Mar.  31) 


$152,954,342 

151.S80.617 

156,401,161 

181. 936. 3  11 

202,056.258 

211,596,296 

224,443.296 

237,530,459 

260,714,275 

1,001,202.511 

1,020.003.279 

1,119,944,455 

1,670.456.13.5 

787,644.050 

421.  S(,l.  500 


i  sited  States. 
(July  1  to. June  30* 


$98 

117 

120 

122 

111 

133 

129 

136 

142 

152 

261 

1.214 

*1,685 

*613 

*433 


392.144 
3.53.475 
,421,578 
2  17,365 
.791.979 
559,072 
7S7.233 
858.301 
9.59.092 
.821.540 
103.176 
99.5.7117 
.179.5.51 

371.839 

.279.57  1 


Germany. 
(Apr.  to  Mar. 


858,344. 300 
69,133,500 

80,737.626 
95,047,820 
103.302.773 
107.178.480 
109.989,096 
112,091.12.5 
113.993.329 


France.  Rossi  v. 

(Jan.  to  Dec.) I (Jan.  to  Dec.) 


I    I    W.Y. 

July  1  to  June  30) 


$59,514,296 

60,685.813 
62,194,916 
64,899,589 
74,102,439 

SO. 371.  KM) 

81,692,832 
90,164,625 

123.828,872 


301,910,093 

130.199.173 

320.206,073 
174.929  243 


$60,703,557 
43,012,166 

19  r,s2,482 
58  (159,040 
16.520,465 

56.680,915 

82,019.(133 

117,50s  657 

12S.  9.5  1,733 


$25,865. 668 

27,516  15  1 

30,453.697 

31.sl2.885 

40,595.204 

40,780  987 

41,893,420 

49,550.147 

56.920, 1  10 

135.736.207 

161,482,062 

226,061.278 

229. 779,176 

73,109.124 


.1  WAN. 

Apr.  to  Mar 


S30.072.061 
35,124,346 
39.347.332 
35.005.719 

36.SS9.15S 
12  '111.329 
16.510,216 

is.  10.5. 1.52 
69,111.653 


85,000.000 
L25  ooo. 000 
150.000.000 


Total. 


$485, 84t. 
50  1.706. 370 
539.23S 
589,008,759 
615.25S.277 
673,111,187 
716,335,726 
791  808, 166 
895.396.iisn 


'Appropriations. 
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SIX   MILLION   MEN   UNDER  ARMS   TO-DAY 


L\XD  DISARMAMENT  and  naval  disarmament  present 
two  very  different  problems.  If  all  navies  were  sunk, 
J  all  naval  construction  stopt,  and  all  merchant  shipping 
made  somehow  inconvertible  for  war  purposes,  naval  warfare 
might  be  at  an  end.  But  if  every  army  in  the  world  disbanded 
this  winter  and  every  bit  of  military  equipment  in  the  world 
were  to  be  destroyed  with  the  means  of  producing  it,  and  all 
technical  knowledge  blotted  from  the  mind  of  man.  many  seem 
to  think  it  would  not  mean  the  end  of  land  warfare.  Next  sum- 
mer two  neighboring  peoples  might  rise  in  mutual  hate  and  fly 
at  each  other  in  rudely  organized  mobs  to  fight  to  the  death  with 
fists,  with  sticks  and  stones,  with  the  crudest  improvised  weapons. 
History  tells  us  that  armies  can  always  be  improvised — as  wit- 
ness the  armies  of  Grant  and  Lee  in  our  Civil  War.  Forced 
reduction  of  land  forces  can  readily  be  evaded,  as  Napoleon 
learned  from  the  Prussia  in  1813. 

Yet  the  inclusion  of  land  disarmament  among  the  agenda  of 
the  Washington  Conference  is  no  jest.  Some  writers  overlook 
the  fact  that  just  at  present  armies  are  costing  the  taxpayer 
more  than  navies,  and  are  more  perilous  to  world  peace.  Readers 
of  the  foreign  dispatches  in  our  newspapers  caD  not  but  note  that 
all  the  wars  now  going  on  or  threatened  are  'and  wars.  Any 
fighting  that  Poland,  Hungary,  or  the  members  of  the  Little 
Entente  do  will  be  on  land.  While  the  late  Russian  revolution 
began  with  a  naval  mutiny,  and  while  the  various  revolutionary 
governments  have  maintained  naval  forces  on  the  Black,  Caspian 
and  Baltic  Seas,  yet  the  formidable  Red  Army  is  a  land  force. 
When  the  dispatches  tell  of  battles  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Turks,  they  are  land  battles.  The  civil  war  between  North  and 
South  China  will  be  settled,  if  fought  to  a  finish,  on  land.  Bri- 
tannia rules  the  waves  with  her  Navy,  but  in  the  event  of  serious 
outbreaks  imperiling  British  rule  in  India  or  Mesopotamia,  that 
rule  will  be  upheld,  the  correspondents  remind  us,  by  the  bayonet 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  infantryman.  It  would  take  Germany 
a  long  time  to  rebuild  her  navy,  but  with  Allied  hands  off,  Luden- 
dorff  might  organize  a  formidable  army  of  a  million  men  in  less 
than  a  year.  Editors  have  remarked  that  if  all  these  people 
could  be  trusted  not  to  arm  a  single  land  soldier,  to  treat  their 
joint  boundaries  as  Canada  and  the  United  States  treat  theirs, 

then  the  world's  peace  would 
be  assured  for  years  to  come, 
no  matter  how  many  millions 
the  sea  Powers  might  waste 
on  super-dr<\i  lnoughts  and 
1)  it  tle-cruiscs. 

The  taxpayer's  interest  in 
land  disarmament  is  more 
vital       than       is      generally 


CHINA 

1,370,000 


realized.  Of  all  the  nations  which  fought  against  Germany  the 
United  States  has  the  smallest  army  and  is  the  most  completely 
demobilized,  yet  we  are  now  spending  nearly  a  billion  "dollars 
a  year  on  the  Army  and  we  are  spending  25  per  cent,  more  on 
our  Army  than  on  our  Navy.  Here  are  the  figures  comparing 
Army  and  Navy  disbursements  in  1914,  and  estimates  for  1921 
and  1922,  as  given  by  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Houston  in 
a  recent  article  in  The  World's  Work: 


1914 

Army $173,500,000 

Navy 141,800.000 


1921 

$817,742,000 

648.722.000 


1922 

$925,000,000 

655,896,000 


This  state  of  affairs  can  not  be  attributed  to  American  ex- 
travagance, for  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  United  States. 
We  think  of  Britain  as  a  naval  Power,  but  the  British  ex- 
penditure on  the  navy  for  1921-22  is  only  £82,479,000,  while 
£106,315,000  is  being  spent  on  the  Army.  We  hear  much  of 
Japan's  Navy,  but  in  the  year  ending  with  March,  1921,  the 
Japanese  Government  spent  155,942,414  yen  on  its  Army  and  only 
108,999,738  yen  on  its  Navy.  France  in  1920  spent  4,236,600,000 
francs  on  the  Army  to  868,200,000  francs  on  the  Marine. 

At  present,  according  to  several  authorities,  the  nations  of 
the  world  are  keeping  under  arms  something  like  6,000,000  men. 
Recent  Associated  Press  figures,  said  to  be  based  upon  the  latest 
official  data,  rank  the  larger  active  armies  of  the  world  as  follows: 


China 1.370.000 

British  Empire.  .  .  740,500 

Russia 538,000 

France 500,000 

Poland .  450,000 

Italy 350,000 

Japan 300,000 


Greece 455,000 

Spain 253,000 

Switzerland 170,000 

Turkey 152,000 

Czechoslovakia 150,000 

United  States 149,000 

Germany 100,000 


Thus  the  taxpayers  of  the  world  are  supporting  an  army  of 
about  six  million  men,  as  the  small  forces  of  the  minor  nations 
bring  the  total  up  to  that  figure.  And  in  addition,  The  World 
Almanac  reckons  up  the  organized  and  trained  reserve  forces 
of  the  various  nations  at  14,000,000,  making  a  grand  total  of 
20.000,000  soldiers. 

But  in  considering  the  limitation  of  land  armaments  the  con- 
ferees at  Washington  will  have  to  pay  attention  to  many  factors 
other  than  the  mere  number  of  soldiers  actually  under  arms  or 
subject  to  training  in  any  country.  Such  considerations  are  mo- 
bilization methods,  training  methods  and  facilities,  traditions, 
physique,  familiarity  with  weapons,  wealth,  population,  manu- 
facturing facilities,  accumulations  and  deposits  of  raw  materials, 
food  supplies,  national  ideals,  intelligence  and  education.  It  is 
noted  by  the  writer  of  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  that  "in  many 
countries  some  form  of  universal  military  service  obligation  rests 
upon  the  entire  male  population.  Japan.  Italy,  France,  Greece, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland,  Switzerland,  and  Spain  all  have  in  force 
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STANDING    IRMIES  THE   TAXPAYERS    MUST   STAND    FOR. 
This  comparison  i  f  the  land  Cored  <>f  the  fourteen  leading  powers  is  computed  according  to  the  height   of  the  figures,  not  on  iii<-  basis  <>f  volume. 
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such  laws,  while  among  British  colonies,  South  Africa.  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  have  similar  enactments."  France,  according 
to  this  authority,  is  estimated  to  have,  beside  her  half  million  men 
in  arms  "4'.270,000  reservists,  the  majority  of  them  highly  trained 
as  a  result  of  war  experience."  Similarly,  "Italy's  350.000  fight- 
ing troops  are  backed  by  4,627,000  reservists  in  an  equal  state 
of  preparedness,  and  Japan's  300.000  by  another  army  of 
1,845,000  trained  and  equipped  to  take  the  field  on  short  notice." 

In  contrast  with  these  nations,  our  own  country  has  practically 
nothing  in  the  way  of  organized  reserves  behind  the  Regular 
Army  except  the  National  Guard,  the  movement  for  the  organ- 
ization for  a  voluntary  reserve  having  just  been  begun.  The 
Regular  Army  to-day  is  but  little  larger  than  it  was  before  the 
mobilization  in  1917,  and  the  National  Guard,  due  to  after-war 
reorganization  still  in  progress,  would  seem  to  be  weaker.  The 
National  Guard's  authorized  strength  is  now  180,000,  but  last 
year  only  about  a  third  of  that  number  were  actually  organized. 

A  number  of  interesting  facts  which  supplement  the  bare  list 
of  figures  given  above,  may  be  gleaned  from  such  reference  works 
as  The  Statesman's  Year  Book.  While  Great  Britain  is  putting 
her  Army  on  a  peace  basis  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  work  of 
diminution  is  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  garrisons 
on  the  Rhine,  in  Palestine,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Constanti- 
nople, while  the  after-war  clean-up  work  is  still  employing  thou- 
sands of  Tommies.  The  regular  peace-time  land  forces  of  the 
British  Empire  consist  of  regulars  and  Territorials,  both  recruited 
by  volunteering.  The  original  idea  was  that  the  Territorial 
army  should  serve  only  at  home,  but  it  may  now  be  asked  to 
accept  liability  for  overseas  service,  subject  to  the  consent  of 
Parliament.  There  were  100,000  Territorials  enrolled  last  March, 
but  a  peace  total  of  about  237,000  is  being  aimed  at.  The  British 
Dominions,  which  did  such  valiant  service  during  the  war,  have 
their  separate  military  establishments.  In  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  all  citizens  are  liable  to  military  service,  and  provision  is 
being  made  by  volunteering  and  by  lot  for  the  formation  of 
an  active  and  reserve  citizen  army,  besides  a  small  permanent 
force.  Canada's  militia  system  is  now  undergoing  reorganization 
with  the  idea  of  authorizing  a  permament  standing  force  of 
6,700  men.  In  pre-war  days  Canada  had  a  non-permanent 
active  militia  of  about  68,000.  Australia  would  seem  to  be  well 
prepared  for  trouble.  There  are  only  3,154  permanent  troops, 
but  compulsorily  trained  citizen  soldiers,  cadets,  rifle  clubs  and 
reserve  officers  bring  the  total  up  to  268,884.  New  Zealand's 
war  army  has  been  demobilized,  and  the  training  system  is  again 
in  force  which  before  the  war  provided  a  trained  reserve  of  about 
30,000  men.  All  these  elements  must  be  considered  in  estimating 
Great  Britain's  military  strength,  in  addition  to  the  millions  of 
British.  Dominion,  colonial  and  native  war  veterans  and  the 
potential  strength  of  war-like  subject  races. 

Japan  has  an  extremely  elaborate  system  of  universal  compul- 
sory military  service  and  reserve  armies,  but  the  precise  figures 
as  to  her  reserve  strength  do  not  seem  to  be  obtainable.  The 
militant  patriotism  of  the  Japanese  and  the  fact  that  they  suffered 
little  from  the  effects  of  the  war  are  factors  not  to  be  forgotten. 

China's  modern  army  dates  from  1905.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
recruited  by  a  modified  conscription,  but  actually  the  military 
governors  of  the  provinces  are  independent  and  recruit  largely  as 
they  see  fit.  Besides  the  forces  directly  under  control  of  the  re- 
spective governments  at  Peking  and  Canton  there  are  thousands 
of  bandit  soldiers  supporting  themselves  by  loot,  while  semi- 
independent  generals  and  governors  are  burdening  their  subjects 
with  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  these  informal  but  expensive 
armies.  The  Chinese  papers  admit  thai  a  private  disarmament 
conference  which  would  disarm  all  the  soldiers  in  China  is  per- 
haps the  nation's  greatest  need. 

Among  the  smaller  nations  not  mentioned  in  the  table  printed 
above  it  should  be  noted  that  Roumania  lias  250.(XH)  soldiers; 
Jugo-Slavia    1.50,000;    and  Lithuania  50,000.     Portugal  has  a 


small  peace  establishment  of  30,000  men,  with  compulsory  ser- 
vice and  reserves.  Greece  has  compulsory  universal  service; 
her  Army  is  now,  of  course,  on  a  war  basis.  The  Hungarian 
Army  is  now  in  process  of  reorganization;  last  year  the  temporary 
National  Army  consisted  of  about  27,000  men.  Austria  is  allowed 
an  Army  of  30,000  men  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  Turkish 
Army  of  150,000  is,  of  course,  the  Nationalist  force  obeying  the 
orders  of  the  de  facto  government  at  Angora. 

Germany,  which  had  a  mobilized  army  of  around  6,000.000  at 
the  time  of  the  armistice,  is  now  compelled  under  the  terms  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty  to  keep  its  Army  down  to  100,000  without 
reserves  or  powers  of  expansion.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  these  millions  of  well-trained  war  veterans  are  sti'l 
available,  and  the  Central  Government  has  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  disbanding  some  of  the  civilian  military  associations. 

Turning  to  the  neutrals,  we  find  that  Holland  has  a  standing 
Army  of  262,000  men,  service  being  partly  voluntary  and  partly 
compulsory,  and  there  are  available  resources  of  165.000  trained 
and  250,000  untrained  men.  Spain  has  compulsory  military 
service  and  a  reserve  Army.  In  Scandinavia,  Sweden  has  a  small 
voluntary  regular  Army  plus  universal  service,  with  a  total  peace 
establishment  of  86,500  and  a  reserve  of  over  600,000.  Norway 
has  a  national  militia  system  with  a  peace  strength  of  118,500 
men  and  reserves  of  282,000.  Denmark  has  a  similar  system; 
its  Army  has  a  peace  strength  of  78,000,  and  it  can  call  up  105,000 
reserves.  Switzerland  has  an  efficient  system  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  and  training.  It  can  call  out  200.000  combatants 
and  also  an  organized  Landsturm  of  60,000  for  auxiliary  service. 

The  armies  of  many  of  the  smaller  American  countries  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  settling  disputed  elections  or  establish- 
ing presidential  successions.  But  several  of  the  large  South 
American  nations  have  comparatively  well-trained  forces.  Brazil 
has  compulsory  service;  its  Army  has  a  total  peace  strength  of 
58,000,  which  can  be  approximately  doubled  by  mobilization. 
There  is  also  a  Brazilian  gendarmerie  of  26,000,  which  can  be 
expanded  to  108,000.  Chile  has  a  national  militia  system  and  an 
active  Army  numbering  23,000.  Argentina  has  a  like  system; 
with  a  peace  establishment  of  20.000,  a  first-line  trained  reser\e 
of  150,000,  and  a  special  reserve  also  numbering  150.000. 

If  we  disarm  these  six  million  soldiers,  if  we  free  these  fourteen 
million  reserves  from  liability  to  military  service,  how.  it  may 
be  asked,  shall  we  preserve  the  soldierly  virtues — courage, 
obedience,  manliness  of  bearing,  comradeship  and  patriotism? 
The  late  William  James  answered  this  question  eleven  years  ago. 
He  insisted,  in  a  McClures  article  quoted  in  The  Literary 
Digest,  that  the  nations  can  disarm  without  losing  the  good 
there  is  in  war.  that  we  can  provide  armies  of  peace,  and  "a 
moral  equivalent  of  war."     He  explained: 

"If  now — and  this  is  my  idea — there  were,  instead  of  military 
conscription,  a  conscription  of  the  whole  youthful  population  to 
form  for  a  certain  number  of  years  a  part  of  the  army  enlisted 
against  nature,  the  injustice  would  tend  to  be  evened  out,  and 
numerous  other  benefits  to  the  commonwealth  would  follow. 
The  military  ideals  of  hardihood  and  discipline  would  be  wrought 
into  the  growing  fiber  of  the  people:  no  one  would  remain  blind. 
as  the  luxurious  classes  now  are  blind,  to  man's  real  relations  fco 
the  globe  he  Uvea  on,  and  to  the  permanently  solid  and  hard 
foundations  of  his  higher  life.  To  coal  and  iron-mines,  to  freight 
trains,  to  fishing  fleets  in  December,  to  dish-washing,  clothes- 
Washing,  and  window-washing,  to  road-building  and  tunnel- 
making,  to  foundries  and  stoke-holes,  and  to  the  frames  of  sky- 
scrapers, would  our  gilded  youths  be  dratted  off,  according  to 
their  choice,  to  gel  the  childishness  knocked  out  of  them,  and  to 
come  back  into  society  with  healthier  sympathies  and  soberer 
ideas.  They  would  have  paid  their  blood-tax,  done  their  part 
in  the  immemorial  human  warfare  against  nature;  they  would 
t  read  I  he  eart  h  more  proudly ;  t  he  women  would  value  t  hem  more 
highly;  they  would  be  bel  ter  fat  hers  and  teachers  of  the  following 

generation.      Such  a  conscription,   with    the  public  opinion    that 
would  have  required  it,  and  the  moral  fruits  it  would  bear,  would 

preserve  in  the  midst  of  a  pacific  civilization  the  manly  virtues 
which  the  military  party  is  so  afraid  of  seeing  disappear  in  peace." 


i<; 
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TO   PAY   THE    1913   TAXES.  TO    PAY   THE    1921    TAXES. 

HOW  WAR  HAS  INCREASED  EACH  AMERICAN  FAMILY'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  GOVERNMENT  EXPENSES 


DISARMAMENT   IN    DOLLARS   AND    CENTS 

DISARMAMENT  IS  A  BUSINESS  PROPOSITION. 
That  is  why  bankers  and  Chambers  of  Commerce 
are  just  as  loud  in  demanding  that  the  Conference  at 
Washington  must  succeed  as  are  the  preachers  and  church 
councils  and  idealistic  statesmen.  There  are  such  things  as  war 
profits,  but  the  informed  business  man  knows  that  they  are  more 
than  balanced  by  the  inevitable  after-war  slump  of  industry  and 
the  disarrangement  of  international  trade  and  the  years  of  heavy 
taxation.  While  German  reparation  and  inter-ally  debts  have 
been  supposedly  excluded  from  the  agenda  of  the  conference, 
the  financial  aspects  of  world  reconstruction  can  not  be  entirely 
ignored  by  the  men  who  will  meet  at  Washington. 

Armament  limitation  is  a  practical  proposition  for  the  tax- 
payer. The  breadwinner  in  every  average  family  of  five  in  the 
United  States  is  paying  nearly  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  taxes 
solely  to  pay  war  debts  and  to  prepare  for  future  wars,  and  he 
realizes  that  the  nation's  debt  has  been  piled  up  so  hugely  by  the 
late  war  that  his  children  will  probably  have  to  keep  on  paying 
the  bill  as  long  as  they  live.  It  is  a  realization  of  what  reduced 
armaments  mean  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents  that 
leads  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  send  out  to 
business  organizations  in  other  cities  copies  of  its  resolution  at- 
tributing "the  decline  of  our  foreign  trade  and  the  reduced  con- 
sumption of  manufactures  and  luxuries  to  excessive  taxation  and 
to  the  exhaustion  of  capital  and  credit.''  This  body  of  Western 
business  men  has  gone  on  record  as  placing  its  "hope  of  a  sub- 
stantial and  world-wide  recovery  upon  the  success  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Limitation  of  Armament  and  urges  the  Adminis- 
tration to  use  every  effort  to  bring  about  a  drastic  reduction 
of  naval  and  military  expenditure,  so  thai  all  countries  and  all 
Classes  may  be  relieved  of  a  staggering  burden  which  threatens 
some  with  insolvency  and  confiscation  and  all  with  trade  stagna- 
tion and  unemployment."  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  believes 
thai  these  are  the  convictions  of  business  men  everywhere.    It 

sa  v  - : 

"Heavy  taxation  for  unproductive  purposes  restricts  con- 
sumption, which  can  only  operate  to  sustain  business  depression, 
Foreign  trade  has  diminished  since  L920,  and,  if  the  countries  of 
Europe  continue  the  Btruggle  to  build  armaments,  its  revival  be- 
comes uncertain  and  remote.  The  belief  voiced  in  the  resolution, 
thai  the  presenl  depression  can  nol  be  expected  to  disappear 
unless  armaments,  including  our  own,  are  substantially  dimin- 
ished, and  thai  trade  and  credil  would  speedily  recover  with  lim- 
itation of  armament  and  reduction  or  taxation,  directs  attention 
to  the  advantages  business  may  expect  from  the  Armamenl  Con- 
ference, if  its  aims,  which  do  not  contemplate  complete  disarma- 
ment, are  even  reasonably  successful.  Altho  these  possible 
results  would  be  of  immense  importance  to  every  order  of 
iety,  in  promoting  general  prosperity  and  employment, 
thej  are  <,r  mosl  immediate  concern  to  business  men." 


There  was  a  time,  remarked  Mr.  George  W.  Norris,  Governor 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  at  a  recent  dinner 
in  that  city,  when  "we  congratulated  ourselves  that  we  were  not 
as  war-ridden  Europe,  overburdened  with  debt  charges  and 
obliged  to  give  the  time  of  our  young  men  and  the  resources  of 
taxpayers  to  great  armies  and  navies."  Mr.  Norris  went  on  to 
give  figures,  which  are  put  into  simple  form  in  the  chart  on  the 
opposite  page,  to  show  "how  war  has  not  only  added  enormously 
to  the  burdens  of  European  nations  but  has  also  radically  altered 
our  own  position  and  put  us  measurably  on  a  par  with  them." 
The  chart  shows  how  the  great  Western  powers,  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  have  since  1914  trebled 
their  expenses  for  military  purposes,  increased  their  debt  charges 
ninefold,  and  multiplied  their  total  government  expenditure  by 
about  six  and  one-half.  This  huge  increase  in  expenditures  due 
to  the  Great  War  means  that  every  family  in  the  United  States 
must  pay  out  $97.35  in  taxes  every  year  to  meet  the  cost  of 
past  and  future  wars;  British,  French  and  Italian  taxpayers  are 
hit  even  harder.  This  table  shows  what  war  is  costing  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  Western  world: 

GOVERNMENTAL  EXPENDITURES  PER   FAMILY  OF  FIVE 
Before  War— Total 
expenditures 

United  States.  $33  00 

Great  Britain.  102.00 

Fiance 122.80 

Italy 70.70 


Average. 


882.125 


After  War — 

United  States     S214.S0 
Greal  Britain.      548  90 

Fiance 633.30 

Italy 642.65 


Debt 

Military 

All  other 

expenditures 

expenditures 

expendi- 
tures 

SI  15 

$23.10 

SS  7.-. 

1  2.90 

40.80 

4S.30 

31.75 

44  20 

46.85 

14.05 

14  15 

12  50 

$14.96 

S30  .">(! 

S3i;  60 

$43.25 

$54.10 

si  17  15 

1  82  25 

[09.55 

257.10 

_>:<s  so 

131  60 

262.90 

109.90 

212  10 

411.65 

-i  vA.r-.r-, 

S10I  (is 

$262.27 

(9  3) 

3  i 

■   1 

Average...     .      $509.91 
Ratio  in  increase  (6  -' 

While  there  is  room  for  economy  at  Washington,  well  informed 
men  do  not  believe  that  with  the  increasing  functions  of  govern- 
ment the  high  cost  of  governing  is  likely  to  be  reduced  much  in 
the  near  future.      Therefore,  says   Mr.   Norris.  as  the  New    York 

Evening  Post  quotes  his  Philadelphia  speech,  "you  must  choose 

between    a    substantial    continuance    of    the    presenl    amount    of 

direct  taxation  and  a  reduction  in  our  military   expenditures." 

There  may  be  those  who  -a>  that  after  all  we  are  rich,  and  we 
can  stand  the  high  taxes,  and  Europe  can  take  care  of  itself.  Hut, 
declares  Mr.  Norris.  Europe  is  much  worse  off  than  this  country, 
and   the  time  has  passed   w  Inn   we  can   lie  inditl'erent    to  the  fate 

of  Europe: 

"The  governments  of  Europe  owe  approximately  ten  billions 
(<>  our  Government,  and  tin*  citizens  of  Europe  owe  piobably 

five  billions  to  our  citizens.     Merely  as  a  creditor,  lav  ing  asid<  all 
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moral  and  economic  questions,  we  have  a  fifteen-billion  stake  in 
their  solvency.  We  can  not,  however,  afford  to  ignore  the  eeo- 
nomic  aspect.  They  are  our  principal  customers  for  a  very  large 
share,  not  only  of  such  raw  materials  as  cotton,  wheat,  copper, 
coal,  oil,  and  other  staples,  but  for  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  our  manufactured  products.  A>  the  situation  stands  to-day, 
impoverished  and  with  depreciated  currencies,  they  can  not  buy 
from  us  in  anything  like  normal  quantities.  Until  their  buying 
power  is  restored  we  can  not  hope  to  see  good  business  and  real 
prosperity  in  this  country. 

"We  admit  that  an  annual  family  charge  of  $214.80  for  gov- 
ernment expenditures  in  this  country  is  hampering  our  business. 
What  about  the  similar  annual  charge  of  $548.90  in  Greal 
Britain,  or  of  $633.20  in  France?  We  must  help  ourselves  and 
we  must  help  them  to  help  themselves  in  this  matter." 

While  the  world  may  not  be  utterly  bankrupt  to-day  because 
of  the  enormous  and  unforeseen  expenditures  in  the  Great  War. 
it  certainly  has  plunged  head  o\  er  heels  into  debt.  The  national 
vieb+s  of  the  world  now  total  nearly  ten  times  what  they  did 
before  the  war.  In  the  case  of  certain  nations  financial  authori- 
ties agree  that  there  seems  to  be  no  way  out  except  by  complete 
ov  partial  repudiation,  or  by  the  confiscation  of  private  property. 
Roughly  speaking.  Germany  has  increased  its  debt  fifty-fold  since 
1913;  the  United  States,  t wenty-f Dur-fold ;  Great  Britain,  twelve- 
fold; France,  eight-fold;  Italy,  six-fold.  As  computed  by  Mr.  O.  P. 
Austin,  statistician  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  Xew  York,  the 
total  national  debts  of  the  world,  which  were  $43,362,300,000  in 
1913,  now  aggregate  $382,634,000,000.  Many  countries  have 
been  unable  to  shake  off  the  "debt  habit,*'  which  was  forced  upon 
them  during  the  war,  so  that  their  debt  figures  for  the  current 
year  materially  exceed  those  at  the  time  of  the  armistice.  The 
following  figures  showing  in  dollars  at  "par  of  exchange"  the 
indebtedness  of  the  leading  belligerents  before  and  after  the  war 
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THE   COST  OF   WAR. 
In  t he  budgets  <>r  che  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy 


arc  taken  from  a   tabulation   prepared   by  Mr.  Austin  for  the 
National  City  Hank's  currenl  monthly  circular: 


Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria        ..  .  . 

Canada 
China 

Prance 
( lennanj 
Hungarj 

It  ah 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia 

United  Kingdom 

I  oited  States 

Japan 

Turkey  

Greece 


an.; 
12.152,000.000 
722,000.000 
135.000  ooo 

ls.{.(MM)  000 

•  (MM). (MM) 

6  :Uti.(KK).(MM) 

1  mi. ooo  ooo 
1.731  ooo.ooo 

2  ''-'l  (mmxmm) 
948.0004)00 

:?17  (MM)  (KM) 

I  538  ihmi  000 

3,486  (MM)  (MM) 
1  020  IHMI  (MM) 
1  J  I  J  (MM).OOO 

876.000  imm) 

207  (mmi.(mm) 


1921 
S15.834.000.000 
i  870.000,000 

1  132.000.000 

2  345.000.000 
I  B86.000.000 

51  000.000.000 
71.000,000,000 

1  I  _'(M)  (MK5.000 

is  850  (mmi  000 
I  S80.000.000 

.V_>7().(MM).(NM) 

22  77  i  000.000 
37,010.000.000 

23  022  (MM)  (MM) 
1,713.000  (mmi 

.'  £10.000  (MM) 

312.000.000 


Of  course,  the  riehesl  nations,  those  with  the  largest  annual 
income,  can  best  bear  the  burden  of  interest  charges  on  their 
debts.  According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Bankers  Economic 
Service,  the  fourteen  chief  belligerent  powers  have  now  mortgaged 

their  pre-war  national  wealth  to  the  extent   of  47  per  cent,  (as 


United  States  Expenditures,  1920 


1 


Public  Works 

Research,  public 
health,  education 
and  development.... 


220,000.000.00—  4.8  per  cent 
65,000,000.00—  1.4  per  cent 


59,000,000.00—  1.3  per  cent 


Total $4,582,000,000.00  • 


c  unpared  to  5  per  cent,  before  the  wan  and  they  must  spend  13 
per  cent,  of  the  pre-war  annual  national  income  in  the  interest 
charges  (as  compared  with  1  percent,  before  the  war).  France's 
national  debt,  as  this  authority  computes  it.  is  82  per  cent,  of  her 
pre-war  wealth;  Great  Britain's,  53  per  cent.:  Italy's,  86  per 
cent.:  Japan's,  13  per  cent.:  that  of  the  United  States.  12 per  cent. 
Part  of  the  indebtedness  of  Europe  is  owing  to  the  United 
States,  largely  in  the  shape  of  war  loans.  Practically  no  interest 
has  been  paid  on  the  loan-  to  the  Allies,  and  our  Congres.-  has 
decided  to  appoint  a  Commission  which  will  provide  for  re- 
funding the  debt,  probably  in  the  shape  of  long-term,  low- 
interest  bonds.  There  is  a  large  body  of  opinion  in  this 
country  which  feels  that  this  indebtedness  should  |„.  canceled. 
While  the  disposal  of  this  debl  is  not  formally  on  the  program 
for  discussion  at  Washington  it  seems  almost  certain  that  there 
will  be  private  conferences  leading  toward  some  form  of  re- 
adjustment.    The  amounts  due  us  are: 

intry  Amount  Owing                      ritry        Amount  Owing 

(ireat   Britain  IS.3.YS  Austria  S24.055.708 

Prance...  3.350.762,938  Greece  i.">.(mm)  (mm) 

Italy  1.648.034,050  Esthonia  13.999,145 

Belgium.  375,280.147  Armenia  11.969,917 

Russia.     .  192,601,247  Cuba  B.026,600 

Poland  136,681,660  Finland  3.281,926 

Czecho-  Latvia  5  132.287 

Slovakia  91,179328  Lithuania  1  ''-I  I 

Ma 51.183,100  Hungary  i  88 

Roumania  36  128  194  Liberia  000 

Total    ...  110.141,21 

American  taxpayers  are  now  beginning  to  realis«  how  large  a 
pari  of  what  they  hand  over  to  the  Government  goes  for  war 
expenditure-.    A  diagram  on  this  page  -hows  roughly  how  tin 
Government's  spendings  were  divided  in  the  year  1920. 
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COST   OF   THE   WORLD    WAR   IN    BLOOD   AND    GOLD 


THE  WORLD  WAR  COST  THE  UNITED  STATES 
considerably  more  than  $1,000,000  an  hour  for  over 
two  years.  During  the  last  year  of  the  war,  1918,  the 
expenditures  of  all  the  warring  nations  combined  was  in  excess 
of  ten  million  dollars  an  hour,  according  to  authoritative  figures. 
The  besl  information  at  hand  gives  a  total  death-roll  for  all 
belligerent  countries  of  approximately  10.000.000.  Added  to 
these  appalling  figures,  notes  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
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From  "The  War  With  Germany,"  published  by  U.  S.  War  Department. 

MEN    KILLED   IN   ACTION   OR   BY   WOUNDS. 


Unit  id  States,  there  is  the  reduction  in  consumption  of  food, 
clothing,  and  all  kinds  of  manufactured  materials.  Foreign 
economists,  points  out  this  organization  of  business  men,  declare 
that  the  consumption  of  more  than  300.000.000  persons  has  been 
reduced  on  the  average  to  almost  30  per  cent,  of  what  it  was 
previous  to  t  he  war.  They  are  unable  to  buy  because  their  money 
has  so  little  buying  power.  Furthermore,  announces  a  Copen- 
hagen social  organization  which  has  made  a  study  of  post-war 
conditions,  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate,  the  increase  in  the 
death-rate,  and  the  remarkable  change  in  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in  European  countries  indicate  that  the  war  cost  the  world 
at  hast  forty  million  lives. 

In  the  opinion  of  Will  Irwin,  author  of  "The  Next  War," 
however,  "the  chief  loss  of  the  late  war  was  not  the  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  property  value  destroyed,  not  yet  the  thirty 
million  civilians  who  might  be  living  to-day  bul  for  the  war,  but 
the  ten  million  soldiers."  These,  he  avers,  were  the  select  stock 
of  their  generation,  unmarried  as  a  rule,  and  therefore  "their 
blood  is  wholly  lost  to  the  race."-     Continues  Mr.  Irwin: 

••In  the  ten  million  soldiers  lies  the  (had  loss.  Take  France, 
who  suffered  most  heavily  of  all.  She  had  nearly  a  million  and 
three-quarters  men  killed  in  action,  died  of  wounds,  and  missing 

inaction.    Bui  thai  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.    Of  her  young 

30ldiers    between    nineteen    and    thirty-one   years   of   age.    about 
per  cent,  died   in   the   war.      It    is  doubtful   if   this  glorious 
young  company  left   nearly  so  much  as  an  average  of  one  child 
apiece." 

"11  will  probably  be  year     possibly  generations,  before  the  full 

Of  the  war  in  suffering  and  race  deterioration  can  be  prop- 
erly measured,"  agrees  Prof.  E.  L.  Bogart,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  in  a  reporl  on  the  costs  of  the  World  War,  published  by 
the  Carnegie  Endowmenl  for  International  Peace.  The  com- 
bined   loss  of   life  resulting  from   all    the   important    wars  of   (he 

nineteenth  century,  beginning  with  the  Napoleonic  and  ending 


with  the  Balkan  war,  he  tells  us,  was  less  than  five  million 
soldiers;  the  recent  war  resulted  in  a  death-toll  almost  exactly 
double  that  caused  by  all  the  wars  of  the  nineteenth  century  put 
together.  Generations,  perhaps,  will  be  required  before  the 
populations  of  the  warring  countries  can  be  restored  to  normal, 
he  thinks;  in  the  case  of  France  it  will  require  about  sixty-six 
years.  "The  record  is  an  appalling  one,  and  is  sufficiently  im- 
pressive to  stand  by  itself  as  a  memorial  of  the  World  War  with- 
out further  comment,"  asserts  Professor  Bogart.    It  is  as  follows: 

CASUALTIES  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR.   1914-1918 

Seriously     Otherwise     Prisoners 
Country  Known  Dead     Wounded      Wounded  or  Missing 

United  States.  .  .  107,284a  43,000  148,000  4,912 

Great  Britain ..  .  807,451b  617,740  1,441,394  64,907 

France 1,427,800b  700,000  2,344,000  453,500 

Russia           2,762,064  1,000,000  3,950,000  2,500,000 

Italv 507,160  500,000  462,196  1,359,000 

♦Belgium 267,000  40,000  100,000  10,000 

Serbia 707,343  322,000  28,000  100.000 

Rumania 339,117  200,000  116,000 

♦Greece 15,000  10,000  30,000  45,000 

♦Portugal 4,000  5,000  12,000  200 

♦Japan 300           907  3 

6,938,529      3,437,740    8,516,497    4,653,522 

Germany 1,611,104  1,600,000  2,183,143  772,522 

Austria-Hungary  911,000  850,000  2,150,000  443,000 

Turkey 436,924  107,772  300,000  103,731 

Bulgaria 101,224d  300,000  852,399  10,825 

3,060,252      2,857,772    5,485,542     1,330,078 
Grand  Total. .  .     9,998,771       6,295,512  14,002,039     5,983,600 

♦  Unofficial 

a  Includes  deaths  at  home  and  in  Expeditionary  Force. 

b  Includes  colonial  casualties. 

Of  every  hundred  American  soldiers  and  sailors  who  took  part 
in  the  war  with  Germany,  two  were  killed  or  died  of  disease  during 
the  period  of  hostilities,  according  to  War  Department  figures. 
To  the  losses  of  all  nations  from  death  or  wounds  must  be  added 
those  resulting  from  disease  and  pestilence,  privation,  hardship, 
physical  exhaustion  and  similar  causes.  From  a  purely  economic 
standpoint,  maintains  Professor  Bogart,  "the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  diseased  and  maimed  ex-soldiers  entails  a  greater 
burden  than  the  loss  of  life  itself." 

The  direct  and  indirect  cost  of  the  World  War,  with  its  differ- 
ent kinds  of  losses  to  neutral  and  belligerent  alike,  may  never 
be  known.  The  break-up  of  States  like  Austria-Hungary,  Rus- 
sia, and  even  Germany,  and  the  limited  participation  of  some 
of  the  smaller  belligerents,  have  made  it  all  but  impossible  to 
secure  complete  figures.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  difference  of 
about  fifty  billion  dollars  between  the  figures  of  Crainmond,  the 
well-known  English  statistician,  who  gives  the  final  direel  cost 
as  $210,000,000,000,  and  the  figures  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany, shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  Even  Professor  Bogart 
admits  thai  "if  is  impossible  to  say  to  whal  extent  these  various 
estimates  are  comparable,  or  just  what  is  included  in  the  total." 
Continues  this  economist  : 

"It   should   be  noted   thai   all   the  figures  thus  far  given  COV6T 

only  the  direct  money  outlays  of  the  countries  involved,  and  do 

not  take  into  account  the  indirect  costs,  such  as  the  destruction 
of  property,  the  depreciation  of  capital,  loss  of  production,  in- 
terruption of  trade,  and  similar  items.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  these  would  amount  to  as  much  as  I  he  direct  costs.  If  this 
estimate,  which   was  made  early   in   the  war  and   is  undoubtedly 

too  high,  be  accepted,  il  would  bring  the  total  oosl  to  all  the 
belligerents  to  aboul  S370,000,0Q0,000.     And  in  this  staggering 

total  there  are  not   included  the  expenditures  or  losses  of  neutral 

nations,   which  have  been   very  real  and  in  some  cases  very 
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serious,  nor  the  loss  of  human  life,  nor  of  subsequent  burdens 
such  as  pensions  and  allowances. 

"On  the  other  hand,  certain  deductions  should  be  made  which 
will  reduce  somewhat  the  real  costs.  In  the  first  place,  not  all 
of  the  war  expenditure  is  pure  loss.  Soldiers  are  fed,  clothed  and 
housed  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and  the  bill  is  paid  out 
of  taxes  or  loans.  Other  expenses  are  positively  productive,  such 
as  the  building  of  railways  or  merchant  vessels.  And  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  a  partial  explanation  of  the 
costs  of  the  war  lies  in  the  depreciation  of  the  money  unit. 
Measured  in  dollars,  the  expenditures  were  mounting  steadily  and 
rapidly.  Measured  in  terms  of  service  and  commodities,  the 
increase  was  much  less  rapid.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the 
editor  of  the  Statist  that  the  net  cost  of  the  war  to  the  belligerents 
is  about  one-half  of  its  total  costs." 

It  is  still  less  satisfactory  to  attempt  to  determine  property 
losses  in  the  devastated  areas  of  Belgium,  France,  Russia, 
Poland,  Roumania,  and  other  countries.  Estimates  vary  in  each 
instance  by  many  millions.  Professor  Bogart  has  endeavored  to 
arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  in  the  following  table. 

Belgium      §7,000,000,000 

France 10,000,000,000 

Russia ...  1,250,000,000 

Poland 1.500,000,000 

Serbia,  Albania,  Montenegro 2,000.000.000 

East  Prussia,  Austria.  Ukraine .  .  1,000,000.000 

Italy .  .  2.710.000,000 

Roumania 1,000.000,000 

British  Em pire 1.750,000,000 

Germany 1,750,000,000 


$29,960,000,000 


France  furnishes  the  outstanding  example  of  the  amount  of 
destruction  that  can  be  accomplished  by  invading  troops.  It  is 
said  that  about  8,000  square  miles  of  agricultural  lands  were 
laid  waste;  and  that  500,000  buildings  were  damaged,  of  which 
250.000  were  completely  destroyed. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  money  outla3r  and  the  losses  resulting 
from  the  destruction  of  human  life  and  property,  notes  Professor 
Bogart,  another  indirect  loss  must  be  chronicled — the  loss  of 
production  of  the  20,000,000  men  actually  in  the  field  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  war.  As  the  average  annual  productive 
capacity  of  each  man  is  reckoned  at  $500,  the  total  loss  of  pro- 
duction would  amount  to  $45,000,000,000.  It  may  be  genera- 
tions before  the  warring  nations  will  be  able  to  regain  their 
prewar  economic  status,  believes  this  authority. 

Finally,  there  is  to  be  considered  the  vast  sums  of  money 
voluntarily  contributed  to  war  relief.  Only  the  English  speaking 
belligerents  have  submitted  figures,  and  from  these  we  learn 
that  the  United  States  collected   and  expended  $625,015,028; 


Canada,  $91,750,000;  (ireat  Britain,  $87,112,000;  and  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa.  Newfoundland,  and  India  $69,185,- 
000,  or  a  grand  total  of  $873,0(52,028. 

Neutral  nations  were  put  to  additional  expense  in  guarding 
their  frontiers  and  maintaining  their  neutrality.  Holland  is 
said  to  have  spent  $672,000,000  in  this  manner;  Switzerland, 
S250.000.000-;  Sweden.  $429,800,000;  Norway,  $130,000,000" 
and    Denmark,    $90,000,000.      Other    countries    spent    in    the 


BILLIONS   OF    DOLLARS    SPENT. 
Total  si  so. 000.000, 000. 


ie 


Germany.   '  publ.shr-d  b>-  U.  S.  War  Department. 

COST   TO   THE   COMBATANT    NATIONS 
direct  war  expenses,  to  the  spring  of  1919. 


neighborhood  of  $1,750000,000  in  maintaining  their  neutrality, 
according  to  Professor  Bogart's  estimates.  Thus  he  figures  the 
total  indirect  costs  of  the  World  War: 


Property  losses  on  land 

Shipping  and  cargo 

Loss  of  production 

War  relief  (including  all  countries  not 

listed) 

Loss  to  neu  trals 

Total  indirect  costs 


si".».960.000,0(KJ 

6,800.000,000 

45. 000.000.000 

1.000,000.000 
1,750.000,000 

$84,510,000,000 


The  total  direct  costs  are  given  in  the  Bankers  Trust  ( 'ompany 
table.  The  grand  total  of  the  World  War'-  eosrf  16  BO  staggering 
as  to  defy  the  imagination. 


ENTENTE   ALLIES 

France 

Italy 

Russia* 

MONEY  COST   OF  THE  GREAT   WAR— 1914-1919 
In  dollars  at  par  of  exchange  and  adjusted  to  the  mi 3  purchasing  power  of  money. 

Adjusted  to    1913                           Population     Cost  per               Pre-war 
At  par  of          purchasing  power    Percent.            in              capita             national 
currencies              of  currencies           total             1920         1913  basis            wealth 

Percentage  of 

national    wealth 
1913  ba 

S4 1,000, 000.  ooo 

16,524.000,000 

20  500  OOO  000 

SI  1.100.000.000 
4. 105. 000. 000 

7,913,000,000 
20,064.000,000 
I  1,969,000,000 

1.250,000,000 

17   8 
6  5 
12   7 
32  2 
24.0 
6  s 

18  000 

36.000.000 
170.0011,  ooo 

16,000.000 
106,000,0  10 

86  ooo.ooo 

-202 

1 1 1 

47 

1 10 

111 

19 

560  0  10  ooo  ooo 
23.000  ooo.ooo 
60,000  ooo.ooo 
7:-!. 000. ooo  (too 

210.000  OOO.OOO 

30.000.000,000 

18.5 
17  8 
13.9 

27.5 

7.1 

14.1 

United  Kingdom 

United  states 

All  other  active  participants    . 

50.000,000,000 

33,456,000,000 

8,500  ooo  ooo 

Total 

CENTRAL  POWERS 

Germany 

All  other 

.  ..    .    S169.980.000.000 

$62,401,000,000 

100.0 

Inj  000.000 

$120 

$456  ooo  ooo  ooo 

13.6 

36. 300  000  ooo 

si  r..-,oo  ooo  ooo 
l  i,6oo;ooo,ooo 

60   13 

■    s7 

61  ooo.ooo 
79.000.000 

$287 
147 

SMI  OOO  OOO  OOO 

38,000.000,000 

21   9 
30.5 

Total 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .  . 

129,100  ooo  ooo 

loo  00 

1  to  000.000 

$208 

$118,000,000,000 

2  1    6 

$260,680,000,000 

$9L"iOI,(HiO,000 

622,000.000 

$147 

1  ooo. (KM), OOO 

15.9 

♦Ceased  to  be  a  participant  in 

October,  1(117. 

From  a  study  made  by  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company  for  a  forthcoming  book  entitled,'-  France  in  the  Great  War  and  To-daj  " 
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PRESS  OF  THE  WORLD  ON  THE  ARMS  CONGRESS 


WASHINGTON  WILL  BE  THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE 
WORLD  during  the  Arms  Congress.  There  will  be 
decided  whether  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  earth 
are  to  abjure  the  arbitrament  of  war.  and  the  battle-ship  and 
siege  gun  are  to  become  eventually  obsolete  as  the  Roman 
catapult.  We  may  know  the  naval  power  of  this  country, 
the  military  power  of  that,  the  strategical  situation  of  one  and 
the  other,  and  their  resources  in  men  and  material;  but  neither 
the  deliberators  in  council  nor  the  man  in  the  street  can  see 
the  way  clear  to  the  high  objective  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference unless  the  psychology  of  the  participating  nations  be 
revealed  and  made  familiar.  We  must  know  not  only  our  own 
mind,  but  we  must  have  full 
acquaintance  with  the  \  iew- 
point  of  the  countries  beyond 
our  boundaries,  and  the  best 
and  most  immediate  source 
of  such  knowledge  is  their 
press. 

Therefore  The  Lite  b  a  r  v 
Digest  here  presents  opinions 
on  the  Arms  Congress  from 
publications  throughout  the 
world,  and  especially  in  those 
countries  most  vitally  con- 
cerned in  the  outcome.  We 
begin  with  a  reflection  of  the 
composite  press  mind  of  the 
British  Empire,  in  whose 
far-flung  "dominion  over  palm 
and  pine"  we  shall  find  mov- 
ing evidences  of  a  spontane- 
ous entente  between  the  En- 
glish-speaking peoples  of  the 
earth. 

We  shall  discover  also  that 
they  are  keen  to  see  friction 
contacts  between  America  and 
Japan  smoothed  away,  altho 
Canada  and  Australia.  Xew 
Zealand  and  South  Africa  have 
their  own  problems  of  Asiatic 
immigration.  The  well-in- 
formed London  Westminster 
■  tte,  for  instance,  believes 
that  "an  amicable  settlement 
between  America  and  Japan  is  the  key  to  the  whole  Pacific  prob- 
lem," and  tells  us  thai  "nothing  America  agrees  to  is  likely  to 
l>e  opposed  by  any  British  representative."  If  America  and 
Japan  settle  their  disputes,  the  way  should  be  open  to  "a 
general  concordat  in  which  British  and  Japanese  relations 
will  be  included  and  thence  to  a  limitation  of  naval  armaments 
which  will  both  relieve  the  taxpayers  of  the  different  countries 
and  immensely  diminish  the  chance  of  war."  Says  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph:, 

"It  is  a  Btrange  irony  Of  fate  thai  as  soon  as  tin   problem  of  the 

Atlantic  was  solved,  as  far  as  Greal  Britain  and  Germany  were 
concerned,  an  equally    momentous  problem  emerged  from  the 

Pacific.      ||    may  threaten  a   world  catastrophe  if  not   dealt    with 

Washington  in  a  spirit    very  different  from  that   in  which  the 

former     was     handled.      If     no     satisfactory     understanding     is 

reached  there  seems  little  chance  of  escaping  new  rivalry  in 
armaments  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  for  the  mastery 

of  the  Pacific.  It  will  he  seen  that  the  whole  future  of  China  is 
at  stake,  and  China's  future  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  nations 
which  depend  upon  her  markets  as  an  outlet  for  their  manu- 
factures." 


The  mass  of  American  citizens  do  not  realize  that  the  size  of 
navies  is  precisely  related  to  the  character  of  foreign  policy,  says 
the  London  New  Statesman,  consequently  before  any  program 
of  disarmament  "can  come  anywhere  near  the  region  of  actuality, 
the  Governments  must  know  where  they  are  in  respect  of  the 
danger  zones."  This  weekly  thinks  President  Harding,  "hav- 
ing been  swept  into  the  movement,  is  disposed  to  put  his  trust 
rather  in  a  coordination  of  sentiment  than  in  the  creation  of  an 
exact  understanding  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  basis, 
especially  in  the  Pacific,  upon  which  a  policy  of  organic  peace 
and  economy  can  be  built."  Nevertheless,  it  finds  reassurance 
in  the  fact  that  "in  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Root,  the  LJnited  States 

has  a  pair  of  representatives 
who,  political  realists  both,  are 
entirely  sound  in  their  concep- 
tion of  the  conjoint  responsi- 
bility and  opportunity  of  the 
English-speaking  Powers." 
Japan  and  the  United  States 
may  be  able  to  agree  upon  a 
limitation  of  their  naval  pro- 
grams" remarks  the  London 
Satin-day  Review,  and  this  is 
the  possibility  the  American 
Government  has  set  out  to 
explore.     As  for  Britain — 

"Our  own  interest  in  it  is 
clear.  If  a  limit  is  set  to  sea- 
power  elsewhere,  a  limit  can 
be  set  to  our  own;  the  position 
is  precisely  what  it  has  always 
been.  There  are  questions  of 
detail,  such  as  the  necessity  of 
bringing  our  own  Navy  up  to 
date  in  point  of  equipment; 
but  the  principle  is  plain  and 
unalterable." 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  con- 
sider that  the  Conference  is  to 
conclude  an  agreement  to  limit 
or  disband  armies  and  navies, 
declares  the  ultra- Tory  London 
Morning  Post,  for  "such  ar- 
rangements have  been  made 
before,  and  have  always  ended 
in  failure."  Now  the  "true 
purpose"  of  the  Conference  is 
to  "remove  the  causes  which  make  armaments  necessary"  and 
it   "should  be  called  the  'Conference  to  Remove  Enmity." 

Meanwhile  the  naval  correspondent  of  this  daily  believes 
that  "whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  Conference,  both  the 
United  States  and  Japan  are  too  far  committed  to  call  a  halt 
before  the  major  pari  of  their  programs  are  completed,"  and  he 
explains  as  to  Britain  that: 

"Our  program  is  very  modest  considering  the  extent  of 
our  maritime  interests,  and  is  the  minimum  which  the  Govern- 
nient  must  concede  to  the  Navy  without  placing  that  service  in 
the  position  of  a  man  with  one  arm  tied  behind  his  back." 

Why  split  hairs  about  naval  power,  wonders  the  London  /'"// 
Mull  ami  Globe,  now  that  Greal  Britain  is  "no  longer  an  island 
protected  by  an  inviolate  sea,"  for — 

"The  seas  are  no  Longer  barriers,  even  to  those  who  pos 
invincible   navies.      Those   who  challenged  our  sea  power  were 
known  and  marked;  those  who,  in  the  days  to  come,  may  chal- 
lenge  our   air    power,    may    be    unknown    and    unsuspect.      Nor 

are  other  nations  in  better  case,  except   that   they  have  not  lost 
what    we  have  lost   -the  strategic  advantage  of  an  island  base 


THE   ASCEXT   OF   MAN 

—  The  Daily  News  (London). 
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SOMETHING  TO  LEARX. 

Japan:  "This  scale  will  tell  me  my 
exact  weight  in  world  affairs." 

— Jiji  (Tokio). 


Henceforward,  when  arma- 
ments and  their  reduction 
come  up  for  discussion, 
statesmen  and  soldiers  will 
ask  how  the  power  of  the 
'plane  can  be  gaged  and 
kept  within  reasonable 
limits.  The  giant  mer- 
chant "plane  of  the  future 
will  be  a  valuable  asset  of 
commerce,  but  it  will  al- 
ways be  a  potential  weapon 
of  war,  and  to  our  mind 
it  is  this  question  of  the 
bomb-dropper  which  is  by 
far  the  most  difficult  of  all 
our  disarmament  prob- 
lems." 

The  London  Outlook  be- 
lieves it  is  Britain's  duty 
to  "assist  in  resolving  the 
problems  of  the  Far  East 
so  as  to  remove  the  threat 
of  war  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States"  and  it 
continues: 


"Every  effort  will  no 
doubt  be  made  by  America 
to  save  Japan's  face,  to 
avoid  giving  offense  to  that  proud  and  gallant  people;  it 
may  be  hazarded  that  Washington  statesmen  have  not  now 
in  mind  the  desirability  of  persuading  Britain  to  denounce 
the  alliance.  Rather,  we  imagine,  they  hope  that  in  con- 
ference it  will  become  clear  to  Britain,  and  to  Japan,  that 
our  Imperial  interests  in  the  East  are  those  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  Japan  may  realize  the  impossibility  of  securing  our 
economic  or  political  support  for  any  aims  in  China  or  Siberia 
that  run  counter  to  American  policy.  In  this  happy  event, 
a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Island  Kingdom  might  not  be  too 
much  to  expect.  So  would  be  made  possible  a  three-power  under- 
standing, superseding  but  not  necessarily  supplanting  our  al- 
liance with  Japan,  and  basing  on  the  open  door  principle  an 
agreed  policy  that  would  automatically  end  building  rivalry 
and  do  away  with  the  one  menace  existing  to-day  of  war  between 
any  of  the  greater  nations." 

The  London  Sunday  Tin.es  tells  us  that  "it  is  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  the  British  Government,  that  if  the  Conference  is  to 
be  a  success  we  must  not  begin  by  antagonizing  Japan,  or  treating 
her  as  a  young  Germany  preparing  to  commit  an  international 
crime,  but  must  deal  with  her  as  an  equal  every  whit  as  honorable 
as  ourselves.  That  Japan 
at  present  is  an  equal 
as  a  naval  power  is  a 
fact  that  it  is  prudent  to 
remember."  The  Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle. 
which  is  sometimes 
called  Lloyd  George's 
newspaper,  argues  that 
Japan  must  be  treated 
as  a  friend  and  equal, 
and  expresses  regret  over 
1  he  denunciation  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance 
which  has  been  sug- 
gested so  prominently. 
adding: 

"That  alliance  will 
not  lie  carried  on  in  its 
present  form.  Its  place 
may  have  to  lie  taken 
by  an  agreement  signed 
by  the  Powers  primar- 
ily concerned,  including 


A  JAPANESE   JIBE    AT    CHINA. 

"He  has  only  been  bit  by  the  mad 
dog  of  suspicion  and  anti-everything. ' ' 

— Jiji  (Tokio). 


NOIiW  I  < 


.f.ms 


China,  but  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  begin  by  de- 
nouncing a  treaty  which 
gives  a  good  summary  of 
the  policy  of  America  and 
Great  Britain  in  China, 
and  which,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  has  done 
much  good." 

The  London  Socialist 
Daily  Herald  is  skeptical, 
and  publishes  a  dispatch 
from  its  diplomatic  cor- 
respondent who  declares 
that  it  is  "useless  to  blink 
the  fact  that  so  far  as  dis- 
armament is  concerned  the 
Conference  will  fail,"  and 
he  adds: 

"Failure  will  have  an 
ugly  sequel,  for  it  will  be 
seized  upon  by  the  'pre- 
paredness' party  in  the 
United  States  as  a  reason 
for  a  big  naval  program, 
and  then  there  will  be  an 
armament  race  like  that 
from  1900  to  1914,  which 
may  result  the  same  way. 

"I  believe  that  the  Far  East  Conference  probably  will  raise 
more  trouble  than  it  settles,  and  it  will  likely  devise  an  agreement 
by  the  robber  Powers  for  a  division  of  the  spoils  of  China.  There 
are  a  hundred  tendencies  working  toward  an  Anglo-American 
war,  and  I  believe  present  statesmen  can  do  nothing  effective 
to  check  them." 

This  writer  quotes  an  unnamed  "American  observer"  as 
predicting  in  1919  that  "unless  labor  secures  power  there  will 
be  war  between  America  and  England  within  five  years,"  and 
he  avers  that  the  "failure  of  the  Washington  Conference  will  be 
a  step  toward  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction."  The  London 
Xation,  an  advanced  Liberal  weekly,  sees  ominous  results  should 
the  Conference  fail,  for  in  such  ease  British  relations  with  Amer- 
ica, which  are  "good,  but  scarcely  intimate."  will  be  made  worse, 
and  "naval  competition  that  follows  may  resemble  our  recent 
race  with  Germany  in  the  passions  thus  engendered  and  the 
disasters  heralded."  This  weekly  demands  cancellation  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Treaty,  which  serves  to  cover  Japan's  reckless 
career  of  expansion,  and  adds:  "'If  we  are  going  to  compensate 

America  in  the  Far  East, 
it  must  be  upon  a  wholly 
new  basis." 

The  London  Labor 
Xcws  declares  that 
"naval  power  and  not 
good-will  is  what  the 
Government  regards  as 
necessary  to  enable  Bri- 
tain to  keep  itself  alive, 
and  those  who  accept 
that  view  are  to  be 
British  represental 
at  Washington."  This 
weekly  tells  us  that  or- 
ganized British  labor 
recently  demanded  not 
only  tlie  scrapping  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  alli- 
ance, but  a  voice  in  the 
\\  .■  shington  ( Jonfer- 
.  and  it  declares  that 
"  if  only  represents  t  i  vea 


CHAFF. 


Hi.'.:       'i  es        \-  --"nil   a-  we  have  built  the  new  cruisers  we  can  disarm 
of  the  obsolete  om  — Ilcepsen  (Christiania). 
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of  the  old  governing  caste  are  lo  have  a  voice,  the  Confer- 
ence ;-  doomed  to  failure  because  of  its  lack  of  moral  authority." 
The  London  Sunday  Observer  refuses  to  consider  the  chance  of 
failure  of  the  <  'onference,  and  says  "success  in  Washington  means 
success  elsewhere,"  and  it  expresses  the  hope  that  the  Confer- 
ence "w  ill  design  a  pattern  for  disarmament  in  the  Pacific  which 


THAT  DEAR   GERMANY. 

Gkbmani  :  "Surely.  Prance,  you  haven't  t lie  slightest  doubt  of  my 
unchanging  friendship,  have  you.'" 

France'  "Oh,  no — not  t  he  slightest — on'y  sometimes  (  wonder  what 
you  would  be  like  if  you  were  my  enemy." 

— La  Democrtttie  Nouvelle  (Paris). 


will  be  practical  in  the  other  seas — and  some  day  even  on  the 
land  of  Europe,  where  the  curse  of  militarism  has  been  heaviest." 

BRITISH  DOMINIONS 

The  crux  of  the  whole  business  is  the  Pacific  question,  remarks 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  in  which  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Canada  are  "directly  and  urgently  interested,"  and  altho  the 
interest  of  South  Africa  "may  not  he  so  immediate,  she  has  a  very 
definite  concern  with  anything  thai  so  closely  affects  the  cause  of 
British  foreign  policy,"  and  it  adds: 

"As  a  delegation  the  British  can  only  have  one  policy,  and  the 
different  shades  of  opinion  among  its  members  will  have  to  be 
harmonized,  it  will  be  all  to  the  good  if  the  Dominions  have 
every  means  of  securing  full  consideration  for  their  own  special 
standpoints." 

CANADA 

On  this  point,  the  Toronto  Globe  believes  it  is  important 
thai  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions  "should  feel 
themselves  absolutely  free  to  express  their  opinions,  even 
where    they    disagree   with    Mr.    Lloyd   George  or  with   each 

Other,"  and  il   proceeds: 

"It  is  suggested  thai  this  mighl  be  done  by  the  British  repre- 
.  ntatives  getting  together  occasionally  and  agreeing  to  say  the 
.Hue  thing  in  the  ( inference,  as  members  of  a  governmenl  do. 
Bui  t his  Bhould  l>e  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  wit h  t he 
in-f  play  of  mind  with  mind  that  is  so  important  in  such  a  con- 
ference. The  British  representatives  should  not  seem  to  be  issu- 
ing manifestoes  instead  of  conversing  in  a  free  and  flexible  way. 

"There  is,  it  is  true,  a  certain  objection  to  British  representa- 
tives disagreeing  with  each  other  openly  in  face  of  the  American, 
Japanese,  and  o1  her  members  of  t  lie  ( 'onference,  and  i  hey  should 
endeavor  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  upon  vital  points.  Bui 
in  the  genera]  discussions  there  must  be  a  certain  flexibility,  a 
certain  give-and-take,  suggestions  made  and  considered,  modifi- 
cations proposed;  the  members  of  the  Conference  should  act  as 
men  working  upon  plastic  clay,  not  upon  marble." 


The  Toronto  paper  adds  that  in  proposing  the  Conference, 
President  Harding  has  the  "support  of  a  precedent  from  which 
nothing  but  good  has  followed"  and  it  recalls  the  Rush-Bagot 
Convention,  following  the  War  of  1812-1814,  which  was  signed  in 
Washington  on  April  28,  1817.    By  this  agreement, 

"Canada  and  the  United  States  have  lived  side  by  side  in  peace 
and  amity  for  more  than  a  century  without  the  'vast  expense' 
and  'danger  of  collision'  which,  as  President  Madison  wrote, 
would  follow  naval  rivalry  on  the  Great  Lakes." 

The  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  believes  the  British  delegation 
"will  be  the  balance  wheel,  and  may  have  a  decisive  influence  in 
settling  the  main  issues  as  between  the  United  States  and  Japan"; 
and  the  Winnipeg  Manitoba  Free  Press  says: 

"Agreement  on  Pacific  policies  by  the  British  nations,  the 
United  States.  Japan  and  China,  would  lead,  naturally,  to  a 
very  large  measure  of  naval  disarmament;  and  this  could  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  three  naval  Powers  concerned  without  regard 
to  other  world  problems  and  irrespective  of  the  general  views  of 
disarmament  held  by  the  other  great  Powers.  Xo  European 
nation  is  likely  to  develop  an  itch  for  naval  supremacy.  With  the 
elimination  of  the  German  Navy  and  the  killing,  for  the  time 
being,  of  Germany's  idea  that  her  future  is  on  the  water,  the  w7ay 
is  open  for  a  naval  undertaking  which  will  result  in  a  great  limita- 
tion in  armament." 

But  in  extending  the  scope  of  the  Conference  to  land  arma- 
ments, "the  tangled  maze  of  European  complications"  is  em- 
braced, and  this  newspaper  proceeds: 

"It  is,  perhaps,  just  as  well  that  the  people  of  the  United 


A   GERMAN   JAB. 

Us'ii  Sam:  "\\<ii,  there's  no  use  in  inviting  you.  Michel,  you 
haven'1  got  iiic  clothes." 

— Kladderadatsch  |  Berlin), 


Slates  should  have  il  demons)  rated  to  them  on  their  own  soil  in  a 
manner  no)  to  be  misunderstood  that  if  they  want  peace  in  the 

world  something  must  be  (lone  lo  make  real  peace    -and  with  it 
disarmament      possible   in    Kurope.      Tho  Americans   have   been 

going  on  the  theory  thai  they  could  oul  out   Europe  and  still 
exorcise  a  potent  influence  o\  er  foreign  affairs;  but  they  are  aboul 
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to  be  thoroughly  disillusioned,  if  indeed  this  enlightenment   has 
not  already  come  to  them." 

As  seoret  diplomacy  "breeds  war,  misunderstanding,  and  sus- 
picion" declares  the  Vancouver  Sun,  the  Conference  must  be  "an 
open  meeting"  and  "not  a  secret  conclave  of  the  professional 
politicians  of  these  countries."  But  no  "open"  Conference  is 
possible,  in  the  view  of  the  Montreal  Daily  Star,  which  predicts 
that  whatever  covenants  are  arrived  at  in  Washington  will  be 
about  as  "openly"  considered  as  they  were  in  Paris,  and  it 
points  out  that: 

"The  Ministers  who  sit  down  at  such  a  Conference  are  the 
creatures  of  the  popular  will  at  home.  If  they  must  make  every 
tentative  proposition,  present  every  argument,  yield  every  point 
and  accept  every  compromise  within  easy  ear-shot  of  their  people 
at  home,  they  will  always  be  addressing  the  gallery  and  never 
feel  free  to  enter  upon  that  form  of  frank  give-and-take  discussion 
which  every  business  man  conducts  every  day  in  connection  with 
his  private  affairs.  A  banker  or  a  merchant  might  as  well  con- 
duct his  business  on  the  front  steps  as  to  ask  a  statesman  to  con- 
duct his  country's  business  under  a  battery  of  reporters  and 
'movie'  operators." 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Windsor  Border  Cities  Star,  there  has 
been  "too  much  preliminary  jockeying"  regarding  the  Con- 
ference, and ' '  too  many  indications  that  the  statesmen  are  playing 
the  old  game  in  the  old  way,"  and  it  observes: 

"The  world  is  not  looking  for  excuses  why  there  should  be  no 
disarmament,  having  many  and  sound  reasons  why  armaments 
should  be  thrown  into  the  discard  as  speedily  as  possible.  The 
choice  of  Armistice  Day  as  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
ference was  a  happy  one,  for  it  links  up  the  occasion  with  the 
great  events  which  made  the  Conference  necessary  and  which  con- 
verted the  people  to  the  idea." 

Says  the  Montreal  Gazette: 

"It  is  doubtful  if  in  any  great  European  country  to-day  a 
Government  that  proposed  to  enter  on  war  again  would  survive 
the  outburst  of  popular  protest.  The  people  are  carrying  all  they 
can  bear;  and  the  state  of  Russia  is  an  indication  of  what  may 
happen  to  a  country  when  its  government  lays  upon  the  camel's 
back  the  straw  that  makes  the  burden  no  longer  bearable." 

Now  the  great  question  before  the  Conference  is  "whether  or 
not  there  shall  be  war  between  our  Empire  and  the  United 
States"  declares  the  Vancouver  Daily  World,  which  adds  that 
the  question  is  greater  "because  statesmen  dare  discuss  it  only  in 
whispers,"  and  we  read  on: 

"Of  course  this  terrible  thing  is  not  inevitable.  We  hope  and 
believe  that  the  Conference  will  iron  away  some  of  the  irrita- 
tions and  provide  a  working  basis  for  peaceful  cooperation 
between  the  two  peoples  who  hold  in  their  hands  the  future  of 
the  white  race.  If  they  war,  what  we  know  as  civilization  will 
almosl  come  to  an  end.  and  the  world,  with  dust  and  ashes  on  its 
head,  will  enter  upon  another  "dark  age;'  until  a  new  civilization, 
possibly  yellow,  or  brown,  or  black,  shall  revive  it  again." 

AUSTRALIA 

In  Australia  the  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph  stresses  the  point 
thai  "the  object  of  the  approaching  international  gathering  is 
not  disarmament,  but  a  limitation  of  armament,"  and  proceeds: 

"If  war  must  be  in  the  future,  it  will  be  conducted  with  agen- 
ciis  far  more  deadly  than  any  now  in  the  hands  of  man.  Ii 
may  be,  and  this  is  the  best  perhaps  that  can  be  hoped,  that  if 
man  will  not  cease  fighting  through  good-will  he  will  d<  si-t  from 
it  through  fear  of  its  overwhelming  horror.  Thus  war  will  sling 
itself  to  death.     It  must  do  so  if  civilization  is  to  be  saved." 

The  Adelaide  Advertiser  points  out  that: 

"Even  disarmament  does  not  preclude  resort  to  war  in  the 
last  resort  by  maddened  disputants.  But  disarmament  i-  ;i 
necessary  part  of  the  peace  movement,  and  the  hope  of  its  mosl 
earnes  advocates  will  be  that  if  the  Powers  can  make  it  the 
subject  of  agreement  they  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  treat 
their  differences   as    matters  for  bloodless  litigation.    .   .   . 

"But  a  White  Australia  policy  is  not  to  be  defended  by  Acts  of 


Parliament  or  prohibition  decrees,  of  which  as  little  notice  would 
be  taken  by  a  determined  invader  as  was  taken  of  the  'scrap  of 
paper'  that  so  lamentably  failed  to  keep  the  Germans  out  of 
Belgium.  The  true  safeguard  is  an  adequate  supply  of  ships 
and  men  and  guns,  and  a  disposition  to  show  the  world  that 
Australia  is  really  in  eai'nest  about  its  white  policy." 

It  seems  a  far  easier  matter  to  provoke  the  color  war  in  the 
Pacific,  according  to  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  than  to  arrange 
joint  understanding  between  the  three  Pacific  naval  Powers 
whose  interests  run  together  in  so  many  places.  Yet  nothing  is 
surer  than  that  Japan,  America  and  Britain  would  regret  such 
a  war,  and  it  continues: 
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THE  WALLFLOWER. 
The  Pre-war  Favorite:   "Well,  I  think  that's  the  limit." 

—  The  Daily  Express  (London). 


"The  American  nation  is  made  up,  past  all  amendment,  of 
black  as  well  as  white  people;  the  western  seaboard  will  soon  be, 
if  it  is  not  already,  committed  beyond  recall  to  the  toleration  of 
an  Asiatic  section  of  Americans.  The  United  States  is  by  de- 
liberate choice  a  mixed  nation,  mixed  more  than  any  other 
population  in  the  world  under  one  government.  And  in  warn- 
ing to  the  Japanese  if  Japan  must  fight  America  because  of  in- 
sult to  her  'nationals'  in  California,  surely  by  the  same  reasoning 
every  other  nation  in  the  worid  would  eventually  have  to  go  to 
America's  help  against  Japan,  for  every  nation  has  some  human 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  United  States.  In  the  projected 
war  neither  side's  navy  could,  whatever  its  victory,  blockade 
the  other  and  starve  it  out;  the  war,  that  is  to  say.  while  confined 
to  the  sea,  would  be  indefinite,  and  the  normal  development  of 
naval  victory  in  military  invasion  of  the  defeated  enemy  would 
in  this  case  be  a  fruitless  effort.  The  transport  of  any  adequate 
army  across  the  world's  widest  stretch  of  ocean  would  surely 
tax  either  Japan  or  America  beyond  her  strength.  Each 
country  has  far  too  big  a  man-power  to  fear  such  an  attack. 
The  very  futility  of  a  .Japanese-American  war  is  the  best  argu- 
ment for  a  triple  agreement  between  the  three  Pacific  naval 
Powers  for  arbitration  of  disputes.  An  arbitration  treat}  would 
do  more  to  relieve  the  rivalry  in  naval  shipbuilding  than  any 
other  sort  of  agreement.  So  much  of  the  original  purpose  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  has  disappeared  that  the  chief 
remaining  \  irtue  in  it  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  avoidance  thereby 

of  an  armament  race  between  the  British  Empire  and  Japan. 
We  may  yet  see  a  lasting  arbitration  treaty  spring  out  of  it. 
If    the   alliance    be   shaped    towards    that   end,   why  should    not 

America   enter  into  it.   too?" 

The  Melbourne  Herald  c  insiders  the  Washington  Conference 
{Continued  <>n  page  56) 
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IMITATION  OF  ARMAMENTS,"  declares  Arthur 
Henderson,  British  Labor  leader  in  Parliament, 
"is  the  first  step  toward  general  disarmament,  and  it 
is  an  imperative  economic  necessity  as  well  as  a  mutual  obliga- 
tion for  the  strongest  Powers  to  take  the  initiative."  The 
exact  manner  in  which  this  is  done  remains  to  be  seen.  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Kenworthy.  of  the  British  Navy,  maintains 
that  '"the  best  that  could  possibly  happen  to  the  world  is  this: 
At  a  certain  hour  on  a  certain  day  and  month,  every  ship  of 
war  belonging  to  every  nation  should  be  taken  into  deep  water, 
and  sunk."  "There  is  no  more  inconceivable  folly,"  agrees 
Herbert  Hoover,  "than  this  continued  riot  of  expenditure  on 
battle-ships  at  a  time  when  great  masses  of  humanity  are  dying 
of  starvation."  "Piling  up  of  armaments,  which  ought  to  have 
assured  peace,  has  produced  war.  revolution  and  ruin.  It  is  » 
causing  bankruptcy  and  anarchy,  and  if  governments,  all  ti- 
the lesson  of  the  war.  do  not  agree  simultaneously  to  limit 
their  armaments,  they  commit  suicide."  avers  Baron  d'EstOur- 
nelles  de  Constant,  ex-president  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union.  Other  opinions  on  the  advisability  of  limiting  arma- 
ments throughout  the  world  follow: 

PRESIDENT  HARDING—"  I  believe  with  all  my  heart,  that 
we  are  coming  to  a  time  when  we  are  going  to  diminish  the  bur- 
dens of  armament.  I  think  there  will  be  less  of  armies  and  less  of 
navies.  I  wish  it  with  all  my  heart.  But  there  can  never  come  a 
time  when  there  is  not  a  requisite  agency  for  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  authority,  and  for  national  defense. 

"It  is  perfectly  futile  to  think  there  may  never  be  a  conflict, 
when  you  stop  to  consider  that  in  the  two  thousand  years  of 
Christian  civilization  and  four  thousand  more  of  pagan  civiliza- 
tion concerning  which  we  are  informed,  we  have  only  lately  come 
to  a  real  civilized  state  of  armed  warfare." 

DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE,  ENGLISH  PREMIER— 
"There  is  no  quarter  of  the  world  where  we  desire  more  greatly 
to  maintain  peace  and  fair  play  for  all  nations,  and  to  avoid 
competition  of  armaments  than  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  Far 
East. 

"The  United  States,  Japan,  the  British  Empire  and  China  are 
primarily  concerned  in  having  a  complete  understanding  with 
regard  to  the  Pacific.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Conference  will  re- 
sult in  a  pact  of  peace  that  will  make  the  Pacific  a  real  pacific 
ocean.  I  also  trust  that  it  will  lead  to  something  beyond  mere 
r<  solutions  in  favor  of  disarmament.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  leagues  or  associations  nations  may  form.  If  nations 
arm  against  each  other  for  war,  war  will  ensue  in  the  end." 

ARISTIDE  BRIAXD.  FRENCH  PREMIER— "  France  will 
-  i  k  with  her  Allies  a  means  of  eliminating  the  crushing  arma- 
ments from  which  the  peoples  of  the  world  suffer,  always  keeping 
in  mind  the  conditions  of  security  she  must  have." 

PREMIER  TAKASIN  IIAKA,  OF  JAPAN,  in  the  New 
York  World: 

"  Peace  in  the  Pacific  is  the  iii -i -lent  cry  of  t  he  Japanese  people. 
The  whole  nation  is  Btriving  to  make  still  closer  the  already  firmly 
cemented  ties  of  friendship  with  the  great  people  across  the 
Pacific,  despite  the  efforts  of  malicious  mischief-makers  on  either 
side  to  create  prejudice  and  misunderstanding. 

"Japan's  acceptance  of  President  Harding's  invitation  was 
actuated  by  her  urgent  desire  for  the  heartiest  cooperation  with 
the   United  Slates  in  older  to  realize  the  lofty  ideals  which  the 

President  had  in  view.    I  i  steem  it  also  as  a  supreme  opportunity 
hopes  of  which  have  been  cherished  for  years  -to  remove  all 

cause   of  misunderstanding  between  our  two  nations. 
"Japan  is  ready  to  concur  in  any  project  for  the  equitable 

reduction  of  armaments  which  is  consistent  with  nal  ion  a'  security, 

and  sincerely  hopes  that   the  glorious  enterprise  initiated  by  your 

President  maj   be  crowned  with  signal   success.     In   this   I  am 

firmly  Convinced  'hat    I  am  the  faithful  mouthpiece  of  the  senti- 
ment and  ■  of  the  entire  Japanese  people." 

POPE  BENEDICT  XV  "Public  opinion  of  all  countries 
regards  disarmament    ;is  the  sole  effective  and   sincere   means  of 

realizing  a  durable   peace  and   preventing  universal   financial 

ruin." 


SIR  ROBERT  L.  BORDEX,  former  Premier  of  Canada— 
"Continued  competition  in  armaments  assuredly  brings  nations 
to  the  path  that  leads  to  the  ultimate  disintegration  of  existing 
civilization,  the  foundations  of  which  have  already  been  rudely 
shaken.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  if.  to  those  who  ask  for  bread, 
civilization  gives  armaments?  In  the  boundary  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  unfortified  for  more  than  a  century,  save 
by  a  common  trust  which  has  never  been  violated,  and  in  the 
intimate  friendship  which  that  just  confidence  has  maintained 
and  strengthened,  we  have  given  to  humanity  a  lesson  which 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  determination  of  this  supreme 
question." 

GENERAL  JOHN  J.  PERSHING— " The  world  does  not 
seem  to  learn  from  experience.  It  would  appear  that  the  lessons 
of  the  past  six  years  should  be  enough  to  convince  everybody  of 
the  danger  of  nations  striding  up  and  down  the  earth  armed 
to  the  teeth.  But  no  one  nation  can  reduce  armaments  unless 
all  do. 

"The  United  States  is  not  an  aggressive  nation.  We  want  no 
territory,  and  we  have  no  designs  on  other  people.  If  other 
nations  have  the  same  attitude,  it  seems  unreasonable  not  to 
believe  that  all  would  be  willing  to  prove  it  by  consenting  to 
limit  armaments.  LTnless  some  such  move  be  made,  we  may 
well  ask  ourselves  whether  civilization  does  really  reach  a  point 
where  it  begins  to  destroy  itself,  and  whether  we  are  thus  doomed 
to  go  down  through  destructive  war  to  darkness  and  barbarism." 

JULES  J.  JUSSERAND,  FRENCH  AMBASSADOR  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES— " France  wishes  the  Conference  to 
succeed,  and  we  shall  do  evervthing  we  can  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess." 

VICE-ADMIRAL  KATO,  OF  THE  JAPANESE  NAVY— 
"Each  day  I  am  imprest  more  and  more  with  the  profound 
significance  of  the  Conference.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  for 
argument  that  the  present  competition  of  nations  in  their  arma- 
ments not  only  places  hindrance  upon  peaceful  progress,  but  also 
creates  serious  danger  of  provoking  wars." 

SIR  FREDERICK  MAURICE,  K.  C.  B.— "If  you  wish  for 
peace,  prepare  for  peace,  is  the  great  lesson  of  the  Great  War. 
Armaments  are  ineffective  as  insurance  against  war,  because 
increase  of  armaments  in  one  State  produces  corresponding  in- 
crease in  other  States.  Then  comes  the  temptation  to  make  use 
of  these  powerful  weapons.  Armaments  can  be  reduced  only  by 
general  friendly  agreement,  and  this  preparation  for  peace  is  only 
possible  if  the  public  demand  for  peace  and  for  reduction  of  non- 
productive expenditure  is  sufficiently  strong." 

PRESIDENT  HIBBEN,  OF  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 
— "The  power  of  Christianity  and  the  progress  of  civilization  are 
at  stake.  The  peace  of  the  world  hangs  upon  the  decisions  of 
the  Washington  Conference." 

SENATOR  WILLIAM  E.  BORAH  (REP.  IDAHO),  who 
originally  proposed  a  conference  with  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
on  a  reduction  of  navies — "It  is  said  that  in  order  to  have  peace 
and  disarmament  we  must  first  remove  the  causes  of  war.  I 
agree;  we  must  remove  the  causes  of  war  in  so  far  as  we  can.  Let 
us  begin,  however,  with  the  most  prolific  cause  of  war,  incitement 
to  war,  a  constant  invitation  to  war.  always  a  temptation  to  war. 
to  wit,  huge  navies — competition  in  naval  armaments. 

"So  long  as  nations  rise  and  fall,  so  long  as  peoples  are  imbued 
with  a  national  spirit  and  are  of  different  races,  so  long  as  com- 
mercial rivalry  obtains,  there  will  be  differences  between  nations; 
nations  will  have  controversies.  We  can  never  hope  to  settle 
them  all  and  see  no  more  arise.  But  suppose  that  every  battle- 
ship which  Japan  has  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  suppose  thai 
every  battle-ship-  -those  obsolete  floating  palaces  which  we  arc 
building — was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  likewise  every  battle- 
ship belonging  to  Great  Britain  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
would  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  ami  Japan  be  any  less 
fitted  to  sit  down  and  discuss  Yap  or  to  discuss  the  liberation  of 
(  Ihina?  Would  either  or  any  of  the  Powers  be  less  secure;  indeed, 
would  not   reason  and  justice  and  light  be  more  likely  to  prevail? 

"The  most  hoary-headed  lie  which  ever  tormented  the  human 

race   is   the  old.  worn-out    lie      proved    false  a   thousand    times 
that  great  armies  and  great  navies  are  assurances  of  peace." 

ADMIRAL  BRADLEY  A.  FISKE  (RET.),  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  NAVY,  (quoted  by  Senator  King)  "All 
this  talk  of  disarmament  is  absolutely  and  scientifically  wrong. 
It  is  not  in  accordance  wit  h  the  teachings  of  history.  It  is 
euphemistic  to  siart  with,  and  any  argument  that  can  be  made 
againsl  unpreparedness  can  be  made  against  disarmament." 
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From  the  U.  S 


ONE   AMERICAN   BATTLE-SHIP,   WITH  AMMUNITION,   COSTS   s43.OOO.OOO. 


"The  five  principal  naval  Powers,"  says  The  World's   Work,  "now  have  about  82.500,000,000  worth  of  ships  of  this  class  alone,  about  one  billion 

dollars'  worth  of  destroyers,  and  about  one  billion  dollars'  worth  of  submarines,  besides  hundreds  of  other  vessels  ranging  hi  cost- from  one  million 

to  ten  million  dollars  apiece.      Broadly  speaking,  this  entire   investment'  has  to  be  replaced  every  ten  years  on  account  of  obsolescence.'' 


A  CATECHISM  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 


JUST  WHAT  IS  IT  ALL  ABOUT,  this  great  gathering  in 
Washington  of  statesmen  and  expert  advisers  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth?  Most  people  know,  in  a  general  way. 
but  the  following  series  of  questions  and  answers  pre- 
sents, in  tabloid  form  condensed  from  all  current  sources  of 
information,  a  good  many  details  not  so  generally  known, 
together  with  the  salient  facts  that  everybody  will  want  to  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  Washington  Conference? 

A.  Officially  called  "The  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment," its  scope  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the 
Pacific  and  Far  East.  The  governments  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Japan.  China,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  in  response  to  Presi- 
dent Harding's  invitation,  have  sent  delegations. 

Q.  Who  pays  the  expenses? 

A.  Each  Government  pays  the  expenses  of  its  official  delega- 
tion.   As  host,  our  appropriation  is  $200,000. 

Q.   By  whom  are  the  agenda  of  the  conference  determined? 

A.  Primarily  by  our  State  Department,  through  correspon- 
dence and  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  conferring 
governments.     The  Conference  may  amend  its  own  program. 

Q.  What  agenda  are  proposed? 

A.  This  outline,  "essentially  suggestive  and  subject  to  amend- 
ments or  addition-."  was  sent  to  the  Foreign  Offices  of  invited 
governments  by  our  State  Department: 

LIa  1 1 T A  TION     OF  ARMAM  E  X  T 

1.  Limitation    of    naval     armaments,     under    which     shall      he 
discust: 

(a)  Basis  of  limitation. 

(b)  Extent. 

(c)  Fulfilment. 

(d)  Rules  for  control  of  new  agencies  of  warfare. 

(e)  Limitation  of  hind  armaments. 

Subjects 

(a)  Territorial  integrity. 

(b)  Administrative  integrity. 

(c)  Open  door     Equality  of  commercial   ami   industrial 

opporl  unities. 

(d)  Concessions,    monopolies    of    preferential    economic 

privileges. 

(e)  Development  of  railways,  including  plan-  relatin 

( 'hinese  railways. 

(f)  Preferential  railway  rat 

g    Status  of  existing  commitments. 

2.  Questions  relating  to  Siberia. 
•'!.   Mandated  Islands. 


O.   How  far  can  such  a  conference  bind  the  Powers  represented? 

A.  That  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  conclusions  reached 
and  under  what  instructions,  if  any,  the  conferees  act.  The  cus- 
tomary forms  of  action  are  "recommendations."  or  "declara- 
tions." or  "conventions,"  the  latter  two  forms  requiring  adher- 
ence or  ratification  by  the  governments.  It  is  understood  that 
the  delegates  have  no  treaty-making  functions,  but  that  the 
objective  is  to  reach  some  kind  of  an  "  understanding"  or  formula 
of  "agreement." 

Q.   How  is  such  work  organized? 

A.  Specific  subjects  are  assigned  to  commissions,  or  com- 
mittees, composed  of  authorized  delegates  to  the  Conference: 
these  organize  subcommissions  which  take  up  subjects  in  detail 
with  the  assistance  of  a  staff  of  experts,  specialists  or  advisers. 
Subcommissions  report  to  commissions,  commissions  report  to 
the  Conference  for  final  action. 

Q.   What  is  the  official  language? 

A.  Both  English  and  French. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  back  of  the  demand  for  "open  sessions"? 

A.  To  prevent  the  device  of  secret,  executive,  or  unrecorded 
sessions,  heretofore  sanctioned  by  diplomatic  usage  at  such  con- 
ferences, from  masking  the  methods  used  in  reaching  conclusions. 

Q.  What  formal  means  of  bringing  public  opinion  to  bear  upon 
such  conferences  are  usually  recognized? 

A.   Petitions,  memorials,  and  hearing-. 

Q.  Upon  what  basis  have  previous  limitations  of  armament 
been  secured? 

A.  (1)  Force.  Victors  have  imposed  degrees  of  disarmament 
upon  defeated  enemy  nations. 

2  Mutual  agreement.  For  example,  titter  the  War  of  1812, 
t  he  United  States  and  ( Ireat  Britain  in  1817,  by  an  "agreement," 
provided  for  complete  disarmament  on  the  (ireat  Lakes  boundary 
with  Canada.  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic  furnish  another 
example  After  war  between  them  had  been  averted  by  resort 
to  arbitration,  these  two  South  American  governments,  in  1903, 
-luiied  five-year  treaties  agreeing  to  submit  all  controversies  to 
arbitration,  reduce  armies  to  police  proportion-,  halt  naval- 
building  programs,  and  diminish  existing  naval  armament. 

<,).  I  la-  the  League  of  Nations  any  plan  for  the  general  reduc- 
t  ioii  of  armaments? 

A.  Not  yet.  Its  Armaments  Commission  reports  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  finding  a  practical  basis  of  agreement  among 
member  governments;  notes  that  such  important  factors  as 
Russia.  Germany  and  the  United  State-  are  not  members  of  the 
League,  and  hopes  for  results  from  the  Washington  Conference 
that  will  help  to  solve  the  world-wide  problem.  The  Assembly 
asks  governments  to  give  data  for  the  armaments  commissioi 
work  on. 

0.  What   propositions  for  limiting  national  armaments  have 

heretofore  been  disCUSt? 
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A     Principally. 

No  increase  of  present  armaments  budget. 

General  reduction  of  military  forces  and  armament. 

Holiday  in  naval  construction. 

Prohibition  of  new  kinds  of  war  weapons,  land,  sea  and 

air. 
Control  of  private  manufacture  and  traffic  in  arms. 
Government  exchanges  of  information  regarding  arma- 
ment. 

Q.   Upon  what  rocks  have  propositions  foundered? 

A.  Governments  have  different  methods  of  budget-making 
and  accounting  for  items  of  expenditure,  so  that  totals  charged  to 
armament  are  not  comparable.  It  is  hard  to  pick  out  and  define 
what  constitutes  military  forces  and  armament  for  reduction, 
separately  from  the  whole  modern  system  of  national  organiza- 
tion, industries,  strategic  railways,  etc.  Constantly  changing 
units  of  naval  efficiency  —  battle-ships,  submarines,  aircraft 
auxiliaries,  etc. — lead  experts  to  disagree  upon  a  standard  of 
estimating  or  comparing 
actual  naval  strength. 

Q.  What  other  rocks 
have  been  officially  re- 
ported? 

A.  The  impracticabil- 
ity of  limiting  research 
or  invention;  war  drives 
nations  to  use  anything 
to  win.  Nations  object 
to  any  interference  with 
their  sovereign  right, 
each  to  determine  for 
itself  its  necessities  and 
means  of  national  de- 
fense. Mutual  distrust 
of  government  policies 
behind  the  information, 
promises,  and  guaran- 
tees. 

Q  What  conditions 
favor  the  Washington 
Conference? 

A.  War  losses  and  war 
debts,  of  utterly  incom- 
prehensible size,  stagger 
nations  so  that  de- 
creased taxes  for  arm- 
ament are  demanded 
for  the  sake  of  economic 
recovery.  Belief  that  the 
("nited  States  is  now  in 
a  position  and  poten- 
tially strong  enough  to 
see  that  something  is 
done  toward  lessening 
the  burden  of  at  least 
competitive  naval  arina- 
menl  bad  not  a  little  to 
do  with  bringing  about 
the  Washington  Con- 
ference. 

(,».  What  advantage  does  the  Washington  Conference  begin 
with? 

A.   1.  This  Conference  is  comparatively  small. 

2.  On  the  question  of  limiting  naval  armament  ii  brings  together 
all  the  five  powers  Great  Britain,  (nited  States,  Japan,  France. 
Italy  -that  have  considerable  navies.  Theoretically,  a  scaling 
down  of  the  expense  pro  rata  would  seem  to  be  attainable,  pro- 
vided they  d'o  not  intend  to  fighl  one  another. 

■'!  The  Conference  seeks  to  find  ground  for  agreement  on 
national  policies  in  t  he  Pacific  and  the  Far  East  upon  which  na\  al 
and  military  programs  depend. 

1     The    humanitarian    appeal    for    the  development    of  rules 
having  t  he  force  of  international  law  is  vastly  stronger  t  baa  before 

I  he  war. 

(,).  Waal  disadvantages  appear? 

A.    I.    In    the    question    of    the    reduction    of    land    armament 

France  ami  other  European  nations  have  acute  concern,  under 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  League  of  Nations  commitments 
winch  we  do  not  share.     More  than  cooperation  in  declaring  a 

formula  for  limiting  land  armament  over  "here  may  he  asked. 

2.  Russia  and  numerous  small  stru<,'tdin<,r  nations  are  not  in  it. 

3.  The  South  Chinese  Government  group  protests  recognition 
of  the  Northern  Republic  of  China  only  in  the  Conferenci  . 
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ngs  in  such  cities  as  Montgomery,  Ala  , 
Dubuque,  la.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  El  Paso 
V    Va.,  or  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

(^.  What  have  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions  to  do  with 
armament? 

A.  Unless  conflicting  national  policies  of  exploitation  can  be 
composed  by  conference  and  diplomacy,  everybody  must  get 
ready  for  "the  next  war"  that  threatens  from  that  side  of  the 
world. 

This  last  answer  leads  logically  to  the  enlightening  catechism 
on  the  Japanese-American  phase  of  the  Conference,  presented  by 
William  Hard  in  The  New  Republic.  The  reader  will  notice  that 
Air.  Hard  mixes  with  his  generally  accepted  facts  a  few  answers 
based  largely  on  his  own  opinions.  After  dealing  briefly  with 
more  general  questions,  his  "A. B.C.  of  the  Conference"  runs: 

Q.  What  then  should  be  the  policy  of  the  friends  of  the  limiting 
of  armaments? 

A.  It  should  be  to  spend  part  of  their  time  on  the  limiting  of 

the  disagreement  be- 
tween United  States 
and  Japan. 

Q.  What  is  that  dis- 
agreement? 

A.  It  has  several  ele- 
ments. One:  the  rules  of 
conduct  to  be  followed 
in  China  by  foreign 
governments.  Two: 
the  Anglo-Japanese  al- 
liance. Three:  the  fu- 
ture security  of  China. 

Q.  Is  the  United 
States  Government  act- 
ing as  a  government  on 
Chinese  soil? 

A.  It  is.  It  is  among 
the  governments  en- 
titled to  maintain  for 
Mgn  judicial  tribunals 
and  foreign  post-offices 
in  China.  It  is  among 
the  governments  en- 
titled to  take  part  in  a 
foreign  fixing  of  customs 
duties  in  China.  It  is 
among  the  governments 
entitled  to  address  re- 
monstrances to  the  Chi- 
nese Government  if  and 
when  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment attempts  to 
impose  certain  inland 
taxes  on  foreign  goods 
in  China.  It  is  entitled 
to  these  rights  and  it 
exercises  them. 

Q.  Does  it  propose 
that  the  Washington 
( lonference  shall  abolish 

them? 

A.    It  does  not. 

Q.  From  what  foreign  rights  then  does  the  United  States 
Government  propose  that  the  Washington  Conference  shall 
liberate  China'.' 

A.  From  rights  which  are  not  general  rights  for  all  foreigners. 
but  special  rights  for  special  foreigners. 

Q.  Does  the  United  States  Government  propose  the  abolishing 
of  all  foreign  special  rights  in  China? 

A.  No.     Not  all.     Hong  Kong,  for  instance,  is  a  special  right. 

().   Who  got  the  first  special  right  in  China? 

A.  The  British— in  Hong  Kong.  By  it  they  have  made  a  place 
that  was  nothing  into  a  place  that  is  one  of  the  great  centers  of  the 
trade  of  t  he  world. 

(,).  What  sort  of  right  is  the  light  of  the  British  in  Hong  Kong? 

A.  A  territorial  right.  The  most  extreme  territorial  right 
possible.     Annexal  ion. 

(,).   What  other  ruses  of  foreign  annexation  are  there  in  ( 'hina? 

A.    The  region  north  of  the  Amur  and  east   of  the  Ussuri      to 

Russia     in  1858  and  1859.    Annam  and  [ndo-China     to  France 

in    lssl    and    1885   and    1886.      Macao      to   Portugal      in    L887. 

Formosa     to  Japan     in  L895.     And  Korea. 

(,).  Are  the  Europeans  less  active  than  the  Japanese  in  the 
annexing  and  in  the  leasing  of  Chinese  territory? 
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THE   COST   OF   ONE    U.    S    BATTLE-SHIP   WOULD   ENDOW   FOUR   UNIVERSITIES   LIKE   PRINCETON. 


A.   In  the  past  they  have  been  more  active. 

Q.  Are  we  proposing  any  general  abolition  of  special  foreign 
territorial  rights  now  existing  in  China? 

A.  No. 

{).  Why  then  do  we  seem  to  be  quarreling  with  the  Japanese 
about  their  new  special  territorial  rights  in  Kiaochau — acquired 
by  defeating  the  Germans? 

A.  Because  we  helped  to  defeat  the  Germans,  and  we  think  we 
ought  to  have  something  to  say  about  anything  taken  from  the 
Germans.  Because  the  United  States  possesses  historic  rights 
and  interests  in  China. 

Q.  But  did  we  object  to  the  Japanese  lease  at  Port  Arthur  and 
to  the  Japanese  acquisition  of  the  Russian  railway  running  north 
from  Port  Arthur  into  Manchuria? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Then  why  arc  we  disturbed  now  by  the  Japanese  lease  ol 
Kiaochau  and  by  the  Japanese  acquisition  of  the  German  rail- 
way running  west  from  Kiaochau  into  Shantung? 

A.  Because  China  lias  never  consented  to  the  transfer  of 
Kiaochau.  Because  in  the  meantime  we  think  we  have  noticed 
thai  the  Japanese  use  their  territorial  rights  and  their  railway 
rights  in  China  in  a  manner  peculiarly  disadvantageous  to  our 

interests. 

Q.  What  sort  of  interests' 
A.   Economic  interests. 

Q.     Do  we  base  political   policies  on  economic  interests;' 

A.  We  do.  The  British  made  Hong  Kong  a  free  port  and 
opened  it  to  all  ships;  and  to  all  cargoes,  of  all  nations  equally. 
We  thereupon  were  quite  able  to  endure  British  political  power 
in  China  without  protest.  Bu1  i he  Japanese-  we  think— have 
treated  our  traders  unequalh  and  unfairly  in  Manchuria.  We 
therefore  think  thai  the  Japanese  would  give  us  a  similarly  un- 
equal and  unfair  treatment  in  Shantung  and  we  regard  their 
political  power  there  with  disfavor. 

Q.  Is  tin's  t  he  whole  of  our  case  againsl  Japan  in  ( 'hina? 

A.  The  whole  of  our  case  in  ( 'hina  gro«  s  out  of  our  belief  thai 
no  matter  what  it  is  thai  the  Japanese  governmentally  yet  in 
China— whether  a  territorial  lease  or  a  railway  or  a  railway  loan 
or  a  righl  to  have  a  Japanese  appointed  to  a  posl  of  influence — 
they  use  it  with  a  peculiar  passion  for  special  privileges  for 
Japanese. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  a  special  privilege? 

A.  In  L918  the  Chinese  Government  needed  money  for  the 
Peking- Kalian  Railway.  It  borrowed  it  from  Japanese  hanks. 
Japanese  traders  are  now  to  have  a  preference  in  providing  the 
Peking-Kalgan  Railway  with  its  supplies. 

t,).  Did  the  Japanese  invent  the  idea  of  such  special  privileges 
in  business  in  China.' 

A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  Who  did? 

A.  The  French.  In  1885  the  French  persuaded  the  Chinese 
Government  to  promise  that  if  it  ever  laid  down  a  railway  in  the 


region  of  the  southern  frontier  of  China  it  would  apply  to  French 
traders  for  the  materials  for  the  railway. 

Q.   Do  we  object  to  that  sort  of  special  privilege? 

A.  We  do.  We  regard  it  as  the  worst  sort.  It  was  a  special 
privilege  based  on  locality.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  era  of 
"spheres  of  interest"'  in  China. 

Q.  What  can  we  do  to  diminish  this  friction  (in  the  case  of 
the  United  States  and  Japan)? 

A.  The  friction  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  can  he 
assuaged  in  just  three  ways  taken  together.  First :  an  abstinence 
on  our  part  from  exaggerated  charges  against  the  Japanese,  from 
capricious  interferences  with  their  normal  development  in  Asia, 
and  from  threats  against  their  security.  We  have  to  realize 
that  if  it  is  normal  for  us  to  get  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  it  is 
normal  for  the  Japanese  to  get  the  Island  of  Sakhalin. 

Q.   Will  that  not  be  a  very  hard  thing  for  us  to  realize? 

A.  Naturally.  But  it  may  save  us  the  expense  of  a  trip  by 
the  fleet  over  to  Sakhalin  to  take  it  from  the  Japanese  and  the 
annoyance  of  seeing  the  Japanese  lake  it  back  again  as  soon  as 
our  Meet  returned  to  America.  We  ought  to  calm  ourselves  on 
matters  that  we  cannot  control. 

(,).   But  will  not  the  Japanese  have  to  do  some  abstaining  too? 

A.  Yes.  Second:  an  abstinence  by  the  Japanese  from  pressing 
the  California-Japanese  immigration  squabble  and  foible  and — 
above  all — a  self-denying  ordinance  with  respect  to  China. 
They  will  have  to  give  China  a  chance  to* develop.  They  will 
have  to  abandon  their  excesses  in  special  privileges  and  unfair 
advantages  in  international  trade  in  China. 

Mr.   Hard's  conclusion   and     final     recommendations  are: 

(,).    What  can  the  Americans  do  to  make  it  a  success? 

A.  They  can  give  Japan,  Greal  Britain  and  China  every 
assurance  that  they  themselves  do  not  intend  to  take  over 
the  business  of  exploiting  China  and  thai  what  they  want  is  an 
agreemenl  by  consent  and  not  a-  a  resuH  of  coercion. 

{).    Will    they    succeed? 

A.  That  will  depend  on  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  The 
Conference  may  fail  to  begin  the  emancipation  of  ('hina  or  to 
lay  out  the  specifications  for  a  settlement  in  the  Pacific.  But 
if  it  is  properly  conducted  it  can  not  fail  to  accomplish  the  next 
hesi  thing.  It  can  not  fail  to  inform  and  arouse  public  opinion 
in  Japan.  Greal  Britain  and  tins  country  as  to  what  the  Pacific 
and  the  Far  Eastern  problems  are.  and  why  they  provoke  arma- 
ments. It  can  not  fail,  that  is.  mile--  it  conceals  some  part  of 
its  deliberations  and  conclusions  from  the  public. 

Q.  What  then  should  those  Americans  do  who  wish  the  Con- 
ference, even  if  it  fails  in  its  immediate  object,  to  succeed  in 
doing  away  with  the  obstacles  to  a  future  agreemenl  and  a 
future  effective  limitation  of  armaments? 

A.  They  should  insist  on  full  publicity  for  both  the  pro. 
ings  ami  the  conclusions  of  the  Conference. 
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By  court*. sy  of  the  Manufacturers  Aircraft  Association. 

THE  TORPEDO-PLANE   CARRYING  ITS  TORPEDO. 

The  torpedo,  launched  from  the  air,  will  travel  18,000  yards  through  the  water  to 
its  mark;  it  costs  $9000,  weighs  1700  pounds  and  carries  200  pounds  of  TNT. 


AERIAL  NAVIES  AND  ARMIES  OF 
CHEMISTS 

PRESIDENT  HARDING  lias  suggested  that  rules  for  the 
control  of  the  new  agencies  of  warfare  are  a  proper  subject 
of  discussion  at  the  Washington  Conference.  This, 
of  course,  is  partly  because  of  the  fact  that  while  the  reduction  of 
armaments  will  save  money  and  will  therefore  be  worth  while 
in  relieving  us  of  th.3  burden  of  taxation,  it  will  not  necessarily 
prevent  war.  Navies,  cannon  and  munitions,  standing  armies, 
can  be  watched  and 
limited  with  compara- 
tive ease,  but  net  sc  the 
development  of  poison- 
ous gases  and  of  military 
applications  of  electric- 
ity. Any  nation  that 
iias  trained  chemists  and 
well-equipped  dye  works 
can  turn  to  producing 
noiscn  gas  in  enormous 
quantities  in  a  few  hours. 
This  is  one  reason  for 
the  demand  that  Con- 
gress place  an  embargo 
on  German  dyes  and 
foster  the  development 
of  our  own  dye  industry. 
Since  the  war,  the  New 
York  Herald  noted  re- 
cently, all  the  leading 
Powers,  besides  develop- 
ing improved  guns  and 
projectiles  and  tanks  and 
warships  and  motor  trans- 
port, have  been  invent- 
ing new  and  terrible  weapons.  The  United  States,  we  are  told, 
now  lias  available  a  practical  aerial  torpedo,  radio  control  of  sub- 
marine torpedoes:  diphenychlorasine.  a  sneezing  gas  more  deadly 
than  that  used  in  the  late  war;  masks  and  clothing  impervious  to 
the  most  deadly  gases,  an  armored  three-seated  triplane,  mount- 
ing eight  machine-guns  and  a  37-millimeter  cannon:  it  is  develop- 
ing devices  for  dropping  3.000-pound  bombs;  illuminating  pro- 
jectiles to  light  vast  areas,  and  a  liquid  poison,  three  drops  of 
which  will  kill  on  contact.  Great  Britain  is  said  to  have  a 
deadly  new  poison  gas  which  can  be  projected  against  the  wind; 
electric  apparatus  to  explode  ammunition  far  beyond  the  lines, 
and  great  super-airplanes,  it  is  developing  plans  for  a  submarine 
torpedo  to  carry  a  ton  of  TXT:  for  flying  warships  combining  the 
characteristics  of  torpedo  boats  and  airplanes;  for  killing  by 
electricity  and  the  X-ray.  France,  which  now  has  submarine 
tanks  and  all-metal  airplanes  available,  is  -aid  U:  be  experiment- 
ing with  gigantic  aerial  bombs,  and  rockets  which  will  set  fire  to 
airplanes.  The  closing  campaign  of  the  great  war  has  been 
described  as  a  race  between  German  and  Allied  chemists,  which 
the  latter  won.  Gas,  it  has  been  said,  cost  the  American  Army 
27  3  per  cent,  of  all  it-  casualties  in  France.  To-day.  according 
to  Mr.  Theodore  M  Knappen,  who  writes  in  The  Independent, 
the  United  states  is  '  the  besl  prepared  nation  in  the  world  for 
chemical  warfare."     He  adds: 

"At  the  moment,  at  least,  we  are  supposed  to  have  lethal  gases 
of  deadly  intensity,  subject  to  almost  perfect  control  for  combat 
purposes,  which  can  not  be  resisted  by  any  gas-mask  but  one 
of  our  own  seen  i  contriving  that  at  the  same  time  will  stop  any 

gas  Known  lo  anj  potential  enemy.  Out  of  the  peace-time 
wrecking  of  war  plants,  .vhich  has  put  us  hack  lo  al.out  where 
we  W(.n.  J,,  |<)|  j  for  ,|l(.  production  of  all  armament  other  than 
smokeless  powder  and  high  explosives,  there  has  been  preserve. I 
one  plant,  or  a  great  group  of  chemical  warfare  material  plants, 


y^i" 


at  the  Fdgewood  (.Maryland)  arsenal.  In  the  quality  of  their 
deadly  product,  these  plants  are  far  ahead  of  their  war-time 
position,  and  the  skeletonized  operating  forces  could  be  expanded 
within  a  few  days  to  full  capacity.  Two  hundred  chemists 
there  work  unremittingly  in  the  search  for  new  gases  and  the 
means  to  use  and  to  foil  them.  Research,  development,  demon- 
stration, and  production  are  laboriously  carried  through  to 
perfection.  New  chemical  and  mechanical  methods  are  evolved 
and  perfected.  For  every  gas  chosen  a  hundred  are  rejected. 
There  are  only  700  men  in  the  single  gas  regiment  of  the  Army, 
but  through  the  school  for  officers  and  men  and  the  units  of  this 
regiment  it  is  purposed  in  effect  to  make  the  regular  combatant 

units  of  the  Army — 
cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery — as  well  as  the 
air  services  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  the  Navy 
itself,  chemical  warfare 
agents.  In  other  words, 
the  chemists  of  war  have 
come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  warfare  of  the 
future  will  be  chiefly 
with  chemical  weapons 
or  projectiles,  whatever 
the  designation  of  the 
arm  of  the  military  ser- 
vice that  may  use  them/' 

The  airplane  wras  "the 
eye  of  the  Army"  in  the 
last  war.  In  the  next, 
predicts  Henry  Farman. 
the  distinguished  French 
aeronaut.it  will  be  really 
the  decisive  factor.  Air- 
planes will  fight  in 
squadrons  of  100  or 
more,  he  says  in  a  New 
York  Times  article. 
Whereas  the  most  pow- 
erful German  planes  used  in  the  war  could  carry  but  half  a  ton 
of  explosives,  the  new  Goliath  type  can  transport  three  tons 
besides  its  crew  and  20  soldiers,  each  armed  with  a  machine-gun. 
Besides  their  bombing  functions,  airplane  squadrons  will  also 
play  a  decisive  part  in  the  combat  of  operations  on  the  ground. 

"Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  squadron  of  Goliaths,  each  carry- 
ing twenty  soldiers,  succeeds  in  crossing  the  enemy's  lines  without 
encountering  any  aerial  force  belonging  to  the  other  side,  or  that 
it  encounters  and  fights  and  destroys  an  enemy  force  and  is  still 
able  to  continue  on  its  mission.     What  would  it  be  able  to  do? 

"The  victorious  squadron  might  be  able  to  land  behind  the 
enemy's  lines.  In  less  than  a  couple  of  hours  a  substantial 
military  force  would  have  been  massed  in  the  enemy's  rear  and 
all  his  entrenchments  and  military  works  would  be  turned. 
The  troops  of  the  country  which  had  lost  the  supremacy  of  the 
air — the  impregnability  of  the  'air  front' — would  suddenly  find 
themselves  compelled  to  fight  on  two  fronts  at  the  same  time,  or, 
rather,  to  surrender  to  the  enemy." 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  comparative  aerial  fighting  strength 
of  the  Powers.  Aircraft  can  be  Ituilt  quickly,  and  readily  trans- 
formed from  commercial  to  military  uses.  In  estimating  potential 
aerial  strength  there  must  be  considered  the  extent  of  quantity 
industrial  production  in  each  country,  the  amount  of  raw  ma- 
terial a\  ailable,  the  state  of  the  fuel  and  lubrication  supply,  and 
the  aptitude  of  the  inhabitants  for  aeronautics.  With  these 
Consideral  ions  in  mind  our  own  Army  Air  Sen  ice  ranks  six  of  I  he 
leading  I'owers  as  follows  in  respect  In  their  aerial  strength: 

Actual  Strength  Potential  Strength 

hi  plains  in  personnel  In  planes  In  personnel 

France  Germany  United  States  United  States 
Greal  Britain  Great  Britain  Germany  Great  Britain 
United  States  fiance  Prance  Germany 
Japan  United  States  Great  Britain  Prance 
lialy  Italy  rtaly  Italy 
Japan  Japan  Japan 
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AMERICAN  ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AS  SPIRITUAL  MURDER 


A  RMAMENTS  ARE   FOR    WAR.     War  is   made   to   kill 
L\      men.      A    novel    called    "Three    Soldiers"    has    lately 
A.   \^  appeared  whose  thesis  seems  to  be  that  war  kills  not 
only  those  who  die,  but  those  who  seem  to  live.    It  is  an  indict- 
ment of  the  terrible  waste  that  follows  in  the  wake  of  war. 
Material  waste  is  bad  enough,  but  the  human  waste  is  worse,  and 
this  is  only  realized  when  the  fighting  is  done  and  the  passions 
that  bore  men  on  and  seemed  to  ennoble  them  have  died  away. 
The  book  has  its  congener  in  France  and  Germany  in  the  work 
of  Barbusse  and  Latzko.    But  as  Mr.  Ernest  Boyd  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  says  of  it,  "it  is  wonderfully  free  from  all  that 
dreary,    anti-militarist    propaganda   which 
makes   Latzko   and   Barbusse  mere  pam- 
phleteers of  the  usual  sentimental  radical 
type.        There    is    neither    sentimentality 
nor  propaganda    in   'Three  Soldiers,'    yet 
it  is  a  superb   picture  and  indictment  of 
military  life."     "If  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment   were   a  strictty    logical    affair — 
which     thank     God     it     isn't!  —  'Three 
Soldiers'    would    never    be    sent    through 
the    mails."   says   the  New   York  Herald. 
It    may    contain    error,    but    such    books 
"have  too  much  truth  in  them  to  be  perma- 
nently supprest."     Even  of  this  element  of 
error,  continues  this  writer,  "since  millions 
of  men  feel  that  way,   it  is   better  to  get 
the  matter  out  in  the  open  where   it   can 
be  faced  frankly."      "The  rulers  of   the 
world,  presidents,   prime  ministers,   diplo- 
mats, will  have  to  take  'Under  Fire'  and 
'  Three  Soldiers '  and  the  facts  they  represent 
into  account  in   any  future    international 
steps  they  take." 

In  the  discussion  of  "Three  Soldiers," 
its  author,  Mr.  John  Dos  Passos,  is 
variously  treated  as  an  artist  and  a  special 
pleader,  according,  apparently,  as  his  novel 
hits  the  special  sensitiveness  of  the  critic. 
Professional  criticism  is  supplemented 
with  personal,  drawn  in  the  latter  case 
from  the  experience  of  the  writers  in  the 
A.  E.  F.  Between  these  two  the  purpose 
of  the  book  is  differently  taken.  In  some 
cases  it  is  charged  with  being  "an  insult 
to  the  American  Army"  and  an  indignity 

to  the  dead  who  gave  then-  lives  in  a  sacred  cause.  Such  a  view 
mistakes  the  purpose  of  the  novel  exprest  in  the  very  title  of 
"  Three  Soldiers."  This  more  limited  view  is  'aken  by  Heywood 
Broun  in  the  New  York  World: 

'"Three  Soldiers'  is  distinctly  a  tale  of  disillusion.  It  is  almost 
as  bitter  a  book  as  'Under  Fire'  of  Barbusso,  altho  Dos 
Passos  has  set  himself  more  particularly  to  the  record  of  the  tor- 
tun'  of  the  soul  rather  than  of  the  body.  Indeed,  the  book  is 
larger  than  the  war  in  its  scope.  Revolt  against  authority,  the 
revolt  of  the  young  man,  is  its  theme  and  the  Army  serves  as  the 
most  convenient  symbol  of  all  the  vast  forces  which  tend  to 
break  the  will  of  the  individual.  The  story  traces  the  manner  in 
which  the  demands  of  the  Army  ride  down  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  various  characters  in  the  book.  The  author  does  not 
picture  the  Army  so  much  as  a  malevolent  force  as  one  which 
is  of  necessity  heedless  of  the  individual.  This  great  force  has 
only  one  direction  in  mind  and  it  runs  upon  a  single  track.   .   .  . 

"Our  own  political  beliefs  are  such  that  we  are  willing  to  grant 
thai  in  theory  the  iron  discipline  of  army  life  was  and  is  a  force 
calculated  to  wreck  almost  everything  in  man  which  is  free  and 
fine.  To  this  expression  of  belief  we  must  add  the  attendant 
observation  that  actually  it  did  nothing  of  the  sort  to  bugi 
numbers  of  men.     War  is  brutalizing  and  some  of  the  millions 


JOHN  DOS  PASSOS 

Whose  novel  "Three  Soldiers"  is  such  an 
indictment  of  war  that  one  critic  declares 
"every  member  of  the  Arms  Conference 
should  be  asked  to  read  a  copy  before 
taking  part  in  the  deliberations." 


come  through  untouched  by  it.  The  most  terrific  adventure  and 
ordeal  the  world  has  ever  known  lifted  its  hordes  in  the  air  and 
when  it  set  them  down  again  vast  numbers  had  not  been  changed 
spiritua'ly  by  so  much  as  a  single  hair.  Having  arrived  at  a 
theory  of  the  effects  of  war  Dos  Passos  has  been  a  little  too  ready 
to  put  all  his  characters  through  the  same  emotional  hopper. 
To  be  sur  ,  lie  makes  them  express  themselves  in  language  which 
varies  greatly,  but  fundamentally  all  are  smashed  and  in  much 
the  same  way.     The  pattern  is  too  perfect." 

Before  going  further,  it  may  be  well  to  give  in  outline  the  story 
Mr.  Dos  Passos  tells,  and  with  this  purpose  in  view  we  quote 
from  Mr.   Henry  Seidel   Cahby's  review  of    the   book,   which 

appears  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

11  John  Andrews,    Fuselli,   and    Chrisfield 
are   the  three   soldiers.       Chrisfield   is  an 
Indiana  farm  boy,  slow  and  thick,  with  a 
devil  in  him   that   has   been  roused   just 
once  in  the  past.     The  war  gives  it  power 
over  his  spirit.    He  kills  with  a  grenade  the 
officer  who  bullies  him,  is  haunted  by  fear, 
not   remorse,    deserts,    and    comes  —  one 
guesses — to  a  bad  end.    Fuselli  is  a  second- 
generation  Italian  with  no  particular  qual- 
ities except  an  ambition  to  stand  well  with 
his  friends.    He  breaks  down  because  hard 
luck  keeps  him  from  being  a  corporal,  and 
winds  up  in  the  K.  P.  with  disease  and  a 
wrecked   morale — not  that  there  was  much 
to  wreck.     John  Andrews — through  whose 
eyes  the  book  is  seen — gives  the  dominant 
motive  of  the  ston .     A  Virginian  and  a 
college  man,  intensely  musical,  and  on  the 
eve  of  creation,  the  draft  makes  a  slave  of 
him.    At  first  he  takes  it  cheerfully,  having 
a  mind  that  can  escape.     But  this  cannot 
endure.     The  petty  tyranny  of  discipline 
wears  his  nerves  till    they  begin   to  thrill 
just    when    others  are  deadening.      He  is 
wounded,  held  in  routine  after  the  armistice, 
released  for  the  paradise  of  school  training 
in  Paris,  caught  on  absence  without  leave, 
and  thrown  into  the  labor  gang.    He  deserts 
by  diving  into  the  Seine,  wanders  back  to 
love  and  music,  is  caught,  and  flung  again 
under  the  wheel  that  was  crushing  him — 
and  the  story  ends.      It  is  the  story  of  the 
caged  lark." 

The  psychology  of  the  "caged  lark"  is 
analyzed  with  even  more  spirit  by  Frances 
Hackett  in  the  New  Republic: 


1  "Andrews  was  apparently  a  young  Amer- 
ican of   the   more   highly    organized    and 
sensitive  kind  who  happened  to  take  the  war 'subjectively.'  as 
they  say.    He  brought  to  the  Army  certain  large  assumptions  of 
the  American  sort  about  justice  and  freedom  ami  equality  and 
consent.    Nothing  prepared  him  emotionally  for  me  dirty  work 
of   the  war — the  work   of  killing,  to   which  he   was  consigned. 
Not    being    emotionally    prepared    either    by  the  eircumstanc 
of  his  education  for  the  work  of  killing,  not  having  a  sense  of 
necessity  or  a  natural  aptitude  or  any  patriotic  exaltation,   he 
found   in   the  Army  an  institution  particularly  revolting.     Had 
it    been    the   Army   of   the   Civil    War  rather   than    the    Army 
of  machine  process  he  might  not  ha\e   liked  it   much   better. 
But  this  Army,  at  any  rate,  sickened  his  soul.     He  was  the  type 
of  Crusader  who  discovered  in  the  American  machine  a  scliool 
of  intolerance,   brutality  and  self-seeking,   violating  everything 
he  had  ever  been   taught  of  equality  and  freedom  and  o  Qfeeui 
and  a!!  the  other  shibboleths  of  democracy.    So  long  as  he  kepi 
his  faith" in  these  shibboleths,  which  he  did  to  the  end.  he  was  B 
sick  soul,  with  the  Y  men  and  the  officers  as  the  worst  emetics 
of  all.    And,  naturally,  not  trying  to  get  out  of  the  dirty  worl. 
those  arts  of  favor  or  bluff  or  solicitation  to  which  mosl  peo 
stoop  tinder  duress,  Andrews  never  did  acquire  that  full  app 
ciation  of  the  arduous  tasks  of  the  (!.  H.  ().,  those  difficult  and 
delicate  activities  of  the  Crillon,   those  brow-knitting  agonies 
of  the  intelligentzia,  with  which  so  many  publicists  have  sym- 
pathy.    Andrews  kicked  against  the  pricks.     lie  resented  cleaning 
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windows,  drilling,  handling  garbage,  chasing  cooties.  He  felt 
affronted  by  thesweel  5?  man.  the  whining  Y  man.  the  jolly-em- 
along  Y  man.  the  Christly  Y  man.  He  never  completely  grasped 
the  importance  of  saluting  instantaneously,  of  giving  orders 
with  gusto,  of  taking  orders  with  equanimity.  He  had,  on  the 
whole,  that  attitude  toward  war  which  is  reasonable  as  regards 
culture  and  unserviceable  as  regards  the  modern  state.  YVe  like 
it  when  Tolstoi  has  it.  concerning  a  war  a  hundred  years  old." 

The  opposite  side  has  been  taken  largely  by  contributors  to 
the  Xew  York  Times,  the  chief  of  whom  is  Mr.  Coningsby  Daw- 
son, who.  however,  served  in  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force. 
In  a  long  review  Mr.  Dawson  characterizes  the  book  as  one  that 
would  have  caused  its  author's  arrest  if  written  during  the  war. 
•"  If  the  purpose  of  Mr.  John  Dos  Passos  in  writing  'Three  Sol- 
diers '  was  to  expose  what  he  considered  to  be  a  nation-wide  injus- 
tice,"  says  Mr.  Dawson,  "he  seems  to  the  reviewer  to  have 
achieved  a  nation-wide  insult."  Selecting  one  of  the  book's 
episodes,  Mr.  Dawson  reprints  it  as  something  that  might  have 
happened,  but  as  "emphatically  not  a  part  of  any  army  system," 
and  "the  moment  they  were  discovered  they  were  punished." 
With  a  word  of  introduction: 

'The  war  is  ended  and  Andreirs,  still  in  uniform,  has  been 
permitted  to  study  music  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  has  not  yet  been 
demobilized  and.  in  order  to  please  a  French  girl,  having  foolishly 
omitted  to  obtain  a  leave-warrant,  has  accompanied  her  for  a 
day's  outing  to  Chartres.  There  he  has  been  picked  up  by 
the  military  police  and  is  awaiting  in  the  guardhouse  the  arrival 
of  an  officer. 

'  Handsome  sat  witli  his  elbows  on  the  table  and  his  chin  in  his  beefy 
hands.  His  face  was  flushed  crimson,  but  the  skin  was  softly  molded,  like  a 
woman's. 

The  light  in  the  room  was  beginning  to  grow  gray. 

'  Handsome  and   Bill  Huggis  stood   up.     A  young  officer,  with  clearly 
marked  features  and  a  campaign  hat  worn  a  little  on  one  side,  came  in, 
stood  with  his  feet  wide  apart  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Andrews  went  up  to  him. 

"  I'm  in  the  Sorbonne  detachment.  Lieutenant,  stationed  in  Paris." 
"  Don't  you  know  enough  to  salute''  "  said  the  officer,  looking  him  up  and 
down.     "One  of  you  men  teach  him  to  salute."  he  said  slowly. 

'  Handsome  made  a  step  toward  Andrews  and  hit  him  with  his  fist  be- 
tween the  eyes.  There  was  a  flash  of  light  and  the  room  swung  round, 
and  i  here  was  a  splitting  crash  as  liis  head  struck  the  floor.  He  got  to  his 
fnt  The  fist  hit  him  in  the  same  place,  blinding  him.  the  three  figures 
and  the  bright  oblong  of  the  window  swung  round.  A  chair  crashed  down 
with  him,  and  a  hard  rap  in  the  back  of-his  skull  brought  momentary  black- 
ness. 

"That's  enough,  let  him  be,"  he  heard  a  voice  far  away  at  the  end  of  a 
black  tunnel. 

'  A  great  weight  seemed  to  be  holding  him  down  as  he  struggled  to  get  up. 
blinded  by  tears  and  blood.  Rending  pains  darted  like  arrows  through  his 
head.     There  were  handcuffs  on  his  wrists. 

'  "  <  lit  up,"  snarled  a  voice. 
He  got  to  his  feet,  faint  light  came  through  the  streaming  tears  in  his 

His  forehead  flamed  as  if  hot  coals  were  being  prest  against  it. 
"  Prisoner,  attention!"  shouted  the  officer's  voice.     "March!" 
'Automatically  Andrews  lifted  one  foot  and  then  the  other.     He  felt  in 
his  face  the  cool  air  of  the  street.     On  either  side  of  him  were  the  hard 
step^.  of  the  M.  P.'s.     Within  him  a  nightmare  voice  was  shrieking,  shriek- 
ing.' " 

If  the  picture  is  false,  says  Mr.  Dawson,  meaning  the  whole 
book,  "the  ciiuie  of  presenting  it  is  unpardonable" — 

"Win  liter  it  be  false  or  true  will  not  take  long  to  discover,  for 
there  are  millions  of  men  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  who 
have  the  knowledge  either  to  brand  it  as  a  lie  or  to  acclaim  it  as  a 
heroic  revelation." 

And   il    hasn't.      The   press  has   teemed   with  statements  from 

men  who  claim  first-hand  knowledge,  and  it  must  be  confessed  thai 
the  majority  support  the  author  of  the  book.     A  long  review  in 

I  he  X 'it  i  an  signed  "Three  Other  Soldiers"  con  I  it  ins  t  his: 

"It  is  an  ironical  fact  thai  Dos  I'  hows  how  the  efficiency 

of  the  Army  mighi  actually  have  been  increased.  The  War 
College  could  learn  much  from  him  if  ii  tried;  both  from  his  dis- 
closures of  vast  reservoirs  of  energy  which  the  Arm.v  did  not  tap, 
and  from  his  display  of  sources  of  friction  which  can  lie  removed. 

All  of  the  characters  in  'Three  Soldiers,'  with  the  one  exception 
of  an  unassimilated  Xew  York  Jew,  were  patriotic  al  I  he  begin- 
ning. They  broughl  from  civ  il  life  the  enthusiasm,  the  generosity 
and  the  naivete"  which  constitute  the  charm  of  American  youth. 


But  the  Army  made  no  attempt  to  assimilate  and  utilize  these 
forces.  It  assumed  the  character  of  its  citizen  soldiers  to  be  identi- 
cal -with  that  of  the  professional  soldiers  of  peace  time.  It  taught 
them  the  maxims  of  the  establishment:  'Ye've  got  to  be  hard- 
boiled  to  get  on  in  this  Army';  'If  ye  once  get  in  wrong  in  this 
damned  Army — it's  hell';  'If  ye  can't  get  away  with  it,  ye're 
S.  O.  L.'  They  suddenly  found  a  new.  hard  set  of  cynical  rules  of 
conduct  substituted  for  the  ethical  standards  of  their  homes. 
In  this  sifting  atmosphere  of  self-seeking,  callousness,  and  favorit- 
ism, the  weaker  were  corrupted  and  the  stronger  could  achieve 
nothing  better  than  wearied  resignation  to  anything  that  might 
befall  them  in  'this  man's  Army.'  The  lofty  ideals  for  which 
America  was  supposed  to  be  fighting  were  obscured  to  an  extent 
which  would  have  shocked  a  civilian  eavesdropper  at  an  army 
mess  in  France.  No  one  will  know  how  much  energy  and  good- 
will were  thus  lost  to  the  national  cause." 

Mr.  Will  Irwin,  in  a  brief  review  for  the  New  York  Tribune, 
declares  that  "it's  war.  for  the  first  time  in  English,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  plain  doughboy."    Adding: 

"Probably  the  main  criticism  of  the  truth  in  Mr.  Dos  Passos's 
picture  is  the  fact  that  he  doesn't  draw  a  single  decent  officer. 
They  are  either  mere  annoying  shadoAvs  or  brutes.  But  I  wonder 
if  that  is  not  how  the  average  private  soldier  regards  his  officer, 
after  all.  He  has  attacked  the  problem  of  war  vs.  society  at  a 
new  angle.  He  shows  neither  its  pure  physical  horrors  nor  yet 
its  sentimental  horrors,  but  its  mental  horror — that  men  should 
be  made,  machines." 

A  contributor  to  the  "Bowling  Green  "column  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  feels  resentment  that  the  book  makes  it  appear  that 
"the  artists  of  the  world  hate  war  and  fare  worse  than  other  men 
with  regard  to  treatment  and  duties,  because  of  their  fineness, 
their  vision,  their  nobility."    He  goes  on: 

"It  is  regrettable  that  you  should  not  recall,  for  example,  thai 
Siegfried  Sassoon  was  a  most  efficient  officer,  that  David  Bone 
was  the  last  man  to  leave  his  ship.  What  I  am  getting  at  is. 
that  the  man  who  wrote  'Three  Soldiers'  (and  it  is  emphatically 
not  to  be  compared  with  'Men  in  War,'  by  Latzko  is  the  sort 
who  would  produce  peace  stories  such  as  that  thing,  'The  World's 
Illusion.'  or  the  works  of  Fannie  Hurst,  or  'Hunger.'  .  .  . 

"The  men  of  my  generation  of  Yale  were  those  most  heavily 
engaged.  Among  them  all  is  a  vivid  disgust  for  the  whole  busi- 
ness. But  they  don't  take  their  moral  underwear  off  in  public 
about  it — nor  do  I  believe  that   those  wdio  do  are  'artists.' 

Another  writer,  addressing  the  New  York   Times,  charges; 

"Let  one  who  sawr  the  good  part  of  the  late  war,  the  interesting 
and  instructive  incidents,  the  admirable  traits  of  human  nature 
in  the  raw.  but  try  to  have  his  experiences  and  conclusions  pub- 
lished, and  his  paper  comes  back  with  the  advice  that  such 
material  is  not  wanted  at  this  time.  Let  one  who  libels  and 
maligns  America's  young  manhood,  deliberately  lies  about  con- 
ditions and  falsely  represents  facts  and  the  Army  in  a  driveling, 
whining  dog-robbing  way,  present  his  matter  and  it  is  seized  by 
the  publisher  and  guaranteed  of  success  by  the  press." 

The  book,  as  is  quite  natural,  practically  misses  attention  as 
a  work  of  art.  Its  message  is  doubtless  too  burning  for  the 
moment  at  least.  The  Freeman,  however,  is  not  thus  oblivious. 
It  speaks  of  Mr.  Dawson's  assumption  thai  "the  novelisl  musl 
have  a  'purpose.'  that  this  purpose  is  not  artistic,  bul  sociological, 
and  that  the  only  question  to  lie  answered  is  whether  he  litis 
achieved  it."    ( 'ontinuiug: 

"The  same  idea  is  emphasized  in  (he  editorial  comment  in 
which  the  New  York  Times  returned  to  the  subject.  There, 
however,  the  additional  argument  is  introduced,  thai  the  book 
must  be  condemned,  not  because  the  editor  considers  thai  it  is 
badly  written,  nor  even  because  il  does  not  achiev .  some  specific 
utilitarian  purpose,  but  because  it  will  please  three  classes  of 
people  who  happen  to  be  objectionable  to  the  writer  of  the 
editorial.  The  first  two  classes  are  the  pacifists  and  the  '(!er- 
mans  and  pro-Germans';  the  third  is  worthy  of  special  note, 
sowi  quote  the  text.  A  third  group  of  laudators  is  thai  of 
readers  indifferenl  to  whal  is  written,  so  long  as  il  is  well  writ- 
ten, and  there  is  nodoubl  thai  John  Dos  Passos  can  write  well.' 

"Such  is  eiirrenl  literary  criticism  as  expounded  by  the  prac- 
tise of  a  prominent  reviewer  and  by  the  precepts  of  an  editorial 
in  the  chief  daily  paper  of  our  largest  American  city." 
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"LIVING  APPEALS"  FOR  DISARMAMENT 

THE  COST  OF  WAR  is  no  better  illustrated,  we  are  told, 
than  by  the  number  of  disabled  veterans  whom  the 
American  Red  Cross  is  supporting,  and  by  the  number 
of  families  of  ex-service  men  still  dependent  on  that  organization 
for  their  food  and  clothing.  In  both  Europe  and  America  the 
halt  and  the  maimed,  the  sick  and  the  hungry  form  "a  living 
appeal  for  disarmament  which  the  governments  of  the  world 
must  heed  and  which  the  Conference  can  not  refuse."  Not  least 
among  the  sufferers  from  the  World  War,  whose  voices  should 
be  heard  in  Washington,  runs  a  commentary,  are  "the  children 


who  must  carry  to  the  end  of  their  lives   a 

had  no  part  in  making."     In 

Europe  whole   communities 

strained  the  resources  of  the 

American    Red    Cross    and 

the  generosity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.    In  this  country 

1,500,000  ex-service  men  and 

their  families  were  cared  for 

during  the  past  year  by  the 

society,  according  to  its  an- 
nual report,  just  issued.  And 

the  end  is   not  yet,  nor  in 

sight,  for  we  are  told  that 
,in  the  number  of  veterans 
•aided  there  was  "an  increase 
>  of  793  per  cent,  over  the  year 
■  following  the  armistice,"  and 

that  "a  continuation  of  the 

increase    is     expected    next 

year  and  for  the  succeeding 

five  years."      This  is  said  to 

be  one  of  the  chief  reasons 

why     the     organization      is 

appealing    to     the    country 

for  7,000.000  members  dur- 
ing the  1922  roll  call,  which 

began  yesterday  and  will  con- 
tinue to  November  24.      In 

2,397  communities  as  many 

Red  Cross  chapters  have  been 

caring  for  veterans  and  thus 

paying  part   of  the   cost  of 

war.  According  to  the  report, 


burden   which    thev 


Die  Red  Cross  is  spending 
Ten  Million  Dollars  a^Vear 
to  help  the  ex-service  man 
and  his  family  — 

Annual  Rpll  Call  ^O^VM-y^^qii 


to  meet  the  need  that  exists,  the  membership  must  be  greatly  in- 
creased this  year."  Happily,  notes  the  New  York  Globe,  the 
Red  Cross  has  so  far  escaped  the  reaction  which  set  in  after  the 
armistice. 

"The  service  it  was  able  to  render  during  the  period  of  strife 
was  so  fundamental  that  it  has  been  enabled  to  continue.  An- 
other year  is  ending,  however,  and  once  more  the  organization 
must  show  its  right  to  live.  Its  claim  to  popular  support  is  based 
on  its  works.  These  are  numerous  and  significant.  Most  impor- 
tant, perhaps,  is  the  medical  service  extended  to  former  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  are  patients  in  government  hospitals.  The  kind  of 
assistance  which  an  intelligent  and  generous  family  would  give 
its    own    sons    is   afforded    by    the    Red  Cross.     Nearly  eight 

thousand  service  men  were 
thus  befriended  during  the 
vear." 


In  addition  to  its  home 
work,  which  includes,  besides 
help  for  ex-service  men,  as- 
sistance for  those  suffering 
from  natural  disasters,  the 
Red  Cross  has  largely  aided 
in  Eastern  Europe,  in  Italy 
and  in  France,  where  the 
receding  tide  of  Avar  has  left 
millions  of  helpless  victims. 
Chief  among  the  charges  of 
the  "Greatest  Mother"  are 
the  children,  and  the  women 
of  1,613  chapters  are  still 
carrying  on,  we  are  told,  the 
production  of  garments  for 
the  sacrificial  victims.  Last 
year  1,317,528  surgical  dress- 
ings, 56,486  layettes,  and 
551.680  garments  were  made 
and  shipped  to  Europe. 
Moreover,  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  American 
Friends'  Relief  Committee, 
they  are  collecting  used  gar- 
ments and  shoes  of  all  kinds 
to  be  shipped  abroad  for  the 
millions  of  children  in  East- 
ern and  Central  Europe  "  who 
have  not  even  rags  to  clothe 


"This       Service       has       COSt  Courtesy  of  the  American  Red  Cros,. 

$10,000,000  during  the  last 

twelve  months.  At  the  1 ,692  hospitals  where  26,300  disabled  men 
are  under  care,  the  Red  Cross  has  supplemented  the  work  of  the 
hospital  staffs.  It  has  provided  recreation  in  the  form  of  theaters, 
ball-games,  motor-rides,  summer  camping-trips  and  small  luxu- 
ries, such  as  books,  magazines  and  cigarets.  It  has  assisted  the 
men  in  putting  through  their  claims  for  government  compensation. 
It  has  made  32,495  loans  of  money  to  men  entering  Federal  voca- 
tional training,  pending  the  arrival  of  their  compensation  checks. 
"The  country's  largest  chapter,  in  New  York  City,  has  placed 
4.000  jobless  ex-service  men  in  positions  during  1921.  Worry 
caused  by  unemployment  and  the  resultant  inability  to  take  care 
of  themselves  and  their  families  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  appalling  increase  in  the  number  of  mentally  disabled.  Prompt 
ministrations  on  the  part  of  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service  have 
kepi  this  number  from  being  considerably  larger  than  it  is.  Every 
month  the  Home  Service  has  aided  the  families  of  129.215  ex-ser- 
vice men  and  14,574  men  of  the  peace-time  Army  and  Navy." 

"The  highest  and  greatest  obligation  that  the  nation  and  the 
American  Red  Cross  face  to-day."  says  The  Labor  Clarion  (San 
Francisco),  "is  the  problem  <>f  the  disabled  service  man.  The 
number  of  these  men  is  increasing  continually,  and  an  average  of 
a  thousand  a  month  are  reporting  for  hospital  treatment." 
Obviously,  then,  "if  the  work  is  to  be  continued  and  expanded 


themselves  in  this  winter." 
In  Austria,  where  in  the  be- 
ginning of  last  year  need  was  most  urgent  because  of  the  economic 
collapse  of  the  country  and  the  threatened  destruction  of  child  life, 
the  American  Red  Cross  distributed  food,  clothing  and  medical 
supplies  to  500.000  persons,  mostly  children:  furnished  employ- 
ment in  garment-making  to  40.000  native  women;  provided 
25,000,000  francs'  worth  of  medical  and  other  supplies  to  235 
hospitals;  3,800  beds  to  institutions  caring  for  27.000  children, 
and  assisted  other  organizations  reaching  107,000  people.  Else- 
where on  the  Continent  the  organization  has  brought  relief  to 
numberless  hordes  of  refugees,  and  "is  still  carrying  on." 

But  its  good  work  can  be  continued  only  by  universal  and 
whole-hearted  support  on  the  part  of  the  entire  nation,  writes 
Major  Merritte  W.  Ireland  in  a  message  to  the  Red  Crass 
Bulletin,  appealing  for  increased  membership  in  the  organi- 
zation.    So  he  wrii 

"In  appreciative  recognition  of  its  splendid  achievements  in 
the  past,  and  tli  incalculable  good  that  it  can  do  in  the  future 
for  the  personnel  of  the  Army  alone,  1  urge  upon  every  member 
who  lias  he  n  affiliated  with  the  Society,  during  or  since  the 
war.  to  keep  alive  his  or  her  active  membership  therein  and.  in 
addition,  vigorously  to  support  the  campaign  for  new  membi 
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PEACE  CRUSADE  UNITING  THE  CREEDS 

r   ■~^HE   "Nl.Y    BASIS  for  international  peace  is  human 

brotherhood,  and  the  accomplishment  of  that  bond  "is 

J_     a  challenj  be  churches  of  the  world."'     So  -poke 

i  Chinese  delegate  to  the  Administrative  Commit- 

ineil  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
which  was  ailed  to  unite  the  religious   forces  of   the 

world  in  favor  of  disarmament.     That  challenge  has  been  ac- 
ted, and  it  ,  ury  on  the  moral  revulsion 
war  that  -lews.  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  united  for 
are  told,  they  ha\  e  never  before  been  united 
for  any  other  pu       -         Vet  it  was  a  soldier  w  ho  first  pointed  out 
irtunity"  o'  the  churches  to  prevent  another 
moral  breakdown  of  humanity.    "  If  the  clergymen  of  the  United 
ant  to  -             .  limitation  of  armaments,  they  can  do  it 
now.  without  .furt!            ste  of  time.'    wrote  General  Tasker  11. 
3s  in  a  publi                        -    -  me  months  ago  to  the  churc     - 
ntry.     A-  quoted  in  these  pages  last.  June,  General 
id   further  that    "the  responsibility   is  entirely   on   the 
professing  Christians  of  the  United  Mates.     If  another  war  like 
the                 -    >uld  come,  they  will  be  responsible  for  every  drop 
of          [s                            ry  dollar  wasted." 

Thus  the  issue  has  been  -  y  before  the  religious 

■  untry.  and  every  branch  of  religious  faith  repre- 
sented in  the  United  States  has  enlisted,  itself  in  what  is  de- 
seriU  d  a-  "  ;':•  c  »mmon  cause  of  humanity."  So.  with  "harrow- 
ing  memories  of  the  ten  million  men  who  laid  down  their  lives 
in  the  awful  holocaust  from  which  we  have  just  emerged,  and. 
most  of  all.  of  the  aftermath  of  bitterness,  suspicion  and  hate 
which  pervade  all  lands."  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  has  issued  to  150,000  churches  a  call  to 
prayer  and  consecration  in  behalf  of  the  Conference.  In  this 
opportune  hour,  runs  the  appeal. 

'Let  shrink  from  proclaiming  unequivocally  that  war 

is  not  a  necessity,  that  the  pacific  settlement  of  every  interna- 
tional question  s  poss  .  that  a  warless  world  can  really  be 
achieved.  Our  witness  must  be  unmistakable  that  force  is  not 
the  final  arbiter  among  the  nations,  but  that  justice,  reason  and 

.,l-\\  ill  can  i  'heir  life  as  well  as  the  life  o(  individual 

men.  To  continue  to  point  to  the  mailed  tist  as  our  ultimate 
reliance  and  .  a  program  of  mutual  distrust  and  fear  is 

undermine  the  very  foundation  of  our  Christian  faith." 

Similarly  convinced  of  the  supreme  importance  of  lifting  the 
burden  of  armaments  from  the  world,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  has  also  issued  a  statement  recalling  Pope  Benedict's 
appeal  uad  commending  the  spirit  of  the  Conference, 

and  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  ami  the  United 

ss  in  active  sympathy  with  the 
movement.     And  while  hearts  are  turned  to  Washington,  u 
the  Duluth  //,;-.(/•/.  "Catholics  and  Protestants,  -lews  and  Gen- 
tiles -all  humanity  e\  <r\  where  should  be  praying,  as  it  is  longing, 
that  this  Confi  uded  that  its  achievements  will 

be  real  and    lastii  s   t.>  realize   that    peace  and  good-will 

toward  which,  with  bleeding  footsteps,  tired  mankind  lias  been 
painfully  toiling  for  nineteen  hundred  years." 

But  the  tin  »untry  will  not  content 

tii.  3  with  praying  behind  the  scenes  and  waiting  for  a 

irdofho]  -  senting  all  churches  wfll 

-lit   in   Washington   to  watch   the  play  of  international 
f,,r.  bush  a  clearing  house  which  will  gather  and  dis- 

nation  regarding  the  Conf  and  attempt  to 

••unit,  and  ma  date  through  the  member  groups  the  over- 

whelming sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  Mates  La  favor 
rmamei  It  goes  without  saying  that  no 

,tn  will  I  by  the  churches;  but  because 

the  solution  of  the  whole  problem  of  disarmament  depends 
directly  upon  spiritual  issues,  rather  than    upon    mat.  rial   and 
>ns,    observes    Z  •'■'    Methodist) 


"the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  deliberations  at  Washington 
if  the  utmost  importance."    And  it  is  the  preachers  who 

are  almost,  if  not  altogether,  "the  key  men  in  this  niighty  ma 
which  has  passed,  we  may  almost  say  escaped,  the  wretched  staeo 
of  petty  polities."  declare-  gelisL    "None  but 

those  who  have  Cod's  outlook  on  the  world  and  life  can  cope 
with  an  issue  so  immense."  Moreover,  "if  the  pulpit  is  silent 
now.  it  will  forfeit  its  reputation  for  insight,  foresight  and  proph- 
.  cy,  and  throw  away  its  spiritual  leadership.  Brethren,  the  hour 
is  lure — strike!" 

In  these  days  and  weeks  when  the  fate  of  humanity  will  be 
hanging  in  the  balance,  "who  should  proclaim  the  only  saving 
ideals  for  men  and  for  nations  if  not  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ." 
asks    The    <  undenominational).     Where    shall 

we  look  for  the  vision  and  the  leadership  that  alone  can  save  the 
nations  from  the  sin  oi  war.  if  not  to   the   Christian    Church? 
we  are  told. 

"If  the  world  is  to  be  saved  from  the  financial  bankruptcy 
of  exc<  ssive  armaments,  from  the  political  chaos  of  suffering  and 

rebellious  classes,  and  from  the  moral  tragedy  of  war  after  war. 
we         -        apple  with  the  sin  itself.     Were  the  heart  and  will  of 
the  rations  right,  the  practical  problems  in  the  establishment 
a  warless  world  could  be  easily  solved. 

"Whatever  may  or  may  not  be  the  inner  spirit  and  attitude 
of  other  nations,  we  Americans  are  directly  responsible"  for  the 
spirit  and  the  purposes  of  our  own.   .   .  . 

••In  order  that  President  Harding's  great  Conference  may 
atly  succeed,  there  is  pressing  need  of  a  wholesome,  friendly 
atmosphere  throughout  our  land,  banishing  the  deadly  mutual 
suspicions  and  fear  and  intrigues  that  so  often  determine  the 
conferences  and  policies  of  nations.  We  must  seek,  indeed,  to 
understand  the  facts  of  the  actual  world,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must  be  inspired  by  the  ideals  of  the  Golden  Ride  and  of 
universal  brotherhood." 

Hopeful  of  good  result.  The  Lutheran  states  that  the  call 
for  the  Conference  is  a  people's  call— in  reality  "a  people's 
prayer.  '  Along  with  that  prayer"wfll  come  a  hatred  against 
war.  and  when  that  is  born  in  human  hearts.  Cod  will  have 
answered   the  prayer  of  his  people." 

Nor  is  America  the  only  land  where  the  religious  forces  are  cry- 
ing out  for  peace.    At  a  great  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship  through  the  Churc      - 
held  in  Geneva  in  September  the  representatives  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  twenty-three  countries  voted  to  observe  last  Sunday 
as  Disarmament  Day.  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  F 
dent  of  the  Alliance,  sent  out  an  appeal  to  the  churches 
world  to  join  in  prayer  for  the  movement.    Those  countries  wl 
representatives  have  assured  their  cooperation  are.  besides  Amer- 
ica: Great  Britain.  Denmark.  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy, 
Norway,    Sweden.    Switzerland.    Finland.     Belgium.    Fsthonia. 
Greece,    Austria.  C/.echo-Slovakia.  Roumania.  Jugo-Slavia,  Bul- 
garia. Japan,  Turkey.  Spain  and  Portugal.    At  a  recent  national 

nference,  the  Christian  women  of  the  United  Kingdom,  - 
The  Christian  Herald,  "adopted  a  ringing  resolution  calling  for 
disarmament,  and  declaring  that  th<  ■:'  great  armies  and 

navies  and  their  accompaniments,  has  become  a  burden  so  heavy 
that  it  is  wrecking  the  world  and  can  no  longer  be  borne."  Many 
other  organizations  have  joined  hands  with  the  Church  in  pi 
i:ii:  for  a  proper  approach  to  the  Conference  and  for  a  successful 
16  of  it-  discussions.  In  this  country  the  American  Federation 
has  collaborated  with  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  in  sending  out  a  joint  mess 
declaring: 

••The  hour  has  struck  to  make  good  our  faith  in  democracy, 
to  bring  Buocess  to  a  great  constructive  movement  in  winch 
labor  has  ever  been  'he  leader.   .   .   .   Let  the  International  I 
armament   Conference  know  that    the  heart   of  America  1 
high  in  determination.     Let  this  be  America's  great 

atkra,  America's  landate,  Amen 

faith  f<»r  the  peace  <>f  the  world." 
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Buy  25*Less  Coal 

This  Winter 

And,  at  the  same  time  secure  more  uniform  heat,  steady  hot  water 
supply,  speedier  starting  up  of  heat  in  the  morning,  less  ash  to 
handle,  elimination  of  coal  gases.  Accomplish  all  these  things  at  once, 
by  installing  in  your  furnace  or  heating  plant  the  scientific  device 
that's  guaranteed  to  reduce  your  fuel  consumption  25%  or  more. 


GOOD  HEAT  WASTED  UP 
THE  CHIMNEY 

IN  the  average  heating  plant,  a 
big  percentage  of  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  the  burning  of  fuel  is 
wasted  outright.  It's  allowed  to 
escape  up  the  chimney  in  the  form 
of  gases.  It  would  be  hard  to 
estimate  just  what  these  losses 
amount  to.  It  has  been  declared 
that,  could  these  gases  be  diverted 
to  another  furnace  and  consumed, 
the  second  furnace  would  give  out 
practically  as  much  heat  as  the  one 
that  generated  the  gases. 

Now,  these  gases  are  actually  a 
part  of  your  fuel,  because,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  oxygen, 
further  combustion  takes  place  and 
they  are  consumed.  And,  combus- 
tion, as  any  scientist  will  tell  you,  is 
the  source  of  all  heat. 

HOW  THIS  WASTE  HEAT 
MAY  BE  SAVED 

It  seems  a  simple  thing,  doesn't  it,  to  cut 
off  the  escape  of  these  heat-bearing  gases, 
and  send  them  back  into  the  furnace  again 
to  be  burned?  Yet,  until  the  invention  of 
Burnall,  this  had  never  been  found  possible. 
Partly  because  no  one  ever  before  found  a 
way  to  provide  sufficient  oxygen  to  burn  up 
all  the  gases. 

But,  Burnall,  at  the  same  time  it  is 
capturing  the  fleeing  gases,  is  mixing  them 
with  fresh  oxygen  and  driving  them  back 
into  the  fire  to  be  consumed.  Thus  it  is 
materially  increasing  the  heat  produced 
from  the  amount  of  fuel  used.  This  means, 
in  short,  more  heat  from  less  coal. 

WHAT  IS  BURNALL? 

It  is  a  simply  constructed  metal  device 
which  can  be  attached  to  the  smoke  pipe  of 
any  boiler,  furnace  or  stove.  No    tearing- 


down  or  rebuilding  required.  Once  at- 
tached, it  needs  no  adjusting,  cleaning  or 
attention  of  any  kind.  It  does  its  work  auto- 
matically, steadily,  day  and  night.  It  is 
indestructible,  no  parts  to  renew. 

ITS  RESULTS  INSTANTLY 
NOTICEABLE 

The  heat  will  be  even  and  uniform.  It  will 
hold  practically  throughout  the  night  with 
banked  fires.  It  will  come  to  normal  in  the 
morning  in  less  than  a  quaiter  of  the  time 
usually  required.  Instead  of  starting  your 
fires  at  5  o'clock  in  order  to  get  a  full  head 
by  7,  you  may,  with  Burnall,  start  at  6:30. 

You  will  always  have  an  ample  supply  of 
hot  water  at  the  taps.  In  consequence,  your 
water  bill  will  be  reduced  and  the  "no  hot 
water"  complaint  will  disappear. 

Your  ash  will  be  reduced  15  to  50  per 
cent.,  which  means  lower  handling  cost. 
Clinkers  will  be  reduced,  which  means  much 
longer  life  for  grate  bars. 

The  life  of  the  whole  plant  will  be  length- 
ened, because,  with  uniform  heat,  the 
destructive  processes  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction, which  come  with  the  alternate 
superheating  and  chilling  of  iron,  are 
materially  lessened. 

Burnall  is  moderate  in  price  and  very 
quickly  earns  back  its  installation  cost  in 
saved  fuel.  It  comes  in  sizes  to  fit  all  makes 
of  hot  air  furnaces,  steam  boilers,  hot  water 
boilers,  hot  water  heaters.  We  gladly  sub- 
mit estimates  without  obligation. 

THE  BURNALL  GUARANTEE 

We  install  Burnall  with  the  positive  writ- 
ten guarantee  of  at  least  25^c  fuel  saving 
or  remove  Burnall  at  no  expense  to  you. 

"40  PER  CENT  SAVED" 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Cleveland 
P.  Manning,  who  manages  the  properties  of 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Baltimore,  Md., 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  typical  of 
the  experience  of  many  Burnall  owners. 

"During  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1917, 
I  had  eight  Burnalls  installed  on  hot  water 
heaters,  and  an  actual  test  made  in  each 


case.  The  average  saving  was  about  40% 
and  there  was  more  hot  water,  less  ashes 
and  clinkers,  and  the  heaters  required  less 
attention. 

"Since  that  time,  I  have  installed  eight 
more  Burnalls  on  the  larger  boilers  of  my 
buildings,  making  sixteen  installations  in  all. 

"  Considering  that  these  were  made  on  ten 
different  buildings,  handled  by  different 
firemen,  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that 
Burnall  is  an  unqualified  success." 

LONG  LIST  OF  USERS 

Hundreds  of  individuals  and  business  or- 
ganizations have  expressed  their  satisfaction 
over  the  savings  made  by  Burnall.  Here 
are  a  very  few: 

Columbia  Trust  Company;  Coin 
Exchange  Bank  (several  branches); 
Joseph  Shenk  (over  70  Burnalls  in 
apartment  houses) ;  Weil  &  Mayer  (40 
Burnalls);  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works; 
United  Cigar  Stores  Co.;  Colonial 
Hotel;  Children's  Aid  Society;  Jeffer- 
son Market  Court,  New  York  City. 

Mechanics'  Bank;  N.  Y.  &  Queens 
Electric  Light  8b  Power  Co.;  Brooklyn 
Police  Dept.;  Brooklyn  Fire  Dept.; 
Borden's  Milk  Co.;  Second  Church  of 
Christ  Scientist,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Union  Hospital;  Vietor 
Brothers  (florists);  National  Invest- 
ment Co.,  Chicago.  St.  Louis  Union 
Trust  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Dept.  of  Public 
Safety,  Cleveland.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Piqua,  O.  Lippencotts  Dept. 
Store,  Wilmington,  Del.  C.  W.  Fisher 
Furniture  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Heim 
Cement  Products  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
First  National  Bank,  Auburn,  Neb. 
Walker  Theatre,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and 
many,  many  others. 

INVESTIGATE  BURNALL— NO 
OBLIGATION 

Now — before  your  furnace  gets  under  way 
for  the  cold  weather,  and  before  you've 
begun  paying  heavy  coal  bills — find  out 
more  about  Burnall.  Mail  attached  coupon 
for  complete  information  regarding  our 
Free  Trial  Offer. 


MAIL  THIS  TODAY  — — i 

Royal  Burnall  Fuel  Saver,  Inc., 
140  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Please  send  me  full  information 
showing  how  I  can  save  25%  or 
more  on  my  fuel  bills  by  the  use  of 
Burnall,  also  your  plan  for  install- 
ing Burnall  on  trial.* 
Type  of  building  (house,  apart- 
ment, office  building,  factory) 

Number  of  tenants  or  families 
Number  of  rooms  to  be  heated 

Type  of  heating  plant    

Average  amount  of 

coal  used  per  season 

Name 

Address 

•  pur  representatives  install  Burnalls  and 
allow  free  use  for  30  days  .  If  at  the  end  of 
that  time  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied,  they 
will  cheerfully  remove  Burnall,  without  obil- 
irstion  or  expense.    You  will  be  the  judsre. 


ROYAL  BURNALL  FUEL  SAVER,  Inc. 

1 40  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

H.  W.  Royal,  President  Geo.  H.  Jackson,  Sec'y  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 

BURNALL 

FUEL   SAVER 

Guarantees  You  a  Saving  of  25%  or  More 


.1  mint  by  Churcl  ill  Hall,  Inc.,  A'«ir  L 


— EXCLUSIVE  TERRITORY  AVAILABLE — 

There's  good  money  in  being 
"The  Man  Who  Cuts  Down  Coal 
Bills."  The  winter  of  1921-22  is 
going  to  be  a  period  of  economy 
and  thrift— and  the  weather  man 
says  it's  going  to  be  a  good,  cold 
one,  too. 

To  men  of  ambition  who,  read- 
ing this  page  are  struck  with  the 
real  meaning  of  25 So  or  more  sav- 
ing on  fuel  bills,  we  offer  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  district  mana- 
gerships for  Burnall. 

With  very  limited  capital,  a  live 
wire  can  secure  exclusive  territory. 
Men  now  engaged  in  this  work  are 
making  $5,000  to  $30,000  per  year. 

Write,  stating  reasons  why  you 
should  have  the  territory  you 
would  like  to  control.     Address: 

George  H.  Jackson,  General  Manager 

ROYAL  BURNALL  FUEL  SAVER.  Inc 

140   Nassau  Street.  New  York 
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PEACE  CRUSADE  UNITING  THE  CREEDS 

THE    ONLY    BASIS   for  international  peace  is  human 
brotherhood,  and  the  accomplishment  of  that  bond  "is 
a  challenge  to  the  churches  of  the  world."     So  spoke 
Dr.  \  .  Y.  Tsu,  a  Chinese  delegate  to  the  Administrative  Commit- 

o|  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
which  was  recently  called  to  unite  the  religious  forces  of  the 
world  in  favor  of  disarmament.  That  challenge  has  been  ac- 
cepted, and  it  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the  moral  revulsion 
against  war  that  Jews.  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  united  for 
disarmament  as.  we  are  told,  they  have  never  before  been  united 
for  any  other  purpose.  Yet  it  was  a  soldier  who  first  pointed  out 
the  '-priceless  opportunity"  o'  the  churches  to  prevent  another 
moral  breakdown  of  humanity.  "If  the  clergymen  of  the  United 
Slate-  want  to  secure  a  limitation  of  armaments,  they  can  do  it 
now.  without  .further  waste  of  time."  wrote  General  Tasker  H. 
Bliss  in  a  public  letter  addresl  some  months  ago  to  the  churches 
of  the  country.  A-  quoted  in  these  pages  last.  June.  General 
Bli>s  said  further  that  "the  responsibility  is  entirely  on  the 
professing  Christians  of  the  United  States.  If  another  war  like 
the  last  one  should  come,  they  will  be  responsible  for  every  drop 
of  blood  shed  and  for  every  dollar  wasted." 

Thus  the  issue  has  been  placed  squarely  before  the  religious 
forces  of  the  country,  and  every  branch  of  religious  faith  repre- 
sented in  the  United  States  lias  enlisted  itself  in  what  is  de- 
scribed as  •the  common  cause  of  humanity."  So,  with  "harrow- 
ing memories  of  the  ten  million  men  who  laid  down  their  lives 
in  the  awful  holocaust  from  which  we  have  just  emerged,  and, 
most  of  all.  of  the  aftermath  of  bitterness,  suspicion  and  hate 
which  pervade  all  lands,"  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  has  issued  to  150,000  churches  a  call  to 
prayer  and  consecration  in  behalf  of  the  Conference.  In  this 
opportune  hour,  runs  the  appeal, 

•  Let  us  not  shrink  from  proclaiming  unequivocally  that  war 
is  not  a  necessity,  that  the  pacific  settlement  of  every  interna- 
tional question  is  possible,  that  a  warless  world  can  realty  be 
achieved.  Our  witness  must  be  unmistakable  that  force  is  not 
the  final  arbiter  among  the  nations,  but  that  justice,  reason  and 
good-will  can  control  their  life  as  well  as  the  life  of  individual 
imn.  To  continue  to  point  to  the  mailed  fist  as  our  ultimate 
reliance  and  to  carry  on  a  program  of  mutual  distrust  andjear  is 
to  undermine  the  very  foundation  of  our  Christian  faith." 

Similarly  convinced  of  the  supreme  importance  of  lifting  the 
burden  of  armaments  from  the  world,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  has  also  issued  a  statement  recalling  Pope  Benedict's 
appeal  for  peace  and  commending  the  spirit  of  the  Conference, 
and  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  and  the  United 
Synagog  of  America  are  no  less  in  active  sympathy  with  the 
movement.  And  while  hearts  are  turned  to  Washington,  urges 
the  Duluth  Herald,  •'Catholics  and  Protestants,  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles all  humanity  everywhere  should  be  praying,  as  it  is  longing, 
that  tin-  Conference  will  be  so  guided  that  its  achievements  will 
1„.  real  an. I  lasting  steps  to  realize  that  peace  and  good-will 
toward  which,  with  bleeding  footsteps,  tired  mankind  has  been 
painfully  toiling  for  nineteen  hundred  years." 

I',ui  the  three  religious  forces  of  the  country  will  not  content 
themselves  with  praying  behind  the  scenes  and  waiting  for  a 
word  of  hope.  Active  committees  representing  all  churches  will 
be  present  in  Washington  to  watch  the  play  of  international 
forces,  lo  establish  a  clearing  house  which  will  gather  and  dis- 
ainate  information  regarding  the  Conference,  and  attempt  to 
••unite  an. I  make  articulate  through  the  member  groups  the  over- 
whelming sentimenl  of  the  people  of  the  United  states  in  favor 
of  reduction  of  armaments."  H  goes  without  saying  that  no 
political  program  will  be  suggested  by  i  he  churches;  bul  because 
the  solution  of  the  whole  problem  of  disarmament  depends  so 
directly  upon  spiritual  issues,  rather  than  upon  material  and 
financial   considerations,    observes    Zion'i   Herald  (Methodist) 


"the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  deliberations  at  Washington 
is  one  of  the  utmost  importance."  And  it  is  the  preachers  who 
are  almost,  if  not  altogether,  "the  key  men  in  this_mighty  matter 
which  has  passed,  we  may  almost  say  escaped,  the  wretched  stage 
of  petty  politics."  declares  The.  Christian-Evangelist.  "None  but 
those  who  have  God's  outlook  on  the  world  and  life  can  cope 
with  an  issue  so  immense."  Moreover,  "if  the  pulpit  is  silent 
now,  it  will  forfeit  its  reputation  for  insight,  foresight  and  proph- 
ecy, and  throw  away  its  spiritual  leadership.  Brethren,  the  hour 
is  here — strike!" 

In  these  days  and  weeks  when  the  fate  of  humanity  will  be 
hanging  in  the  balance,  "who  should  proclaim  the  only  saving 
ideals  for  men  and  for  nations  if  not  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ," 
asks  The  Christian  Work  ''undenominational).  Where  shall 
we  look  for  the  vision  and  the  leadership  that  alone  can  save  the 
nations  from  the  sin  of  war,  if  not  to  the  Christian  Church? 
So,  we  are  told, 

"If  the  world  is  to  be  saved  from  the  financial  bankruptcy 
of  excessive  armaments,  from  the  political  chaos  of  suffering  and 
rebellious  classes,  and  from  the  moral  tragedy  of  war  after  war, 
we  must  grapple  with  the  sin  itself.  Were  the  heart  and  will  of 
the  nations  right,  the  practical  problems  in  the  establishment  of 
a  warless  world  could  be  easily  solved. 

•Whatever  may  or  may  not  be  the  inner  spirit  and  attitude 
of  other  nations,  we  Americans  are  directly  responsible  for  the 
spirit  and  the  purposes  of  our  own.  .  .  . 

"In  order  that  President  Harding's  great  Conference  may 
greatly  succeed,  there  is  pressing  need  of  a  wholesome,  friendly 
atmosphere  throughout  our  land,  banishing  the  deadly  mutual 
suspicions  and  fear  and  intrigues  that  so  often  determine  the 
conferences  and  policies  of  nations.  We  must  seek,  indeed,  to 
understand  the  facts  of  the  actual  world,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must  be  inspired  by  the  ideals  of  the  Golden  Rule  and  of 
universal  brotherhood." 

Hopeful  of  good  result,  The  Lutheran  states  that  the  call 
for  the  Conference  is  a  people's  call— in  reality  "a  people's 
prayer."  Along  with  that  prayer  "will  come  a  hatred  against 
war,  and  when  that  is  born  in  human  hearts,  God  will  have 
answered  the  prayer  of  his  people." 

Nor  is  America  the  only  land  where  the  religious  forces  are  cry- 
ing out  for  peace.  At  a  great  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship  through  the  Churches 
held  in  Geneva  in  September  the  representatives  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  twenty-three  countries  voted  to  observe  last  Sunday 
as  Disarmament  Day,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Alliance,  sent  out  an  appeal  to  the  churches  of  the 
world  to  join  in  prayer  for  the  movement.  Those  countries  whose 
representatives  have  assured  their  cooperation  are,  besides  Amer- 
ica: (heat  Britain,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy, 
Norway.  Sweden.  Switzerland,  Finland.  Belgium,  Esthonia, 
Greece,  Austria,  ( V.echo-Slovakia,  Roumania.  Jugo-Slavia.  Bul- 
garia. Japan,  Turkey.  Spain  and  Portugal.  At  a  recenl  nation;.! 
conference,  the  Christian  women  of  the  United  Kingdom,  says 
The  Christum  Herald,  "adopted  a  ringing  resolution  calling  for 
disarmament,  and   declaring  that  the  cost    of  -real    armies  and 

navies  and  their  accompaniments,  has  be. lea  burden  so  heavy 

that  it  is  wrecking  the  world  and  can  no  longer  be  borne."  Many 
other  organizations  have  joined  hands  with  the  Church  in  press- 
ing for  a  proper  approach  to  the  Conference  and  for  a  successful 

issue  of  its  discussions.  In  this  country  the  American  federation 
of  Labor  has  Collaborated  with  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  in  sending  out  a  joint  message 
declaring: 

•'The  hour  has  struck  to  make  good  our  faith  in  democracy, 

bo    bring    success    to   a   great   constructive    movement    m    which 

labor  has  ever  been  the  leader.  .  .  .  Let  the  International  Dis- 
armament   Conference   know    that    the    heart    of   America    beats 
high  in  determination.     Let  this  be  America's  greatest  demon- 
stration, America's  greatest  mandate,    America's  greatest  pl- 
ot faith  for  the  peace  of  the  world." 
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Buy  25*Less  Coal 

This  Winter 

And,  at  the  same  time  secure  more  uniform  heat,  steady  hot  water 
supply,  speedier  starting  up  of  heat  in  the  morning,  less  ash  to 
handle,  elimination  of  coal  gases.  Accomplish  all  these  things  at  once, 
by  installing  in  your  furnace  or  heating  plant  the  scientific  device 
that's  guaranteed  to  reduce  your  fuel  consumption  25%  or  more. 


GOOD  HEAT  WASTED  UP 
THE  CHIMNEY 

IN  the  average  heating  plant,  a 
big  percentage  of  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  the  burning  of  fuel  is 
wasted  outright.  It's  allowed  to 
escape  up  the  chimney  in  the  form 
of  gases.  It  would  be  hard  to 
estimate  just  what  these  losses 
amount  to.  It  has  been  declared 
that,  could  these  gases  be  diverted 
to  another  furnace  and  consumed, 
the  second  furnace  would  give  out 
practically  as  much  heat  as  the  one 
that  generated  the  gases. 

Now,  these  gases  are  actually  a 
part  of  your  fuel,  because,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  oxygen, 
further  combustion  takes  place  and 
they  are  consumed.  And,  combus- 
tion, as  any  scientist  will  tell  you,  is 
the  source  of  all  heat. 

HOW  THIS  WASTE  HEAT 
MAY  BE  SAVED 

It  seems  a  simple  thing,  doesn't  it,  to  cut 
off  the  escape  of  these  heat-bearing  gases, 
and  send  them  back  into  the  furnace  again 
to  be  burned?  Yet,  until  the  invention  of 
Burnall,  this  had  never  been  found  possible. 
Partly  because  no  one  ever  before  found  a 
way  to  provide  sufficient  oxygen  to  burn  up 
all  the  gases. 

But,  Burnall,  at  the  same  time  it  is 
capturing  the  fleeing  gases,  is  mixing  them 
with  fresh  oxygen  and  driving  them  back 
into  the  fire  to  be  consumed.  Thus  it  is 
materially  increasing  the  heat  produced 
from  the  amount  of  fuel  used.  This  means, 
in  short,  more  heat  from  less  coal. 

WHAT  IS  BURNALL? 

It  is  a  simply  constructed  metal  device 
which  can  be  attached  to  the  smoke  pipe  of 
any  boiler,  furnace  or  stove.  No    tearing- 


down  or  rebuilding  required.  Once  at- 
tached, it  needs  no  adjusting,  cleaning  or 
attention  of  any  kind.  It  does  its  work  auto- 
matically, steadily,  day  and  night.  It  is 
indestructible,  no  parts  to  renew. 

ITS  RESULTS  INSTANTLY 
NOTICEABLE 

The  heat  will  be  even  and  uniform.  It  will 
hold  practically  throughout  the  night  with 
banked  fires.  It  will  come  to  normal  in  the 
morning  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  time 
usually  required.  Instead  of  starting  your 
fires  at  5  o'clock  in  order  to  get  a  full  head 
by  7,  you  may,  with  Burnall,  start  at  6:30. 

You  will  always  have  an  ample  supply  of 
hot  water  at  the  taps.  In  consequence,  your 
water  bill  will  be  reduced  and  the  "no  hot 
water"  complaint  will  disappear. 

Your  ash  will  be  reduced  15  to  50  per 
cent.,  which  means  lower  handling  cost. 
Clinkers  will  be  reduced,  which  means  much 
longer  life  for  grate  bars. 

The  life  of  the  whole  plant  will  be  length- 
ened, because,  with  uniform  heat,  the 
destructive  processes  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction, which  come  with  the  alternate 
superheating  and  chilling  of  iron,  are 
materially  lessened. 

Burnall  is  moderate  in  price  and  very 
quickly  earns  back  its  installation  cost  in 
saved  fuel.  It  comes  in  sizes  to  fit  all  makes 
of  hot  air  furnaces,  steam  boilers,  hot  water 
boilers,  hot  water  heaters.  We  gladly  sub- 
mit estimates  without  obligation. 

THE  BURNALL  GUARANTEE 

We  install  Burnall  with  the  positive  writ- 
ten guarantee  of  at  least  25%  fuel  saving 
or  remove  Burnall  at  no  expense  to  you. 

"40  PER  CENT  SAVED" 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Cleveland 
P.  Manning,  who  manages  the  properties  of 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Baltimore,  Md., 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  typical  of 
the  experience  of  many  Burnall  owners. 

"During  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1917, 
I  had  eight  Burnalls  installed  on  hot  water 
heaters,  and  an  actual  test  made  in  each 


case.  The  average  saving  was  about  40% 
and  there  was  more  hot  water,  less  ashes 
and  clinkers,  and  the  heaters  required  less 
attention. 

"Since  that  time,  I  have  installed  eight 
more  Burnalls  on  the  larger  boilers  of  my 
buildings,  making  sixteen  installations  in  all. 

"  Considering  that  these  were  made  on  ten 
different  buildings,  handled  by  different 
firemen,  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that 
Burnall  is  an  unqualified  success." 

LONG  LIST  OF  USERS 

Hundreds  of  individuals  and  business  or- 
ganizations have  expressed  their  satisfaction 
over  the  savings  made  by  Burnall.  Here 
are  a  very  few: 

Columbia  Trust  Company;  Coin 
Exchange  Bank  (several  branches); 
Joseph  Shenk  (over  70  Burnalls  in 
apartment  houses);  Weil  &  Mayer  (40 
Burnalls);  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works; 
United  Cigar  Stores  Co.;  Colonial 
Hotel;  Children's  Aid  Society;  Jeffer- 
son Market  Court,  New  York  City. 

Mechanics'  Bank;  N.  Y.  &  Queens 
Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.;  Brooklyn 
Police  Dept.;  Brooklyn  Fire  Dept.; 
Borden's  Milk  Co.;  Second  Church  of 
Christ  Scientist,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Union  Hospital;  Vietor 
Brothers  (florists);  National  Invest- 
ment Co.,  Chicago.  St.  Louis  Union 
Trust  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Dept.  of  Public 
Safety,  Cleveland.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Piqua,  O.  Lippencotts  Dept. 
Store,  Wilmington,  Del.  C.  W.  Fisher 
Furniture  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Heim 
Cement  Products  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
First  National  Bank,  Auburn,  Neb. 
Walker  Theatre,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and 
many,  many  others. 

INVESTIGATE  BURNALL— NO 
OBLIGATION 

Now — before  your  furnace  gets  under  way 
for  the  cold  weather,  and  before  you've 
begun  paying  heavy  coal  bills — find  out 
more  about  Burnall.  Mail  attached  coupon 
for  complete  information  regarding  our 
Free  Trial  Offer. 


r MAIL  THIS  TODAY  — -«. 

Royal  Burnall  Fuel  Saver,  Inc., 
140  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Please  send  me  full  information 
showing  how  I  can  save  25%  or 
more  on  my  fuel  bills  by  the  use  of 
Burnall,  also  your  plan  for  install- 
ing Burnall  on  trial.* 
Type  of  building  (house,  apart- 
ment, office  building,  factory) 

Number  of  tenants  or  families 
Number  of  rooms  to  be  heated 

Type  of  heating  plant    

Average  amount  of 

coal  used  per  season 

Name 

Address 

•  pur  representatives  insUII  Burnalls  and 
allow  free  use  for  SO  days .  If  at  the  end  of 
that  time  you  are  aot  more  than  aatlined.  they 
will  cheerfully  remove  Burnall,  without  obil- 
Kation  or  expense.    You  will  be  the  judge. 


ROYAL  BURNALL  FUEL  SAVER,  Inc.       f 


—EXCLUSIVE  TERRITORY  AVAILABLE — 


1 40  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


H.  W.  Royal,  President 


Geo.  H.  Jackson,  Sec'y  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 


BURNALL 

FUEL  SAVER 

Guarantees  You  a  Saving  of  25%  or  More 


AdcerilsemfW  by  Churchill  Hall,  Inc.,  Xiv  York 


There's  good  money  in  being 
"The  Man  Who  Cuts  Down  Coal 
Bills. '•  The  winter  of  1921-22  is 
going  to  be  a  period  of  economy 
and  thrift  and  the  weather  man 
says  it's  going  to  be  a  good,  cold 
one,  too. 

To  men  of  ambition  who,  read- 
ing this  page,  are  struck  with  the 
real  meaning  of  25 %  or  more  sav- 
ing on  fuel  bills,  we  offer  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  district  mana- 
gerships for  Burnall. 

With  very  limited  capital,  a  live 
wire  can  secure  exclusive  territory. 
Men  now  engaged  in  this  work  are 
making  $5,000  to  $30,000  per  year. 

Write,  stating  reasons  why  you 
should  have  the  territory  you 
would  like  to  control.     Address: 

George  H.  Jackson,  General  Manager 

ROYAL  BURNALL  FUEL  SAVER,  Inc. 

40  Nassau  Street.  New  York 
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Important 


Chart  recommendations  where 
printed  in  red  specify  a  change  of 
grade  in  winter.  This  change  where 
indicated  is  of  Vital  Importance* 


Do  you  Change  in  Winter? 


Why  many  cars  require  lighter  oil 
of  greater  fluidity  in  cold  weather 


M 


ANY  cold  weather  engine  troubles 
can  be  traced  to  one  fact: 


In  some  cars  the  oil  that  may  give 
excellent   results  in  warm  weather,   is 
not    suitable    for    winter    lubrication. 
The  oil   congeals  and   fails   to    reach      be  avoided. 
all  friction  points. 

Whether  your  car  is  one  that  re- 
quires in  winter  a  lighter  oil  of  greater 
fluidity  depends  upon  the  engine  design. 
The  factors  that  determine  this  are: 


Worn  wrist  pins,  worn  bearings 
and  engine  knocks,  necessitating  a 
thorough  spring  overhauling,  are 
frequently  the  result  of  improper 
winter   lubrication,    and    may    easily 


(Abbreviated  Edition) 

How  to  Read  the  Chart: 

THE  correct  grades  of   Gargoyle    Mobiloils    for 
engine  lubrication  of  both   passenger  and  com- 
mercial cars  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below, 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 

E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  tor  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendations  should 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period  when  freezing 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

The  recommendations  for  prominent  makes  of  engines 
used  in  many  cars  are  listed  separately  ior  convenience. 

The  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum    Oil    Company's    Board  '  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on     ^ 
correct  automobile   lubrication. 


Undue  strain  on  the  battery  and 
starter  troubles  result  from  using  in- 
correct oils  in  winter. 


Engines  differ  widely.  Whether 
your  engine  requires  a  lighter  oil  of 
greater  fluidity  in  winter,  can  only  be 
determined  by  experienced  engineers 
familiar  with  its  design  and  construc- 
tion. 

The    Chart   at   the   right   represents 


The  type  of  lubricating  system,  the 
location  of  the  oil  pump,  the  size  and 
mesh  of  the  oil  screen,  and  the  size 
and  exposure  of  the  oil  piping. 

Failure  to  use  the  correct  oil  in 
winter  may  result  in  unnecessary  wear 
through  insufficient  lubrication.  Due  the  professional  advice  of  the  Vacuum 
to  the  type  of  oil  pump  or  its  location  Oil  Company  as  determined  by  its 
above  the  oil  level,  it  is  often  impos-  Board  of  Automotive  Engineers.  If 
sible  to  properly  distribute  the  heavier  a  different  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
congealed     oils     for     some  is  recommended  for   winter 

minutes  after  the  engine  is       ^  ^jRSCjj  *»         lubrication  of  your  car,  we 
started,  or  until  the  oil  has        ^L^C'D.^4*  advise    its    use    during    the 

"thawed  out"  from  the  heat  ^T^^J""C  /'"-^V    cntire  Peri°d  when  freezing 
of  the  engine.  i-niy'"'^        *«*     temperature  maybe  expected. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


Domestic  Branches: 

New  York  {Main  Office) 
]  nrlia  riapolis 


Boston 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 
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Philadelphia 
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Lnsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


IN  choosing  poetry  appropriate  to  our 
special  number  we  find  it  necessary  to 
turn  hack  a  bit.  Those  who  sang  during 
ihe  days  of  heated  strife  are  stilled  now, 
perhaps  waiting  to  see  what  the  powers 
who  are  to  frame  our  future  courses  will 
do;  perhaps  because  it  is  a  task  in  which 
(he  people  play  no  active  part.  Yet  from 
that  past  day  when  everybody  sought  to 
find  and  to  do  his  part  there  were  spoken 
words  which  are  fitting  for  the  issues  of 
to-day.  Here  is  a  plea  for  "Everlasting 
Peace"  that  comes  from  one  who  knew 
what  the  horrors  of  the  Line  were.  He  was 
in  the  British  service  and  his  volume  is 
called  "War  Daubs"  (John  Lane). 

FROM  THE  LINE 

By  R.  Watson  Kerr 

Have  you  seen  men  come  from  the  Line, 
Tottering,  doddering,  as  if  bad  wine 
Had  drugged  their  very  souls; 
Their  garments  rent  with  holes 
\ml  eaked  with  mud 
And  streaked  with  blood 
of  others,  or  their  own; 

Haggard,  weary-limbed  and  chilled  to  the  bone. 
Trudging  aimless,  hopeless,  on 
With  listless  eyes  and  faces  drawu 
Taut  with  woe? 

Have  you  seen  them  aimless  go 
Bowed  down  with  muddy  pack 
And  muddy  rifle  sltmg  on  back. 
And  soaking  overcoat, 
staring  on  with  eyes  that  note 
Nothing  but  the  mire 
Quenched  of  every  fire? 

Have  you  seen  men  when  they  come 
Prom  shell-holes  filled  with  scum 
of  mud  and  blood  and  flesh. 
Where  there's  nothing  fresh 
Like  grass,  or  trees,  or  flowers, 
And  the  numbing  year-like  hours 
Lag  on — drag  on. 
And  the  hopeless  dawn 
Brings  naught  but  death,  and  rain — 
The  rain  a  fiend  of  pain 
That  scourges  without  end. 
And  Death,  a  smiling  friend? 

Have  you  seen  men  when  come  from  hell? 

If  not — ah.  well 

speak  not  with  easy  eloquence 

That  seems  like  sense 

Of  'War  and  its  Necessity! 

And  do  not  rant.  I  pray. 

On  'Wars  Magnificent  Nobility  ! 

If  you've  seen  men  come  from  the  Lino 

You'll  know  it's  Peace  that  is  divine! 

If  you've  not  seen  the  things  I've  sung — 

Let  silence  bind  your  tongue, 

But,  make  all  wars  to  cease. 

And  work,  and  work  for  Everlasting  Peace! 

In  "Songs  from  the  Trenches"  (Harper 
and  Brothers)  it  is  alleged  by  the  editor, 
Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  that,  "the  soul  of 
the  A.  E.  P."  is  here  enshrined.  These  poems 
contributed  by  service  men  were  submitted 
in  competition  for  a  prize  offered  by  the 
New  York  Herald.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  not  all  or  even  the  majority  have  the 
somberness  of  these  we  select,  but  it  also 
happens  that  the  cheerf tiler  ones  come  from 
(hen  in  non-combatant  service. 

I  WANT  TO  GO  HOME 

By  Private  Charles  B.  Bishop. 
Battery  C,  102d  Regiment  Field  Artillery 

1  want  to  go  home,  wailed  the  private. 
The  corporal  and  sergeant  the  same. 


I'm  sick  of  the  camp  and  the  drilling. 
The  grub  and  the  rest  of  the  game. 

I'm  willing  to  do  all  the  fighting 

They  give  me  in  any  old  \\a.\  ; 
But  my  girl's  all  alone, 
And  I  went  to  go  home. 

And  I  want  to  go  home  to-day. 

I've  drilled  till  my  back  was  breaking. 

Till  near  crazed  for  the  sake  of  a  drink, 
And  rode  till  my  bones  was  cracking, 

And  hadn't  the  gumption  to  think. 
I've  done  my  whole  share  of  policing  and  guard 
And  now  I'm  tired  of  my  lay; 

For  my  girl's  all  alone, 

And  I  want  to  go  home, 
And  I  want  to  go  home  to-day. 

Do  they  need  us  a-dying  in  bunches? 

They  say  it's  the  water  and  such; 
We  think  more  likely  we're  homesick, 

But  the  life  of  a  private  ain't  much. 
They  know  we  can  fight  if  we  have  to. 
And  they  won't  have  to  show  us  the  way; 

But  my  girl's  all  alone, 

And  I  want  to  go  home. 
And  I  want  to  go  home  to-day. 


TO  THE  RECRUITIN'  SERGEANT 

Ly  Sergeant  George  C.   Dawson 
Company  A,  19th  Railway  Engineers 

"Oh,  this  army  life's  the  candy  for  the  guy  that 
wants  it  soft, 
And  the  uniforms  is  free  and  so's  the  eats. 
Just   sign   your  name  right  here,   please       We'll 
take  you  'round  the  earth. 
For  the  wise  ones,  it's  the  life  that  can  t   be 
beat 

But!    Did  you  ever  cross  the  "briny"  in  a  trans- 
port? 

Was  you  among  the  guys  that  went  to  France'' 
Did  you  ever  sleep  belowdecks  when  the    "subs' 
was  all  around 
And    your    life-belt    was    your    one    and    only 
chance? 

Did  you  ever  go  a-tourin'  in  a  third-class  English 

train. 

AVith  the  girls  a-wavin'  howdy  from  the  street, 

And  land  somewhere  at  midnight  with  your  legs 

all  tied  in  knots. 

And  have  to  march  three  miles  before  you  eat? 

Did  you  ever  come  a-crawlin'  from  a  leaky,  soakin' 
tent. 
When  the  sergeant  called  sometime  before  the 
dawn, 
A:i:l  help  to  guy  a  mess-tent  that  was  blowin'  all 
to  smash. 
And  all  your  next  day's  rations  soaked  and  gone'.' 

Did  you  ever  cross  the  Channel  in  ;  a  antique  side. 
wheel  tub. 
And  freeze  all  night  upon  a  hea\  in    deck. 
And  land  "Somewhere  in  Franco"  next   day  un- 
shaven and  unshorn. 
And  the  old  high-water  mark  around  your  neck? 

Did    you    ever    spend    a    fortnight    in    an    alleged 
restin'-camp. 
And  listen  to  a  thousand  tales  or  more, 
About   the  Somme  and    Vimy   Ridge,    the  Maine, 
and  ot  her  scraps 
And  wonder  whj  in  hell  you  came  to  war.' 

Did  you  ever  ride  a  "rattler'    on  the   old  Chemin 

de  Per 
In    a    car    marked    "Eight    Chevaux    or    Port] 

Homines,' 
And   finally   hit   Ihe  trenches   with   your  guts   up 

in  jour  throat, 
When  you  heard   the  Lewis  barkm'  and   the 

bombs  ' 


Did  you  ever  see  the  star-shells  flamin'  ghastly 
in  the  sky? 
Did  the  shrapnel  ever  dent  your  tin  chapeau? 
Did  you  ever  pass  your  canteen  just  to  help  your 
"  buddy  "  die. 
When    the   gas   come   down   and    caught    the 
"  Blighter  '  slow? 

"Oh,  this  army's  life's  the  candy  for  the  guy  that 
wants  it  soft, 
And  the  uniforms  is  free  and  so's  the  eats. 
Just   sign   your  name  right  here,   please.      We'll 
take  you   round  the  earth. 
For  the  wise  ones,  it's  the  life  that  can  t    be 
beat." 


Here  is  Dos  Passos's  book  in  epitome, 
from  the  pen  of  the  poet  Sassoon  who, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  of  England's 
war  poets  felt  the  futility  and  the  waste 
of  killing. 

"THEY" 

By  Siegfried  Sassoon 

The  Bishop  tells  us-  'When  the  boys  come  back 
They  will  not  be  the  same:  for  they'll  have  fought 
In  a  just  cause:  they  lead  the  last  attack 
On  Anti-Christ;  their  comrades'  blood  has  bought 
New  right  to  breed  an  honorable  race. 
They  have  challenged  Death  and  dared  him  face 
to  face." 

"  We're  none  of  us  the  same!"  the  boys  reply, 
"For  George  lost  both  Ids  legs;  and  Bill's  stone 

blind , 
Poor  Jim's  shot  through  the  lungs  and  like  to  die; 
And  Bert's  gone  syphilitic;  you'll  not  find 
A    chap   who's   served    that   hasn't   found    some 

change  " 
And    the    Bishop    said:    "The   ways  of  God  are 

strange!' ' 


Considerable  interest  is  manifested  in 
Washington  in  a  poem  published  in  ihe 
.fu  tii or  Red  Cross  News,  especially  as  at- 
tention of  most  people  there  is  concen- 
trated on  the  Conference. 

ARMISTICE  DAY,  1918-1921 

By  Ethel  Blair  Jordan 

"Cease  tiring!'"     Over  all  the  world 

The  swords  were  sheathed,  the  banners  furled. 

'The  War  is  dead!  '  the  nations  sang; 

Ten  thousand  thousand  joy-bells  rang! 

Hosannas  rose  from  every  shore, 

"Peace,  peace  is  ours  forevermore!  " 

Before  the  joyous  shouting  died 

Dark  war-clouds  gathered  far  and  wide. 

Men  could  not  swift ij  sweep  awaj 
War's  desolating  tempest-sway, 
That  down  the  ancient,  wrathful  years 
Has  held  them  captive  to  their  fears. 

In  minds  too  young  for  enmity 

There  lies  the  wa\   to  make  men  free 

When  children's  friendships  are  world-wide 

New  ages  will  he  glorified 

I. el   child  love  Child,  and  wars  will  cease, 

Disarm  the  hearts    for  that  is  Peace. 


Written  by  an  English  soldier  and 
printed  in  his  volume  "Neighbors"  (Mao- 
tnillan  i  i-  this  which  may  stand  as  tin  ad- 
monition to  all  coming  generations; 

TO  MICHAEL 

Bj    Wilfrid  Wii.sov  GlBSON 

If  the  promise  of  your  coming's  true, 
\nd  you  should  live  through  years  of  peace. 
O  son  of  mine,  forgei  not  the 
The  sons  of  man,  win.  died  for  you. 
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'OU  will  find  it  real  economy 
to  equip  your  office  workers 
with  Eversharp  Pencils.  The  sav- 
ing thus  effected  soon  pays  for  the 
initial  cost  of  the  equipment.  For 
each  pencil  carries  enough  lead 
to  write  a  book  and  new  lead  is 
much  cheaper  than  wooden  pen- 
cils. Furthermore,  with  Eversharps 
in  the  office  there  is  no  time 
wasted  at  the  pencil  sharpener; 
Eversharp   always  provides  a 
s?nooth,  sharp  point  for  writing. 
Made  with  Wahl precision  in  silver 
and  in  gold,  these  pencils   will 
last  indefinitely .    We  have  never 
heard  of  one  wearing  out.    Be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine  Ever- 
sharp.  The  name  is  on  the  pencil. 

THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  Chicago 


Made  by 

The  Wahl  Company 

Chicago 
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FOUR  LEGAL    MINDS  TO  OPrOSE  LAW  AGAINST  ARMS  AND   VIOLENCE. 

America's  spokesmen,  all  trained  in  the  theory  and  practise  of  jurisprudence,  are  thus  allocated  by  the  New  York  Tribune:  "Mr.  Hughes 
represents  the  Administration.  Mr.  Lodge  and  Mr.  Underwood  represent  the  Senate  and  the  two  party  groups  in  it,  the  former  being  the 
majority  leader  and  the  latter  the  minority  leader  Mr.  Hoot  represents  the  public  and,  more  especially,  that  body  of  intelligent  opinion 
striving  for  a  fuller  enforcement  of  international  law  and  for  larger  international  cooperation,  which  has  long  looked  to  him  for  leadership." 
Every  oue  will  recognize,  from  left  to  right.  Mr.  Root.   Mr.   L'nderwood,  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Lodge. 


WHO'S    WHO  AT   THE   CONFERENCE 


PLAIN  LAWYERS,  STATESMEN  with 
legal  training,  and  authorities  on  inter- 
national law  so  largely  predominate  in 
the  Conference  that  future  historians,  who  may- 
agree  with  the  contemporary  public  in  finding 
the  official  title,  "The  Conference  on  Limita- 
tion of  Armament,"  both  too  indefinite  and  too 
bundlesome,  may  be  justified  in  calling  it  for 
short  "The  Lawyers'  Conference."  The  coun- 
selors of  the  nations,  in  this  supreme  attempt 
to  safeguard  the  lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor 
of  the  world's  citizens,  almost  all  had  preliminary 
training  as  counselors  at  law.  A  review  of  the 
thirty-two  delegates  who  head  the  delegations 
representing  the  chief  nations  reveals  a  selected 
group  of  the  most  famous  statesmen  of  the  day, 
most  of  whom  have  built  their  achievements  on 
a  legal  basis.  Ex-President  Wilson's  statement 
that  he  wanted  no  lawyers  mixed  up  in  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  may 
be  recalled,  together 
with  Ex-Secretary 
of  State  Lansing's 
rejoinder     that    he 
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A    DIPLOMATIC    BARON 

The  Japanese  Ambassador 
at  Washington,  Baron  K4- 
Jnro  Shidehara,  chosen  as 
one  of  the  three  repre- 
sentatives of  his  country, 
has  been  characterized  as 
"one  of  the  most  able  of 
active  diplomats." 


A  PRINCE   FROM    THE   EAST 

He  is  Prince  lyesato  Toku- 
gawa,  with  a  European  rep- 
utation as  a  "democratic: 
aristocrat,"  one  of  the  three 
leaders  of  the  complete  Japa- 
nese delegation  of  some 
seventy  members. 


Our  own  delegation,  which  observers  both 
here  and  abroad  look  upon  as  the  mainspring 
of  the  Conference,  is  headed  by  three  former 
lawyers,  Secretary  Hughes,  Mr.  Root  and  Mr 
L'nderwood,  and  one  member,  Senator  Lodge, 
who  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  The  British 
delegation,  which  includes  representatives  from 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  India  and  Australia,  is 
led  by  an  ex-lawyer,  and  contains  numerous 
other  legal  minds  in  its  personnel.  Sir  Auck- 
land Geddes,  the  British  Ambassador,  will  act 
as  alternate  during  the  postponement  of  the  visit 
of  the  Premier,  David  Lloyd  George.  These 
two  delegations,  the  British  aud  the  American, 
predicts  Samuel  Blythe,  writing  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Po.sl,  can  effectively  guarantee  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Conference  if  they  will  work  together. 
The  Englishmen,  to  take  up  their  names  and 
achievements  in  order,  are: 


would  rather 
trust  lawyers  than  diplomats.  Old- 
line  professional  diplomats,  men 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  are  notable  for 
their  scarcity.  Less  than  half  a 
dozen  of  the  delegates  can  be  in- 
cluded in  this  category.  The  re- 
mainder are  scattered  through 
almost  as  many  professions  as  there 
are  remaining  delegates.  A  prince, 
an  admiral,  a  railway  director,  a 
labor  leader,  a  social  worker,  an 
editor,  and  a  military  authority 
are  among  the  delegates  present. 
Far  greater  variety  is  shown,  of 
course,  among  the  hosts  of  experts 
that  accompany  the  delegates  and 
make  up  the  complete  delegations. 


The  Right  Hon- 
orable David 
Lloyd  George,  O. 
M.,  Prime  Min- 
ister and  First  Lord  of  the  Trc tas- 
ury.  He  is  fifty-eight  years  old, 
a  solicitor  by  profession,  and  has 
been  a  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Carnarvon,  Wales,  since  1890. 
His  advance  to  the  highest  post  in 
his  country  came  by  the  successive 
steps  of  the  offices  of  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Minister  of 
Munitions,  and  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  His  present  appoint- 
in. nt  dati  b  from  1916,  and  he 
has  directed  the  policies  of  Great 
Britain  through  the  most  difficult 
and  trying  period  of  modern  his- 
tory. He  is,  says  Isaac  F.  .Mar- 
cosson,  "the  most  picturesque 
and  challenging  figure  of  the 
English-speaking  race,"  and  a 
Cockney  publicist  once  said  of 
him,  "'E's  the  bloke  wot  they 
gets   to  do  wot  no  other  bloke 
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AX  ADMIRAL   AMI   S'   HOI. Alt 

As  Minister  of  the  Japanese 
Navy,  and  as  the  author  of 
several  naval  commentaries 
Admiral  Kato  is  said  to  be 
worthy  of  upholding  Japanese 
dignity  both  on  the  Pacific 
and  at  the  Conference. 
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But  for  the  matter  of  a  little  revolution  in  1867,  the  Prince 
would  to-day  be  the  real  ruler  of  Japan  in  place  of  the  present 
Emperor.  He  is  "not  only  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  the  head 
<>f  the  descendants  of  the  last  of  the  Shoguns,  but  he  is  also 
President  of  the  House  of  Peers,  a  democrat  in  his  views  and 
acl  ions,  a  member  of  no  political  party,  and  a  student  of  interna- 
tional affairs."  He  is  also  a  globe-trotter,  a  fluent  speaker  of 
English,  and  a  "cultured  philosopher  with  a  sense  of  humor." 
He  will  be  accompanied,  still  to  quote  the  Newark  ATeivs,  by 
"an  assistant  as  secretary  general  of  .the  delegation  who  is  one 
of  the  most  diplomatic  of  the  younger  officials  of  the  empire. 

This  is  Masaro  Hanihara,  who  has 
spent  twelve  years  in  America  as 
an  attache  of  the  Japanese  Em- 
bassy at  Washington  and  as  consul- 
general  at  San  Francisco.  He, 
too,  speaks  English  perfectly,  has 
a  wide  acquaintance  and  never 
forgets  a  face  or  a  name.  He  is 
a  hail-fellow-well-met,  who  makes 
friends  at  every  turn,  but  is  not 
superficial.  He  has  been  a  student 
of  American  affairs,  and  so  imprest 
upon  the  Government  at  Tokyo 
his  views  that  he  has  served  as 
Vice-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  is  expected  to  prove  as  much 
an  asset  to  Japan  at  the  Confer- 
ence as  was  Dr.  V.  K.  Wellington 
Koo  for  China  during  the  peace 
negotiations  at  Paris." 
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BELGIUM'S  DELEGATE 


Baron  de  Cartier  de 
Marchienne,  Belgian  Am- 
bassador to  the  United 
.States,  will  serve  as  his 
country's  representative  at 
the  Conference,  assisted  by 
a  number  of  Belgian  ad- 
visers from  Brussels  and 
the  Far  East 


Admiral  Kato,  Minister  of  the 
Navy,  was  chosen,  says  the  Japan 
Advertiser  (Tokyo),  because  he  has 
expert  knowledge  of  the  parts  of 
the  Pacific  which  will  come  under 
review,  and  is  also  a  skilled  diplo- 
mat with  a  knowledge  of  English. 
The  Yamato  (Tokyo)  says  that 
the  appointment  is  criticized  on 
the  ground  that,  "in  Prussia  of 
old,  military  men  have  been  often  appointed  to  represent 
that  country  in  peace  conferences  in  order  to  break  them 
up.  It  is  likely  that  Japan  will  be  misunderstood  as  trying 
to  imitate  the  old  German  methods."  Admiral  Kato's  expres- 
sions of  hope  for  the  success  of  the  Conference,  on  landing  at 
San  Francisco,  seemed  calculated  to  allay  any  fears  along 
this  line. 

The  Vice-Admiral,  according  to  "Who's  Who  in  Japan,"  was 
born  in  1859,  of  Samurai  stock,  graduated  from  the  Naval 
College,  and  reached  the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral  in  1908.  During 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  "right- 
hand  officer  of  Admiral  Togo  and  Kamimura." 

Jiji,  of  Tokyo,  explains  for  the  information  of  the  public, 
and  also  of  many  American  newspaper  editors  who  has  accepted 
Prince  Tokugawa  as  the  leader  of  the  delegation  that — 

"In  the  order  of  ranking  in  the  imperial  court,  Prince  Toku- 
gawa is  classed  lower  than  Admiral  Baron  Kato  and  Baron 
Shidehara.  Bui  the  duties  of  the 
delegates  should  not  be  deter- 
mined by  that  order  alone.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  Prince 
Tokugawa,  for  many  years  the 
President  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
is,  in  point  of  popularity,  far 
above  a  cabinet  minister  and  an 
ambassador  abroad.  That  he 
will  occupy  the  lirsi  place  among 
the  delegates  as  did  Prince  Saionji 
at  the  time  of  the  Paris  Peaot 
Conference,  then;  is  no  question. 
He  baa  no  connections  with  any 
political  party  nor  with  the  mili- 
tarist! nor  bureaucrats." 

Babon  Kijueo  Shidehara,  be- 
ginning his  career  as  a  graduate 
from  the  law  college  of  Tokyo 
Imperial  University  in  1895,  en- 
tered his  country's  diplomatic  Ber- 
\  ice  a  year  later,  rose  through  a 
succession  of  appointments  all  over 

t  he  world,  and    reached  the   post    of 

Counsellor  of  the   Japanese    Em- 

al  Washington  in  1912.    I fie 

term  as  the  Japanese  Ambassador 

at  Washington,  Bays  Jiji  of  Tokyo, 


has  proved  that  he  is  "eminently  fitted    for    a    place  among 
the  envoys  at  the  Washington  Conference." 

THE  FRENCH  DELEGATION 

Aristide  Briand,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  "almost  invaria- 
bly goes  to  the  door  himself  when  his  bell  rings";  manages,  with 
David  Lloyd  George  of  England,  "to  dominate  the  international 
scene";  like  Lloyd  George  has  "the  eloquence,  imagination,  mag- 
netism" of  the  Celt;  began  life  in  "the  humblest  circum- 
stances," and  is,  on  the  whole,  "the  most  elusive  personality  in 
world  politics."  So  says  a  writer  in  Current  Opinion,  who  adds 
that  "his  genius  resides  wholly 
in  his  capacity  to  create  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  de- 
cisive vote  must  be  given.  No 
living  politician  anywhere  in  the 
world  has  snatched  so  many  vic- 
tories from  so  many  defeats." 
Briand,  beginning  his  career  as 
a  lawyer,  has  served  as  Member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  since 
1902.  He  has  held  the  offices  of 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Fine  Arts,  Minister  of  Justice 
and  Cults,  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
During  the  war,  in  1915-1917, 
he  was  Prime  Minister,  and  was 
reappointed  in  January,  1921. 
When  his  public  duties  do  not 
require  his  presence  in  Paris,  he 
delights  in  working  on  his  little 
farm  in  Normandy,  "drest  as  a 
peasant,  and  driving  a  good  bar- 
gain for  his  produce." 
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TO  SPEAK  FOR  HOLLAND 


Jonkheer  Dr.  H.  A.  van 
Karnebeek,  Holland's  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs, 
heads  the  four  delegates 
from  the  Netherlands, 
whose  possessions  in  the 
Pacific  give  her  a  particular 
interest  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Conference. 


Rene  Viviani,  former  Prime 
Minister  of  France,  was  born  in 
Algeria,  but  went  to  Paris  to 
study  law,  and  remained  there. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of   Deputies   in    1893.      He   is  a 

Socialist,  as  was  Briand,  and  served  as  the  first  head  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  when  that  bureau  was  created.  When,  in 
1917,  he  headed  the  French  Mission  to  America,  his  power  as  an 
orator  gained  him  the  epithet  "The  eloquent  voice  of  France." 

Senator  Albert  Sarraut,  Minister  of  Colonies,  is  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  has  held  the 
offices  of  General  Counsel  of  the  canton  of  Lezignan  and  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior.  As  long  ago  as  1899  he  wrote 
a  historical  study  on  the  referendum  and  the  plebiscite,  and  has 
written  on  other  political  subjects. 

Jules  Jusserand,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  has  held 
diplomatic  posts  in  London  and  Copenhagen,  and  is  now  Dean  of 
the  Ambassadors  at  Washington,  having  received  his  appoint- 
ment in  1902.  He  is  a  noted  French  authority  on  English  litera- 
ture and  manners,  especially  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  has 
written  extensively  on  literary  subjects. 
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TWO  OF  CHINA'S   SPOKESMEN 
Dr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  Chinese  Minister  in  London 

(shown  to  the  reader's  left),  and  s.  Alfred  s/.c,  Minister 
in  Washington,  will  speak  for  the  North  China  Govern- 
ment, which  alone,  in  spiie  of  protest  from  South  China, 
is  recognised  by  the  Conference.  These  («<>  delegates,  as 
well  as  the  other  two  In  the  Chinese  delegation,  were 
'■'in!  ated  in  \mi-iir; olversh les. 


THE  CHINESE  DELEGATES 

All  of  the  Chinese  delegates  arc 
graduates  of  American  Universities. 
De.  W.  W.  Yen,  Minister  ov 
Fokeign  Affairs,  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1895,  took  a  degree  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  went 
back  to  China  in  1900.  He  was 
a  professor  of  English  in  St.  John's 
University  at.  Shanghai,  and  En- 
glish  editor  of  the  Commercial  I'/ess. 
He  has  translated  many  useful 
books,  including  the  Standard  En- 
glish-Chinese Dictionary,  and  has 
been  connected  with  various  so- 
cial and  educational  organizations, 
When  Dr.  Wu  Ting  Pang  was 
Minister  at  Washington,  in  1908, 
Dr.  Yen  was  appointed  Second 
Secretary  of  the  Chinese  Legation, 
but  was  recalled  to  China  a  year 
later  to  organize  and  head  a  press 
bureau.  After  \  arious  promotions  lie 
became  Under-Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Minister  to  Germany 
and  Denmark,  lie  stayed  in  Gef- 
manv  until  after  <  'hina's  declaration 
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Are  you  planning  to  build? 

Do  you  manufacture  wood  products?  * 

Are  you  an  Architect  or  an  Engineer? 

THEN  you  should  know  that  our  Redwood  lumber  and  mill 
work  prices,  in  common  with  all  other  lumber  prices,  are  at 
their  lowest  point — and  it's  the  right  time  for  the  buyer  to  buy. 


Our  present  prices  for  Redwood  are 
the  result  of  a  thoroughgoing  study  of 
every  operation  in  our  Redwood  pro- 
duction, and  are  based  on  adjustments, 
and  improvements  in  our  handling  and 
manufacture  of  Redwood  which  have 
reduced  our  costs — prices  made  possible 
only  by  big-unit,  efficient  production  in 
mills  covering  over  5  acres  that  have  a 
daily  capacity  of  half  a  million  feet  of 
Redwood  lumber. 

Therefore,  we  suggest  to  even-  person 
who  is  planning  to  build,  to  manufac- 
turers of  wood  specialties,  to  architects 
and  engineers  who  are  or  will  be  in  the 
market  for  lumber,  that  now  is  the 
time  to  place  orders  for  Redwood. 

The  emphasb  which  our  extensive 
advertising  has  placed  on  the  remark- 
able rot-resisting  qualities  of  Redwood, 
its  endurance  under  all  conditions  of 
exposure  to  climate,  soil  moisture,  acid 
and  alkaline  solutions,  its  remarkable 
insulating  and  fire-resisting  qualities, 
its  fitness  for  interior  finish  and  for 
such  specialties  as  burial  caskets — our 
emphasis     on     these     properties     of 


Redwood  may  have  given  the  impres- 
sion that  Redwood  is  an  expensive 
wood.     Redwood  is  not  expensive. 

Many  kinds  of  lumber,  which  cannot 
compare  with  Redwood  in  quality  or 
length  of  service  or  in  resistance  to  rot, 
decay,  fire  or  chemical  action,  cost 
practically  as  much  as  Redwood.  More- 
over, the  high  percentage  of  clear  wood 
and  the  resultant  small  waste  tend 
further  to  make  Redwood  inexpensive, 
compared  with  most  other  woods. 

To  prospective  home  builders,  desir- 
ous of  knowing  the  economies  and 
advantages  which  the  use  of 
Redwood  in  home  building  assures,  a 
postcard  to  our  Chicago  or  New  York 
office  will  bring  our  Redwood  Con- 
struction Booklet  featuring  Redwood 
for  exterior  construction  and  finish. 

Architects,  builders  and  industrial 
and  engineering  executives  should 
write  for  our  "Engineering  Digest" 
and  "Construction  Digest"  which  con- 
tain technical  information  and  standard 
specifications  on  the  use  of  Redwood. 


Tlu  Pacific  Lumber  Go. 
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Redwood  should 
be  specified  for 

Exterior  Construc- 
tion— 

including — Colonial  sid- 
ing, clapboards.shingles, 
door  and  window  frames 
— gutters,  ea\es,  water 
tables  and  mud  sills — 
porch  rails,  balusters 
and  columns  —  mould- 
ings and  lattice 
Pickets  and  fencing 
Pergolas  and  green- 
houses 

Interior  Finish 

Industrial  Uses 

Tanks     and    vats     for 
water,  chemicals  and  oil 
Factory  roofs  and  gut- 
ters 
Wood  block  flooring 

Wood  Specialties 

Such  as  —  Caskets  and 
burial  boxes —  Incuba- 
tors and  ice  cream  cab- 
inets—Cigar  and  candy 
boxes,  etc. 

Railroad  Uses 

Such  as — Railroad  ties 
and  tunnel  limbers 
Signal  wire  conduits  and 
water  tanks 
Car  siding  and  roofing 

Farm  and  Dairy 

I  ses 

Such   as  —  Silos,  tanks 
and  troughs 
Hog  feeders  and  imple- 
ment sheds 
Wood  frock  floors,  etc. 


2085  MrCormick  BuilHine.  Cliicaco 
No.  40  Rector  St.  Bldg    New  York  City        Kansas  City 

THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Export  Company:    A.  F.  THANE  &  CO. 

No.  40  Rector  St.  Bldg..  New  York  City 
811  California  Street.  San  Francisco 
The  ljarafrt  Manvfaelurermand  Diilrihulort  of  California  Redwood 
•  r»  0}  Iht  California  Redu-ood  Auociation 
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Even  our  "hurry-up  breakfasts" 
are  a  pleasure  with  the  Armstrong 
Table  Stove.  Everything  is  cooked 
right  on  the  table — waffles  and  all 
—piping  hot  and  delicious. 


Breakfast  for  Four 

SWITCH  on  the  current — almost  instantly  the  Arm- 
strong Table  Stove  reaches  the  proper  tempera- 
ture. Three  things  all  cook  at  the  same  time  and 
there  is  enough  of  each  one  to  serve  four  people. 

Toast  and  waffles  are  browned  on  both  sides  at  the 
same  time.  No  turning  is  necessary.  No  grease  for 
the  waffles.    The  Armstrong  Waffle  Iron  is  greaseless. 

You  can  boil,  fry,  toast,  steam  or  broil  on  the  Arm- 
strong Table  Stove.  A  complete  equipment  of  light, 
aluminum  utensils  comes  with  the  stove:  griddle,  deep 
boiling  pan,  four  egg  cups  and  rack  and  toaster. 

The  utensils  fit  snugly  into  position.  The  two  heat 
units  concentrate  all  of  the  heat  upon  them.  None  is 
wasted.  The  tilting  plug  that  never  sticks  gives  you 
perfect  control  of  the  stove.  It  costs  no  more  to 
operate  the  Armstrong  Table  Stove  than  it  does  to  use 
the  ordinary  single  electric  toaster. 

The  Armstrong  Table  Stove  is  for  sale  by  most 
electrical  and  hardware  dealers.  It  costs  $12.50.  The 
waffle  iron  is  $4.00  extra.     Write  for  our  booklet  B. 

ARMSTRONG   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 
138  W.  Seventh  Avenue,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


ARMSTRONG 

TABLE  STOVE 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


of  war  upon  that  country,  and  then  went 
to  Denmark  and  functioned  there  until 
May,  1920.  His  appointment  as  Foreign 
Minister  was  made  in  August.  1920.  His 
family  is  said  to  be  "perhaps  the  only 
one  in  China  of  which  all  the  members 
received  their  education  in  England  or 
America." 

Dr.  Sao-Ke  Alfred  Sze,  Chinese 
Minister  at  Washington,  also  received  his 
education  in  America,  coming  to  this  coun- 
try in  1893  and  graduating  from  Cornell 
University  in  1901.  The  first  of  his  govern- 
ment appointments  was  that  of  Secretary 
to  Viceroy  Chang  Chi-Tung  in  1902.  In 
1907  he  became  director  of  the  Peking- 
Hankow  Railway,  and  in  later  years  he 
has  held  other  railway  directorships. 
After  serving  in  many  diplomatic  posts. 
in  1914  he  became  Chinese  Minister  to 
London,  where  he  remained  five  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  five  Chinese  delegates 
attending  the  Peace  Conference  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  received  his  appointment  as 
Minister  to  the  United  States  in  Februarv, 
1921. 

Dr.  Chuxg-Hui  Wang,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Peking,  was 
born  in  1882.  During  the  Boxer  Rebellion 
he  went  to  Japan  to  study  political  science, 
and  came  from  there  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Civil  Law  from  Yale  Law  School  in  1904. 
He  translated  the  German  Civil  Code  into 
English,  and  his  work  is  considered  the 
best  translation  of  it  that  has  ever  been 
rendered.  He  traveled  in  Europe,  studying 
jurisprudence  and  international  law  in 
England,  France  and  Germany.  His 
diplomatic  career  began  in  1907,  as  Assis- 
tant to  the  Chinese  representative  to  the 
Second  Hague  Conference.  In  1912  he  was 
appointed  first  Minister  of  Justice  of  the 
newly  formed  Republican  Government  at 
Peking,  but  in  the  same  year  he  resigned. 
and  engaged  in  editorial  work.  In  1916 
he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Law 
Codification  Commission  of  China.  He 
served  as  delegate  to  the  Second  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  has  been 
characterized  as  "one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing intellectual  leaders  of  the  new  era  in 
China." 

Dr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  former 
Chinese  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
is  the  youngest  delegate,  born  in  1888,.  I [e 
is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University,  and 
during  his  student  days  was  a  popular 
member  of  the  university  debating  team, 
and  served  as  editor  of  the  Columbia 
Spectator.  He  returned  to  China  in  1911 
and  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  China,  later  becoming  Secretary 
to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In 
1914  he  was  Counsellor  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  next  year  he  was  named  as 
Chinese  Minister  to  Mexico,  bul  was  trans- 
ferred to  Washington,  where  he  acted  AS 
Minister  until  1921.  At  the  Peace  Con- 
ference he  was  China's  chief  delegate,  and 
Inter  served  as  the  Chinese  representative 
on  the  Council  of  the  League.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  book  on  'The  Status  of  Aliens 

in  ( 'hina." 


th 


THE  ITALIAN  DELEGATION 

M  LBCHS81  DELLA  TORRETTA,  who  heads 
B  delegates  from  Italy,  was  made  Minis- 
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tear  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  July  of  the  presenl 
year.  He  is  said  to  have  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  Balkans,  and  spent  many  years 
of  his  diplomatic  career  in  Russia.  After 
the  war  lie  was  Minister  at  Vienna,  and 
was  selected  to  go  to  Paris  as  a  member  of 
1  lie  Commission  for  the  Rehabilitation  of 
Austria. 

Senator  Carlo  Schanzer,  former  Min- 
ister of  the  Treasury,  was  born  in  Vienna, 
but  became  from  choice  a  citizen  of  Trieste. 
He  began  his  public  career  as  a  vice- 
librarian  of  the  Senate,  and  after  having 
held  several  important  positions,  he  was 
appointed  Minister  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
Nitti  Cabinet.  He  has  published  many 
works  of  a  juridical  nature,  the  chief  of 
which  is  on  "War  and  Treaties  Law  in  the 
States  Ruled  by  Representative  Govern- 
ment.'- After  the  publication  of  this  book 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Constitu- 
tional Law  in  the  University  of  Naples. 
lie  is  considered  Italy's  foremost  authority 
on  emigration  problems. 

Senator  Liigi  Albertim  has  been 
editor  of  the  Milan  Carriere  delta  S 
since  1900,  and  is  said  to  have  made  it 
'"the  most  important  Italian  paper." 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
Italy's  intervention  in  the  Great  Wat.  and 
neutralist  senators,  according  to  the 
English  "Who's  Who."  "fiercely  contested 
his  nomination,  but  they  were  defeated." 
He  is  accompanied  by  his  son.  who  will 
act  as  secretary. 

THE  DELEGATES  FROM  HOLLAND 

JoNKHKEh  Dn.  H.  A.  van  Earnebeek, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  at  one 
time  Mayor  of  The  Hague.  As  Foreign 
Minister  during  the  war,  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  pressure  brought  to  bear 
from  loth  sides,  Dr.  van  Earnebeek 
'stood  adamant  on  Holland's  traditional 
policy  of  neutrality."  He  was  chosen  as 
President  of  the  first  session  of  the  League 
of  Nations  Assembly  at  <  leneva.  He  is  not 
yet  fifty. 

Jonkheer     Dr.     F.     Beelaerts     van 

Bloklaxd  holds  the  position  of  Chief  of 
the  Department  of  Diplomatic  Affairs 
in  the  Foreign  Ministry.  For  ten  years  he 
wa>  Holland's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Peking. 

Dr.  E.  Moresi  o,  until  recently  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Department  of  Colonial 
Affairs,  was  lately  appointed  Vice-President 

of  the  Netherlands  Indian  Council. 

Jonkiikkh  William  DE  BEAUFORT,  for- 
mer Minister  for  the  Netherlands  at  Wash- 
ington and  recently  appointed  •Minister  to 
Greece,  began  his  diplomatic  career  as 
attache'  of  the  Netherlands  Legation  at 
Washington  in  1909.  In  1911  he  was  senl 
to  Tokyo,  and  later  took  charge  of  the 
Holland  Consulate  at  Kobe.  Japan.  Be 
|as  served  his  government  in  Peking, 
Paris,  and  Brussels,  and  has  had  three 
appointments  to  Washington,  the  lasl  in 
PM.s. 

THE  BELGIAN  DELI  <  .Ml 

Baron  E.  DE  CarTIER  in:  MarCHIENNE, 
Ambassador  to  the  United  states,  was  born 
in  1871.    He  has  been  engaged  in  diploma- 
fork  since  L893,  in  Vienna,  Belgrade, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Tokyo,  Peking,  Paris,  and 
(London.      He    was    Belgian    Minister   at 
,Pekingin  1910,  and  at  Washington  in  L917. 
iince  1919  he  has  been  Belgian  Ambassador 
the  Cnited  Stat.  - 


Puffed 
Rice 

Like  Snowflakes 

in  their  texture — 
Like  nut-meats  in  their  taste 

Puffed  Rice  is  a  bubble  gra in — puffed  by  steam  explosion  to  8  times  normal  size. 
The  '-'rains  are  flimsy,  flaky,  crushing  at  a  touch.     The  taste  is  like  toasted  nuts. 
Puffed  Wheat  is  whole  wheat  shot  from  guns.     Over  100  million  steam  explosions 
occur  in  every  kernel. 
Every  food  cell  is  blasted,  so  digestion  is  easy  and  complete.    Every  granule  feeds. 

No  foods  like  these 

These  are  Prof.  Anderson's  inventions  —the  only  cereals  with  all  food  cells  broken. 

No  other  process  so  fits  grains  for  food. 

All  the  elements  in  the  \%  hole  grain  arc  in  this  way  made  available. 

Thus  whole  grains  arc  made  tempting  so  that  children  revel  in  them.  They  eat 
them  morning,  noon  and  night,  between  meals  and  at  bedtime. 

When  the  best  foods  for  children  are  the  foods  I  he\  love  best,  should  they  not  be 
served  in  plenty? 


Puffed  Wheat 


Puffed  Rice 


The  supper  dish  -Puffed  Wheat  in  milk 


The  Quaker  Oars  (pmpany 


Sole  Makers 
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FORMER  CONFERENCES  THAT  FAILED— AND  SUCCEEDED 


I 


•  AM  CONVINCED,  alas,"  cables  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
the  Belgian  poet  and  playwright,  in  response  to  a  query 
from  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American,  "that  the 
Washington  Conference  will  be  as  useless  as  all  those  which 
have  preceded  it."  Other  "leading  minds  of  Europe."  which 
The  American  finds  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  pessimistic  about  the 
Washington  Conference,  call  attention  to  the  long  list  of  failures 
that  have  marked  mankind's  attempt  to  agree  to  mutual  dis- 
armament. The  desire  for  disarmament,  one  writer  points  out. 
is  almost  as  old  as  the  desire  for  war.  Count  Carlo  Sforza, 
formerly  Foreign  Minister  of  Italy,  while  refusing  to  pre- 
judge the  presenl  Conference,  mentions  that  in  the  matter 
of  disarmament,  "the  Roman  Empire  tried  and  failed.  Chris- 
tianity has  failed.  Socialism  has  failed."  A  spokesman  for 
that  public  opinion  both  in 
Europe  and  America  which, 
numerous  observers  assure  us. 
"has  swung  from  skepticism 
to  the  point  where  it  now 
demands  concrete  results," 
may  reply  that  a  good  many 
attempts  to  build  flying-ma- 
chines, also,  came  t>  nothing, 
before  the  first  feebly  success- 
ful machine  was  made.  Most 
pessimists  also  overlook  the 
fact  that  two  previous  "con- 
ferences on  the  limitation  of 
armament  "  have  been  measur- 
ably successful.  The  results 
appear  in  the  long  unguarded 
boundary  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  and  in  the 
reduced  armaments  agreed 
upon  and  maintained  by  Chile 
and  the  Argentine  Republic 
At  least  two  former  "Con- 
ferences on  the  Limitation  of 
Armaments"  have  been  as 
successful  as  their  most  opti- 
mistic supporters  hoped. 

"The  Truce  of  God"  (Frera 
or  Treuga  Dei)  represents  one 
of  the  first  historical  attempts 
to  get  along  with  smaller 
armaments  and  less  lighting. 
It-  terms  affected  individuals, 

families  and  similar  small  units  of  the  population,  all  of  whom,  in 
those  brave  days  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  in  Europe, 
were  accustomed  to  go  armed  to  1  he  teeth,  very  much  as  nations 
are  to-day.  The  "True,"  provided  thai  the  general  feuds  and 
conflicts  should  end  between  Saturday  evening  and  Monday 
morning.       Between    these    hours    men    were    not    to    wear    their 

arms  nor  kill  each  other.  The  idea  is  said  to  have  been  "strongly 
advocated  by  the  Bishop  of  Aquataine,  in  1032."  According  to 

"Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates"  (Putnam's),  "The  clergy 
strenuously  exerted  their  influence  for  the  purpose.  A  synod  at 
Roussillon,  i 027,  decreed  that  none  should  attack  his  enemy 
between  Saturday  evening  (at  the  hour  of  nones)  and  Monday 
morning    'at     the    hour    of    prime).       Similar    regulations    were, 

adopted  in  England,  1042  (sometimes  Friday  and  Wednesday 
being  chosen  for  the  time).  The  Truce  of  ( lod  was  confirmed  bj 
many  Councils  of  the  church,  especially  the  latter  Council  in 

M7'.t."  Even  tho  a  high  degree  of  armamenl  continued 
among  individuals,  families,  and  other  small  groups  for  some 
centuries  after  this  time,  the  "limitation  of  armamenl"  idea. 
thus   introduced,    was   ultimately   successful,   reaching  one  of   its 

modern  developments  in  the  so-called  "Sullivan  law"  of  New 


HELP  WANTED. 

The  recurrent  military  malady  that  attacks  the  world,  and  leaves 
it  with  a  bad  headache  and  a  desire  for  better  health,  is  thus  carica- 
tured by  an  artist  in  the  London  Bystander.  "I  wish  I  knew  what 
is  really  wrong'  with  me,"  the  artist  imagines  his  '"patient"  asking, 
"I  suppose  it  couldn't  possibly  be  swelled  head?" 


York,  which  forbids  the  carrying  of  arms  at  any  time  without  a 
special  permit. 

Less  successful  was  the  attempt  made  on  the  "Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,"  the  name  given  to  the  place  between  Guines 
and  Andres,  France,  where  Henry  VIII  met  Francis  I  of  France 
in  June,  1520.  The  notables  wore  medals  consisting  largely  of 
the  figure  of  a  lamb,  as  a  token  of  peace,  and  the  meeting  was 
planned  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  disarmament  and  Christian 
brotherhood.  "Most  elaborate  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  two  monarchs  and  their  large 
retinue,"  says  a  writer  in  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  de- 
scribing this  early  conference.  In  fact  it  appears  that  pomp 
and  circumstance  constituted  most  of  the  agenda.      We  read; 

Before    the   castle   of   CI  nines    a  temporary  palace,    covering 

an  area  of  nearly  12,000  square 
yards,  was  erected  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  English  King.  It 
was  decorated  in  the  most 
sumptuous  fashion,  and  like 
the  chapel,  served  by  thirty- 
five  priests,  was  ftirnished  with 
a  profusion  of  golden  orna- 
ments.  Some  idea  of  the  size 
of  Henry's  following  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that 
in  one  month  2,200  sheep  and 
other  viands  in  a  similar  pro- 
portion were  consumed.  In 
the  fields  beyond  the  castle, 
tents  to  the  number  of  2,800 
were  erected  for  less  distin- 
guished visitors,  and  the  whole 
scene  was  one  of  the  greatest 
animation.  Ladies  gorgeously 
clad,  and  knights,  showing  by 
their  dress  and  bearing  their 
anxiety  to  revive  the  glories 
and  the  follies  of  the  age  of 
chivalry,  jostled  mountebanks, 
mendicants  and  vendors  of  all 
kinds. 

Journeying  from  Calais 
Henry  reached  his  headquar 
ters  at  (iuines  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1520,  and  Francis  took 
up  his  residence  at  Andres. 
After  Cardinal  Wolsey,  with 
a  splendid  train  had  visited 
the  French  King,  the  two 
monarchs  met  at  the  Val  Dore. 
a  spot  midway  between  the 
two  places,  on  the  7th.  The 
following  days  were  taken  up 
with  tournaments,  in  which 
both  kings  took  part,  banquets  and  other  entertainments,  and 
after  Wolsey  had  said  mass  the  two  sovereigns  separated  on 
the  24th.  This  meeting  made  a  great  impression  on  contem- 
poraries, but  its  political  results  were  very  small. 

Shakespeare's  description  in  the  first  act  of  "King  Henry 
Vlll,"  tells  of  the  "view  of  earthly  glory"  in  the  lines: 

"To-day  the  French 
All  clinquant,  all   in  gold,   like  heathen   gods, 
Shone  down  the  English;  and  to-morrow  they 
Made  Britain,   India:    every  man  that   stood 
Showed  like  a  mine.      The  dwarfish  pages  were 
As  cherubins,  all  gilt." 

The  (ire.it  Congress  of  Vienna,  of  1814  15,  included,  in  'M 
numerous  and  varied  agenda,  programs  for  the  limitation  or 
armaments,  but  none  of  the  proposals  progressed  beyond  the 
stage  Of  discussion.  Some  two  years  later,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  a  conference  on  the  limitation  of  armamenl  was  held 
which,  it  is  generally  conceded,  represents  one  of  the  outstanding 
political  accomplishments  of  history.  The  basis  of  this  agree- 
ment, which  still  endures  and  s,enis  likely  to  endure  indefinitely. 
is  set  forth  in  the  following  proclamation  by  the  then  President 
of   the   United   States.      This  document,    which   may   serve  as  a 


REMEDIES      ' 
A  GAmST 
WAR 
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A  cold  night— ond  the 


won't  start! 


Not  a  balky,  cantankerous  engine  that  failed 
its  owner — but  a  thoughtless,  negligent  owner 
who  failed  his  engine! 

He  failed  to  provide  his  car  with  a  safe  oil  for 
winter  use — an  oil  that  would  flow  freely  and 
function  perfectly  in  cold  weather. 

What  happened?  His  oil  congealed  on  a 
cold  night.  The  engine,  with  bearings  clogged, 
refused  to  budge.  Even  cranking  was  futile. 
He  had  to  be  towed  home. 

What  about  your  oil?  Is  it  safe  for  winter 
use?  You  can't  afford  to  guess.  Scored  cyl- 
inders, burned-out  bearings  and  irreparable 
damage  may  result.  Here  is  a  way  to  make 
absolutely  certain. 

Use  SUNOCO  Motor  Oil.  It  flows  freely  in 
the  coldest  weather.  With  the  right  type  of 
SUNOCO  in  your  crankcase  you  are  absolutely 
safe  from  winter  lubrication  dangers. 

SUNOCO  also  protects  you  against  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  carbon — increases  your 


engine  power  and  gasoline  mileage — reduces 
repair  bills  and  lessens  depreciation. 

SUNOCO  has  proved  that  high  operating 
costs  are  usually  the  result  of  faulty  lubrication 
— the  penalty  motorists  pay  for  buying  just 
"oil." 

Why  not  use  SUNOCO  and  reduce  your  car 
expenses?  Have  your  crankcase  drained  and 
cleaned  before  refilling  with  SUNOCO.  Be  cer- 
tain that  you  get  genuine  SUNOCO  and  the 
type  specified  for  your  car  by  the  "Sunoco 
Lubrication  Guide." 

The  time  to  change  from  summer  to  winter 
types  of  SUNOCO  is  when  the  average  temper- 
ature is  around  30  degrees  F.  above  zero. 

Every  motorist  should  have  a  copy  of  "Ac- 
curate Lubrication" — a  booklet  that  tells  how 
to  operate  your  car  with  greater  economy  and 
efficiency.  It  is  free.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
us  for  a  copy  at  once  and  give  the  name  and 
address  of  your  dealer. 


SUN  COMPANY 

Producer  and  Refiner  of  Lubricating  Oils,  Fuel  Oil,  Gas  Oil,  Gasoline  and  other  Petroleum  Products 
More  than  1,500,000  gallons  of  lubricating  oils  per  week  Philadelphia  Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses  in  32  Principal  Cities 

UIMGO 

MOTOR     OIL 

TO  THE  TRADE — A  wonderful  sales  opportunity  is  open  to  dealers.     Write  for  the  Sunoco  Sales  Plan. 


— 
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model  to  tin-  delegates  gathered  in  Washington  to  discuss  similar 
principles  in  larger  application,  runs  as  follows: 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

V  PROCLAMATION 

Whereas,  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  at  the  city  of 
Washington  in  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord. 
1S17.  between  Richard  Rush.  Esquire,  at  the  time  acting  as 
Secretary  Cor  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
tor  and  in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Right  Honorable  Charles  Bagot.  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  for  and  in 
behalf  of  His  Britannic  .Majesty,  which  arrangement  is  in  the 
words  following,  to  wit : 

"The  naval  force  to  be  main- 
tained upon  the  American  lakes 
by  His  Majesty  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States 
shall  henceforth  be  confined  to 
the  following  vessels  on  each 
side,   that  is. 

"On  Lake  Ontario  to  one 
vessel,  not  exceeding  to  100 
ions  burden,  and  armed  with 
one  lS-]b.  cannon; 

"On  the  Upper  lakes  to  2 
vessels,  not  exceeding  like  bur- 
den, each  armed  with  like  force; 

"On  the  waters  of  Lake 
( 'hamplain,  to  one  vessel,  not 
exceeding  like  burden,  and 
armed  with  like  force; 

"All  other  armed  vessels  on 
those  lakes  shall  be  forthwith 
dismantled,  and  no  other  vess<  1- 
of  war  shall  be  there  built  or 
armed. 

"If  either  party  should  be 
hereafter  desirous  of  annulling 
this  stipulation,  and  should  give 
notice  to  that  effect  to  the 
other  party,  it  shall  cease  to 
be  binding  after  the  expiration 
of  six  months  from  the  date  of 
such  notice. 

The  naval  force  so  to  be 
limited  shall  be  restricted  to 
such  service  as  will  in  no  re- 
specl  interfere  with  the  proper 
duties  of  the  armed  vessels  of 
the  other  party." 

And  whereas  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  have  ap- 
proved of  the  said  arrange- 
ment, and  recommended  that 
it  should  be  carried  into  effect. 
the  same  having  also  received 
the  sanction  of  His  Royal  High- 
nesa  the  Prince  Regent,  acting 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  His  Britannic    Majesty, 

Now,  therefore,  1,  .James  Monroe,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do,  by  this  my  proclamation,  make  known  and  declare 
that  the  arrangement  aforesaid,  and  every  Stipulation  thereof, 
has  been  duly  entered  into,  concluded  and  confirmed,  and  is 
of  full  force  and  effect. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  28th 
daj  of  April,  111  the  year  of  our  Lord  IMS.  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  forty-second. 

JAMES   MONROE 
Bj  i  he  Presidenl : 

John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  stale. 

Under  our  Treaty  of  January  II.  1909,  with  Greal    Britain, 

an  International  .Joint    Commission    of  three    Americans    anil 

three  Canadians  is  Charged   with  the  adjustment  and  settlement 

of  international  questions  along  the  common  frontier. 

A  series  of  attempts  to  perfect  similar  arrangement  among 
ihe  countries  of  South    America,    both     with     and     without    the 

cooperation  of  the  United  States,   Followed   the  promulgation 

of  the  Canadian  agreement.  Conferences  were  held  in  Panama 
in  1824,  a1  Luna  in  ISIS.  ,it  Santiago  in  1856,  and  Lima  again 
in  1864,  at  Washington  in  1SS<).  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in 
1901,  and  Buenos  Aires  in  1910.  Al  mosl  of  these  conferences 
nut    upon     arbitration,    especially    compulsorv    arbi- 


tration, rather  than  upon  limitation  of  armament,  and  such 
results  as  were  obtained  had  to  do  with  such  minor  matters 
as  extradition,  etc.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1902,  however,  came 
the  Disarmament  Agreement  between  Chile  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  which  has  been  called  "the  only  existing  case  of 
contractual  reduction  of  armaments."  This  view  disregards 
the  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,which  may 
possibly  have  been  considered  rather  an  agreement  not  to  arm 
than  a  true  disarmament  contract.  The  Chile-Argentinian 
agreement  was  signed,  according  to  its  preamble,  "owing  to 
the  initiative  and   good  offices  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,'  and 

follows  very  closely  upon  some 

of  the  forms  of  agreement 
suggested  for  presentation  at 
the  present  Washington  con- 
ference.   It  provides  as  follows : 

Art.  I. — In  order  to  remove 
all  cause  of  fear  and  distrust 
between  the  two  countries,  the 
governments  of  Chile  and  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  agree 
not  to  take  possession  of  the 
warships  which  they  are  hav- 
ing built,  or  for  the  present  to 
make  any  other  acquisitions. 
The  two  governments  further- 
more agree  to  reduce  their 
respective  fleets,  according  to 
an  arrangement  establishing  a 
reasonable  proportion  between 
the  two  fleets.  This  reduction 
to  be  made  within  one  year 
from  the  date  at  which  the 
present  agreement  shall  be  rati- 
fied. 

Art-  II. — The  two  govern- 
ments respectively  promise  not 
to  increase  ther  maritime  arma- 
ments during  five  years,  unless 
the  one  who  shall  wish  to  in- 
crease them  shall  give  the  other 
eighteen  months'  notice  in 
advance.  This  agreement  does 
not  include  any  armaments 
for  protecting  the  shore  and 
ports,  and  each  party  will  be 
at  liberty  to  acquire  any  ves- 
sels {maquina  flotante)  intended 
for  protection  thereof,  such  as 
submarines,  etc. 

ART.  111.— The  reduction 
(i  e.  ships  disposed  of)  result- 
ing from  this  agreement  will 
not  be  parted  with  to  coun- 
tries having  any  dispute  with 
either  of    the    two   contracting  parties. 

Art  IV. — In  order  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  pending 
orders  the  two  governments  agree  to  increase  by  two  months 
the  time  stipulated  for  the  beginning  of  the  construction  of 
the   respective   ships.     They  will  give  instructions   accordingly. 

Europe,  in  the  meantime,  had  made  two  large,  ambitious, 
and  unsuccessful  attempts  at  disarmament.  The  first  Hague 
Conference,  called  by  the.  Czar  Nicholas  II  of  Russia,  was  pro- 
jcted,  in  the  words  of  the  Czar's  invitation,  "to  put  an  end 
to  these  incessant  armaments  and  to  seek  the  means  of  ward- 
ing off  the  calamities  which  are  threatening  the  whole  world: 
such  is  the  Bupreme  di  ty  which  is  to-day  imposed  on  all 
-fates."  li  was  officially  proposed  as  "A  Conference  on  Dis- 
armament," this  title  being  afterwards  changed  to  "Peace 
Conference*"  It  was  to  be  "above  all.  an  international  dis- 
cussion of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  putting  a  limit  to  the 
present    progressive  development  of  armaments." 

The  first  item  on   the  program   accepted   for  discussion   read: 

"I.  Aii  understanding  stipulating  the  non-increase,  for  a 
definite  period,  of  the  present  effective  military  and  naval  forces, 
and  also  of  the  military  budgets  pertaining  to  them;  and  a  pre- 
liminary  investigation  of  the  means  by  which  even  a  reduction 


A    SKEPTICAL    VIEW. 

Peace:  "Now  I  command  I" 

War:  "How  simple  you  arc,  my  child! 

— L'Asirw  (Koine! 
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Before  Breakfast 

Good  Humor 


There  is  a  pretty  general 
idea  that  most  people  are  a 
little  grouchy  before  break- 
fast. 

The  fact  is  that  a  man  is 
seldom  in  his  best  humor 
until  he  has  scrubbed  out 
his  mouth; 

Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  liv- 
ens up  the  inside  of  the 
mouth  just  as  cold  water 
improves  the  feel  of  your 
face  in  the  morning. 

The  way  to  get  over  that 
just-got-up  feeling  is  to  give 
the  teeth  a  thorough  brush- 
ing with  Pebeco. 


When  your  teeth  are 
clean  and  your  mouth  is 
clean,  they  taste  clean.  A 
clean  taste  is  as  hard  to  de- 
scribe as  the  taste  of  pure 
water,  but  it's  pleasant. 

You  will  find  it  much 
easier  to  smile,  easier  to 
chat,  more  pleasure  to  eat, 
when  your  teeth  and  mouth 
have  been  refreshed  and 
cleaned  by  Pebeco  Tooth 
Paste. 

Use  Pebeco  night  and 
morning   that  your   teeth 

« 

may  last  longer  and  your 
mouth  taste  better. 
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Have  You 
Acid-Mouth" 


LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 

635  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Selling  Agents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada 
171  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City  10  McCaul  St.,  Toronto 

Also  Makers  of  Lysol  Disinfectant,  Lysol  Shaving  Cream  and 

Lysol  Toilet  Soap 
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It    Is    Thought   To    Be    the 
Chief  Cause  of  Tooth  Decay 

These    Test    Papers  Will  Tell  You— Sent 
Free  With  Ten-Day  Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco 

There  are  probably  many  causes  that  con- 
tribute to  decay  of  the  teeth,  but  dental 
authorities  seem  to  agree  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  decay  results  from  over- 
acidity  of  the  mouth.  You  can  easily  tell  if 
you  have  "Acid-Mouth,"  and  also  see  how 
Pebeco  tends  to  counteract  this  tooth- 
destroying  condition,  by  the  simple  and  in- 
teresting experiment  with  the  test  papers, 
which  we  will  gladly  send  to  you  upon  re- 
quest. 

Moisten  a  blue  Litmus  Test  Paper  on  your 
tongue.  If  it  turns  pink,  you  have  "Acid- 
Mouth."  Brush  your  teeth  with  Pebeco  and 
make  another  test.  The  paper  will  not  change 
color,  thus  demonstrating  how  Pebeco  helps 
to  counteract  "Acid-Mouth." 

Just  send  a  post-card  for  Free  Test  Papers 
and  10-Day  Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco. 
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The  Kenwood — Style  M-82 

THE  delightful  comfort  of  a  fine-looking 
Florsheim  is  a  surprise  to  the  man  who 
puts  on  his  first  pair.  No  shoes  have  more 
style  and  comfort  built  into  them.  No 
shoes  satisfy  so  completely. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe — $10  and  $12 

Photographic  Booklet  "Styles  of  the  Times"  on  request 

THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE  CO. 

Manufacturers  Chicago 


or  the  man 
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WHITE  STAR 
WEST  INDIES  CRUISES 


To  the  West  Indies,  Panama  Canal 
and  South  America:  Three  cruises, 
averaging  about  four  weeks  each. 
Turquoise  sea,  cloudless  skies,  gleam- 
ing white  roads,  palm  trees, 
oranges  and  cocoanuts,  with 
changing  scenes  of  vivid  island 
life,  under  the  flags  of  half  a 
dozen  nations.  Here  were  the  paths 
of  the  pirates,  and  the  little  lands 
where  great  adventurers  played  with 
fate  and  history.  Cuba  first  welcomes 
you,  then  Jamaica.  Every  American 
should  see  the  Canal — engineering 
wonder  of  the  world. 

A  visit  to  La  Guayra  and  Caracas  (in- 
cluding a  marvelous  climb  up  the  Maritime 
Andes  over  one  of  the  oddest  railroads  in 
the  world)  gives  an  entrancing  glimpse  of 
South  America.  Tropical  Trinidad,  lovely 
Barbados,  gay  and  tragic  Martinique,  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Porto  Rico  are  also 
yours. 


The  famous  ocean  cruiser  Mcgantic  of  the 
White  Star  Line,  20,000  tons  displacement, 
having  the  largest  dimensions  of  any  ship 
sailing  to  the  tropics,  has  been  chosen  for 
these  distinguished  •  cruises  to  brilliant 
Southern  waters  and  sunny  lands.  White 
Star  service,  known  the  world  over  as  ut- 
most in  ocean  comfort,  provides  for  you  a 
delightful  and  luxurious  home  aboard  ship. 
First  cruise  from  New  York  January  17th. 
Second  cruise  February  18th.  Third  cruise 
March  20th.     No  passports  required. 


Beautiful  color  booklet  sent  on  request. 


xiwhite  Star  Linext 


American  Line  v 


•/  Red  Star  Line 


INTHNATIONA1       MERCANTILE        MARINE        COMPANY 

9  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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in  1  hese  forces  and  budgets  may  be  secured 
in  the  future." 

This  item  was  taken  tip  by  Commission 
No.  1,  together  with  the  related  items  i 
prohibiting  or  limiting  the  use  of  new  and 
more  powerful  weapons,  explosives,  pro- 
jectiles from  balloons,  submarines  and 
other  new  engines  of  destruction. 

But  arbitration  and  other  means  of  pre- 
venting warfare,  the  last  item  on  the 
agenda,  became  the  chief  topic  of  dis- 
cussion and  fruitful  action. 

Military  and  naval  sub-committees  took 
up  technical  questions  first,  and  could  not 
agree  on  a  definition  of  "new"  types  of 
weapons  or  a  limit  for  invention.  At  this 
conference,  it  is  noted,  all  of  the  twenty-six 
powers  represented,  except  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  agreed  "to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  projectiles  the 
object  of  which  is  the  diffusion  of  asphyxi- 
ating or  deleterious  gases."  A  five-year 
prohibition  upon  the  hurling  of  projectiles 
from  balloons  or  by  other  new  analogous 
means  was  voted;  also  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  "dum-dum"  bullets.  The  proposal 
to  prohibit  submarines  was  dropt.  By 
resolution  the  Conference  recommended 
that  the  governments  make  fuller  serious 
study  in  the  technical  field  of  new  imple- 
ments of  warfare. 

On  the  main  question  of  limitation  of 
armament,  military  and  naval,  the  Con- 
ference limited  itself  to  voting  that  "a 
limitation  of  the  military  expenses  which 
now  burden  the  world  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  in  the  interests  of  the  material 
and  moral  well-being  of  mankind,"  and 
that  "the  governments,  having  regard  to 
the  propositions  advanced  in  the  Con- 
ference, shall  take  up  the  study  of  the 
possibility  of  an  agreement  concerning 
the  limitation  of  armed  forces  on  land  and 
sea,  and  of  military  budgets." 

The    propositions    advanced    are    quite 

as  timely  to-day  as  they  were  then.     The 

list  runs: 

MILITARY 

1.  Establishment  of  an  international 
agreement  for  a  term  of  five  years  for 
the  non-augmentation  of  the  actual  num- 
ber of   the  peace  effectives  quartered  at 

home. 

'_'.  Fixing  the  number  of  peace  effectives 
of  the  armies  of  all  the  powers,  colonial 
troops  excepted. 

.'*.  Maintenance  (non-augmentation)  for 
the  same  term  of  the  amount  of  the  military 
budgets  at  present  in  force. 

NAVAL 

1.  Acceptance  of  the  principle  of  fixing 
for  a  term  of  three  years  the  amount 
Of  naval  budgets  (each  government  for 
itself). 

2.  Agreement  not  to  augment  the  total 
thereof  during  this  triennial  period. 

.'{.  Obligation  to  make  known  in  advance 
for  t  he  same  period: 

(a)    the  total  tonnage  of   warships   that 
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it  is  proposed  to  build,  without  de- 
nning the  type  of  build. 

(b)  The  number  of  naval  officers  and 
crews; 

(e)  The  expenditure  for  port  work  (coast 
fortifications)  such  as  forts,  basins,  ar- 
senals, etc. 

Many  Commission  members  saw  only 
difficulties  in  budget  fixing,  due  to  varying 
government  financial  systems  and  methods 
of  accounting,  as  well  as  difficulties  re- 
garding guarantees  which  nations  might 
offer  for  executing  such  an  international 
agreement. 

Germany's  military  representative  de- 
clared that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
determine  separately  the  extent  and  the 
of  a  single  part  of  the  complicated 
machinery  of  a  modern  army  and  the  cor- 
related factors  of  national  defense — such 
as  public  instruction,  the  railway  system, 
fortified  places,  etc.  The  military  com- 
mittee reported: 

""That  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  fix. 
even  for  a  period  of  five  years,  the  figure  of 
effectives  without  regulating  at  the  same 
time  other  elements  of  the  national,  de- 
fense. 

"That  it  would  not  be  less  difficult  to 
regulate,  by  an  international  convention, 
the  elements  of  this  defense  organized  in 
each  country  according  to  very  different 
views. 

"In  consequence,  the  Committee  regret 
not  to  be  able  to  accept  the  proposition 
made  in  the  name  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. They  believe  that  a  more  thorough 
study  of  the  question  by  the  governments 
1 1n  i]iMi\  es  is  desirable. 

Xo  further  government  studies  of  con- 
sequence were  forthcoming  by  the  time 
when,  eight  years  later',  the  call  for  the 
Second  Hague  Conference  (of  1907 'i  was 
issued.  That  call  expressly  barred  ques- 
tions "which  may  concern  the  limitation 
of  military  or  naval  forces."  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  stale-,  however  (Mr.  Root 
was  then  Secretary  of  State),  reserved  the 
right  to  bring  up  the  subjeel .  and  eventually 
•  lid  so.  at  one  session,  when  the  Conference 
simply  reaffirmed  and  emphasized  the 
Conference  resolutions  of  1899.  inci- 
dentally the  British  delegate  offered  to 
exchange  information  concerning  govern- 
ment plans  of  constructing  warships  and 
the  expenditures  involved,  in  order  to 
facilitate  exchange  of  views  on  reductions 
which    by   common    agreement    might    be 

effected. 

The  League  of  Nations  provisions,  in 
Versailles  Treaty,  have  much  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  disarmament.  "In  order 
to  render  possible  the  initiation  of  a  gen- 
eral limitation  of  the  armaments  of  all 
nations."  the  Treaty  stipulates,  "Germany 
Undertakes  strietl]  to  observe  the  military. 
naval  and  air  clauses"  of  the  Treaty. 
These  clauses,  framed  by  military  repre- 
ti  es  of  i  be  \  iotors  at  Paris,  detail 
a-  complete  a  disarmament  as  experts 
could  devise,  and  the  Treaty  further 
creates  [nter-Allied  Commissions  of  Con- 
trol over  each  of  the  three  kind-  of  anna- 
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Inquiries  Receive  Prompt  Attention 
illl'strations  and  prices  upon  request 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37- Street 
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HE  Nettleton  footgear  appeals  to  men 
because  of  its  undeniable  smartness, 
comfort  and  its  wearability. 
A  booklet  "Five  Thousand  Mile  Shoes" 
tells  why  Nettletons  arc  truly  Shoes  of 
Worth.     Write  for  a  copy. 

A.  E.  NETTLETON  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U~S.  A. 
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It  Clamps 
Everywhere 
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LAMP 
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READ- 

Clamp  it  on 
bed  or  chair; 
or   anywhere 
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Clamp  it  or 
stand  it  on 
your  desk  or 
table 


SEW- 

Clamp  it  on 
sewing  ma- 
chine or  table 


SHAVE- 

Clamp  it  on 
the  mirror  or 
any  handy 
place 


Adjusto-Tite 
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R«.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

THE  lamp  of  a  thousand  practical  uses. 
Clamps — stands — hanjjrs — anywhere  and 
everywhere.  All  the  lighl  you  need  where  and 
when  you  need  it.  Preven.1    eye    train-— reduces 

light  bills.     No  other  lighting  device  like  it. 

Solid   brass;  handsome,  durable  and  com- 
pact      i  lamp  it  felt-lined     can't   £  •■■ 
h,     Guaranteed   five  yeai     «3>  ^ 
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Gel  an  Adjusto-Lite  today.     If  your  dealer 
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ment  under  whose  supervision  the  dis- 
armament is  proceeding. 

Subsequent  treaties  with  Austria,  Hun- 
gary. Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  contain  similar 
provisions  for  disarmament  under  con- 
trol of  commissions  in  each  country. 

One  of  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  League  is  that  a  new  Member 
"shall  accept  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  League  in  regard  to  its 
nr'itary,  naval,  and  air  forces  aiui  arma- 
ments."    (Article  I.) 

The  Covenant  of  The  League  of  Nations 
(Part  I  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles)  also 
contains  the  following: 

The  Members  of  Ihe  League  recognize 
that  the  maintenance  of  peace  requires  the 
reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the 
lowest  point  consistent  with  national 
safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common 
action  of  international  obligations. 

The  Council,  taking  account  of  the 
geographical  situation  and  circumstance 
of  each  State,  shall  formulate  plans  for 
such  reduction  for  the  consideration  and 
action  of  the  several  governments. 

Such  plans  shall  be  subject  to  recon- 
sideration and  revision  at  least  every  ten 
years. 

After  these  plans  shall  have  been 
adopted  by  the  several  governments,  the 
limits  of  armaments  therein  fixed  shall 
not  be  exceeded  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  Council. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that 
the  manufacture  by  private  enterprise  of 
munitions  and  implements  of  war  is  open 
to  grave  objections.  The  Council  shall 
advise  how  the  evil  effects  attendant  upon 
such  manufacture  can  be  prevented,  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  necessities  of  those 
Members  of  the  League  which  are  not  able 
to  manufacture  the  munitions  and  imple- 
ments of  war  necessary  for  their  safety. 

The  Members  of  the  League  undertake 
to  interchange  full  and  frank  information 
as  to  the  scale  of  their  armaments,  their 
military,  naval,  and  air  programs  and  the 
condition  of  such  of  their  industries  as 
are  adaptable  to  war-like  purposes. 
(Article  8.) 

A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  con- 
stituted to  advise  the  Council  on  the  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  Articles  1  and  8 
and  on  military,  naval  and  air  questions 
generally.     (Article  9.) 

The  Council  of  the  League,  in  May, 
1920,  created  the  Permanent  Advisory 
Armaments  Commission,  limited  to  three 
delegates  from  each  member  nation  repre- 
senting the  army,  navy  and  air  services, 
accompanied  by  experl  advisers.  It  first 
met  at  San  Sebastian  late  in  July  and 
r<  olved  iiself  into  three  sub-committees. 
In  Decembers  "Temporary  Mixed  Com- 
mission for  the  Reduction  of  Armaments" 

was  authorized,  which  incl  a  (  Paris  in  July, 
1(.)21,  to  take  up  political,  financial,  social 
and  economic,  as  distinguished  trom  tech- 
nical aspects  of  disarmament.  Rene 
Viviani  of  France,  one  of  the  French 
delegates  to  the  Washington  Conference, 
is    chairman    of    this    commission,    which 


consists  of  five  other  members  appointed 
by  the  Council,  six  members  of  the  Per- 
manent Armaments  Commission,  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Economic  and  Financial  Com- 
mission, and  six  representatives  of  the 
International  Labor  Bureau,  three  from 
the  employers  group  and  three  from  the 
labor  group. 

Reports  were  to  be  made  to  the  Assembly 
meeting  at  Geneva  in  September.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  declined  the  invitation  to 
appoint  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Com- 
mission on  the  ground  that  the  United 
States  was  not  a  member  of  the  League. 
While  twenty-five  governments  were  re- 
ported to  be  willing  not  to  increase  their 
armament  budgets  during  two  years  as 
proposed,  one  reply  pointed  out  that  the 
military  budget  does  not  exactly  reflect 
the  armed  strength  of  a  state,  "since  it 
may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  credits 
allotted  to  the  Ministry  of  War  and  the 
Admiralty  to  maintain  that  strength  at 
its  present  level."  One  of  the  great  Powers 
also  raised  the  point  that  a  comparison 
of  armament  budgets  was  unsound  as  a 
method  of  computation  because  of  the 
divergence  of  methods  in  the  preparation 
of  such  budgets. 

Twenty  governments  are  said  to  favor 
ratification  of  the  Convention  of  Saint- 
Goumain-en-Laye,  September,  1919,  for  the 
control  of  export  traffic  in  arms  and 
ammunition,  especially  to  bellicose  and 
unstable  countries — Africa,  •  Persia,  etc. 
But  the  British  representative  at  the  Mixed 
Commission  meeting  in  Paris  stated  that 
necessary  universal  adoption  requires  that 
the  United  States  adhere. 

The  Commission's  formal  recommenda- 
tions to  the  first  Assembly  contemplated 
an  approach  to  disarmament  by  three 
stages:  first,  a  pledge  by  the  Powers  to 
make  no  increase  in  armaments;  second,  a 
gradual  reduction;  third,  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  retaining  only  what 
is  needed  for  police  purposes. 

Shortly  before  the  meeting  of  the  Mixed 
Armaments  Commission  of  the  League  in 
Paris,  President  Harding's  preliminary 
invitations  to  the  Washington  Conference 
were  made  known.  M.  Rene  Viviani, 
President  of  the  Commission,  it  i^  reported, 
"exprest  great  satisfaction  at  President 
Harding's  initiative,  and  declared  that  the 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Mixed  Commis- 
sion would  be  of  great  use  to  the  govern- 
ments meeting  in  Washington  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  particular  problems  which 
interested  them." 

Many  Democratic  advocates  of  the  League 
in  America  express  themselves  stronglj  in 
favor  of  some  working  agreement  between 
tin  Mixed  Armaments  Commission  of  the 
League  and  the  Washington  Conference. 
Even  if  a  compromise  is  so  effected  thai  the 
League  of  Nations  takes  a  new  name  and 
reforms  its  policies  in  conformity  with  the 
ideas  of  the  present  United  States  Govern- 
ment, Bay  the  milder  of  these  League  ad- 
vocates, 1  he  world  will  benefit. 
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They  Save  Teeth  Now 

in  a  new  way — nearly  all  the  world  over 


This  method  of  teeth  cleaning  is 
now  used  by  millions.  It  is  founded 
on  modern  research  and  approved 
by  modern  authorities. 

Nearly  all  the  world  over  leading 
dentists  advise  it.  Careful  people  of 
most  races  are  learning  to  employ  it 

You  are  bound  to  adopt  it  when 
you  know  what  it  means.  A  ten-day 
test  will  tell  you.  This  is  to  offer 
that  test  without  charge,  and  to  urge 
that  you  accept  it. 

Ruined  by  film 

Modern  science  traces  most  tooth 
troubles  to  film.  You  can  feel  the 
film — a  viscous  coat.  It  clings  to 
teeth,  gets  between  the  teeth  and 
stays. 

Film  absorbs  stains,  making  the 
teeth  look  dingy.  Film  is  the  basis 
of  tartar.  Thus  millions  of  teeth 
lose  their  luster. 

Film  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds 
the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay.  Night  and  day  film- 
coated  teeth  are  subject  to  these 
attacks. 


Film  is  a  breeding  place  for  germs. 
Many  serious  troubles,  local  and  in- 
ternal, are  now  traced  to  them. 

It  can  be  ended 

Dental  science  has  now  found  two 
ways  to  fight  that  film.  Authorities 
have  proved  them  effective.  Lead- 
ing dentists  everywhere  have 
watched  the  results  and  are  urging 
their  daily  use. 

A  modern  dentifrice  has  been  cre- 
ated, and  these  two  methods  are 
embodied  in  it.  The  tooth  paste 
is  called  Pepsodent.  Everywhere 
you  look  you  see  the  results  of  it — 
in  teeth  that  shine. 

See  on   your   own 
change  it  brings — in  a 


teeth   what 
week. 


Other  discoveries 

Dental  research  has  also  revealed 
some  other  important  facts. 

It  finds  that  starch  deposits,  cling- 
ing to  the  teeth,  often  ferment  and 
form  acids.  And  those  acids,  unless 
neutralized,  attack  the  enamel. 

It    finds    that    Nature    provides 


^P^    ^^■^^■■■■■■■■■■■^        PAT.  OFF.       I 
AEG. U.S.     Lbhh^^h^hhhm 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  tooth  paste  which  fights  film,  starch  and  acids.  It 
accords  with  all'  modern  requirements,  and  is  now  advised  by 
leading  dentists  everywhere. 

Supplied  by  all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


forces  to  fight  both  starch  and  acids. 
But  the  average  modern  diet  fails 
to  stimulate  those  forces. 

Pepsodent  supplies  that  lack.  It 
multiplies  the  salivary  flow.  It 
multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva,  to  digest  the  starch  deposits. 
It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva — Natures  acid  neutralizes 

Thus  twice  a  day  it  brings  effects 
which  science  proves  essential.  And 
regardless  of  your  diet. 

Start  the  children 

This  new  method  is  most  impor- 
tant to  the  children.  It  may  save 
them  troubles  which  few  otherwise 
escape.  Dentists  say  it  should  be 
used  from  the  time  the  first  tooth 
appears. 

Women  who  seek  beautiful  teeth 
will  delight  in  it. 

Men  who  smoke  will  see  some 
quick,  conspicuous  effects.  For  to- 
bacco stains  the  film-coats  when  you 
leave  them. 

Let  one  in  your  family  learn  the 
effects  and  show  them  to  the  rest. 


lO-Day  Tube  Free 


M 


THE    PEPSODENT    COMPANY, 

Dept.  363,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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A  new  THIN-LARM  clock  of  beautiful 
proportions.  Height  7".  Width  5  Y^.  Its 
all-time  luminous  face  keeps  '  Time  in 
sight — day  cr  night.  " 


Side  Vieu) 


PRICE,   Radium  Dial 


Old  Style  Thick  Model  Alarm       With  plain  dial 


$4.50 
$3.00 


Side  View 

New  Gilbert  Thin-Larm 


Something'  -New  ! 

Jhe  Gilbert  Thin-larm 

JUST  as  the  old-fashioned  "Turnip"  of 
our  grandfather's  day  has  given  way 
to  the  modern  thin  model  watch,  so  is 
the  clumsy,  ponderous,  thick-set  Alarm 
Clock  of  yesterday  fast  giving  away  be- 
fore the  graceful  slenderness  and  beauty 
of  the  Gilbert  THIN-LARM. 

It  has  remained  for  Gilbert  of  Winsted, 
"Makers  of  Good  Clocks  since  1807", 
to  produce,  perfect  and  introduce  the 
first  thin  model  alarm  clock  ever  made. 

See  the  new  Gilbert  THIN-LARM  Clock 
at  the  best  dealers  everywhere,  in  a  va- 
riety of  styles  and  sizes — with  plain  or 
luminous  dials. 

William  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co.  > 


Winsted,   Conn. 

"Makers  of  good  clocks  since  1807 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 
Continued 


A    JAPANESE    ADMIRAL    ON    JAPANS 
"NAVAUSM" 

"^TAVALISM,"  which  may  be  defined 
^  as  sea-going  militarism,  has  been 
alleged  against  Japan,  admits  a  spokesman 
for  the  island  kingdom,  in  a  new*  volume 
called  "What  Japan  Thinks"  (Maemillan). 
The  writer,  Vice-Admiral  Sato,  for  many 
years  professor  in  the  Naval  College  at 
Tokyo  and  recently  the  President  of  *hat 
institution,  defends  Japan  on  the  ground 
that  his  country  is  preparing  for  "defense" 
no  more  ambitiously  than  are  all  the  other 
countries.  Both  England  and  Japan,  he 
argues,  as  island  nations,  are  dependent 
upon  a  certain  amount  of  "navalism,"  to 
insure  their  existence.  His  conclusion, 
reached  some  months  before  President 
Harding  issued  the  call  for  the  Washington 
Conference,  is  that  Japan  will  gladly  follow 
suit  if  other  nations  agree  to  refrain  from 
naval  expansions.  As  for  the  need  of  a 
Japanese  navy,  he  writes: 

Our  national-defense  policy  is  to  safe- 
guard our  unique  nationality  forever,  and 
prevent  any  foreign  enemy  from  invading 
our  own  country.  Our  armaments  are 
maintained  solely  for  self-defense,  but  never 
for  aggressive  designs.  We  are  under  the 
firm  conviction  that  Japan  is  created  for  the 
sake  of  the  Japanese  nation,  and  think  it  is 
our  mission  to  live  up  to  the  teachings  of 
Amaterasu-O-AIikami,  the  supreme  God- 
dess of  the  Japanese,  by  conscientiously 
following  the  path  of  justice  and  humanity, 
so  as  to  set  an  example  to  the  outside  world 
and  glorify  our  Goddess.  In  other  words, 
the  Japanese  mean  to  enjoy  a  happy  life, 
as  well  as  their  traditional  nationality  in 
their  own  country,  by  making  adequate 
armaments  to  defend  it. 

If  a  nation  is  to  maintain  its  territorial 
integrity,  safeguard  its  nationality,  and 
promote  its  own  welfare,  it  must  pay 
attention  to  three  factors.  One  is  justice; 
another,  wealth;  and  the  last,  military 
force.  When  a  nation  is  equipped  with 
these  three  things,  it  will  be  able  not  only 
to  secure  peace  and  happiness  for  its  coun- 
try, but  further  to  ward  off  foreign  con- 
tempt, and  thereby  to  settle  international 
issues  amicably  without  seeing  a  rupture. 
On  occasions,  even  the  possession  by  a 
nation  of  two  of  these  factors  will  enable 
it  to  escape  contempt  in  dealing  with  for- 
eign Powers.  For  instance,  suppose  there 
was  a  nation,  who,  possest  of  ample 
wealth,  conscientiously  trod  the  path  of 
justice;  it  would  he  able  to  maintain  peace 
and  safeguard  its  rights  and  interests,  al- 
tho  its  military  force  might  be  inferior 
to  that  of  its  adversary.  The  ease  in  point 
is  France  on  the  Morocco  question.  When 
the  Morocco  issue  was  raised,  Germany 
could  not  attain  her  selfish  object  by  mak- 
ing Franco  yield,  tho  she  had  a  superior 
military  strength.  Another  case  is  Amer- 
ica. Since  (lie  Foundation  of  her  Republic, 
America  has  bad  no  great  military  force. 
And    yet    she    has   occupied    an    important 

position  in  international  relations,  because 

she    lias    po.-sed     tho    two    factors,   justice 
and  wealth. 

Hut  wealth  is  a  negative  power,  after 
all,  in  maintaining  peace,  being  powerless 
against     foreign    foes,      .lust    suppose    a 
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"an  event  of  importance  transcending  in 
world-wide  interest  any  international  move- 
ment since  the  treaty-making  at  Versailles." 
and  the  Brisbane  Daily  Mail  declares: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  quarters 
the  comradeship  of  the  trenches  has  given 
way  to  a  candid  cynicism;  but  the  people 
generally  retain  an  ardent  faith  in  the 
present  crusade  of  peace,  and  if  their  rep- 
resentatives at  Washington  work  honestly 
and  unselfishly,  the  establishment  of  a 
nobler  fraternity  between  nations  should 
be  within  reach. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

The  New  Zealand  Herald  expresses  the 
wish  that  America  "were  a  little  more 
indulgent  to  Japan,  and  a  little  suspicious 
of  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance,"  but  de- 
clares  that  there  is  no  question  about  the 
"anxiety  of  the  United  States  to  march 
internationally  beside  the  British  Empire" 
and  adds: 


The  present  President  has  not  made-  a 
secret  of  his  belief  that  the  moral  respon- 
sibility, no  less  than  the  national  interest, 
of  the   English-speaking  peoples  calls   for 
ever  closer  cooperation.     An  understanding 
or  agreement — call  it  anything  but  an  al- 
liance— with  Britain  is  the  fundamental  of 
his  foreign    policy,    and  he   believes   that 
only  Britain  and  America,  acting  as  friends 
and  not  as  rivals,  have  power  to  bring  order 
into  a  world  littered  with  the  wreckage  of 
war.     This  ideal,  it  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration,  has  seized  the  imagination  of 
the  American  people  with  the  exception  of 
those  sections — not  unimportant,  it  is  true 
-—which  are  irrevocably  anti-British.     And 
it   is  chiefly  upon    this  mutual   sentiment 
that  Mr.    Harding   is    depending   for    the 
success  of  the  Washington  Conference.     He 
remembers  that  the  two  nations  made  a 
mutual  disarmament  treaty  over  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  which  has  been  scrupulously 
observed    ever    since.     And  tho    limited 
to  the  Great  Lakes,  the  mutual  confidence 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  has  in 
practise   extended    this   agreement  to   the 
thousands  of  miles  of  their  common   fron- 
tier— a  happy  augury  for  the  wider  effort 
now  to  be  made. 


in  giving  a  lead  in  limitation  to  Japan  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  Cape  Town  Cape  Times  says  that 
the  facts  in  regard  to  England's  "dominion 
naval  policy,"  as  laid  down  at  the  recent 
Imperial    Conference,    have    only    to    be 
stated    to    show   that    the    British   naval 
policy  is  governed  primarily  by  the  desire 
"to  avoid  competition,  to  postpone  con- 
struction to  the  latest  date  which  the  safety 
of  the  Empire  will  permit,  and  even  to  take 
grave  risks  in  doing  so."     All  these  con- 
siderations   "demonstrate    the    vital    im- 
portance to  the  world  of  the  decisions  which 
are  taken  at  the  Washington  Conference," 
and  we  read : 


The  Wellington  Dominion  believes  that 
if  the  British  and  American  governments 
are  to  give  effect  to  the  principles  to 
which  they  have  alike  declared  their  adhe- 
sion, in  each  case  with  the  approval  of  an 
overwhelming  proportion  of  the  people 
they  represent,  they  are  "bound  to  take 
practical  steps  to  limit  armaments  irre- 
spective of  difficulties  raised  by  any  other 
Power,"  and  it  proceeds: 

Assuming  always  that  they  had  reached 
a  full  understanding  on  the  question  of 
limiting  armaments,  the  British  Empire 
and  America  would  be  able  to  count  ;  hem- 
selves  reasonably  secure  so  long  as  their 
combined  strength  gave  them  an  adequate 
margin  over  the  strength  of  any  possible 
enemy.  In  regard  to  naval  armaments, 
ro  which  the  practical  issues  of  limitation 
relate  almost  exclusively  for  the  time  being 
the  Empire  and  the  United  states  are 
bossest  from  this  standpoint  of  a  very 
xmsiderable  margin  upon  which  to  operate 


There  is  no  ground  for  questioning  the 
soundness  of  the  Admiralty's  decision  that 
the  Disarmament  Conference  must  not 
affect  the  building  by  Great  Britain  of  the 
four  new  battleships  which  are  replacing 
obsolete  vessels.  .  .  .  What  is  certain  is 
that  in  the  unhappy  event  of  the  discussion 
at  Washington  bearing  no  fruit,  the  prob- 
lem will  become  insistent.  ...  If  Wash- 
ington fails,  and  if  confidence  in  the  capital 
ships  as  the  first  line  of  defense  persists, 
Great  Britain  will  be  faced  not  merely  with 
the  necessity  of  increasing  construction  on 
a  large  scale  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
principle  adopted  by  the  Dominion  Con- 
ference, but  to  embark  upon  a  vast  scheme 
of  dock  reconstruction  and  enlargement, 
and  the  world  will  be  set  once  more  on  the 
crazy  competition  in  building  war  vessels 
which  must  inevitably  end  in  war  and  in 
the  final  ruin  of  civilization.  .  .  . 

Britain  has  deliberately  abstained  from 
anything  in  the  nature  of  competition 
building  and  will  go  to  the  Washington 
Conference  with  clean  hands  to  urge  the 
principle  of  disarmament  as  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  But  if  the 
Conference  fails,  if  there  are  nations  which 
insist  on  troubling  the  peace  of  the  world 
by  a  renewed  competition  in  armament;  it 
will  not  be  the  responsibility  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  Empire.  It  will 
none  the  less  be  the  obligation  of  the  Em- 
pire, as  a  first  principle  of  security,  to 
take  the  measures  for  maintaining  our 
naval  position  which  the  Dominions  Con- 
Ference  has  declared  to  be  necessary.  Uni- 
versal disarmament  is  one  thing;  the  dis- 
armament of  a  single  Power  in  a  world 
which  is  arming  itself  anew,  is  quite 
another  matter. 


In  the  British  West  Indies,  the  Jamaica 
Times     thinks     the     Conference      "may 
result     in     something    that     may     be     a 
definite    and   useful   contribution   to  solv- 
ing   the    problem    of    substituting    world 
peace  for  th<>  ever-present  danger  of  world 
war,"  but   is  "not   prepared   to  go  further 
than  that  until  the  Conference  has  actually 
delivered    the    goods."        Meanwhile,    it 
speaks  of  reported  differences  between  the 
Motherland    and      he    Dominions    on    the 
Anglo-Japanese    Treaty    and    says    it     has 
been  reported  that  the  Dominions  demand 
no  renewal  should  take  place  unless  sanc- 
tioned by  the  United  States,  whereat  this 
weekly  remarks: 


Perfect 
Warmth 


SEND  for  this  free  book 
that  tells  how  to  have  it. 
No  running  down  cellar 
to  open  the  dampers  when 
it  is  too  cold.  No  stifling, 
suffocating  heat,  burning  up 
needless  fuel.  No  shiver- 
ing trip  to  the  furnace  to 
freshen  the  fire  before  your 
regular  rising  time. 

It's  taken  care  of  for  you 
with  the  ARCO  tempera- 
ture Regulator,  which  gives 
you  steady,  even  warmth 
at  the  temperature  you 
want. 

For  both  old  and  new 
houses  with  any  kind  of 
heating  plant. 

ARCO 

temperature 
regulator 

Price  installed 
$60  to   $105. 


Send  for  this  free 
"ook- the    key    to 
your  heating  happi- 
ness. 


AMERICAN 

RADIATOR  COMPANY 
1801  Elmwood  Avenue 
Buttalo,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  your  book  "  Heat  Regu- 
lation in  the  Home"  with  complete  infor- 
mation about  the  ARCO  Temperature 
Regulator, 


Name  . . 
Address  , 
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It  dries  the  wash 
without  a  wringer 

THIS  machine  does  everything  any 
other  washing  machine  can  do 
and  more — it  dries  an  entire  tubful  of 
clothes  for  the  line  in  one  minute.  It 
whirls  them  dry — no  wringer  needed. 

It  doesn't  break  buttons   nor  tear 

them  off — doesn't  bend  hooks  and  eyes 

nor  injure  snap  fasteners.     It  dries  big 

bulk}'  comfoi  1 3  and  things  you  couldn't 

ibly  pul  through  a  wringer. 

Ii  has  made  good  for  six  years. 
Thousands  in  use.  Approved  by  (!ood 
lb  g  Institute.    The  world's 

fa-tc-t  selling  washing  machine. 

Find  out  about  it.  Get  a  Laun- 
Dry-Ette  demonstration  before  you 
buy  any  machine. 

Jf  t  i  Laun-Dr;  -Ette  dealer 

or  hard- 
one  ordered  for 

'.    lii  ;ra1 

I  HI    LAUNDRYETTE  MFG.  CO 

1196  I. as  I    1 52nd  STREET 

<  l.l  \  ELAND,  O. 


DRY 


electric  washind   machine 


WASHES  AND  DRIES  WITHOUT  A  WRINGER 


Now  this  is  misrepresentation.  What  the 

Dominions  do  stand  for  and  what  the  re- 
sponsible opinion  of  the  most  responsihle 
among  British  statesmen  stands  for  is  that 
the  treaty  shall  not  be  renewed  in  any  way 
that  can  reasonably  be  held  as  expressing 
or  implying  hostility  to  the  United  States, 
or  againsl  which  that  country  could 
rationally  take  exception  as  inimical  to  her. 
Thai  is  a  very  different  thing  to  repre- 
senting the  matter  as  depending  on  the 
Jiai  of  the  United  Stales.  The  misrepre- 
sentation is  Avithout  doubt  part  of  a  sinister 
plan  to  foster  differences  between  the 
Mother  Land  and  the  Dominions  and  to 
make  more  difficult  the  coordinating  of 
Empire  policy.  For  this  of  course  Presi- 
dent Harding  is  not  to  be  blamed,  but  the 
existence  of  such  opinion  and  such  aims 
must  make  loyal  Britishers  cautious  of  how 
we  advance,  even  in  the  right  direction. 

In  India  the  Calcutta  Statesman  says  that 
even  more  cogent  than  the  costliness  and 
uncertainty  of  naval  construction  is  that  if 
Great  Britain,  Japan  and  the  Unite*  1  States 
"agree  to  abide  by  a  fixt  naval  strength, 
new  construction  can  without  risk  to  any 
country  be  reduced  to  almost  negligible 
proportions.  No  British  Government  will 
dare,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  British 
people,  to  obstruct  any  proposals  which 
will  combine  economy  with  safety,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  Japan  is 
ambitious  of  naval  supremacy,  while  the 
American  people  may  be  regarded  as  the 
pioneers  of  disarmament." 

JAPAN 

The  Washington  Conference  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  Japan  to  "clear 
away  the  misunderstanding  that  she  is  a 
militaristic  and  aggressive  nation,  and  a 
second  Prussia,"  declares  the  Tokio  Yama- 
to,  which  believes  if  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity,  they  will  be  able  to  show  the 
world  that  "Japan  is  anxious  to  advance 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice,  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  good-will  among 
men."  Finding  that  particular  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  Chinese  question,  the  Tokio 
<'h una!  Shogyo  observes: 

America  seems  to  treat  the  issues  of  the 
Pacific  as  those  of  mandatory  islands.  So 
long  as  China  faces  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is 
not  without  reason  that  she  was  included 
among  the  issues  of  the  Pacific.  But 
since  the  American  proposal  divided  the 
issues  into  Pacific  and  the  Far  Eastern 
problems,  the  issues  involving  China 
should    he    treated    separately    from   the 

issues  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  While  there 
is   no   nason   for  objecting   to   treating  the 

mandatory  islands  question  as  a  Pacific 
problem,  the  Pacific  problem  should  not 
i"  confined  to  the  questions  of  the  man- 
datory islands.  The  question  of  defense 
works  and  immigration  should  uot.be  con- 
lined  to  the  questions  of  the  mandator} 
islands.  .  .  .  We  maintain  that  the  Pacific 

problem  should  include  all  the  issues  of  the 
Pacific    problem.       So    here    we    shall    s;i 
few    words  about    the   questions  of  defense 
works. 

We  bave  maintained  before  that  the 
fortifications   which  are  liable   to   menace 

the    peace    of    the     Pacific    Oeeail    should     I  >e 

abolished.  Recentl.\  some  people  have 
been  speaking  of  the  Japanese  armaments 
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which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  our 
national  defense  in  the  same  breath  with 
the  American  armaments  which  are  a 
menace  to  Japan's  defense.  That  is  a 
strange  thing,  indeed.  For  instance,  they 
say  that  we  should  abolish  our  defense 
works  in  the  Bonin  islands,  the  Loochoo 
islands  and  Formosa,  whereas  America 
should  abolish  her  defense  works  in  Hawaii. 
Guam  and  the  Philippines.  Can  these 
Japanese  defense  works  be  compared  with 
the  American  works?  We  do  not  need  to 
consult  experts  on  this  point.  Common- 
sense  will  tell  us  how  to  judge.  Our  de- 
fense works  in  the  Bonin,  the  Loochoo  and 
Formosa  are  an  absolute  necessity  for 
national  defense.  But  can  we  call  the 
American  defense  works  mentioned  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  national  defense? 
A  layman  can  judge  that  they  are  not.  To 
establish  a  naval  base  for  accommodating 
large  war  vessels  in  Guam,  about  600  miles 
from  Nagasaki,  is  nothing  but  a  menace  to 
our  national  defense.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  compare  the  defense  works  of  both 
countries  in  the  Pacific  islands  in  the  same 
breath.  At  any  rate,  all  the  menacing  works 
should  be  abolished  and  then  the  questions 
of  the  Pacific  might  be  settled. 

The  Tokio  Jiji  also  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  "established 
naval  bases  in  Pacific  islands  far  from  her 
shores,  and  has  been  very  eager  of  late  to 
extend  them."  This  may  clearly  be  re- 
garded as  "offensive  operations"  against 
Japan,  and  it  is  urged  that  "if  a  disarma- 
ment agreement  is  to  be  carried  out  so  that 
the  peace  of  the  Pacific  can  be  actually 
insured,  it  is  necessary  that  those  naval 
bases  should  be  reduced  or  limited  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  cause  of  a  menace"  and 
we  read: 

The  most  effective  formula  for  reducing 
cava]  armaments  is  to  make  the  navies  of 
the  Powers  concerned  essentially  defensive. 
In  other  words  the  best  plan  is  for  Japan. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to 
make  an  agreement  so  as  to  make  it  in- 
sible  for  any  of  them  to  attack  another. 
We  have  urged  that  the  naval  ratio  between 
Japan,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
should  be  agreed  to  be  four,  three  and  two. 
Ht  would  be  better  if  the  ratio  with  Great 
Britain's  approval  can  be  made  three, 
three  and  two.) 

For  a  country  thousands  of  miles  away  it 
is  impossible  to  take  offensive  action 
against  the  coast  of  its  adversary  unlen  its 
navy  is  twice  as  strong  as  the  latter*s,  or  it 
least  dangerous  for  it  to  do  so.  There- 
lore,  if  Japan  maintains  a  navy  correspond- 
ing to  a  little  over  66  per  cent,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy,  and  the  United  States  a  similar 
percentage  of  naval  strength  in  regard  to 
Great  Britain,  it  should  not  be  difficult  for 
Japan  and  the  United  Stales  to  preserve 
their  safety  in  defensive  operations. 

Conversely,  no  country  will  run  the  risk 
of  offensive  operations.  This  will  make 
armament  competition  unnecessary  and 
consequently  a  reduction  of  naval  arma- 
ments can  be  effectively  carried  out.  If  all 
the  countries  concerned  abandon  offensive 
units,  their  armaments  being  confined 
to  defensive  equipment,  the  necessity  for 
providing  against  hypothetical  foes  will 
naturally  disappear  and  a  great  reduction 
of  the  world's  navies  will  be  automatically 
brought  about. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  those  who  discuss 
the  scope  of  the  Washington  Conference 
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refer  only  to  China.  Siberia,  or  the  former 
German  Pacific  islands  under  Japan's  man- 
datory rule,  remarks  the  Tokio  Nichi  Nichi, 
and  "no  attention  is  given  to  the  former 
German  islands  under  the  control  of  Aus- 
tralia and  to  the  West  Pacific."  It  may  be 
granted,  we  are  told,  that  the  questions  of 
the  islands  under  the  mandate  of  Aus- 
tralia relate  to  trade,  and  are  not  connected 
with  armaments,  but  it  is  the  belief  of  this 
newspaper  that  "the  international  position 
of  the  Panama  Canal  facing  the  West 
Pacific  should  be  considered  at  this  op- 
portunity both  from  the  military  and  com- 
mercial view-point."  and  it  proceeds: 

In  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  if  war 
broke  out  between  a  country  and  the 
United  States,  by  whom  would  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Panama  Canal  be  insured? 
The  hope  is  Aery  slender.  This  is  why  we 
attach  great  importance  to  the  position  of 
the  Panama  Canal  in  connection  with  the 
Disarmament  Conference.  If  President 
Harding  is  to  have  armament  and  Pacific 
questions  considered  from  a  genuinely  just 
point  of  view,  he  should  bring  the  question 
of  the  Panama  Canal  before  the  Conference 
so  that  the  Powers  concerned  can  express 
fair  opinions  regarding  its  international 
position. 

The  Osaka.  Asahi  suggests  that  the 
Japanese  Government  should  pi'opose  the 
abolition  of  armaments  in  the  Pacific 
islands  and  "squarely  demand  that  the 
United  States  abolish  armaments  in  Ha- 
waii, Guam,  and  the  Philippines,"  for 
"even  if  an  agreement  is  reached  to  reduce 
the  number  of  warships  and  there  is  no 
sincerity  to  back  it,  the  agreement  will 
serve  no  purpose."  In  short,  the  "spirit 
of  militarism  based  on  old-fashioned  pa- 
triotism should  be  destroyed  altogether 
and  Japan  should  be  prepared  to  present 
proof  of  this  destruction."  If  the  notion 
that  military  affairs  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  political  affairs  is  not  rectified,  it  is 
clear  as  day  that  Japan  "will  commit  more 
blunders  and  sustain  greater  humiliation 
at  the  Washington  Conference  than  she 
sustained  at  the  Paris  Conference."  The 
Osaka  Manichi  believes  the  Japanese 
should  be  "magnanimous  enough  to  listen 
to  foreign  criticisms  of  Japan  and  the  Far 
East,  however  bitter  these  may  be,  if  they 
are  based  on  accurate  grounds  and  reason," 
but- 
In  the  past  the  opinions  of  some  Ameri- 
cans have  rested  on  inaccurate  knowledge 
and  have  given  us  unnecessary  unpleasant- 
ness. They  have  also  not  infrequently  led 
to  illusions  among  the  American  citizens. 
In  a  sense,  it  may  be  said  thai  the  numerous 
misunderstandings  between  Japan  arid  the 
United  States  are  mostly  due  to  inaccurate 
discussions.  This  is  very  regrottable,  and 
we  venture  to  commend  tlie  point  to  the 

al  trill  ion   Of   t  he   Americans. 

[f  Japan  wishes  to  profit  by  the  oppor- 

tunitj    and   make  it   clear  to  ihe  world  that 

from  the  outset  she  has  "acted  in  Siberia 

for  I  he  sake  of  I  he  world,  with  no  ambit  ions 
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whatever,  then  she  must  withdraw  from 
Siberia,"  says  the  Tokyo  Kokumin,  and  it 
adds : 

If  others  laugh  at  the  fact  that  Japan 
has  not  been  able  to  accomplish  anything 
while  making  so  great  a  sacrifice  in  life  and 
treasure,  it  cannot  be  helped.  We  should 
rather  try  to  prove  that  we  are  foolishly 
honest.  Everybody  recognizes  the  fact 
that  Japa.i  has  been  foolish,  but  it  will  take 
some  pains  to  prove  that  we  are  honest, 
for  the  Powers,  which  think  that  Japan  has 
inscrutable  ambitions,  entertain  misgivings, 
and  are  inclined  to  regard  every  Japanese 
act  a  dishonesty. 

The  Washington  Conference  is  not  of  a 
character  to  concern  itself  with  Siberian 
questions,  but  these  may  not  impossibly 
be  touched,  since  some  country  is  attempt- 
ing to  bring  forward  all  questions  relating 
to  Russia  and  Siberia.  In  order  to  make 
clear  her  position,  Japan  may  also  be  re- 
quired to  refer  to  the  circumstances  i» 
which  her  troops  were  despatched.  Thus 
an  opportunity  for  the  elucidation  of 
Japan's  position  will  present  itself,  and 
the  authorities  should  be  prepared  to  take 
its  advantage.  First  of  all,  the  evacuation 
of  Siberia  should  be  carried  out  to  eliminate 
the  seed  of  suspicion.  Administrators  may 
sometimes  err,  but  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  endeavor  to  put  things  right  there 
after.  If  there  is  further  procrastination, 
it  will  only  add  to  the  blunders  already 
committed. 

Cooperation  between  China  and  Japan 
at  the  Conference  is  proposed  by  the  Tokyo 
Yorodzu,  because— 

The  Chinese  are  suffering  from  racial 
discrimination  as  seriously  as  the  Japanese. 
Most  Americans  in  China  say  that  the 
Americans  are  the  best  friends  of  the 
Chinese  and  are  thus  deceiving  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Chinese  people;  but  facts  are 
eloquent.  In  fact,  no  Chinese  laborer  is 
allowed  to  enter  America,  while  all  the 
Chinese  are  denied  the  right  of  naturaliza- 
tion. 

If  the  Chinese  wish  to  extend  their  rights 
in  the  world,  they  should,  first  of  all.  de- 
mand the  equality  of  all  races,  and  the 
Chinese  proposal  to  the  Pacific  Conferenfll 
should  be  for  absolute  equality.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  point  will  be  presl 
until  immigration  questions  are  settled. 
The  Japanese  blunder  at  the  Paris  Con- 
ference should  not  be  repeated.  Racial 
equality  is  a  demand  of  justice,  and  (beat 
Britain  and  America,  which  opposed  it. 
are  unjust.  Since  they  oppose  such 
an  unimpeachable  proposal,  they  should 
not  he  qualified  for  speaking  of  justice. 
China  should  make  great  efforts  to  demon- 
strate the  principle  of  racial  equality,  and 
Japan  should  assist  her  and  call  the  whites 
to  account  lor  their  arrogance. 

An  English-language  newspaper  in 
Tokyo.  The  Japan  Advertiser,  which  givffl 
wide  currency  to  the  vernacular  press 
through  its  daily  translations,  urges  proper 
publicity  of  the  Conference  proceedings, 
and  observes: 

Apart  from  "committee  business,"  is 
there  anj  reason  why  fairly  lull  "straight' 
reports  of  the  discussions  should  not  be 
recorded  by  competent  reporters  and 
published  after  revision  by  the  speakers? 
It  is  being  said  in  Washington  thai  the 
Administration  attaches  the  greatest  value 
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millions  at  Washington  even  if  it  would,  for 
these  millions  do  not  recognize  Peking  and 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  clique  now 
in  power. 

"How  absurd  then  to  expect  agreements 
reached  by  delegates  who  do  not  represent 
them  to  be  binding  on  these  millions,  who 
are  demanding  direct  representation  at  the 
Conference." 

The  Shanghai  North  China  Herald 
concedes  that  Canton  "may  have  made  out 
an  excellent  case  why  Peking  should  not 
speak  for  China  at  the  Armament  Con- 
ference" but  at  the  same  time  it  avers  that 
"Canton  has  assuredly  not  established  a 
case  why  Canton  should  speak  for  China." 
This  journal  continues: 

"Neither  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  nor  anybody 
else  has  any  conspicuous  difficulty  in  show- 
ing that  Peking's  claim  to  speak  for  China 
is  based  upon  a  Arery  slender  foundation, 
but  in  the  present  case,  it  must  be  noted, 
Dr.  Sun  has  confined  his  presentation  of 
evidence  to  the  foreign  intrigues  of  the 
Northern  politicians.  There  is  not  a  word 
about  that  equally  important  subject, 
Peking's  relations  to  the  rest  of  China. 
The  case  against  Peking  would  surely 
be  strengthened  by  showing  how  the 
Tuchuns  can  openly  flout  its  behests,  how 
China  possesses  not  one  army  and  one 
navy  but  several,  and  how  their  compliance 
with  the  policy  of  the  capital  depends  upon 
the  personal  inclinations  of  their  com- 
manders. The  evidence  is  incomplete 
without  a  reference  to  these  matters,  as 
showing  the  value  to  be  placed  on  any 
undertaking  which  it  might  give  on  dis- 
armament, for  instance.  Xo  doubt  in  an 
international  conference  it  is  all  important 
that  there  should  be  a  full  knowledge  of 
secret  agreements  which  may  place  one 
country  under  the  domination  of  another 
represented  at  the  same  table,  but  the 
government's  position  ns-dnris  its  own 
people,  when  the  position  is  such  as  China's, 
is  of  scarcely  less  moment.  The  fact  that 
Dr.  Sun  has  carefully  avoided  this  point 
shows  the  weakness  of  his  own  claim  for 
representation.  Granted  that  his  mani- 
festo puts  Peking  in  a  very  bad  light,  can 
it  be  said  that  he  has  made  out  anjr  good 
case  for  Canton?  All  he  has  to  say  on 
that  subject  is  that  the  Canton  Govern- 
ment is  entirely  free  and  stands  uncom- 
mitted vis-a-vis  any  foreign  Power  and 
that  it  has  been  established  in  pursuance  of 
the  government-making  poAver  vested  in 
parliament  by  the  Constitution. 

"This  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  a 
great  deal  more  is  required  to  establish 
Canton's  claim  to  be  considered  the  poli- 
tical capital  of  China.  There  will  be  found 
as  many  people  to  dispute  the  consti- 
tutionality of  Dr.  Sun  as  President  as  there 
are  to  support  it,  and  once  that  point  is  left 
behind  what  practical  difference  is  there 
between  Kuangtung  and  the  other  pro- 
vincial groups  in  the  country?  In  this, 
principally,  that  while  other  groups  prot'e-s 
a  nominal  allegiance  to  Peking,  Canton 
Jdoes  not.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great 
Similarity  exists  in  the  fact  that  they  all  go 
their  own  way,  and  their  actions  are  in- 
spired either  by  the  desire  for  power  or  the 
fear  of  conquest." 

The  Peking  Daily  News  believes  that  the 
only  way  China  can  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  out  of  the  Conference 
is  for  all  sections  of  the  community  to  sink 
their  differences  and  to  devote  their  whole 
time  and  energy  to  national  problems  and 
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external  controversies,  which  China  "has 
to  solve  or  else  its  place  in  the  family  of 
independent  nations  may  be  seriously  af- 
fected." A  contributor  to  the  North 
Chi  ltd  Daily  News  (Shanghai)  writes  that 
"unless  unity  is  reached,  foreign  interven- 
tion will  result"  and  Hollington  K.  Tong 
similarly  urges  unity  in  the  Shanghai 
Weekly  Review,  where  he  writes: 

"Suppose  that  China  has  obtained 
everything  from  the  Conference  she  de- 
sires, including  the  return  of  Kiaochow,  the 
return  of  the  Kiao-Tsi  Railway,  the  with- 
drawal of  Japanese  troops  from  Shantung, 
the  abolition  of  spheres  of  influence  and  of 
interest,  the  return  of  concessions  and 
settlements,  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  from  China,  and  even  the. abolition 
or  the  revision  of  the  treaties  which  are 
one-sided,  and  derogatory  to  Chinese 
sovereign  rights,  she  will  not  derive  any 
material  benefit  as  long  as  internal  dis- 
turbances go  on  and  the  militarists  are 
ruling  the  nation  with  an  iron  hand." 

The  Peking  Ching  Pao  considers  the 
Conference  "an  opportunity  that  comes 
once  in  a  thousand  years,  and  China  must 
not  fail  to  seize  it  for  the  removal  of  all 
injustice  imposed  on  her  by  other  coun- 
tries," and  the  Shanghai  Chung  Hua 
Hsiu  Pao  observes: 

"Concerning  disarmament,  China  cannot 
give  direct  assistance,  but  we  can  help  in 
removing  the  causes  of  military  com- 
petition. First,  Japan  imports  from  China 
every  year  vast  quantities  of  raw  materials 
and  uses  them  for  the  manufacture  of 
battle-ships  and  ammunition.  If  the  causes 
of  naval  competition  between  America  and 
Japan  are  in  China  we  shall  endeavor  to 
eliminate  them  at.  the  Conference.  Second, 
what  we  desire  in  our  relations  with  other 
nations  is  to  obtain  a  common  benefit  for 
all.  That  is  to  say,  China  wishes  other 
nations  to  respect  her  national  integrity 
and  to  refrain  from  taking  steps  to  mar  the 
economic  development  of  the  country. 
America's  insistence  on  the  so-called 
'open  door  policy  in  China'  and  Japan's 
slogan,  for  China-Japan  friendship  are  all 
in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  peaceful  China. 
Bui  to  attempt  to  rob  China  of  her  in- 
dustrial opportunities  under  the  beautiful 
pretext  of  the  'open  door'  or  to  demand 
special  privileges  under  the  plea  of  friend- 
ship arc  things  which  China  cannot  wel- 
come, [f  this  be  understood  by  all  nations 
dealing  with  China,  international  inter- 
course therein  will  run  smoothly. 

"China's  constructive  suggestions  to  the 
Conference  are  in  the  first  place  the  return 
of  Shantung.  We  can  acknowledge  Japan's 
rights  in  South  Manchuria,  but  we  cannot 
acquiesce  in  Japan's  colonial  policy  in 
Shantung,    because    the    latter    is    the    lml\ 

cradle  of  Chinese  civilization.  In  the 
second  place,  China  demands  thai  all 
foreign  Powers  forsake  the  old  diplomacy 
and  try  to  extend  assistance  to  the  Chinese 
iii  the  colossal  work  of  reconstruction.  This 

they  can  do,  lirst  of  all.  by  wiping  mil 
within  a  prescribed  period  such  obnoxious 
practises  as  extra-territorial  jurisdiction, 
denial    of    the   Chinese    tariff   autonomy, 

maintaining  spheres  of  influence  and  foreign 
settlements  within  the  Republic.  Knowing 
thai    the    imperialism    of    the   nineteenth 

Century   was  the  cause  of  the  World   War. 

it  is  high  time  for  the  world  to  prevent  the 
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Tin-  metallurgist  plays  an  important  part  in  the  tnanu- 
fa  turt-  of  Jenkins  Valves,  jar  a  good  valve  must  contain 
good  metal.  Metal  is  bought  on  analyses;  and,  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard,  analyses  of  cast  metal  are  regula  ly 
made.  Metal  is  mixed  and  charges  are  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  competent  metallurg 
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occurrence  of  a  second  World  War  by 
reconstructing,  through  the  Conference, 
its  policy  toward  the  Far  East. 

The  Shift  Pao  holds  that: 

Unless  China  gets  a  full  measure  of 
justice,  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  stopping  war 
on  the  Pacific.  Injustice  to  China  will 
start  a  conflagration  on  the  Pacific,  al- 
tho  it  is  too  early  to  say  whether 
China's  own  part  in  the  conflict  will  be 
active  or  passive.  On  account  of  her 
political  weakness  and  internal  disorder 
China  is  a  coveted  object  of  exploitation 
in  the  eyes  of  shortsighted  nations  that  are 
allured  by  immediate  advantages.  It  is  up 
to  farsighted  nations — Great  Britain  and 
France — to  help  in  serving  the  death- 
warrant  on  such  exploitation  from  which 
both  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  will  suffer. 
Is  not  prevention  better  than  cure? 

Says  the  Sin  Wen  Pao: 

Altbo  the  Pacific  Conference  can- 
not stamp  out  militarism  altogether,  yet 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
military  budgets  of  the  Powers  will  be 
subject  to  certain  limitations.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Chinese  armies  are  ineffi- 
ciently equipped,  our  militarists  adhere  to 
their  policy  of  aggrandizement.  The  people 
have  been  taxed  to  the  limit  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  bandit-soldiery.  Necessity  demands 
that  Chinese  militarism  should  be  uprooted 
by  hook  or  by  crook.  Our  friendly  nations 
maintain  big  forces  for  the  purpose  of 
national  defense,  but  our  soldiers  prey  upon 
the  people  in  order  to  satisfy  their  economic 
wants.  The  Powers  deem  it  necessary  to 
reduce  their  armament  owing  to  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances,  irrespective  of  the 
valuable  service  rendered  by  their  troops 
to  the  country.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  our  forces  should  be  disbanded- 

FRANCE 

The  Paris  Eclair,  which  is  supposed  to 
reflect  closely  the  views  of  Premier  Briand, 
points  to  the  fact  that  "war  is  prowling  all 
around  us"  as  the  Washington  Conference 
opens .  and  asks: 

Can  it  be  prevented?  Many  who  know 
the  Far  East  doubt  it.  Japan  feels  that 
America  wishes  to  control  the  expansions 
she  needs.  Japan  is  irritated.  Doubtless 
she  would  have  already  revolted  if  she 
could  have  counted  on  her  English  allies. 
But  the  recent  Dominion  Conference  was 
a  warning. 

Highly  placed  diplomats  are  going  to  do 
a  lot  of  humanitarian  talking  while  experts 
in  closed  rooms  try  to  reach  solutions. 
Disappointed  in  England,  many  French- 
men dream  of  an  American  alliance  which 
would  assure  us  advantages  we  do  not  get 
from  the  Versailles  Treaty.  We  are  far 
from  that.  But  Mr.  Briand  has  a  mission 
in  fulfil  to  the  American  people.  The 
Wilsonian  Socialists  during  the  Peace  Con- 
ference reproached  the  imperialism  of 
Clemenceau.  Willi  our  300,0(^000,000 
franc  debts,  with  our  frontier  as  open  as 
after  the  Bat  lie  of  Waterloo,  we  were  ac- 
cused  of   having  abused    Germany,     Mr. 

Briand  can  show  our  empty  hands  to  prove 
our  innocence.  lie  can  point  how  we  were 
con  ten  I  with  a  scrap  of  paper  signed  by 
Mr.  Wilson  as  a  guarantee  Of  our  security. 
The    American    Senate    has   shown    us    that 

this  paper  has  no  value,  and  once  again 
we  are  forced  to  ask  American  aid  against 
German  aggression. 


Rest  assured- 


SINCE  1881 

Pajamas  and 
Night  Shirts 

IheNIGHTfrear  of  a  Nation? 
They  Look  Right 

because 

They're  Made  Right 

Two  big  things  keep  men  asking  for 
Faultless  Pajamas.  The  first  is  Com- 
fort— the  second  is  Style.  The  exactness 
of  cut  of  these  garments  means  perfect 
comfort.  The  sleeves  won't  bind  your 
elbows.  The  pants  are  roomy  all  over 
particularly  at  seat  and  knee.  All  the 
seams  are  flat  and  carefully  finished  and 
the  buttons  h-o-l-d.  The  reinforced 
felted  disc  is  responsible  for  that. 

The  STYLE  is  just  as  attractive  in  the 
beautiful  cotton  weaves  as  it  is  in  the 
gorgeous  silks,  silk  and  linen  mixtures, 
pongees,  and  crinkle  crepes — exclu- 
sively Faultless  all  the  way  through. 
Even  the  flannelettes  —  famous  for 
comfort  and  warmth  have  a  style  all 
their  own.      Get  a  suit  to-day. 

And    Faultless   Underwear     get 
yours — 

I      ROSENFELD  &  COMPANY 
New  York        Baltimore       Chicago 


In.  the  Action  Francaise  Jacques  Bain- 
ville  reminds  his  French  readers  that 
the  Washington  Conference  is  above  all 
a  conference  on  the  Pacific,  and  he  ad- 
vises Mr.  Briand  to  talk  business  with 
the  Americans.  Pointing  to  the  possible 
naval  bases  in  the  Pacific  which  are  owned 
by  France,  he  remarks:  "That  is  what  we 
are  carrying  to  Washington.  That  is 
France's  good  card.  With  that  we  can 
get  into  the  Washington  negotiations." 
The  Paris  Intransigeant  says  that  if  the 
United  States  wants  Tahiti  or  any  of  the 
Marquesas  Islands  in  the  Pacific  which 
France  owns,  France  should  not  let  false 
sentiment  against  losing  territory  blind 
her  to  her  real  interests,  and  it  adds: 

What  do  we  want  with  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  anyhow?  They  are  only  a  do- 
main of  vast  silence,  governed  by  an 
official  who  does  not  have  to  worry  because 
the  telephone  is  not  working,  and  each  is 
subgoverned  by  a  gendarme,  who  is  army, 
police,  mayor,  judge  and  tax  collector. 

America,  which  tends  toward  maritime 
supremacy,  which  has  plenty  of  money, 
which  is  relatively  close  to  these  lands,  so 
far  removed  from  our  influence — might  she 
not  do  better  for  them?  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  conflict  between  our  interests 
and  our  sentiments  If  at  Washington 
they  should  talk  of  cession  of  some  of 
these  islands,  perhaps  we  should  hesitate — 
but  only  hesitate. 

Le  Gaulois  points  out  that  Americans  are 
"full  of  sentiment  when  they  stand  before 
the  ruins  of  Rheims  or  Verdun,  but  they 
are  fuller  of  hard  common  sense  when  their 
own  interests  are  in  question,"  and  it 
proceeds: 

In  Washington  America  is  going  to  be 
pro-French  in  sc  far  as  France  furnishes  her 
aid.  She  will  be  pro-English  only  as 
England  helps  her  case.  Now,  America, 
fond  of  peace  by  principle  and  because  she 
sees  in  the  constant  danger  of  big  wars  an 
obstacle  to  her  economic  expansion,  be- 
lieves that  the  world's  peace  is  troubled  by 
the  attitude  of  Japan.  Not  that  the 
Mikado  is  making  threats  in  the  direction  of 
America,  but  that  he  is  trying  to  extend 
his  political  and  economic  influence  over 
China;  that  he  holds  a  grip  on  her  by 
credits  and  the  control  of  her  railroads  and 
by  other  means.  This  preponderating 
influence  Japan  owes  to  special  interests 
which  Mr.  Wilson  recognized. 

Now,  what  the  Americans  want  is  that 
the  Chinese  market  recover  its  liberty. 
The  limitation  of  armaments  is  naturally  a 
factor  since  it  is  by  her  fleet  that  Japan 
possesses  a  strong  argument  for  the  reten- 
tion of  her  privileges.  The  citadel  once 
carried,  conversations  will  become  easier. 
The  Japanese  will  come  to  Washington 
with  smiles,  saying  that  they  will  disarm 
as  fast  as  the  others  do,  but  that  they  can- 
not give  up  their  advantages  in  the  Kar 
Kast . 

Here  is  where  England  comes  in.  Will 
she  support  the  thesis  of  Japan  as  her 
treaty  would  indicate,  or  will  she  take 
America's  side?  A  few  years  ago  the 
answer  would  have  been  easy.  England 
would  have  stuck  to  her  ally  of  the  Par 
East.  To-day  the  situation  is  changed. 
Drained  bj  war,  England  does  not  desire 
to  run  the  risk  of  a  conflict  with  the  United 
Slates.  Also  her  Dominions,  become  auton- 
omous,    have    indicated    to    London     thai 
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otcdion ! 


OHE  has  the  calm  and  tranquil  confidence  of  the  woman  un- 
afraid. The  dependable  steel  traction  fingers,  reaching  down 
through  the  treacherous  skidways,  making  her  ride  safe  and 
pleasant,  are  symbolic  of  the  intelligent,  loving  care  that  protects 
her  and  the  life  within  her  keeping. 

This  protection  against  skid  shock  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  safeguards  during  the  weeks  and  months  of  suspense,  of  nerve 
tension,  when  shock  is  the  greatest  of  dangers. 

The  motorist  who  fails  to  put  on  Weed  Tire  Chains  when  the 
going  is  slippery  is  not  only  inviting  disaster  to  women  in  his 
own  car  and  in  passing  vehicles,  but  he  is  also  jeopardizing  the 
future  generation. 

Even  the  woman  pedestrian  is  not  immune  from  skid  shock. 
The  car  with  chainless  tires,  on  slippery  streets,  may  dash  upon 
the  sidewalks  without  a  moment's  warning. 

Skid  shock  lasts  long.  Many  women  victims  of  skid  shock  never 
recover  from  it.  Merely  witnessing  a  skidding  accident  may  cause 
skid  shock  with  consequences  equally  serious — and  lasting. 

For  their  own  well-being,  for  the  health  and  happiness,  per- 
haps the  very  lives  of  those  for  whom  they  make  such  great 
sacrifices,  women  should  insist  upon  the  use  of  Weed  Tire  Chains. 


This  appeal  was  prompted  by  an  eminent  New  York  physician.   Reprints  on  request 
AMERICAN   CHAIN    COMPANY,  Incorporated 


BRIDGEPORT 


w 


CONNECTICUT 


IN  CANADA  :  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

General  Sales  Office:  Grand  Central  Terminal  BIdg.,  New  York 
District  Sales  Offices :     Boston       Chicago       Philadelphia       PittshurKh       Portland,  Ore.       San  Frar 

THE  COMPLETE  CHAIN  LINE 
All  Types,  All  SUes.AII  Finishes-From  Plumbers'  Safety  Chain  to  Ships' Anchor  Cham 


THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  CHAIN  IN  THE  WORLD 
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J  Gift  and  Holiday  Books 
for  Children  of  All  Ages 


THERE  is  no  childish  dream,  no  youthful  longing,  that  can  not  be  realized 
in  the  pages  of  a  book.  Beauty,  knowledge,  and  power  are  here  for  the 
seeking;  romance  waits  between  the  covers  for  eager  young  readers. 
By  putting  your  gift-money  into  books  you  will  benefit  yourselves  and  the 
children,  for  you  will  spend  less  and  give  more  than  in  any  other  way.  Here 
are  books  that  growing  minds  will  glory  in — brilliantly  written,  and  superbly 
illustrated.  And  how  much  better  children  understand  and  enjoy  a  book 
that  is  well  illustrated!  These  illustrations  are  true  gems,  splendidly  artistic 
(nearly  all  in  several  colors),  and  with  an  unmistakable  appeal  to  children. 
Each  volume  is  attractively  bound,  and  printed  from  clear,  easily-read  type 
on  artistic  and  durable  paper.  They  are  unusually  good  values  at  their 
prices.  Order  several.  Give  books  to  every  child  on  your  list.  These  ten 
volumes  will  admirably  solve  ten  gift  problems  for  you.  Order  now  before  stock 
is  exhausted.     Have  them  in  your  home  in  plenty  of  time  before  the  holidays. 


The 
Sky  Riders 

By  T.  C.  Bridges.  With  5 
full-page  illustrations,  including 
frontispiece  in  several  colors. 
249  pages.    Blue  cloth.  12mo. 

A  thrilling  tale  of  adventure 
round  the  world  by  boat,  air- 
ship, and  plane — in  the  moun- 
tains and  the  tropics — of  bat- 
tles with  wild  animals  and  sav- 
ages— of  exciting  escapes  and 
rescues.  A  book  that  will  hold 
a  boy's  rapt  interest  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last.  Price, 
S2.00,  net;  postpaid,  S2.12. 

Russian 
Fairy  Tales 

From  the  Russian  of  Polevoi 
By  R.  Mishet  Bain.  With  16 
handsome  full-page  Illustra- 
tions, including  a  frontispiece 
in  several  colors.  Blue  cloth. 
252  pages.  Crown  8vo. 

Vivid,  fascinating,  fantas- 
tic, touching  tales  from  Great 
Russia — of  particular  interest 
now  to  children,  owing  to  the 
universal  attention  given  to 
this  country  This  is  a  com- 
panion volume  to  Danish  Fairy 
Tales.  Price,  12.00,  net;  post- 
paid, $2.12. 

Danish 
Fairy  Tales 

From  Svend  Grundtvlg.     By 

v  Hem.  With  17  full- 
page  Illustrations,  including 
frontispiece  in  several  colors. 
220  pases.    Green  cloth,    cover 

in  4  colors      Crown  8vo. 

Quaint  stories  from  tins  coun- 
try so  rich  in  folk-lore,  told  in  a 

mosi   fascinating  manner 

io   brighten   little   hearts. 

a  companion  volume  to 

Russian    Fairy    Tales,      Price, 

*2.(M>,   net  .    postpaid,   S2.12. 


The 

Gingerbread 

House 

'  at  licrltie    Mais. 
trated  by  Helen  Jacobs,    with 

4    full  '  rations  In  sev- 

eral    colors,     Including     front  Is- 

plece      192  page       Bed  cloth 

re  i~'ino 

Woven   around   the  doings  of 
a  Utile  hoy  and  a  little  nirl,  tills 

book  win  charm  the  in  tie  folks 
with    its    records    of    ch 
dreams     anil     actions         Price, 

II  60,  di  1 1  postpaid,  II  i.j 


CHILDREN^  BOOK  WEEK 

NOVEMBER  I3&  to  IC)!£  IQII 


Illus- 
Wub 


In  Wheelabout 

and 

Cockalone 

By  Grace  Rhys.  Illustrated 
by  Margaret  W.  Tarrant  and 
Megan  Rhys.  With  4  full-page 
illustrations  in  several  colors, 
including  frontispiece,  and  nu- 
merous full-page  and  smaller 
illustrations  in  black  and  white. 
_':((»  pages.  Green  cloth,  with 
cover  in  colors  and  gold.  Square 
crown  8vo. 

A  delightful -volume  of  Irish 
Fairy  Stories,  quaint  and  beau- 
tiful, bright  and  happy,  light 
and  fantastic.  A  book  to  keep 
the  kiddies'  eyes  wide  open 
with  wonder,  and  bright  with 
jov.  Price,  $2.00,  net;  post- 
paid, 82.12. 


The  Story  of 

Saint  Elizabeth 

of  Hungary 

liv  William  Canton  Illus- 
trated by  Eleanor  Fortescue 
Brlckdale       With    8    full-page 

illustrations    In    several    colors, 

including  frontispiece,  all 
mounted  on  special  mat  paper, 
218  pages.  Blue  cloth,  crown 
Bvo 

The  Inspiring  story  of  the  life 
of  t  bit  wonderful  Saint  Ellzabet  b 
who  lived  hundreds  of  yean  b  o 
Highly  Interesting,  and  nrllh  a 

splendid  moral  and  religious 
background.      Price,  $2.01),  net. 

postpaid,  S2.12. 


Stories  from 

Shakespeare 

Retold  by  Thomas  Carter. 
With  16  full-page  illustrations 
in  several  colors,  by  Gertrude 
Demain  Hammond,  R.  I. 
Maroon  cloth  286  pages.  12mo. 

These  stories  are  clearly  and 
cleverly  told  in  a  literary  style 
which  will  hold  the  interest  of 
reader  and  little  listener  alike. 
Just  the  book  to  impart  a  first 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare's 
works  to  young  folks.  Price, 
$2.00,  net;  postpaid,  $2.12. 

r* 

The  Threshold 
of  History 

By  H.  R.  Hall.  Profusely 
illustrated  in  black  and  white, 
and  colors,  by  Nancy  Smith  and 
Hilda  Booth.  159  pages. 
Board  cover  in  4  colors.  Crown 
8vo. 

An  ideal  book  for  teaching 
children  the  life  of  man  in  the 
dim  times  before  the  dawn  of 
history.  Four  handsome  illus- 
trations in  several  colors, 
mounted  on  heavy,  blue-green 
paper,  bound  into  the  book  but 
suitable  for  removal  for  fram- 
ing. Price,  $1.50,  net;  post- 
paid, $1.62. 

& 

Knock 
Three  Times 

By  Marion  St.  John  Webb. 
Illustrated  by  Margaret  W. 
Tarrant.  With  8  full-page  il- 
lustrations in  several  colors, 
including  colored  frontispiece. 
284  pages.  Green  cloth,  with 
cover  in  colors  and  gold.  Square 
crown  Svo. 

An  original  and  sympatheti- 
cally told  story  of  the  adven- 
tures of  a  boy  and  a  girl  In  fairy- 
land— one  to  amuse  and  delight 
every  youngster.  Price,  $2  00, 
net;  postpaid,  $2.12. 


Betty  and 

Bobtail 

at  Pine-Tree  Farm 

By  Lilian  Cask.  Illustrated 
In  (  olors  by  Helen  Jacobs. 
With  4  full-page  Illustrations  In 

color.  Including  frontispiece 
221  pages.  Green  cloth.  Square 

crown   BVO, 

A  charming  story  Of  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  little  girl  and  her 

dog  in  the  country,  thai   will 

keep  the  Utile  folks  clapping 
tlieir  band'  H  il  h  delight  Pi  ire, 
$2.00,  net  .  postpaid,  $2.12. 


At  all  Leading  Book  Stores  or  by  Mail  from 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


WORLD  PRESS  ON  THE  CONGRESS 

(Continued) 

they  do  not  wish  Great  Britain  to  have  a 
pro-Japanese  policy. 

The  role  of  France  in  such  a  situation 
appears  up  to  now  obscure.  She  should 
try  to  prevent  disarmament  being  tied  up 
with  the  Pacific,  for  she  has  her  own  prob- 
lem on  the  Rhine.  If  the  Conference 
smooths  out  the  differences  between  En- 
gland and  the  United  States,  France  ought 
to  be  a  party  to  the  accord  in  order  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  the  guarantees  she 
needs. 

ITALY 

One  of  the  most  influential  newspapers 
in  Italy  is  the  Milan  Corriere  della  Sera, 
which  says: 

With  the  reparations  question  Mr.  Har- 
ding has  intervened  with  caution  from  the 
very  beginning.  Nevertheless  the  few 
words  he  said  possessed  a  great  power  to 
move  France  and  Germany  to  come  to  an 
understanding.  Now  he  invites  England 
France,  Italy  and  Japan  to  a  Conference 
for  the  Limitation  of  Armaments,  and  for 
peace  in  the  Pacific.  In  these  purposes 
Mr.  Wilson  also  could  and  should  ac- 
quiesce. Nothing  is  changed  but  the 
method.  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Democrats, 
through  inexperience  and  awkwardness, 
made  America  a  checker  in  the  fingers  of 
Lloyd  George  .  .  .  Mr.  Harding  and  the 
Republicans  return  the  direction  of  Amer- 
ica to  herself,  and  develop  a  more  elastic 
international  organization  which  is  less 
subject  to  the  interests  of  only  one  nation 
.  .  .  General  Smuts  originally  had  the 
idea  of  a  Conference  on  the  Pacific  ques- 
tion between  the  English  nations,  America 
and  Japan.  Mr.  Harding,  who,  with  re- 
gard to  the  reparation  problem,  has  made 
clear  his  resolve  to  take  no  initiative  except 
by  request,  made  the  Pacific  Conference 
his  own  idea  and  increased  its  capacity. 
This  means  that  America  becomes  in 
a  sense  the  arbiter  between  England  and 
her  Empire.  The  Washington  Conference, 
which  is  going  to  be  useful  to  continents 
other  than  America  will  not  be  less  useful 
to  Europe. 

But  the  famous  organ  of  the  Socialist 
party  in  Italy,  Aranti,  ridicules  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  joyful  populations  of  the  various 
states  of  the  American  Union,  who  are 
keen  to  follow  the  developments  of  the 
Conference  "trusting  that  from  this  great 
Areopagus  a  decision  may  come  forth 
which  shall  put  an  end  to  all  wars,"  and 
calls  them  "credulous  and  clumsy  chil- 
dren." Now  the  true  theme  of  discussion 
in  the  Washington  Conference  "even  it' 
nothing  will  leak  from  the  official  coin- 
muniques"   is — 

The  exploitation  of  China,  in  which  the 
three  greatest  capitalist  powers  of  the 
world,  Great  Britain,  United  Stales  and 
Japan,  arc  especially  interested.  Each 
of  them  is  in  sonic  respect  weaker  than 
the  other,  above  all,  on  the  seas.  Conse- 
quently the  problem  that  confronts  tin' 
three  great  capitalist  countries  is  whether 
it  is  convenient  to  continue  naval  con" 
struction  indefinitely  till  the  day  when  tin' 
three  monsters  will  devour  one  another 
over  (  'hiua's  wealth,  or  whether  it  behooves 
them  to  come  to  an  agreement  about  divid- 
ing the  grand  prize  amicably.  .  .  .  Evi- 
dently the  European  lesson  has  been  <>f 
no   use.  either  to   the   Far  East   or  to  the 
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Great  Christmas  Sale)  JJJ 
World's  Best  BooIcsieach 


The  priceless  treasure  of  the  world's  greatest  literature  is  offered 
to  you  at  a  price  so  trifling  you'll  never  miss  it.  The  close  of  our 
last  sale  brought  us  such  a  deluge  of  requests  for  a  repetition  to 
enable  the  public  to  use  these  great  titles  as  Christmas  Gifts  that 
we  virtually  are  forced  to  announce  another  great  sale.  This 
Christmas  Sale  will  end — promptly  and  positively — at  12  o'clock 
December  24.  By  mailing  your  order  before  midnight  of  Decem- 
ber 24,  you  can  get  any  of  the  famous  books  listed  below  for  only 
10  cents  each.    After  Christmas,  the  regularly  advertised  price 


of  25  cents  a  copy  will  prevail.  Enormous  production  has 
made  the  ten-cent  price  possible  for  introductory  purposes. 
It  will  not  be  practicable  to  continue  the  rate  permanently, 
however.  Get  your  order  in  before  Christmas.  Seize  an 
opportunity  that  may  never  be  repeated.  Order  as  few  or 
as  many  of  these  Appeal  Library  volumes  as  you  please.  Specify 
the  books  by  numbers.  For  instance,  if  you  want  "Carmen," 
write  down  "21."  We  handle  all  book  orders  by  numbers  to 
speed  up  deliveries. 


Take  Your  Pick  at  Only  lOc  a  Book 
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Far  West,  and  in  this  hour  of  capitalist 
civilization  and  power,  war  remains  the 
fatal  outcome  of  both  national  and  inter- 
national cupidity. 

HOLLAND 

The  Rptterdamsche  Courant  hopes  Japan 
will  not  go  away  from  the  Conference  with 
the  ''same  grudging  feeling"  that  Germany 
harbored  when  she  left  the  Algeciras  Con- 
ference, and  is  inclined  to  wish  that  Japan 
"receive  a  free  hand  to  expand  in  Siberia." 
The  Dutch  undoubtedly  feel  that  they  hold 
an  important  position  in  the  East,  we  learn 
from  correspondents  at  The  Hague,  and 
"as  the  Dutch  Indies  are  open  to  interna- 
tional trade  without  preference  tariffs  of 
any  kind,  the  integrity  of  the  East  Indies 
is  of  international  importance."  The  total 
surface  of  the  Dutch  Indian  posses- 
sions covers  5,000,000  square  miles,  and 
Netherlands  subjects  number  59,000,000. 
Dutch  exports  in  1920  amounted  to 
$2,000,000,000,  and  in  1918  exports  from 
the  colonies  were  $485,000,000.  Altho  some 
newspapers  are  skeptical  about  the  outcome, 
the  concensus  of  opinion  is  favorable.  It  is 
remarked  as  a  curious  coincidence  that  Mr. 
Harding's  proposal  comes  at  a  moment 
when  Holland  is  organizing  a  stronger 
scheme  of  naval  defense  for  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  altho  to  do  this  is  a  great  financial 
burden. 

GERMANY  AND  OTHER  EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES 

The  Berlin  Volkszeiiung  considers  the 
Conference  "a  political  event  of  foremost 
importance,"  and  says  that  "if  the  Ameri- 
can President  succeeds  in  carrying  his 
undertaking  to  a  fortunate  conclusion 
then  the  nations  of  the  world  will  have 
realized  the  longing  of  centuries,  and 
the  President  will  have  set  up  for  him- 
self a  monument  more  durable  than 
the  fame  of  all  the  generals  of  history." 
The  Bcrli tier  Tageblati  believes  the  Con- 
ference js  wholly  inspired  by  "American 
and  British  naval  rivalry,  the  prevailing 
tension  of  the  American-Japanese  situa- 
tion, and  the  difficult  and  complicated 
issues  wrapped  up  in  the  problem  of  the 
Pacific."  The  Pan-German  Tageszeilung 
says,  "a  self-conscious  nation  like  the 
United  States,  with  its  vast  frontage  on  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  will  insist  on  main- 
taining a  formidable  navy,"  and  questions 
whether  "the  combustibles  stored  up  in 
American-Japanese  relations  will  prove 
conducive  to  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere 
for  international  discussion  of  the  dis- 
armament issues."  The  Kolnische  Zeiluhg 
is  of  the  belief  that  "in  these  days  the  ques- 
tion of  disarmament  has  only  theoretic 
significance,"  as  must  be  admitted  if  one 
looks  about  in  Europe,  and  it  points  the 
finger  of  accusation  towards  French  mili- 
tarism first  of  all,  and  then  elsewhere.  The 
best  that  can  be  hoped  for,  this  paper  be- 
lieves, is  a  diminution  of  the  standing 
armies  in  England,  Belgium,  France  and 
ttaly,  while  the  Breslau  Schlessische 
Zeitung  calls  "universal  disarmament " 
"only  a  beautiful  dream.'' 

In    Norway    the    Christiania    Morgen- 

bladet  thinks  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for 
from  t  he  ( lonferenoe  is  "a  certain  reduction 
Of  the  armaments  of  the  contracting 
pariies"  and  thus  disarmament  will  be 
"relative";  bu1  "any  guarantee  against,  a 
future  war  will  not  be  reached."  The  lead- 
ing Norwegian  commercial  organ,  Norges 
tiandeteog     Sjdfartstidende     predicts     thai 


many  "happy guests  and  some  less  happy" 
will  be  seated  at  the  Conference  tables,  and 
that  "the  diplomatic  wheels  will  be  running 
busily  during  the  fall."  In  Sweden  the 
Stockholm  Svenska  Dagbladct  thinks  that 
"quite  naturally  there  will  never  be  ques- 
tion of  anything  but  partial  reduction  at 
sea,"  and  as  to  land  disarmament  this  is 
"a  visionary  dream."  In  Denmark  the 
Copenhagen  Berlingske  Tidcnde  avers  that 
"we  ma}'  possibly  expect  some  guidance  in 
the  near  future  as  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  present  world  situation,"  but  in 
Switzerland  the  Lausanne  Feuille  d'Avis 
says  that  the  problem  of  world  disarma- 
ment has  become  "one  of  the  grand 
chimeras  which  humanity  drags  after  it  con- 
tinuously and  which  still  thrills  the  hearts  of 
thousands  in  all  corners  of  the  world  who 
are  awaiting  patientlv  the  realization  of  t  heir 
ideals." 

In  Spain  the  Madrid  Palria  declares:  "A 
country  without  boundaries  and  no  in- 
termingling of  races  might,  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  succeed  in  fixing  perennial  peace," 
and  if  Mr.  Harding  "leader  of  the  most 
powerful  country  in  the  world"  could  bring 
about  such  a  condition  "his  glory  would 
surpass  that  of  Caesar  and  of  Luther." 
Says  the  Hcraldo  de  Madrid:  "Disarma- 
ment can  be  universal  only  by  the  common 
consent  of  all  countries.  Spain  must 
develop  her  military  organization  as  long  as 
she  sees  other  countries  mistrustful  and 
defiant.  There  can  be  no  end  to  war."  In 
Hungary  the  Budapest  A  Na]>  declares 
that  "as  long  as  Hungary  lies  dismembered 
we  cannot  consider  the  idea  of  disarming. 
No,  not  even  if  they  take  every  weapon 
away  from  us,  and  leave  only  our  fists  to 
fight  with.  The  ideal  of  eternal  peace  as  it 
is  stated  in  the  gospel  can  only  come  when 
Hungarian  will  be  freely  spoken  from  the 
Carpathians  to  the  Adriatic.  Moreover, 
the  world  needs  our  proud  national  army 
as  a  defense  against  the  Bolshevism  which 
tlu-eatens  Europe." 

In  Roumania  the  Bucharest  Neamid 
Romanesc avers  that  "through  disarmament 
we  cannot  attain  social  justice,  but  once  we 
have  secured  social  justice,  we  can  attain 
disarmament,  in  addition  to  other  bless- 
ings." In  Bulgaria,  the  Sofia  Narodnd 
Odbrana  recalls  that  "it  was  the  prophet 
Isaiah  who  first  advanced  the  idea  of  dis- 
armament, and  during  the  2700  years  since 
his  time  the  question  has  more  than  once 
come  under  discussion.  .  .  .  The  annihila- 
tion of  armies  must  first  begin  with  the 
development  of  the  moral  man,  and  t  lie 
time  needed  for  this  task  is  just  as  long  as 
that  which  separates  us  from  the  time  of 
Isaiah."  But  the  Sofia  Radical  belii 
that  a  step  towards  disarmament  is  t lie 
"limitation  of  armaments." 

In  Greece  t  ho  Athens  Kalhimi  rini  regrets 
that  the  question  should  reach  that  country 
when  it  is  forced  to  take  arms  to  secure  its 
rights,  and  it  says  that  "as  long  as  the 
spirit  of  justice  is  lacking  in  the  world,  arms 
remain  as  the  only  means  to  prevent  the 
misdeeds  of  the  evil-doer."  The  Hcslia 
believes,  however,  that  as  nobody  dares 
deny  the  imposing  idea  of  President 
Harding,  this  reception  should  be  con- 
sidered "the  best  guarantee  for  the  future." 

In  Turkey,  the  Constantinople  Peyam 
Sabah  expresses  its  belief  that  under  present 
circumstances  "disarmament  is  an  im- 
possibility" and  "in  the  meantime  it  is 
necessary  for  us  Turks  to  bring  the 
Sublime  Porto  to  its  old  position,  so  as  to 
enable  if  to  represent  the  nation  in  the 
presence  of  the  Great  Powers.  Then  the 
world  will  see  (dearly  that  Turkey  does  not 
form  an  obstacle  to  disarmament  and  to 
world   peace." 
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MOTOR  BUSES  ON  THE  RAILROAD 

ANEW  departure  in  railroading  is  re- 
ported from  New  England,  where  the 
New  Haven  is  finding  it  economical  to  put 
motor  buses  on  some  of  its  now  unprofitable 
small  branch  lines.  If  results  continue  to  be 
satisfactory  these  buses  are  likely  to  sup- 
plant steam  trains  to  a  considerable  degree. 
To  quote   The   Wall  Street  Journal: 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  New  Haven  has 
been  trying  out  one  of  these  buses  since 
August  on  the  Narragansett  Pier  Railroad, 
which  it  owns,  and  results  have  been  satis- 
factory. New  Haven  has  placed  orders 
with  the  Osgood-Bradley  Car  Co.  for  three 
more  of  these  motor  cars  and  will  make 
further  tests  with  them.  It  is  proposed  to 
try  them  on  three  small  branches,  namely, 
between  Tremont  and  Fairhaven,  Hyannis 
and  Yarmouth,  Winsted  and  Farrnington. 

These  buses  are  in  reality  a  combination 
of  motor  bus  and  car  and  are  36  to  3S  feet 
long.  They  are  somewhat  similar  to 
buses  operating  in  the  streets,  but  are  much 
larger  and  have  flanged  wheels  to  run  on 
a  standard  gage  railroad  track.  They 
are  equipped  with  Mack  motors  and 
develop  more  than  50  horsepower. 

Each  car  or  bus  has  a  forward  compart- 
ment about  six  feet  long  to  accommodate 
the  motorman  and  carry  baggage.  As 
only  a  motorman  and  conductor  are  re- 
quired, it  is  obvious  that  expense  of  opera- 
tion is  much  less  than  for  a  small  combina- 
tion steam  train  which  would  require  a 
crew  of  at  least  four  men. 


BRANCH  BANKING   IN  NEW*  YORK 

r""PHE  formal  absorption  of  the  Metropoli- 
■*■  tan  Bank  and  its  many  branches  by 
the  Chase  National  Bank  leads  The  Ameri- 
can Banker  (New  York)  to  call  attention 
to  the  great  growtli  of  branch  banking  that 
has  recently  taken  place  in  New  York. 
The  chief  forces  behind '  this  movement 
have  been  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  and 
the  northward  trend  of  business.     At  first, 

The  trust  companies  and  the  State  banks 
had  a  decided  advantage  over  the  National 
banks,  since  National  banks  are  not  allowed 
to  open  branches  under  the  National 
Banking  law.  However,  this  difficulty  can 
be  overcome  by  llie  purchase  or  merger  of 
State  institutions  and  their  continued 
operation  as  branches. 

Last  spring  the  National  City  Bank 
purchased  the  Commercial  Exchange  Bank 
and  was  thus  able  to  establish  one  branch 
at  42nd  Street  and  Madison  Avenue  and 
another  at  26th  Street  and  Broadway. 

Instead  of  enumerating  all  the  banks  that 
have  been  setting  up  branches,  The  Ameri- 
can Banker  rinds  it  easier  to  name  the  large 
financial  institutions  that  have  not  yet 
done  so.  The  only  large  banks  now  with- 
out branches,  we  are  told,  are  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  the  Hanover  National 
Bank,  the  Bank  of  New  York,  the  Sea- 
hoard  National  Bank,  the  United  States 
Trust  Company,  the  Chemical  National 
Bank,  the  National  Park  Bank,  and  the 
American  Exchange  National  Bank. 


For   Sportsmen 


as  reliable 


'A'B  #A  aSL  Cheques 


^^   r^^PO 


BANKERS 
TRUST  COMPANY 

New  York  City 


Facts  About 
"A-B-A"  Cheques 

— universally  used  and  accepted 
— your  countersignature  in  pres- 
ence of  acceptor  identifies  you 

— safe  to  have  on  the  person 
because  they  cannot  be  used 
until  they  have  been  counter- 
signed by  the  original  holder 

— safer  than  money  and  fre- 
quently more  convenient 
than  Letters  of  Credit  because 
the  bearer  is  less  dependent 
on  banking  hours 

— issued  by  banks  everywhere 
in  denominations  of  MO, 
£20,  £50,  and  £100 

— compact,  easy  to  carry,  handy 
to  use 
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Th£  KIMBALL 

— now  serving  a 
nation  of  music 
lovers. 


KNOWN  from  coast  to  coast,  the  name 
KIMBALL  is  synonymous  with  musical  merit. 
Great  masters  of  the  past  and  present  have  con- 
ceded supremacy  to  the  KIMBALL  because  of  its 
purity,  sweetness,  delicacy  and  volume  of  tone. 

KIMBALL  products  include— 

Grand   Pianos,   Upright  Pianos,    Pipe 
Organs,  Phonographs,  Music  Rolls, 
Player   Pianos,  Reproducing  Pianos  —  the 

artist's   identical   rendition  —  and   the   unique 
PHRASONOME,  a  revelation  in  player  control. 


Descriptive  catalog  of  KIMBALL 
products,  also  nearest  dealer's 
address,  sent  to  you  on  request. 

W.  W.  Kimball  Co. 

(Established  1857) 

Factory  and  Executive  Offices 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


W  L  DOUGLAS 

$700  &  $Q.oo  SHOES 
$10£2  ssk8S£&$5£2 


FOR    MEN    AND    WOMEN 


'W.L.DOUGLAS  SHOES'*  % 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  ' 

WEAR  IN  ALL  THE  LATEST 

STYLES  ALL  LEATHERS  ALL 

^w  SIZES  AND  WIDTHS^ c. 


SPECIAL  SHOES 

HAND  WORKMANSHIP 


0 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

BY  WEARING 
W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

he  best  known  shoes  in  the  world. 
They  are  sold  inl  07  W.L.Douglas 
stores,  direct  from  the  factory  to 
youatonly one  profit,  which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be  pro- 
duced, at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  W.L. 
Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  is 
stamped  on  the  sole  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is  your 
protection  against  unreasonable  profits 
W.  L.  Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes 
are  absolutely  the  best  shoevalues  for 
the  money  in  this  country.  They  com- 
bine quality,  style,  workmanship  and 
wearing  qualities  equal  to  other  makes 
selling  at  higher  prices.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of 
America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the 
shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same 
everywhere;  they  cost  no  more  in  San 
Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  expe- 
rienced men,  all  working  with  an  hon- 
est determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy 


BOYS  SHOES 
$4.50  &  $5.00 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  in  the 
world.  It  stands  for 
tliehighest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
with  his  name  and 
retail  price  stamped 
on  the  sole  are  worn 
by  more  men  than 
any  other  make. 


CAUTION. — Iniiet  upon  having  W.  L  Dougla 

lprli 
the  aole.     Be  careful  to  aee  that  It  haa  not  been 


shoea.  The  name  and  price  1 


a  Ting  V 
a  plalnl 


V  stamped  on 


changed  or  mutilated. 

1      itreet 

1  ree. 


iei 


President      & 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

October  2G. — Premier  Briand  receives  a 
vote  of  confidence  from  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  will  head  the 
French  delegation  in  the  Arms  Con- 
ference. 

The  Hungarian  Government  demands  that 
former  Emperor  Charles  abdicate  the 
throne  and  recognize  the  complete 
cessation  of  his  dynastic  rights. 

The  German  Reichstag  votes  its  confi- 
dence in  the  new  ministry  just  formed 
by  Chancellor  Julius  Wirth. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  starts  on  a  visit  to 
India  and  Japan. 

October  27.—  New  outbreaks  among  the 
Moplahs  in  British  India  are  reported. 

October  28. — Police  disperse  several  hun- 
dred Communists  attempting  to  dem- 
onstrate in  front  of  the  American  Con- 
sulate at  Basle,  Switzerland,  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  conviction  on  a  murder 
charge  of  two  Italians  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

October  29. — The  Russian  Soviet  govern- 
ment has  notified  foreign  creditor  gov- 
ernments that  it  will  recognize  the  old 
debts  incurred  up  to  1914  on  condition 
that  the  Soviet  Republic  is  recognized, 
according  to  a  report  from  Riga. 

October  30. — Ex-King  Charles  refuses  to 
abdicate  the  Hungarian  throne,  and  the 
Ambassadors'  Council  demands  his 
surrender  to  the  commander  of  a  British 
squadron. 

The  Soviet  Legation  at  Warsaw  an- 
nounces a  new  invasion  of  the  Ukraine 
from  Polish  territory  under  direction  of 
General  Petlura,  the  anti-Bolshevik 
leader. 

Threats  against  Major-General  Enoch  H. 
Crowder,  adviser  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  United  States  Legation 
at  Havana  are  made  in  proclamations 
distributed  in  connection  with  the 
Sacco-Vanzetti  case. 

October  31. — Premier  Lloyd  George  re- 
ceives an  overwhelming  vote  of  con- 
fidence from  the  British  Parliament  on 
his  conduct  of  peace  negotiations  with 
Ireland. 

The  Reparations  Commission  grants  Ger- 
main a  fifteen  days'  extension  on  the 
first"  instalment  of  500,001  >,(><><)  gold 
marks  of  the  second  billion  of  her 
reparations  payment  due  November  15. 

November  1. — The  Hungarian  Cabinet  lias 
decided  to  comply  with  the  demand  of 
the  Allies  and  allow  them  to  depose 
the  Bapsburg  dynasty,  according  to 
a  report   from   Budapest. 

A  bomb  is  exploded  on  the  staircase  at 
the  American  Consulate  in   Lisbon. 


DOMESTIC 

October  26. — Absolute  economic  equality, 
inn  complete  social  divergence  between 

the  while  and  negro  races  is  urged  by 
President  Harding  in  an  address  al  tM 
semi-centennial  celebration  at  Hirming- 
ham,  Alabama. 

The  Senate  votes  lo  repeal  the  excess 
profits  tax  effective  January  I,  I'.'-'-. 
following  similar  action   by  the  House. 
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October  27. — The  railroad  strike,  scheduled 
for  October  30,  is  called  off,  following 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Labor 
Board  pledging  that  no  further  wage 
reduction  petitions  would  be  consid- 
ered until  rules  and  working  conditions 
had  been  settled. 

Representative  Thomas  L.  Blanton,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Texas,  is  formally  censured  by 
Speaker  Gilletl  For  inserting  certain 
passages  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

October  28. — The  railroads  will  proceed 
with  their  plans  to  seek  new  wage  cuts 
through  the  Railroad  Labor  Board, 
announces  Samuel  Felton,  Chairman  of 
the  Association  of  Western  Railroad 
Executives. 

Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch  arrives  in  New 
York  to  be  the  guest  of  the  American 
Legion,  and  is  welcomed  by  General 
Pershing. 

The  corporation  income  tax  of  15  per  cent. 
is  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

The  United  States  has  a  potential  voting 
strength  of  54,421,832,  according  to  the 
Census  Bureau,  the  1920  poll  of  the 
nation  showing  27,661,880  men  and 
26,759,952  women  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  over,  classed  as  citizens. 

October  29. — Marshal  Foch  is  formally 
welcomed  to  the  United  States  by 
President  Harding  at  Washington,  and 
receives  the  nation's  thanks  for  his  vic- 
torious leadership. 

In  a  decision  stating  its  findings  regarding 
the  railroad  strike  situation,  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board  declares  "that  any 
union  going  out  on  strike  will  forfeit  its 
right  and  the  rights  of  its  members  in 
all  existing  contracts  and  lose  all  bene- 
fits accorded  bv  the  Transportation 
Act." 

Captains  Sumner  E.  W.  Kittle,  William 
V.  Pratt  and  Louis  N.  Xulton  are  nom- 
inated by  President  Harding  to  be  Rear- 
Admirals. 

October  30. — The  Nonpartizan  League  is 
overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the  recall 
election  in  North  Dakota. 

October  31. — Collection  of  funds  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  by 
having  the  operators  deduct  them  from 
miners'  wages  is  enjoined  by  Federal 
Judge.  \.  D.Anderson  sitting  al  Indian- 
apolis. The  order  also  enjoins  all  union 
officials  and  members  from  seeking  to 
unionize  the  Williamson  coal  fields  of 
West  Virginia,  where  a  strike  has  been 
in  progress  for  more  than  a  year. 

The  rank  of  ambassador  is  given  to  the  four 
American  delegates  to  the  Armament 
Limitation  Conference  in  order  thai 
they  may  sit  in  the  Conference  on  an 
equality  with  the  delegates  of,  the  other 
Powers. 

November  1.  The  Senate  appoints  a  com- 
mittee of  five  to  investigate  the  charges 
made  by  Senator  Watson,  of  Georgia, 
that  American  soldiers  were  shot  by 
officers  or  hanged  without  trial  during 
the  World  War. 


The  Main  Thing. — An  old  darky  got  up 
me  night  at  a  revival  meeting  and  said: 
'  Brudders  an'  sisters,  you  knows  an'  I 
mowsdal  I  ain't  been  what  I  onghter  been, 
obbed  henroosts  an'  stole  bawgs,  an' 
ole  lies,  an'  got  drunk,  an'  slashed  folks 
vi'  mah  razor,  an.'  shot  craps,  an'  cussed 
in'  swore;  but  I  thank  the  Lord  der's  one 
hing  I  ain't  nebber  done:  I  ain't  aebberlost 
nah  religion." — Western  Christian  AdvocaU  . 


\)wo  JMonths 

Under  sunny  skies — along  rorrantic  shores — away  from  winter, 
across    the    seas    to    the    Pillars    of    Hercules    and   beyond. 

Luxurious    Mediterranean    Cruise 

Sails  February  11th,  1922,  on  Cunard  Liner  "CARMANIA,"  under  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  The  American  Express  Company,  visiting  Madeira,  Cadiz.  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  The 
Riviera,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome.  Fiume.  Venice,  Athens,  Con:tant'nople,  Pale.tine,  and  Egypt. 

Each  land,  each  shrine  has  its  fascination  and  wonder  story.  For  the  Medite-ranean  means 
world  history,  romance  and  love,  fable  and  myth.  Cruise  membership  limited  to  450  on  a  giant 
liner  carrying  normally  nearly  800  passengers.  The  relaxation  of  travel  under  ideal  conditions 
— an  inspiration  for  a  lifetime. 

Additional  American  Express  Winter  Tours  and  Cruises,  include  Europe,  Around 
the  World,   China,  Japan,  West   Indies,    Florida,   Bermuda,  California,   Honolulu. 


Third  Cruise-Tour  Via  S.  S.  EBRO  to  Siuth  America  sails  February  I llh,  1922. 
Write  now  fcr  full  information. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY,  65  Broadway,  New  York 

n herever  you   go   carry    those  spendable   everywhere  —  American   Express    Travelers   Cheques. 


The 

First  National  Bank 

of  Boston 


Transacts  Commercial  Banking 
Business  of  Every  Nature 

Make  It  Your  New  England  Bank 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits 

$37,500,000 
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BUY 


DIAMONDS 


DIRECT 


FROM  JASON  WEILER  &  SONS 

of  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading  diamond  importers 

For  over  45  years  tbe  house  of  Jason  Weiler  &  Sons, 
of  Boston,  has  been  oneot  the  leading  diamond  import  - 
ing  concerns  in  America  selling  to  jewelers.  However, 
a  large  business  is  done  direct  by  mail  with  customers 
at  importing  prices!  Here  are  several  diamond 
offers — direct  to  you  by  mail  — which  clearly  demon- 
strate our  position  to  name  prices  on  diamonds  that 
should  surely  interest  any  present  or  prospectivi 
diamond  purchaser: 
This  one  carat  diamond  is  of 
fine  brilliancy  and  perfectly 
cut.  Mounted  in  Tiffany  style 
14K.  solid  gold  setting.  Oraei 
this  diamond,  take  i.  to  any 
jeweler  and  if  he  says  it  can  be 
duplicated  for  less  than  $200.00 
send  it  back  and  your  money 
will   be   returned  at  once  with- 


out aquibble.  Our  tfl^C    f\(\ 

price  direct  to  you  •P"i'.UU    1  c 


arat.  $145.00 


Ladies'  Diamond    Mounted  All    Platinum  Ring. 

Mounted  with  perfectly  cut  blue  white  diamond  of 

fine  brilliancy.    Beautifully  hand  carved  and  pierced 

in  a  rich  lace  effect. 

Set  with  this  /G^v    $125.oo 
size  Diamond   \jt-y 


Set  with   tl  is 
size  Diamond 


Set  with  this 
size  Diamond 


Set  with  this  | 
sue  Diamond  < 


$150.00 


$200.00 


$250.00 


A  feu  Heights  and  prices  of  other  diamond  rings 

M  carat      .     .     $31.00        1 '.  carats      .$217.00 

carat      .     .       50.00        2  carats      .     .      290.00 

'2  carat      .     .       73.00        3  carats      .     .      435.00 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  BANK  IN  BOSTON 

If  desired,  rings  will  be  sent 
to  your  bank  or  any  Express 
Co.  w  ith  privilege  of  exam- 
ination. Our  diamond  guar- 
antee for  full  value  for  all 
time  goes  with  every  pur- 
chase. 

WRITE  TODAY 

FOR  THIS 

VALUABLE 

CATALOG 

FREE  ON 
"HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS" 
This  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated.  Tellshowto 
judge,  select    and  buy 
diamonds"     Tells  now 
they    mine,    cut    and 
market  diamonds.  This 
book  showing  weights, 
sizes,  prices  and  quali- 
'  ies,  %  1 5.00  to  Sioo.ooo, 
is  considered  an   au- 
thority. 

Write  for   164 -page  FREE    CATALOG  of 
Jewelry.Watches,  Silver,  Leather  Goods,  etc 

A  splendid  guide  for  the  Xmas  gift  buyer 

Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

377    Washington    Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  I87f 
Foreign  Agencies:  London,  Amsterdam  and  Paris 


EasytoPlay 

Easy  to  Pay 


Saxophone  Book  Free 

Tell*  when  to  uhu  Sax 

■  .<!  —  »i'iifly.  in    ifx- 

or    in     r-trular 

b  ■'"],    now   to   traos< 

li'imt  Cflllo    [ii»rt«    In 

tra  *nd  roany 

Ol  Iwt    thin  if m    yo 

would    like    to 

know. 


True-Tone 

Saxophone 

Easiest  of  all  wind  instruments 
play  and  one  of  the  most  beuu-< 
tiful.  You  can  learn  the  scale 
in  an  hour's  practice  and  play 
popular  music  in  a  few  weeks. 
You  can  take  your  place  in  a 
band  within  90  days,  if  you  so 
desire.  Unrivalled  for  home 
entertainment,  church,  lode-'  or 
school.  In  bin  demand  for  or- 
chestra dance  music.  The  por- 
trait above  is  of  Donald  Clark, 
Soloist  with  the  famous  Paul  White- 
man's  Orchestra. 
rrnn  Trio  I  Y"ii  "'"y  order  any 
■  fvC  I  rial  BoMcba  Instrument 
(''4;H|^Bflr  without  paying  one  cent  in  advance,  am!  try 
^iaa#*^  it  six  days  in  your  own  home,  without  obliga- 
tion. If  perfectly  satisfied,  pay  for  it  on  easy  payments  to 
suit  your  convenience.  Mention  the  instrument  interested 
In  l.nit  ■  complete  CAtafoa  will  he  mailed  frM, 

BUESCHER  BAND   INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Makara    of    Everything  in  Band  and  Orchestra  Inatrumanta 

1934  6UESCHCR  BLOCK  ELKHART.  INDIANA 


THE    SPICE    OF   LIFE 


Good  Backing.  "So  Jack  is  a  <  andidate 
for  your  hand." 

Yes,  a  machine  candidate  you  might 
call  him — he  owns  an  automobile." — Bos- 
ton  Transcript. 

Great  Expectations.  — "  The  manager 
paid  Sybil  a  great  compliment." 

"  How  so?  " 

"  He  offered  her  a  thinking  part!  " — 
London   Mail.         

When  Is  a  Lost  Ball?— This  bit  of  irony, 
sarcasm  or  something  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  sign  on  a  Scottish  golf  course-  "  Mem- 
bers will  refrain  from  picking  up  lost  balls 
until  they  have  stopped  rolling." — Boston 
Transcript.  

The  Floor  Held. — "Did  your  watch  stop 
when  it  dropped  on  the  floor?  "  asked  one 
man  of  his  friend. 

"  Sure,"  was  the  answer.  "  Did  you 
think  it  would  go  through?" — Western 
Christian  Advocate. 


Foul  Play. — The  Scottish  bowling  team  is 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  pipers  which 
plays  prior  to  every  important  match.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  this  gives  a  very  un- 
fair advantage  to  the  Northerners,  who  are 
used  to  it. —  The  Passing  Show  {London). 


Caustic  Dave. — Dave  C.  stepped  into 
Ed.  Wise's  the  other  day  and  asked  "the 
man  who  knows  "  for  a  pair  of  sox. 

"  What  number?"  he  queried. 

'  Two,  you  poor  dumbell!  Do  I  look 
like  a  centipede ?  " — Hollywood  High  School 
News. 


Hit  and  Run. —  Father's  Voice  — 
"  Maude,  hasn't  that  young  man  started 
for  home  yet?  " 

Clever  Young  Man — "I've  reached 
third,  sir." 

Father's  Voice. — "  Well,  steal,  you 
busher,  steal!  " —  The  American  Legion 
Weekly.  

His  Difficulty. — Real  Estate  Agent — 
"  This  tobacco  plantation  is  a  bargain.  I 
don't  see  why  you  hesitate.  What  are  you 
worrying  about?  " 

Prospective  but  Inexperienced  Pur- 
chased— "  I  was  just  wondering  whether 
1  should  plant  cigars  or  cigarettes." — The 
American  Legion   Weekly. 

She  Could  Use  Him.—"  Rastus,"  said 
the  judge  sternly,  "  you're  plain  no-account 
and  shiftless,  and  for  this  fight  I'm  going 
to  send  you  away  for  a  year  at  hard  labor." 

"  Please,  Jedge,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Ras- 
tus from  the  rear  of  the  court  room,  "will 
>(>'  Honah  jes'  kinder  split  dat  sentence.' 
Don'1  send  him  away  from  home,  but  let 
dat  hard  labor  stand." — The  American 
Legion  Weekly.      

Her  Misfortune. — A  vicar  of  a  seal  tint  I 
rural  parish  had  a  remarkable  knowledge 
of  fungi.  So  keen  was  be  on  bis  bobby, 
thai    h<'  sometimes  neglected  Ins  pastoral 

work  to  search  for  specimens.     One  day  he 

topped  to  sec  a  bedridden  old  lady,  who 
Immediately  reminded  him  how  long  it  was 

since  he  had  made  his  last  call.  "  It  I  had 
been  a  toadstool,"  she  declared,  "you'd 
bave  been  to  see  me  long  ago!  "--London 
Post. 


No  Muss-No  Mixing— No  Spreading 
Rat  Bis-Kit  quickly  and  surely  does  away 
with  rats  and  mice.  They  die  outdoors. 
There's  a  different  bait  in  each  Bis-Kit.  No 
trouble.  Just  crumble  up.  Remember  the 
name — Rat  Bis-Kit.  25c  and  35c  at  all  drug 
and  general  stores. 

The  Rat  Biscuit  Co.,   Springfield,  Ohio 

Rat  Bis-Kit 

For  Mice  Too 


An  Unusual  Opportunity 

0/       First 
0  Mortgages* 


% 


^^JSPi, 


8 

^^^F     LeKal   Rate  v;    in  Washington 
by  Act  of  Congress 

48  years  without  loss  to  an  investor 

The  F.  H.  Smith  Company,  Dept.A, 815  15th St.,Washington,D.C 

Founded    1873 


Cuticura  Soap 
Will  Help  You 

Clear  Your  Skin 

Soap,  Ointment, Talcnm,  26c.  everywhere.     Sample* 
free  of  Catlcara,  Laboratories ,  Dept.  7,  Maiden,  Man. 


PATENTS. 


SALES  TERRITORY  OPEN 

Men  who  have  been  1  ooking  for  the  chance  to  get 
into  a  permanent,  e  xremely  profitable  business 
which  is  capable  of  u   limited  expansion,  read  page  33 

Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BH.NK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victo    J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

T  iMVFNTOR  <•%  vv  ho  <lcsirc  to  secure  patent  should 
111V  1_.11  1  UIXO  urite  for  our  gllije  book  "HOW 

TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
it  -  patentable  nat  ore. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Depi.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WRITE  FOR   OUR 

FREE   BOOKS  ON 


MlNN&Co. 


<rj 


5.  dag 

<;:!()  Wool  worth    UWIsr  ,  NEW   YOKIv 
085  F  Street,  «   IS  HI  NGTON,  D.C. 
•SOI  Tower  Dills..  CIIK'ACO.  ill. 
Hob.'irt  Bldg-,,582  MarketSt.,  SAN  I  It  AN  CISCO,  CAL. 


Make  and  Keep  Your  Baby  Healthy 

Let  an  eminent  New  York  baby  specialist  Rive  you  Ins 
sound,  authoritative  advice  on  disease  prevention  .ml 
cure,  dieting,  clothing  and  airing  for  your  baby.  Dr. 
Fischer's  sane,  clearly-expressed  book  is  one  in  which 
the  young  mother  and  nurse  can  place  implicit  con- 
fidence.    It  is  entitled 

"The  Health  Care  of  the  Baby" 

by  Dr.  Louis  Fischer,  formerly  Instructor 
in  Children's  Diseases.  N.  Y.  Host  (Jrad- 
ii. in  Medical  School,  and  a  well-known 
authority  and  specialist. 

Cont. iins  the  lit.  t  ■  kiii  mi.  information  on  infant 
i.iic  Coven  urn  iiv.  bathlrjg,  growth,  training,  teeth 
ui  :,  i-'ii'i  'I  I  •■'■dim:,  we.iuim:,  .ittitiri.il  I  red  ing,  nil.  fOI 
ordinary  illness,  for  contagious  diseases  and  levers. 
."  i  i.ii  in  ■:.  in  .  and  eyes,  medicines,  etc.  Of  spei  i  il  In 
in.   i  are  tbe  recipes  tor  baby's  foods  and  milk  formulas. 

"The  Health  Cart  ol  the  llnby"  contains  144  paw*  '""' 
ii   illustrations,    Bound    in     green    cloth.    Over   78.000 

copies  already  said.  I'lus  1'entlt  and  latest  edition,  com- 
pletely revised,  will  be  sent  In  you  for  only  $1.12  postpaid. 
Kunk  &  WagnalU  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
current  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"A.  U.,'  \Tew  York,  X.  Y. — The  word,  agendum 
is  defined  ua  "a  tiling  to  be  done  in  distinction 
from  a  matter  of  belief."  It  forms  its  plural  like 
the  words  addendum,  datum,  memorandum,  and 
in  the  plural  means,  "a  record  of  such  things  as 
are  to  be  done:  also,  a  program  of  business  to 
be  done,  or  papers  to  be  read  at  a  meeting."  The 
"g"  in  this  word  is  pronounced  soft  as  the  "g" 
in  gender,  the  recognized  pronunciation  of  the 
word  being  a-jen'-da.  This  is  the  pronunciation 
recorded  by  all  American  dictionaries,  and  in- 
dicated as  in  use  in  Great  Britain  by  Sir  James  \ 
H.  Murray  in  the  Xew  English  Dictionary  on 
Historic  Principles,  now  in  course  of  publication 
at  Oxford  University.  England.  According  to 
sir  .lames  Murray,  the  plural  indicates  "Things 
to  be  done,  or  items  of  business  to  be  considered 
at  a  meeting."  The  word  has  been  in  use  in 
English  as  a  singular  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  and  in  its  plural  form,  for  two  hundred 
years  at  least.  It  was  recorded  in  the  dictionary 
of  Dr.  John  Ash,  published  in  1775. 

"A.  J.  R.,"  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.— "The  ques- 
tion has  arisen  as  to  which  form  of  the  pronoun 
is  correct  in  the  following  sentence.  '  Kindly  tian- 
mit  the  message  to  whomsoever,  whomever,  or  who- 
ever, is  in  charge  of  the  instrument.'  Kindly 
advise." 

Whoever  is  the  correct  form  to  use.  Consult 
Fernalds  "English  Grammar  Simplified,"  page 
232.  on  the  subject. 

"W.  J.  S.,"  New  York.  X.  Y. — "Please  let  me 
know  through  your  column  whether  or  not  the 
words  '  in  so  far '  in  the  phrase  '  in  so  far  as '  are  to 
be  written  as  three  separate  words  or  one  word." 

The  in  is  redundant.  So  far  as  is  complete  in 
itself  as  an  adverbial  phrase,  and  expresses  all  that 
is  meant.  The  incorrect  phrase  is  probably  mod- 
eled on  inasmuch  as,  which,  however,  is  grammat- 
ically different,  much  being  a  noun  and  requiring 
the  preposition  to  give  it  adverbial  force  (in  such 
amount  or  measure  as),  while  far  is  itself  an  ad- 
verb, needing  no  preposition.. 

According  to  some  grammarians,  the  compound- 
ing of  phrases  is  not  to  be  commended,  and  Goold 
Brown  states  that  "no  regular  phrase  .  .  .  should 
be  needlessly  converted  into  a  compound  word 
.  .  .  for,  in  general,  a  phrase  is  one  tiling  and  a 
word  is  another,  and  they  ought  to  be  kept  as 
distinct  as  possible." 

A  M.  D .."  Xew  York,  X.  Y.— "There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  word  visa 
as  used  in  the  following  sentence.  'It  is  necessary 
to  have  your  passports  visa  at  the  offices  of  the 
consuls  of  the  various  countries  which  you  expect 
to  visit.'  Please  advise  if  the  word  is"  used  cor- 
rectly " 

Vise  not  visa.  The  correct  word  to  use  in  the 
sentence  submitted  is  visied — "It  is  necessary  to 
have  your  passports  viseed  at  the  offices  of  the 
consuls  of  the  various  countries,  etc." 

"R.  W.,"  Xew  Orleans,  La. — The  meaning  of 
"Thesaur  Amcr.  Septent.  Sigil."  is:  "Seal  of  the 
Treasury  of  Xorth  America." 

"E.  M.  T.,"  Walla  Walla.  Wash. — " Please  give 
me  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  following 
terms:  Wassermann,  salcarsan,  salicylate.  Teredos 
Oboe,  ration,  and  reveille." 

The  terms  you  give  are  pronounced  as  follows: — 
Wasserman,  vas'ar-man — first  and  last  a's  as  in 
art.  second  a  as  in  final;  salvarsan,  salrar'-san — 
first  a  as  in  fat,  second  a  as  in  art.  third  a  as  in 
final;  salicylate,  saVi-sil-el — a  as  in  fat.  i's  as  in 
habit,  e  as  in  prey;  reredos,  rir'dos — i  as  in  poli 
as  in  not;  oboe,  o'boi — o  as  in  (jo.  oi  as  in  oil;  or 
o'bo-e — first  o  as  in  go,  second  o  as  in  obey,  e  as  in 
prey;  ration,  re'shan — e  as  in  prey,  sh  as  m  ship,  a 
as  in  final;  or  rash'an — a  as  in  fat.  sh  as  in  ship,  a 
as  in  final;  reveille,  rev'e-ti — e's  as  in  get,  i  as  in 
police;  or  ra-vel'ya — a's  as  in  final,  e  as  in  prey. 

"  K  (;.  H .."  Delta.  Colo.— "What  is  the  correct 
plural  of  the  word  ski — ski  or  skis  ' 

The  plural  of  ski  is  either  ski  or  skis. 


"Say,  Pop!  Where  is 

Czecho-Slovakia?" 


(  IRam) 


Children  have  a  way  of  asking  embarrassing 
questions.  In  this  particular  case  we  are  very 
much  afraid  little  Johnnie  will  be  requested  to 
"run  along  and  not  bother  Papa." 

For  despite  the  fact  that  the  name  Czecho- 
slovakia has  been  appearing  in  the  public 
prints  for  nearly  three  years,  there  are  com- 
paratively few  men  and  women  who  could  sit 
down  tonight  and  definitely  fix  its  position 
on  the  map. 

We  believe  you  will  agree  with  us  that  few 
people  use  maps  as  frequently  as  they  should. 
Yet  never  was  the  intelligent  use  of  maps  as 
necessary  and  as  important  as  today.  Recent 
world  events  have  wrought  many  changes. 

The  efficiency  of  an  atlas  or  a  map  depends 
on  its  accuracy.  In  the  maintenance  of  a  repu- 
tation for  accuracy,  built  up  through  half  a 
century,  Rand  McNally  &  Company  spend 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  yearly.  The 
very  size  of  this  expenditure — and  the  neces- 
sity for  it — show  why  it  is  always  best  to  deal 
with  Map  Headquarters. 

No  small  map  maker  could  ever  hope  to 
approximate  the  accuracy,  completeness  and 
dependability  that  have  been  characteristic  of 
Rand  aKXally  Atlases  and  Maps  for 
more  than  half  a  century. 

When  you  buy  a  new  atlas  or  map — 
and  this  year  every  family  should  have  a 
new  atlas — make  sure  that  it  bears  the  name 
Rand  MCNally. 


Mmw  M^Wmjly  &  Company 

Map  Headquarters 

536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago         42  E.  22xu  Street,  New  York 

RANI)  M  '  N  A  I  I  Y  ATLASES  ARE  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOK  S  1 1  ' )  P  S 


There  is  a 

Rand  McNally  Atlas 

for  every  purpose 

Here  are  a  few  of  them. 

Others    in    preparation. 

For  the  home  and  library 

International  Atlas 
Size  11x14  inches,  closed,  350 
pages.  Beautifully  tinted  maps. 
Complete  index.  Illustrations  in 
color.  Shows  all  new  boundaries. 
Three  styles  of  binding.  Write 
for    sample   map   and  description. 

For  the  desk 
Handy  Atlas  of  the  World 
Size  6  %x7  Vt  inches.  Designed 
for  comtnient  reference.  Con- 
tains maps  of  all  states  and 
countries  and  nearly  100  pages  of 
statistics.  Shows  all  new  bounda- 
ries. 

For  pocket  reference 
Pocket  Atlas  of  the  World 
1921  New  Census  Edition.  Size 
5Vfcxo%  inches.  385  pages.  Shows 
all  new  boundaries.  A  comtn- 
ient compilation  of  maps  and  sta- 
tistics covering  important  places 
throughout  the  world.  Further 
particulars  on  request. 
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COlt   Xositive 

Revolver 

caliber  .32  Double 

Action,     six  shots. 
Length  ol  Barrels,  2 

3J-2  and  6  inches. 
l  Snisn,  Full  Blued  or  Full  Nickel  Plated. 

Rubber  Stocks. 
Weight,  with  2  '  ..-inch  barrel,  lfi  ounces. 
Length  Over  All.  With  2>  -inch  I  and. 

6 !  j  inches. 
This  arm   is   equipped   with   the    <  <>lt 

Positive    Look,  an   absolute   preventive  or 

accidental  discharge. 

COLT 
PROTECTION 

Is  just  as  essential  for 
the  home  as  for  the  bank 

You  would  censure  the  bank 
which  did  not  avail  itself  of 
the  splendid  protection  of 
the  "World's  Right  Arm"— 
a  Colt. 

No  second  best  should  ever  be 
considered  when  the  unquestioned 
superiority  of  Colt's  Fire  Arms  is 
known. 

And  your  home— has  it  any  the 
less  to  protect  than  the  money  of 
a  bank  ?  Much  more,  we  are  sure 
you  feel.  Then  you  do  need,  as 
surely  as  the  bank,  the  protection 
of  a  Colt  to  aid  you  in  guarding 
life  and  property. 

Send  for  "The  Romance  of  a 
Colt,"  an  interesting  booklet  giv- 
ing the  history  of  this  famous  arm. 

Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms   Mfg.  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


OLT'S 


FIREARMS 


POINTERS 


The  best  argument   for  disarmament  is 
Germany. — Charleston  Gazette. 


The  standing  armies  may  soon  take  a 
hack  seat.-  -Grei  nville  Piedmont. 


Another  big  war  dance  and  the  world's 
jig  will  be  up. — Columbia  Record. 


What   the  world  needs  is  to  teach  the 
young  idea  not  to  shoot. — Columbia  Record. 


Most    of   those   Far   East    problems   are 
Chinese  puzzles. — Norfolk    Virginian-Pilot. 


Will  it  be  armament  disagreement  or 
disarmament  agreement? — Greenville  Pied- 
mont.   ^^ 

One  of  our  Cockney  visitors  says  the 
Conference  will    he  'armless. — Wall   Street 

Journal.         

The  world  must  abandon  its  goose-step 

if  it  wants  to  avoid  its  swan-song. — Colum- 
bia Record.    

Nationally  speaking,  a  chip  on  the 
shoulder  puts  a  tax  on  the  back. — Green- 
ville Piedmont. 

If  the  race  for  naval  supremacy  goes  on, 
the  world  will  be  sunk  by  its  floating  debt. 
— Columbia  Record. 


Naval  disarmament,   as  we  get  it,  is  a 
plan  to  eliminate  the  barks  of  the  dogs  of 

war. — Columbia  Record. 


As  Ave  understand  it,  this  Washington 
Conference  is  to  be  a  kind  of  Disarmaged- 
don. — New  York  American. 


No  nation  should  try  to  use  the  proposal 
to  limit  its  guns  and  swords  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  grind  its  axes. — Washington  Post. 


The  portals  of  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence hall  should  bear  the  inscription,  "Enter 
without  knocking." — Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot.  

The  problem  of  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence is  to  get  the  White  and  Yellow  to  mix 
without  mixing  up. — Norfolk-  Virginian- 
Pilot.  

Some  interests  would  like  to  see  the 
Washington  Conference  attempt  so  much 
nothing  would  be  accomplished.  -Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Some  nations'  idea  of  disarmament  is  to 

make    the    other    fellow    wear   gloves    while 

they    fight    with    brass   knuckles.     Boston 

Shut'  and  Li  at1  er  ReporU  r. 


The  greatest  honor  the  nation  could  he- 
slow  upon  the  "unknown  hero"  would  he 
to  live  for  the  things  for  which  he  died. — 
Sylva  <~.\ .  C.)  Jackson  County  Journal. 


.Making  the  world  safe  by  reducing  the 

Other  fellow's  na\\    should   work  as  well  as 

cutting  costs   of   living   by    reducing   the 
other  fellow's  profits.     Marion  sine. 


The  Disarmament  Conference  will  be  the 

biggest  thing  we  have  pulled  off  in  America 

since     our    gigantic     Preparedness     Day 
parades.     Nashville  Southern    Lumberman. 


The  less  pax  the  more  tax. — Columbia 

Record. 

Naval  reduction  is  logical  deduction — 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 


The  nations  will  have  more  in  their  hands 
when  they  put  less  into  their  arms. — Wash- 
ington Post. 

Much  of  the  friction  between  nations 
is  occasioned  by  fiction. — New  York  E ce- 
lling Telegram. 


There  isn't  room  in  the  same  world  for 
friendships  and  battle-ships. — Fort  Smith 
Southwest  A  merican. 


If  the  Disarmament  Conference  wants 
quick  results  it  ought  to- "meet  in  a  muddy 
trench. — Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 


Tip  to  the  Disarmament  Conference — 
An  unemployed  army  is  better  than  an 
army  of  unemployed. — Life  (Nciv  York). 


We  can  heat  the  swords  into  plow- 
shares, but  what  can  we  do  with  the  swivel- 
chair  officer's  spurs? — Birmingham  News. 


Disarmament  is  up  to  the  peoples,  since 
it  can  come  only  through  improvement  of 
human  nature. — Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times. 


The  Disarmament  Conference  might  be 
a  greater  success  if  the  delegates  were, 
representative  taxpayers. — Baltimore  Sun. 


It  will  be  called  the  disarmament  confer- 
ence, Josephus  Daniels  says,  "unless  the 
public   finds   some   shorter  word    for    it." 


Shorter    and    uglier,    perhaps.  —  Memphis 
News-Scimitar. 


The  ad  writer  who  said:  "You  remem- 
ber the  quality;  you  forget  the  price.'' 
wasn't  talking  about  war. — Associated 
Editors,  Chicago. 


Krupp  works  made  3000  freight  cars  last 
year,  and  each  of  them  will  carry  farther 
than  any  "Big  Bertha"  ever  could. — Si. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 



Each  nation's  conviction  that  it  is 
Cod's  chosen  people  might  be  listed  under 
the   head  of  surplus  war  material. — .v 

York   Evening   'Telegram. 


Is  it  significant  that  some  of  England's 
best-known  writers  of  fiction  are  being 
detailed  to  report  the  Washington  Con- 
ference?— Detroit  News. 


The  "highest  honor"  that  could  be  paid 
to  the  I'nknow  n  Soldiers,  we  suggest,  would 
be  not  to  have  any  more  of  them  in  future 
— New  York  Evening  Post. 


It   is  estimated  thai  the  World  War  cost 
more  in  money  than  all  the  oilier  wars  of 
world's  history   pul    together.      If  it  is 
last  war  it  was  worth  the  money. — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

(J.  B.  Shaw  predicts  thai  England  and 
America  soon  will  be  at  war.  Now  we  feel 
better.  II  was  (j.  B.  who  picked  Carpen- 
tier  as  a   cinch    winner  in  the  Jersey  <  !ity 

Contest.       Cincinnati  kJni/uin  r. 
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Hfie  PRICELESS  INGREDIENT 

In  the  city  of  Bagdad  lived  Hakeem,  the  Wise  One,  and  many  people  went  to  him  for 
counsel,  which  he  gave  freely  to  all,  asking  nothing  in  return. 

There  came  to  him  a  young  man,  who  had  spent  much  but  got  little,  and  said:  "Tell 
me,  Wise  One,  what  shall  I  do  to  receive  the  most  for  that  which  I  spend?" 

Hakeem  answered,  "A  thing  that  is  bought  or  sold  has  no  value  unless  it  contain  that 
which  cannot  be  bought  or  sold.    Look  for  the  Priceless  Ingredient." 

"But,  what  is  this  Priceless  Ingredient?"  asked  the  young  man. 

Spoke  then  the  Wise  One,  "My  son,  the  Priceless  Ingredient  of  every  product  in  the 
market-place  is  the  Honor  and  Integrity  of  him  who  makes  it.  Consider  his  name  before 
you  buy." 


Three  words  of  this  old  tale — "The 
Priceless  Ingredient" — tell  the  story 
of  the  House  of  Squibb,  revealing  the 
secret  of  its  service  and  success. 

E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons  was  founded 
in  1858  by  Dr.  Edward  R.  Squibb,  a 
physician  and  chemist  of  high  prin- 
ciples and  ideals.  He  was  inspired, 
not  by  hope  of  financial  gain  (for  he 
had  money  enough  for  all  his  needs), 
but  by  professional  duty  and  personal 
honor.  His  aim  was  to  set  a  new 
and  higher  standard  in  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  manufacture,  by  mak- 
ing products  of  greater  purity  than 
had  yet  been  known. 

Within  three  years  the  Squibb 
Laboratories  had  attained  a  position 
of  leadership.  In  1861  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  turned  con- 
fidently to  Squibb  for  products  needed 
for  a  million  men  in  our  Civil  War. 
That  was  sixty  years  ago.    The  repu- 


tation so  early  won,  the  House  of 
Squibb  holds  today  inviolate  and 
values  far  above  profits. 

In  1917,  as  in  1861,  the  United  States 
Government  again  turned  confidently 
to  Squibb  for  products  needed  for 
millions  of  men  in  the  World  War, 
and  after  the  War,  conferred  upon 
the  House  of  Squibb  the  Award  for 
Distinguished  Service. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the 
name  Squibb  has  been  recognized  as 
full  guaranty  of  skill,  knowledge  and 
honor  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  products  made 
exclisively  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  used  only  by  the  physician 
and  the  surgeon. 

The  name  Squibb  on  HOUSEHOLD 
PRODUCTS  is  equally  valued  as  posi- 
tive assurance  of  true  purity  and 
reliability. 


Squibb's     Bicarbonate     of    Soda  —  exceedingly    pure, 
therefore  without  bitter  taste. 


Squibb's    Epsom    Salt  —  free 
ferred  also  for  taste. 


from    impurities.       Pre- 


Squibb's  Sodium  Phosphate — a  specially  purified 
product,  free  from   arsenic,   therefore  safe. 

Squibb's  Cod  Liver  Oil — selected  finest  Norwegian; 
cold  pressed;  pure  in  taste.     Rich  in  vitamine. 

Squibb's  Olive  Oil  —  selected  oil  from  Southern 
France.  Absolutely  pure.  (Sold  only  through 
druggists.) 

Squibb's  Sugar  of  Milk — specially  refined  for  pre- 
paring infants' food.    Quickly  soluble.     In  sealed  tins. 

Squibb's  Boric  Acid — pure  and  perfectly  soluble. 
Soft  powder  for  dusting;  granular  form  for 
solutions. 


Squibb's  Castor  Oil — specially  refined,  bland  in  taste; 
dependable. 

Squibb's  Stearate  of  Zinc — a  soft  and  protective 
powder  of  highest  purity. 

Squibb's  Magnesia  Dental  Cream — made  from 
Squibb's  Milk  of  Magnesia.  Contains  no  soap  or 
other  detrimental  substance.  Corrects  mouth 
acidity. 

Squibb's  Talcum  Powder — Carnation,  Violet,  Bou- 
doir, and  unscented.  The  talcum  powder  par 
excellence. 

Squibb's  Cold  Cream — an  exquisite  preparation  of 
correct  composition  for  the  care  of  the  skin. 

Squibb's  Pure  Spices — specially  selected  by  laboratory 
tests  for  their  full  strength  and  flavor.  (Sold  only 
through  druggists.) 


Sold  by  reliable  druggists  everywhere,  in  original  sealed  packages. 
The  "Priceless  Ingredient"  of  every  product  is  the  honor  and  integrity  of  its  maker. 
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SYLLABUS  ON 

JAPAN 

By  Professor  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette, 
of  Yale  University. 

Contains  outlines  of  many  subjects  necessary 
for  an  understanding  of  Japanese-American 
relations.  References  to  books  given  under 
ea:h  subject;  also  bibliography. 

Debating  Societies,  Schools,  Teachers,  etc.. 
will  find  it  of  special  interest. 

Send  a  2c  stamp  for  a  copy.  This  entails  no 
obligation,  as  the  Society  is  an  organization  of 
Americans  and  some  Japanese  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  a  better  international  under- 
standing. 

JAPAN   SOCIETY,   INCORPORATED 
25  West  43d  Street,  New  York  City 


"WHO  ARE  THESE  UNITARIANS?" 

By  George  H.  Badger,  D.D. 

and   other  liberal  religious    literature  sent 
FREE. 

Address  M.    MATTHEWS 

Room  X,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Finish  Your  College  Work 

for  a  dtgiee  in  our  Correspondence  Courses.    18lhYear. 

Degrees  granted  by  authority  of  U   S   Congress 

Courses  in  Ther  logy,  Philosophy.  Psychology    Socl- 

clog.,    economics,    Homileiics,  Languages,   Bible, 

Shor'tbtory  Writing  Literature. Law, Education. etc. 

Our  tistgraduat*  rludenla  include  graduates  ol  more  than  1W 

ll-ires  ar.rt  universities       2  years    lesident  credits 

li-,m  iKOgcliedcellegs  if^ulrtd  lor   ailmlsucr.   to  course  for 

B   A    d-gre*      Method  Inrtadea  text    books,  printed,  le.tures. 

syl'ab       CIE.UIC*.    ies>-arih    reports      constant   supervision    and 

criticism  of  atuaVr.i'a  wrrk    an  1  supervised  written  examine- 

A  .live  Cact.Hr  «f  recogT.li.ed  <,ut(  isllstn.    fcnroil  at  any 

I  n  Inexpensive.     Send  for  Bulletin  21. 

POTOMAC  UNIVERSITY  -  Washington,   D.  C. 


Get  the  Job 
You  Want 

Ten  go  after  a  position.  Onegetslt.  Why?  Because  that 
applicant  knows  how  to  approach,  apply  and  prove  his 
qualifications.  Tou  can  he  that  one  in  ten — when  yon  un- 
derstand how!  Getting  a  job  is  a  science.  In  today's  keen 
competition  for  positions,  haphazard  or  makeshift  methods 
will  not  win.  In  his  wonderfully  interesting  book  "How  to 
Get  a  Better  Job,"  C.  II.  Gertner  gives  yon  the  benefit  of 
years  of  itndy  as  an  Employment  Expert,  of  job-winning 
methods  and  plans.  His  methods  haTe  placed  over  15,001) 
in  prise  positions.  He  reveals  inside  facts  that  will  fit  you 
to  go  after  a  better  poslilon — shows  yon  how  to  locate  a 
vacancy— how  to  answer  an  ad  and  got  a  reply — how  to 
write  a  job-wln-ing  letter — bow  to  handle  the  salary 
qnestion.  He  gi  is  yon  plans  that  have  succeeded!  Ton 
can  follow  each  st  p  snocessfolly      If  you  have  a  job, 

"HOW  TO  GET  A  BETTER  JOB" 
will  pnt  you  higher — or  prepare  jou  for  the  time  when 
yon  mav  be  in  need  of  a  position.  li  you  ore  out  of  a  job 
— this  iiook  will  put  you  on  the  road  to  a  position.  Just 
send  name,  address  and  $1  bill.  If  not  satisfied,  r.iurn  the 
book  and  get  your  dollar  bark.  Ton  rnn  no  risk!  Save 
discouragement,  worry,  expenso      Send  now 

ADVANCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  1973  Transpcrtatioa  Bidg.  Chicago 


Every  Married  Couple 


THE 
SCIENCE 
OF  A 
NEW 
LIFE 


YOU  CAN 


have  a  business-profes- 
sion of  your  own  and  earn 
Dig  income  in  service  fees. 
A  New  svstem  of  foot  correction:  readily  learned  by 
anyone  at' home  in  a  few  weeks.  Easy  terms  for  training, 
openings  eveiy  where  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to 
No  capital  required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 

Address  Slephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mais. 

Chicago,  Lock  Bo\  23;)  X  homf 

Lincoln-Jefferson  University  Study 

in  Academy,  Collece.'lbeolo-:  i  at.  Law,  Music.  Pharmacy, 
Business  and  Graduate  schools  leading  to  degrees. 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


\  on  can  complete 

Ihla  simplified  Hitfli 
Bi  lioolCourscat  liomcln- 
•ld«  of  two  rears.  Meets  all  requirements  for  entrarco  to  col  ego 
and  the  leading  professions  Th.e  and  thirty-, ix  other  practical 
couises  are  described  In  our  Free  bulletin.     Send  for  It  TODAY. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

Dept     H   852  Drexel  Ave.  &  58th  St. 


Chicago 


STUDY  AT  HOME 


JBmohm    ■    lawyer        Lena!.? 

r  tnnn»».l  m<«n  win  lnjfhpooit.ono 
and  blH*  aurcoBt  In  DUftineas 
hurl  nubile  hf«-  (ireatei  oppor- 
tumuim  now  than  ever  before. 
Ii.     imlepend^Dt— too  •   leader. 

Liwyi  th  i-firn 

r ^e«     —     $3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

We  (raid*  yon  Map  by  alep.     You  can  train  at   home 


dunnif  *i<ar<-  time    I^t  mm  me  nd  you  rrcordeand  letu  r* 
from  La-SalU>  etudenu  admltud  to  the  *- 


wj  bar  In  varioua 
alaleM.  M-nry  r 'funded  accord. ntf  to  our  Guarantea 
_  Bond  if  dieMtiafiad,  li.-vret>  vt  T.L  b  cunlVrred. 
Tbouamnda  ot  auccennful  Miid.*nU  enrolled.  Low  coal,  eaejr  term* 
We  furtiteh  all  t»xt  material,  including  fourtr.n  volumt-  Ue 
Librerr  Oaioor  vnluahle  I'ZO  [»(r-'  "I^tw  Guide  *  aod  lt,vldrnce 
booka  KKKK.  S-r.'l  t<<r  HMD  N(JW 
USalla  Cxtan«lon  Univtrtity,       Diatil.J  111  Chicago 


SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  SERVICE 

LITERARY  DIGEST  readers  seeking 
J  educational  advantages  will  find  in 
our  pages  in  1922  a  selection  of  military 
and  nottr-militafy  schools,  girls'  schools 
and  colleges,  co  -  educational  schools 
(academic),  vocational  and  professional 
schools,  special  schools,  summer  schools, 
and  camps  for  boys  and  girls  under 
expert  direction  in  all  athletic  and 
outdoor  sports. 

From  May  13th  to  September  9th,  1022, 
we  shall  publish  a  Classified  Directory  con- 
taining the  names  and  addresses  of  many 
noted  Educational  Institutions.  In  the 
FIRST  ISSUE  of  EACH  MONTH— M  \Y 
to  SEPTEMBER,  inclusive— there  will 
ir  illustrated  or  descriptive  copy  of 
the  schools.  Our  readers  will  be  invited  to 
correspond  with  the  beads  of  these  schools 
who  are  training  the  youth  of  our  country. 
The  School  and  ( lamp  Ad\  isory  I  tepartment 
es  to  erve  as  it  has  for  many  years 
readi  rs,  schools,  and  camp  directors,  without 
fee  or  obligation.  All  requests  tor  educa 
tional  information  should  be  very  explicit 
must  be  written.    We  c  e  no  ad 

\  ice  by  ulrphone. 

The  Jiterary  Digest 


and  all  who  contemplate   marriage 

Should  Own 

this  complete  informative  book 

"THE   SCIENCE  OF  A 
NEW    LIFE" 

By  JOHX  COWAN,  M.D. 

i08  Payes — Illustrated 
endorsed  and  r<  commended  by 
foremost  medical  and  religious 
critics  throughout  the  U.S.  Unfolds 
the  secrets  of  married  happiness, 
so  often  reveled  too  late!  'We  can 
give  only  a  few  of  the  chapter  sub- 
jects here  as  this  book  is  not  meant 
for  children. 
Marriage  and  its  Advantages.  Age  at 
Which  to  Marry,  Law  of  Choice.  Love 
Analyzed.  Qualities  One  Should  Avoid 
in  Choosing.  Anatomy  of  Reproduction 
Amativeness.  Contineu;e.  Children. 
Geniu9.  Conception  Hretrnancy.  Con- 
finement. TWILIGHT  SLEEP.  Nursing. 
How  a  Happy  Married  Life  is  Secured. 

Descriptive  circular  with  table  of 
contents  mailed  FREE. 

J.  S.Ogilvie  Publishing  Co  .,  "s^n^c^ 


Special  Offer 

The  regular  price 
is  S3. 00.  In  older 
to  introduce  this 
work  into  as  many 
neighborhoods  as 
possible  we  will 
send  one  copy  of 
our  apeclal  $2  00  Edi- 
tion to  any  reader  ot 
this  Magazine,  post- 
paid upon  receipt 
ot  $2  00 


BECOME  AN   EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command ^big. salaries.  Thouaancis  of  firmj 
need  them  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountant*  In  U.S.  Many 
we  earning  S3. 000  to  {10,0110  a  year.  We  trainyou  thoroly  by  mall  lo 
«Le"m«  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posl. 
tions.  Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unneceaaaxy  to  begin.  Tne  course 
is  under  the  personal  .^r^jK^W^Uj.  J^Ofrt^oUjA  M£ 


countanta.    Low  tuiti — 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1152-HB,  Chicago 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 

SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lesson3  in  the  history,  form, 

|  structure, and  writing  of  theShort-Storytauifhtby 

Dr.  J.  Hers  Ksenweln,  lor  vearsKdllorof  l.ipplneott  »■ 

150-pagc  catalogue  free.'    Please  address 

'IMF.  IU)  11 L  COBBKSFONDKJiCK  SCHOOL 

o     DepU  71  Springfield,  Ha»». 


THE  SEA  AND  ITS  STORY 

From  the  Viking  Ship  to  the  Submarine 

Br  Captain  Frank  H.  Shaw  and  Ernctt  H.  Robinioa 

A  great  big  book  full  of  everything  interesting  about 
the  <ca  from  lighthouse  building  to  a  passenger  ■  lite  on 
an  ocean  liner.  Famous  wrecks,  sea  divers,  m  battles, 
tires,  etc..  are  described  and  pictured  in  a  luminous  pano- 
rama.   Large  octavo,  cloth,  almost  500  pages. 

£3.75  ner  ;  average  carriage  charges.  28c 
FUNK  ft  WACNALLS  COMPANY.       354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


YOBliCAAN  Good  Talker 

You  can  train  voursell  to  be  a  winning  conversational" 
lit  .■  successful  s.ilcs  talker,  a  good  story  teller,  a  pleas- 
ing public  «pe  iker.  if  you  will  leam  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  speaking.  They  are  presented  simply  and 
clearly  in 

TALKS  ON  TALKING 
By  Grenvllle  Klciser  19  chapters  explaining  every 
angle  ol  the  art  of  talking,  with  the  help  of  which  you 
can  develop  the  ability  to /a/ A  to  tein  "Men  ami  women 
who  wish  to  he  entertaining  and  effective  conversation- 
alisu  and  public  s-eakers  will  find  helptul  instruction 
In 'Talk*  on  Talking,    'aayatheA    »     rtmei 

(  lalh  bound!  $1.00  net;  by  nunl,  $t.n 

(UNH  .  WAGNAUS  COMPW  354-360  fouith  A«..  Nt*  Vor. 


1921  ATLAS 


The  Literary  Digest  for  November  19.  1921 


With  Maps 
of  New 
Europe 


FREE 


To  the  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  who  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  now  made  in  connection  with 

Webster's  New  International 


The  Only  Grand  Fm»g+Zjs£. 

aries  at  the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition  was 
granted  to  Webster's  New  International  and  the  Merriam 
Series  for  superiority  of  educational  merit. 


Words  of  Recent  Interest 

Anzac,  ace,  barrage,  Bertha,  blighty,  Boche,  Bolsheviki, 
camouflage,  Lewis  gun,  Liberty  bond,  Sammy,  soviet,  tank, 
war  bride.  These  are  but  a  few  from  the  thousands  of  late  words — 
all  clearly  defined  in  this  Great  Work. 


u 


The  Supreme  Authority" 

1!*  Merriam  Webster— 

A  Complete  Reference  Library  in  Dictionary  Form — with  nearly  3.000  pages, 
and  type  matter  equivalent  to  a  15-Volume  Encyclopedia,  all  in  a  single 
volume,  in  Rich,  Full  Red  Leather  or  Library  Buckram  Binding,  can  now 
be  secured  by  readers  of  The  Digest  on  the  following  remarkably  easy  terms: 

The  entire  work  (with  complete  1921  Atlas) 

DELIVERED  FOR  $1.00^ 

and  easy  monthly  payments  thereafter 
(in  United  States  and  Canada) 

on  SUPERIOR  INDIA  PAPER 

REDUCED  ABOUT  ONE-HALF 

In  Thickness  and  Weight 


■India  Paper  Edition 


Printed  on  thin,  opaque,  strong,  superior 
India  Paper.  It  has  an  excellent  printing  sur- 
face, resulting  in  remarkably  clear  impressions 
of  type  and  illustrations.  What  a  satisfaction 
to  own  the  new  Merriam  Webster  in  a  form 
so  light  and  so  convenient  to  use !  This  edition 
is  only  about  one-half  the  thickness  and 
weight  of  the  regular  edition.  Size  12 
in.  x9.J4  in.  x  2*  +  in.      Weight  %]/*  lbs. 

-Regular-Paper  Edition 

Printed  on  strong  book  paper  of  the  highest 
quality.  Size  12^4  in.  x  9K  in.  xj!>  in. 
Weight  16K  lbs. 

Both  Editions  are  printed  from   the 
same  plates  and  indexed. 


"To  have  this  work  in  the  home  is 
like  sending  the  whole  family  to  college" 

The  only  dictionary  with  the  New  Divided  Paee,  characterized  as  "A  Stroke  of  Genius" 


Over  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms,  and 
in  addition,  12,000  Biographical  Names, 
nearly  30,000  Geographical  Subjects, 
besides  thousands  of  other  References.  Nearly 
3,000  Pages.    Over  6,000  Illustrations. 


THE   ATLAS 

Is  the  1921  "New  Reference  Atlas  of  the 
World,"  containing  148  pages,  with  96  pages 
of  maps  beautifully  printed  in  colors,  in- 
cluding changes  brought  about  by  the  World 
V\  ar,  New  Census  figures,  Parcel-Post  Guide, 
etc.,   all    handsomely   bound   in    red   cloth, 


size  oj  s 


x  izy2 


]0f  To  those  who  mail  this  Coupon  at  once! 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.  dISE^STs  Springfield,  Mass. 

(Publishers  of  Genuine-Webster  Dictionaries  for  over  75  years) 
Please  send  me  free  of  all  obligation  or  expense  a  copy  of  "Dictionary  Wrinkles"  containing  an 
amusing  "Test  in  Pronunciation"  (with  key)  entitled  "The  Americanization  of  Carver";  als. 
Interesting  (Juestions  '  with  references  to  their  answers,  and  striking  "Facsimile  Color-Plate"  of 
the  new  bindings.     Please  include  specimen  pages  of  India  and  Regular  paper  with  terms  of  your 
free  Atlas  offer  on  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  to  Literary  Digest  readers. 


Nam* 

Ailiiress   .  . 
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Walter  Camp's 

New  Way 

to  Keep  Fit 

Walter  Camp,  Yale's  celebrated  football  coach, 
is  teaching  men  and  women  everywhere  how  to 
keep  fit — "on  edge" — full  of  bounding  health  and 
youthful  vitality — -and  how  to  enjoy  doing  it. 
Walter  Camp  says  that  a  civilized,  indoor  man  is  a 
"captive  animal,"  just  as  much  as  a  tiger  in  a  cage. 
But  the  tiger  instinctively  knows  how  to  take  the 
kind  of  exercise  he  needs  to  keep  fit — he  stretches, 
turns  and  twists  his  "trunk  muscles" — the  very 
same  muscles  that  tend  to  become  weak  and  flabby 
in  indoor  men  and  women.  Walter  Camp's  "Daily 
Dozen"  exercises — set  to  spirited  music  on  phono- 
graph records — supply  exactly  the  right  movements 
to  put  these  vitally  important  "trunk  muscles" 
into  the  pink  of  condition,  and  keep  them  there. 
These  twelve  remarkable  exercises,  done  to  music. 
_with  a  voice  on  the  record  calling  out  the  com- 
mands, are  all  you  need  to  keep  your  whole  body 
in  splendid  condition — and  they  take  only  10  minutes 
a  day.  You  will  also  receive  a  set  of  handsome 
charts,  with  actual  photographs  showing  exactly 
the  move  to  make  at  each  command.  It  is  simple 
H-C. 

RECORD  FREE 

See  for  yourself  what  Walter  Camp's  Health 
Buil'ler  System  will  do  for  you — without  a  dollar  of 
expense.  We  will  send  you.  entirely  free,  a  sample 
phonograph  record  carrying  two  of  the  special  move- 
ments, with  a  voice  giving  the  directions  and  com- 
mands, and  specially  selected  music  to  exercise  to. 
Also  a  free  eluirt  showing  positions,  with  complete 
Get  this  free  record,  put  it  on  a  phono- 
graph, and  try  it.  There  is  no  obligation — the 
record  is  j  ours  to  keep.  Just  enclose  a  quarter  (or 
25  cents  in  stamps  with  the  coupon  to  cover  postage. 
packing,  etc.  Send  coupon — today — now — to  Health 
Builders,  Dept.  2211,  Oyster  Bay,  New  York. 

FREE  SAMPLE  RECORD  AND  CHART 


HEALTH  BUILDERS, 

Dept.  2211,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Please    send     me     your 
f  r'-e     sample      "  I  [ealt  h- 
Builder"     record     giving 
two    of    Walter    Camp's 
famous  "  Daily    Dozen  " 
exercises,    also    a    f  i  e  • 
cli  irt  containing   actual  photoxr.mlis  and  simple  direc- 
tions tor  doing  the  exercises.     1   enclose  a  uuarter'or  25 
in   stampsi   for   postage,    packing,   etc.     This  does 
not  obligate   me   in   any   way    whatever   and  the   sample 
1  and  chart  are  mine  to  keep. 


Nam- 

(Please  \Yrit<    IMainly) 

-i 
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A  DICTIONARY  OF 
NAPOLEON  AND  HIS  TIMES 

By  Hubert  N.  B.  Richardson,  B.  A. 

A  veritable  treasure-house  of  information  for  the  student 
of  Napoleana  and  the  general  reader  alike!  In  popular 
yet  exact  form,  and  with  surprizing  completeness,  this 
incomparable  work  gives  you  a  digest  in  dictionary  style 
of  all  that  has  been  written  regarding  Napoleon  and  the 
numerous   satellites  who  circled  around  him. 


Facts  Revealed  By  Recent 

Research   I  acluded 

Particulars  of  the  personality  of  Napoleon  and 
all  that  recent  research  has  discovered  regarding 
him  is  incorporated.  The  military,  commercial, 
political,  and  artistic  developments  of  his  reign; 
biographical  matter  relating  to  his  family  from  the 
earliest  recorded  member  thereof  down  to  its 
latest  scion;  his  habits  and  idiosyncrasies;  the 
great  leaders  who  served  or  failed  him;  his  more 
private  life;  the  women  he  loved;  and  the  con- 
temporaries who  set  down  their  reminiscences  of 
him — all  are  included  in  this  work. 


Gives  a  General  Survey  of  the 
Napoleonic  Period 

This  indispensable  volume  throws  light  on  the 
social  and  political  tendencies  of  his  time,  its  art. 
literature,  and  industries.  The  military  career  of 
the  emperor  is  fully  treated.  The  various  memoirs 
of  Napoleon's  life  have  been  summarized  and 
reviewed  at  length,  many  for  the  first  time;  a 
Chronological  Table  dealing  with  every  important 
event  in  the  Emperor's  life  and  time  has  been 
added ,  as  has  also  a  select  Classified  Bibliography 
giving  all  the  more  useful,  authoritative,  and 
ible  books  un  Napoleon's  career. 


accessible  dooks  un 

Crown  8vo;  496  pages:   with  maps,  plans,  and  a 
chronological   table.     Price  $7.00;  postpaid  $7.16 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


w^n^iis  Abridged  Standard  Dictionaries 

These  splendid  books,  prepared  from  Funk  cV  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary  by  James  C.  Fernald, 
L.H.D.,  meet  in  a  single,  handy  volume  the  requirements  of  all  possible  users,  from  the  business  man  or 
college  student  to  the  child  in  the  lower  grades.  In  the  home,  the  office,  or  the  school  they  are  indis- 
pensable and  never  failing  helps.  Their  definitions  are  clear  and  simple  and  their  vocabularies  are  up  to 
the  minute  and  far  fuller  than  those  of  other  dictionaries  of  similar  size  and  scope. 


DESK 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  Last  Word  in  Dictionaries  of 
Handy  Size. 

Designed  especially  for  home,  office, 
and  classroom.  The  largest  diction- 
ary on  the  market  adapted  to  indi- 
vidual use.  Contains  80,000  terms  of 
all  kinds  in  ONE  VOCABULARY 
ORDER;  0,700  proper  names; 
11,700  lines  of  synonym  treatment; 
754  antonyms;  1,200  pictorial  illus- 
trations; 1.200  foreign  phrases. 
Large  8vo.  Cloth,  902  pages.  $2.00; 
with  patent  thumb-index,  $2.25; 
Half  Leather,  Indexed,  S2.75;  Limp 
Morocco,  Indexed,  $6.00.  Exqui- 
sitely bound  in  full  crushed  English 
Morocco,  dark  biown,  polished;  gilt 
edges,  hand-tooled,  raised  bands, 
boxed,  §12.00.  Averagej  carriage 
charges,   16c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 


COMPREHENSIVE 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The   Most   Compact  Volume   Meeting 
All  Practical  Requirements   in  Speak- 
ing and  Writing  English. 

A  convenient  and  comprehensive 
dictionary  for  use  in  the  interme- 
diate school  or  for  handy  reference 
on  the  desk.  Ideal  for  all  general 
purposes.  Contains  many  exclusive 
features  and  gives  in  compact  form 
the  orthography,  pronunciation, 
definition,  and  etymology  of  over 
48,000  words  and  phrases,  1,000 
pictorial  illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth. 
720  pages.  $1.00;  with  patent 
thumb-index,  Si. 25.      Average  car- 


CONCISE 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

Brief,  Clear  and  Complete  in  Treat- 
ment of  all  Common  Words. 

This  compact  little  volume  embraces 
all  the  terms  that  are  sure  to  be  used 
by  the  average  person  and  aims  to 
provide  an  ideal  concise  dictionary 
for  school  or  desk  use.  It  defines  by 
definitive  statement  in  the  simplest 
possible  language  and  gives  the  or- 
thography, pronunciation,  and 
meaning  of  about  35.000  words. 
with  800  pictorial  illustrations. 
i2mo.  Cloth,  589  pages.  75c;  limp 
morocco.  Si. 75;  with  thumb-index. 
25c.  additional.  Exquisitely  bound 
in  full  crushed  English  Morocco, 
dark  blue,  polished;  Kilt  edges, 
hand-tooled,  raised  bands,  boxed, 
Sio.oo.  Average  carriage  charges, 
12c. 
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Two  magnificent  volumes  issued  in  co-operation  with  ("      > 
&  Company,  the  famous  fine  art  publishers  of  London,  contain- 
ing lar^e  and  beautiful  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of 
British  and  European  Galleries.     Introduction  and  descrip- 
tive notes  by  G.  K.  CHESTERTON.     An  elaborate  work  toi 
h.mics  of  tone  and  refinement,     This  is  not  a  cheap  1  1 
lion  of  loose  pictures,  but  a  real  LIBRARY  of  ART!    The 
publishers  have  chosen  only  such  recognized  pictures  as 
have  not  formerly  been  available  in  popular  format. 

Two  Large,  Handsome  Volumes,  bound  in  half-leather,  containing 

Beautiful  Reproductions  in  Color- Mounted 

It    pi  tilery  of  the  world's  most  beautiful  and 

impressive  paintings  right  in  your  own  home  for  casual 
perusal  or  ready  reference.      They  arc  beautifully 
printed  in  the  colors  of  the  original  on  canva     ui 
paper  specially  selei  ted  bo  ftu  e  of  its  power  to  con- 
■  1  of  the  original, and  moun 

I  .  white  art  bo. 

A  Real  Art  Library  for  the  Home 
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Funk  &  W,i, lulls  Company 
354-60  fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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different  / 

Flexstone  Shingles 

The  slate- covered  Asbestos  Shingle 
at  a  popular  price 


Will  your  roof  stand 
the  blow  torch  test? 

Flexstone  Shingles  will 
stand  up  under  the  severe 
heat  of  the  blow  torch. 
This  proves  how  thor- 
oughly fire-resistant  they 
are.  They  are  approved 
by  Underwriters'  Labo- 
ratories, Inc.,  in  class  B, 
and  take  base  rates  of 
insurance. 


Through— 


Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves  in  Contraction 


Heat  Insulations,   High 

Temperature  Cements, 

Asbestos    Roofing*. 

Packings,      Brake 

Linings,  Fire 

Prevention 

Products 


OTHER  composition  shingles  are  rag 
felt;  Flexstone  Asbestos  Shingles 
are  rock  fabric,  asbestos  fibre, all-min- 
eral and  time-proof.  They  cost  about 
the  same  as  the  ordinary  kind.  There 
is  nothing  in  Flexstone  Shingles  to 
support  decay,  no  vegetable  or  animal 
matter.  They  can't  dry  out.  They  are 
fire-resistant  and  stiff-bodied,  as  you 
expect  rock  felt  to  be,  and  good  to  look 
at  in  their  finish  of  red  or  green  slate. 

WARNING- 

They  look  just  like  the  others 

Slate  surfacing  is  a  great  leveler  of 
composition  shingles.  They  all  look 
alike  on  the  surface.  Flexstone  Shin- 
gles are  slate-surfaced  for  appearance's 
sake  only.  They  do  not  depend  on  the 
slate  coating  for  their  roofing  value  or 
fire-safety;  the  body  of  the  shingle 
takes  care  of  that  —  asbestos  fibres 
waterproofed  •with   natural    asphalt. 

Low  in  price 

Flexstone  Shingles  offer  you  many  of 
the  merits  of  the  well-known  Johns- 


Manville  rigid  asbestos  shingle  at  a 
price  within  a  few  cents  of  the  ordi- 
nary rag  felt  shingle.  There  is  no 
longer  any  reason  why  every  house 
shouldn't  have  an  asbestos  roof. 

Good-looking 

Flexstone  Shingles  make  a  beauti- 
ful house-top,  embellished  as  they 
are  with  crushed  slate,  in  two  artistic 
shades,  a  warm  red  or  cool  green, 
according  to  your  preference. 

Flexstone  in  Roll  Roofing,  Too 

You  can  have  Flexstone  in  roll  form, 
in  strips  of  four  shingles  or  in- single 
shingles.  But  whichever  you  select, 
you  can  know  that  maximum  roof 
service,  economy,  fire  safety  and  dur- 
ability go  on  your  roof  deck!  Ask 
your  local  dealer  or  carpenter  or 
write  us  for  particulars  and  literature. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE,    Inc. 

Madison  Avenue,  at  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

Branches  in  60  Large  Cities 

For  Canada : 

Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Johns-Manville 

Asbestos  Roofing 
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Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  Style 

It's  in  the  fine,  long-wearing,  all- 
wool  fabrics;  it's  in  the  careful  tai- 
loring; in  the  smart  designing;  it 
takes  all  three — that's  style 


At  the  left  is  a  new  two-button 
coat;  narrow  lapels;  all  the 
latest  touches 


At  the  right  is  a  four-button 
coat;  a  rather  straight  front;  a 
hit  with  well-dressed  young  men 
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TOPIC  S   -  OF-  THE  -  DAY 

(Title  registered  in  U   S  Patent  Office  for  use  in  uSU  publication  and  on  moving  picture  Alms) 


THE   NEGRO'S  STATUS   DECLARED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


THE  COURAGE  OF  A  REPUBLICAN  PRESIDENT 
in  going  into  the  very  heart  of  the  South — where  the 
negro  question  is  bitterest,  where  political  and  social 
equality  are  denied  the  black  man,  but  where  the  fundamental 
right  to  earn  a  living  is  more  freely  given  than  in  the  North — 
and  telling  an  audience  of  whites  and  blacks  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  just  where  the  two  races  should  enjoy  equality,  and 
where  not.  arouses  the 
admiration  of  the  South- 
ern press.  "Politically 
and  economically,  there 
need  lie  no  occasion  for 
great  and  permanent  dif- 
ferentiation, for  limita- 
tions of  the  individual's 
opportunity,-'  he  de- 
clared, "provided  that 
on  both  sides  there  shall 
be  recognition  of  the 
absolute  divergence  in 
things  social  and  racial.'' 
"It  has  taken  sixty 
years  for  a  President  of 
the  United  States — a 
Republican  President — 
to  pick  up  the  broken 
threads  of  understanding 
as  they  fell  from  the  cold 
hand  of  the  martyred 
Lincoln,"  says  the  Bir- 
mingham Xews,  which 
hails  his  address  as  "a 
message  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  South,  the 
nation,  and  the  world," 
and  states  that  "it  gave 
the  South  a  wholly  new 
vision  of  the  clear- 
headed, thoughtful  <-our- 
age  of  the  man.'"     And 

in  the  same  city,  where  his  speech  was  heard  and  read  in  its 
entirely.  The  Age- Hi  mid  welcomes  his  views  as  affording  "a 
'•oinmon-sense  solution  of  the  race  problem,"  and  as  coinciding 
with  "the  best  thought  in  this  part  of  the  country."  While 
some  Southern  papers  criticize  the  President's  taste  in  choosing 
'he  negro  problem  as  his  topic  in  a  Southern  city,  and 
while  others  sharply  challenge  his  theory  of  political  equality, 
many  of  those  that  have  reached  us  agree  with  Tht  Age- 
Herald  and  Tin  News  that  the  President  has  merely  formulated 
with  courage  and  frankness  a  doctrine  already  held  by  "Southern 
leaders,  white  anel  hlae-k."     Another  Southern  view  is  refleeteel 


in  the  words  of  Senator  Harrison  (Dem.,  Miss.),  who  declares 
that  "to  encourage  the  negro,  who  in  some  States,  as  in  my  own, 
exceeds  the  white  population,  to  strive  through  every  political 
avenue  to  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with  tin-  whites,  is  a  blow 
to  the  white  civilization  of  this  country  that  will  take  years  to 
combat."  Negro  opinion,  as  quotations  to  follow  later  in  this 
article  will  show,  is  divided,  one  section  challenging  the  President 

on  his  denial  of  racial 
equality,  the  other  un- 
reservedly indorsing  his 
speech. 

This  speech,  delivered 
during  Birmingham's 
semi-centennial  celebra- 
tions, declares  the  New 
York  dlobe,  is  "the  most 
important  and  the  most 
intelligent  statement  of 
the  right  approach  to  the 
negro  problem  sponsored 
by  any  public  man  in  a 
generation."  "It  is  the 
most  significant  u 
a  nee  on  the'  questiem  of 
nationalism  since'  Henry 
W.  Grady's  momentous 
speech  on  'The  New 
South'  before'  the  New 
England  Society  in  1886, 

avers  the  Los  Allgele-S 
Tin,,*,  which  goes  on  to 
sav: 


Copyrighted  by  Keystone  View  Company. 

'""WHETHER  YOU  LIKE   IT    OR   NOT.    UNLESS   OUB     DEMOCRACY 
IS  A  LIE,    YOU   MUST   STAND    FOR    THAT    EQUALITY. 

President  Harding  speaking  em  the*  race  proble^ii  in  Woodrow  "Wilson  Park,  Birming- 
ham, on  Octe>l)cr  26,   before    an  audience  of  some  ten  thousand  negroes  grouped  at 
one  sidr.  anel  twenty  thousand  whites  at  the  other. 


"<  rrady  in  that  mas- 
terful  appeal,  which  to 
this  day  has  its  influence, 
called  upon  the  Ne>rth  to 
get    the'    Southern  view- 
point  anel  t<>  realize  that 
a  new  Semth  hael  arisen 
'      out  e>f  the  ashes  of  tin- 
old.     Harding  appealed 
to  the  South  to  adopt  the'  national  rather  than  the'  racial  view- 
point on  one  e>f  the'  baffling  issues  before  the'  republic. 

"Grady  invited  the  two  sections  bo  understand  e'ach  other. 
Harding  urged  the  nation  to  riel  itself  of  sectionalism  through 
aiding  the'  South  in  breaking  t  lit  -  political  and  economic  shackles 
which  the  negro  question  has  fastened  upon  it." 

The  World  War,  which  by  iis  economic  consequences  broughl 

about  a  great  migration  of  colonel  people  to  the  North  anel  \Y 
has  made  the  negro  problem  a  national  instead  of  a  sectional  one-, 
said  the  Presiele-nt :  in  fae-t.  he-  added,  "we  will  be  wise'  to  rece.g- 
nize  it  as  wider  yet,"  sine-e'  "imr  race  problem  here  in  the  United 
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es  is  only  a  phase  of  the  race  issue  that  the  whole  world  con- 
front While  he  saw  "no  occasion  for  great  and  permanent 
differentiation"  between  the  whites  and  blacks  in  political  and 
economic  fields,  he  insisted  that  both  must  recognize  "the  abso- 
lute divergence  in  things  social  and  racial."  The  President 
went  on  to  say  in  part: 

"When  I  suggest  the  possiblity  of  economic  equality  between 
the  races,  I  mean  it  in  precisely  the  same  way  and  to  the  same 
extent  that  I  would  mean  it  if  I  spoke  of  equality  of  economic 
opportunity  as  between  members  of  the  same  race.  In  each 
ease  I  would  mean  equality  proportioned  to  the  honest  capacities 
and  deserts  of  the  individuals. 

"'Men  of  both  races  may  well  stand  uncompromisingly  against 
every  suggestion  of  social  equality.  Indeed,  it  would  be  helpful 
to  have  the  word  'equality'  eliminated  from  this  consideration; 
to  have  it  accepted  on  both  sides  that  this  is  not  a  question  of 
social  equality,  but  a  question  of  recognizing  a  fundamental, 
eternal  and  inescapable  difference.   .   .   . 

"I  would  let  the  black  man  vote  when  he  is  fit  to  vote  and 
prohibit  the  white  man  voting  when  he  is  not  fit  to  vote.   .   .   . 

"Especially  would  I  appeal  to  the  self-respect  of  the  colored 
race.  I  would  inculcate  in  it  the  wish  to  improve  itself  as  a 
distinct  race,  with  a  heredity,  a  set  of  traditions,  an  array  of 
aspirations  all  its  own.  Out  of  such  racial  ambitions  and  pride 
will  come  natural  segregations,  without  narrowing  any  rights. 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  would  insist  upon  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  both.  Racial  amalgamation  there  cannot  be. 
Partnership  of  the  races  in  developing  the  highest  aims  of  all 
humanity  there  must  be  if  humanity,  not  only  here  but  every- 
where, is  to  achieve  the  ends  which  we  have  set  for  it.  .  .  . 

"I  would  accept  that  a  black  man  can  not  be  a  white  man, 
and  that  he  does  not  need  and  should  not  aspire  to  be  as  much 
like  a  white  man  as  possible  in  order  to  accomplish  the  best 
that  is  possible  for  him.  He  should  seek  to  be,  and  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  be,  the  best  possible  black  man,  and  not  the  best 
possible  imitation  of  a  white  man." 

Turning  to  the  political  aspects  of  the  problem,  the  President 
appealed  to  the  South  to  give  up  its  tradition  of  political  soli- 
darity: 

"Just  as  I  do  not  wish  the  South  to  be  politically  entirely  of 
one  party;  just  as  I  believe  that  is  bad  for  the  South,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  country  as  well,  so  I  do  not  want  the  colored 
people  to  be  entirely  of  one  party.  I  wish  that  both  the  tradi- 
tion of  a  solidly  Democratic  South  and  the  tradition  of  a  solidly 
Republican  black  race  might  be  broken  up.  Neither  political 
sectionalism  nor  any  system  of  rigid  groupings  of  the  people 
will  in  the  long  run  prosper  our  country. 

"I  want  to  see  the  time  come  when  black  men  will  regard 
themselves  as  full  participants  in  the  benefits  and  duties  of 
American  citizenship;  when  they  will  vote  for  Democratic 
candidates,  if  they  prefer  the  Democratic  policy  on  tariff  or 
taxation,  or  foreign  relations,  or  what  not;  and  when  they  will 
vote  the  Republican  ticket  only  for  like  reasons.  We  can  not 
go  on.  as  we  have  gone  for  more  than  a  half  century,  with  one 
great  section  of  our  population,  numbering  as  many  people 
as  the  entire  population  of  some  significant  countries  of  Europe, 
set  off  from  real  contribution  to  solving  our  national  issues,  be- 
cause; of  a  division  on  race  lines. 

"With  such  convictions  one  must  urge  the  peopleof  the  South 
to  lake  advantage  of  their  superior  understanding  of  this  problem 
and  to  assume  an  attitude  toward  it  that  will  deserve  the  con- 
fidence of  the  colored  people.  Likewise,  I  plead  with  my  own 
political  party  to  lay  aside  every  program  that  looks  to  lining 
up  the  black  7nan  as  a  mere  political  adjunct.  Let  there  be  an 
end  of  prejudice  and  of  demagogy  in  this  line.  Let  the  South 
understand  1  be  menace  which  lies  in  forcing  upon. the  black  race 
an  altitude  of  political  solidarity." 

After  defining  his  views  on  economic  and  political  equality 
for  both  races  the  President  leveled  his  hand  toward  the  while 
section  of  his  audience  and  said:  "Whether  you  like  if  or  not, 
unless  our  democracj  Lsa  lie,  you  must  stand  For  that  equality." 

'fin    President  has  enunciated  "a-  new  policy  toward   I  he  pace 

issue,  so  far  as  the  Republican  party  and  (he  nation  are  con- 
cerned," declares  a  Birmingham  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald.  Turning  first  to  Southern  comment — for,  as  the 
Mobile  Register  remarks,  the  South  is  the  "assay  office"  lor  any 


theories  relating  to  the  negro — we  find  Senator  Watson  of 
Georgia  insisting  that  the  people  of  the  Soxith  will  not  admit 
the  black  man  to  political  equality  because  it  is  "inseparably 
connected  with  social  equality."  "There  is  no  such  thing." 
he  adds,  "as  economic  discrimination  against  the  blacks  in  the 
South."  The  President's  words,  predicts  Senator  McKellar  of 
Tennessee,  will  "arouse  racial  discussions  and  racial  prejudice- 
that  had  better  been  left  dormant."  "So  far  as  the  South  is 
concerned,"  says  Senator  Heflin  of  Alabama,  "we  hold  to  the 
doctrine  that  God  Almighty  has  fixt  limits  and  boundary  lines 
between  the  two  races,  and  no  Republican  living  can  improve 
upon  his  handiwork." 

"A  truce  to  race  problem  talk!"  exclaims  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal,  which  avers  that  "there  is  no  race  problem 
in  the  South,"  because — "a  sensible  negro  does  not  want  social 
equality  with  the  white  men,  and  sane  white  men  know  that 
such  a  thing  is  impossible."  The  President's  address  was 
"tactless,"  and  "a  violation  of  the  proprieties,"  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Birmingham  Post;  and  the  Little  Rock  Netcs  fears 
that  his  words  will  "make  the  ignorant  and  vicious  of 
both  races  more  vicious."  "President  Harding  has  stirred 
up  a  hornets'  nest  and  done  violence  to  the  South's 
cherished  tradition  of  white  supremacy  by  proclaiming  political 
equality  as  the  goal  of  the  new  dispensation,"  remarks  the 
Selma  Times- Journal.  "It  irritates  the  South  to  be  lectured 
on  its  alleged  ill-treatment  of  the  negro,"  says  the  Nashville 
Banner.  "The  South  resents  intermeddling,  whether  that 
intermeddling  comes  from  high  or  low,"  remarks  the  Montgomery 
Journal,  in  the  course  of  an  editorial  headed  "The  President's 
Mistake."  Complaining  that  Mr.  Harding  Avas  manifestly 
"inspired  by  the  belief  that  the  negroes  are  the  victims  of 
injustices  and  oppressions  which  it  is  the  right  of  the  nation 
to  redress  if  the  South  shall  fail  in  its  duty  to  do  so,"  the 
Dallas  Ne  ws  declares  that  the  South  will  dissent  from  this  idea 
and  will  protest  against  its  dissemination.  In  the  Norfolk  Vir- 
ginian Pilot  we  read: 

"In  a  very  real  sense  social  and  racial  segregation  carries  with 
it  an  impairment  of  the  equality  of  opportunity.  In  a  very  real 
and  troublesome  sense  equality  of  opportunity  encroaches  on 
social  and  racial  separateness.  The  South's  problem  is  one  of 
blending  these  two  sets  of  i^rinciples  for  the  good  of  both  races. 
In  its  practical  aspects  the  problem  begins  where  the  President 
leaves  off.  The  promised  land  where  the  two  races  will  dwell 
together  in  peace,  neither  encroaching  upon  the  other,  each 
enjoying  equality  of  opportunity  and  equality  of  reward  for 
achievement,  but  each  preserving  a  dignified^racial  separateness 
— this  Promised  Land  has  already  been  shown  to  us  by  many  a 
Moses  of  our  own.  The  President's  formula  takes  us  no  further 
than  Nebo.  We  have  been  admiring  the  view  from  Nebo  for  a 
long  time  now,  and  it  does  not  help  much  to  be  told  to  admire 
it  some  more." 

On  the  other  hand  the  Atlanta  Constitution  thinks  that  "there 
is  no  reason  why  the  whole  so-called  'negro  problem'  should 
not  be  solved  along  the  very  lines  laid  down  by  the  President, 
and  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  nation,  removing  the 
\-Ari-  question  as  a  political  issue  and  enabling  the  people  of  e\  ery 
section  to  consider  all  economic  issues  on  their  merits."  The 
('(institution  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  day  when  that  will  be  done  is  coming:  and,  so  far  as  (ho 
South,  at  least,  is  concerned,  the  sooner  il  comes  the  better! 

"That,  development  lias  been  impossible  up  to  this  lime  simply 
because  the  racial   issue  has  been    paramount.     The   Republican 

Party  has  kept  it  so! 

"If  will  continue  lo  be  paramount  so  long  as  I  hero  is  danger  of 

overthrowing  or  evading  or  nullifying  the  white  supremacy 
thai  is  provided  lor  and  guaranteed  through  the  instrumentality 
of  i  he  primary  election  system. 

"The  primary  system  rests  upon  the  bedrock-  of  self-presen»- 
tion. 

"Certainly,  there  is  nothing  in  the  President's  address  to 
cause  any  alarm  on  this  score;  while,  on  I  he  ot  her  band,  his  Kir- 
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mingham  address  taken  in  connection  with  the  attitude  of  his 
party  in  restricting"  negro  representation  in  the  national  conven- 
tions, and  practically  reorganizing  itself  in  the  South  -on  a  basis 
of  a  recognition  of  white  supremacy,  gives  abundant  grounds  for 
hope  that  the  settlement  of  this  vexed  question  that  has  long 
perplexed  the  nation  and  especially  the  South  is  at  hand." 

The  President  "faced  the  issue  squarely,  without  quibbling 
or  evasion,"  remarks  the  El  Paso  Times,  which  concedes  that  the 
negro  problem  is  becoming  a  problem  "for  the  nation  to  face." 
This  Texas  paper  commends  the  President's  fearlessness,  and 
declares  that  "careful,  cool,  honest  attempts  to  understand 
this  problem  and  to  solve  it  are  better  than  to  forget  it,  or  to 
resent  every  effort  to  discuss  it  intelligently."  The  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  also  praises  Mr.  Harding's  address;  and  under 
the  heading  "A  Brave  Utterance"  the  Baltimore  Sun  remarks: 

"The  negro  problem  is  one  so  bristling  -with  difficulties  that 
few  of  our  statesmen  have  cared  to  face  it  frankly.  It  is  not  a 
simple  one,  and  no  one  but  an  ignoramus  would  assert  that  it 
can  assuredly  be  solved  through  any  theoretical  formula.  Almost 
irresistible  forces  have  compeded  the  South  to  handle  it  as  it  has 
been  handled  there.  But  it  is  not  solved  and  it  is  presenting  new 
and  alarming  phases.  The  people  of  the  country,  of  the  South 
particularly,  must  give  thought  to  them.  President  Harding 
has  not  spoken  the  last  word  on  the  subject,  but  the  candor  and 
courage  he  showed  are  thoroughly  commendable.  The  South 
must  meet  his  challenge  in  like  spirit.  Any  improvement  possible 
in  the  relations  between  the  white  and  black  races  must  come 
through  the  application  to  the  problem  of  these  two  qualities." 

"Intelligent  and  fair-minded  Southerners  will  find  no  fault 
with  the  President's  propositions,"  thinks  the  evening  edition 
of  the  same  Baltimore  paper.  "We  believe  that  the  effect  of 
the  President's  Birmingham  speech  will  be  wholesome,"  says 
the  Charleston  News  and  Courier;  and  the  Louisville  Times 
characterizes  it  as  "an  impressive  enunciation  of  truth."  "Brav- 
ery," this  Louisville  paper  adds,  "was  required  for  the  utterance 
that  'men  of  both  races  may  well  stand  uncompromisingly 
against  every  suggestion  of  social  equality.'  "  The  views  that 
he  exprest,  says  the  Kinston,  N.  C,  Free  Press,  "are  enter- 
tained Jby  the  best  thought  in  the  South."  "President  Harding's 
doctrine  is  sound,"  declares  Mayor  Grace  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Turning  again  to  the  Birmingham  News  we  read: 

"The  South  will  have  no  quarrel  with  President  Harding  upon 
his  address.  If  the  speech  was  greeted  in  a  measure  of  silence, 
it  was  because  such  statements  from  a  President  were  astounding, 
and  the  people  were  thinking  and  reflecting.  It  was  not  a  matter 
for  cheering,  but  for  study." 

Turning  to  the  negro  press,  we  find  enthusiasm  over  the 
President's  Birmingham  speech  tempered  hi  some  quarters 
by  dissatisfaction  with  what  he  said  about  social  equality. 
'"President  Harding  has  given  to  the  nation — and  to  the 
world — the  Magna  Charta  of  Racial  Adjustment,  according  to 
his  convictions,"  says  the  Associated  Negro  Press,  re]  - 
sen  ting  112  colored  journals  throughout  the  United  Stales. 
In  a  bulletin  sent  out  by  its  Department  of  Opinion  we  read: 

"There  are  two  features  of  the  address  that  have  come  in  for 
more  comment  than  any  of  the  others.  The  two  are  'Political 
Equality'  and   'Social  Equality.' 

"The  discussion  of  the  'Social  Equality'  portion  of  the  address 
has  been  very  extensive  within  the  group,  as  well  as  without. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  advisability 
of  this  reference.  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Dr.  Kelly  Miller,  Dr. 
J.  E.  Mooreland  and  others,  commonly  classified  as  the  'in- 
tellectual group,'  are  in  the  section  of  those  who  think  social 
reference  in  the  address  was  untimely,  and  yet  insist,  since  the 
reference  was  made,  there  should  be  no  barrier  set  up  l>;  any 
natSfn,  or  individual,  seeking  to  dictate  the  policy  of  social 
selection  between  individuals. 

"There  has  seemed  to  be  more  excitement  and  alarm,  by  both 
races,  on  this  phase  of  the  President's  address,  than  any  other. 
It  is  noticable  that  the  active  political  group,  headed  up  by  El. 
R.    Church,   Henry   Lincoln  Johnson,   Perry   Howard,    Walter 


Cohen  and  others,  in  the  Republican  party,  accept  the  address 
as  a  masterpiece  of  carefully  exprest  opinion." 

The  Birmingham  address  "will  stand  forth  as  the  most  help- 
fid  and  wholesome  political  utterance  of  the  decade  hi  America." 
declares  the  New  York  News;  and  the  New  York  Age,  another 
colored  paper,  remarks  that: 

"Few  of  our  Presidents  have  exhibited  such  moral  courage  in 
pleading  for  just  treatment  of  the.  negro,  in  the  section  where  that 
quality  has  been  so  severely  lacking.  .  .  . 

"The  President's  insistence  that  men  of  both  races  may  well 
stand  uncompromisingly  against  every  suggestion  of  social 
equality  was  undoubtedly  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  un< 
consciences  of  the  whites  from  balking  at  this  bugbear.  The 
fact  that  the  whites  have  done  so  much  in  the  past  to  bring 
about  a  quasi  'social  equality*  by  the  mixing  of  the  blood  of 
both  races,  has  rendered  them  unduly  sensitive  on  this  point." 

"Equality  of  opportunity  is  all  that  the  negro  asks,"  says 
the  Indianapolis  Ledger,  which  adds  that  social  equality  is 
"something  that  the  negro  race  has  never  contended  for." 
The  President  "asked  for  a  square  deal  for  the  colored  citizens," 
notes  the  Knoxville  East  Tennessee  News,  which  fears,  however, 
that  his  appeal  "fell  on  deaf  ears."  Still  another  colored  paper, 
the  Norfolk  Journal  and  Guide,  praises  the  President's  speech 
for  its  "force  and  candor,"  but  adds  the  opinion  that  "the  South 
as  a  whole  is  not  disposed  to  hold  any  deserving  member  of  the 
negro  race  back  politically,  economically  and  educationally." 
It  predicts,  nevertheless,  that  the  speech  will  have  "a  salutary 
effect  upon  the  country  at  large,  and  upon  the  South  particu- 
larly." Specifically  indorsing  his  stand  on  the  subject  of  social 
equality  the  Indianapolis  Freeman  says:  '  Unless  colored 
people  are  prepared  to  spend  valuable  time  and  energy  uselessly, 
it  is  just  as  well  that  they  cease  fighting  for  the  impossible  and 
strive  for  the  tilings  that  are  attainable  and  really  of  some 
substantial  consequence."  This  view  is  shared  by  Dr.  Robert 
R.  Moton,  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  who  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  had  never  met  a  leader  of  his  race  who  advocated 
social  equality,  and  that  he  did  not  desire  or  advocate  it. 

The  President's  Birmingham  speech  "is  being  criticized  by  the 
colored  people  because  it  promises  the  colored  race  too  little, 
and  by  the  white  people  because  it  promises  too  much,"  notes 
the  Baltimore  Afro- American.  This  negro  paper,  while  admir- 
ing the  President's  courage,  is  disappointed  because  he  subscribes 
to  "the  white  South's  view  of  social  equality,"  which  means 
"intermarriage  laws,  jim-crow  street-cars  and  railways,  no 
political  offices  for  colored  people,  and  discrimination  at  every 
point  of  contact  between  the  two  races."  And  in  The  Crisis 
(New  York)  edited  by  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  we  read: 

"Mr.  Harding  meant  that  the  American  negro  must  acknowl- 
edge that  it  was  a  wrong  and  a  disgrace  for  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton to  dine  with  President  Roosevelt! 

"The  answer  to  this  inconceivably  dangerous  and  undemo- 
cratic demand  must  come  with  the  unanimous  ring  of  12  million 
voices,  enforced  by  the  voice  of  every  American  who  believes  in 
Humanity." 

And  in  another  negro  monthly,  the  New  York  Crusader,  Dr. 
Cyril  V.  Briggs,  Executive  head  of  the  African  Blood  Brother- 
hood, argues  that  the  President's  speech  supports  "the  worst 
negrophobist  element  of  the  South  on  at  least  six  vital  points:-' 

"(1)  the  denial  of  Social  Equality  to  the  negro;  (2)  the  plan 
of  supporting  such  negro  leaders  as  will  acquiesce  in  this  denial, 
and  in  utilizing  white  control  of  Negro  schools  to  further  increase 
the  number;  (3)  the  claim  of  inherent  negro  inferiority;  (4) 
the  unwritten  Southern  law  that  'black  men  cannot  be  white 
men,'  which,  a'ter  elimination  of  color  change  as  a  recognized 
impossibility,  simply  means  that  black  men  cannot  expect  to 
enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  American  citizenship 
enjoyed  by  white  men.  citizens  and  aliens;  ■ \ "»  the  South's  plan 
for  exclusive  industrial  education  a-;  againsl  any  higher  education 
for  negroes;  (6)  the  South's  noisy  opposition  to  racial  amalga- 
mation while  silently  indulging  in  its  practice." 
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NORTH  DAKOTA'S  "RECALL"  PUZZLE 

A  GOAT,  LED  BY  A  GENTLEMAN  named  Gus  Larson, 
was  met  with  a  brass  band  on  the  outskirts  of  Minot, 
North  Dakota,  by  the  new  Governor-elect  of  the  State, 
"as  the  best  proof  available,"  remarks  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
"that  the  Independent  forces  in  North  Dakota  gave  the  Non- 
part  izans  a  sound  thrashing  on  election  day."  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  a 
( id\  ernor  had  been  "recalled," 
and  the  echo  of  that  brass  band 
resounded  throughout  the  na- 
tion at  large,  wherever  a  news- 
paper editor  agreed  with  Gus 
Larson,  in  desiring  the  goat  of 
North  Dakota's  late  "Socialis- 
tic'" rulers.  "So  fades  another 
dream  of  applied  Socialism. " 
"The  League  collapses." 
"Tried  and  found  wanting." 
'The  League  is  wiped  off  the 
official  roster  of  North  Dakota 
for  the  present."  "The  ex- 
periment in  Socialism  is  over." 
"Communism  fails  again." 
"The  Non-partizan  League 
has  suffered  a  defeat  that 
probably  precludes  a  'come- 
back.' ' '  These  are  among  the 
representative  comments, 
made  by  journals  as  widely 
separated  in  space  and  opinion 
as  the  Oakland  Tribune,  the 
Norfolk  Virginiarir  Pilot,  the 
Boston  Herald,  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  the  Baltimore 
American,  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer.  The  Boston 
daily  adds  that,  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  "League  col- 
lapse" is  the  "prospective 
winding  up  of  the  Bank  of 
North  Dakota — the  only  bank- 
in  the  United  States  operated 
by  a  State  Government." 
This  nation-wide  jubilation 
by  opponents  of  the  League. 
however,  is  discounted  by  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  also  a 
notable  League  opponent,  but 
steadied  by  proximity  to  the 
scene  of  the  recent   political  twister,  as  well  as  by  a  good  deal  of 

inside  information,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  become  general 
property.    The  tact  is.  says  the  Tribune,  " the  voters  are  mildly 
amazed  at  what    they  did,"  and  are  wondering  "what  is  going 
to  be  the  real  result  of  what  happened  Friday,  October  28." 
What  happened,  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  is  thai  <  toveraor 

Prazier,  Xon-parli/.an  leader,  and  his  two  chief  lieutenants,  were 
recalled,  and  are  to  be  replaced  by  the  Independent  candidates. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Independents'  initiated  laws  and  amend- 
ments were  lost  by  larger  votes  than  elected  their  candidates. 
The  Bank  Of  North  Dakota,  about  which  the  political  storms  of 
recent  years  have  Centered  and  against  which  a  special  initialed 
law  was  directed  in   the  rec.nl    election,   is  voted  "safe."     So  is 

all  the  rest  of  the  Non-partizan  League  program.  As  the  Tribune 
regretfully  observes: 

"The  defeat  of  the  debl  limit  amendmenl  and  the  initiated 
laws,  proposed  and  sponsored  by  the  Independent  Voteri    Asso- 


ciation,  has  made  the  mandate  of  the  next  administration  A'ague 
and  contradictory,  and  Independent  leaders  predict  that  the 
opposition  is  going  to  make  the  most  of  it  as  a  tool  of  cleavage 
against  the  Independent  ranks. 

"Smashed  in  the  recall  election,  the  Non-partizan  League 
numerically  is  still  the  strongest  faction  in  North  Dakota  politics, 
and  as  the  initiated  measure  calling  for  a  non-partizan  ballot 
in  State  elections  did  not  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on 
the  proposition,  the  Non-partizan  League  has  good  prospects  of 

regaining  control  of   adminis- 


trative   affairs    at    the 
primaries  next  j^ear." 


June 


"REPUDIATION    AND    PRISON." 

such  is  the  headline  of  a  newspaper  editorial  on  A.  C.  Townley, 
founder  of  the  Non-partizan  League,  who  began  serving  a  ninety-day 
prison  sentence  for  seditious  utterances  just  as  North  Dakota's  Non- 
partizan  Governor  was  repudiated  at  the  State's  recall  election.  This 
rare  photograph,  showing  Townley  speaking  to  a  farmers'  meeting,  is 
loaned  by  J.  W.  Briuion. 


Even  the  foremost  oppo- 
nents of  the  League  inside  the 
State  admit  that  all  is  not  as 
definitely  settled  as  the  brass 
band  and  the  deliver  of  the 
goat  might  have  indicated. 
"The  fight  for  good  govern- 
ment in  North  Dakota  isn't 
ended,  it  is  just  fairly  and  aus- 
piciously begun,"  telegraphs 
the  editor  of  the  Fargo  Forum, 
one  of  the  strongest  opponents 
of  the  League  Administration, 
in  answer  to  a  request  from 
The  Digest  for  a  statement 
on  the  meaning  of  the  election . 
"The  results  of  the  recall 
afford  a  measure  of  comfort  for 
all  concerned,"  telegraphs  the 
editor  of  the  Lamoure  Chron- 
icle. The  Denhoff  Voice,  also 
anti-League,  looks  for  an- 
other "rebellion  of  the  farm- 
ers, led,  not  by  Socialists,  but 
by  men  really  interested  in 
their  problems,"  unless  the 
farmers  are  given  a  fair  deal. 
"The  farmers  have  not  given 
up  their  industrial  program, 
but  they  want  to  have  all 
extravagance,  inefficiency,  and 
graft  eliminated,"  says  the 
If  anna  ford  Enterprise.  Par- 
1  izans  of  the  Non-partizan 
League,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
inclined  to  be  anything  but 
pessimistic.  "It  would  appear 
that  the  incoming  administra- 
tion will  find  it  impossible  to 
keep  faith  with  big  business 
this  time,"  observes  the  Mandan  New,  referring  to  the  In- 
dependents' failure  to  put  over  their  program,  together  with 
their  candidates.  The  Non-partizan  Leader  of  Minneapolis,  chief 
organ  of  the  League,  observes,  with   something  like  jubilation: 

"The  lest  of  permanency  of  a  political  program  is  its  ability 
to  become  established  in  the  laws  and  constitution  and  to  remain 
to  be  carried  out  regardless  of  changes  in  state  administrations. 

The  Non-partizan  League  program  has  stood  this  test.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  Governor  Frazier  and  his  associates  in  State 
office  were  recalled,  but  at  the  same  timo  by  mandate  of  the 
people  the  Hank  of  North  Dakota  stands.  So  does  the  State 
Mill  and  Elevator  program.  The  Independent  Voters'  Associa- 
tion officials  musl  proceed  with  what  file  Non-partizan  League 
administration  started.  Even  tho  Hie  new  State  officials  are 
not  friendly  to  the  Farmers'  program,  they  can  not  seriously 
hamper  or  delay  it.  They  will  be  in  office  only  a  few  months 
before  the  people  again  speak  at  the  State-wide  primaries  next 
June.  The  State  has  not  repudiated  the  League  program  as 
the  newspapers  in  general  have   sought  to  show.      The  emphati' 

opposite  is  the  truth." 
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JAPAN'S  COMMONER-PREMIER,  KILLED 

BY  AN  ASSASSIN 

THE  ARMS  CONFERENCE  and  the  general  political 
course  of  the  nations  may,  as  reports  from  Washing-ton 
indicate,  be  little  affected  by  the  murder  of  Takashi 
Hara,  Premier  of  Japan,  but  nevertheless,  the  Boston  Herald 
observes,  the  end  of  this  great  Liberal  "is  a  calamity  for  Japan, 
and  a  serious  loss  for  the  world  at  large."  He  occupied  a  position 
in  his  native  land  which  some  papers 
compare  with  the  position  occupied  by 
Clemenceau  in  France  and  Lloyd  George 
in  England.  "The  Old  Man  of  Japan," 
they  called  him  in  his  native  tongue, 
and  credited  him  with  making  a  work- 
ing agreement  possible  between  Japa- 
nese militarists  and  civic  leaders  and 
radicals.  Altho,  unlike  ex-President 
Wilson,  he  is  credited  with  being  a 
rival  of  Lloyd  George  as  an  expert 
politician,  like  Wilson  he  Anally  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  upon  himself  the 
hatred  of  both  militarists  and  radicals. 
During  the  past  two  years,  says  a  dis- 
patch from  Tokyo  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  bitterness  has  increased, 
especially  on  the  militarist  side.  When 
the  first  reports  of  his  death  came  over 
the  cables,  with  the  rumor  that  it  was 
the  work  of  a  "demented  Korean  boy, 
nineteen  years  old,"  the  Albany  Journal 
suggested  that  "the  information  may 
be  manufactured  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  the  crime  hasn't  any 
political  significance."  Later,  through 
the  Tokyo  correspondent  of  the  Hawaii 
Shimpo,  a  Japanese  daily  of  Honolulu, 
and  thence  to  the  New  York  Herald, 
the  report  was  published  that  the  actual 
murderer  was  a  grandson  "of  a  cele- 
brated leader  of  the  Meiji  restoration, 
who  helped  restore  power  to  the  Mi- 
kado," and  thus  presumably  an  oppo- 
nent of  Hara's  so-called  pacifist  ic 
policy.  The  young  assassin,  according 
to  this  authority,  shouted  "You 
Traitor!"  as  he  plunged  his  knife  into 
the  aged  Premier's  breast.  If  it  was  a 
Korean,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  he 
must  have  been  more  than  half-crazed, 

for  Hara  stood  for  most  of  the  things  that  Terauchi,  his  prede- 
cessor, did  not  stand  for,  and  Terauchi  was  remembered  by 
Korea  as  the  tyrant  and  terror  of  Seoul.  "As  a  man  of  the  people, 
the  first  commoner  who  ever  rose  to  be  Premier  of  Japan,"  the 
Eagle's  editorial  writer  goes  on: 

"Hara  abhorred  Terauchi's  fierce  militarism,  and  had  little 
sympathy  for  the  old  aristocratic  spirit  represented  by  Baron 
Admiral  Takahira  Kato,  tho  Kato,  now  in  Washington,  was 
very  fond  of  the  Premier  and  shed  tears  over  the  tragedy.  Hara 
had  a  career  of  mingled  activities  as  a  newspaper  man,  an  author, 
a  statesman,  much  like  Clemenceau's,  but  seems  to  have  been 
without  1he  Tiger's  trend  to  combativeness.  His  political 
methods  were  like  those  of  Lloyd  George,  Combining  strategy, 
clever  yielding  when  yielding  was  necessary,  alternate  concilia- 
tion and  firmness.  For  more  than  two  years  Hara  has  had  his 
way  in  Japan  on  every  question  which  he  has  made  an  issue." 

Two  hours  before  he  was  assassinated,  many  American  com- 
mentators recall,  he  gave  an  interview  to  an  American  press 
bureau,  in  which  he  declared  his  belief  thai   the  Conference  in 


Adschi  i'nutuKiaph. 

HE  HAD  HIS  WAV    IX   JAPAN 
Premier    Takashi    Hara,  victim    of   an  assassin's 
knife,  is   said    to    have   controlled    his   country's 
destiny    by    a    combination    of   the  qualities  dis- 
played by  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George. 


Washington  would  prove  successful,  and  would  open  up  "a  new 
era  in  international  relations."  His  tragic  taking-off  ends  all 
the  plans  he  had  made  for  reaching  an  agreement  with  the  Powers 
in  the  interests  of  world  peace,  comments  the  Newark  News, 
adding  that  "it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  was  sincere  in  his 
attitude,  tho  the  acts  of  his  administration  had  not  been  entirely 
consistent  with  his  spoken  words."  The  inconsistency  is  easily 
explicable,  says  the  writer,  for  Hara,  the  commoner,  "had  to 
struggle  against  the  strong  militaristic  powers  that  have  ruled 

Japan  with  an  iron  hand  even  under 
the  present  constitution,"  with  the 
assistance  of  the  so-called  Elder  States- 
man.    As  the  Baltimore  Sun  explains: 

"Japan's  constitutional  government 
is  -  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  that 
of  Great  Britain.  It  has  an  Cpper 
and  a  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  a 
Cabinet  and  a  Premier.  But  neither 
Premier,  Parliament  nor  Cabinet  has 
powers  corresponding  to  those  exercised 
by  their  British  namesakes.  Certain 
large  powers  are  reserved  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  Emperor's  action  is 
controlled  not  by  Premier  or  Parlia- 
ment, but  by  the  unofficial  body  known 
as  the  Genro,  or  the  Elder  Statesmen. 

"How  this  invisible  government  works 
in  practise  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Powell  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Premier  Hara, 
acting  in  the  name  of  the  Japanese 
Government,  promised  that  the  Japa- 
nese troops  would  be  withdrawn  from 
Siberia  at  the  time  that  the  American 
and  Allied  troops  were  withdrawn.  As 
every  one  knows,  that  promise  was  not 
fulfilled.  When  the  time  came  the 
Genro  gave  word  to  the  Minister  of 
War,  and  instead  of  withdrawing  his 
troops  he  reinforced  them.  Hara  was 
placed  in  the  position  of  a  man  faithless 
to  his  word.  He  had  to  frame  up  the 
most  plausible  excuse  he  could  for  the 
refusal  to  withdraw  the  troops.  He 
himself  became  suspected  of  militaristic 
designs." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  concludes  this 
writer,  "Premier  Hara  could  properly 
be  termed  a  progressive,"  and  the  author 
of  a  brief  biography  of  the  dead  Pre- 
mier in  the  New  York  Herald  begins 
■with  a  similar  statement,  thus: 


' '  The  assassination  of  Takashi  Hara 
removes  a   man   who    has   long  been 
regarded  as  Japan's  most  liberal  friend 
of  international  amity  and  most  skilful  political  leader, 

"In  1908  he  made  a  trip  to  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
having  been  received  in  Washington  by  President  Roosevelt  who 
declared  that  Mr.  Mara  possest  as  broad  an  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  the  Orient  as  any  man  he  had  ever  known. 
"The  Kensei-kai,  the  opposition  party,  criticized  him  for  the 
Japanese  policy  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  and  declared,  in 
resolutions  adopted  in  a  meeting  in  October,  1920,  that  'in  the 
course  of  the  Government's  dealings  with  China,  Russia  and 
America  there  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  maintenance  of  the 
dignity  which  Japan,  as  a  first-class  Power,  is  entitled  to." 

Shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese  delegates  to  attend 

the   present   Conference   in    Washington,    the   New   York    World 
carried  this  message  from  the  Premier: 

"Japan  is  ready  to  concur  in  any  project  for  the  equitable 
reduction  of  armaments  which  is  consistent  with  national 
security  and  sincerely  hopes  that  the  glorious  enterprise  initiated 
by  your  President  may  be  crowned  with  signal  success.  In  this 
1  am  firmly  convinced  that  l  am  the  faithful  mouthpiece  of  the 
sentiment  and  expressions  of  the  entire  Japanese  people." 
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HYLAN'S  HOLD  ON  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK'S  TASTE  IN  MAYORS  seems  to  puzzle 
editors  in  smaller  cities  who  know  thai  the  word  Tam- 
many is  considered  a  synonym  for  municipal  corruption 
throughout  the  world,  and  who  realize  that  John  F.  Hylan,  a 
Tammany  mayor,  has  been  reelected  by  a  prodigious  plurality 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  practically  all  the  newspapers  of  the 
city.  "Either  Tammany  Hall  is  the  most  lied-about  political 
organization  on  earth."  observes  the  wondering  Baltimore  Amer- 
.  "or.  New  York  peculiarly  prefers  misgovernment  to  good 
government."  New  York,  says  The  Sun  in  the  same  Maryland 
city,  "seems  definitely  to  have  superseded  Philadelphia  as  the 
most  glaring  example  of  an  American  municipality  which  polit- 
ically is  corrupt  and  contented.''  The  only  solution  the  Worces- 
ter Telegram  can  find  for  the  New  York  puzzle  is  that  the  city 
clings  to  Mayor  Hylan  because  he  so  well  represents  "its  own 
shrewdness  and  immorality."  Mayor  Hylan  carried  the  five 
boroughs  of  New  York  City  with  a  total  vote  of  7.>±,<S74.  a  major- 
ity of  3:54,800  and  a  plurality  over  his  Coalition  opponeut.  Major 
Henry  H.  Curran,  of  417,980.     He  carried  with  him  the  entire 

regular  Democratic  ticket. 

In  explanation  of  Tammany's  victory  the  Now  York  Evening 

Post  writes : 

"Beating  Tammany  is  always  a  difficult  task,  ^t  becomes  a 
formidable  task  when  the  case  against  Tammany  cannot  be 
dramatized  in  a  form  to  catch  the  popular  imagination.  In 
previous  elections  good  government  has  triumphed  over  bad 
government  when  bad  government  could  be  shown  to  mean 
red-light  police  exploitation  and  large-scale  graft.  This  year 
Hylan  bad  government  Avas  translatable  in  terms  of  incompe- 
tence; and  about  mere  incompetence  there  is  apparently  little 
'o  fire  public  indignation.  That  administrative  inefficiency, 
when  prest  home,  concerns  such  real  things  as  the  health  of 
the  public,  safe  and  adequate  schooling  for  the  children,  the 
price  of  the  people's  food  as  affected  by  honest  market  adminis- 
tration, and  the  price  of  fares  as  affected  by  constructive  transit 
policies — that  administrative  inefficiency  affects  real  human 
values,  is  the  lesson  which  the  fusion  candidates  set  out  to  im- 
press upon  the  voters;  and  it  is  plain  that  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded." 

That  news'  aper  support  does  not  necessarily  mean  votes  has 
been  proved  again  and  again  in  American  municipal  elections. 
Yet  last  week's  voting  in  New  York  furnished  what  seems*to  be 
the  strongest  case  on  record.  Out  of  seventeen  New  York  dailies 
possessing  wide  general  circulation,  fourteen  were  lined  up 
definitely  against  Hylan.  Mr.  Hearst's  American  and  Evening 
Journal  were  the  Mayor's  only  newspaper  supporters  throughout 
the  campaign,  altho  the  pictorial  Daily  News  came  ou1  for  the 
Mayor  a  few  days  bofore  the  election.  The  result,  agree  Mayor 
Hylan  and  Leader  Murphy  of  Tammany  Hall,  ought  to  teach  tlie 
newspapers  a  lesson.  It  ought,  as  the  usually  incommunicative 
Mr.  Murphy  said  after  the  election,  to  show  "the  futility  of 
swinging  the  aged  Tammany  bugaboo,"  ii  oughl  to  prove  "to  the 
unjust  and  unfair  newspapers  of  our  city  "  thai  " the  people  mis- 
trust them."  Perhaps,  ventures  Mr.  Murphy,  the  result  of  the 
election  may  hasten  the  day  of  newspaper  reform;  "'public  opin- 
ion may  yet  induce  the  discredited  newspapers  to  be  honest  and 
truthful."     This  was  the  firsl    New  York  mayoralty  election  in 

which  women  have  voted.  The  women  who  helped  to  reelect  as 
mayor  "a  man  who  has  always  stood  for  the  general  good,"  are, 
so  this  veteran  politician  avers,  "a  gnat  moral  force,  and  their 
votes  have  shown  it."  Mr.  Murphy  not  unnaturally  considers 
the  result  of  the  elecl  ion  a  vindication  of  Tammany,  sa\  ing: 

"in  view  of  this  gnat  Democratic  victory,  when  we  are  able 
to  e)ect  our  ticket  by    uch  'whelming  majority,  in  the  face 

of  an  a  I  mo  i  combined  opposition  or  the  pr<  ->,  and  do  it  in  a  city 

Of  6,000,000  inhabitants,  in  a  city  dotted  all  over  1>\   churches. 

(ire  and  school  bous<   .  mi  i  la  city  in  which  this  organization 
In  ed  for  L32  years,  it  seems  foolh  h  tor  our  enemies  to  charge  i  bat 
there  is  nothing  good,  but  everything  corrupt,  in  Tammany. 


' '  For,  after  all,  the  character  of  an  organization  like  ours  rua}'  be 
judged  by  the  confidence  reposed  in  it,  very  often  by  a  great  and 
intelligent  people  who  know  it." 

Mayor  Hylan  considers  the  result  of  the  election  "a  great 
vindication,"  for  himself  as  well  as  "a  great  victory  for  the  people 
and  against  the  interests."  It  means,  he  said  in  a  speech  on 
election  night,  that  his  "fight  for  the  people  against  the  unscru- 
pulous interests  that  have  held  them  in  bondage  has  been  won." 
The  Mayor  then  added: 

"I  am  going  to  continue  the  fight  until  the  end  of  my  term  of 
four  years  and  with  the  cooperation  of  every  department  in 
order  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  you.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
protect  you  from  those  Avho  would  exploit  you,  from  those  who 
care  nothing  about  humanity. 

"I  have  had  a  hard  fight  ever  since  long  before  I  left  the  farm 
and  all  my  life,  but  I  never  qui'.;  any  job  I  ever  tackled." 

Mayor  Hylan  carefully  separated  a  few  journalistic  sheep 
from  the  goats,  observing  in  a  statement  of  thanks  to  the  Hearst 
papers  and  The  Daily  News  that  "in  this  campaign  the  exploiters 
of  the  public,  the  predatory  special  interests  and  their  servitors 
were  lined  up  on  one  side,  and  those  unselfishly  committed  to 
the  s?r\  ice  of  the  people  were  lined  up  on  the  other." 

The  lesson  that  the  New  York  American  draws  from  the 
election  returns  is  that  the  readers  of  the  Hearst  papers  believe 
what  they  read,  while  tens  of  thousands  of  the  readers  of  the 
other  newspapers  "were  uninfluenced  by  editorials  written 
from  malice  or  hatred."  Mayor  Hylan's  long  continued  and 
consistent  opposition  to  traction  settlement  plans  drawn  up  by 
State  authorities  and  his  insistence  that  street  railroad  and 
Rapid  Transit  fares  should  be  ke'pt  down  to  five  cents  are 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
result.  As  The  American  tells  the  story  of  this  phase  of  the 
situation: 

"Once  upon  a  time,  as  they  say  in  fairy-tales,  a  lot  of  traction 
looters  got  together  and  decided  they  would  drive  a  mayor 
out  of  the  City  Hall.  This  was  because  he  wouldn't  let  them 
charge  more  than  a  nickel  for  a  ride  in  the  people's  subway. 
But  the  mayor,  who  happened  to  be  John  F.  Hylan,  kept  up 
his  fight  to  keep  the  carfare  at  five  cents,  and  the  people  made 
him  mayor  again  by  a  fabulous  figure.  And  the  traction  looters 
lived  unhappily  ever  after." 

Turning  to  the  anti-Ilylan  papers  which  were  denounced  by 
name  by  the  Mayor,  Ave  find  the  New  York  Times,  a  Democratic 
newspaper,  asserting  that  the  anti-Tammany  ticket  was  weak 
because  the  leading  candidates  were  all  Republicans  and  thus 
poor  vote-getters  in  a  Democratic  city.  The  chief  cause  which 
the  New  York  Tribune  can  discover  was  the  spreading  of  the  idea 
that  in  some  fashion  Mayor  Hylan  "was  to  be  trusted  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  poor.  This  claim  may  be  devoid  of  founda- 
tion, but  it  was  successfully  exploited."  The  New  York  Herald 
believes  the  real  explanation  is  that  the  people  of  New-  York 
">  ork  "simply  were  stampeded  by  Mayor  Hylan's  fiye-cent  fare 
cry."     Continues  The  Herald: 

"With  Hylan's  vulnerable  record  for  the  lasl  lour  years;  with 
the    mistakes    he    has    made,    not   of    the    heart,    as   ex-(iovernor 

Smith  exprest  it,  hut  of  the  head;  with  the  neglect  of  virtually 
all  the  city's  interests  and  the  proved  unfitness  of  Mr.  Hylan  to 
till  the  great  office  which  calls  for  the  best  brains,  the  best  train- 
ing and  the  best,  character  obtainable;  with  the  unfortunate 
iciations  surrounding  him,  i!  is  not  possible,  it  is  not  thinkable, 
thai  the  people  of  New  York  would  ba\e  reelected  him  if  they 

had  not  been  so  far  .misled  by  his  live-cent  late  issue  as  to  be  voting 
in  effect  in  nothing  else.  .  .  .  with  the  voters  of  New  York, 
completely  deceived  as  to  a  five-cenl  tare,  with  every  other  issue 
thrust  Far  into  the  background  by  a  Mayor  and  candidate  who 
bi  wed  himself  a.  past  master  of  political  cunning  am!  trickery* 
thai  false  issue  served  not  merely  bo  reeled   Mr.  Hylan  hut  to 

n  elect    him    by  a    plurality  such   as  no  other  candidate  for  that 

office  ever  approached,  even  with  due  allowance  made  for  the 
men  a  ->-  of  the  vote  by  women." 
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JOHN  BARLEYCORN,   M.  D. 

ANOTHER  CHAPTER  in  the  absorbing  serial  called 
ZjL  "  Prohibition  "  was  written  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
JL  A.  Mellon  when  he  approved  the  issuance  of  regulations 
carrying  into  effect  the  prescribing  of  beer  as  a  medicine.  The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  considers  this 
"the  most  important  pronouncement  made  since  the  Prohibition 
Law  went  into  effect."  This  action  had  been  delayed  for  several 
months  while  Congress  considered  a  bill  preventing  the  making 
of  beer  as  medicine,  but  this  bill  "having  been  caught  in  a  legis- 
lative jam,"  as  the  Washington  Post  phrases  it,  "the  Treasury 
did   not  feel  warranted  in  withholding   the  regulations." 

Now,  however,  notes  the  New  York  News,  the  passage  of  the 
Campbell-Willis    bill   banning 


THE 


beer  as  medicine  is  assured. 
In  this  event,  predict  a  few 
editors,  the  anti-beer  bill  will 
be  set  aside  by  the  courts  as 
unconstitutional. 

Under  the  recent  promulga- 
tion a  physician  may  prescribe 
at  one  time  for  the  use  of  the 
same  person  a  case  of  beer, 
and  no  arbitrary  limit  is  placed 
upon  the  number  of  prescrip- 
tions a  physician  may  write  or 
the  same  person  may  obtain 
within  a  given  period.  Also, 
under  the  new  regulations, 
two  quarts  of  wine  is  the  limit 
put  upon  a  single  prescription 
for  that  beverage,  but  other- 
wise the  regulations  are  the 
same  as  for  beer.  Spirituous 
liquors  are  limited  to  one  pint 
within  any  ten-day  period,  and 
alcohol  for  external  use  is 
limited  to  a  pint  to  the  same 
person  at  one  time. 

Just  before  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Palmer  went  out  of  office, 
it  will  be  recalled,  he  ruled 
that   it  would  be  legal  to  use 

beer  for  medicinal  purposes.  For  many  months,  therefore, 
points  out  the  New  York  Times,  "the  use  of  beer  as  a  medi- 
cine has  been  legal,  but  it  couldn't  be  prescribed  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  regulations."  As  Mr.  Palmer  ruled  a  few  hours 
before  leaving  office: 

"The  manufacture  or  sale  of  liquor  for  medicinal  purposes  has 
not  been  prohibited.  The  Constitutional  Amendment  does  not 
expressly  confer  power  to  prohibit  either.  It  may  be  assumed  . 
that  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Prohibition  Law 
effective,  could  have  placed  some  limit  upon  the  quantity  of 
liquor  that  should  be  either  manufactured  or  sold  for  medicinal 
purposes,  and  that  it  might  have  indicated,  in  general  terms,  the 
character  of  such  limitation  and  authorized  the  executive  officers 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  thus  exprest  by  proper  regulation.  I 
can  find  in  the  Act,  however,  no  purpose,  either  directly  to  im- 
pose such  a  limitation  or  to  confer  upon  the  executive  officers 
any  power  to  do  so. 

"I  think  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  that  all  reputable 
drug-stores  authorized  to  compound  and  dispense  medicine 
prescribed  by  physicians  should  be  entitled  to  a  permit  to  sell 
liquor  at  retail  on  such  prescriptions." 

This  ruling  by  Mr.  Palmer  last  March  resulted  in  the  recenl 
promulgation  of  regulations  permitting  the  use  of  beer  as  a 
medicine  "by  the  person  for  whom  it  is  prescribed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  an  ailment  from  which  the  patient  is  known  1>\  the 
physician  to  be  suffering.'-  "The  ruling  means  that  the  manu- 
facture  and    distribution   of   high-powered   beer   is   now    legal 


wherever  such  manufacture  and  distribution  is  not  prohibited 
by  State  law,"  explains  The  American  Issue  (Westerville,  O.), 
whose  stand  on  the  question  of  prohibition  may  be  gathered 
from  its  slogan,  "A  Saloonless  Nation."  Continues  this  "dry" 
organ: 

"Former  Attorney-General  Palmer's  eleventh-hour  opinion 
holding  that  beer  can  be  legally  manufactured  and  distributed 
under  the  present  Prohibition  law  wras  of  no  value  to  the  booze 
interests  so  long  as  regulations  governing  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  in  conformity  with  it  were  withheld.  The  Treasury 
Department,  within  whose  province  it  is  to  issue  such  regula- 
tions, issued  a  statement  at  the  time  of  the  ruling  to  the  effect 
that  inasmuch  as  a  bill  designed  to  prohibit  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  medicinal  beer  would  be  presented  to  Congress  im- 
mediately, it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  brewery  interests  to  issue 

the  regulations  and  thus  en- 
courage them  to  equip  their 
closed  plants  for  the  manu- 
facture of  medicinal  beer. 

"After  extensive  hearings 
before  the  Judiciary  commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  the  sup- 
plemental enforcement  bill  em- 
bodying provisions  prohibiting 
'  medicinal  beer,'  was  presented 
to  both  House  and  Senate. 
The  anti-beer  provisions  have 
been  passed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  in  both  Houses,  but 
the  bill  in  its  entirety  has  been 
held  up  by  filibustering  tactics 
of  'wet'  Senators.  The  point 
at  issue  has  not  been  'me- 
dicinal beer,'  but  search  and 
seizure.  Certainly  the  situa- 
tion was  exactly  the  same  as 
it  was  when  Mr.  Mellon  de- 
clared that  the  Department 
Avas  not  justified  in  issuing  the 
regulations." 


NEW    SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


coholic  drinks  for  their 


"Of  course,  to  a  large  extent 
the  medical  profession  will 
have  the  say  as  to  how  far 
these  regulations  will  go," 
remarks  the  Duluth  Herald, 
which  also  notes  that  "the 
pick  of  the  medical  profession 
seldom,  if  ever,  prescribe  al- 
patients."     At    the  same   time — 


"Experience  alread;  shown  that  there  are  in  most  com- 

munities doctors  cot  averse  to  building  up  a  profitable  practise 
by  going  as  far  as  they  can  with  the  privileges  allowed  them  by 
the  Government.  There,  of  course,  will  be  the  danger  spot  if 
demoralization  comes  from  these  regulations. 

"Undoubtedly  there  is  a  good  deal  of  buncombe  about  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks  for  medicinal  purposes.  .Most  good 
doctors  think  so,  anyway." 

To  prescribe  either  beer  or  wine  as  a  medicine  is  "plainly 
absurd."  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  "as  a  matter  of  fact. 
the  whole  matter  is  a  maze  of  contradictions  and  absurditit  s." 
"Certainly  the  medicinal  beer  ruling  will  not  simplify  the  prohi- 
bition question;  it  will  confuse  it."  agrees  the  neighboring  Public 
Ledger.  "Speaking  for  our  own  part  of  the  country,"  remarks 
the  Manchester  X.  II.)  Union,  "we  should  say  that  a  tolerably 
healthy  folk  will  suddenly  develop  a  good  deal  of  sickness  suf- 
ficiently annoying  to  send  them  to  the  doctors  for  prescriptions." 
We  find  the  same  sentiment  in  a  Houston  Chronicle  editorial 
headed  "inviting  an  Epidemic"  "Prohibition  has  become  a 
football  for  fanatics  and  booze-fighters,"  dedans  fchis  paper, 
which  is  of  the  opinion  that  "if  none  but  the  sick  can  gel  1.. 
and  if  the  sick  can  get  all  they  want,  it  naturally  follows  that 
those  who  are  thirsty  will  become  sick."  Continues  The 
Chronicle: 
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"This  means  more  bunk,  and  more  hypocrisy.  One  crowd 
lying  in  wail  to  catch  a  neighbor  with  a  quart  of  home  brew; 
another  crowd  lying  in  wait  to  get  a  sniff.  Officers  of  the  law 
nagged  almost  beyond  endurance  by  snoopers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  bootleggers  on  the  other.  No  wonder  we  have  more 
murder  and  thievery.  Magistrates,  sheriffs  and  constables 
have  little  time  to  think  of  anything  but  the  antics  of  booze- 
chasers,  whether  for  drink  or  confiscation. 

•"The  way  t he  Prohibition  Amendment  has  been  interpreted 
on  the  one  hand,  and  evaded  on  the  other,  is  making  a  mockery 
of  the  Constitution." 


225   POUND 

Beer  prospector 

trying  to  uook 

Weak  ahd  Anemias 

enough  to  get 

A  Prescription 

for  a  Case  . 


A  PITIFUL  OBJECT. 

— Gale  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


In  thirty-three  States,  declares  Prohibition  Enforcement 
Commissioner  Haynes,  the  "wrets"  will  run  up  against  snags 
in  tin  form  of  State  lawr  restrictions.  Only  in  California, 
Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming  inay  beer 
be  prescribed  as  medicine,  says  the  Commissioner.  "How  long 
these  regulations  may  remain  in  effect  will  depend  upon  the  action 
of  (  'ongress  upon  the  pending  anti-beer  bill,"  remarks  the  Buffalo 
Commercial. 

Among  the  papers  opposed  to  prohibition,  however,  the  New 
York  World  says,  regarding  the  Campbell-Willis  anti-beer  bill: 

•'This  ruling  (of  Secretary  Mellon's)  is  likely  to  stand  even 
should  the  pending  Anti-Beer  Bill  in  Congress  perchance  be- 
come a  law.  The  Prohibition  Amendmenl  applies  only  to 
intoxicating  liquors  used  for  beverage  purposes  and  it  has  no 
application  whatever  to  their  use  for  medicinal  purposes.  This 
is  recognized  by  the  existing  Volstead  Enforcement  Act,  which 
ricts  the  medicinal  IISC  of  distilled  spirits  and  is  silent  about. 
the  medicinal  use  of  bier  and  wine.  If,  accordingly,  the  Anti- 
Beer  Bill  should  pass,  it  would  obviouslj  be  unconstitutional 
and  have  to  be   el  aside  bj  t  be  courts." 

As  the  Providence  News  sees  the  future: 

Congress  maj  eventually  destroy  this  muddle  bj  permitting 
the  manufacture  ol  three  per  cent,  beer  and  six  per  cent,  wines, 


thus  creating  real  temperance,  establishing  respect  for  the  Con- 
stitution and  enabling  the  country  to  derive  a  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  these  refreshments  outside  the  saloon.  That  would  be 
the  sure  way  to  destroy  the  sale  of  whisky  and  other  spirituous 
liquors.  Congress  has  the  authority  to  define  what  is  an  intoxi- 
cating beverage,  and  a  generous  construction  will  end  bootlegging, 
illicit  manufacture,  blackmail  and  the  needless  expense  of  an 
army  of  Prohibition  agents." 

"The  prohibition  question  could  largely  be  settled  by  making 
it  easy  to  get  beer  and  hard  to  get  whisky,  and  such  a  move  might 
help  to  cut  down  crime,"  writes  Arthur  Brisbane  in  the  New  York 
American.  "There  is  a  healthy  demand  throughout  the  country 
for  a  more  liberal  construction  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment, 
and  there  will  always  be  a  large  number  of  citizens  who  will 
believe  that  this  amendment  is  a  violation  of  personal  rights," 
avers  this  writer,  who  is  opposed  to  total  prohibition.  Besides, 
argues  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "millions  of  our  fellow-citizens  have 
acquired  for  themselves,  or  have  inherited  from  long  lines  of 
ancestors,  a  dependence  on  beer  as  food." 


DOUBTS  ABOUT  THE  SOVIET  DEBT  OFFER 

1ITTLE  MORE  THAN  A  NEW  BID  for  recognition  is 
seen  by  American  editors  in  the  Russian  Soviet's  recent 
-^  offer  to  recognize,  under  certain  conditions,  the  foreign 
debts  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Government  up  to  1914.  One  of 
these  conditions  is  that  the  Allies  must  make  new  loans  to  Rus- 
sia, in  return  for  getting  the  old  loans  recognized.  Soviet  officials 
even  intimate  that  American  interests  will  be  indemnified  for 
losses  sustained  in  the  revolution  of  1917.  In  a  note  to  the  Brit- 
ish, French,  American,  Italian  and  Japanese  Governments, 
M.  Tchitcherin,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  declares  that  "the 
Soviet  is  anxious  for  economic  agreements  with  all  Powers, 
which  are  only  attainable  through  general  peace.  With  this 
object  the  Soviet  meets  the  demands  from  the  other  Powers  of 
recognition  of  the  old  Czarist  debts."  For  this  purpose  the  Soviet 
Government  proposes  an  international  conference. 

Russia's  total  state  debt,  we  are  told  in  a  Washington  dis- 
patch of  The  Associated  Press,  was  more  than  $5,000,000,000 
at  the  beginning  of  1914.  By  September  1,  1917,  or  just  before 
the  revolution,  this  debt  had  increased  to  more  than  $16,000,- 
000,000.  However,  it  is  pointed  out,  debts  incurred  after  1914 
are  not  included  in  the  new  Soviet  offer.  Under  this  arrangement 
the  amount  which  the  United  States  loaned  Russia  after  July, 
1917— $187,729.750— would  not  be  repaid. 

Editors  of  London  and  Paris  newspapers  are  quite  skeptical 
of  Russia's  new  offer.  As  Edwin  L.  James  cables  the  New  York 
Times  from  Paris,  "in  the  first  place,  the  French  have  no  confi- 
dence in  any  Bolshevik  promise,  and  in  the  second  place  the 
French  figure  that  a  government  which  can  not  run  a  country 
efficiently  enough  to  feed  the  population  and  run  the  railroads, 
can  scarcely  pay  debts  running  into  billions  of  dollars."  The 
Paris  Temps  believes  that  the  Moscow  offer  is  merely  an  attempt 
to  get  on  the  political  map  at  the  time  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference. 

"The  Tchitcherin  offer,"  maintains  the  Albany  Journal,  "is 
a  thinly  gilded  brick  of  solid  brass."  "It  is  interesting  and  en- 
couraging," admits  the  Baltimore  Sun,  "bul  it  does  not  mark  a 
turning-poinl  in  Russia's  affairs,  and  there  is  still  need  of  more 
convincing  signs  of  a  new  Soviet  policy."  "Alter  the  Soviet 
record  of  broken  promises  and  perfidious  treacheries,  it  would 
indeed  be  rash  and  foolish  to  repose  any  confidence  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  assurances,"  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
Moreover — 

"Of  even  greater  consequence  is  the  fundamental  fact  thai  the 

pseudo-government  which  has  been  set  up  at  Moscow  is  without 
any  legal  sanction,  tts  promoters  and  functionaries  are  irre- 
sponsible usurpers  W  bo  have  neit  her  received  nor  dared  to  in\  ite 
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any  mandate  from  the  people  who  have  been  subjected  to  their 
oppression,  and  who  have  been  ruined  by  their  misrule." 

'Recognition  has  sometimes  been  extended  to  Governments 
founded  in  blood  and  continuing  by  terrorism."  notes  the  New 
York  Times,  "particularly  when  other  Governments  felt  that 
they  must  get  on  with  them  somehow.  But  no  such  warrant  can 
be  pleaded  for  recognizing  the  Soviet  Government."  Continues 
The  Times: 

"The  Government  carried  on  by  Lenin.  Trot/.ky  and  the 
Soviets  is  near  a  collapse.  That  has  been  made  evident  by  the 
desperate  bids  they  have  been  making  for  outside  support. 
They  have  profest  an  abandonment  of  then-  communistic  prin- 
ciples and  of  their  hatred  of  capitalism;  they  have  admitted  their 
experiment  was  premature;  they  have  invited  foreign  capitalists 
to  come  in  and  develop  Russian  resources;  they  have  pointed 
to  the  removal  of  the  ban  on  private  ownership  and  trade.  If 
they  had  not  been  in  a  bad  way  and  threatened  with  disaster, 
none  of  these  things  woidd  have  been  done.  Recognition  by 
foreign  governments  would  be  an  immense  encouragement  to 
them." 

"Without  recognition  of  other  governments,  however,  the  Red 
regime  is  due  to  perish."  asserts  the  Washington  Post.    For — 

"It  can  not  maintain  itself  at  home  if  it  can  not  create  and 
hold  a  place  among  governments.  The  economic  obstacles  at- 
tending non-recognition  are  insuperable.  They  relate  to  shipping, 
imports,  exports,  coinage,  exchange,  credits,  public  debts,  rail- 
roads, and  many  other  essential  factors.  Unless  the  Reds  can 
establish  a  government  and  have  it  recognized  as  de  jure  by  the 
Powers,  there  can  be  no  business  with  outside  peoples,  no  imports 
of  necessaries,  no  floating  of  bonds,  no  rehabilitation  of  railroads, 
and  no  peace  in  Russia. 

"Some  of  the  governments  are  in  great  need  of  the  money 


NO   BAIT! 
-Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


which  was  borrowed  by  the  Russian  Imperial  Government,  but 
they  are  not  selling  their  national  Beourity  nor  stultifying  their 
war  record  by  making  comrades  of  the  Russian  Reds." 

"Lenin's  intentions  in    this   or  any  other  matter  may  change 
overnight,"  points  out  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  while  the 


Xew  York  Evening  Post  agrees  with  Paris  papers  that  "the 
Soviet  offer  does  not  come  with  the  best  intention-.''  Resides, 
continues  The  Post,  "no  Russian  government  for  a  good  many 
years    to    come,    and    with    the    best    intentions    in    the    world, 


1     MUST    BRING.  THE    GOOSE 

back   to  Life  J 


"'"■> 


AND  HAVING  CONSUMED  ALL  THE   GOLDEN  EGGS— 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  Xcws. 


could  ma  ice  a  beginning  of  paying  interest  on  the  estimated  sum 
of  15, 000,000.000." 

Nevertheless,  more  cheerfully  contends  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette 
Times,  "this  recession  of  the  So\iet  is  hopeful  in  that  it  demon- 
strates the  impracticability  of  Communist  theories."  "Even 
tho  the  Soviet  Government  can  not  pay  vast  sums  in  gold 
which  it  no  longer  possesses,  or  in  exports;  even  tho  her  in- 
dustries are  wrecked,  the  Soviet  offer  is  of  thehighesl  importance," 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Xew  York  World.  "  Russia  is  not  the  only 
bankrupt  nation.''  points  out  this  paper.  In  any  case,  maintains 
the  Rochester  Times-Union,  'the  world  needs  Russia  and  Russia 
needs  the  world.  Therefore,  it  is  high  time  for  responsible 
statesmen  everywhere  to  take  account  of  this  fact." 

"There  will  be  a  great  many  people  who  will  doubt  the  Soviet 
good  faith  in  this  matter.  The  statement  of  the  Russian  Minister, 
his  proposal  of  a  conference  to  discuss  the  question,  will  be  con- 
strued as  a  diplomatic  maneuver  to  secure  recognition  of  the 
present  Government,  or  give  it  a  chance  to  Btate  its  case  in  an 
assemblage  of  tin-  Powers. 

"The  Soviet  Government  has  now  been  four  years  in  tlie  sad- 
dle. It  has  survived  the  dangers  of  internal  dissension,  and  the 
menaces  of  external  war.  It  has.  in  practise  at  any  rate,  aban- 
doned its  theories,  proven  by  experience  to  be  unworkable,  and 
is  moving  along  the  lines  of  a  policy  not  widely  divergent  from 
that  of  other  European  nations. 

"The  time  has  come  to  recognize  tins  facts.  The  time  has 
come  to  readmit  Russia  to  the  ranks  of  the  peoples.  Tchitcher- 
in's  offer  supplies  the  opportunity.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 

lie  accepted.  Conference  with  the  present  Ivils-ian  <  iov  eminent 
can  do  only  good.  If  the  Russian  proposals  are  a  bluff,  a  confer- 
ence will  reveal  the  fact  If  they  are  not.  a  conference  will  pave 
the  way  to  settlement." 
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Thk  world  is  tired  of  Hapsburgling. — Columbia  Record. 

■ocracies  are  not  only  out  of  style  but  out  of  luck.— 

Columbia   Record. 

Bi  siNESS  looks  a  little  wan — but  not  from  lack  of  rest. — 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 

The  tariff  question  needs  fewer  tinkers  and  more  thinkers. — 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Winter  is  coming  and  England  evidently  intends  to  keep  her 
Ulster. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

The  man  who  is  eternally  watching  the  clock  never  becomes 
the  Man  of  the  Hour. — AsheviUt    Times. 


A  Japanese  statesman  says  tongues  stir  up  strife, 
also  true  of  the  Shantung. — Oakland  Tribune. 


This  is 


We  fear  the  worst.     Charles  may  come  to  America  and  start 
a  goulash  factory. — Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

As  both  labor  and  the  railroads  claim  to  have  Avon  the  strike, 
the  public  must  have  lost  it. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  hard  winter  propaganda 
and  a  hard  coal  propaganda?- — Boston  Transcript. 

If  the  meat  packers  want  to  stimulate  business  they  might  put 
on  the  market  some  choice  cuts  in  prices. — Seattle  Times. 

As  we  understand  the  dope,  the  nation  which  leads  in  the  dye 
industry  will  prevail  in  the  kill  industry. — Columbia  Record. 

Maybe  Voliva,  who  professes   to  believe  the  wrorld  is  flat, 
referred  only  to  the  condition  of  its  purse. — Springfield  Leader. 

Many  a  man  thinks  he  is  driving;  his  own  car  when  his  wife, 
on  the  back  seat,  is  actually  doing  it. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Dread-Noughts  from  which  relief  is  especially  craved  are  the 

six  or  more  ciphers  to  the  left  of  the  decimal  point  in  naval 

appropriations. — Norfolk   Virginian-Pilot. 

We  saw  a  picture  in  the  paper  the  other  day  of  a  little  girl  to 

If  an  oil  magnate  does  raise  the  price  of  gas  to  cover  the  cost      whom  John  D.  Rockfeller  gave  two  dimes.     It  may  have  been 

of  donations  to  charity,  he  at  least  makes  some  people  give      only  a  coincidence,  but  on  the  same  day  the  price  of  gasoline 

who  otherwise  wouldn't. — Pasadena  Evening  Post.  went  up  one  cent. — Charleston  Gazette. 


Some  people  call  it  near-bier. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

The  man  who  does  nothing  does  somebody. — Greenville  Pied- 
mont. 

How  do  the  Russians  blow  all  those  bubbles  without  soap? — 

Greenville  Piedmont. 

Italy  is  reported  to  have  offered  Karl  asylum.     Asylum  is  the 
word. — Dallas  News. 

Charlie  Hapsburg  ought  to  hook  up  with  Charlie  Chaplin. — 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Invisible  government  wouldn't  be  so  fearful  if  it  included 

invisible  taxes. — Kansas  City  Star. 

If  Congress  should  repeal  the  nuisance  taxes,  we  won't  have 
any  taxes  to  pay. — Columbia  Record. 

The  industrial  medium  now  most  needed  is  one  that  can  make 
ghosts  walk. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Xo  doubt  the  nations  will  feel  Aery  virtuous  while  destroying 
their  obsolete  battle-ships. — Fresno  Republican. 

And  just  to  think,  you  can  get  3,300  crowns  for  a  dollar  over 
there  and  Charles  can't  land  one! — Dallas  News. 

Young  Hapsburg  should  become  a  Ku  Kluxer  and  be  con- 
tented with  an  Invisible  Empire. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

North  Dakota  is  not  non-partizan  when  it  comes  to  the 
Non-Partizan  League — New  York  Evening  Post. 

China  is  experimenting  with  growing  cane  and  may  raise  a 
little  at  the  disarmament  party. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

What  if  the  rest  of  the  nations  throw  away  their  guns  and  Ger- 
many keeps  on  making  them?     Well? — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Maybe  Japan  would  compromise  by  permitting  us  to  use  her 
Pacific  Ocean  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. — Long  Beach  Telegram. 


"Hotel  Guest  Shot  in 
Rotunda,"  says  a  headline. 
We  thought  all  the  rotundas 
were  lost  playing  golf. — 
Charleston  Gazette. 

We  feel  certain  our  grocer 
and  butcher  never  read  the 
newspapers  or  they'd  know 
that  prices  are  coming  down. 
— New  York  American. 

There  is  alcohol  in  almost 
everything  that  grows,  but 
man  lacks  nature's  fine  sense 
of  proportion. — Boston  Shoe 
and  Leather  Reporter. 

There  probably  would 
have  been  a  revision  of  the 
taxes  before  now  if  a  Con- 
gressional election  Merc  to 
borne  off  this  fall. — New 
York  A  merican. 

Ex  -  Empzbob  Charles 
even  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  oommil  suicide.  The 
rlapsburgs  don't  seem  to  be 
able  to  succeed  at  anything. 
— A  City  Times. 

These    lias    been    much 

argument   in    recent   j 

about    a    fitting    motto   lor 

the  coin  of  the  realm.     We 

•   "Abide  with  Me." 

\ .  .,./.  ha  Register. 
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J'llk.    WORLD:       I     W  \  \T    T<      LET    <  •<»'" 

Thomas  in  tin-  Detroit  News. 


Still,  Japan  is  doubtless 
willing  that  Uncle  Sam 
shall  retain  the  privilege  of 
looking  after  China  in  time 
of  famine. — Bridgeport  Star. 

If  they  don't  agree  to 
stop  wars  they  ought  to 
adopt  rules  so  Senators  can 
tell  when  wars  have  stopt 
themselves.  ■ —  Ma n ila  B id- 
letin. 

Lenixe  has  taken  the  ban 
off  white  collars  in  so\  ie*t 
Russia.  Which  may  mean 
that  the  government  expect  s 
to  take  over  the  laundries. — 
Toledo  Blade. 

As  a  last  desperate  mea  1 1  s 
of  getting  back  to  normal 
almost  every  good  citizen  is 
willing  to  have  the  other  fel- 
low take  smaller  profits. — 
Haiti  mare  Sun. 

"With  a  bowl   of  water 

and    some    powdered    resin 

one      may      observe     the 

earth's      motion."       quotes 

the      Literary      Digest. 
Huhl      With    a    boar!    oi 

water      and    a    couple      of 

raisins  one  may  obsen  e  the 

whole      cosmic       motion. 
Chicago    Journal    of   Com- 
merce. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


RUSSIA'S  STAKE  AT  WASHINGTON 


Esy**^  • 


AT  THE  EXPENSE  of  Soviet  Russia  and  of  China,  the 
Z_»  Washington  Conference  will  produce  an  Anglo-American- 
X  JL.  Japanese  alliance,  provided  England  has  her  way,  is  the 
Russian  Communist  prophec}',  to  which  it  is  added  that,  if  this 
does  not  happen,  present  antagonisms  between  England,  Japan 
and  America  must  become  much  more  acute.  Thus  speaks  the 
Third  Internationale  through  the  London  Daily  Herald,  and  the 
further  prediction  is  made  that  even  if 
England  could  contrive  the  alliance 
just  named,  there  would  still  persist  the 
problem  of  France's  military  domina- 
tion of  Europe.  As  to  the  genesis  of 
the  Conference,  this  manifesto  of  the 
Third  Internationale  states: 


"The  League  of  Nations  is  as  dead 
as  the  German  dream  of  Mitteleuropa. 
Neither  Germany  nor  England  has 
achieved  the  capitalist  ideal  of  organ- 
izing the  world  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  the  nations  free  to  prey  upon 
one  another  without  the  attendant 
inconveniences  of  armaments  and  war 
threats.  So  now  the  United  States 
(having  produced  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  then  disowned  it)  is  leading 
a  new  attempt  to  solve  the  perennial 
problem  which  for  the  moment  is  cen- 
tered upon  the  Pacific. 

"The  Washington  Conference  will 
not  result  in  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  only  in  a  new  grouping  of 
Powers  and  sharpening  of  opposing 
elements.  What  are  these  elements 
and  why  are  they  driven  to  meet  just 
now  at  Washington? 

"Take  first  America,  which  in  1919 
saw  no  reason  for  sharing  in  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  European  politics,  but 
now  is  read}'  to  confer  with  the  Allies 
and  even  to  occupy  herself  with  Silesia 
and  Russia.     Whence  the  change? 

"The  answer  is  simple.  During  the 
war  half  the  world  became  America's 
debtors,  but  at  present  these  debtors 
are  too  poor  to  pay  their  debts.  Dur- 
ing the  war  America  seized  the  lion's 
share  of  the  world's  trade,  but  now 
she  finds  Europe  too  poor  to  be  her 
customer.  America  therefore  desires 
the  prosperity  of  Europe.  She  also 
desires  new  markets  in  the  East." 


Pacific  problem  is  not  one  of  life  and  death  to  England  as  it 
is  to  Japan,  but  England,  to  whom  partnership  with  America  in  an 
Anglo-Saxon  '  trust '  is  of  supreme  importance,  nevertheless 
feels  that  an  alliance  with  Japan  would  have  great  military 
advantages  if  the  trust  broke  down.  Therefore  she  will  prob- 
ably encourage  concessions  to  Japan  in  Siberia  and  to  America 
in  China  in  order  that  both  may  be  satisfied. 

"In  fact,  if  she  is  successful,  the  Washington  Conference  will 

result  in  an  English-American-Japa- 
nese alliance  made  at  the  expense  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  of  China.  If  this 
does  not  happen,  then  the  present 
antagonisms  between  England  and 
America,  England  and  Japan,  and 
England  and  France  will  reemerge  in 
more  acute  form.  If  it  does,  the 
problems  represented  by  France's 
military  domination  of  Europe  and 
her  threats  to  England  in  the  East  will 
still  be  there. 

"In  short,  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence will  not  bring  about  substantial 
disarmament  and  lasting  peace." 


p,  - 


THE    MISSING    WORD. 

Lenine:  "I  knew  the  word  to  get  these  spirits  going, 
but  I  never  though,  of  needing  a  word  to  make  them 
stop." 

— De  Notenkraker  (Amsterdam). 


England    goes   to  Washington,  this 
Communist    manifesto  continues,  "in 

the  hope  of  forming  a  great  Anglo-Saxon  trust  with  its  central 
point  in  America.'"  The  price  of  this  "trustification"  is  to  be 
paid  by  Japan,  and  it  is  further  explained: 

"The  position  of  .Japan  is  one  of  isolation.  As  her  share  of  the 
war  booty  she  won  the  most  valuable  portion  of  China,  but  now 
that  Imperial  Russia  and  Germany  are  no  more,  it  is  only  by 
the  help  of  Great  Britain  that  she  can  hope  to  restrain  America 
from  snatching  these  spoils  from  her. 

"For  the  two  great  markets  which  America  has  chosen  for 
herself  are  China  and  Russia,  especially  Siberia.  America 
has  already  been  able  to  push  her  old  rivals,  France  and  En- 
gland, into  second  place  in  China,  and  by  reviving  the  useful 
policy  of  the  open  door  is  hoping  to  do  the  same  to  Japan. 

"What    will    be    England's    attitude    toward    Japan.'     The 


Similarly  a  Russian  newspaper  of 
Harbin  (Manchuria),  the  Ross  it/a,  has 
no  hope  that  the  Pacific  problem  will 
be  '"justly  solved,"  for  economics 
determine  politics,  and  the  economic 
interests  of  the  great  Pacific  Powers 
dictate  to  them  a  policy  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  China  and  of  Russia. 
This  daily  declares  "it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  when  the  great  Powers 
speak  of  their  economic  interests  in 
other  countries,  in  weak  countries, 
they  mean  the  possibility  of  gaining 
advantages  at  the  expense  of  others," 
and  adds: 


"The  fundamental  question  at  the 
Washington  Conference  will  be,  not 
the  question  of  securing  the  territorial 
and  economic  integrity  of  China  and 
Russia,  but  how  to  reconcile  the  inter- 
ests of  England,  Japan  and  America 
in  order  that  they  should  be  able 
jointly  to  exploit  China  and  Russia.  .  .  . 
"It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
us  by  what  diplomatic  phrases  the 
understanding  about  the  joint  exploita- 
tion of  China  and  Russia  will  be 
covered.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
at  the  Washington  Conference  the 
great  Powers  will  protect  their  own 
interests,  and  not  at  all  the  interests  of  China  and  Russia.  It 
is  essential  to  know  that  the  division  will  be  made  at  our 
expense.  Not  for  nothing  are  we  Russians  not  permitted  to 
come  to  the  Conference." 

If  the  questions  of  limiting  naval  armaments  and  the  settle- 
ment of  problems  in  the  Pacific  "are  to  be  made  concrete  and 
divided  into  their  component  parts,"  remarks  the  Vladivostok 
Echo,  the  result  will  be  such  a  complicated  mass  of  interwoven 
and  clashing  interests  that  the  participants  "will  hardly  be  able 
to  achieve  quick  and  easy  results."  In  any  case  we  are  told  that 
only  the  future  <;m  -how  whether  they  will  be  able  to  achieve 
anything  and  it   is  suggested  that: 

"A  large  factor  in  lightening  the  work  of  the  Conference,  in 
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SINGLE   HEART  AND   DOUBLE  FACE. 
"What  comes  to  me  goes  to  the  devil." 

— JVebelspalter  (Zurich) . 


balance  in  the  Pacific  and  eliminate  the  danger  of  a  clash  in  the 
future  between  America  and  Japan,  the  two  chief  claimants  of 
hegemony. 

"Under  such  conditions  it  would  be  more  than  strange  if 
America  should  decide  to  strengthen  Japan  by  new  territories 
and  new  colonies." 


the  sense  of  achieving  its  fundamental  aims  and  smoothing  out 
the  existing  international  differences,  would  be  the  participation 
of  representatives  of  Russia  in  its  deliberations. 

"Xo  international  organization,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  aim 
to  become  a  capitalistic  trust  for  the  exploitation  of  small  and 
weak  nations  by  the  great  and  strong,  can  function  normally 
without  Russia's  participation.  Russia,  which  occupies  an 
immense  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with  her  enormous  population 
and  colossal  economic  possibilities,  can  not  be  erased  from 
the  pages  of  history. 

"It  seems  paradoxical  that  Italy,  for  instance,  which  has  no 
connection  with  the  Far  East,  has  been  invited  to  the  Pacific 
Conference,  while  Russia  and  the  Far-Eastern  Republic,  which 
are  vitally  interested  in  questions  of  Far  Eastern  policies,  are 
barred  from    participation. 

"This  circumstance   is  a   now  threat  to  the  cause  of  peace 
and  will  least  of  all  be  conducive  to  the  liqiiidation 
of  the  present  international  conflicts." 


Japan  will  have  to  lay  her  cards  on  the  table 
and  show  the  aims  of  her  Far  Eastern  policy,  says 
the  Vladivostok  Golos  Rodyni,  which  adds  that  it  is 
clearly  the  intention  of  Japan  to  stand  her  ground 
before  the  Washington  Conference  on  the  accom- 
plished fact  of  her  political  position  as  "fortified 
by  a  definite  understanding  with  the  de  facto 
Russian  Government,  even  tho  the  latter  has  not 
been  recognized  by  a  .single  Power."  But  this 
paper  does  not  believe  Washington  will  permit  Japan 
to  take  any  Russian  territory  in  tho  Far  East,  and 
obsen  i 

"The  summoning  of  the  Washington  Conference 
has  offered  the  Japanese  pre  a  pretext  for  reveal- 
ing plana  regarding  the  extension  of  Japan's 
dominions  in  the  Pacific  and  <>n  the  eastern  coast 
of  Asia. 

"li  is  difficnll  to  imagine  that  America  would 
outline  a  program  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Japan. 
On  the  contrary,  there  [a  more  ground  for  the  sup- 
position thai  by  means  of  the  Conference  President 
Harding  and  his  advisers  reckon  to  place  Japan 
within  certain   limits,  aiming  to  achieve  a  political 


NEED  OF  ANGLO-FRENCH  TEAMWORK 

UNLESS  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  get  together  and 
forget  all  then-  squabblings  of  recent  years,  not  much 
good  can  be  expected  to  come  out  of  the  Washington 
Conference.  This  sharp  comment  is  uttered  by  the  Tokyo 
Kokinnin,  which  thinks  that  America  also  may  be  wishing  with 
Japan  and  China  that  England  and  France  will  at  last  "under- 
stand each  other."  But  the  European  situation  perturbs  the 
Japanese,  we  are  told,  for  it  involves  the  Upper  Silesia  decision, 
the  Eastern  European  question,  the  German  question,  the  Rus- 
sian question  and  any  number  of  additional  questions  pending 
between  England  and  France.    The  Kokumin  continues: 

"France  wants  to  strengthen  her  position  in  the  European 
continent  by  helping  Poland  on  one  hand  and  to  make  that 
country  an  ally,  so  as  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  Russia;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  in  order  to  maintain  her  position  in  East  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor,  she  wants  to  keep  Greece  under  control,  and  if 
necessary  to  assist  Turkey.  Unfortunately,  that  policy  does  not. 
meet  approval  of  England.  England  in  order  to  revive  her  trade 
with  Russia  wants  to  keep  Poland  under  restraint.  She  wants  to 
assist  Greece  in  order  to  make  that  country  an  advance  guard  in 
the  scheme  of  Eastern  politics  of  England.  England  can  not  but 
come  into  conflict  with  the  French  policy.  France  even  now 
wants  to  down  Germany.  She  despairs  of  Russia  and  wants  to 
leave  that  country  to  its  downfall.  Such  policy  does  not  meet 
with  the  commercialistic  policy  of  England." 

This  Tokyo  daily  further  expresses  the  regret  that  the  agenda 
of  the  Washington  Conference  includes  too  many  subjects,  to 
which  many  more  will  presumably  be  added  in  the  course  of  oper- 
ations, and  it  declares  that: 

"The  more  questions  brought  up  for  discussion,  the  less  will 
be  the  success  of  the  Conference. 

"America  has  already  spread  the  table  too  wide,  which  fact  the 
Americans  themselves  seem  to  have  come  to  realize  now.  We 
deem  that  in  the  Conference  the  three  nations  of  Japan,  England 
and  France  should  come  together  closely,  and  that  England  should 
come  to  terms  with  France  perfectly.  If  the  quarrels  between 
England  and  France  be  carried  into  the  Washington  Conference, 
the  Conference  will  increase  its  troubles  and  vexations  of  spirit, 
without  any  result  attained." 


ONE    REASON   FOR   ANGLO-FRENCH   AMITY. 
John  Bum.  (to  Marianne, .   "Better  hurry    and   sit   next   to  mo,   or  the  tall  guy 
will  get  between  us  ' 

— j)<  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam). 
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ENGLISHWOMEN'S  CHANCES  IN  THE 
DOMINIONS 

THE  GLIB  SUGGESTION  that  the  two  million  surplus 
of  women  population  in  England  might  he  easily  dis- 
posed of  in  the  Dominions,  is  met  in  some  quarters  by 
the  retort  that  the  proportional  increase  of  female  population 
there  also  is  very  marked,  exccp t  perhaps  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  Of  course  there  is  the  counter  argument  that  there  is 
more  room  for  both  men  and  women  in  the  Dominions,  where,  in 
fact,  they  are  actually  needed  to  carry  on  the  prestige  of  the 
Empire.  The  Australian  Commonwealth  census  reports  show  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women,  and  in  New  Zealand, 
we  are  told,  there  is  an  increase,  tho  a  slight  one,  while  in 
South  Africa,  the  ratio  of  women  inclines  to  be  less,  "notwith- 
standing the  losses  of  men  through  war."  As  to  Canada,  writes 
a  contributor  to  the  London  Times,  no  figures  of  the  recent 
census  are  yet  available,  so  that  any  remarks  must  necessarily  be 
"to  a  considerable  extent  inferential."     We  read  then: 

"Taking  the  several  provinces  which  make  up  the  Dominion 
it  ma}'  be  said  that  in  1911  those  of  Quebec,  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  showed  little,  if  any, 
male  excess,  this  being  confined  to  the  so-called  prairie  provinces 
— viz.,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta — British  Columbia, 
and  Ontario. 

"We  an'  not  without  some  light,  however,  on  the  trend  since 
1911,  as  early  in  191 0  a  census  of  the  prairie  provinces  was  taken, 
and  this  showed  a  fall  in  the  male  excess  of  about  20  per  cent.  It 
may  therefore  not  be  an  extravagant  assumption  to  put  down  the 
probable  excess  of  the  present  time  at  300,000,  and  deducting 
those  under  20  and  over  GO  years  of  age,  our  300,000  is  reduced  to 
a  Utile  over  a  quarter  of  a  million.  But  there  is  one  feature  in 
the  Canadian  population  in  which  it  differs  from  that  of  the  other 
Dominions — namely,  the  number  of  married  men  whose  wives 
are  not  with  them  at  the  time  of  the  census.  On  this  ground  the 
absorbent  capacity  must  again  be  considerably  reduced,  and  we 
may  assume  that  200,000  represents  fairly  its  present  capacity. 
Here  again  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  in  the  remoter  and  more 
sparsely  populated  areas  that  there  is  an  opening  for  unmarried 
British  women,  and  in  the  case  of  Canada  to  an  extent  consider- 
ably greater  than  in  that  of  any  other  of  oiir  Dominions  overseas." 

In  the  Australian  census  of  1901,  the  white  population  of  the 
commonwealth  is  recorded  as  908  women  to  1000  men.  In 
1911,  we  are  told,  the  ratio  had  grown  to  926,  while  the  present 
preliminary  report  shows  the  proportion  has  mounted  to  969. 
It  is  obvious,  of  course,  says  this  writer,  that  the  increase  has 
been  largelj-  brought  about  by  the  war.  Yet  even  without  the 
war  there  was  a  steady  "filling  up  of  the  gap  which  existed  be- 
tween the  figures  of  the  two  sexes,"  and  he  adds: 

"The  figures  for  1921  show  an  excess  in  the  white  population  of 
males  over  females  of  only  86,216;  in  1911  the  excess  was  191,065; 
while  in  1901  on  a  considerably  smaller  population  it  was  182,055. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  decline  in  actual  numbers  as  well  as 
in  ratio  has  been  very  marked.  Moreover,  of  this  86,216  a  con- 
siderable number  are  not  of  marriageable  age.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  younger  class  the  excess  is  greater  to-day  than  it  was 
10  years  ago,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  probably  diminished 
at  the  higher  ages.  It  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  at  the 
present  time  the  excess  of  males  in  the  Commonwealth  at  mar- 
riageable ages — that  is,  between  20  and  60  years  of  age — does  not 
exceed  50,000. 

.Moeover,  the  distribution  of  the  sexes  is  furiously  uneven.  In 
the  State  of  Victoria  t  here  was  in  191 1  an  actual  excess  of  females, 
while  in  the  States  of  South  Australia  and  Tasmania  the  excess  of 
males  was  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  It  is  therefore  in  New 
South  Wales.  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia  only,  that  the 
unmar  :ed  English  woman  would  have  a  greater  opportunity  of 
finding  a  life  partner.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  population  in  Australia  is  widely  different  from  what 
is  the  case  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe.  The  metropolitan 
cities  of  the  six  States  had  a  population  of  at  least  40  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  cadi  one  of 
the  cities  in  question — Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  Adelaide, 
Perth,  and  Hobart — the  women  were  in  the  majority.  This  con- 
dition of  things  holds  good  in  all  the  more  thickly  populated 


areas,  even  of  the  three  States  which  have  a  surplus  of  males, 
either  there  is  an  actual  preponderance  of  females  or  the  male 
excess  is  insignificant.  Only  in  the  thinly  populated  and  more 
remote  areas  are  the  males  in  the  majority." 

In  New  Zealand  the  ratio  of  the  excess  of  men  remained  practi- 
cally the  same  from  1891  to  1911,  at  about  900  women  to 
1000  men,  and  we  are  told: 

"The  figures  for  1921  show  that  this  proportion  has  now 
grown  to  956,  with  an  actual  excess  of  males  over  females  of 
27,146.  In  1911,  the  excess  was  rather  more  than  double  this 
figure — namely,  55,352.  Of  this  latter  number,  however,  some 
4,500  were  under  19  years  of  age  and  about  10,000  over  60.  If, 
therefore,  anything  resembling  a  similar  proportion  of  these 
ages  is  included  in  the  present  excess,  the  actual  number  of  the 
excess  of  males  at  marriageable  ages  is  only  12,000. 

"There  is  no  excess  of  males  in  the  more  thickly  populated 
areas.  At  the  census  of  April  2,  1911,  the  total  population  of 
the  boroughs  was  505,598,  of  whom  250,196  were  males  and  255,402 
females,  so  that  there  was  in  the  whole  of  these  110  town  areas 


"BOTHER    THE    CENSUS!" 
A  British  medical  officer  says:  "Big  families  are  the  happiest." 

— Daily  Express  (London). 


an  actual  excess  of  females.  As  in  the  case  of  Australia,  therefore, 
it  is  clear  that  the  capacity  of  the  New  Zealand  Dominion  to 
absorb  British  women  by  way  of  marriage  is  extremely  limited.'' 

In  the  Union  of  South  Africa  the  proportion  of  men  to  women 
prior  to  1911  showed  swift  increase,  but  the  figures  for  1921 
reveal  a  diminution  "notwithstanding  the  losses  of  men  during 
the  war";  and  we  read: 

"The  excess  of  males,  which  in  1911  was  94,086,  had  fallen  at 
the  recent  census  to  45,327.  As  in  the  two  Dominions  previously 
dealt  with,  there  is  in  South  Africa  an  excess  of  males  both  at  the 
younger  ages  under  20  and  at  the  older  ages  over  tiO.  and  if  the 
deduction  be  made  from  the  1021  figures  based  on  the  results  of 
the  1911  census  there  are  not  more  than  30.000  males  in  e» 
of  the  females  at  marriageable  a^es.  Taking  the  four  principal 
Divisions  of  the  Union  we  find  that  nearly  tit)  per  cent,  of  th< 
cess  was  in  the  Transvaal,  where,  as  in  the  Orange  Free  state. 
there  was  no  marked  difference  in  the  preponderance  of  males  in 
(lie  urban  and  non-urban  areas.  If,  as  appears  probable,  the 
capacity  of  absorption  over  the  four  Divisions  is  in  the  same  ratio 
as  in  1911  the  Transvaal  could  absorb  about  IV  000  and  the  re- 
maining Divisions  13,000." 
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"TEMPERANCE  REFORM"  IN  BRITAIN 

THE  BRITISH  ISLES  often  slip  back  one  step  when  they 
take  two  forward  in  reform,  and  therefore  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  is  not  surprized  to  learn  from  the 
Council  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  that  the  past  year  has 
shown  no  sensational  advance  in  "temperance  reform."  But 
things  march  just  the  same,  according  to  this  newspaper,  which 
says  that  "if  the  Scottish  local  option  polls  were  disappointing', 
there  were  still  142.000  electors  who  voted  for  No  License  as 
againsl  182,000  who  voted  for  No  Change."  Moreover,  we  are 
told  that  few  years  have  seen  so  notable  an  event  to  announce 
as  the  memorial  signed  by  115,000  school  teachers,  urging  that 
"no  alcoholic  liquor  should  be  sold  for  consumption  on  the 
premises  to  children  apparently  under  eighteen  years  of  age." 
The  United  Kingdom  Alliance  proposes  to  enter  on  "a  propa- 


"KEEP  THE  CHANGE!" 

R.  R.  Porter:   "Change  here!" 

Scot:  "There's  nae  changin'  for  me,  laddie!" 


-Daily  Express!,  London) 


ganda  campaign  to  persuade  business  men  and  the  industrial 
classes  of  the  economic  benefits  of  prohibition,"  whereat  The 
Guardian  remarks: 

"But  what  seems  to  us  most  needed  at  the  present  time  is  a 
detailed  and  impartial  examination  of  the  results  of  prohibition 
in  the  United  States.  Any  enterprising  government  which  want- 
ed to  know  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  with  regard  to  liquor 
policy  in  its  own  country  would  be  following  this  revolutionary 
experiment  in  America  with  the  keenest  scrutiny.  Every  one 
ought  to  know  what  are  the  economic  and  social  results  that 
are  being  produced  in  America.  Are  the  British  representatives 
in  .America  preparing  reports?  If  so,  we  should  like  to  see 
them  published.  If  not,  why  does  not  the  government  appoint 
a  commission  of  representative  men  with  no  axes  to  grind  to 
tell  us  what  is  happening?" 

The  Guardian  goes  on  to  speak  of  Spain,  which  threatens  to 
double  the  duties  on  fish  imports  from  Iceland  if  Iceland's 
prohibition  laws  keep  out  Spanish  wines,  and  says: 

'What  Iceland  lias  done  she  has  done  to  serve  the  moral  and 
physical    well-being  of    her   people,   and,    whether   we   regard    her 

views  as  mistaken  or  not,  she  ought  not  bo  be  bullied  )>y  foreign 
commercial  into  eking  to  impose  on  her  what  she  believes 

to  be  an  injurious  policy." 


A  NEW  PHASE  IN  GREEK  AFFAIRS 

GREEK  POLITICAL  AFFAIRS  pass  from  light  to  dark, 
it  is  said,  in  some  resemblance  to  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  with  the  fire  of  the  Allies  acting  as  the  sun.  But 
when  the  Greeks  try  to  act  without  the  support  of  the  Allies, 
they  can  not  go  far,  and  the  present  pause  in  Turko-Greek 
hostilities  permits  the  Journal  de  Geneve  to  note  growing  discon- 
tent in  Greece  and  the  short  life  of  the  enthusiasm  which  greeted 
the  restoration  of  King  Constantine  and  the  launching  of  the 
grand  offensive  in  Asia  Minor.  Matters  become  worse  day  by 
day.  this  newspaper  informs  us,  adding  that  twelve  classes  are 
kept  under  the  colors,  and  await  with  impatience  the  demobiliza- 
tion which  has  been  so  often  promised  and  is  so  often  promised 
again.  Public  funds  are  being  drained  away,  and  the  people  are 
complaining,  yet  "not  of  their  own  mistakes,  but  of  the  Allies 
and  of  the  whole  world,  which  is  reproached  for  not  having 
sympathized  sufficiently  with  the  sufferings  of  Greece."  Natur- 
ally, the  position  of  the  King  becomes  uncertain  under  these  con- 
ditions, and  we  are  told: 

"Several  times  the  rumor  of  his  abdication  has  been  bruited; 
but  to  believe  in  such  rumors  is  to  mistake  his  character  and  the 
intentions  of  his  entourage.  Constantine's  partizans  and  he  him- 
self held  their  own  victoriously  against  all  the  orders  of  the 
Entente;  and  they  will  know  how  to  master  the  hesitant  and 
unarmed  opposition  with  which  they  are  confronted  at  home. 
In  truth,  their  opponents  have  not  much  to  oppose  against  Con- 
stantine and  his  supporters.  Mr.  Venizelos  himself,  realizing 
that  the  unity  of  his  old  party  is  sundered,  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
the  least  anxious  for  revenge.  Also  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether 
a  change  of  regime  would  be  desirable,  for  the  upset  involved  in 
such  change  would  only  intensify  the  present  disorder.  The  evil 
has  been  done,  and  the  question  is  not  of  fighting  it  but  simply  to 
find  a  way  to  put  an  end  to  it." 

Towards  this  purpose  Premier  Gouuaris  shaped  his  journey 
to  France  and  England,  and  tho  at  first  he  cried  himself  hoarse  in 
explaining  that  Greece  could  get  along  perfectly  without  the 
approbation  of  the  Allies  and  on  her  own  resources,  he  is  now 
obliged  to  curry  the  favor  of  the  western  chancelleries.  That  is 
why  he  made  the  beautiful  speech  in  the  Greek  National  Assem- 
bly, in  which  he  said : 

"Greece  made  common  war  on  the  Turks  in  accord  with  the 
great  Powers  of  the  Entente.  When  Greece  undertook  to  carry 
on  the  fight  single-handed  against  the  revolutionary  government 
of  Angora,  which  would  not  submit  to  its  conquerors,  Greece 
acted  by  virtue  of  a  mandate  from  these  Powers  to  impose 
victory  on  the  Kemalists  and  to  ensure  not  only  her  own 
interests  but  also  the  interests  of  all  who  fought  together  against 
Turkey." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Greek  Premier  purposes  to  use  in  his  turn 
the  same  arguments  that  were  formerly  used  by  Mr.  Venizelos 
in  the  west,  says  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  but  Mr.  Gounaris  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  situation  is  wholly  altered: 

"It  is  untrue  to  say  that  the  last  Anatolian  campaign  was  de- 
cided upon  with  the  full  consent  of  the  Allies.  Nor  is  it  true  to 
say  that  the  interests  of  Greece  in  this  affair  are  those  of  the 
Entente.  King  Constantine  undertook  war  only  to  refurbish  his 
tarnished  prestige,  and  to  indulge  in  a  glittering  revenge  for  the 
personal  affronts  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  lie  speculated 
in  nationalism,  and  in  the  friction  among  the  Allies.  Far  from 
Serving  the  cause  of  peace,  he  on  the  contrary  greatly  Complicated 
an  already  dangerous  situation.  Of  course  he  is  not  the  only  one 
who  is  guilty,  for  his  friends  in  London  often  gave  him  very  bad 
counsel.  What  is  more,  the  arrogant  stubbornness  of  the  Angora 
Parliament  made  compromise  very  difficult.  Nevertheless,  tin- 
former  exile  of  Lucerne  hears  the  weightiest,  responsibilities  in 
the  whole  affair.  Such  are  the  brutal  facts  which  no  inge- 
nious  explanation  of  Mr.  Gounaris  can  change.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  new  state  of  mind  in  l'aris  and  London  as  well  as  in 
Greece.  .  .  .  the  need  of  peace  is  general,  and  considering  the 
point  to  which  tilings  ha\ecome  the  present  weariness  of  war  is 
a  good  sign." 


AIR-TIGHT  BUTTER  AND   ICE-CREAM 


BUTTER  CONTAINS  TEN  PER  CENT.  OF  AIR; 
iee-eream,  fifty  per  cent.  Well,  why  not?  Chiefly  be- 
cause with  the  air,  and  on  account  of  it,  dust  and  germs 
are  carried  in.  W.  P.  Heath  of  Chicago,  writing  in  Hospital 
Management  (Chicago),  reminds  us  that  while  it  is  illegal  to 
allow  the  skin  of  an  apple  to  get  dusty,  the  inside  of  butter,  cream, 
and  other  dairy  products  may  be  as  dusty  and  germ-laden  as  we 
like.  These  facts,  Mr.  Heath  tells  us,  have  been  known  to 
dairymen  for  years,  and  many  experiments  have  been  tried  to 
bar  out  dust-laden  air  from  dairy  products.  Working  in  a 
vacuum  has  not  been  successful,  Mr.  Heath  says,  but  he  has 
succeeded  in  carrying  on  dairy  processes  in  an  atmosphere  of 
pure  carbon  dioxide,  producing  carbonated  butter  and  ice-cream, 
comparable  with  the  carbonated  water  that  we  call  "soda" 
water.  He  predicts  that  some  dajT  even  the  operation  of  milking 
cows  will  be  carried  on  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide. 
Writes  Mr.  Heath: 

"All  food  intended  for  human  consumption  should  be  clean. 
We  need  to  be  especially  vigilant  about  dairy  products. 

"The  quarter-pound  package  of  butter  became  popular 
because  butter  spoils  so  quickly.  Bacteria  develop,  decomposi- 
tion sets  in,  and  the  butter  becomes  rancid  in  a  very  short  time. 

"What  is  the  cause? 

"Air!  Just  common,  ordinary  air!  The  air  we  breathe! 
The  air  which  a  wise  nature  intended  for  the  human  lungs,  but 
never  to  be  incorporated  into  foods. 

"In  making  butter  you  fill  a  churn  half  full  of  cream,  then  shut 
the  doors  tight,  and  splash  the  cream  around  in  air  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  until  the  butter  gathers.  When  it  has 
gathered  we  find  10  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  butter  con- 
sists of  microscopic  bubbles  of  air.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture conducted  exhaustive  research  work  upon  this  10  per  cent, 
of  air  in  butter.  In  1916  it  issued  a  bulletin  setting  forth  that 
'off  flavors'  in  butter  were  caused  directly  by  oxidation  due  to 
the  imprisoned  air  bubbles. 

"Several  years  later  the  Department  sent  its  butter  expert, 
L.  A.  Rogers,  to  address  the  Minnesota  Buttermakers'  Conven- 
tion, and  he  told  them  that  air  was  the  deteriorating  factor  in 
butter;  that  they  could  add  to  their  quality  by  so  manipulating 
the  butter  in  the  churn  that  the  least  possible  amount  of  air  be 
incorporated. 

"In  addition  to  food  deterioration  there  is  still  another  most 
important  and  vital  food  loss,  chargeable  to  oxidative  processes. 
Dr.  Hess  points  out  that  the  degree  to  which  dairy  products  Avill 
retain  vitamines  is  proportional  to  the  degree  of  protection  from 
oxidative  processes  given  to  the  dairy  products  in  handling.  In 
other  words,  exposure  to  air  destroys  vitamines. 

"It  has  been  well  known  that  this  air  pollution  would  have  to 
continue  indefinitely  until  some  scientist  should  work  out  a  prac- 
tical solution. 

"Vacuum  churning  presented  a  possible  solution  and  early 
investigators  sought  to  stop  butter  deterioration  losses  and  con- 
tamination by  this  means.  It  was  condemned  as  impractical. 
1  was  satisfied  the  problem  had  to  be  attacked  from  a  new  angle 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  replacing  the  bubbles  of  air  with  pure, 
dust  less  bubbles  of  a  non-oxidizing  atmosphere  instead. 

"From  tho  large  number  of  gases  considered,  only  one  mea- 
sured up  to  the  requirements — carbon  dioxide.  All  carbon  dioxide 
is  of  clean  flavor,  else  it  could  not  be  used  for  beverage  purposes. 
It  is  over  50  per  cent,  heavier  than  air,  making  it  admirable  for 
the  replacement  process." 

Will  it  suffocate  bacteria  and  save  vitamines?  Both  of  these 
questions  were  answered  in  the  affirmative,  we  are  told,  by  the 
Franks  process  of  putting  up  fresh  fruit,  in  which  the  air  is  ex- 
hausted and  replaced  with  carbon  dioxide.  Many  foods  were 
kept  for  years  in  this  way,  among  them  orange  juice,  which  is 
very  rich  in  vitamines.     Healthy  pigeons  were  infected  with 


scrofula  and  neuritis  and  when  near  death  were  fed  with  orange 
juice,  preserved  for  eight  months  by  the  Franks  process.  The 
pigeons  revived,  and  the  experiment  proved  that  in  foods  pre- 
served by  this  process  the  vitamines  are  not  destroyed.  Mr. 
Heath  continues: 

"Having  found  the  ideal  atmosphere,  I  started  to  experiment. 
I  filled  two  churns  from  the  same  vat  of  cream  and  started  them 
churning  simultaneously.  The  cream  in  one  was  contaminated 
as  usual  by  splashing  for  forty-five  minutes  in  air. 

"I  forced  the  air  out  of  the  other  churn  b\T  admitting  carbon 
dioxide  under  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  churn.  The  carbon 
dioxide  bubbling  up  through  the  cream  forced  the  lighter  air 
out  of  the  small  open  vent  at  the  top  of  churn.  The  vent  was 
then  closed,  the  supply  was  shut  off  and  the  churn  revolved  for 
three  minutes.  Upon  opening  the  air  vent  there  was  inward 
suction,  proving  that  so  much  carbon  dioxide  had  been  dissolved 
in  the  cream  that  a  partial  vacuum  had  been  created.  The 
vacuum  was  broken  by  admitting  more  carbon  dioxide,  and 
churning  was  continued  for  forty  minutes. 

"The  carbonated  butter  had  a  much  better  flavor  than  the 
air-churned  product,  because  the  good  flavor  of  the  cream  had 
been  intensified.  Subsequent  experiments  with  bad  flavored 
cream  showed  that  carbonation  also  intensified  bad  flavors; 
furthermore,  that  in  cream  passed  through  unsanitary  pipes  the 
taint  would  be  magnified  by  carbon  dioxide. 

"I  was  not  surprized  at  this  result,  because  carbonated  water 
intensifies  the  flavor  of  fountain  drinks.  Clearly,  carbon  dioxide 
was  an  acid  test  of  quality,  oniy  creameries  receiving  good  cream 
being  able  to  use  it. 

"Bacteriological  reports  showed  amazing  reductions,  the  count 
decreasing  from  1 ,400,000  air-churned  to  7,650  carbonated. 

"It  was  found  that  by  getting  rid  of  contamination,  free  oxy- 
gen and  bacteria,  carbonated  butter  develops  remarkable  keeping 
quality.  One  shipment  was  lost  two  months  and  finally  showed 
up  in  the  possession  of  another  railroad.  The  distributor  thought 
it  must  surely  be  spoiled,  but  found  it  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  tho 
just  taken  from  the  churn. 

"With  10  per  cent,  of  air  destructive  in  butter,  what  shall  we 
say  of  ice-cream,  which  contains  50  per  cent,  of  air?  Where  the 
cleanest  air  introduces  261  dust  particles  in  a  half-ounce  patty 
of  butter,  the  average  dish  of  ice-cream  contains  10,500  dust 
particles,  even  when  made  in  clean  air. 

"Because  ice-cream  is  the  favorite  food  of  children,  we  cannot 
be  too  particular  about  making  it  safe.  A  brick  of  ice-cream 
sees  eleven  manufacturing  steps  before  it  goes  to  the  dealer. 
Beating  50  per  cent,  of  air  into  it  is  one  of  these  steps,  and  we 
cannot,  without  challenging  our  intelligence,  call  it  anything 
but  a  process  of  contamination. 

"Carbonation  is  the  method  employed  by  two  hundred  man- 
ufacturers in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and  tho  the 
process  has  been  used  two  years  there  has  never  been  a  single 
sickness  from  carbonated  dairy  products. 

"The  use  of  carbon  dioxide  in  protecting  butter  and  ice-cream 
is  merely  the  forerunner  of  bigger  accomplishments  to  come  in 
the  handling  of  milk.  The  instant  milk  leaves  the  cow's  udder 
it  becomes  contaminated.  The  force  of  the  milk  stream  whips 
air  into  the  partially  filled  pails.  Because  carbon  dioxide  is  53 
per  cent,  heavier  than  air,  it  is  practical,  economical  and  certainly 
expedient  that  the  milk  stream  travel  through  a  carbonic  at- 
mosphere into  a  specially  constructed  pail  previously  filled  with 
carbon  dioxide.  A  fifty-pound  drum  of  carbon  dioxide  would 
protect  from  air  two  thousand  gallons  of  farmers'  milk,  at  a  eosl 
of  seven  mills  per  gallon. 

"The  tremendous  reduction  of  bacteria  by  agitating  cream  in 
a  churn  under  carbonic  pressure  convinces  me  that  the  applica- 
tion of  pressure  is  destined  to  replace  pasteurization  of  milk, 
thus  retaining  full  vitamine  content,  and  making  unnecessary 
the  precipitation  by  heat  of  albuminoids  and  ash  constituent-. 
I  believe  the  above  method  upon  which  I  am  working  is  destined 
to  be  the  solution  of  safer  and  better  milk,  as  the  processes  de- 
scribed have  produced  better  butter  and  ice-cream." 
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MOSAIC  MAPS  BY  AIR-PHOTOGRAPHY 

ENGINEERS  WITH  VISION,  says  an  editorial  writer 
in  The  Engineering  News  Record  (New  York>.  cannot 
fail  to  see  in  the  development  of  the  airplane  photo- 
graphic map  a  new  tool  with  a  wide  variety  of  engineering 
uses.  The  mosaic  map  has  been  so  identified  with  war-time  oper- 
ation-  that   its  field  of  application  in  civilian  practise  is  just 


already  established  itself  as  a  practical  means  of  securing  quickly, 
cheaply,  and  accurately  information  which  can  be  put  to  a  wide 
variety  of  uses  in  engineering  practise.  Engineers  who  think  of 
surveys  only  in  terms  of  the  old  field  tools  may  soon  find  them- 
selves out  of  date." 

^'ith  regard  to  the  use  of  aerial  maps  for  municipal  purposes, 
the  following  is  quoted  on  another  page  of  the  same  issue 
from  a  report  from  a  New  England  city: 


Courtesy  of  "fciiKiueerinx  News  Record,"    New  York. 

VERTICAL  VIEW  OF   PART  OF  NEW   YORK  CITY. 
From  a  height  of  4  000  feet. 


"The  council  could  profitably  utilize  a  photo- 
graphic map  of  the  settled  portion  of  the  town  in 
deciding  important  questions  of  public  policy. 
For  example,  by  taking  the  area  tributary  to  a 
specific  school  and  counting  /the  number  of  build- 
ings, we  couid  develop  a  ratio  between  the  number 
of  children  of  school  age  and  the  number  of  dwell- 
ings. At  the  same  time,  analysis  of  the  adjacent 
land  would  indicate  the  ultimate  probable  number 
of  dwellings  and  indirectly  the  ultimate  need  for 
school  expansion.  The  photographic  map  also  couid 
!>e  used  in  connection  with  a  study  of  fire  protection, 
street  lights,  street  paving,  storm-waters  sewers, 
and  problems  relating  to  police  administration." 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  aerial  surveys,  the 
American  Air  Service  Corporation  recently  made 
the  following  quotations  to  a  New  England  city  for 
a  map  to  a  scale  of  700  feet  to  the  inch: 

COST   ESTIMATE  FOR  AERIAL  MAPPING 
1.  For   mapping   city   areas,    including 


high  buildings,  considerable  traffic 
and  congestion,  per    square   mile 

For  city  areas,  exclusive  of  above,  such 
as  residential  sections,  harbor  and 
water  fronts,  etc.,  per  square  mile 

For  other  city  areas,  such  as  partially 
developed  tracts,  suburban  area, 
parks,   etc.,  per  square  mile 

In  the  tract  involved  in  the  city  map, 
an  approximate  area  of  18  sq.  mi., 
we  classify  and  quote  the  follow- 
ing approximate  prices: 


beginning  to  receive  recognition.  Both  in  technique  and  in 
equipment  substantial  progress  has  been  made  since  the  armis- 
tice. Private  enterprise,  aided  by  governmental  cooperation, 
has  taken  the  art  where  the  army  left  it  and  carried  it  forward 
to  commercial  practicability.    He  continues: 

"A  number  of  cities  to-day  are  using  or  planning  to  use  aerial 
photographic  maps  in  connection  with  such  a  wide  range  of 
engineering  studies  as  city  planning,  traffic  control,  water-front 
improvements,  transit  facilities,  location  of  new  schools,  street 
widening  and  fire  protection.  These  are  municipal  uses,  but 
in  addition  such  maps  offer  possibilities  in  the  preliminary  inves- 
tigation of  watersheds,  hydro-electric  developments,  highway, 
railroad  or  canal  location,  forest  surveys,  etc.  Comparatively 
few  engineers  have  sensed  the  application  of  the  airplane  map  to 
t  he  solution  of  many  problems  upon  which  they  are  now  engaged. 
With  such  innovations  as  the  automatic  timing  of  exposures  to 
cover  the  proper  ground  area  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the 
necessary  overlap  for  the  accurate  fitting  together  of  individual 
negatives,  Lenses  especially  adapted  to  this  type  of  work,  develop- 
ment of  the  technique  covering  such  details  as  tho  best  height 
from  which  to  take  pictures  for  specific  purposes,  speed  of  the 
airplane,  and  the  maintenance!  of  a  level  flight  to  insure  verti- 
cality  in  the  view,  the  maps  now  being  produced  attain  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  and  a  wealth  of  valuable  detail.  Among  the 
points  worth  considering  in  connection  with  airplane  photography 
in  engineering  Work  are  the  speed  with  which  such  maps  may  he 
produced,    their  ability   to   cover   territory    inaccessible  on   foot, 

their  comparatively  low  cost,  and  the  Impossibility  of  omit  ling 

any  feature  of  the  ana  photographed  -the  detail,  of  course,  de- 
pending upon  the  altitude  and  the  characteristics  of  the  lens 
employed.  Mos1  of  our  larger  cities  are  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  handling  the  ever-increasing  volume  of  street  traffic. 
In  this  field,  alone,  tho  airplane  photograph  oiler-  extremely 
interesting  possibilities. 

"  The  ad  vent  of  the  mosaic  map,  of  course,  does  not  mean  t  hat 
such  time-tried  tools  as  the  transit  and  stadia  or  the  plane-table 
are  to  he  discarded.  They  have  now,  and  always  will  have,  a 
distinct   field  of  usefulness.     Airplane  mapping,  however,   lias 


4  sq.  mi.  at  $350. 

10  sq.  mi.  at    125. 

4  sq.  mi.  at     100. 


$350.00 


125.00 


100.00 


1,400.00 

1,250.00 

400.00 


Total $3,050.00 

"When  a  city  procures  an  aerial  mosaic  map,  it  has  at  its  dis- 
posal a  photographic  map  that  can  be  made  into  a  line  map 
survey.  By  placing  tracing  paper  over  the  completed  mosaic, 
ail  information  desired  may  be  traced  off,  thereby  giving  a  line 
map  without  the  photograph  showing.  This  can  be  done  for  the 
entire  map  or  any  particular  section  of  same,  and  may  be  repro- 
duced at  any  scale  desired." 


OUR  SHRINKING  FAMILIES— Families  in  the  United 
States  continue  to  decrease  in  size,  according  to  figures  given 
out  by  the  Census  Bureau  this  week,  says  Bradstreef  s  (New 
York).     It  proceeds: 

"The  population  of  the  country  was  grouped  under  the  census 
of  last  year  in  24,351,676  families  living  in  20,097,204  dwellings, 
making  an  average  of  4.3  persons  to  a  family  and  T).l  persons  to  a 
dwelling.  These  averages  mark  a  slight  decline  from  tho  figures 
for  the  census  of  1910,  when  there  were  ■!..">  persons  to  a  family 
and  5.2  persons  to  a  dwelling,  on  the  average.  The  decline  has 
been  progressive  since  the  census  of  L880,  when  there  were  on 
l  he  average  .">  persons  to  a  family  ami  5.6  persons  to  a  dwelling. 
It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  bureau  applies  the  name  'family' 
to  a  group  of  persons,  whether  related  by  blood  or  not,  living 
together  in  one  household,  so  that  a  census  '  family '  is  not 
necessarily  a  natural  family.  The  bureau  has,  however,  here- 
tofore noted  that  the  decline  in  the  average  number  of  persons 
in  a  census  'family'  is  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  average  number 
Of  children  in  the  natural  family,  so  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
Families,  as  people  generally  understand  the  woid,  aie  decreasing 
in  size.  The  average  size  of  families  is,  it  appears,  greatest  in 
the  Southern  and  smallest  in  the  Western  States,  I  he  average 
ranging  from  .'!.."»  persons  in  Nevada  to  •"»  in  North  Carolina." 
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A  MOVIE  VOLCANO 

A  VOLCANIC  ERUPTION  accompanied  by  a  destructive  earthquake 
was  staged  in  a  recent  moving-picture  play  by  ingenious  devices 
described  in  Science  and  Invention  (New  York,  November)  under 
the  heading  "Earthquakes  Made  to  Order."  Disturbances  of  this  kind  are 
not  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  the  writer  remarks,  that  motion-picture  photo- 
graphers can  dash  about  and  snap  the  dust  and  debris  as  they  are  blown 
skyward,  while  a  white-hot  adjacent  volcanic  crater  vomits  forth  boiling 
lava.  Hence,  we  have  with  us  something  brand-new  now  in  motion-picture- 
dom — the  earthquake  made  to  order.    He  goes  on : 

"The  accompanying  illustrations  show  clearly  how  the  artificial  volcanic 
and  earthquake  effect  was  staged  in  photographing  a  recent  motion  picture 
scene  produced  by  an  American  photoplay  company.  The  'imit  of  vision  for 
the  battery  of  motion  picture  cameras  is  indicated  by  the  lines  A-A  in  the 
picture.  A  first-class  earthquake  with  accompanying  volcanic  eruption  was 
produced  in  this  scene,  and  in  a 


relatively  simple  manner  at  that 
Several  platforms  were  arranged 
on  wheels  so  as  to  be  movable 
along  tracks  for  a  short  distance, 
as  the  picture  shows  at  the  left. 
Each  of  these  platforms  had  a 
8  ction  of  earth  represented  on  it 
by  a  framework  which  was  cov- 
ered with  paper  pulp  and  fabric 
suitably  painted;  when  all  of 
these  sections  were  pulled  to  the 
left  by  the  automobile  tractors 
at  the  director's  signal,  the  effect 
of  ever-widening  fissures  or  chasms 
in  the  earth  was  produced  in  a 
startlingly  realistic  manner.  Pieces 
of  canvas  were  placed  across  any 
open  junctures  between  the  plat- 
form sections  and  loose  soil  placed 
over  them.  Next  the  buildings, 
which  wrere  erected  in  a  specially 
flimsy  manner,  fell  down  when 
jarred,  and  when  certain  support 
sticks  were  pulled  from  under  by 
hidden  wires,  all  of  the  terrors  of 
a  devastating  earthquake  and 
volcanic  eruption  were  evolved 
with  remarkable  fidelity. 

"A  few  hundred  actors  and 
supers  dashing  about  wildly  over 
the  crevices,  coupled  with  falling 
buildings  and  the  white  hot  lava 
trickling  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  in  the  background,  all 
helped  in  producing  this  wonder- 
ful   motion    picture.      Even   the 

dense  clouds  of  smoke  which  usually  accompany  volcanic  erup- 
tions were  produced  by  the  artificial  volcano. 

"One  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  shows  a  sectional 
view  of  the  movie-made  volcano  which  poured  fourth  rocks,  dirt, 
smoke  and  lava,  all  in  bounteous  profusion,  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment when  the  director-in-chief  gave  the  order,  his  assistant 
directors  in  various  parts  of  the  scene  being  connected  with  his 
station  by  telephone.  Steam  boilers  supplied  both  smoke  and 
steam,  which  shot  upward  from  the  crater  at  the  top  of  the  vol- 
cano, suitable  valves  aud  dampers  being  provided  for  the  control 
of  the  effects. 

"If  you  have  ever  seen  a  steam  or  comprest-air  pipe,  or  even  a 
high-pressure  water-pipe  discharge  into  loose  dirt  and  stones,  you 
will  have  a  vivid  idea  of  how  this  volcanic  eruption  was  made  to 
order.  The  top  of  the  crater  was  filled  with  loose  rocks  and  dirt 
and  when  the  steam  was  turned  on.  slowly  at  first,  the  dirt  and 
smaller  stones  were  shot  upward,  while  the  smoke  added  its  ac- 
companying effect.  After  a  few  moments  the  molten  lava  began 
to  pour  down  the  mountain  slopes,  just  as  you  remember  having 
Been  it  do  in  actual  motion  pictures  of  a  real  volcano  in  action. 
The  lava  was  produced  with  a  whitish  fluid  resembling  white- 
wash, which  was  stored  in  large  tanks  back  of  the  hill  Ben  ingasa 
volcano,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  when  steam  was  ad- 
mitted into  these  tanks,  the  pressure  caused  the  boiling  white 
fluid  to  be  forced  up  and  out  of  the  pipes  connected  to  the  tanks, 
the  various  pipes  leading  to  a  number  of  different  openings  just 
belcw  the  crater,  so  that  the  lava  fluid  flowed  down  the  sides  of 


Copyrighted.  1921,  by  "Science  and  Invention."    Reproduced  by  permission. 

A  MOVIE  VOLCANO  AND  EARTHQUAKE:    HOW  THEY  WERE   DONE. 

A  small  hill  was  used  to  build  the  volcano  on,  rocks  and  dirt  being  blown  skyward  with  the  usual  smoke 
and  dust,  by  means  of  steam  shot  through  jets  placed  in  the  crater  of  the  made-to-order  volcano,  as  the 
illustration  clearly  shows.  The  molten  lava  which  flowed  down  the  crevices  of  the  volcano  was  composed 
of  a  solution  resembling  whitewash,  forced  out  of  the  pipes  by  steam  pressure  at  a  boiling  temperature. 
The  earthquake  effect  was  realistically  duplicated  by  pulling  triangular-shaped  earth  sections  to  one  side, 
by  means  of  motor  tractors,  while  the  flimsily  built  houses  collapsed  and  started  to  burn. 


the  hill  through  crevices  previously  prepared  by  the  scenic  artists 
and  designers. 

"These  crevices  as  well  as  the  pipes  supplying  fluid  to  them 
were  of  course  not  noticeable  in  the  motion  picture,  but  when  the 
black  pall  of  smoke  overhung  the  scene,  and  the  white  fluid 
boiled  down  over  I  he  side  of  the  volcano,  the  effect  was  striking 
and  awe-inspiring  indeed." 


CHEWING-GUM  FOILED  AGAIN— What  has  gum  to  do 
with  metallurgy?  An  editorial  writer  in  The  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  kindly  explains.  Occasionally,  lie  says,  hearten- 
ing reports  come  from  producers  that  a  manufacturer  who  reluc- 
tantly discarded  the  use  of  a  non-ferrous  metal  during  the  war  is 
gladly  returning  to  it.  A  recenl  illustration  is  the  problem  that 
has  confronted  chewing-gum  manufacturers  in  adequately  pro- 
tecting the  slabs  of  chicle  from  dryness  and  deterioration,  lie 
continues: 

"Being  considered  relatively  unimportant  or  subordinate  to 

war  industries,  chewing-gum  factories  did  not  obtain  their 
customary  supply  of  lead  for  foil  purposes  during  the  war. 
Rather  than  allow  the  populace  to  go  gumless,  they  generally, 

with  one  or  two  exceptions  we  belief  e.  turned  to  the  use  of  waxed 
paper  in  wrapping  the  individual  and  collective  slices.     Those 
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of  us  who  occasionally  exercise  our  jaws  on  the  rubbery  product 
of  Min,  lobosa  will  recall  how  hard  and  dry  the  gum  be- 

came, despite  the  paraffined  cover. 

"We  have  no  doubt  that  many  a  gum  addict  changed  brands 
when  he  discovered  that  the  quality  of  his  pet  licorice,  mint, 
or  wintergreen  gum  had  changed  in  character. 


ttiona  by  courtesyof    'The  Engineering  Newd-Rrcord.'    NewYork. 

A   VIEW    OF  ONE  OF    THE    TUNNELS 

constructed  by  the  new  tunnel  machine,  showing  the  tracks  and  one 

of  the  cars  which  remove  the  earth,  and  the  solid  wall  of  masonry 

left  in  the  path  of  the  machine 


"Fortunately,  one  or  two  manufacturers  stedfastly  adhered 
to  the  use  of  metallic  foil,  so  that  a  comparison  was  constantly 
available  and  some  relief  given  from  the  dry,  crackling  variety 
of  covering  so  widely  used  as  a  substitute  during  the  period 
of  war  scarcity.  Now,  however,  it  appears  that  the  gum 
people  are  again  entering  the  lead  market,  the  metal  to  be 
converted  into  foil,  the  superiority  of  which  is  generally 
admitted,  and  that  the  foil  business  is  picking  up.  Lead 
and  tin  foils  make  unexcelled  cheap  protective  coverings  for 
a  variety  of  products,  from  tea  to  tobacco,  and  altho  the 
consumers  of  foil  were  somewhat  hard  hit  by  their  inability 
to  secure  all  the  lead  they  desired  during  the  war,  their  return 
to  it  with  relish  is  one  good  example  of  the  failure  of  substitutes 
to  measure  up  to  expectations.  It  probably  is  not  the  only 
example,  for  our  readers  may  be  personally  familiar,  through  their 
own  experience,  with  the  inefficacy  of  substitutes  for  copper, 
hud    and   zinc. 

'The  metals  in  general  gained  their  pre-war  positions  in 
industry  on  merit,  and  are  returning  to  them  for  similar  reasons. 
It  is  an  encouraging  and  hopeful  sign  for  the  non-ferrous  mining 
that  this  transition  is  taking  place." 


A  MACHINE  THAT  BUILDS  A  TUNNEL 

A  DEVICE  THAT  DIGS  A  CONDUIT,  removes  the 
earth,  and  lines  the  walls  with  concrete  as  it  goes  along 
is  the  latest  thing  in  underground  construction.  Being 
capable  of  building  sewer  mains,  water  mains,  conduits,  and 
tunnels  for  any  purpose,  and  doing  as  much  work  in  one  hour  as 
a  large  number  of  men  can  do  in  a  day,  this  automatic  tunnel 
machine  is  believed  by  its  builders  to  be  about  to  revolutionize 
present  methods  of  digging  underground.  The  value  of  this 
machine — which  was  invented  by  M.  Roy  Sheen  of  Philadel- 
phia— can  be  appreciated  best  by  comparing  it  with  the  open- 
cut  method  and  the  ordinary  underground  tunnel  method  now 
in  common  use.  The  former  requires  the  digging  of  a  ditch, 
the  retention  nearby  of  the  excavated  material  for  replacement, 
and  the  bracing  of  the  sides  to  prevent  caving-in.  In  a  busy 
section  this  means  interruption  to  traffic  and  the  costly  replacing 
of  the  broken  surface.  In  the  second  method  the  excavating 
is  generally  done  by  hand,  requiring  shoring  to  retain  the  sides 
and  the  top.  Mr.  Sheen's  invention  eliminates  all  of  these 
difficulties.  The  only  excavation  through  the  surface  of  the 
earth  that  the  machine  requires  is  an  opening  large  enough  to 
lower  the  machine  to  the  depth  desired  for  the  tunnel.  The 
machine  is  then  started  and  does  its  work  underground  without 
breaking  the  surface.  No  braces,  forms,  or  shoring  are  required. 
No  earth  has  to  be  replaced.  Says  the  writer  of  an  article  in 
The  Engineering  News-Record  (New  York): 

"A  tunnel  shield,  with  a  boring  head  and  a  rotating  tail  at- 
tachment by  means  of  which  the  lining  is  placed,  is  operating 
successfully  in  an  experimental  tunnel  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In 
this  tunnel,  which  is  through  schist  and  has  a  five-foot  bore,  the 
machine  has  advanced  at  the  rate  of  five  and  half  feet  per  hour. 
Eight  men  operated  the  outfit.  This  is  the  only  measure  of 
performance  which  is  now  available,  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
machine  will  soon  be  installed  on  actual  tunnel  work  for  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  when  more  comprehensive  records  will  be  secured. 

"One  motor  drives  the  boring  head  and  the  rotating  helix. 
The  head  is  so  arranged  that  its  center  may  be  moved  up  and 
down  or  right  and  left  by  means  of  a  lever. 

"As  the  helix  rotates  it  produces  in  the  caterpillar  tread  an 
advancing  gap  for  inserting  the  concrete  lining  blocks  one  at  a 
time  around  the  bore.  The  blocks  are  set  in  spiral  courses  so 
that  as  the  helix  revolves  it  forces  the  shield  ahead  by  screw 
action.  The  same  thrusting  action  closes  up  the  lining  joints 
and  expands  the  lining  ringto  fill  the  space  occupied  by  the 
shell  of  the  shield." 

The  builders  say  further  that  the  lining  may  be  laid  dry  or  in 
mortar  as  desired.  While  the  machine  is  in  operation  it  can  be 
elevated,  lowered,  or  shifted  from  side  to  side.  Indicators  and 
sightings  taken  by  transits  set  up  at  the  rear  of  the  tunnel  keep 
the  machine  on  its  course.  On  its  most  recent  construction 
job  in  Philadelphia  one  of  the  machines  was  run  steadily  for  four 
hours,  during  which  time  it  constructed  eighteen  feet  eight  inches 
of  finished  tunnel  fifty-two  inches  in  diameter.  The  best  run  for 
one  hour  was  five  feet  eight  inches  of  finished  tunnel. 


Caterpillar 


Spo/7  conveyor'' 
THE    Tt  NNELING    MACHINE    IN    Ol'KKATION. 
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TREES  THAT  TELL  WHERE  OIL  IS  NOT 

THE  VEGETATION  of  a  mining  region  is  sometimes 
peculiar  to  that  region  and  may  be  used  as  a  sign  of  the 
occurrence  of  ore,  we  are  told  by  Roland  M.  Harper, 
geographer  of  the  Alabama  Geological  Survey,  -writing  in  The 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  (New  York).  Rainfall,  fore- 
station  and  the  occurrence  of  minerals,  particularly  of  oil,  ap- 
pear to  be  coincident,  Mr.  Harper  thinks.  This  may  possibly 
be  due  to  similarity  in  conditions.  In  some  cases  the  occur- 
rence of  certain  trees  or  plants  may  serve  fairly  well  as  an  index 
of  the  substance  to  be  found  under  the  surface.  For  instance. 
it  would  be  foolish  to  look  for  oil  in  a  pine  forest,  for  nine-tenths 
of  the  oil-wells  in  the  United  States  are  in  regions  where  hardwood 
trees  grow,  if  there  are  trees  at  all.  In  this  case  the  production 
of  oil  has  been  accompanied  by 
that  of  limestone  and  shale  which, 
when  they  disintegrate,  form  the 
rich  soils  on  which  hardwoods 
flourish.     Writes  Mr.  Harper: 


"Altho  these  correlations  may  not  hold  so  well  in  other 
continents,  and  it  may  not  be  possible  to  offer  a  logical  explana- 
tion for  them  at  present,  it  is  reasonable  to  use  them  as  working 
hypotheses  in  prospecting,  until  they  are  shown  to  be  wholly 
accidental. 

'"The  relation  of  vegetation  to  petroleum  distribution  is  espe- 
cially interesting.  At  least  nine-tenths  of  the  productive  oil- 
wells  in  the  United  States  at  this  writing  are  in  regions  where,  if 
any  trees  at  all  exist,  they  are  mostly  deciduous;  and  even  if  a 
few  wells  should  be  'brought  in'  in  pine  regions,  this  general 
statement  seems  likely  to  hold  true  for  some  time.  The  correla- 
tion is  especially  striking  in  West  Virginia,  where  the  oil-wells  are 
in  the  northwestern  half  of  the  State  and  the  coniferous  forests 
in  the  southeastern,  and  in  western  Louisiana  and  eastern 
Texas,  where  several  thousand  square  miles  of  long-leaf  pine 
country  occur  with  oil-wells  all  around,  but  none  in  the  area,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain.  Natural  o-as  extends  a  little 
farther  into  the  pine  regions  than  petroleum  does,  hawing  been 


"It  was  observed  long  ago,  par- 
ticularly in  Europe,  that  certain 
species  of  plants  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  a  specific  variety  of  soil 
or  rock,  and  sporadic  attempts 
have  been  made  to  use  such 
plants  as  indicators  of  the  pres- 
ence of  useful  minerals.  Dr. 
R.  W.  Raymond,  in  a  short  paper 
entitled  'indicative Plants'  (1887), 
summed  up  previous  observations 
and  added  a  few  of  his  own.  Ten 
years  later  Sydney  B.  J.  Skertchly, 
in  a  Queensland  Geological  Survey 
report  on  tin  mines,  included  a 
short  chapter  on  the  'copper 
plant'  which  he  found  abundant 
in  the  vicinity  of  copper  lodes  in 
northern  Queensland,  and  deter- 
mined by  careful  analyses  to  con- 
tain distinct  traces  of  copper  in  its 
ash. 

"A  great  difficulty  about  cor- 
relating plants  with  soils  or  min- 
erals is  that  few  species  of  plants 
are  confined  to  just  one  type  of 

soil.  It  has  happened  repeatedly  that  a  botanist  has  formulated 
a  beautiful  hypothesis  about  such  a  correlation  in  a  small  area, 
and  afterward  visited  a  different  region,  only  to  find  apparently 
the  same  species  growing  on  quite  a  different  soil,  tints  upsetting 
his  hypothesis.  But  instead  of  focusing  attention  on  one  species 
at  a  time,  and  determining  its  mere  presence  or  absence,  it  is 
possible  to  study  vegetation  quantitatively  and  get  much  more 
satisfactory  results." 

For  nearly  every  weather  station  in  the  United  States  the 
difference  between  the  rainfall  for  April  to  June  and  that  for 
August  to  October  is  connected  closely  with  soil  and  other  factors, 
as  Mr.  Harper  pointed  out  several  years  ago.  The  area  of  early 
summer  excess,  which  includes  practically  the  whole  drainage 
basin  of  the  Mississippi,  is  characterized  by  silt  loams  and  other 
fertile  soils,  with  deciduous  forests  or  prairie-,  whereas  the  late- 
summer-rain  area,  along  the  northern,  eastern  and  southern 
edges  of  the  country,  has  much  more  sand,  peat  and  evergreens. 
Furthermore,  tornadoes,  muddy  streams,  and  river  floods  are 
Chiefly  confined  to  the  former,  and  hurricanes,  clear  rivers, 
iwamps  and  sheet-floods  to  the  latter.     He  goes  on: 

"A  few  other  contrasting  features  of  the  parts  of  the  country 
thus  separated  have  come  to  mind.  Mineral  springs,  petroleum, 
natural  gas,  and  lignite  are  found  mostly  in  the  earl\  -summer- 
rain  or  hardwood  and  prairie  area,  and  gold  and  copper  in  the 
other.  Coal  and  iron  are  somewhat  intermedial'  in  distribution, 
but  the  former  tends  more  toward  t  lie  hardwood  area  and  the 
latter  to  the  pine,  in  the  United  States  at  least. 


|-»'-**J   Oil  or  90s  n  £ 

NfcU    ,1  Forests  less  than  '^  evergreen 
Forests  '/j  to  ^  evergreen 
Forests   over  Vj  evergreen 


Courtesy  ol    'The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal."  New  York. 

NOTE  HOW  THE  EVERGREENS  SEEM  TO  SHUN  THE  OIL  AND  GAS  FIELDS. 

Map  of  the  United  States,  showing  oil  and  gas  fields  line  where  early  and  late  summer  (April-June  and 
August-October)  precipitations  arc  equal,  and  forests  in  three  degrees  of  evergreenness.  Note  that  the 
oilfields  are  nearly  all  in  theearly-summcr-rain  area,  and  where  the  forests  are  mainly  deciduous  or  absent 


obtained  near  Fayette  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  for  example.  Similar 
relations  may  obtain  in  other  countries,  for,  as  lias  been  pointed 
out  by  Maurice  G.  Mehl,  nearly  all  the  important  oil-fields  of  the 
world  are  between  20  deg.  and  50  deg.  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween the  isotherms  of  40  deg.  and  70  deg.  Fahrenheit.  And  al- 
tho  Mehl  does  not  allude  to  the  fact,  thai  is  just  where  the 
largest  areas  of  fertile  soil  and  the  great  deciduous  forests  are 
located  (or  were  located  a  few  centuries  ago,  before  the  forests 
were  mostly  destroyed  to  make  room  for  farms  i.  Both  boreal  and 
tropical  forests,  as  is  well  known,  consist  mainly  of  evergreens, 
and  comparatively  little  of  the  land  they  occupy  has  been  found 
worth  clearing  at  any  one  time  for  agricultural  purposes. 

"The  accompanying  map  of  the  United  States  shows,  about. 
as  accurately  as  is  possible  with  so  small  a  scale,  the  oil  and  gas 
fields,  the  line  of  equilibrium  between  early  and  late  summer  rain, 
and  the  proportion  of  evergreens  in  the  forests  in  three  grades, 
namely  less  than  a  third,  one-third  to  two-thirds,  and  over  two- 
thirds. 

"I  do  not  feel  competent  to  explain  the  correlation  between 
petroleum  accumulations  and  rich  soils  characterized  by  hard- 
wood forests  of  prairies,  but  probably  the  most  plausible  sugges- 
tion is  that  the  same  conditions  of  deposition  which  have  favored 
the  production  of  oil  have  produced  limestones  and  shales  that 
weal  her  into  fertile  soils.  Of  course  the  strata  at  the  surface 
may  be  quite  different  from  those  several  hundred  feet  below  in 
which  the  oil  occurs,  but  the  latter  usually  come  to  the  surf.. 
somewhere  not  many  miles  away.  An  important  relation  be- 
tween oil  possibilities  and  the  percentage  of  fixed  carbon  in  coal 
has  been  pointed  out  by  David  White  and  others,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  pressure  which  has  increased  the  fixed  carbon  has  also 
hardened  the  rocks  over  the  coal  so  that  they  weather  more  slowly 
and  make  shallower  soils  than  they  would  otherwi 
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TWO  GERMAN  CONCERTS 
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GERMAN  MUSIC  CAME  BACK  in  a  two-night  stand 
in  New  York  a  few  days  ago,  the  exemplars  being  Mine. 
Gadski  and  Richard  Strauss.  The  former  gave  excerpts 
from  Richard  Wagner  and  the  latter  conducted  some  of  his  own 
i  orchestral  works.  Madame  Gadski's  concert  was  a  kind  of  German 
folk-fest,  according  to  press  re- 
ports. The  Strauss  concert  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  reverse, 
and  the  contrasting  attitude  of 
the  two  audiences  may  furnish 
a  lesson  on  the  proper  path  to 
reconciliation.  ' '  The  announce- 
ment flamboyantly  made  that 
Johanna  Gadski  was  to  give 
a  concert  with  the  help  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  Car- 
negie Hall  at  which  only  music 
composed  by  Richard  Wagner 
would  be  performed  brought 
a  storm  of  protests  into  the 
editorial  rooms  of  New  York 
newspapers,"  reports  Mr.  H. 
E.  Krehbiel  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  The  protestors  vari- 
ously remembered  that  Mme. 
Gadski's  husband,  now  seeking 
a  return  to  America  with  the 
added  grace  of  citizenship  here, 
was  indicted  for  conspiracy 
with  England's  enemies  to  blow- 
up the  Welland  Canal.  "He 
was  acquitted,"  says  Mr.  Kreh- 
biel, "tho  the  Assistant  United 
States  District  Attorney  de- 
nounced the  verdict  in  open 
court  and  declared  thai   Tan- 

* 

Bcher  had  escaped  punishment 

because  of  the  'credulity  of  the 

jurymen.'  "       Another     count 

againsl    the    singer   was   that 

she  liad  permitted  her  guests, 

led    on     by    another    former 

member  of  the    Metropolitan    Opera  at  an  evening  party,  to 

make  merry  over  the  sinking  of  the  Lv&itania.     For — 

"(Jorit/.,  the  active  offender,  who  wrote  and  sang  a  parody  on 
Von  Scheffel'a  beautiful  poem, 'Behull  dich Gott,  es  war zu  schon 
gewesen,'  applying  il  to  the  frustration  of  the  hopes  of  the 
Liuilania'a  owners,  <-nw  and  ship's  company  to  carry  help  to 
I  lie  Allies,  was  but  giving  voice  to  thai  moral  callousness  and  arro- 
gant contempt  for  American  feeling  uhicli  he  and  all  German 
sympathizers  fell  then,  fell  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  revive 
German  operatic  performances  in  New  York  two  years  ago,  and 

feel  now." 

Mr.   Krehbiel  refers  to  a  letter  made  public   by  the  American 

Defense  Society,  expressing  "sympathy  with  the  concern"  fell 
by  the  American   Legion  and  various  other  patriotic  societies 

over    the  fact    that    Mme.    tiadski    would    give    a    concerl    and 

"deprecating  its  countenancing."     He  tells  us  moreover  thai 

"Before  the  letter  of  the  American  Defense  Society  had  heen 


Fr»»m  the  etching  liy  Kmil  Ortik. 

RICHARD  STRAUSS 

Who  opened  his  American  tour  wit  li  a  concert  of  his  own  compositions, 
before  an  audience  whose  "taste  and  knowledge  were  evident  from 
its  discriminating  silences  and  discriminating  expressions  of  approval." 


made  public  a  German  propagandist  paper  had  already  prepared 
an  article  containing  complimentary  abuse  of  three  music  re- 
viewers who  had  refused  to  join  in  the  silly  crusade  against  Ger- 
man music  when  it  was  raging.  German  editors,  even  when  they 
write  in  English,  run  true  to  form  in  their  displaj'  of  arrogance  and 
mendacity.    Apropos  of  the  Gadski  concert  Messrs.  Henderson, 

Finck  and  Krehbiel  are  de- 
scribed as  persons  who,  had 
the  Allied  armies  entered  Ber- 
lin, Leipzig  and  Vienna,  would 
have  vented  'their  fury  upon 
museums,  mausoleums  and 
memorials  to  eradicate  the  last 
trace  of  the  barbarian  Bee- 
thoven, the  Hun  Wagner,  the 
uncivilized  Schubert.'  And  fi- 
nally comes  the  war  cry:  'See 
that  it  (the  Gadski  concert)  is 
made  an  event.  Come  forth 
out  of  your  cyclone  cellars,  ye 
faint  of  heart  and  downcast. 
Hail  tlie  great  German  singer 
and  show  your  contempt  for 
those  who  spat  upon  your 
gabardine  and  plucked  your 
beard  when  spitting  and  pluck- 
ing was  permissible  under  the 
Espionage  Act.'  For  those  who 
understand  something  of  the 
psychology  of  the  German 
character  as  developed  during 
the  last  generation  two  words 
of  comment  will  suffice:  Echt 
Dcutschf  Now  let  the  work 
of  reconciliation   proceed." 

The  Gadski  concert  was 
largely  attended  .  Of  it  Mr. 
Krehbiel   writes: 

"At  the  concert  of  the 
Teutonic-Sinn  Fein  Alliance  in 
May,  1917,  Mine.  Gadski  sang 
an  excerpt  from  'Tristan  und 
Isolde,'  which  began  with  the 
words,  'Who  was  it  dared  to 
mock  me'.' '  Some  good  people 
thought  the  scene  had  been 
chosen  because  of  the  protests 
which  had  been  uttered  against 
her  during  the  concluding 
weeks  of  her  engagement  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Perhaps  it  was;  at  least,  the  excerpt  was  as  unlit  for  concert 
use  as  thai  which  she  sang  from  the  same  act  of  the  opera 
last  night.  Hut  on  this  occasion  her  opening  song  was  more 
apposite  and  more  appealing  to  the  ears  and  intellects  of  her 
bearers.  11  was  Elizabeth's  greeting  to  the  hall  of  minstrels  in 
' Tannhauser.'  Bui  the  audience  was  not  in  the  mood  for  thought 
and  discrimination.  It  was  Gadski;  it  was  German— thai  suf- 
lieed.  The  concluding  incident  was  illustrative  of  the  artistic 
taste  of  the  mull  it  tide.  The  singer  had  concluded  her  set  program 
with  a  performance  of  Isolde's  swan  song  from  Wagner's  greal  love 
drama.     In  its  concluding  measures  her  voice,  which  had  taken  on 

a  grandeur,  tranquillity  and  beauty  unmatched  in  the  preceding 

songs,  blended  with  the  transfigured  harmonies  of  the  orchestra, 

and  freighted  the  air  with  puissanl  and  thrilling  loveliness.     It 

as  i he  irresistible  effect  which  this  song  of  songs,  this  supreme 

canticle  of  love,  always  makes  in  concert  room  as  well  as  theater. 
A  true  artist,  a  conductor  imbued  by  the  feelings  of  a  priest  at 
ill,-  altar  in  the  temple  oi  art,  a  cultured  audience,  would  ha\e 
closed  the  OOnoerl  While  SUOh  a  benediction  rested  upon  it. 
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"But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  multitude  applauded.  Mine. 
Gadski  returned  to  the  stage.  Mr.  Stransky  stepped  to  his  desk 
and  raised  his  baton.  There  was  to  be  an  added  number.  The 
baton  descended  and  from  the  band  came  sounds  imitating  the 
neighing  of  the  horses  of  the  Valkyrions.  Frantic  shrieks  of  delight 
greeted  the  sounds,  and  once,  and  then  a  second  time,  Mine. 
Gadski  sang  the  only  song  of  the  evening  in  which  all  the  words 
were  distinctly  audible.  It  was  that  charming  bit  of  sentiment 
which  five  years  and  more  ago  the  admirers  of  Mine.  Gadski's 
art  demanded  from  her  indiscriminately  at  song  recitals: 

'Ho-yo-to-ho. 
Ho-yo-to-ho, 

Yo-ho! 
Ho-yo-to-ho, 

Ho-yo-to-ho, 
Ho-yo-to-ho, 

Yo-ho! 
Ho-yo-to-ho: ' 

"We  know  one  musician  who  refused  to  permit  Mme.  Gadski 
to  commit  such  an  affront  to  Wagner  at  a  concert  which  he  con- 
ductea.  His  name  is  Emil  Paur,  and  when  he  told  us  of  the  inci- 
dent he  won  more  of  our  respect  than  he  had  ever  had  before. 
But  it  happened  in  Pittsburgh  and  before  the  war." 

Mr.  Strauss  has  been  received  here  as  an  artist  and  the  doubtful 
reports  of  his  slurs  on  America,  denied  by  him,  have  been  allowed 
to  pass.  He  has  even  been  received  by  Mayor  Hylan  as  the  city's 
guest.  He  will  play  in  many  cities  during  his  visit  here.  Mr. 
Krehbiel  writes  of  his  opening  concert: 

"We  thought  that  there  could  be  little  purpose  in  going  to  the 
concert  in  Carnegie  Hah  last  night  beyond  the  gratification  of  a 
curiosity  to  look  upon  a  great  composer  in  the  flesh.  Mr.  Strauss 
speedily  put  that  notion  out  of  our  noddle.  .  .  .  The  perform- 
ances brought  no  new  preachment,  no  revelation  of  tilings 
hitherto  concealed.  They  revealed,  outside  of  their  music,  only 
the  fine,  strong  power  of  Mr.  Strauss  as  a  conductor.  We  had 
been  taught  something  of  his  puissance  as  an  interpreter  when 
he  was  here  seventeen  years  ago;  but  not  much.  His  attitude 
toward  his  own  compositions  then  seemed  to  us  one  of  indiffer- 
ence. Almost  we  were  persuaded  that  he  thought  contemptuously 
of  his  hearers,  considered  them  unsusceptible  to  artistic  impres- 
sions and  merely  commercially  minded,  like  himself. 

"He  assumed  a  different  posture  last  night,  as  well  he  might, 
for  he  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  an  extraordinary  audience; 
one  so  numerous  that  it  could  not  have  been  accommodated 
within  the  walls  of  Carnegie  Hall  had  not  the  fire  laws  been  impu- 
dent^ violated;  an  audience  of  cultured  music-lovers  largely  com- 
posed of  practitioners  of  the  art,  dilettante  and  professional. 
Its  taste  and  its  knowledge  were  evident  from  its  rapt  attention, 
its  discriminating  silences  and  discriminating  expressions  of 
approval.  There  was  no  rude  boisterousness  in  its  greeting  such 
as  rasped  the  nerves  of  the  decorous  in  the  same  room  on  Sunday 
evening,  but  it  was  cordial  in  the  extreme,  glowing  and  irresistible 
as  a  stream  of  lava  hot  from  a  volcanic  crater,  yet  it  proclaimed 
only  honor  for  the  artist — not  a  political  or  national  tone  could  be 
heard  in  it  unless  one  chose  to  perceive  a  dissonance  iu  the  cir- 
cumstance that  one  of  the  two  magnificent  floral  offerings 
laid  at  liis  feel  was  decorated  with  what  may  have  been  <  ierman 
colors  and  was  certainly  not  American." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  welcomes  Strauss  because  "his  music 
lias  demonstrated  by  the  test  of  time  thai  it  is  here  to  stay." 
Further: 

"For  Ihis  reason  and  because  it  is  such  music  as  lends  itself  to 
all  sorts  of  interpretative  eccentricity,  we  are  in  need  of  T his  min- 
istration so  that  we  in  America  may  have  a  definite  Strauss 
tradition.  Those  who  heard  last  evening's  performances,  par- 
ticularly thai  of  ihe  'Till  Eulenspiegel,'  must  have  marvelled  at 
the  wealth  of  detail  which  escapes  the  eyes  of  the  generalitj  of 
conductors,  must  have  realized  how  often  passages  have  been 
blurred  through  the  short-sightedness  of  those  on  whom  we 
have  had  to  rely  for  Strauss  exegesis.  Even  that  arch-apostle, 
Willein  Mengelberg,  might  have  profited  l>v  the  utterances  of 
his  god. 

"As  a  director  Richard  St  rauss  is  a  dignified,  earnest  musician. 
He  is  no  prima  donna  conductor.  Nor  did  t  he  vociferous  greeting 
deter  him  from  the  important  job  of  making  music.  .  .  .  Ili< 
conducting  i.s  as  unaffected  as  his  music  has  seemed  affected  to 
those  who  never  have,  and  never  will,  understand." 


SHAW'S  POLITICAL  PESSIMISM 

WHEN  A  LITERARY  MAN  TALKS  or  writes  politics, 
we  must  regard  the  result  as  literature.  Politicians 
would  only  smile  at  such  an  outsider,  even  tho  he 
be  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  To  others  more  detached  from  personal 
interest  he  might  appear,  as  he  does  to  Max  Beerbohm.  standing 
on  his  head.  Upon  Max's  periodical  returns  to  England  after 
prolonged  absences  he  finds  Shaw  still  in  the  same  attitude.  His 
deliverances  about  the  future  relations  between  England  and 
America  may  seem  to  some  explainable  only  by  this  enforced 
rush  of  blood  to  the  head.  His  remarks  were  the  outcome  of  his 
recent  serious  difference  with  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones — Mr. 
Shaw  having  reached  the  stage  where  he  feels  Mr.  Jones  looks 
upon  him  as  a  "diabolical  criminal  anarch."  To  such  a  "decora- 
tion with  the  flowers  of  political  invective,"  Mr.  Shaw  does  not 
object,  but  Mr.  Jones's  assurance  to  us  cf  undying  amity  on  the 
part  of  England  stirs  Mr.  Shaw  to  protest  in  a  letter  to  the 
London  Morning  Post. 

"When  he  assures  the  American  nation  that  'under  no  con- 
ceivable circumstances  could  his  countrymen  be  persuaded,  or 
duped,  or  forced  to  load  a  single  bullet  against  America,'  and  that 
'it  will  take  two  thousand  years  to  bring  them  into  war  with 
England,'  the  affair  changes  its  aspect.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere 
literary  slanging  match  between  two  playwrights  who  ought  to 
know  better  than  to  wash  their  entirely  clean  linen  in  public:  it  is 
an  exhibition  of  the  naive  sentimentality,  the  Arcadian  innocence 
of  history  and  diplomacy,  in  which  an  Englishman  of  conspicuous 
talent,  eminent  in  a  profession  which  has  for  its  first  qualification 
an  insight  into  human  nature,  can  be  led  up  to  the  cannon's 
mouth  in  the  full  conviction  that  he  is  following  the  star  of 
Bethlehem  through  a  pastoral  landscape  to  a  general  exchange  of 
Christmas  cards  in  a  Temple  of  Peace  and  Good- Will  to  all  men. 
And  we  know  too  well  the  hysterical  madman  he  will  become 
when  the  cannon  goes  off. 

"Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Last  June  the  Prime  Minister, 
invited  to  discuss  disarmament  with  the  United  States,  delivered 
himself  as  follows: 

"  'We  are  ready  to  discuss  with  American  statesmen  any  pro- 
posal for  the  limitation  of  armaments  which  they  may  wish  to 
set  out,  and  we  can  undertake  that  no  such  overtures  will  find  a 
lack  of  willingness  on  our  part  to  meet  them. 

"  'In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  very  life  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  also  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand — indeed, 
the  whole  Empire — has  been  built  upon  the  sea  power — and  that 
sea  power  is  necessarily  the  basis  of  the  whole  Empire's  existence. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  look  to  the  measures  which  our  security 
requires;  we  aim  at  nothing  more;  we  cannot  possibly  be  content 
with  less.' 

"I  immediately  pointed  out,  with  all  the  emphasis  I  was 
capable  of,  in  a  leading  London  daily  paper,  that  this  was  in 
effect  a  declaration  of  war  on  America,  to  mature  twenty  years 
hence.  This  warning  had  precisely  the  same  publicity  in  London 
and  in  America  as  the  subsequent  one  which  has  so  upset  Mr. 
Jones.  Hut  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  took  the  slightest  excep- 
tion to  it.  It  seemed  the  plainest  common  sense  here  that  En- 
gland's benevolent  disposition  towards  all  nations  must  be  Gon- 
dii ional  on  their  unquestioning  acceptance  of  her  possession  of  an 
irresistible  power  of  unlimited  blockade,  search,  seizure  of  cargo, 
detention  in  In  r  own  harbors  of  ships  of  all  nations,  belligerent 
or  non-belligerent — iu  short,  of  lethal  command  of  the  sea.  There 
is  no  secrecy  about  this  claim:  Mr.  Lloyd  <  leorge  keeps  shouting 
it  at  America,  at  Inland,  at  everyone  who  gives  him  an  excuse 
for  repeating  it." 

Mr,  Shaw,  after  a  brief  excursion,  cites  an  argument  of  Mr. 
Jones's  that  "America's  refusal  1"  come  to  Britain's  assistance 
lor  two  years  proved  the  depth  of  her  at  taohmenl  to  the  old  folks 

at     home."    "I    do    not     follow    the    logic    of    lllis,"    observes     \|r 
Shaw.      "Neither  OH  reflection,  will  Mr.  Jones."      P.  lit   he  proceeds 
to  tell  something  he  thinks  Mr.  Jones  oughl  to  know: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  America  and  Italy,  remaining 

neutral,  carried  on  business  as  usual,  including,  among  other- 
things,  their  trade  in  copper.  Bui  copper  sent  from  America  to 
1 1  iily  was  likely  to  find  its  way  to  Germany;  and  we  were  not 
taking  any  chances.  When  an  American  ship  came  through  the 
Straits  with  copper  in  her  we  hoiked  that  copper  out  of  her  and 
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dumped  it  on  the  quay  in  Gibraltar.  America  said  that  if  we  did 
not  at  leasl  pay  for  the  copper  the  distinction  between  our  pro- 
ceedings and  simple  piracy  would  not  be  apparent.  We  replied 
first  thai  we  never  had  paid  on  such  occasions,  and  never  would. 
And  thereby  we  came  within  measurable  distance  of  bringing  the 
United  States  into  the  war  on  the  (from  our  point  of  view 
wrong  side.  Fortunately,  the  Admiralty  department  in  charge  of 
the  matter  was  itself  in  charge  of  a  naval  officer  (his  services  have 
since  been  worthily  acknowledged)  who  had  more  common  sense 
than  the  politicians.  His  counsels  were  heeded,  and  the  danger 
was  averted,  all  the  more  easily  as  the  German  Navy  was  be- 
having in  the  same  way.  But,  as  the  question  was  not  perma- 
nently settled,  President  Wilson,  elected  (Mr.  Jones  may  have 
forgotten  this)  as  the 
man  who  kept  Amer- 
ica out  of  the  war,  and 
enabled  to  plunge  her 
into  it  against  his  man- 
date only  by  the  attack 
of  the  German  sub- 
marines on  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  included  in 
his  famous  fourteen 
points  the  freedom  of 
the  seas.  And  it  was 
his  subsequent  sacrifice 
of  that  point,  more  than 
any  other  single  circum- 
stance, that  broke  his 
influence  in  his  country. 
"The  sequel  was  in- 
evitable. The  lethal 
command  of  the  sea  is 
not  a  Right :  it  has  only 
to  be  nakedly  stated  to 
show  that  it  is  a  power 
and.  nothing  else.  To 
defend  herself  against 
it  America  began  build- 
ing a  fleet,  just  as  Ger- 
many had  done  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century. 
She  is  still  building  it; 
and  we  are  building  to 
keep  ahead  of  her.  Mr. 
Jones  may  rail  at  me 
with  all  the  license  of  an 
old  friend;  but  until  he 
can  rail  one  capital  ship 
off  the  stocks  here,  or  in 
America,  he  is  wasting 
his  ink.  I  repeat,  we 
are  heading  straight  for 
a  war  with  America  for  the  command  of  the  seas,  and  nothing 
can  avert  it  but  a  complete  renunciation  on  all  sides  of  that 
monstrous  pretension,  and  with  it  of  the  cowardly  dream  of 
al  solute  security.  We  must  learn  to  take  our  risks  like  other 
people,  insuring  them  as  far  as  possible,  not  by  a  competition  in 
anna  incuts,  which  increases  them  tenfold,  but  by  making  the 
country  proof  against  blockade  by  making  it  self-supporting.  The 
war  proved  that  armaments  can  be  improvised  when  we  are 
frightened  into  settling  about  the  work  in  earnest,  and  that  only 
the  improvised  armaments  are  up  to  date,  lint  it  also  proved 
thai  harvests  cannot  be  improvised." 

I  n  a  lew  lines  Shaw  gives  the  gist  of  his  quarrel  with  Mr.  Jones: 

"Shortly  after  the  (lerman  fiasco  (as  I  p.  rceived  it  to  be    al 

Liege  at   the  outset  of  the  war,  when  Mr.  .Jones  was  torn  l>y  the 

spectacle  of  the  British  lamb  struggling  in  the  claws  of  the  Prus- 
sian wolf,  I  told  him  bluntly  thai  England  was  the  most  formid- 
able fighting  Power  in  the  world,  and  that  Germany  had  not  a 

dog's  chance.  This  was  more  than  any  romantic  English  patriot 
could  >1and;  for  it  was  tantamount  to  denying  that  England  was 

the  little  sailor  in  Die  melodrama,  desperately  defending  himself 
at  fearful  odds  against  a  gigantic  and  murderous  assailant,  lie 
told  me  th;tft   England  was  his  mother,  and  that   I  had  kicked  her 

on  her  deathbed.    Not  sharing  his  anxiety  about  the  survival  of 

the  patient,  and  having  a  lively  recollection  of  the  kicking*  -he 
had  endured  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Jones  in  a  long  string  of  comedies, 
from  'Samts  and  Sinners'  to  'The  Triumph  of  the  Philistines,'  I 
llOWed  no  contrition ;  and  since  t  hen  Mr.  Jones  has  treated  me  as 
a  diabolical  criminal  anarch." 


AS   ROGERS  SAW    THE    INDIANS. 

This  and  the  one  represented  opposite  arc  from  the  collection  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  and  probably  express  the  highesl  Mights  of  the  sculptor's  imagination. 


WHERE  ARE  OUR  ROGERS  GROUPS? 

THE  WHIRLIGIG  OF  TIME  has  brought  back  to  us  our 
discarded  mid-Victorian  furniture,  but  we  may  have 
thought  we  had  outlived  Rogers  groups.  Not  such 
would  seem  to  be  the  case  if  Mr.  W.  P.  Eaton  gathers  many 
sympathizers  with  his  passion  for  these  flotsam  of  an  elder  day. 
Garrets  that  received  these  figured  stories,  when  the  ash  heap 
didn't,  may  still  yield  up  specimens  with  sound  heads  and  legs, 
enough  to  satisfy  those  who,  like  Mr.  Eaton  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  may  come  to  say,  "I  adore  Rogers  groups.    I  love 

all     they    stand    for." 
Deny  if*  you  can  that — 

1 '  They  are  honest  and 
honorable  art.  I  have 
one  in  my  study  now. 
Soon  I  am  going  to  begin 
collecting  them  before 
too  many  others  get 
ahead  of  me.  There  is  a 
man  in  New  York  who 
already  has  accumu- 
lated nearly  thirty  and 
holds  them  at  a  good 
figure  too.  Make  fun 
of  them  indeed!  Not 
until  1  make  fun  of  my 
grandfather  and  the 
Civil  War! 

"We  are  always  rais- 
ing a  great  hullabaloo 
about  native  drama. 
The  Theater  Guild  is 
mournfully  reasoned 
with  because  it  doesn't 
'discover'  American 

plays,  as  if  there  were 
some  special  healing  in 
native  art.  Personally 
1  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  there  is, 
tho  I  cannot  see  why 
the  Guild  shouldn't  be 
permitted  to  discover 
'Lilioni'  if  it  feels  so 
inclined.  There  are 
plenty  of  others  gun- 
ning for  the  Greal 
American  Drama.  But 
if  some  special  healing 
resides  in  a  native  drama,  a  native  literature,  just  why 
should  sculpture  withdraw  into  Bulfinch's  'Age  of  Fable'? 
What  effort  does  sculpture  make  to  be  native  or  vital  to  our 
everyday  lives?  To  be  sure,  a  few  generals  stand  about  our 
parks  and  squares,  and  Sunset  Cox  makes  forever  his  futile 
gesture  to  stop  a  Fourth  Avenue  car.  Rut  for  the  rest,  monu- 
mental or  domestic,  what  have  we?" 

"What  indeed?"  will  be  the  answer  when  we  are  thus  put.  to  it. 
Mr.  Eaton  rebukes  our  faint  Americanism  as  well  as  our  European 
subservience.  How  can  we  help  hugging  our  rescued  "groups" 
when  v\e  can  defy  the  scoffers  with  that  heart-appealing — "a 
poor  thing,  but.  mine  own!"  But  Mr.  Eaton  is  no  such  half- 
hearted patriot: 

"John  Rogers  of  Salem  may  not  have  been  a  Phidias.  In  fact, 
he  wasn't,  tho  some  of  his  work  is  far  better  Hum  most  of  his 
present  detractors  have  the  taste  or  knowledge  to  know.  But  he 
took  the  common  daily  facts  and  figures  of  the  American  life  of 
his  day,  made  honest  use  of  them  in  domestic  sculpture  and 
decoration,  and  sold  the  product  at  a  price  which  enabled 
thousands  to  buy.  His  earliest  group,  '  The  Slave  Market , '  was 
an  effective  document  in  a  great  moral  campaign.  His  Civil  War 
groups  touched  thousands  of  hearts.  His  'Country  Doctor' 
celebrated  simple  service  and  had.  in  the  dress  of  the  patient,  for 

instance,  much  beauty  of  line.     His  portrait  of  Joe  Jefferson  as 

*  Kip '  with  the  two  children  is  a  lively  and  charming  thing. 
What  actor  to-day,  I  wonder,  is  enough  beloved  in  anv  roll  to 
have  his  portrail    thus  sold  aboul   the  land'.'     And  how  nine!'  he 
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and  the  whole  theater  would  gain  in  influence  and  familiarity  if 
he  were  thus  celebrated ! 

"It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  the  Rogers  groups  because  they  'told 
a  story.'  But  why  shouldn't  they?  Doesn't  the  Laocoon  tell  a 
story?  Probably  popular  art  will  always  tell  a  story:  The 
point  is  that  John  Rogers  dared  to  make  statues  out  of  the  humble 
material  of  daily  life.  He  needed  neither  a  major-general  nor  a 
Greek  nymph.  He  showed  millions  of  Americans  (who  have 
now  forgotten  his  lesson)  that  art  and  decoration  need  not  be 
exotic,  but  can  be  intimately  connected  with  our  existence,  rising, 
in  fact,  from  it.  He  pointed  the  way  to  a  real  American  art  of 
sculpture,  tho  very  few  of  our  sculptors  have  had  the  vision 
and  the  courage  to  follow  him,  excepting  Fred  Remington,  and, 
of  late,  Miss  Eberle,  with  her  delightful 
bronzes  of  East  Side  children  at  play. 
Some  day,  when  we  wake  up,  we  shall 
"honor  John  Rogers,  not  laugh  at  him.'  " 


CHANGING  THE  AMERICAN 
NOTE  IN  MUSIC 

NOW  THAT  JAZZ  is  waning,  for 
such  is  the  report  put  forth, 
we  are  told  that  here  is  "tin 
American  note  in  music."  This  would 
of  course  disallow  all  previous  claims. 
Once  upon  a  time  the  real  American 
note  was  supposed  to  derive  from  Indian 
sources,  and  MacDowell  was  its  apo- 
theosis. A  writer  in  The  Chesterian, 
quoted  by  the  Musical  Leader  (Chicago), 
admits  that  "MacDowell,  better  than 
any  one  else,  succeeded  in  giving  noble 
musical  expression  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Red  Man."  "Rut  in  spite  of  his 
Indian  Suites,"  he  adds,  "ethnology 
and  Leipzig  could  have  done  as  much." 
Our  plantation  songs  are  the  next  can- 
didate for  the  honors  of  real  American 
folk  song.  But  the  same  writer  calls 
them  "nothing  but  Africanized  English 
melodies,  popular  in  the  days  of  the 
Colonists."  They  came  about  in  this 
way : 

"No  sooner  did  the  packet  bring  from 
London  a  consignment  of  new  publica- 
tions for  Messrs. Carnv.  Co. 's  Musical  Re- 
pository in  Philadelphia,  than  these 
shilling  sheets  sped  north  and  south. 
Floating  through  the  parlor  windows  of 
Georgia  and  Virginia  mansions,  such 
snatches  of  the  latest  Covent  Garden  or 
Royal  Circus  show  must  have  been 
quickly  seized  by  the  more  musical 
dwellers  in    the  slave  quarters.     It  is 

not  reasonable  to  believe  that 'My  heart  is  devoted,  dear  Mary, 
to  thee,'  one  of  Hook's  Vauxhall  songs  published  by  Anne  Bland 
before  1793,  and  clearly  recognizable  in  the  later  negrofied 
'Darling  Nelly  Gray,'  was  an  isolated  case.  No  matter  what 
insistent  advocates  may  say,  the  plantation  songs  of  the  South, 
•he  rich  store  of  peculiar,  tribal  melodies  of  the  Indian,  cannot 
be  regarded,  or  used,  as  foundation  for  true  American  music. 
They  are  foreign  elements  of  a  dead  past." 

But  still  in  the  opinion  of  Thi  Chrstcrian  there  is  an  American 
note  in  music,  tho  "for  the  present  at  least,  you  must  not 
seek  it  in  symphonies  and  grand  operas  made  in  America,"  for 
these  are  copies  of  European  compositions;  nor  need  you  expect 
to  find  now  or  ever  an  American  folk-music,  such  as,  for  instance, 
Russia,  Germany  or  Scandinaxia  have.  The  root  of  tin  real 
American  note  in  music  is  of  popular  contemporary  origin. 
"Its  cradle  is  the  vaudeville."  Whoever  the  musical  authority 
quoted  here  may  be,  Chicago's  leading  musical  journal  seem- 
to  accept  the  dictum,  and  finds  a  wry  face  useless: 


OUR    SOLDIERS    OF    THE    SIXT1F> 

The  work  of  John  Rogers,  who  "showed  mill 
of  Americans  .  .  .     that  art    and    decoration 
need  not  be  exotic    ' 


"Much  as  polite  academicians  may  decry  it,  much  as  the 
American  vassals  of  musical  Europe  may  turn  their  heads  in 
haughty  disdain,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  Messrs.  George  M. 
Cohan,  Irving  Berlin,  Louis  M.  Hirsch,  and  Jerome  Kern  (not 
very  Anglo-Saxon,  to  be  sure),  who  are  to-da3'  making  musical 
history  in  America. 

"The  development  of  popular  music  in  America  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  has  been  astounding.  While  Vienna,  Paris. 
and  London  have  succeeded  only  in  repeating,  over  and  over 
again,  the  formulas  of  Johann  Strauss,  Offenbach,  and  Sullivan, 
New  York  has  set  the  pace  with  tunes  that  have  captured  the 
world.  Why  not  acknowledge  that  the  war  has  produced  in 
music  nothing  more  typical  of  the  spirit  that  won  it,  than  the 

extraordinary  Mr.  Cohan's  superbly 
confident  'Over  There'?  Is  it  indeed  so 
trivial  and  trite  that  it  may  not  take  rank 
with  the  immortal  'Ca  ira'?  Compare 
with  it  the  senile  war-ditties  of  Messrs. 
Saint-Saens  and  Widor,  well-intentioned 
but  inadequate,  with  the  pathetically 
impotent  'Berceuse  Heroique'  of  the 
dying  Debussy,  or  the  spineless  'Ma- 
delon.'  There  was  the  American-made 
'Tipperary'  and  the  British  admoni- 
tion to  'Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burniug.' 
But  nothing  really  exprest  the  Allies' 
final  go-to-it-iveness  as  did  'Over 
There.' 

'The  key-note  of  American  popular 
music  is  optimism,  is  'punch.'  It  is 
the  healthy  negation  of  misery,  murder, 
and  metaphjsics.  Therefore  it  is  not 
unessential  to  the  white  race." 

Two  American  works  are  pointed  out 
as  containing  this  same  note: 


"Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  Arthur 
Shepherd,  one  of  America's  most  in- 
dependent composers,  wrote  a  piano 
sonata,  quite  remarkable  considering 
its  date.  It  contains  no  trace  of  negro 
or  Indian.  It  is  interesting  because  its 
last  movement  is  based  on  a  cowboy 
tune  that  Mr.  Shepherd  had  learned  to 
know  while,  as  a  young  man,  he  con- 
ducted a  vaudeville  orchestra  in  his 
home  town,  Salt  Lake  City.  That 
tune  is  autochthonal,  it  has  the  'punch.' 
A  more  recent  specimen  is  the  trio  for 
flute,  viola  and  piano  by  the  young 
Chicagoan,  Leo  Sowerby.  The  scherzo 
of  that  work  is  obviously  something 
that  can  be  described  only  as  American. 
It  has  no  counterpart  in  music.  Neither 
Dvorak  nor  Debussv  could  have  written 
it." 


COLLEGES  FOR  DISARM  WIKNT— 
Forty      colleges     had      representatives 
at     Princeton    on     October     26     speaking    in   behalf   of   more 
than    100,000   students   when  they    passed   a    resolution  of  ap- 
proval of   the  Anns  Conference,  with  this  injunction: 

"We  do  hereby  urge  upon  all  delegates  that  their  efforts  shall 
not  cease  until  some  solution  be  found  whereby  the  possibility 
of  war  may  be  minimized  and  whereby  at  least  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  vast  amount  of  energy  and  money  expended 
bj  the  nati  »ns  lor  armament  may  be  released  for  the  development 
rather  than  the  destruction  of  civilization  and  the  human  r. 
And  be  it  further  resolved 

"That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  intercollegiate  conference  that  the 
Washington  Conference  will  not  have  attained  its  object  i 
without  1 1)  A  settlement  of  the  Far  Eastern  question  based  upon 
princii  les  which  will  make  practicable  the  reduction  of  naval 
armaments,  i2)  an  agreement  to  suspend  all  present  programs 
for  naval  construction  and  to  undertake  no  further  expansion; 
(3)  an  agreement  to  reduce  substantial!  j-  the  present  naval 
strength  of  the  nations  convened." 


THE  "ENSLAVEMENT"  OF  THE  STEEL  STRIKERS 


PLAYING  A  LONE  AND  LOSING  HAND  in  their  strug- 
gle for  an  eight-hour  da\  as  against  the  two-shift,  system 
and  for  the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  the  steel  strikers 
of  1910  were  deserted  by  the  Church,  deprived  of  their  legal 
rights  by  the  civil  authorities,  and  generally  unfairly  treated  by 
the  press — such,  in  brief,  is  the  main  content  of  the  supplemen- 
tary reports  issued  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  the  Inter- 
church  World  Movement  and  just  published  in  book  form  by 
Ilarcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  under  the  title,  "Public  Opinion 
and  The  Steel  Strike  of  1919."  Altho  promises  of  reform  in  the 
steel  industry  were  re- 
ported to  have  been 
made  last  spring,  Heber 
Blankenhorn,  secretary 
of  the  Commission, 
declares  that  the  Corn- 
mission's  work  "is  just 
as  pertinent  as  it  was 
a  year  ago.  There 
has  been  no  funda- 
mental change  in  the 
conditions  reported  on. 
There  are  problems  in 
the  steel  industry,  no- 
tably the  twelve-hour 
day  and  the  denial  of 
collective  action  among 
the  workmen,  which 
will  not  down."  And 
to  all  those  who  have 
thought  of  the  Inter- 
church  Report  as  radi- 
cal, runs  the  foreword, 
"we  would  like  to  say 
that  every  condition  in 
the  steel  industry  which 
the  report  criticized  is 
remediable — and  reme- 
diable without  the  in- 
auguration of  anything 
i  resembling  social 

revolution.       There     is 

no  Improvement  which  we  suggest  which  the  leaders  of  the 
steel  industry  can  not  themselves  put  into  effect."  But  the 
Buffalo  Commercial  thinks  that  the  supplementary  reports  mix 
up  "a  moiety  of  truth  with  a  great  deal  of  assumption,*"  and 
declares  that  "nothing  will  be  gained  by  this  stirring  up  of  an 
old  affair  now."  On  the  other  hand,  a  St.  Louis  paper  asserts  that 
the  reports  "reveal  conditions  which  recall  France  under  the 
Capets  and  Russia  under  the  Romanoffs.  Human  beings  are  be- 
ing held  to  labor  under  restrictions  which  amount  to  virtual 
enslavement.    .   .   .    What     is    America    to    do    with    this    expose 

sponsored  by  disinterested  men  representing  a  religious  and 
benevolenl  movement?" 

( 'hief  among  the  evils  uncovered  by  the  (  '< >m mission  of  Inquiry 

and  recommended  for  federal  investigation  and  action  was  the 
spy  Bystem  maintained  by  the  steel  companies.     Documentary 

evidence-  consisting  of  spy  reports  and  letters  of  instruction  aro 
held  to  show  thai  in  the  main  the  spies  were  illiterate  and  unin- 
formed, that,  they  were  necessarily  biased  by  the  nature  of  their 


work,  and  that  in  one  case  they  were  instructed  to  stir  up  racial 
trouble  between  Serbians  and  Italians,  and  sometimes  acted  as 
agents  provocateurs.  In  fact,  the  spy  system  was  so  vast 
and  so  ramified  in  its  connections  that  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
itself  was  spied  upon,  the  spy  reporting  back  that  "there  are  a 
large  number  of  radicals  in  it."  This  "anonymous  special  re- 
port," listed  as  Document  A,  was  circulated  in  Pittsburgh  and 
elsewhere,  and  after  being  rehashed  and  printed  in  Industry, 
drew  from  a  manufacturer  the  remark  that,  if  true,  the  informa- 
tion would  cause  the  withdrawal  of  financial  support  from  the 

Interchurch  "by  many 
prominent       individu- 
als."      Finally,     upon 
representations    of    its 
untruth,  Document  A 
was  formally  wi  thdrawu 
from  circulation .    E  ven 
more  serious,  as  an  in- 
dignant   commentator 
views    them,    are    the 
charges  that  the  civil 
rights  of  many  people 
in  the   strike   districts 
were  violated,  that  the 
rights   of    free    speech 
were  denied  them,  and 
that  men   and   women 
were  ridden  down  and 
shot  by  State  troopers 
even  as  they  were  run- 
ning away.    The  report 
on  civil  liberties  finds 
"that  the   steel  strike 
made  thousands  of  citi- 
zens   believe    that    our 
institutions     are      not 
democratic      or       not 
democratically   admin- 
istered;  that  they  be- 
lieve that  local  magis- 
tratesand  police  aut  Ik  >r- 
ities  often  try  to  break 
Strikes,  and  that  State  and  Federal  authorities  help."    As  for  the 
Pittsburgh  papers,  it  is  stated  that  they  "maintained  an  almost 
unbroken  silence  regarding  the  actual  industrial  grievances  of  the 
.steel  workers  as  to  hours,  pay,  working  conditions,  and  the  lack 
of  means  to  confer  with  employers  concerning  such  matters,  not 
to  mention  housing  and  social  conditions."    Hardly  less  derelict 
to  their  duty,  if  is  said,  were  the  churches,  tho  it  seems  to  the 
Commission  "  that  the  criticism  can  better  be  leveled  at  the  gen- 
eral church  situation  throughout  the  country."    The  "long  day," 
referred  to  in  these  pages  on  March  19,  seems  still  to  be  the  crux 
of  the  situation,  and  the  following  letter  from  a  steel  worker  to  a 
bishop  is  quoted  in  The  Christian    Work  (undenominational)  as 
evidence  againsl    the  two-shift  system: 

"...  for,  my  dear  Bishop,  just  as  sure  as  tho  sun  !s  shining 
this  beautiful  afternoon,  unless  their  is  something  dono  by  our 
Government  to  abolish  this  twelve  hour  a  day  in  the  steel  indus- 
try, their  will  come  a  day  when  there  shall  be  trouble  hard  to 
combat  with,  I  pray  God  forbid  such  a  trouble,  but  what  can  you 


THE   INTER-STEEL  TRUST  MOVEMENT. 
As  seen  by  the  Interchurch  World  Movement. 

— Fitz patrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 
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expect  from  men  who  arc  tied  down  to  twelve  hours  a  day,  and 
no  chance  for  education,  and  has  not  time  to  give  his  soul  the 
proper  religious  training  that  we  all  need  to  help  make  the  world 
a  better  place  to  live  in,  these  men  become  hardened  and  are 
hard  to  deal  with  in  regards  to  their  soul's  salvation,  for  they 
have  not  got  the  time  under  the  twelve-hour  system  to  properlj 
take  advantage  of  any  educational  move  that  would  be  put  forth. 
I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  what  I  have  already  said 
is  true,  I  am  trying  hard  to  live  a  Christian  life,  I  love  my  Church 
and  I  love  my  prayer  meetings,  but  I  must  confess  that  when  I 
leave  my  home  in  the  morning  at  5:15  and  do  not  get  home  until 
6:30  at  night,  and  then  eat  my  supper  it  is  after  seven  and  I  am 
too  tired  to  get  ready  for  prayer  meeting,  and  then  I  must  be  in 
bed  at  nine  if  I  want  to  get  even  seven  hours  or  seven  and  one- 
half  hours  sleep,  for  I  have  to  get  up  at  4:20  to  get  breakfast 
and  take  a  car  at  5:30  to  go  to  work  to  be  their  at  six  a.m. 

"Now,  what  time  have  I  to  spend  with  my  family  under  such 
a  working  system,  where  is  the  time  for  night  school  if  I  wanted 
to  go?    Of  course  there  is  thousands  in  the  same  boat  as  I  am. 

"My  prayer  is  that  you  will  be  successful  in  seeing  that  humane 
beings  are  treated  as  humane  beings,  and  that  you  will  still  con- 
tinue on  to  try  and  have  the  Government  look  into  the  twelve 
hour  a  day  system." 

The  inquiry  into  the  steel  strike  "is  the  most  courageous  thing 
the  Church  has  done  in  the  history  of  our  country,"  says  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  which  is  among  several  secular  papers 
which  compliment  the  Interchurch  on  its  determined  stand  in 
publishing  the  supplementary  reports : 

"It  gives  religion  a  genuineness  and  significance  of  which  we 
had  despaired.  There  is  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  holding 
straight  to  its  goal  and  unafraid.  Gentlemen,  we  salute  you. 
You  have  gone  the  way  Christ  went — the  right  way,  but  the  way 
of  scorn.  What  does  it  matter  that  all  the  steel  people  and  their 
business  friends  have  canceled  their  subscriptions  to  the  Inter- 
church Movement?  What  does  it  matter  that  the  press  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  pulpits  of  Pittsburgh  failed  us  in  a  needy  hour? 
Those  things  are  as  nothing  to  the  great  fact  that  the  Church 
lias  arisen  in  the  primitive  vigor  and  stands  with  God's  children." 

It  is  evident  from  the  Interchurch  report  that  the  newspapers 
of  Pittsburgh  fell  down  on  the  job  of  getting  the  news  about  the 
steel  strike  of  1919,  agrees  the  New  York  World.  "It  was  then- 
business  to  learn  the  numbers  of  men  on  strike  and  their  attitude 
toward  the  companies,  as  well  as  the  methods  used  by  the  com- 
panies to  break  the  morale  of  the  unions."  And  in  another  edi- 
torial the  same  paper  declares :  "The  denial  of  liberties  is  as  un- 
American  as  syndicalism,  and  a  much  more  immediate  danger." 
"  The  seven-day  week  with  a  twelve-hour  day,  the  eighteen  hours 
of  continuous  labcr  at  the  change  of  shifts,  and  the  absolute  mas- 
tery which  enables  this  industry,  alone  among  the  employers  of 
America,  to  enforce  such  conditions,  are  impossible  to  justify  or 
excuse,"  asserts  the  Chicago  Journal.  "While  these  abuses  re- 
main, the  industry  which  profits  by  them  has  not  much  chance 
of  convincing  the  people  of  its  innocence  in  other  matters." 

But  the  opinions  represented  in  these  reports  are  personal,  not 
of  the  Church,  declares  The  Continent  (Presbyterian),  which 
thinks  that  the  documentary  and  suggestional  values  drawn  from 
the  compilations  are  in  no  wise  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the 
title  page  of  the  book  carries  the  names  of  nine  eminent  church- 
men as  members  of  a  commission  named  to  inquire  into  this 
strike.    Instead, 

"The  reports  rest  for  then  real  meaning  wholly  on  the  names 
of  their  individual  authors;  their  authority  is  the  authority  of 
their  respective  writers.  In  no  sense  can  they  be  looked  on  as 
church  deliverances.  The  only  way  in  which  such  matters  could 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Church,  even  representatively,  would  lie 
through  the  official  appointment  of  eminent  church  leaders  who 
could  and  would  take  the  time  to  carry  forward  all  needful  inves- 
tigations by  their  own  personal  examination.  But  the  commis- 
sion appointed  to  look  into  the  steel  strike  ne\  er  even  considered 
that  method  of  procedure;  it  immediately  hired  professional 
researchers,  none  of  whom  were  persons  of  reputation  in  the  re- 
ligious world  and  at  least  some  of  whom  were  totally  out  of  touch 
with  the  Church.  This  kind  of  inquiry  was  not  without  use. 
But  to  call  it  a  church  investigation  of  the  steel  strike  was  and 
is  preposterous." 


THE  FAULTS  OF  PHILANTHROPY 

DOES  PHILANTHROPY  do  much  more  than  tinker  with 
the  needs  of  suffering  humanity,  palliating  a  surface  sore 
instead  of  removing  the  deep-seated  causes  of  disease'.' 
None  will  deny  that  the  Good  Samaritan  has  his  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  we  are  not  placing 
a  too  heavy  responsibility  on  this  agency.  After  viewing  the 
"perfect  orgy"  of  charitable  activity  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  Cornelia  J.  Cannon  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  too  much 
dependence  is  being  placed  on  private  giving,  that  philanthropy 
operated  as  a  state  function  would  be  of  more  permanent  value 
than  the  application  by  individual  charities  of  temporary  poul- 
tices to  the  various  maladjustments  of  the  poor.  Various  defects, 
in  her  opinion,  characterize  the  present  system  of  remedial 
effort,  and  she  discusses  them  in  a  thought-provoking  article 
in  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  In  the  first  place,  thinks  this  writer, 
who  is  the  wife  of  the  George  Higginson  professor  of  physiology 
in  Harvard  University,  the  apparently  solid  support  of  philan- 
thropic societies  has  been  showing  signs  of  giving  way;  there  is 
"a  revolt  of  the  giving  public"  which  may  herald  a  "moral 
revolution."  Other  criticisms  of  existing  charities  are  their 
"intense  jealousy,"  each  "having  an  almost  fanatical  sense  that 
it  holds  the  key  to  human  regeneration,"  and  their  reluctance  to 
cease  functioning  when  the  need  is  past,  thus  leaving  an  incubus 
on  the  community.  Moreover,  argues  the  writer,  it  is  not 
feasible  that  we  should  depend' on  small  philanthropies  to  keep 
the  great  machine  going,  and  it  is  impossible  that  we  should 
continue  to  be  "mendicants  for  their  bounty."     But — 

"The  major  indictment  against  philanthropy  is  that  it  has 
ignored  the  opportunities  democracy  offers  for  reforms  from 
within.  It  has  distracted  our  minds  and  attention  from  com- 
munity responsibility  for  the  removal  of  social  defects.  It  has 
encouraged  us  to  leave  reforms  to  the  activity  of  self-appointed 
groups.  Its  reforms  have  tended  to  be  superficial,  because  it 
has  everywhere  selected  for  its  leaders  those  interested  in 
philanthropy,  but  not  in  democracy.  The  typical  lover  of  his 
kind  mil  pour  out  money  for  the  starving  Chinese,  tho  he  may 
hesitate  to  contribute  to  campaign  expenses  for  public-school 
associations.  The  novice  can  catch  the  thrill  of  teaching  folk- 
dancing  to  the  tenement-house  child  or  distributing  bread 
tickets  to  the  poor;  but  an  offer  to  pay  the  expenses  for  a  board 
of  health  'clean-up  campaign'  requires  imagination  of  a  different, 
order." 

All  types  of  community  effort  lie  at  hand — boards  of  health, 
school  committees,  overseers  of  the  poor,  courts,  probation 
systems,  hoards  of  parole,  poorhouses,  dispensaries,  parks  and 
playgrounds,  with  many  others — "yet  how  few  philanthropists 
try  loyally  to  work  out,  their  problems  through  this  wealth  of 
agencies  before  organizing  associations  of  their  own."  Of 
course  there  is  a  place  for  the  philanthropist;  hut  his  concern  is 
with  those  social  responsibilities  not  yet  assumed  by  all,  to 
study  existing  evils  and  to  practise  temporary  demonstrations 
of  improved  methods  of  combating  them.  How.  then,  shall  the 
philanthropic  instinct  function'.'  What  is  our  moral  respon- 
sibility to  our  brothers,  fortunate  and  unfortunate  alike? 

"If  we  give  the  best  education  we  can  to  every  citizen,  if  we 
keep  the  community  health  at  the  highest  possible  level,  and 
provide  ample  opportunities  for  innocent  pleasure;  if  we  strength- 
en the  churches  and  safeguard  working  conditions  in  our  in- 
dustries; if  we  provide  the  most  favorable  environment  that  lie- 
within  our  power,  can  not  we  trust  the  individual  to  work  out 
his  own  destiny?  Even  (hose  social  workers  who  devote  most 
time  and  attention  to  work  with  the  individual  find  that  the 
problem  of  human  difficulty  is  largely  one  of  faulty  character. 
Is  not  the  remedying  of  that  defect  beyond  the  power  as  well  :i 
the  province  of  anj  self-constituted  group  in  i he  community? 
Must  we  not  leave  those  changes  to  the  interplay  of  the  influ- 
ences of  a  man's  family,  church,  friends,  teachers,  ami  fellow 

workmen,  in  an  environment  a-  wholesome  for  all  of  u-  as  our 
united  efforts  can  make  it?  The  new  keeper  of  his  brother  is 
the  man  who  looks  to  bettering  his  home  town,  not  to  giving  his 
old  coat  to  the  beggar.     At  the  Judgment  Seat  wo  may  be  asked, 
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What  did  you  do  i"  improve  your  city  government?'  and  not  be 
allowed   to  introduce  evidence   as   to  our  distribution  of   the 
ps  from  our  table.     Our  task  is,  not  buttressing  the  weak- 
ness of  our  fellows  with  our  strength,  but  organizing  the  energies 
of  man  to  reconstrucl  his  world." 

The  argumenl  "shoots  straight  at  the  greatest  of  philanthro- 
pies, the  Church. *'  says  The  Christian  Register  (Unitarian). 
'"To-day  we  hav<  a  degree  of  ignorance  about  our  business  as 
world-savers  that  causes  wrestling  among  the  seers  and  true 
workers  of  God.  Church  people  put  religion  largely  on  a  charity 
basis,"  and  "so  long  as  we  are  satistied  with  our  status  as  (lood 
Samaritans,  we  shall  deny  Mrs.  Cannon's  challenge  that  we 
become  Social  Christians."  Her  conclusion  that  the  philan- 
thropist's contribution  must  be  experimental  work  is  sound. 
agrees  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine  in  The  Survey  (New  York);  but 
her  illustrations  are  not  convincing.  "There  are  philan- 
thropies which  cling  to  work  which  could  be  better  done  by  the 
state  or  which  might  be  abandoned.  The  anti-tuberculosis 
societies  are  not  among  them.  In  an  extraordinary  degree  they 
avoid  tliis  very  pitfall.  They  have  been  creating  the  public 
opinion  which  demands  efficient  public  health  service  and 
adequate  appropriations;  but  their  pioneer  work,  as  they  well 
know,  is  not  yet  done." 


NO  "MURDER"  IN  THE  COTTON  MILLS 


Wi 


'EARY  WOMEN  CARRYING  BABIES  in  arms 
into  the  mills"  is  nowhere  seen  in  the  factories  of 
the  South,  declares  Cotton,  an  Atlanta  monthly 
journal  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  indignantly 
repudiating  the  charge  of  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  that  "murder"  is  being  done  in 
the  Southern  cotton  factories.  On  the  contrary,  a  great  deal  of 
welfare  work  for  their  employees  is  being  done  by  the  mills,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  told,  the  workers  generally  fared 
better  during  the  crisis  of  inflation  than  the  public  at  large. 
In  preparing  some  statistics  a  year  ago  it  was  necessary  to  send 
out  a  questionnaire,  whose  answers  are  apropos  to  the  discussion 
started  by  Mr.  Gompers,  and  are,  therefore,  reprinted  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  cotton  journal.  Of  the  344  mills  that  replied  to  that 
questionnaire,  89  per  cent,  have  their  own  villages;  49  per  cent, 
their  own  schools;  19  per  cent,  operate  textile  classes;  10  per  cent, 
have  industrial  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s;  14  per  cent.  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s;  15 
per  cent,  have  hospitals;  9  per  cent,  have  lunch-rooms  or  cafe- 
terias; 29  per  cent,  have  baseball  clubs:  25  per  cent,  have  motion- 
picture  theaters,  and  27  per  cent,  operate  general  stores.  Where 
the  mills  conduct  the  general  store  it  is  usually  the  practise  to 
sell  at  prices  below  the  other  merchants  in  the  nearby  com- 
munities, and  in  some  instances  necessities  and  staple  goods 
arc  sold  at  cost.  During  August  of  the  present  year  more  de- 
tailed figures  on  housing  practises  among  the  Georgia  mills 
became  available.  Eighty  of  the  100  mills  in  the  State  are  cov- 
ered by  the  report.  These  mills,  we  are  told,  employ  in  normal 
times  27,443  operatives,  of  which  19,258,  or  70  per  cent.,  live  in 
houses  owned  by  the  mills.  The  percentage  would  have  been 
much  greater,  it  is  said,  if  all  the  mills  could  have  been  included, 
a-  many  not  included  in  the  report  are  country  or  small-town 
mills,  and  practically  all  of  these  house  their  workers.     However, 

"Of  the  19,258  operatives  under  consideration,  1,726  have  free 
rent;  188  pay  12' _>  cents  per  room  per  week:  1,052  pay  20  cents; 
8,315  pay  2.">  cents;  145  pay  27 '  •>  cents;  2,701  pay  30  cents; 
1,137  pay  '■'<■>  cents;  1,070  pay  :'>7  '  ,  cents;  890  pay  50  cents; 
.")()  pay  55  cents;  \\>~>  pay  60  cents;  288  pay  75  cents,  and  L,496 
pay  $1.00. 

"<  'onsidering  the  entire  27, 1  \'.'>  workers,  3,2 10,  or  1 1.8  percent., 

pay  for  water,  while  the  oilier  24,197,  or  88.2  per  cent.,  gel  their 
water  free.  Electric  lights  in  1  he  home  are  furnished  wit  houl  cost 
to  9,180  workers,  while  18,263  pay  for  lights;  10. li  per  cent,  have 
no  garden  space,  while  so.}  per  cent,  are  provided  with  free 
garden  free    pasturage  facilities  for  a  cow  aro  furnished 


00.12  per  cent.,  while  127  per  cent,  pay  50  cents  a  month,  1.27 
per  cent,  pay  SI. 00  a  month,  1.64  per  cent,  pay  $2.00  per  season, 
and  26.7  per  cent,  are  furnished  no  pasturage. 

"In  these  days  of  high  fuel  costs,  the  question  of  winter  coal 
is  one  that  makes  the  householder  groan.  In  this  connection  it  it, 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  our  friends,  the  general  public,  that  11,579 
of  these  workers  are  furnished  coal  at  actual  cost  to  the  mill; 
1,650  gel  coal  from  the  mill  at  $4.00  per  ton;  205  at  $5.00  a  ton: 
050  at  so. oo  a  ton;  435  at  36.50  a  ton;  125  at  $0.75  a  ton;  875  at 
$7.00  a  ton;  1,000  at  $7.50  a  ton;  740  at  $S.()0;  2,775  at  $8.50; 
1,470  at  $9.00:  and  10S  at  $10.00  a  ton.  The  balance  of  these 
workers  were  supplied  no  coal.  These  prices  are  what  was  paid 
last  winter,  .lust  incidentally,  Mr.  General  Public,  what  did  you 
pay?  Atlanta  retail  prices  began  at  $9.25  in  March,  1920,  the 
low  point  of  the  year,  and  gradually  increased  to  around  $10.00. 

"Seventy  of  the  SO  mills  under  discussion  have  made  no  change 
in  rental  rates  for  workers'  homes  since  1914;  six  have  decreased 
rentals  slightly;  and  four  have  increased  rates  about  12  per  cent, 
in  the  same  period." 

A  telephone  inquiry  to  the  New  York  headquarters  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  elicits  the  confirming  in- 
formation that  conditions  in  the  Southern  cotton  mills  are  much 
improved,  and  that  no  recent  investigation  by  the  Association 
has  been  considered  necessarv. 


THE  CLERGY'S  NEED  OF  CRITICS 

PREACHERS  NEED  "FOOLOMETERS"  to  tell  them 
what  is  in  the  public  mind  concerning  themselves,  we  are 
told,  just  as  much  as  Lord  Palmerston  thought  he  needed 
one  when  he  was  Prime  Minister  and  found  the  cares  of  state 
heavy  on  his  hands.  That  British  statesman  once  exprest  a 
wish  for  a  "foolometer"  who  would  mingle  with  the  common 
people  and  report  back  to  him  what  they  thought  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  writings  and  utterances,  and  thus  warn  him  against 
mistakes.  To-day,  however,  every  public  man  has  his  "fool- 
ometer," or  register  of  popular  opinion,  in  the  daily  press.  Not 
so  with  the  bishops  and  clergy,  laments  The  Churchman 
(Episcopal),  which  believes  they  would  do  well  to  employ  such 
a  searcher  for  lay  opinion,  "for  if  there  is  any  body  of  public 
servants  who  are  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  their  real  merits  in  the 
eyes  of  other  men,  and  even  of  their  parishioners,  it  is  the 
clergy."  Few  people,  we  are  told,  ever  tell  a  minister,  with 
"journalistic  frankness,"  what  is  the  matter  with  him.  The 
trouble,  as  The  Churchman  sees  it,  is  that — 

"Clergymen  are,  as  a  whole,  very  autocratic.  Their  autocracy 
takes  the  form  of  wanting  to  do*  the  job  alone,  and  not  taking 
counsel.  Especially  not  taking  criticism.  We  wonder  how  many 
rectors,  after  they  have  been  in  a  new  parish  for  a  year,  call  to- 
gether some  of  their  parishioners,  or  go  to  them  singly,  with  some 
such  question  as  this:  'Now,  we  have  been  together  long  enough 
for  you  to  know  mo  and  my  methods.  How  do  you  think  I  could 
do  the  job  better?  How  could  my  preaching  become  of  more 
help?  How  could  I  administer  the  parish  more  effectively?  I 
shall  not  promiso  to  follow^  your  advice,  but  I  want  to  know  how 
things  look  to  you.' 

"•  Every  rector  gets  those  questions  answered  without  putting 
them — wo  hear  the  objection.  But  does  he?  Has  he  an  accu- 
rately recording  foolometor?  Does  he  really  know  all  the  if  he 
mtlji  wouldn'ts  there  are  being  whispered  in  the  parish?  He 
should  humbly  want  to  know  them.  They  would  shock  him  if 
he  did  know'  them. 

"Wo  are  not  thinking  of  the  sparingly  successful  ministries 
nor  of  the  dead  failures.  Wo  even  have  in  mind  the  rectors  who 
are  so  deeply  beloved  by  their  parishioners.  A  dexterous  fool- 
ometer could  learn  a  good  deal  which  might  lastingly  benefit 
even  the  much  beloved  rectors.  They  have  queer  ways  about 
them  which  are  spoken  of  in  a  whisper  in  the  sacristy,  the  choir 
room,  and  on  the  sidewalk  after  church.  The  foolometer  ought 
to  be  within  hearing  when  a  parishioner  says-  'He  seems  to  bo 
preaching  just  one  idea  all  this  year.  I  know  the  minute  he  an- 
nounces his  te\l  uhal  he  is  going  to  say.'  or,  '!  wish  he  would 
teach  us  something  about  Christianity.  His  sermons  are  just 
topical  essays.' 

"We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  clergy  need  a  fool- 
ometer more  than   Lord  I'almerslon  needed  one." 
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I've  done  my  stunt  and  in  my  hunt 

I  had  most  lively  rambles. 
I  caught  this  turk — a  good  day's  work- 

And  also  got  my  Campbell's! 


ifTDMATQ 


rJ0sEPHGAMPBELLG0M 

Camden, n.j-.u. 5 


*"*K    RFr      NOS     *  IS  -'. 


Leading  the  dinner! 

Bring  to  the  year's  Big  Feast  your  liveliest  appetite. 
Lead  off  with  a  glowing  plate  of  Campbells  Tomato 
Soup  !  Every  taste  of  it  is  like  so  much  summers 
sunshine,  quickening  your  pleasure  and  putting  you  in 
the  happiest  mood  to  enjoy  the  great  Thanksgiving 
bird. 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

is  the  rich  tonic  blend  of  the  pure  juices  and  fruity 
parts  of  luscious,  full-ripe  tomatoes,  smooth  creamery 
butter,  pure  granulated  sugar,  dainty  herbs,  spices  and 
other  ingredients,  all  prepared  with  finished  skill.  No 
dinner  is  so  elaborate  that  it  does  not  gain  added 
charm  from  this  famous  soup. 

12  cents  a  can 


Delightful  variety  in 
Campbell's  Soups 


Asparagus 

Mulligatawny 

Bean 

Mutton 

Beef 

Ox-Tail 

Bouillon 

Pea 

Celery 

Pepper  Pot 

Chicken 

Printanier 

Chicken  Gum 

bo 

Ok 

ra 

Tomato 

Consomme 

Tomato-Ckra 

Julienne 

Vegetable 

Mock-Turtle 

Vegetable-Beef 

Veimicelli 

T 

omato 

Your  grocer 

can 

supply  any 

of 

th 

ese 

soups 

I 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


/  nsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


RUMORS  of  political  turbulence  come 
out  of  India,  l>ut  not  much  news  of 
definite  fact.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  visit 
to  the  Indian  Empire  will  concentrate  the 
eyes  of  thousands  on  tliis  Eastern  land. 
Therefore  this  expression  of  self-determina- 
tion which  we  find  in  The  Modern  Revu  w 
(  aleiitta    is  of  more  than  literary  interest  : 

THE  CRY  OF  THE  MOTHER  TO  THE 
INDIAN  YOUTH 

H-»  Sister  Nivedita  of  Kk.-V. 

Sons  of  the  Indian  past,  awake! 

From  Jagannath  to  Dwarkanath, 
From  Kedarnath  to  Comorin, 

Are  ye  not  One? 

In  your  to-day  lives  all  the  greatness  of  the  past. 
Awake  then  and  arise! 
Struggle  ye  on  and  stop  not  till  the  goal   is 
reached. 

Marshal  ye  in  your  armies, 
March  forth  in  your  hosts, 

Are  ye  not  One'.' 
Children  of  one  motherhood, 
Nurslings  of  one  laud, 
Brethren  of  a  single  home, 
Are  j  e  not  One? 

Sons  of  Bengal,  Heir-,  of  ancient  Magadh. 
The  one-time  center  of  a  ring  of  sovereigns. 
You  who  sent  forth  the  word  that  bred  strong 
peoples, 
You    who   bore  gospels   East    and    North   and 
South, 

You  who  created  scriptures  and  made  groat 
learning. 
Shall  ye  be  nought. 

My  children  of  Bengal! 
I.o,  the  past  lives  in  you' 
Are  ye  not  One* 

s.,i,s  of  Ajodhya,  children  of  Benares, 

Dwellers  in   far-famed   shrines  and   royal 
towns, 
Awaken  and  arise!     In  you  lives  all  your  past1 

Are  you  not  One.' 
Sim-  of  Gurus!       People  of  the  Prophet. 

children  of  heroes,  strong  and  austere! 
Even  are  ye  One! 

Rajput,  Mahrata,  Sikh,  Mussulman  and  Dravid, 
Is  not  your  past  yours? 
tear  not  machines! 

^SSert  the  mind  that   lues  in  you: 
include,  create,  assault  and  take  bj  might 
The  strongest  dtj  of  the  mind  of  man. 
lie  not  content  to  crawl 
Bui  leap  j  e  high 


Nothing  since  the  end  of  hostilities  is 
calculated  to  tune  the  Bingers  of  our  land 
like  the  burial  of  the  Unknown  Soldiers. 
While  we  wait  lor  these  we  offer  an  Kut^isli 
tribute  which  accompanies  the  wreath 
broughl  by  Mrs.  McCudden  in  behalf 
of  the  bereaved  British  mothers.  On  the 
chesl  containing  it  is  a  Bilver  plate  upon 
which  the  line-  are  engraved : 

01  R  l  \k\u\\  \  SOLDIEB 

111       A  It  I  1 1  I    II      \|    UIII.IIIM       t'lJ/l    \K 

These  wen-  no  leagues  so  woarj  bul  he  came 

I  his  -on  of  thine,  nor  an)    seas  loo  wide. 

i.i  i  mi  ii  remember  it  and  bow  he  died. 

I.o'  fUCh  a-   ihis  laj   down   l>\    Marathon. 

\ nd  now  he  keeps  their  souls   proud  company, 
\n«l  Wrings  the  brave  the  Fragrance  of  fcnj  name 
Who  tells  somewhere  bow  llbertj  lives  on 
Crii  -  one  neJ  mora  on  Liberty's  fair  page 

Oh,  Splendid  he  this  unknown  thai    e   gone, 

\iiniica.  on  such  high  embassage! 


Wall  Street  in  verse  suggests  the  sol- 
emn meditative  muse,  moralizing  on  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes  and  the  predestined 
late  of  the  worshipers  of  Mammon.  Bui 
in  the  New  York  World  a  writer  presents  an 
impression  of  The  Strict  which  is  vivid  tho 
jerky,  symbolizing  perhaps  the  heat  of 
ticker  tape  as  it  hears  forth  its  message 
from  ten  to  three. 

WALL  STREET 

By  Jack    Phaser 

The  Grand  Canyon  of  Commerce. 

Stone  buildings  and  granite  faces. 

silk  hats  and  shattered  nerves. 

Curbs  of  uncurbed  greed. 

To  the  winner     heaven. 

To  the  loser — hell. 

To  the  clerk—  10  to  3. 

A  temple  by  day. 

A  tomb  by  night. 

Wall  Street — the  public's  dream. 

Citybound  people  are  so  apt  to  forget 
the  sky  that  a  reminder  like  James  Ste- 
phens's from  "Irish  Poets  of  Today"  (Dut- 
lon's)  is  suitable  to  us  as  well  as  to  Dublin. 
To  ns  of  skyscrapers,  especially: 

IN  DUBLIN  TOWN 

By  Jambs  Stephens 

In  Dublin  town  the  people  see 
Gorgeous  clouds  sail  gorgeously; 
They  are  liner.  1  declare. 
Than  the  clouds  of  anywhere. 

A  swirl  of  blue  and  red  and  green. 
A  stream  of  blinding  gold,  a  sheen 
From  silver  hill  and  pearly  ridge 
Comes  each  evening  on  the  bridge. 

So  when  you  walk  in  a  held,  look  down. 
Lest  you  tramp  on  a  daisy's  crown; 
But  in  a  city  look  always  high 
And  watch  the  beautiful  clouds  go  by. 


Now  and  then  something  like  the  follow- 
ing drops  from  the  peii  of  Hardwicke  Nevin 

and  we  rejoice  thai  We  preserve  still  some 
of  the  magical  music  of  Keats.  This  is  in 
ScribiH  i'  s." 

WANDKKLUST 

Hv   Hardy  icke  Nevin 

l  think  I  shall  go  searching  soon 

(When  Nighl-in-the- Woods  lets  down  her  hair) 

I  pen  impassioned  peaks,  thai    rear 

Their  bosoms  to  the  proffered  moon: 

Kir,   pressing  through  the  morning  light, 
I  nwaveting  winds  reach  far  and  wide 
Like  lingers  on  the  stars,  lo  hide 
Their  restless  beaut]    out   of  sight  : 

I  shall  go  searching  Btar  to  star 
Ucyond  the  far  horizon — O 
I   shall  go  searching  'til  I  Know. 
W  ho  is  It   calls  me,  from  afar 

Tho  beaut. \    break  along  (he  heart 

\nd  brim  the  tnargont  of  the  soul: 

And  lightning  hurl  its  burning  dart 
lte\  olid   I  he  sim   (jl  's  aureole; 

Ami  wonder  tnoi e  n It hin  the  braip 

I  n  little  waves  of  grow  ing  fears 
And  thunder  moan  among  the  rain. 
\inl  roll   the  music  of  the  spheres 

I  shall  go  searching  Something  Par; 

I    shall  not    rest    nor  lie  content 

\\  ii  h  Sorrow  in  her  bat  I  lement 

I  .on  l  he  night .      I  am  I  he  star 


Amongst  all  the  raucous  iconoclasm,  the 
brazen  poetic  log-rolling  of  the  present, 
some  lingerer  of  an  earlier  day  has  the 
courage  to  speak  up.  like  Sir  Owen  Seaman 
of  Punch,  for  his  gods;  and  the  chorus,  if 
diminishing,  reechoes  amen! 

•THE  GONDOLIERS" 

By   O.  S. 

lAfter  assisting  at  the  first  night  of  the  new 
Oii.m-:i<T-and-Si- i.i.i  van  revival. J 

You  may  boast  of  your  Georgian  birds  of  song 
And  say*  that  never  was  stuff  so  strong: 
That  its  note  of  genius  simply  mocks 
At  yester-ceiilury's  feeble  crocks, 
And  floods  the.  Musical  Comedy  stage 
With  the  dazzling  art  of  a  peerless  age. 
But  for  delicate  grace  and  dainty  wit. 
For  words  and  melody  closely  knit, 
Your  best  purveyors  of  mirth  and  joy 
Were  never  in  sight  of  the  old  Savoy: 
They  never  began  to  compete,  poor  dears. 
With  Gii.HKHT-and-Sti.i.ivAN-'s  Gondoliers. 

For  me.  as  an  out-of-date  Victorian. 

Prehistoric  and  dinosaurian, 

I  hardly  feel  that  I  dare  reflect 

On  the  art  of  the  day  with  disrespect; 

Hut  if  any  one  asks  me.  "  Who'll  survive — 

The  living  dead,  or  the  dead-alive? 

Which  of  the  two  will  be  last  to  go — 

The  Gondoliers  or  the  latest  show?" 

1  wouldn't  give  much  for  the  latter's  chance; 

That  is  the  view  that  I  advance, 

Trusting  the  public  to  bear  me  out 

(The  good  from  the  bad  they're  quick  to  sever); 
Of  tins  I  nurse  no  manner  of  doubt. 
"No  probable,  possible  shadow  of  doubt, 

No  possible  doubt  whatever." 


The  art  of  Irving  Berlin  gave  us  one  of 
our  popular  war  songs  exprest  in  the 
doughboy's  vernacular,  "0  how  I  hate  to 
yet  up  in  the  morning!"  The  sentiment  is 
I  he  same  the  world  over  tho  it  some- 
limes  <jet  a  loftier  expression  as  this  from 
the    Westminster  Gazette  (London): 


1IORA  NOVISSIMA 

Mv  Aiinn  u  ii.  TuKvoi.  Benson 

O  blessed  hour,  compact  of  till  delight, 
Lost  in  the  j  awning  deeps  of  dim  regret 

Full   of  rich   dreams,    that    soared   o'er    Natures 
night 
To  empyrean  heights,  uncharted  yet — 

Slain  by  the  ruthless  hands  of  War  and  Want, 
A  gleaming  form,  drowned  in  some  Hellespont 


Or  Clyde,  or  Suez,  or  the  broad  North  Sea. 

Or  lost  in  roaring  workshops  of  the  world! — 
O!  who  will  lead  me  joyous  back  to  thee'.' 

W  hen  will  Life's  battle-flags  in  peace  he  furled? 

When  will  return  the  glorj  of  your  prime. 

Prone  and  profound.  O  World.  O  Life.  O  Tinu '.' 
To  .some  dim  bourne  thy  spirit   passed  awa\. 

Not  after  many  a  summer,  like  the  swan. 
I  tut  in  the  dawning  01  a  summer  da\ 

Par-folded  mists  and  gleaming  halls  of  Dawn! 
Ye  have  no  more  the  magic  known  of  old . 

Coldlj  the  rosj  shadows  bathe  me.  cold. 

*  *  -s 

iii  Mondaj  is  a  joyaunce  rlchlj  left 

\nd  il   is  lair,  and  fairer  than  thai  word), 
With  croon  whereof 'Life's  echoes  were  bereft, 

Sweet  as  the  pipe  of  half-awakened  bird 
— O  clocks'     ()  silent   hooters!  blest  are  ye, 
That     brings    my    long-lost     mornirig-hour-in-betl 
again  to  mm- 
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Win  your  battles 

the  day  before 

they  happen 


IT  was  the  night  before  the  finals.     The  runner-up  did 
nothing  but  talk  to  his  friends  about  his  chances  the 
next  day.     He  slept  very  little  that  night.     The  cham- 
pion took  his  mind  off  the  next  day's  contest  by  playing 
cards  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  retired  without  a  worry. 

The  champion  won  the  match  easily,  or  rather  the  run- 
ner-up lost  it.  He  was  defeated  by  his  own  nervousness. 

In  business,  as  in  sport,  successful  men  and  women  know 
that  the  right  kind  of  play  is  as  important  as  the  right  kind 
of  work.     Invariably  they 

Play  cards  for  wholesome  recreation 

They  find  that  a  well-played  game  of  cards  not  only 
relieves  the  mind  of  all  the  troubles  of  the  past  or  to  come, 
but  also  recreates  the  very  faculties — concentration,  mem- 
ory, perception — that  are  most  needed  for  the  next  day's 
problems.  Play  cards  often,  be  a  good  player,  and  you 
will  be  more  expert  in  every  thing  else. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "The  Official  Rules  of  Card  Games' 
giving  complete  rules  for  300  games  and  hints  for  better 
playing.    Check  this  and  other  books  wanted  on  coupon. 
Write  name  and  address  in  margin  below  and  mail  with 
required  postage  stamps  to 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Company 
Dept.  B-2   Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.,  Manufacturers  of 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING  CARDS 

Also  Congress  Playing  funis      Art  Backs      Gold  Edges 


.* 


Auction  Pitch  at  a  Glance 


PLAYERS— 4  to  7. 
RANK  OF  CARDS- 


Best  4  or  5  hand. 
-A  (high)  to  2  (low). 


DEAL— Using  full  pack,  deal  six  cards  to  each 
player,  three  at  a  time. 

OBJECT  OF  GAME— To  hold  in  hand  highest 
and  lowest  trumps  in  play ;  to  take,  in  tricks,  jack 
of  trumps  and  cards  which  count  for  game.  (See 
Scoring.) 

THE  PLAY— Eldest  hand  names  the  trump,  or 
he  may  sel  1  the  privilege  to  highest  bidder  and  add 
points  bid  to  his  score.  No  player  is  permitted 
to  bid  enough  to  put  eldest  hand  out.  (In  some 
localities  player  may  bid  to  full  strength  of  his 
cards,  but  eldest  hand  can  score  only  to  within  1 
point  of  game.)  Bidding  passes  to  left  ;each  player 
is  allowed  only  one  bid;  and  each  must  bid  higher 
than  the  preceding  players  or  pass.  Eldesthand 
may  refuse  bids  and  pitch  the  trump  himself;  in 
this  case  he  must  make  as  many  points  as  the 
highest  bid,  or  be  "set  back."  Eldest  hand  may 
name  the  trump  without  waiting  for  bids, 
but  if  he  fails  to  make  4  points,  he  is  "set  back." 
If  no  bid  is  made,  eldest  hand  must  pitch  the 
trump.    No  penalty  for  bid  out  of  turn. 

BIDDING  TO  THE  BOARD— The  modern 
style  is  to  bid  to  the  board,  no  player  getting  the 
points  offered.  Eldest  hand  bids  first;  no  second 
bids  are  allowed.  Any  player  can  bid  as  high  as 
four,  but  no  one  can  claim  the  privilege  of  pitch- 
ing the  trump  for  as  many  as  bid  by  another. 

LEADING— Highest  bidder  (or  eldest  hand,  if 
he  has  refused  to  sell)  leads  and  indicates  trump 
by  his  first  card.  Even  if  led  in  error,  the  first 
card  irrevocably  indicates  trumps.  Each  player 
must  play  a  trump  on  first  lead  if  possible  and 
highest  trump  takes  trick.  Winner  of  trick, leads 
for  next  one.  When  hands  are  played  out,  cards  are 
bunched  and  new  deal  follows.  After  first  trick, 
any  suit  may  be  led.  Player  holding  suit  of  card 
led,  must  either  follow  suit  or  trump;  player  not 
holding  suit  of  card  led  may  either  trump  or  dis- 
card. 

SCORING— Scoring  points,  are  high,  low,  jack 
and  game.  If  eldest  hand  sells,  he  scores  the 
amount  bid.  In  case  two  or  more  players  count 
out  on  the  same  deal,  and  one  of  them  is  maker 
of  trump,  he  goes  out  first.  If  neither  is  maker 
of  trumps,  points  score  in  the  following  order: 
High— highest  card  in  play,  counts  I  point  for 
player  to  whom  it  was  dealt.  Low— lowest  card 
in  play,  counts  1  point  for  player  to  whom  it  was 
dealt.  Jack— Jack  of  trumps  counts  r  point  for 
player  who  takes  it  in  trick.  Game— counts  I 
point  for  player  who  takes  in  cards  which  figure 
highest,  counting  tens  at  10;  Aces,  4*.  Kings,  3; 
Queens,  2;  Jacks,  1.  In  case  of  tie,  no  game 
point  is  scored. 

SET  BACK— If  bidder  fails  to  make  the  num- 
ber of  points  he  bid,  he  is  set  back  and  the  amount 
of  bid  is  subtracted  from  his  score.  If  he  is  set 
back  more  points  than  he  has  credit  he  is  said  to 
be  "in  the  hole"  and  a  ring  is  drawn  around  the 
minus  amount. 

REVOKE  PENALTIES— In  case  of  revoke  by 
any  player,  except  maker  of  trumps,  the  latter 
cannot  be  set  back,  even  i  f  he  fails  to  make  amount 
bid,  and  each  player  but  one  revoking,  scores 
whatever  he  makes.  Revoking  player  is  set  back 
amount  of  bid.  If  no  bid  was  made,  he  is  set 
back  2  points.  If  maker  of  trumps  revokes,  he  is 
set  back  amount  of  bid,  and  each  other  player 
scores  whatever  he  himself  makes.  Maker  of 
trump  cannot  score  on  a  deal  in  which  he  has 
revoked. 

GAME— 7  or  10  points,  as  agreed. 

For  full  rules  and  hints  on  bidding  and 
play  see  "The  Official  Rules 
of  Card  Games"  or"Six  Pop- 
ular Games"  offered  below. 
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»~  y  The 

i-ar.~        '  1"       S. 

CARD./         Playing 

Tkiosr'   ra*<i  <o 

.Jf       D-pt.B-Jl'in- 

y  rinnati.O.Srnd 

postpaid  book* 

rh.  ■  k<  il   Im'Iow. 

□    "Official   Rule, 
of  CardCamca" 

300  gainis.   250  pa*.-..  20i'. 

"Six    Popular    Cimn" 

Auction,   Oitihajrr,    Pitch, 

FivrHun  <ir.-,l.>olitair.-,rinot  hl.\  or. 


□ 


p^O-V'        I — I   "How  to  Entertain  with  Card.." 

£,  <* *J?  ' '   SiiKi[e*<ii.riH  fnr  parti. "-ami  .lul.*.  I'm  . 


OP 


□  "Card  Trick*.*'    Mystifying  Wcfra  that 
ran  !>•    dun.-  wild  m  deck  '•i  oavds.     6c 


Telling   with    Playing    Card." 


□   "Fortune 
How    to    tvtl    fortune**     w  ith  a  regular   d 
card*.    6c. 

"Card  Stunts  for  Kiddie*."     Amuninc  and  in- 

■ttaetli  •  Lttiil.  rgart.n  IrwwDii.   Not  rant  game*  hut 

pajitrhotrd  stunt*,   u m tig  old  card*   a*  bit*  of  board       o<-. 

Ml  6  book*  40c.    Write  Name  and  Addrcaa  in  margin  below. 
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The  Victrola  is  the  gift 


< 


Wherever  the  dawn  of 
Christmas  morning  finds  a 
Victrola,  there  are  gathered 
the  greatest  artists  of  this 
generation.  All  have  con- 
tributed their  art  to  the 
Victrola,  positive  that  it  is 
the  one  instrument  which 
brings  to  you  their  authori- 
tative interpretations  in  the 
tones  of  actual  reality. 

Will  there  be  a  Victrola  in 
your  home  this  Christmas? 
$25  to  $1500. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  New  Jersey 


"HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 

Thl»  trademark  and  the  trademarked  word  "Victrola"  Identify 

all  our  products.     Look  under  the  lid!     Look  on  the  label! 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO..  Camden.  N.  J. 


V 
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all  music  to  your  home 


trola 


REG.  U.S.  RAT.  OFF. 


^ 


PERSONAL   -   GLIMPSES 


A  REAL  RACE  BY  "MEN  TO  WHOM  THE  SEAS  BELONG" 


it 


t: 


HREE  TIMES  THREE  for  the  Bluenose,  doughty 
champion  <>f  the  North  Atlantic  fishing  fleet!"  cries 
tlie  Philadelphia  Reeord,  acting  as  cheer  leader  for  the 

large  section  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  universe  which  enjoyed  the 

thrills  of  the  recent    sailing  contest    between  schooners  from 

Canada   and   Gloucester,   tor  the  championship  of  the  North 

Atlantic.     The  finest  of  sportsmanship,  and  a  little  more  than 

sportsmanship,  enters  into  these  contests  for  the  Halifax  cup. 

adds   tlie    Pittsburgh    Gazette-Times,    for.    "'in    them  are  given 

practical  demonstrations  of  the  science  of  marine  construction. 

for  every-dai    use;  ami  of  skill  in  handling  craft  designed  For 

business."       Some    new- 
ideas  were  embodied  in 

the   construction   of   the 

winning   challenger,    the 

Bluenose,     finished     this 

spring,    and    winner    of 

two  straight  races  over 

the  Elsie,  out  of  GloU- 

eester.  The  Elsie  is  some 

fifteen  years  old.   which 

is  ripe  middle-age  for  a 

fishing-schooner,  and  she 

is    a    smaller    boat    than 

the     Bluenose,     but     in 

spite    of    that    she    losl 

both    races    by    margins 

of   only   a  few   minutes. 

so   the   Gloucester   ship 

builders  argue  that   the 

race     lias     brought    out 

nothing  very  startling  in 

the  way  of  construction. 

The    newest    and    most 

radically  designed  of  all 

fishing    boats    that     -ail 

i  In   North  Atlantic  is  the 

Mayflower,  constructed  by  a  Boston  syndicate  last  spring,  only 

to  be  disqualified  by  the    Halifax   racing   authorities,    with    the 

assistance,    it   is    said,  of  Gloucester   fishermen,  who    wanted 

the    honor    of    defending    the    Cup    themselves — and      thereby 

hang    as     many     tales    as    one    may    find    on    an  old-fashioned 

mink    muff. 

As  for  the  actual  races.  "Our  little  Elsie  met  (he  big  Bluenose 

to-day,"   writes  .James   B.  Connolly,  noted  author  of  sea   stories, 

describing  the  first   race  in  the  New    York  Herald,  "and  look  a 

beating  in  one  of  the  greatest  races  ever  sailed  over  a  measured 

course."     The  Elsit  was  piloted  by  Captain  Martj  Welch,  the 

aim   Bailing  master  who  went  up  to  I  labia  \  last  year  in  com  maud 
of    the    Esperanto  whose    honored    bones    are    now  bleaching 

at  the  bottom  of  tin-  Atlantic  as  the  result  of  a  North  Atlantic 
storm  and  brought  back  the  cup.  after  a  stirring  series  of 
races  with  the  Canadian  schooner  l>< l<i>i<nn><i .     They  were  two 

old-time  fishing-schooners  that  raced  that  year,  not,  a  brand-new 

schooner  against  one  long  past  her  prime  and  smaller  to  boot, 
grumble  the   Yankee  skippers  along  the  const.     However,  to 

return  to  Mr.  Connolly's  account  of  the  first  race,  sailed  in 
half  a  gale,  the  BluenoSi  turned  the  second  buoy.  11  miles 
from  the  start,  half  a  mile  in  the  had.  This  lead  did  not  par- 
ticularly worry  the  Elsit   people,  he  writes,  for — 

'Most    races  are  settled   by  good  or  had   windward   work,  and 
an  eleven   and    a   half   mile    beat     to    windward    was    now   facing 

them. 


:'lt  was  long  tacks  up  toward  Devil's  Island,  that  spot  where 
Marty  Welch  refused  to  ask  for  sea-room  last  year,  and  when 
as  a  result  he  came  near  leaving  the  Esperanto's  frame  on  the 
surf-crowned  ledge.  He  had  all  the  sea-room  he  wanted  to-da* 
trying  to  overhaul  the  big  Lunenberger.  It  was  rough  water 
and  rough  work  all  the  way.  Both  vessels  had  been  taking 
plenty  of  while  water  on  their  windward  bows.  Now  both 
were  taking  the  solid  green  water  over  their  whole  lee  forequar- 
ters.  Both  were  also  lifting  pretty  high  to  ii  forward,  but  the 
big  Bluenose  was  lifting  higher  and  plunging  deeper  than  the 
little  Elsie.  At  times  the  big  fellow  showed  his  keel  clear  to  the 
foremast. 

'"All  (his  time  there  was  plenty  of  wind  for  all  tlie  sail  (he  Elsit 

was  carrying  and  for  the 
all  but  staysail  the  Blu<  - 


THE   NEW   NORTH    ATLANTIC  CHAMPION,    FOOTING  IT  IN   A  GALK 

The  Bluenose,  Canada's  last    word  in   fishing  schooners,   lifted   the  Fishermen's 

cui>  which  Captain  Matty  Welch  won  from  the  Canadians  last    year.      She  is  shown 

under  full  sail  in  a  gale  that  would  have  kept  the  frail  yachts  of  the  America's  cup 

competition  tied  up  in  port.     The  latest  Yankee  fishing  boat,  the  Mayflower,  built 

to  defend  the  trophy,  was  debarred  by  the  Trustees  of  the  international  Cup. 


noticeable  thing  was  (hat 
the  Elsi<  was  not,  rolling 
as  low  down  to  it  as  the 
big  one.  At  no  tune  did 
-he  bury  her  lee  rail.  She 
wet  it,  bul  did  not  bury 
it.  And  through  if  all 
it  was  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  she 
was  not  sailing  closer  to 
the  wind  than  the  big 
fellow. 

"The  sea  was  livening 
up  all  th.is  time,  showing 
all  green  and  white1,  ami 
between  tin1  green  below 
and  blue  above  the  new 
while  sails  of  the  Blue- 
nos(  stood  out  prettily. 
The  old  and  tried  fishing 
bank  outfit  of  the  Elsit 
did  not  look  so  prel  ( j . 
but  they  were  standing 
to  the  drag,  which  was 
the  main  thing.  Tin 
Elsie  did  have  a  maintop- 
masl,  which  she  sprung  in 
her  dri\  e  from  ( lloueester 
to  Halifax'  a  few  nights 
before.  They  feared  for  (hat.  but  nothing  happened  toil.  The 
foretopmast,  which  they  thought  all  right,  did  have  something 
happen  to  it.  First,  (he  balloon  stay  carried  away  under  the 
pressure  of  wind.  That  was  all  right.  They  fixt  if  without 
much  loss  of  time,  and  hoisted  it  up  again. 

"It  was  doubtful  judgment,  perhaps,  to  be  carrying  balloon 
and  staysail  both,  but  Marty  Welch,  when  he  looked  out  on  the 
while-capped  sea  thai  morning,  had  said:  'What  sail  comes  oil 
to-day  will  be  the  Lord's  doings,  uol  mine,"  and  so  up  went  the 
balloon,  and  no  sooner  up,  that,  went,  mil  (he  bellying  sail,  bul 
I  he  foretopmast  to  which  il  was  stayed.  'Gr-k'  it  went,  too 
much  wind  in  that  jumping  sea  was  the  story,  and  with  the 
lopmasl  vven(  (he  Elsie's  chances  for  the  race. 

"Then  came  the  job  of  making  the  best  of  it.  Men  went 
aloft,  lashl  i  he  broken  spar  lo  the  foremast  head.  Then  out 
to  the  jumping  end  of  the  bowsprit  went  male  John  Mathesoo 
with  seamen  Christiansen  and  Elisor  to  lake  in  the  Hying,  flap- 
ping balloon.  1 1  was  rough  work  because  they  could  not 
afford  io  slack  the  vessel's  speed.     They  had  not  yel  given  up 

I  he  race. 

"Down  into  I  he  jumping  sea  plunged  the  bowsprit  and  five 
feel  under  I  he  sea  went  I  he  three  men.  They  cut  the  sail  dem- 
and gol  il  in,  I  he  crew  behind  them  hauling  il  on  board  through 
a  green-white  smool  her. 

"With  two  sails  less  than  the  bit;  fellow,  they  drove  on,  and 
von  can't  tell  any  of  the  Elsie's  crew  lo-nighl  thai  even  as  il 
wa>  thej    would  not   have  made  a  close  go  of  il  as  il   was  on  thai 

windward  leg  if  i  he  big  one  hadn't  caught  a  big  slant  of  wind 
under  I  he  Dartmouth  shore.  However,  she  did  uol  get  her. 
sin   made  the  last  turning  buoy,  six  miles  to  go.  (en  minutes  to 

(he  had.  Prom  (here  on  (he  Bluenose,  with  her  extra  topsail 
and   balloon  lo  j  mil  her  along,  added  another  half  a   mile  lo  hei 
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1  m  so 
of  this 


proud 
rug! 


room  pattern 
is  No.  321. 
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Why  not  this  cheerful  blue  and  white  tile 
pattern  for  your  kitchen?    It's  No.  408. 


<< 


'And  what  a   difference  it   makes    in    the 
room — it's  so  bright  and  cheerful  here  now. '' 


*t 


But  the  beauty  of  a  Congoleum  Rug  is  far 
more  than  surface  deep.  In  dining  rooms 
especially,  where  liquids  are  spilled  and  crumbs 
drop  to  the  floor,  this  modern  floor-covering 
with  its  smooth,  stain -proof  surface  is  a  joy  to 
live  with. 

A  damp  mop  —  a  few  seconds  —  and  presto! 
—  the  surface  is  clean  and  cheerful. 

Congoleum  Rugs  hug  the  floor  without  any 
fastening.  There's  never  a  turned-up  edge  or 
curling  corner. 


Gold  Seal 

(Sngoleum 

^     ^4rt-Rugs 


In  attractive  patterns  designed  for  every  room 
in  the  house,  these  labor-saving  rugs  bring  you 
all  the  beauty  and  durability  of  highly  expen- 
sive woven  rugs  at  real  thrift  prices. 


VA  x  3  feet  $  .60 
3      x  3  feet    1.20 


3  x4*A  feet  £1.80 
3x6      feet    2.40 


The  patterns  illustrated  are  made  only  in  the  sizes  below.    The  smaller 
rugs  can  be  had  in  other  designs  to  harmonize  with  them. 


6     x  9  feet  $  9.75 
7^x9  feet    11.85 


9  x  10K  feet  316.60 
9x12     feet    19.00 


Prices  in  the  Far  West  average  i<%  higher  than  those  quoted;  in  Canada 
prices  average  25  %  higher.  All  prices  subject  to  change  uithout  notice. 

Congoleum  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Philadelphia  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Dallas        Boston         Minneapolis         Kansas  City 

Pittsburgh  Atlanta  Montreal 


Look  for 

this  Gold  Seal! 

It  is  more  than  a 
trade-mark  ;  it  is  the 
most  liberal  guarantee 
offered  with  any  floor- 
covering.  "Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your 
money  back."  And  we 
mean  every  word  of  it! 
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score.     Up  the  high  shore  she  went  like  a  wild  horse,  and  every- 
thing along  the  road  gave  her  the  whistles  she  well  earned. 

"The  Bluenosc  won  by  more  than  two  miles,  but  you  can  not 
tell  any  of  the  Elsie's  crew  to-night  that  she  can't  give  that  big 
whale  a  race  yet. 

"As  I  write  this  my  roommate  in  the  hotel,  John  Matheson, 
is  changing  into  dry  clothes,  and  he  is  saying:  "They  can' I 
tell  me  she  can  lick  us.  I  have  been  overboard  once  to-day 
and  I  am  ready  to  go  overboard  again,  and  a  lucky  thing  we 
didn't  lose  Jim  Ellser;  but  I'm  telling  you  we  can  give  that  big 
one  a  race  Monday." 

"Over  to  one  side  Jim  Ellser  is  exhibiting  a  set  of  fingers  all 
black  and  blue.  He  got 
them  when  Matheson 
gript  him  to  keep  him 
from  going  under  the 
vessel's  forefoot. 

"The  Bluenosc  sailed 
over  fifty-three  miles  of 
bottom  in  four  hours  and 
a  half,  one  of  the  fastesl 
races  ever  sailed  under 
regatta  conditions,  bul 
you  can  not  tell  any  of 
the  Elsie's  crew  to-night 
that  the  big  one  can  lick 
her.  There  is  no  com- 
plaint about  wind  or  sea. 
She  likes  it  rough  and 
she  likes  it  smooth,  and 
the  more  wind  the  better. 
One  race  is  gone,  but  the 
Elsie's  crew  are  prouder 
of  her  to-day  than  they 
were  even  before,  and, 
Lord  knows,  they 
thought  pretty  well  of 
her  then.  With  the 
vessel  goes  one  of  the 
smartest  crews  ever,  and 
they  are  waiting  for 
Monday's  chances,  and 
that  is  not  meant  to  take 
credit  from  the  fine  crew 
and  skipper  of  the  Blue- 
nose. 

"There  is  the  Blue- 
nose's  side,  of  course — 
the  greatest  all  around 
sailing  fisherman  that 
ever  put  out  to  sea,  they 
are  saying  to-night,  and 
she  is  good.  But  Mon- 
day is  coming,  and — 
'God  give  us  wind  and 
more  wind'  is  the  Elsie 
praver  to-night  for  Mon- 
day." 


"WHAT  TOO  MUCH  "SCIENCE"  COULD  DO. 

A  gibe  by  the   Halifax  Herald,  donor  of  the  Fishermen's  Trophy,  at  the  somewhat 
specialized   methods  used  in  building   the  Mayflower,    the  debarred   defender. 


But  on  the  following 
Monday  there  was 
very  little  wind.  Captain  Marty's  superior  jockeying  at  the 
start  gave  his  boat  a  half-minute  lead,  which  he  managed  to  hold 
for  more  than  half  of  the  race.  She  rounded  the  27-mile  buoy 
22  seconds  in  the  lead.  On  the  last  beat  to  windward  the  Blue- 
nose  "ate  into  the  Elsie's  wind."  which,  says  the  reporter,  "took 
a  slant  a  full  point"  in  the  big  boat's  favor.  It  was  Bluenose's 
race  by  0  minutes  and  31  seconds  at  the  finish.  She  is  a  great 
boat  and  she  was  notably  sailed,  partisans  of  both  sides  agree. 
As  for  the  sporting  quality  of  the  contest,  the  New  York  Tunes 
report  includes  an  incident  that  happened  aboard  the  Bluenose 
when  the  Elsie's  foretop  mast  cracked.  Angus  Walters,  of  the 
Bluenose,  a  skipper  of  Captain  Marty's  own  ills,  saw  the  ac(  ident, 
and  "he  played  the  sporting  game.''  reports  the  correspondent, 
who  quotes  him: 

"When  I  saw  Elsie's  forestick  go,"  he  said,  "I  doused  my 
outer  jib  just  to  give  him  a  fair  show.  But,"  added  the  Lunen- 
burg skipper,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "I  don't  think  i  would 
have  done  it  if  he  had  been  much  closer  to  me." 

In  the  midst  of  congratulations  showered  upon  the  victors, 
and  sober  consideration  by  the  vanquished  of  what  might  have 
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happened  if  just  a  few  circumstances  had  been  slightly  different, 
a  good  many  race  enthusiasts  in  Boston  are  inclined  to  feel 
somewhat  bitter,  and  remind  Gloucester  that  Boston's  pre- 
dictions have  been  fulfilled.  It  wras  a  Boston  syndicate,  and  a 
Boston  designer,  that  built  the  Mayflower,  the  last  word  in 
fishing-boat  construction,  to  defend  the  trophy  against  the  Blue- 
nose,  which  Canada  was  building  at  the  same  time.  Gloucester,  or 
at  least  certain  Gloucester  skippers,  are  said  to  have  agreed  with 
Canada  that  the  Mayflower  was  no  fit  defender  of  the  cup,  but 
that  the  real  defender  should  come  from  the  Gloucester  fishing  fleet. 

"There  has  been  much 
discussion  among  yachts- 
men as  well  as  fishermen 
since  the  Mayflower  was 
projected,"  writes  A.  A. 
Fowle,  managing  editor 
of  the  Boston  Globe: 


"In  some  circles,  ac- 
cording to  those  who 
cover  marine  matters,  if 
lias  been  claimed  that 
ever  since  the  Mayflower 
was  started  at  Essex 
early  in  the  year,  there 
has  been  propaganda 
sent  out  from  Gloucester 
that  the  schooner  was 
not  built  for  a  fisherman 
but  rather  after  the 
International  Fisher- 
men's Match  would  be 
turned  into  a  yacht ;  that 
if  the  Mayflower  had 
had  her  hailing  port  on 
her  stern,  'Gloucester,' 
there  would  not  have 
been  this  feeling;  that 
matter  of  this  kind  has 
steadily  flown  from 
Gloucester  to  Halifax  all 
the  year,  and  it  has  been 
just  what  was  wanted  in 
Nova  Scotia;  that  the 
Mayflower  showed  so 
much  speed  on  her  way 
to  the  fishing  banks  that 
all  the  Nova  Scotia  fish- 
ermen were  afraid  to 
race  her.  This  also  gave 
the  trustees  of  the  Hali- 
fax Trophy  something 
to  hang  a  rejection  of 
the  Mayflower's  entry 
on,  as  not  living  up  to 
the  spirit  of  the  deed 
of  gift.     The  Globe  does 

not  sponsor  the  above;  we  state  it  as  an  example  of  the  gossip 

in  maritime  circles." 

According  to  a  reporter  from  the  New  York  World,  who  went 
dowm  among  the  fishermen  of  Gloucester  shortly  after  the 
crack  American  defender  was  debarred: 

"The  Mayflower,  the  Boston  schooner  built  to  defend  the 
cup,  was  debarred  as  a  contender  by  the  trustees  of  the  Inter- 
national Cup.  which  was  donated  by  the  Halifax  Herald  and 
is  known  as  the  Fishermen's  Trophy. 

••The  trustees  did  not  make  known  the  reasons  for  their 
action,  merely  saying  they  could  not  accept  the  Mayflower  as 
an  entrant,  and  informing  the  American  committee  that  another 
defender  would  have  to  be  found  or  the  race  would  go  by  default. 
It  was  assumed  they  considered  the  Mayflower  had  not  been 
engaged  regularly  in  fishing  and  had  made  only  such  fishing  trips 
as  would  qualify  her  technically  under  the  rules. 

"The  Nova  Scotia  fishermen  protested  she  did  not  eo  to  the 
fishing  banks  by  April  MK  the  date  required  of  entrants,  but  that. 

-  r   Leaving  ostensibly  April   28,  bIk  at    Shelburne  for 

fishing  gear  and  bait.  The  Blw  nose,  one  of  the  new  Canadian 
craft,  looked  upon  as  the  challenger,  had  left  port  ten  days  before 
the  stipulated  turn  and  gone  to  the  <  ;  rand  Bank  of  Newfoundland. 

"It  also  was  claimed  that  the  Mayflower  was  more  of  a  yacht 
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than  a  fisherman.  W.  Starling  Burgess,  the 
yacht  designer,  drew  her  plans.  She  was 
built,  tho,  in  Essex  Creek,  back  of  Glou- 
cester. They  turned  her  out  early  last 
spring  with  funds  subscribed  by  a  syndicate 
composed  chiefly  of  Boston  fish  dealers. 

The  Mayflower  showed  some  great 
bursts  of  speed.  Captain  J.  Henry  Larkin 
commanded  her.  One  day  she  shot  past 
the  Bluenose  on  the  fishing-grounds.  In 
May  she  was  out  on  the  Banks  and  after 
nine  weeks  brought  180,000  pounds  of  salt 
fish  to  Boston.  Six  weeks  later  she 
brought  in  200,000  pounds  more.  Boston 
claimed  she  had  proved  a  bona  fide  fisher- 
man, able  to  stand  weather.  The  Nova 
Scotians  claimed  that  might  be  true,  but 
she  coidd  never  make  her  salt  as  a  fisher- 
man. The  Gloucester  men  agreed  to  that. 
This  started  a  small-sized  feud  between 
Boston  and  Gloucester.  Boston  blamed  her 
rejection  on  the  American  committee,  all  of 
whom  are  from  Gloucester.  The  commit- 
tee voted  to  accept  all  the  rulings  made  by 
the  trustees  of  the  trophy.  That  included 
the  elimination  of  the  Mayflower  and  made 
the  Bostonese  all  the  hotter.  Then  came 
an  announcement  as  to  why  she  had  been 
debarred. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  that  if 
a  vessel  of  the  extreme  type  of  the  May- 
flower was  allowed  to  compete,  the  inten- 
tions of  the  donors  of  the  cup  would  be  nul- 
lified and  all  competition  killed  for  present 
and  future  races,"  the  explanation  read. 

The  Bluenose,  and  the  Canadia,  another 
choice  of  the  challengers,  had  not  been 
protested  by  the  American  committee, 
altho  they  are  both  of  a  type  never  before 
seen  in  the  fishing-waters.  The  schooner 
Elizabeth  Hoivard,  another  new  American, 
had  been  ruled  ineligible  by  the  American 
committee  because  of  her  limited  fishing 
experience.  There  was  a  predicament,  and 
the  Boston  men  chuckled  up  their  sleeves- 
over  that,  but  their  wrath  was  not  subdued 
in  the  slightest..  They  now  Bay  that  the 
Gloucester  wiscaens  have  let  themselves 
get  into  a  muddle.  The  Gloucester  men 
say  they  will  get  out  of  it. 

About  this  time,  Leonard  .M.  Fowle,  rep- 
resenting Hie  Boston  Globe,  visited  Glou- 
cester in  an  endeavor  to  learn  the  general 
feeling  among  the  master  mariners  and  the 
general  fisherman  regarding  the  barring  of 
the  Mayflower.  The  statement  that  the 
Mayflower  did  not  live  up  to  the  spirit  of 
the  deed  and  the  gift  might   mean  a   whole 

lot.  he  comments,  <>r  i<  may  be  a  loophole 
through  which  to  draw  a  very  tine  thread. 
Also,  Ik-  goes  on: 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  impression 
that  there  wen-  certain  elements  at  work 
m  Gloucester  influencing  opinion  against 
the  Mayflower.  If  such  were  in  existence 
they  were  hard  to  find. 

On  the  other  hand  from  the  masters  of 
a  great   many  of  the  Gloucester  fishermen 

nothing  but  good  wishes  were  exprest  lor 
the  Mayflower.  Practically  all  were  of  I  lie 
opinion  that  her  design  in  hull,  rig  and  sail 
plan  were  an  advance  over  those  of  the 
present  day,  but  not  as  much  as  was  the 
Fedonia,  designed  by  Edward  Burgess,  in 
her  dag , 

Practically     all     exprest     the     opinion 


that  if  power  hadn't  been  added  to  the 
fishing-schooners  of  Gloucester  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Coast  about  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years  ago,  the  advance  in  the  designing 
of  fishing-vessels  would  have  resulted  in  a. 
much  more  radical  fisherman  of  the  present 
day  than  is  the  Mayflower. 
■  In  this  connection  it  might  well  bo 
stated  that  the  Mayflower's  sail-spread, 
when  compared  with  her  displacement,  has 
a  percentage  somewhat  smaller  than  is 
usual  in  a  Gloucester  fisherman  depending 
on  sail  alone.  The  latest  of  the  Gloucester 
fishermen  from  the  Essex  yards,  the  Yankee, 
alt  ho  about  twenty  feet  shorter  on  deck 
than  the  Mayflower,  has  a  greater  spread  of 
sail  in  proportion  to  her  size. 

Probably  the  best  testimony  to  the  sea- 
worthiness, sailing  ability  and  general 
worth  as  a  fisherman  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
on  the  deep  sea  of  the  Mayflower  is  the  fact 
that  on  her  two  trips  to  the  Banks  the 
schooner  had  the  same  crew,  except  for  one 
doryman,  and  that  man  was  willing  to  go, 
only  Captain  Henry  Larkin  refused  to 
sign  him  on  for  the  second  time. 

As  to  her  construction,  Everett  C. 
James  of  Essex,  who  had  charge  of  the 
schooner  from  the  time  her  keel  was  laid 
until  she  was  launched,  says : 

"  Mayflower  is  as  good  if  not  better  than 
any  vessel  ever  built  at  the  Essex  yards  of 
her  size.  She  is  heavy  timbered,  with  an 
inch  and  an  eighth  fastened.  Seven- 
eighths  of  her  frames  are  clear  white  oak." 

Captain  Felix  j.  Hogan.  skipper  of  the 
new  fishing  schooner  L.  A.  D union,  a  mas- 
ter of  fishing  vessels  for  seventeen  years, 
probably  is  the  best  judge  of  the  Mayflower 
of  any  of  the  fishing-captains,  as  on  her 
first  trip  to  the  Banks  he  accompanied  her 
with  his  schooner  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence.   He  has  this  to  say: 

"I  know  she  is  well  built,  as  I  watched 
her  building  day  by  day,  for  at  the  same 
time  my  schooner,  the  L.  A.  Dunlon,  was 
under  construction  at  the  next  yard  in 
Essex.  She  is  a  first-class  fisherman,  set- 
ting a  new  type.  In  half  a  gale  in  the  Gut 
of  Canso,  when  the  Nova  Scotia  schooners 
were  running  back  to  harbor,  I  had  to  slack 
sheets  on  the  Dun/on  so  as  not  to  fill  the 
cabin  with  water,  and  the  Mayflower  stood 
up  to  it  without  anything  being  lifted." 

The  Norfolk,  Va.,  Ledger  -  Dispatch 
thought,  even  before  the  race  was  sailed, 
that  the  Canadians  might  have  taken  a 
sporting  chance  on  the  Mayflower,  adding: 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Cana- 
dians built  a  cup  challenger  themselves  to 
lift  the  cup.  This  challenger,  the  Blue  nose, 
was  launched  with  much  acclaim  and  the 
news  was  heard  with  great  satisfaction  in 
Boston  and  Gloucester,  where  the  fast- 
flying  Yankee  fishermen  make  port.  There 
was  no  talk  of  a  specially  designed  fisher- 
man, or  schooner  with  yacht  lines,  for  all 
felt  that  the  Canadians  were  out  with  the 
best  model  they  could  Fashion  to  meet 
the  queen  of  the  banks  from  Yankeeland, 
whether  the  Esperanto  or  some  other 
product  of  the  skill  of  McManus,  Lawley 
or  Burgess. 

In  a  fisherman's  race  it  would  talc  some 
yacht  to  stand  the  driving  of  a  Grand  Banks 
skipper.  The  fisherman's  race  is  not  a  inili- 
pond  affair  between  racing  machines 
under  sail,  with  stripped  decks,  nor  even  a 
guard  rail.  It  is  a  race  between  schooni  rs 
fit  to  fight  a  gale  that  would  stagger  an 
ocean  liner,  and  if  any  yachl  from  out  oi 
Boston  or  Gloucester  could  stand  the  strain 
and  beat  the  best  the  bluenoses  might 
boast,  then  all  that  need  be  said  is  that  she 
is  a  yacht  worthy  of  being  a  fisherman. 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF  "KARLCHEN  THE  SIMPLE 


•>•> 


ARRANGEMENTS  HAVE  BEEN  completed,  announced 
i-\  a  brief  cable  dispatch  from  Lisbon  on  November  3rd.  to 
-*-  -^-  receive  ex-Emperor  Charles  and  ex-Empress  Zita  of 
Austria-Hungary  as  exiles  on  the  Island  of  Madeira.  The  few 
editors  who  notice  the  dispatch,  and  are  moved  to  comment. 
a  iew  the  former  Emperor  with  amusement  and  resignation, 
rather  than  with  rancor.  "Mr.  Charles  Hapsburg  flew  high,  and 
landed  in  a  hornet's  nest,"  observes  the  Washington  Herald, 
referring  to  the  spectacular  airplane  flight  by  which  the  ex- 
Emperor  and  ex-Empress  attempted  to  return  to  their  native 
throne-.  •"Charles  cried,  and  Zita  fainted,"  recalls  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  when  they  found  that  their  return  was  being  actually  op- 
posed by  men  with  arms  in 
their  hands.  It  was  reported 
that  he  had  attempted  suicide. 
with  no  more  success  than 
had  attended  several  other 
of  his  recent  attempts  to  ac- 
complish various  personal  de- 
signs. "To  add  the  last 
touch  of  indignity,"  com- 
ments the  New  York  Times, 
"he  made  such  a  determined 
effort  at  pretending  to  kill 
himself  that  Zita  was  able  to 
knockdown  his  shooting-iron 
before  his  august  cheek  was 
grazed.  .  .  .  Regarded  as  a 
monarch  on  the  active  list  or 
a  monarch  retired  from  busi- 
ness, lie  reminds  you  of  what 
William  III.  said  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Prince  George:  'I 
have  tried  him  drunk  and  I 
have  tried  him  sober,  but 
(here  is  nothing  in  him.'  If 
William  Hohenzollern  and  his 
esteemed  eldest  son  have  not 
done  enough  to  bring  the  old 
divine-righl  dynasties  into 
contempt,  Karlchen  the  Sim- 
ple has  more  than  completed 
their  work."  The  same  re- 
viewer  recalls  the  fact  that, 
when  Emperor,  Charles  "was 
continuously  hoodwinked  by 
his  Ministers.       Prince  Lud- 

wjg  Windischgraetz,  his  apologist  and  admirer,  shows  him  im- 
polently  asking:  'What  shall  1  do?'" 

The  Prince  mentioned  above  is  the  author  of  a  new  volume  of 
recollections  ("My  Memoirs,"  translated  by  Constance  Vesey, 
Houghton  Mifflin),  in  which  Charles  is  a  leading  character.  The 
eX-Emperor  and  present  exile  is  shown  as  a  well-meaning,  if  weak 

and  much-deceived,  young  man.    A  typical  instance  is  given  late 

In  the  book,  in  a  section  headed  "The  bast  Days."  The 
Army  was  breaking  up,  the  country  was  in  desperate  straits, 
practically  everybody  except  Charles  knew  that  disaster  was  a 
matter  of  only  a  few  days.  Nevertheless,  there  were  "great. 
doings"  at  the  town  of  I  >ebreczin,  where  a  new  University  was  to 
lie  opened.  Prince  Ludwig,  an  enemy  of  the  leading  advisers  of 
t  he  Emperor,  Pnrian  and  Wekerle,  whom  lie  accuses  of  hiding  t  he 

truth  from  Charles,  goes  on: 

The    King  was  Coming,   there  were  WOUld-be  music,   speeches, 

addresses,  banquets  and  in  Buda  Pesth  the  barracks  were  being 
undermined  by  Russian  emissaries.  I  had  forebodings  that  some- 
thing  dreadful    would    happen,    that    the    Emperor    was   in   bad 


hands.  Burian  and  Wekerle  were  keeping  him  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  serious  state  of  affairs;  we  were  on  the  verge  of  collapse  and 
they  were  arranging  festivities  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  instead 
of  turning  every  second  to  account  for  vigorous  action. 

The  King  drove  into  the  town  surrounded  and  cheered  by 
the  inhabitants  on  all  sides.  In  the  main  square  he  sang  the 
Hungarian  hymn,  and  cried:  "  Long  live  independent  Hungary!" 
The  crowd,  which  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  thanked  him  with 
ringing  cheers.  He  stood  in  their  midst  blissfully  happy  and  tired 
with  entl  usiasm.  The  sun  shone;  it  was  a  glorious  day.  Corps 
de  pages  were  in  attendance,  and  gipsy  music.  The  gay  coloring 
of  the  national  costumes,  the  brilliant  uniforms,  the  glittering 
orders  and  arms,  the  fiery  rhythms  which  drove  the  blood  faster 
through  the  veins  of  every  Hungarian,  the  radiant  faces  of  the 
royal  couple — all  combined  to  form  a  splendid  picture;  a  gor- 
geous picture  of  seeming  pros- 
perity, the  reverse  side  of 
which  perhaps  I  alone  of  all 
those  assembled  in  the  square 
felt  in  all  its  gloomy  contrast 
at  this  moment. 

At  the  banquet  one  might 
have  supposed  t  hat  the  coun- 
try, the  people,  and  the  sov- 
ereign were  celebrating  the 
happiest  day  of  their  lives. 
The  assembly-room  of  the 
town  hall  had  been  turned 
into  a  throne-room;  the  King 
and  Queen  sat  surrounded 
by  Ministers,  high  officials, 
Generals  and  functionaries. 
and  received  the  homage  of 
the  town.  The  Minister  of 
Education,  Janos  Zichy,  mado 
a  brilliant  speech.  Twenty- 
seven  other  speeches  followed . 
Carried  away  by  the  charms 
of  the  young  couple,  the 
speakers  poured  out  profes- 
sions and  assurances  of  loy- 
alty, devotion,  affection,  es- 
teem and  readiness  to  make 
sacrifices.  Cheers,  cheers!  I 
felt  as  tho  a  stone  were 
weighing  me  down.  I  saw 
that  the  King  was  systemati- 
cally kept  in  the  dark.  Offi- 
cers, clergy,  public  officials  de- 
filed before  the  throne,  and 
we  were  in  full  dress.  Cue 
flourish  of  trumpets  after  an- 
other, cheer  after  cheer  was 
raisedJ  I  changed  my  place 
unobserved  and  managed  to 
get  near  Hunyadi,  to  whom  I 
whispered  that  I  nmst  abso- 
lute! y  speak  with  the  King 
that  very  night.  He  promised  to  arrange  it  for  me.  Then  came 
the  most  affecting  moment  of  the  whole  ceremony — a  truly 
memorable  historic  scene.  Bishop  Balthasar  addrest  Karl  and 
Zita  of  Hapsbnrg  in  the  Calvinist  Cathedral,  where  in  the  year 
1849  the  rebel  Kossuth  had  declared  that  the  Hapsburgs  had 
forfeited  the  throne,  and  blest  them  as  the  founders  of  a  new 
Hungary.     Cheers,  cheers,  cheers! 

!  kit  all  my  fellow-Ministers  to  go  back  to  Buda  Pesth,  and  got 
into  tho  royal  train,  which  was  to  take  the  royal  couple  to  Go- 
dollo.  1  was  sorry  to  have  to  say  hard  and  dreadful  things  to  the 
Monarch — I  had  seen  how  radiantly  happy  he  had  been,  how 
exalted  his  frame  of  mind  was;  no  human  being  could  have  re- 
sisted the  intoxication  of  the  day  yet.  there  was  nothing  else 
for  it,  I  hail  to  tear  away  the  curtain  which  hid  the  real  picture 
from  him. 

The  King  sent,  for  me  at  once,  and  I  had  an  inler\  iew  with  him 
which  lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hour.    We  were  alone. 

"  Why  so  gloomy  ?  "  was  his  greeting.    "It  will  all  come  right" 
"No,"  said  I.     "  Four  Majesty,  nothing  will  come  right.     The 
whole  festival  to-day  was  a  mistake.     It  is  too  late  for  festivities; 
all  is  over." 
"You  are  a  pessimist. 


ONCE  AGAIN. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 


Every  one  says  so." 
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J  Halitosis 
use 

Listerine 


If  your  friends  were 
entirely  frank  with  you 


THERE  are  some  subjects  that  your 
most  intimate  friends  habitually 
dodge  in  conversation.  Even  wives  and 
husbands  often  back  away  from  them. 

Halitosis  is  one  of  these. 

What  is  it?  Why,  halitosis  is  the  medi- 
cal term  meaning  offensive  breath.  And 
nine  people  out  of  ten  suffer  from  this 
trouble  either  chronically  or  from  time 
to  time. 

One  of  the  most  trying  things  about 
halitosis  is  this:  the  victim  of  it  is  usually 
not  aware  himself  of  the  fact  that  his 
breath  is  not  agreeable  to  those  about  him. 

Halitosis  may  come  from  a  disordered 
stomach,  from  bad  teeth,  catarrh,  too 
much  smoking,  eating  or  drinking.  It 
may  be  temporary:  it  may  be  lasting. 
When  it  is  chronic  it's  a  case  for  your 
physician  to  look  after.  Let  him  get  at 
the  seat  of  the  trouble. 

For  temporary  relief,  however,  and  for 
that  comfortable  assurance  that  your 
breath  is  sweet  and  clean,  there  is  one 
simple,  ready  precaution  you  may  your- 
self observe. 

Listerine — used  as  a  mouth  wash. 


Thousands  of  people  now  know  this  de- 
lightful toilet  aid  for  its  wonderfully  effec- 
tive properties  as  a  breath  deodorant. 
They  use  it  systematically  as  a  mouth 
wash  and  gargle  because  it  relieves  them 
of  that  uncomfortable  suspicion  that  their 
breath  may  not  be  just  right. 

By  doing  so,  of  course,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  observing  a  sensible  method 
of  preserving  mouth  hygiene,  guarding 
against  sore  throat  and  the  more  serious 
germ  diseases  that  find  entrance  to  the 
system  through  the  mouth— all  of  which 
the  antiseptic  properties  of  Listerine 
combat. 

If  you  are  at  all  sensitive  about  your 
breath,  you  will  welcome  Listerine.  It  is 
the  most  agreeable  and  effective  way  to 
counteract  halitosis. 

To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  this 
use  of  Listerine  we  shall  be  glad  to  for- 
ward a  generous  sample  if  you  will  fill 
out  and  mail  to  us  the  coupon  below. 

Once  you  have  tried  Listerine  and  en- 
joyed the  fresh,  clean  feeling  it  leaves 
about  your  mouth,  throat  and  teeth,  you 
will  never  be  without  it— at  home  or  in 
your  traveling  bag. 


LAMBERT   PHARMACAL   COMPANY,   SAINT   LOUIS,  U.  S.  A, 

Lambf.rt  Pharmacal  Co.,  2115  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  a  sample  of  Listerine  as  you  suggest  in  this  advertisement. 


Name_ 
Ci7y_ 


.  Address. 
.State 
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Jim  Henrys  Column 


The  Truth 


I  suppose  the  reason  people  are  so  discreet 
in  telling  the  truth   is   because  it  is  usually 
the   part  of  a    statement    which   is   most 
doubted 

\  man  wrote  me  the  other  day  that  he 
believed  even-thing  else  I   had  ever  said 
about  Mennen  Shaving  Cream  because  he 
had  proved  it,  but  that  he  nevertheless  still 
rates  mc  a   first-class  liar  because  I  keep 
insisting  that  Mennen's  works  as  well  with 
cold  water  a?  with  hot.      He  said  he  hadn't 
tried  it  and  wasn't  going  to  but  it  didn't 
stand  to  reason  that  a  cold  water  shave 
could  satisfy. 

No  doubt  thousands  of  men  refuse  to 
take  my   word  for  it  that  Mennen's  does 
not  have  to  be  rubbed  in  with  fingers — 
shouldn't    be  rubbed  in — is  actually  less 
efficient  when  rubbed  in. 

Just,  because  of  their  skepticism  these 
men  go  on.  morning  after'   morning,  mussing 
themselves  all  up,  getting  pajama  sleeves 
fuil  of  lather  and  irritating  their   skins    with 
finger  friction,   when  a  singie  trial  would 
convince  them  that  -Mennen  brush-built 
lather  will  so  prostrate  a  beard  that  a 
heavy  duty  ra/.or  actually  loses  traction  and 
skids. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  truth  in 
advertising.  I   want  to  express  an  abstract 
thought      What  chance  would  I   have  to  get 
away   with  claims  for  imaginary  virtues  of 
Mennen's"1     Adveitising  doesn't  hypnotize 
your  beard  noi  anaesthetise  your  hide. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  favorable 
impression  which   my   moderate  statements 
mav  have  established  in 
yj^^jf]  your  mind  will  seem 

*ljj^~  ,  almost  negative  compared 
(kjJjAVjCJld^  to  the  actual-ties  of  your 
•JL  first  lovous  shave  with 

JJi^i^yxAM^        Mennen's. 

J^CiAXAA^Y^  p^  children  say,  T. 

~ltff  TlVCrL.  haven't  told  you  the  half 

T\      .  of  it     Why  not  send  lo 

_v£ curt&ri'V-  cents  for  my  demonstrator 

Cfyirvtr-  tube  and  end  the 

**  suspense;' 


gM     (Mennen  Salesman)   VJ 


Th^  P^nrt^n  Company 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


"Your  Majesty,  you  are  gambling  with 
your  throne.     Wo  are  on  the  brink  of  an 

abyss." 

"What  am  I  to  do?" 

"The  first  thing  is  to  get  rid  of  Burian. 
The  whole  Parliament  will  support 
Andrassy.  We  must  conclude  a  separate 
peace  at  once.  We  have  omitted  to  settle 
up  accounts  frankly  and  honestly  with 
Germany;  nothing  can  sa,ve  us  now  but 
breaking  with  her.  We  must  form  a  new 
government  at  once — at  once." 

"Will  you  form  the  Cabinet?"  asked  the 
King. 

'I  think  it  will  be  better  to  leave  these 
personal  questions  to  Andrassy,  your 
Majesty.  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
assist  Andrassy  in  the  Foreign  Office,  as  I 
alone  am  informed  of  all  the  events  of  the 
last  few  months." 

The  King  agreed.  "Writhin  the  next 
few  days  I  will " 

"Not  to-morrow;  your  Majesty  must 
decide  now — here."  He  saw  that  I  re- 
mained firm,  and  gave  in.  Andrassy  was 
to  be  Foreign  Minister,  and  I  was  to  be 
political  head  of  a  section  as  a  connecting- 
link  between  him  and  Andrassy. 

At  the  next  station  telephone  wires  were 
connected.  I  had  myself  put  on  to  Buda 
Pesth,  spoke  to  Andrassy,  and  only  told 
him  shortly  that  I  was  coming  to  his  house 
that  night  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty.  We 
then  spoke  to  the  Supreme  Command  in 
Baden  and  found  that  the  Italian  offensive 
had  begun.  We  had  expected  that,  and 
were  not  anxious.  According  to  our 
information,  the  forces  the  Italians  were 
able  to  put  into  the  field  were  none  too 
strong,  and  the  Southwest  Front  had  held 
out  up  to  now. 

We  traveled  on.  further  into  the  night, 
and  I  reproached  the  King  for  having  so 
long  postponed  carrying  out  the  program. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  admitted:  "but  what  was 
I  to  do?  I  must  govern  constitutionally, 
even  with  the  best  intentions." 

I  said:  "Exceptional  measures  must  be 
taken  in  exceptional  cases.  Karolyi's 
agents  have  called  on  all  the  reserve  forma- 
tions at  the  front  not.  to  fight  any  more,  but 
to  return  to  Hungary,  A  revolution  is 
preparing  in  Pesth.  It  is  directed  against 
the  dynasty."  But.  this  the  King  would 
not  admit;  he  could  not  see  any  reason  for 
it.  "How  can  the  revolution  be  directed 
against  me?"  he  said.  "My  program  was 
surely  the  same  as  Karolyi's,  as  yours.  I  was 
all  for  a  radical  change  and  wanted  to  break 
away  from  Germany,  but  more  honestly. 
Who  supported  me  then?  Didn't  I  want  to 
satisfy  the  Czechs,  the  South  Slavs?  I 
can't  do  things  by  magic.  It  is  impossible 
thai  Hie  revolution  can  turn  against  nie. 
The  fact  that  1  did  not  bring  in  radical 
reforms  sooner  is  proof  in  itself  that  I  don't 
wani  to  govern  autocratically.     My  hands 

are  lied.  The  peoples  must  make  the  peo- 
ples' policy  I  ean'i  leave  the  beaten  1  racks, 
i  ean'i  dismiss  Ministers  who  have  a 
majority."  lie  had  become  very  excited 
and  irritable.    Queen  Zita  oame  in  from  the 

adjoining  eoupe.  She  smoothed  him  down, 
anil  then  listened  lo  our  eon  versa  I  ion  with- 
out pulling  in  a  word. 

At  Ratvan  I  lefl  the  King's  coupe,  quite 
satisfied  thai  he  had  taken  m.\  advice  and 
would  oarrj  out  my  program.     He  shook 

hands  with  me  repeatedly:  "Andrassy 
shall  take  the  oath  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." lie  look  leave  of  me  in  the  most 
cordial  way. 
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Jot  it  down 

WHATEVER  it  ts-make 
a   note   of    it   in   your 

Rockwell  Reminder.    Keep 

your    mind  free  of  detail. 

Practically  indispensable  to 
busy  business  men.  Note 

^v  engagements  ahead. 
Tear  out  yester- 
day's leaf.  To- 
day's matters 
are  before  you. 
Fits  vest  pocket. 
Conserves  time, 
thought,  mem- 
ory. 

NEVER  FORGETS 
Buy    at    Your    Stationer's 

-or  we  send  on  receipt  of  price.  Black  Cloth,  $1  00: 
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SEE  the  Land  of  Manatee 


Wonder  county  of  the  wonderland  of  Florida. 
Tropic  verdure,  rare  plants.  Three  beautiful 
little  cities,  Bradentown,  Palmetto  and  Mana« 
tee.  Bathing,  fishing,  boating,  golf,  roque. 
fine  auto  roads.  Accommodations  for  every  taste 
and  pocketbook.  In  heart  of  greatesf  midwin- 
ter vegetable  growing  section.  Center  orange 
and  grapefruit  growing;  most  productive  grape- 
fruit grove  in  world.  Wel- 
--.  come  awaits  winter  visitors 
t  and  farmer-settlers.  Come 
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When  the  (rain  came  into  Godollo  at 
midnight — the  station  was  in  darkness,  not 
a  soul  to  be  seen — the  station-master  came 
along  the  line  and  called  out  my  name.  My 
secretary,  Racz.  had  rung  up  from  Buda 
Pesth  and  wanted  to  speak  to  me.  I  went 
into  the  station-master's  office  and  listened 
to  what  Racz  had  to  report.  While  we  had 
been  celebrating  a  festival  at  Debreczin, 
there  had  been  a  great  disturbance  in  Par- 
liament in  the  afternoon.  News  had  come 
from  Frame  that  rebel  Croats  had  entered 
the  town  and  had  taken  possession  of 
Government  House.  Wekerle  lost  his  head. 
So  something  had  happened  after  all.  Tie 
announced  his  resignation  at  a  public  sit- 
ting of  Parliament.  Tis/.a's  Party  had 
fallen  to  pieces  since  the  leader's  break- 
down; Karolyi  held  the  power  in  his  own 
hands,  and  there  was  no  one  to  wrest  it 
from  him.  Racz  told  me  that  the  move- 
ment Karolyi  had  set  on  foot  in  the  bar- 
racks continued  unabated.  1  rang  off,  ran 
to  the  train  and  called  Hunyadi.  We  left 
the  train,  got  into  a  motor  and  dashed  off 
to  the  Castle.  I  sent  in  my  name  to  the 
King.  As  he  had  oifly  arrived  ten  minutes 
before,  the  lights  were  still  burning  and  he 
was  awake. 

When  the  King  saw  me  he  was  alarmed. 

"Your  Majesty,''  1  said.  "1  did  not  take 
too  gloomy  a  view;  the  collapse  is  begin- 
ning." 1  told  him  what  1  had  heard. 
■Your  Majesty  must  fix  up  everything 
with  Andrassy  to-morrow;  our  program 
must  be  published  at  once."  From  the 
King's  study  we  rang  up  the  military  com- 
mand in  Fiume.  then  the  Supreme  Com- 
mand at  Baden,  then  Wekerle.  The  Queen 
came  in.  She  was  pale,  but  self-possest. 
She  tried  fo  soothe  the  King's  nerves  again. 
"There  will  be  faithful  servants,"  she  said. 
"  who  will  stand  by  you." 

The  revolution  which  was  to  drive 
Charles  out  of  Hungary,  and  finally  into 
exile  on  a  lonely  island  in  the  Atlantic,  took 
its  course.  Later,  reports  the  Prince,  the 
Emperor  said  to  him:  "1  never  felt  a  mo- 
ment's anxiety.  1  could  not  conceive  that 
Vienna  would  turn  against  me  or  do  me  an 
injury.  1  have  never  consciously  done  the 
Viennese  any  wrong.  Everything  1  have 
done  has  been  with  a  view  to  making  my 
people  happy."  And  Viktor  Adler  is  re- 
ported to  have  said:  "The  misfortune  is 
that  the  Emperor  wants  to  make  everyone 
happy.  We  have  long  since  known  that 
it  would  be  a  failure." 

The  brief  description  given  of  the  con- 
ference at  which  the  chief  of  the  Impe- 
rial Staff,  Arz,  announced  the  collapse  of 

Austria-Hungary's  military   power a 

collapse   that  left    the   once-proud  empire 

at  the  mercy  of  its  conquerors ends 

with  this  paragraph: 

When  we  had  discust  and  settled  every- 
thing, 1  drew  up  the  protocol  of  the  Privy 
Council.  As  I  was  putting  my  signature 
to  it,  I  felt  my  eyes  curiously  hot.  As  far 
as  I  can  remember,  I  have  never  cried  in 
my  iife,  on  any  occasion,  hardly  even  in  my 
childhood,  now  tears  poured  from  my  eyes. 
I  Of  those  present,  I  was  the  only  one  who 
;had  fought  at   the  front.    I  had  seen  the 

tisery,  the  sufferings,  the  corpses  now  it 
fas  all  for  nothing,  all   the  sacrifices  had 

•en  made  in  vain;  and  I  myself  had  been 

ie  one  10  propose  an  immediate  armistice. 
I  signed  the  document;  when  1  looked  up, 

saw  that  the  Emperor  was  also  in  tears. 

That  was  the  end  of  our  Arm  v. 
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Democracy 
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"—of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people 

People  of  every  walk  of  life,  in  every  state  in  the 
Union,  are  represented  in  the  ownership  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System.  People  from  every  class  of  tele- 
phone users,  members  of  every  trade,  profession  and 
business,  as  well  as  thousands  of  trust  funds,  are 
partners  in  this  greatest  investment  democracy  which 
is  made  up  of  more  than  1  75,000  stockholders  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

If  this  great  body  of  people  clasped  hands  they 
would  form  a  line  more  than  1  50  miles  long.  March- 
ing by  your  door,  it  would  take  more  than  48  hours 
of  ceaseless  tramping  for  the  line  to  pass. 

This  democracy  of  Bell  telephone  owners  is  greater 
in  number  than  the  entire  population  of  one  of  our 
states;  and  more  than  half  of  its  owners  are  women. 

There  is  one  Bell  telephone  shareholder  for  every 
34  telephone  subscribers.  No  other  great  industry  has 
so  democratic  a  distribution  of  its  shares;  no  other 
industry  is  so  completely  owned  by  the  people  it 
serves.  In  the  truest  sense,  the  Bell  System  is  an 
organization  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people." 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  Bell  System 
gives  the  best  and  cheapest  telephone  service  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world. 


u Bell  System  " 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One    Policy,    One    System,    Universal    Service,    and    all    directed 
toward  Better  Service 
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WVR    IS    BAD   BUSINESS.   EVEN   FOR   THE 
MUNITIONS  MAKER 

THE  POPULAR  CONCEPTION  of  the  munitions 
maker  is  "a  sinister  individual  with  a  deep  hatred  for 
peace  and  the  pursuits  thereof."  He  is  often  pictured 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  make  trouble  between  nations  so 
that  in  the  ensuing  conflicts  he  may  gather  "enormous  and  im- 
mediate profits  for  his  corporation."  At  least  one  of  our  leading 
munitions  manufacturers.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  head  of  the  great 
powder  company  which  bears  his  family  name,  says  that  this  is 
the  popular  conception,  or  more  properly  "misconception,"  of  the 
men  who  supply  powder  and  arms  to  their  government.  To  get 
the  truth  of  the  matter,  he  advises,  "consider  the  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  Company,  whose  history  is  coincident  in  point  of 
time  with  that  of  the  United  States."  The  Company  has 
furnished  a  great  part  of  the  explosives  used  in  all  the  wars  in 
which  the  United  States  has  engaged.  Therefore  we  feel." 
-ays  Mr.  du  Pont,  "that  our  records  will  show  conclusively  what 
war  will  do  for — and  to — a  maker  of  munitions."  He  goes  on,  in 
Tin  Nation's  Business  (Washington): 

Xo  munitions  concern  can  live  by  war  alone.    During  the  139 

years  of  the  existence  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation  there  were 
four  major  conflicts  before  the  World  War.  They  lasted  about  ten 
years  in  all,  or  about  seven  per  cent,  of  the  time.  Now  could  any 
independent  corporation  keep  itself  alive  for  139  years  by  turn- 
ing out  a  product  that  was  only  wanted  ten  years  of  the  time'.' 

The  manufacturer  of  war  materials  who  was  prepared  to  meet 
the  emergencies  of  these  years  was  not  supported  during  the  in- 
tervening time  by  preparation  for  the  conflicts.  Such  manu- 
facturers existed  through  the  ownership  of  factories  occupied  in 
making  peace-time  products.  In  that  way  alone  could  they 
stabilize  their  business. 

Most  people — business  men  included — probably  think  that 
war  has  no  dangers  for  the  maker  of  munitions.  The  truth  is 
that  no  one  realizes  as  clearly  as  do  we  makers  of  war  necessities 
the  grave  financial  dangers  of  modern  conflicts.  Even  for  a  com- 
pany as  strong  and  firmly  established  as  our  own,  it  is  a  gamble 
whether  it  can  successfully  weather  the  storm. 

There  is  the  need  for  immediate  and  tremendous  expansion; 
the  steady,  even  flow  of  peace-time  business  gives  way  to  a 
feverish  rush  for  materials  and  labor.  This  expansion  must  lie 
accomplished  when  there  is  a  demand  for  money  from  a  thousand 
sources.  You  might  assume  that  our  factories  can  turn  to  the 
making  of  war  materials  without  changing  their  equipment.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  our  plants  that  make  powder  for  commercial 
purposes  could  not  turn  out  the  explosives  used  in  modern  war- 
fare. New  plants,  then,  must  be  erected,  now  organizations 
created  when  labor  is  hard  to  find  and  not  over-conscientious. 

Wars  stop  suddenly.  The  munitions  maker  finds  that  his 
market  has  vanished  overnight.  He  is  left  with  plants  and 
organizations  on  his  hands  that  are  of  little  value  during  peace — 
and  these  difficulties  are  enhanced  by  the  depression  that  follows 

eoufliets. 

His  company,  says  Mr.  du  Pont,  has  attained  its  present  posi- 
tion not  because  of,  but  in  spite  of,  the  wars  it  has  helped  to 
fight.      To-day,  he  writes: 

We  are  -I  ill  busy  unsnarling  the  tangles  that  resulted  from 
our  pari  in  the  World  War.  We  are  by  no  means  alone  in  this 
respect.  I  could  name  half  a  dozen  great  concerns  that  turned 
their  energies  to  war  production  that  are  having  serious  difficulty 
in  pulling  through  the  after-war  slump.  I  could  mention  a  fa- 
mous automobile  company  that  turned  to  the  production  of  air- 
plane motors.    They  came  out  of  the  fighl  withoul  even  a  factory, 

and  since  then  they  have  not  buill  a  single  car.  There  is  a  long 
list  of  such  industrial  casualties  left  in  this  country  by  the  great 
war. 

In  war  times,  prices  of  most  materials  mount  skyward. 
This  is  true  particularly  of  foodstuffs,  clothing,  and  many  articles 
that  go  into  the  equipment  of  the  fighting  man.  Manufacturers 
of  such  products  are  given  an  immense  and  immediate  market  a1 
ling  prices.  Yei  manufacturers  of  these  commodities  are  not 
accused  of  promoting  war  for  the  seliish  purpose  of  increasing 
prices,  notwithstanding  the  fad  that  the  increased  demands  of 
war  do  not  require  the  investment  of  their  capital  in  special 
machinery  and  supplies  useless  for  peaceful  pursuits. 

Smokeless  powder,  the  chief  product  of  the  du  Pont  Company 
during  the  war,  was  the  only  essential  material  whose  price 
declined  during  that  period.    We  believe  thai  is  a  record.    Now, 


what  happened  to  some  of  the  other  necessities?  The  price  of 
cotton  on  the  farm  soared  from  G  cents  in  October,  1914,  to 
approximately  42  cents  in  July,  1920;  the  price  of  wheat  on  the 
farm  went  from  76%  cents  in  June.  1914,  to  $2.58%  in  June.  1920. 
Our  price  on  smokeless  powder  was  reduced  from  53  cents  to  44 
cents  during  the  war  period. 

It  is  probable  that  few  munitions  makers  gained  much  finan- 
cially from  their  operations.  In  the  case  of  the  du  Pont  Company 
taxes  paid  to  the  United  States  Government  during  the  recent 
war  not  only  absorbed  the  entire  profit  of  the  company  on  powder 
sold  to  our  Government,  but,  in  addition,  wiped  out  all  of 
the  profit  made  on  these  powders  during  the  preceding  twenty 
years. 

*'I  hope  that  I  have  made  it  clear."  concludes  Air.  du  Pont, 
"that  we  makers  of  munitions  who  survived  the  risks  to  life  and 
capital  are  not  among  those  anxious  to  repeat  the  experiment  of 
war  by  preventing  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace. 
I  consider  President  Harding's  move  in  calling  the  Disarmament 
Conference  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  it  will  be  held 
while  people  still  have  in  mind  the  physical  horrors  of  warfare, 
and  while  the  nations  still  are  suffering  from  economic  wounds. 
Sentiment  against  war  has  always  been  strong;  added  to  this 
sentiment  now  is  the  crushing  burden  of  taxation,  and  a  dis- 
arrangement of  all  the  orderly  channels  of  domestic  and  inter- 
national commerce.  The  Conference  has  an  excellent  chance  to 
achieve  the  high  aim  for  which  it  has  been  called." 


CANADA'S  PART  IN  THE  WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE 

CANADA  knows  war  better  even  than  the  United  States 
knows  it;  moreover,  it  was  the  Premier  of  Canada, 
the  Hon.  Arthur  Meighan,  who  "first  suggested  the 
calling  of  a  conference  to  discuss  the  Par  Eastern  and  dis- 
armament problems,"  as  a  visiting  American  journalist  points 
out  in  Leslie's  Weekly.  Canada  is  interested  in  the  Conference, 
too,  because  she  faces  the  same  Japanese  problem,  and  reacts 
to  it  in  the  same  way,  as  do  our  own  Pacific  States.  "From 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,"  writes  the  visiting  journalistic  in- 
vestigator, William  Slavens  McNutt,  "Canadians  have  a  keen, 
intimate  interest  in  any  movement  having  for  its  aim  the 
abolition  of  war."  The  neighboring  Dominion  is  not  a  little 
put  out,  says  Mr.  McNutt,  because  it  will  be  represented  at 
conference  only  in  the  British  delegation,  and  he  argues  that 
the  Dominion  has  shown  sufficient  "mind  of  its  own"  in  dealing 
with  its  problems  to  entitle  it  to  separate  representation.  As 
for  the  vital  interest  of  the  Canadian  people,  low  and  high,  in 
the  Conference,  he  writes: 

This  morning  at  breakfast  in  the  diner  I  was  reading  a 
bulletin  to  the  effect  that  neither  Lloyd  George  nor  LordCurzon 

would  attend  the  Washington  Conference.  -My  waiter  leaned 
over  my  shoulder  and  shook  his  head. 

"It  doesn't  look  as  tho  it  would  come  to  much.,  this  business 
at  Washington,"  he  said  regretfully.  "Do  you  think  they'll 
really  do  anything  to  slop  war,  sir'.'" 

His  tone  was  wistful —anxious.  His  interest  was  keen  per- 
sonal. In  the  lapel  of  his  coat  he  wore  a  button  awarded  lor 
service  at  the  front.  He  had  had  three  \  ears  in  the  trenches 
and  had  been  wounded  twice.     He  knew  War! 

"They  told  US  we  were  fighting  to  stop  war,  sir,"  he  said 
wearily.  "We  did  our  job.  He  a  pity  if  they  can't  do  theirs 
now,  won't   it?" 

Back  in  the  smoker  two  former  Canadian  army  officers  were 

discussing  I  he  coming  Conference.  The  tone  of  their  argument 
was  wistful  anxious.  It  is  the  same  all  over  Canada,  on  trains, 
in  hotel  lobbies,  in  editorial  rooms,  in  business  offices,  in  shops 
and  factories,  in  field  and  forest;  (he  Canadians  who  know  and 
hate  war  are  earnestly  hoping  (hat  the  conference  al  Washington 
will  succeed  and     if  must  be  confessed   -generally  fearing  thai 

it    will   fail. 

The  Canadians  iml  only  know  and  hate  war  bill  they  are  in 
a  unique  position  in  thai  they  are  in  intimate  touch  with  the 
mind    and    heart    of    Europe    through    their    political    and    racial 

connection  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  equally  close  con- 

taol    with    the   mind   and  heart  of  the    Western     World      with  the 

United  States — by  virtue  of  their  geographical  location.  Cana- 
dians know  and  understand  Europeaboul    as  well  as  they  know 
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The  MostWued 
Corner  of 
Your  Home~ 


WALK  through  your  home.  Observe  carefully  every 
corner  of  every  room.  If  you  had  to  give  up  all 
but  one,  which  would  you  retain?  Which  is  the 
most  valued?  Naturally,  that  corner  where  stands  your 
bookcase.  For,  enclosed  within  that  bookcase  is  know- 
ledge, culture,  happiness,  success.  Properly  equipped  with 
such  possessions,  your  greatest  ambitions  can  be  realized. 

In  thousands  of  corners  in  thousands  of  homes  stand  Globe-Wer- 
nicke  Sectional  Bookcases.  Safely  they  guard  within  their  artistic 
walls  those  treasured  books,  the  collection  of  a  lifetime. 

The  knowledge  stored  in  Globe- Wernicke  Bookcases  has  been  the 
means  of  bringing  success  to  many  a  prominent  business  man.  Such 
men  realize  the  great  value  of  owning  good  books  and  preserving 
them,  so  they  choose  Globe-Wernicke  Bookcases  as  the  most  effi- 
cient and  satisfactory. 

Each  Globe-Wernicke  Section  is  a  solid  piece  of  furniture  complete  in  itself — 
dust-proof  and  mechanically  perfect  in  even'  detail.  Many  a  library  has  been 
saved  from  destruction  by  fire  due  to  the  facility  with  which  the  Globe-Wernicke 
Units  were  removed  with  the  books  intact.  Designed  to  grow,  Globe- Wernicke 
Sectional  Bookcases  are  built  to  endure. 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASES 


Take  a  lesson  from  thousands  of  successful    men. 
cases  to  the  most  valued  corner  in  your  home. 


Add  Globe-Wernicke  Book- 


3bc  9lokcA^rtitckcCo. 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 


CINCINNATI 

Detroit 

St.  Louis 

Washington 


Write  for  catalogue.      Dept.  iiq,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

New  Orleans 

Agencies  in  a! I  cities 
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Defendum  leads  the  World 


IN  practically  every  line  of  manufacture  the  most  popular 
product  is  the  low-priced  product.  One  outstanding 
exception  is  Parsons  Defendum  Ledger  Paper.  Defendum 
leads  the  world — yet  Defendum  is  distinctly  a  quality 
ledger  paper. 

Defendum  more  than  meets  every  requirement  of 
machine  or  hand  ledger  work.  It  stands  right  up  under 
gruelling  handling  and  excessive  erasing.  It  is  uniform  on 
both  sides,  and  is  produced  in  a  variety  of  weights  and 
sizes  to  suit  the  most  exacting  buyer. 

You  cannot  do  better  than  specify  "Parsons  Defendum 
Ledger,"  on  your  next  order  for  loose  leaf  sheets,  bound 
books,  or  letter  heads.  Buff  is  especially  popular  because  of 
ease  on  the  eyes. 

Parsons  Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

PARSONS 


Makers  of  Qood  Business  Papers  Since  1853 


g 


SEE  quaint  and  beautiful  Costa  Rica  this  winter 
—on  a  Great  White  Fleet  Cruise  to  the  Carib- 
bean. Twenty-three  days  of  complete  change  and 
relaxation  visiting  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panama,  Costa  Rica, 
Colombia,  Guatemala— depending  on  the  Cruise  selected. 

Great  White  Fleet  ships  are  especially  constructed 
for  Cruise  service  — the  newest  and  finest  vessels  sail- 
ing to  the  Caribbean. 

From  New  York  and  New  Orleans.     Only  one  class— first  class. 

Write  for  free,  il'ustrated  booklet.  "Following  the  Conquerors 
through  the  Caribbean."  cabin  plans  and  fare  information. 

Address  Passenger  Department 
UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 
Room  1639,  17   Battery  Place,  Nelw  York 


General   Offices,  131   State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


On  VJour 
GREAT  WHITE'  FLEET 

CARIBBEAN  CRUISE 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


and  understand  the  United  States.  They 
are  much  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
Great  Britain  than  are  the  Americans,  and, 
in  turn,  they  are  much  better  acquainted 
with  the  Americans  than  are  the  English. 
The  Canadians  form — or  should  form — the 
interpretative  national  link  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

Let  us  reduce  the  situation  to  terms  of 
individuals  to  illustrate.  Mr.  A  is  an 
Englishman.  Mr.  B  is  an  American.  They 
meet  to  settle  the  problem  of  protection 
against  fire  in  their  respective  homes.  A 
has  traditions  and  ideals  that  B  may  not 
understand.  Mr.  B  is  swayed  by  influences 
that  are  not  easily  intelligible  to  Mr.  A. 
Left  to  their  own  devices  they  are  likely  to 
become  mutual  victims  of  misunderstand- 
ing and  so  be  unable  to  arrange  for  mutual 
fire  protection. 

Mr.  C  is  a  Canadian.  He  knows  both  A 
and  B  intimately.  He  can  explain  A  to  B 
and  B  to  A.  He  is  not  only  able  but 
anxious  to  explain  one  to  the  other,  for  he 
lives  between  A  and  B.  The  national 
houses  of  the  two  latter  gentlemen  press 
against  C's  house  on  either  side.  If  A's 
house  or  B's  house  catches  fire  at  any  time, 
C's  house  is  sure  to  burst  into  flames. 

If  A  and  B  do  not  get  together  to  arrange 
for  proper  fire  protection,  and  decide  in- 
stead to  organize  their  respective  families 
into  separate  fire  brigades,  not  for  the 
prevention  of  disaster  but  to  sit  up  nights 
and  be  ready  to  fight  it  in  case  it  occurs, 
why,  then,  C  is  in  a  bad  fix.  C's  family  is 
not  as  large  as  that  of  A  or  of  B.  C  can  not 
so  readily  spare  members  of  his  family  from 
the  bread-and-butter  business  of  life  to 
devote  their  time  to  getting  ready  to  fight 
fire.  More  than  that,  C's  house  is  in  double 
danger.  If  one  of  the  members  of  A's 
family  tosses  a  match  into  the  European 
waste-paper  basket  and  sets  fire  to  the 
place,  Mr.  C's  house  also  bursts  into  flame 
and  he  must  summon  all  the  members  of 
his  family  to  fight  the  conflagration.  On  the 
other  hand  if  some  one  in  B's  house  goes  to 
sleep  with  a  lighted  cigarette  in  his  fingers 
and  sets  fire  to  the  Japanese  quilt,  Mr.  C  is 
again  involved.  He  must  turn  out  all  the 
members  of  his  family  to  devote  their  en 
tire  time  to  fighting  the  blaze  until  the  las 
spark  is  out. 

Can  Mr.  C,  the  Canadian,  then,  be 
blamed  if  he  feels  that  he  has  an  interest 
in  the  question  of  fire  protection,  at  leas: 
equivalent  in  degree  to  that  felt  by  A  and 
B?  And  able,  as  he  is,  to  interpret  A  to 
B  and  B  to  A,  is  it  surprizing  that  he  de- 
sires a  voice  in  any  conference  between  A 
and  B  looking  toward  the  establishment  a 
a  satisfactory  tire  protection  system? 

Mr.  C,  the  Canadian,  maintains  further 
thai  he  has  a  yet  more  valid  claim  to  a 
voice  in  the  coining  conference  at  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  C,  the  Canadian,  insists  thai 
had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Meighen,  the  Canadian  Premier,  at  the 
Premier's  Conference  in  England  last  sum- 
mer, the  Washington  ( 'onf'erence  would  not 

li,i\ i'  been  possible. 

Mr.  C's  views  on  the  subjeel  are  perhaps 
I, est  exprest  by  M.  Grattan  O'Leary,  who 
represented  the  Canadian  Press  at  the 
Premier's  Conference.  Mr.  O'Leary  ifl 
known  to  have  been  very  close  to  Premier 
Meighen  during  the  deliberations,  and  in 
politically  informed  circles  in  Canada  it  is 
believed  that  Mr.  O'Leary.  in  his  writings, 
correctlv    voices    the    sentiments    of    the 
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Canadian  Premier.     I  quote  Mr.  O'Leary 
writing  in  an  issue  of  MacLean's  Magaziru 

"Without  Canada's  stand  at  the  Im- 
perial Conference,  and  even  at  an  earlier 
date,  this  Pacific-Disarmament  Conference 
(at  Washington)  might  never  have  been 
held.  The  simple  truth  is  that  as  early 
as  February  14,  1921,  this  government 
'  the  Meighen  government  in  Canada) 
acting  through  the  Canadian  Department 
of  External  Affairs,  believing  that  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  ought  not  to  lie 
renewed,  communicated  its  views  to  the 
British  Government  and  suggested  that  the 
United  States  Government  be  approached 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  willing  to  agree 
to  a  conference  on  Pacific  affairs  with  Great 
Britain  and  Japan.  The  suggestion,  it  is 
known,  was  not  acted  upon  at  the  time. 
The  British  Government,  altho  favorable 
to  what  was  proposed,  evidently  believed 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  were  greater 
than  the  Canadian  Government  supposed; 
the  position  of  Australia,  believed  at  that 
time  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  renewing  the 
Japanese  Alliance,  was  cited  as  an  obstacle: 
and  the  question  was  temporarily  dropt," 

When  Mr.  Meighen  arrived  in  England 
in  June  to  attend  the  Premier's  Conference 
he  found  England.  Australia  and  Xew  Zea- 
land strongly  favoring  the  renewal  of  the 
Alliance.  Mr.  O'Leary  maintains  that  it 
was  only  the  action  of  Premier  Meighen 
that  prevented  the  renewal.  The  following 
is  Mr.  Meighen's  statement  to  the  Premier's 
Conference,  in  effect,  as  given  by  Mr. 
O'Leary: 

"I  am  opposed  to  this  alliance  because 
it  has  outlived  its  purpose.  It  was  entered 
into  to  curb  the  Pacific  ambitions  of  Ger- 
many and  Russia.  To-day  these  nations 
are  impotent  for  evil;  no  nation  menaces 
British  or  Japanese  interests  in  the  East. 

"To-day,  broadly  speaking,  there  are 
three  great  powers  in  the  world — the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
If  any  two  of  these  enter  into  a  separate 
alliance,  then  there  can  be  but  one  result. 
The  third — in  this  case  it  would  be  the 
United  States — will  arm,  which  means  we, 
too,  will  have  to  arm,  the  consequence  being 
a  race  in  armaments  that  can  produce  only 
misery,  if  not  ruin. 

"It  is  not  that  I  desire  to  reject  the 
friendship  of  Japan:  it  is  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  purchase  that  friendship  at  the 
price  of  making  enemies  of  other  nations. 

.  .  I  therefore  urge  that  we  have  a  con- 
fen  nee  with  both  the  United  States  and 
Japan;  that  the  three  governments  sit  down 
together  and  see  whether  they  can  not 
solve  whatever  difficulties  exist  on  a  basis 
understanding  and  good-will." 

The  Japanese  and  United  States  Em- 
bassies were  asked  to  sound  out  their  re- 
spective governments  on  the  step  that 
Mr.  Meighen  had  proposed,  and  one  week 
later  President  Harding,  with  the  Borah 
naval  limitation  resolution  to  work  on, 
issued  his  invitation  for  a  conference. 

Canada  was  not  included  in  that  invita- 
tion. It  may  be  argued  that  Canada  is 
included  in  the  British  Empire.  But  Can- 
ada is  a  Dominion,  a  nation  within  a  federa- 
tion of  nations,  to  be  sure,  but  ncverthe- 
a  nation  with  its  own  voice,  its  own 
ideals  and  its  own  separate  problems.  And 
those  problems  are  more  the  problems  of 
the  United  States  than  of  Great  Britain. 

•lapan  forms  the  knot  in  the  international 
yarn  that  the  Washington  Conference  must 
unravel  before  anything  can  be  done  to- 
ward weaving  a  satisfactory  garment  of 
peace  for  the  world.  There  are  two  nations 
to  whom  the  intricacies  of  that  knot  appear 
as  identical.  Those  two  nations  are  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 


Y\7 HAT    a    feeling  Such     shoes     are 

*  ^    of  satisfaction  to  Nettletons. 
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vfhere  the  blue  waves  laugh 

To  live  by  sparkling  bay  and  ocean  at  San 
Diego,  California,  enjoying  every  out-of- 
door  recreation  of  land  and  water  is  the 
year-'round  pleasure  of  more  than  90,000 
permanent  residents. 


You  will  find  healthful  comfort  and  recreation  amid 
natural  surroundings  of  unsurpassed  beauty  at 

5anD'e8° 

Lalirornia 

Through  Pullman  service  is  operated  between  San  Diego 

and  Chicago  over  the  new  San   Diego  and  Arizona  Railway 

in  connection    with  the    Rock    Island    and  Southern  Pacific 

Golden  State  Limited."       A   delightful,  mild  climate  trip 

through  Imperial  Valley  and   magnificent  scenerv. 


SAN    DIEGO-CALIFORNIA   CI. I  B, 

300  Sprecklcs   Building.   San  Diego.   California 

Gentlemen:    I  should  like  to  read  your  fascinating  story  of  San  Dictro.  California.     Please 
send  me  your  free  booklet. 


Name ■  • 
Address 
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FOOTBALL  AS  A  "FIGHTING   GAME" 


COLLEGE  FOOTBALL,  our  greatest  fall  sport,  stirs 
American  blood  principally  because  it  resembles  war. 
Not  only  does  it  appeal  to  the  "fundamental  battle 
spirit"  of  both  young  and  old,  but  also  "its  strategy  and  tactics 
are  those  of  war."  These  are  the  principles,  if  not  the  discoveries, 
used  as  a  basis  for  Charles  D.  Daly's  article  on  "Our  Greatest 
Fighting  Game,"  in  Leslie's  Magazine.  The  author  of  the 
article,  formerly  of  the  Harvard  football  team  where  he  won 
the  high  honor  of  being  selected  an  "All-American  quarter- 
back," and  now  head  coach  of  the  Army  football  team  which 
lately  almost  succeeded  in  playing  Yale  to  a  standstill,  elabo- 
rates his  com- 
parison between 
football  and  war 
in  a  way  that 
suggests  that,  in 
the  great  Anglo- 
American  game. 
we  may  find  that 
substitute  for  real 
war  for  which 
numerous  philos- 
ophers have  been 
searching.  He 
goes  on,  carrying 
out  the  war  an- 
alogy : 

Unity  of  com- 
mand is  essential 
in  war.  Divided 
Leadership  results 
in  defeat.  Defeat 
is  none  the  less 
sure  in  fool  ball 
in  cases  where 
there  is  divided 
leadership.  Sim- 
plicity of  plan 
is  essential  in  war.  Only  those  plans  that  are  free  from  com- 
plexity and  that  are  capable  of  execution  and  coordination 
under  the  stress  of  combat  should  be  adhered  to.  Exactly  so  in 
football.  Simplicity  in  plan  both  in  general  conception  and 
in  detail  is  essential.  Most  failures  in  the  game  of  football  arise 
from  the  violation  of  this  great  tactical  principle.  Complexity 
and  disaster  go  hand  in  hand.  Concentration  for  combat  is 
essential  in  war.  Dispersion  spells  failure.  Exactly  so  in  football. 
Evcj-y  available  player  is  as  much  essential  to  the  success  of  a 
drive  at  tackle  as  was  every  soldier  essential  to  the  success  of 
any   drive    t  ('.rough    the   western    front. 

So  on,  down  the   great   tactical   principles  of   war,  we    find    a 

most  striking  analogy  in  football.     Football  is  The  War  Game. 

A  game  of  football    is  a  battle.      Its  object,  within   the  rules, 

he  destruction  (figurative)  or  the  overwhelming  of  the  enemy. 

The  development  of  the  conflict  and  the  methods  by  which 
the  battle  is  promoted  have  a  striking  similarity  to  conflict. 

Football,  Like  war,  has  from  time  to  time  offered  strategists  a 
rare  chance.  The  modern  game  may  be  well  balanced,  offering 
equal  opportunities  to  offense  and  defense.  But  the  develop- 
ment has  been,  as  in  the  development  of   war,  through  a  con- 

at  Btruggle  between  weapons  of  offense  and  defense.  The 
offensive  weapons  in  football  have  frequently  had  the  better 
of  the  argument,  and  have  only  been  prevented  from  "break- 
ing up  the  game"  by  new  sets  of  rules.    Thus,  writes  coach  Daly: 

In  the  old  days,  when  the  game  was  played  with  long  hair, 
canvas  jacket  and  a  skull  cap,  a  noted  chess  player,  Mr.  Lorin 
P.  Deland,  of  Harvard,  became  interested  in  it.  After  a  careful 
study  of  i  he  rules,  he  discovered  that  they  permil  ted  a  player  on 


Photo  from  Underwood  &  Underwood 

WHERE  75,000  PEOPLE  MAY  WATCH  A  FOOTBALL  GAME. 

Our  modern  football  amphitheaters    dwarf   the    famous   hippodromes,   coliseums   and   stadiums   of 

antiquity.     The  Yale  Bowl,  here  shown  as  viewed  from  an  airplane  during  a  minor  game,  in  spite  of 

its  huge  size,  is  said  to  be  at  least  25  per  cent,  too  small  to  accommodate  the  crowd  that  would  see 

the  annual  "Big  Three"  games  between  Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton,  if  they  could. 


the  attack  to  start  before  the  ball.  The  result  to  him  was 
obvious.  He  assembled  in  rear  of  the  rush  line  a  shock  group 
which  started  before  the  ball  was  put  into  play.  This  group 
dashed  up  to  the  line  of  scrimmage  and  as  the  ball  went  into  play 
it  drove  into  the  opponents  with  all  the  momentum  that  husky 
young  bodies  could  develop.  This  human  catapult  was  so 
effective  and  deadly  that  it  had  to  be  ruled  out  of  the  game. 
Mr.  Deland  made  certain  other  applications  of  the  principle 
of  starting  before  the  ball  which  were  also  unique  in  the  game. 
In  his  time,  the  ball,  instead  of  being  kicked  off,  was  put  in  play 
by  the  famous  old  wedge  formation  under  which  the  defense 
plunged,  to  the  great  detriment  of  skull  and  back-bone.  Mr. 
Deland   split   this  wedge  into  two  groups,  which  on  the  initial 

play  came  tear- 
ing up  to  the  ball 
after  a  twenty- 
yard  start,  and 
as  the  ball  went 
into  play,  wen'; 
sweeping  down 
on  to  either  flank 
of  the  defense 
with  the  momen- 
tum and  velocity 
of  an  express 
train. 

Great  things 
were  expected 
of  this  "flying 
wedge"  which 
was  a  carefully 
guarded  secret 
before  the  first 
Har\  ard-Yale 
game  in  which  it 
was  used.  It  was, 
however,  not  suf- 
ficiently well 
guarded.  A  vis- 
iting Harvard 
graduate,  it  is 
said,  returned  to 
his  home  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and 
there,  in  the  privacy  of  his  club,  remarked  to  a  friend  that 
Harvard  had  a  wonderful  play  which  at  the  start  of  the  game 
would  make  Yale  look  like  thirty  cents.  It  is  said  that  this 
remark  through  innocent  progress  came  to  the  ears  of  a  Yale 
graduate,  who  telegraphed  back  to  his  alma  mater — "Look- 
out for  a  wonderful  new  play  at  the  beginning  of  the  game." 
With  this  meager  information,  the  Yale  eleven  so  prepared 
themselves  that  the  famous  flying  wedge  was  stopt  half  way 
to  the  goal  line.  The  application  of  the  principle  of  starting  be- 
fore the  ball  led  the  Rules  Committee  to  sit  up  late  nights  figur- 
ing the  force  doveloped  when  a  group  of  young  crusaders  bore 
down  upon  the  waiting  defense.  Apparently  there  were  sufficient 
mathematicians  present  to  solve  the  problem  and  to  decide  that 
llesh  and  blood  could  not  stand  the  strain.  So  this  play  was  ex- 
cluded. 

Almost  at  once  another  great  tactician  of  the  game  arose  to 
prove  the  projectile  superior  to  the  armor.  Mr.  Woodruff  of 
Pennsylvania  set  out  to  wreak  havoc  and  ruin  on  his  rivals 
with  his  famous  "guard  back"  play.  As  Coach  Daly  described 
this  maneuver: 

"Guard  Back"  took  advantage  of  the  rule  which  allowed 
the  heavy  linemen,  the  "Forwards,"  to  line  up  behind  the  line 
of  scrimmage  and  carry  the  ball.    The  players,  just    before   the 

ball  was  snapt,  lined  up  with  the  guards  back  of  the  hue 
and  the  tackles  drawn  in  to  fill  their  positions.  For  years 
the  play  could  not  be  stopt. 

Finally  Mr.  \Y.  II.  Lewis,  a  distinguished  Lawyer  and  football 
coach  of  Harvard  ( !pllege,  trained  a  Harvard  Line  to  hit  this  play 
before  it  got  started.  This  was  possible  because  the  Pennsyl- 
vania    forwards     lined     up,    with    their    sides    to   the    opposing 
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Would  You  Use  A 
Driver  On  The  Green? 


WOULD    you    use    your 
driver  to  sink  a  two  foot 
putt  or  try  to  shoot  300 
yards  with  your  mashie? 

Many  a  manufacturing  plant  is 
actually  using  electric  motors 
on  about  such  a  basis. 

In  one  department,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  a  giant  shear 
needing  a  tremendous  power 
blow  at  a  certain  instant.  At 
another  point  is  a  fan  requiring 
only  a  steady  firm  push  to  keep 
it  going. 

Yet  on  both  these  machines 
the\'  use  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  electric  motor — like  a  man 
playing  golf  with  only  one  club 
in  his  bag. 

Electric  motors  are  just  as  dif- 
ferent as  your  golf  clubs. 


Also  Sold  by  The  Fairbanks  Co. 

Lincoln  Motors  are  the  only 
motors  sold  by  the  23 
branches  of  The  Fairbanks 
Co.  under  their  famous 
Fairbanks  "O.K." 


Lincoln  Engineers  are  specialists 
in  selecting  the  right  motor  for  a 
given  machine.  Like  your  pro- 
fessional golfer,  they  know  from 
thousands  of  experiences  just 
what  is  needed  for  certain  work. 

The  y  study  this  problem  with  the 
machinery  manufacturer — test 
many  of  his  machines  in  actual 
operation  and  check  the  results 
with  delicate  instruments. 

From  such  data  they  compile  a 
chart  showing  that  machinery 
manufacturer  just  what  Lincoln 
Motor  will  fit  each  model  of  his 
machine. 

When  you  buy  this  machine 
with  Lincoln  Motor  attached 
(or  specified)  you  know  that  it 
will  fit  the  job  and  make  a  "'low 
score"  on  your  power  bill. 


Lincoln  Motors  are  40  degree 
motors — their  capacity  for 
work  is  approximately  25% 
greater  than  the  "50  de- 
gree" or  'continuous  rated" 
motor. 


ii 


Link  Up  With  Lincoln" 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Company 


Branch  Offices 

New  York  City 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Columbus 


General  Offices  and   Factory 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd. 
Toronto — Montreal 


Branch  Offices 

Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Boston 

Charlotte.  N.  C. 
Minneapolis 
Hartford.  Conn. 
London.  England 
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W  L  DOUGLAS 

$722  &  $822  SHOES 


FOR    MEN    AND    WOMEN 


-"WL.DOUCLAS  SHOES'*  ^ 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER 

WEAR  IN  ALL  THE  LATEST 

STYLES  ALL  LEATHERS  ALL 

5IZES  AND  WIDTHS^  v 


SPECIAL  SHOES 

HAND  WORKMANSHIP 


$10£J> 


STYLISH  AND 
DURABLE  SHOES 


$520 


0 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

BY  WEARING 
W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

he  best  known  shoes  in  the  world. 
They  are  sold  in  107  W.L.Douglas 
stores,  direct  from  the  factory  to 
youatonly one  profit,  which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be  pro- 
duced, at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  W.L. 
Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  is 
stamped  on  the  sole  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is  your 
protection  against  unreasonable  profits 

W.  L.  Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes 
are  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for 
the  money  in  this  country.  They  com- 
bine quality,  style,  workmanship  and 
wearing  qualities  equal  to  other  makes 
selling  at  higher  prices.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of 
America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the 
shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same 
everywhere;  they  cost  no  more  in  San 
Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  expe- 
rienced men,  all  working  with  an  hon- 
est determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CAUTION. — Insist  upon  having  W.  L.  Douglas 
shoes.  The  name  and  price  Is  plainly  stamped  on 
the  sole.    Be  careful  to  see  that  it  has  not  been 
changed  or  mutilated. 
//  not  for  sale  in  your  vicinity,  order  direct 

from  factory.     Catalog  free.  757 


BOYS  SHOES 
$4.50  &  $5.00 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  in  the 
world.  It  stands  for 
the  highest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low= 
est  possible  cost. 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
with  his  name  and 
retail  price  stamped 
on  the  sole  are  worn 
by  more  men  than 
any  other  make. 


President     u 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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defense,  and  could  readily  be  carried  back 
into  the  shock  group  by  a  hard-charg- 
ing defensive  line.  The  result  set  the 
"guard  backs"  away  back.  But  for 
years  the  genius  of  Mr.  Woodruff  had 
dominated  Eastern  football,  and  finally 
it  was  necessary  for  the  rules  Committee 
again  to  rescue  the  defense  by  legislating 
that  only  one  forward  could  be  brought 
l>ack  to  reinforce  the  back  field  on  the 
attack. 

The  third  great  offensive  genius  of  the 
game  then  developed  a  famous  concentra- 
tion for  the  attack,  which  like  its  predeces- 
sors, overwhelmed  and  dispersed  the  de- 
fense. Doctor  Williams  of.  Minnesota,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  football  coaches,  was  re- 
sponsible for  this  play.  Its  history  is  full 
of  interest. 

In  1899  Western  football,  unlike  to-day, 
was  looked  upon  in  the  East  as  more  or  less 
inferior  to  the  local  variety.  That  year  the 
West  Point  football  team  was  not  doing 
well.  In  fact  the  truth  is  that  it  was  con- 
sidered practically  impossible  for  the 
Military  Academy  to  defeat  its  great  rival, 
the  Navy.  Doctor  Williams,  a  few  short 
days  before  the  final  game  of  the  year  be- 
tween the  Army  and  Navy,  volunteered  to 
teach  his  new  formation  (which  later  be- 
came universally  known  as  "tackle  back") 
to  the  Army  team  and  to  his  many  friends 
among  the  Army  coaches  at  the  Military 
Academy.  The  result  was  astounding. 
An  apparently  helpless  Army  eleven  plowed 
relentlessly  through  their  larger  and 
stronger  opponents  to  a  great  and  decisive 
vie  tor  jr. 

Yale  at  once  adopted  this  successful 
formation  and  for  years  Yale  teams  won, 
due  partly  to  this  formation  of  Doctor 
Williams,  who  is  a  Yale  graduate,  and 
partly  to  their  appreciation  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  line  play. 

The  developments  of  football  during 
this  period  became  so  deadly  that  public 
opinion  arose  against  the  many  serious  in- 
juries which  resulted.  Indeed  it  became  a 
very  great  question  as  to  whether  the  game 
was  to  be  abolished.  Luckily  the  game  was 
rescued  for  the  future  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. New  rules  were  evolved  which 
eliminated  "forwards"  from  the  attacking 
group  and  added  the  new  element  of  the 
forward  pass 

For  the  present,  the  game  has  obtained 
a  very  good  balance  between  the  attack  and 
the  defense.  Furthermore,  it  has  incor- 
porated the  delightful  speculation  of  the 
forward  pass  which  is  thrilling  and  pleasing 
to  the  spectators.  Maybe  the  near  future 
holds  in  store  for  football  a  new  tactical 
genius  who  will  again  throw  the  defense  into 
dismay  and  confusion.  For  the  present, 
however,  alt  ho  Minnesota  has  developed 
a  jumping  rush  line,  and  West  Virginia  and 
Princeton  an  apparently  successful  distri- 
bution on  the  attack  which  contains  con- 
centration for  rushing  and  also  dispersion 
for  passing,  nevertheless,  the  formation  lias 

yet   to  appeal   which  can  regularly  establish 

a  predominance  0"\  er  an  equal  defense.    All 

else    being   equal,    victory    on    the    football 

field  now  goes  to  the  team  which  can  per- 
form uilh  the  greater  skill,  and  that,  of 
course,  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  great  thrill  from  the  game,  tho 
writer  believes,  lies  in   the  forward  pass. 

lie  explains: 

It    is  the  joy  of  the  spectator  and  the 
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problem  of  the  coach.  A  carefully  drilled 
competent  team  is  often  upset  by  a  rival 
twenty  per  cent,  weaker,  skilled  in  passing. 
He  sees  the  ball  shot  through  the  air  to  the 
speeding  end.  Open  field  running  and  bril- 
liant tackles  abound.  But  uneasy  sit  both 
coaches.  At  any  moment  an  intercepted 
or  successful  pass  may  lead  to  a  touchdown 
for  either  side.  It  is  entirely  too  much  of  a 
gamble  to  please  hard-working,  long-suffer- 
ing coaches. 

The  pass  is  almost  entirely  an  individual 
play.  Its  success  lies  ninety  per  cent,  in  the 
passer.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the  team  with 
a  skilled  passer — a  player  who  under  pres- 
sure can  pick  up  the  speeding  end  and  float 
a  fast  traveling  lob  just  in  front  of  his  face, 
so  that  it  can  not  be  mishandled.  Such 
passers  are  few  and  far  between,  but  at 
times  they  do  appear. 

In  1913  Notre  Dame  sent  East  a  team 
equipped  with  just  such  a  passer,  and  their 
passing  combination,  Dorais  to  Rockne, 
furnished  a  startling  sensation,  against  an 
Army  team  not  unskilled  itself  in  passing. 
Indeed,  Prichard  to  Merrilat  became  the 
greatest  passing  and  receiving  pair  in  the 
game.  I  have  seen  this  pair  by  sucessive 
passes  take  the  ball  the  entire  length  of  the 
field.  Both  players  had  a  genius  for  the 
play.  Prichard  could  throw  as  probably 
no  passer  has  ever  thrown  before  or  since 
and  Merrilat  was  a  wonder  at  getting  the 
ball.  On  numerous  occasions  Merrilat 
leaping  in  the  midst  of  three  or  four  defend- 
ing backs  came  away  with  the  ball  where 
success  seemed  almost  impossible  to  the 
experts  watching  the  game. 

Many  games  indeed  have  been  decided 
by  this  gambling  method  of  play.  Among 
the  most  famous  of  such  plays  is  the  long 
throw  from  the  Yale  full  back  to  Paul 
Veeder,  the  Yale  end,  in  the  Harvard- Yale 
game  of  1906.  Two  equal  teams  dead- 
locked in  the  ordinary  methods  of  play 
were  suddenly  rendered  a  startling  de- 
cision through  use  of  the  forward  pass. 
Similar  instances  have  occurred  in  many 
other  games,  as  in  the  Army-Notre  Dame 
game  of  1916  and  the  Harvard-Dartmouth 
game  of  1908. 

Hours  of  drill  and  training  are  required  for 
skillful  passing  and  its  defense.  But  at  best 
when  the  curtain  rises  for  its  use  it  may  un- 
expectedly prove  a  decided  boomerang  in 
the  hanis  of  any  but  the  most  expert. 

Turning  from  the  present  to  the  past,  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  makes 
the  discovery  that  our  present  American 
game  of  football,  generally  credited  to 
English  originators,  was  invented  and 
played  by  the  Chinese  long  before  it  was 
ever  heard  of  in  Europe.  Descriptions  of 
the  game,  together  with  complicated  rules 
much  like  those  governing  to-day's  gridiron 
battles,  have  been  unearthed  in  a  number 
of  ancient  manuscripts. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the  same 
writer  follows  the  game's  progress  through 
historical  times,  it  was  very  popular  in 
England,  and  correspondingly  deadly. 
Broken  bones  were  common,  and  there  were 
many  actual  mortalities.  One  English 
writer  of  the  period  puts  it  in  a  class  with 
prize  fighting — which,  as  then  conducted 
with  bare  fists,  was  also  far  deadlier  than 
at  present.  The  rules  developed  recently, 
concludes  the  Post  authority,  have  made 
a  real  sport  of  a  game  that,  even  five  or 
six  years  ago,  too  often  crippled,  and  even 
killed,  its  devotees. 
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For  this 

85c. 

One-quart 

Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum  Stew  Pan 

This  special  offer  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  prove  on 
your  own  stove  that  "Wear-Ever"  utensils — made  of 
hard,  thick,  cold-rolled  sheet  aluminum — are  most  satis- 
factory and  economical. 

Send  coupon  for  this  "Wear-Ever"  stew  pan  today.  If  you 
also  wish  to  give  a  friend  a  serviceable  Christmas  present 
—mail  40c  for  each  pan  desired  (or  60c  for  pan  and  cover) . 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.,  DepL  10,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 
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Could  you  protect  your  home,  your  valuables 
— your   life,    if  the    need   should   come    tonight? 

The  safest  protection  is  an  Iver  Johnson  Revolver. 
Knocks,  jolts,  thumps  won't  discharge  it.  You  can 
even  "Hammer  the  Hammer."  Only  by  a  deliberate 
pull  of  the  trigger  can  this  revolver  be  discharged. 

But  when  needed,  the  Iver  Johnson  is  ready  to 
respond  with  lightning  quickness.  Instead  of  ordi- 
nary flat  springs,  which  have  a  tendency  to  snap, 
piano-wire  heat-treated  springs  are  used  in  this  re- 
volver.    That's  what  keeps  it  always  ready  for  use. 

All  calibres  in  hammer  and  hammerless  midt Is. 
Regular,  Perfect  Rubber,  and  'Western  Walnut 
grips.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  in  stock  the  particular 
mouel  you  want,  write  us. 

IVER    JOHNSON'S   ARMS   &   CYCLE   WORKS 
295  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York     717    Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Three  interesting 
booklets  full  of  in- 
formation. KK1-.E. 
Write  today  for 
the  one  that  inter- 
ests you. 

"A"— Firearms 
"B"— Bicycled 
"C"— Motorcycles 


Iver  Johnson  Champion 
Single  and  Double  Barrel 
Shotguns  combine  accuracy 
and  dependability,  and  are 
moderately  priced. 


Irer  Johnson  Truss- 
Bridge  Bicycles  are 
world-famed  for  easy 
ridingr  strength,  and 
durability  Models 

and  prices  to  suit 
everyone. 
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ny   boy    can    learn 
to  play  a  Saxophone. 
3   first    lessons    sent 
FREE 


99 


"Some  Present 

from  "Dad" 

WHAT  a  wonderful  thing  it  will  be  for  any  boy 
'  '  whose  Dad  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  take  his 
first  lesson  on  Christmas  day  on  his  very  own 


True-Tone  Saxophone 

Every  boy  should  play  some  musical  instrument. 
A  Saxophone  is  a  boy's  instrument,  to  which  he 
takes  naturally  and  which  he  easily  masters. 

The  t  echnkiue  of  the  Saxophone  interests  and  tempts 
a  boy's  ambition.  It  brings  out  and  develops  his 
latent  musical  talent.  It  is  the  easiest  of  all  wind 
instruments  to  play  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 
Your  boy  can  learn  the  scale  in  an  hour  and  in  a  few 
weeks  be  playing  popular  airs. 

If  he  wishes  he  may  join  a  band  or  orchestra  in  90 
days,  or  get  up  a  neighborhood  orchestra  and  have 
a  lot  of  wholesome  fun.  besides  earning  some  extra 
money  from  engagements. 

Nothing  ean  take  the  place  of  a  Saxophone  for 
home  entertainment,  church,  lodge  or  school.  In  big 
demand  for  orchestra  dance  music. 

Free  Trial — Easy  Payments 

We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  get  your  boy  a  Saxo- 
phone this  Christmas.  You  may  order  any  Buescher 
Saxophone,  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trom- 
bone or  other  Band  or  Orchestra  In- 
strument without  paying  in  advance, 
and  try  it  six  days  in  your  own  home, 
without  obligation.  If  perfectly  sat- 
isfied, pay  for  it  on  easy  terms  to  suit  ^■L* 
your  convenience. 

Your  Boy  Might  Become' 

Another  Tom  Brown 
Your  boy  may  have  the  talent  to  develop 

Into  a  Saxophone  wizard  like  Tom  Broun, 
of  the  famous  Tom  Brown's  Clown  Band, 
the  highest  priced  musical  act.  True-Tone 
musical  Instruments  have  helped  n  e 
famous  \rt  I  lie  km  an,  <  Hyde  I  loerr,  Donald 

.  Clay  Smith,  Guy  Holmes,   Dnane      m  „ 

and  thousands  of  others.    $500  to     M  L^ 

Mono  weekly  for  I>ut2  hoursaday  Isnot  un-  JB  ■A. 

on  for  musicians  of  such  ability  toearn   «f  ^^ 

.   Saxophone  Book  Free 

jlk  'i  eiisv.  hat, cadi  Saxophone  Is  best  adapted 

Jim    for:   when  to  use  singly,  In    quartettes, 

e  tette  .  o  tettes,  or  m  regular  hand  or 

Oplione   Band,   and  how   to   transpose 

for  cello  parte  in  orchestra,    send  coupon 

belOW  for  tree  copy. 
Buescher     Band     Instrument     Co. 

or  i  ivei  ■.  thin  ■  In 
Band  and  Orchestra  instruments 

1944  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Buescher  Band   Instrument  Co. 

1944  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,   Ind. 

,   Please  send   me  a  free  copy  of   "The  Origin  Of   Lh«    , 

|   Saxophone." 

'    Name ' 

I  I 

■   Town   State . 

L Street  Addre  

Mention  any  otbst  innlnjrn'nl  in  whl'h  you  sre  inlet #-*t«,l. 


SPORTS   AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


WHAT  THE  BRITISHER  FINDS  TO 
ADMIRE  IN  CRICKET 

"  '^TO  other  country  in  the  world  has  a 
-^  ^  national  game  in  the  sense  that 
England  has  a  national  game,"  asserts  a 
British  colonel,  well  experienced  as  a 
manager  of  cricket  teams  and  a  person  of 
authority  in  the  realm  of  English  sport. 
His  objection  to  considering  baseball  as 
thoroughly  a  national  game  in  America  as 
cricket  is  in  England  is  explained  on  the 
ground  that  Americans  watch  baseball, 
while  Britishers  play  cricket,  and  that  this 
association  and  play  leads  to  ideals  of  real 
sportsmanship.  "Also  it  helps  the  players 
to  be  jolly  good  fellows,"  he  says,  which  is 
a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  desired 
by  all  true  sons  of  "Merrie  England." 
The  writer,  Colonel  Philip  Trevor,  C.  B.  E., 
thus  expands  his  argument  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph: 

Tho  we  English  are  by  nature  a 
shade  dull  and  by  training  a  shade  too 
repressed  (and  consequently  somewhat 
inarticulate),  there  is  nothing  we  enjoy 
more  than  being  jolly  good  fellows.  There 
is  no  game  in  the  world  which,  to  the  same 
extent  as  cricket,  tends  to  make  you  jolly 
good  fellows,  if  you  have  the  germs  of  it 
in  you.  Its  unwritten  laws  still  govern  it 
more  than  the  written.  Its  standard  has 
never  lapsed,  tho  in  very  big  and  in 
very  little  games  it  is  often  lowered,  and 
the  term,  "It's  not  cricket,"  has  become 
the  greatest  of  our  negative  national 
mottoes.  I  am  not  at  pains  here  to  attack 
any  of  the  skilful  individual  games  to 
which  we  English  are  addicted,  and  at 
which  so  many  Englishmen  show  excep- 
tional prowess.  I  merely  say  that  after 
all  they  are  only  individual  games,  and 
tho  many  thousands  may  pay  to  watch 
the  great  performers  play  at  them,  the 
raison  d'etre  of  all  of  them  is  self.  Cricket 
is  the  Englishman's  chance  of  meeting  and 
making  jolly  good  fellows. 

Colonel  Trevor,  coming  down  to  cases, 
tells  the  story  of  a  young  man  who  was 
helped  to  be  a  real  "jolly  good  fellow," 
and  so  to  succeed  both  socially  and  in  his 
chosen  profession  of  soldiering,  by  apply- 
ing himself  to  cricket.  For  cricket,  as 
played  in  England,  it  appears,  distinctly 
has  a  social  side.    The  writer  objects: 

In  the  reams  and  reams  that  are  written 
about  cricket  its  social — 1  might  say  its 
domestic — side  is  constantly  and  consist- 
ently overlooked.  This  is  a  great  pity  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  boy,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  not  until  he  lias  got  into  some 
kind  of  decent  cricket  that  lie  learns  that 
the  game  has  a  social,  or  as  I  would  rather 
say,  a  domestic  side.  I  justify  the  word 
domestic.  Whenever  OUT  men  tour  Austra- 
lia, or  the  Australians  tour  this  country, 
we  who  are  of  riper  years  say  to  one  anol  her 
of  the  touring  team:  "Are  they,  or  were 
they  a  happy  family?"     So  the  domestic 

comes  first.     Unless  the  touring  team  are  a. 

happy  family  they  will  not  be  socially  a 

success   when    they   go  outside   the  family. 

If  they  split  into  cliques  among  themselves 
their    social    life    will    also    be    split    into 


cliques.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
captain  a  second-class  side  oh  many 
tours,  and  I  have  been  manager  of  an 
English  team  which  went  to  Australia. 
From  the  mere  technical  standpoint  alone 
I  am  quite  sure  that  no  team  which  is  at 
sixes  and  sevens  domestically,  will  achieve 
consistent  success  on  the  cricket  field. 
You  may  say  that  is  a  platitude  and  not  a 
very  helpful  one.  I  will  do  my  best  to 
make  it  helpful  to  the  youth  going  on  his 
first  cricket  tour.  In  all  tours  except  those 
of  international  sides  one  man  is  both  cap- 
tain and  manager.  I  want  the  youth  to 
recognize  by  means  of  his  imagination 
(for  he  cannot  do  so  by  his  experience) 
how  exceedingly  difficult  is  the  job  of  the 
man  who  runs  the  show.  That  poor  chap 
is  as  human  as  the  members  of  ids  team, 
and  consequently  just  as  fallible.  Let 
that  youth  remember  the  priceless  advice 
posted  up  once  in  an  Irish  theater.  "Don't 
throw  things  at  the  man  with  the  trombone; 
he  is  doing  his  best! "  Let  that  youth  make 
up  his  mind  in  advance  that  he  will  not  be 
a  negative  critic.  He  is  not  likely  to  be  one 
openly.  But  he  must  remember  that  the 
habit  of  negative  criticism  is  perhaps  more 
inherent  in  the  Englishman  than  in  the 
man  who  belongs  to  any  other  civilized 
nation.  Fortunately  the  love  of  fair  play 
is  also  inherent  in  the  Englishman,  and  so 
far  as  cricket  and  cricket  tours  are  con- 
cerned, I  would  ask  the  youth  to  give  reins 
to  his  love  of  fair  play,  and  to  repress  his 
tendency  to  negative  criticism,  or — to  give 
the  term  its  shorter  and  truer  definition — 
grumbling.  When  the  game  or  the  day's 
play  is  over  don't  let  him  hold  a  secret 
inquest  on  it  with  two  or  three  others. 

Cricket  is  a  game,  a  game  of  social  en- 
joyment. It  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  an 
inquest,  which  must  be,  or  at  any  rate 
should  be,  a  vex*y  serious  affair.  Good- 
natured  chaff — chaff  in  which  there  is  no 
sub-acidity — is  an  excellent  thing  on  a 
cricket  tour.  I  look  back  with  delight  on 
some  of  the  dinners  at  which  I  was  good- 
naturedly  tried  at  an  extempore  court  by 
the  members  of  my  side  for  bad  captaincy 
on  tour.  It  was  the  kind  of  chaff  which 
helps  to  make  the  happiness  of  a  happy 
English  family.  Sometimes  I  had  not  to 
defend  myself.  It  was  done  for  me.  I 
can  honestly  say  that  I  can  not  remember 
one  of  these  tours  of  which  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  skipper  which,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge,  the  team  did  not  enjoy.  At 
any  rate,  the  same  men  came  again  with 
me  year  after  year.  Please  do  not  let  me 
be  misunderstood.  It  was  not  because  I 
skippered  well.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
only  because  !  did  my  very  best,  and  the 
sense  of  fair  play  inherent  in  the  men  who 
toured  with  me  made  them  treat  my  efforts 
with  generosity.  Of  course,  1  realized  that 
generosity,  and  1  did  my  best  to  show  my 
gratitude  for  it. 

I  stoutly  affirm  that  it  is  not  the  person- 
ality of  tho  captain,  unless  he  is  an  arch- 
angel or  an  arch-fiend,  which  makes  or 
mars  the  success  of  a  cricket  tour.  And, 
of  course,  I  am  speaking  mainly  of  club 
tours.  It  is  the  attitude  of  the  members  of 
the  team  towards  one  another  and  towards 
the  skipper  which  is  the  important  con- 
sideration. Let  us  rub  it  into  the  youth  of 
the  land  that  cricket  was  always  meant 
to  be  a  game,  and  a  jolly  game  too.    Of 

course,  it  is  a  strenuous  game;  it  should  be 
that.  Byron  says.  ••Together  joined  in 
cricket's  manly  toil."     He  gives  us  in  the 

fewest  possible  words  the  essentials  of 
Cricket.  "Tog  ther  joined"  emphasizes 
the  comradeship.  And  then  we  are  re- 
minded that  cricket  is  manly  and  also  a  toil. 
Byron    did    not    write    about    cricket    as 
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Do   YOU    Know   the 
English  Language  of  To-day? 


Are  you  familiar  with  the  wealth  of  new 
words  with  which  our  already  wonderfully 
expressive  tongue  has  been  enriched  since 
the  Great  War — even  during  the ,  past  few 
months?  Have  you  amplified  your  vocabulary 
with  all  of  them  ?  Can  you,  on  the  instant,  use 
them  correctly  in  your  conversation  and 
writings?  Do  you  fully  comprehend  their 
true  meanine  when  vou  see  them  in  the 
current  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  books, 
and  in  your  daily  mail — when  you  hear  them 
from   the   pulpit,    on   the   stage ,    and    in   the 


conversation  of  your  friends?  Can  you  define 
and  pronounce  them  accurately  for  your 
children? 

Packed  in  the  pages  of  this  wonderful 
volume — the  greatest  of  abridged  diction- 
aries— you  have  instantly  available  the  defini- 
tions of  over  83,000  terms,  more  than  in  any 
other  dictionary  of  its  size,  including  the  very 
latest  words  that  have  come  into  our  language! 
And  in  addition,  a  veritable  treasure  trove  of 
valuable,  authentic  information  is  yours  in 
the  new  Funk  &  Waenalls 


Desk  Standard  Dictionary 


A  Marvel  of  Up-to-Dateness,  Comprehensiveness,  Definitive 
Clearness,  and  Accuracy 

Think  of  a  dictionary  containing  all  the  newest  words  in  our  language!  With 
over  83,000  words  and  phrases  denned,  explained,  pronounced,  and  traced  to  their 
original  sources  for  you!  With  answers  to  nearly  400,000  questions  in  all  branches 
of  human  knowledge!  With  the  most  common  meaning  given  first,  and  all  defini- 
tions expressed  with  incomparable  clearness!  With  1,200  up-to-date,  clear  pictorial 
illustrations!  With  information  concerning  persons,  places,  countries,  citiee,  states, 
battles,  treaties,  mountains,  rivers,  etc.,  such  as  Lloyd  George,  Dardanelles,  Foch, 
Chateau-Thierry,  Bolsheviki,  Venizelos,  Senlis,  Piave,  Argonne!  With  all  the 
authority  and  accuracy  of  the  great  Unabridged  Standard  Dictionary  from  which 
it  is  derived!  Think  of  such  a  Dictionary  containing  this  and  more  information  of 
vital  importan  e,  all  compressed  into  900  pages  in  a  volume  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  inches  in  thickness — think  of  such  a  source  of  facts  which  it  behooves  everyone 
to  know,  and  you  have  pictured  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Desk  Standard  Dictionary! 

1         Supplies  Information  on  Practically  Everything  That  Can  Be 

Expressed  in  English 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  immense  cultural  value  and  the  great  every-day 
practical  utility  of  the  information  given  in  the  Desk  Standard  Dictionary  on 
man}'  thousands  of  terms  in  such  subjects  as  politics,  business,  music,  art,  litera- 
ture, law,  medicine,  agriculture,  philosophy,  history,  science,  religion,  etc.  It 
includes  facts  of  broad  interest  upon  practically  every  topic  that  can  be  discussed, 
or  that  can  be  expressed  in  the  English  language! 

This  remarkable  volume  also  eives  you  a  thorough,  practical,  and  instructive 
treatment  of  synonyms,  giving  not  mere  lists  of  synonymous  words  but  examples 
of  use  in  actual  sentences,  clearly  showing  their  varying  shades  of  meaning.  W  ith 
these  are  many  lists  of  antonyms — an  exclusive  and  most  helpful  feature.  It  gives 
you  the  leading  events  of  American  and  English  history.  In  it  you  will  rind  a 
number  of  lists,  phrases,  and  tables — coins,  astronomy,  weights  and  measures,  metric 
system,  chemical  elements,  presidents,  sovereigns  of  England,  laws,  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  foreign  words  and  phrases,  etc. 

QnlmnflirlKr  lllii  crrororl  -n  addition  to  its  other  features,  many  of  them  exclusive.  Funk 
OpienUlUiy  lllUMTdieU  &  Wagnalls  Desk  Standard  Dictionary  contains  numerous  full- 
page  illustrations,  scientifically  correct  and  unusually  attractive,  which  visuali  e  for  you  the 
information  sought  for,  such  as  the  page  plates  of  Agricultural  Implements — Bark  of  Trees  — 
Examples  of  Architecture — Types  of  Land  and  Water  Birds — Ty,  es  of  Cattle — Types  of  Dogs  — 
Food  and  Game  Fishes — Types  of  Flowers — Types  of  Horses — Types  of  Fowls — Common 
American  Leaves,  etc. 


Ideal  For  Personal  Use 

Authors,  Writers  of  Advertisements.  Lawyers.  Students,  and 
others,  when  traveling,  will  find  the  Desk  Standard  Dictionary 
their  mostl  helpful]  companion.  Slips  easily  into  a  suitcase, 
bag,  or  brief  case,  andlis  most  convenient  to  handle.  Women  in- 
terested in  club  work,  politics,  etc..  and  who  have  extensive 
social  correspondence,  will  find  it  the  most  complete  and  most 
conveniently  proportioned  dictionary  for  desk  use. 


In  the  Home 
It  will  be  a  constant  fount 
of  information  for  the  growing 
boy  or  girl — of  dependable, 
easily  understood  explanations 
of  those  things  which  are  most 
often  the  cause  of  query  and 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  youn^i.  rs 
in  school.  It  will  also  Ben 
an  arbiter  and  information 
bureau  for  the  grown-ups.  It 
includes  all  words  in  ordin.-ry 
use  ami  in  defining  them  gives 
authoritative  information  in  all 
branches  of  human  knowledge. 
Its  presence  in  the  home  is  an 
evidence  of  care  in  the  rearing 
of  children. 


In  the  Office 

It  should  be  in  thelhands  of 
every  stenographer  and  cor- 
respondent. It  should  be  in 
evidence  at  the  conference 
table  and  on  the  desk  of  every 
executive.  Big  business  houses 
are  equipping  their  employees 
with  it.  an  order  for  125  copies 
being  received  recently  from  a 
large  insurance  company.  Pro- 
tect your  business  documents 
from  error  by  having  this  abso- 
lutely dependable  guide-book 
at  your  stenographer's  right 
hand.  An  error  in  spelling  or 
punctuation  may  change  the 
entire  meaning  ot  a  contract  or 
letter.  Supply  your  employees 
with  Dc~k  Standard  Dic- 
tionaries NOW. 


In  the  School 

It  has  now  established  itself 
as  the  most  easily  understand- 
able classroom  dictionary  pub* 
lished.  It  will  answer  more 
classroom  questions  with  au- 
thority than  any  other  dic- 
tionary. It  indicates  pronuncia- 
tion by  the  text-book  key  and 
the  revised  scientific  alphabet. 
All  information  in  the  book  is 
in  one  simple  alphabetical 
order.  Principal  events  in 
American  and  English  history 
are  recorded  in  alphabetical 
place.  Recent  advances  of 
science  covered.  Thorough 
synonym  treatment,  etc. 


FFATIIRFS  sPe,ls-  pronounces,  defines  over  83.000  terms. 
1  *-"  -  Wl»t--»  Answers  nearly  400,000  questions  in  all  branches  of 
hum.ui  knowledge.  Contains  1.200  up-to-date  and  accurate  pictorial 
illu-t  rat  ions,  including  numerous  full-page  plates.  Has  11, 700  lines  of 
synonym  treatment.  Contains  over  900  pages.  Has  Patent  Thumb- 
Notch  Quick  Reference  Index. 

Beautiful  Half-Leather  Binding 

Size.  6Vt  inches  wide.   &%    inches  high,  and  less  than  ij$  inches 
thick,  printed  on  special  thin  paper. 

Only  $2.75       Postage  16c  Extra  . 

Sold  in  all  Bnoh-stores,  or  Order  Direct  on  This  Coupon  M^ 

r— -------- 1 


FUNK 


>    WAGNALLS  COMPANY. 

354- j6o  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Whpthpr  Yrm  Wanf  tn  K  ntwjj  '  pronounce,  divide,  spell,  understand,  or  define  thju- 

utruiei   1UU  TT  dllllU  rvllOW  B     ,,S(Jf  worc]s,  phrases,  terms,  proper  names,  etc.,  such  as 

questionnaire  gas-helmet 

shock  troops  proration 

baby  bond  .      pragmatic 

Hooverize  flivver 

anti-aircraft  etc.,  etc. 


/  enclose  $2.75*  plus  16  cents  for  carriage  charges  ($2.01  in  all), 
for  which  please  send  me  THE  NEW  DUSK  STANDARD 
DICTIONARY,   bound   in  half-leather,    indexed. 


Jugo-Slav 

Maximalist 

Rainbow    Division 

gob 

Soviet 

pussyfoot 

Czecho-Slovak 

nose  dive 

Cantigny 

massif 

jazz-band 

Aviatik 

slacker 

Blighty 

Pershing 

dud 

Saint-Mihiel 

Anzac 

Xame  . 

City.  .  .  . 


You're  Sure  to  Find  It  in   The 
Volume  This  Coupon  Brings  You 


A 




*//  sou  wish  this  dictionary,  exquisitely  bound  in  full  crushe,! 
Mo'occo.  datk  brown,  polished:  gilt  edges,  hand  tooled,  raiser. 
bore-i  enclose  $12:00.  Dig..  11-1 
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"Great  Stuff,  I'll  Say!" 

"Take  it  from  me,  brother,  if  you  want  your  gun  to  be 
as  good  ten  years  from  now  as  she  is  today,  get  the 
3-in-One  habit.     I  got  it  'most  twenty-five  years  ago. 

"Whenever  I  come  in  from  a  day  with  the  ducks  I  wipe 
the  barrels  dry;  then  give  her  a  rub  down  from  butt  to 
muzzle,  with  3-in-One.  That  keeps  the  rust  from  ever 
getting  a  chance  to  do  its  dirty  work. 

"In  the  old  days,  when  we  used  black  powder,  I  cleaned 
the  inside  of  the  barrels  with  3-in-One,  too,  but  the 
residue  of  smokeless  powder  is  tough  stuff  to  get  out. 
The  best  thing  I've  found  for  that  is  Pyramid  Solvent. 
It's  made  by  the  makers  of  3-in-One.  That  was  recom- 
mendation enough  to  make  me  try  it — and  Pyramid 
sure  does  the  work.  After  Pyramid  conies  a  swab  of 
3-in-One  through  each  barrel  to  prevent  rust  inside. 

"Of  course,  I  oil  the  workin'  parts  with  3-in-One — and 
she  never  misses  fire." 


3-in-One  is  sold   in  all  stores,  in    i-oz. 
bottles;  also  in  3-oz.  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

Pyramid  Solvent  easily  and  quickly  re- 
moves the  residue  of  smokeless  |  owder  and 
loosens  metal  fouling.  Contains  no  mois- 
ture to  cause  rust  and  no  chemical  thai 
attacks  gun  metal. 

3-oz.   can   30c,   at    your  dealer'  If  he  can' 

supply  you.  send  35c  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
can,  postpaid. 

rnrr  Generous  sample  and  Dictionary  illustrating 
*  IxUli.  and  explaining  hundreds  of  daily  uses  for 
3-in-One.     Write  for  both  on  a  postal. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY 


3-oz.,  and  8-oz. 


165G   Broadway, 


New  York  City 


SPORTS   AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


Dickens  wrote  about  it.  Despite  his  club 
foot,  the  poet  was  in  the  Harrow  eleven. 
He  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  .  .  . 

I  can  only  beg  the  youth  who  is  about 
to  take  up  cricket  to  accept  my  assurance 
that  a  cricket  match  can  be  made,  what 
Bacon  said  of  gardening,  "'the  purest,  of 
human  pleasures."  Here  is  a  recipe  for 
that  best  of  sweetmeats:  Keenness,  quan- 
tity unlimited;  Charity,  handfuls — and 
stretch  your  hands  wide;  Tolerance,  all 
your  stock  in  hand.  Add  a  pinch  of  a  sense 
of  humor  and  serve  up  when  and  where  you 
will  in  the  warm  oven  of  humanity. 


immma 


FLYING  HIGH,  WIDE  AND  HANDSOME 

'  I  *HREE  miles  a  minute  in  an  airplane! 
That  was  Bert  Acosta"s  approximate 
speed  when  he  established  a  world's  record 
in  winning  the  Pulitzer  Trophy  at  Omaha 
early  this  monlh.  Actually  his  official  speed 
was  176.9  miles  per  hour,  over  a  1.50-mile 
course.  This  surpasses  the  best  speed  made 
in  France  in  the  September  race  by  three 
miles  an  hour.  That  Acosta  was  hard 
prest  all  the  way,  however,  is  shown  by 
the  figures,  which  show  that  less  than  nine 
minutes  separated  the  winner  and  the 
slowest  plane  in  the  race.  The  New  York 
World  thus  tells  the  story: 

The  crisp  early  November  day  was  all 
any  speed  pilot  could  ask.  The  sun  shone, 
the  atmosphere  was  clear  with  splendid 
visibilit3r  and  a  ground  temperature  of  48 
degrees.  A  mild  breeze,  too  light  to  affect 
the  starting,  blew  throughout  the  afternoon. 

Acosta,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
skilful  aviators  in  the  United  States,  a 
professional  flyer  and  an  expert  tester  of 
flying-machines,  drove  a  Curtiss  navy 
racer,  with  a  400  horse-power  CD-12  motor. 
His  speed,  instead  of  being  173  miles  an 
hour,  as  at  first  reported,  was  actually 
176.9  miles  an  hour.  This  developed  win  11 
it  became  known  that  the  course,  instead 
of  being  exactly  150  miles  (five  times 
about  a  thirty-mile  triangle),  was  in  reality 
153H  miles  in  length  by  actual  survey, 
This  gave  the  star  flyer  his  new  figure  and 
made  him  a  world  beater.  Incidentally, 
he  also  won  a  prize  of  $3,000. 

The  speediest  race-flying  done  by  any 
one  tmtil  Thursday  was  in  the  Deutsch  de 
la  Meurthe  contest  at  Etampes,  France. 
September  30  last,  which  was  won  by 
Lieutenant  (ieorges  Kirsch.  Over  a  course 
of  LSti  miles,  his  speed  was  173.1  miles  an 
hour.  He  flew  a  Xieuport-DeLage  plane. 
Acosta's  ship  was  a  Curtiss  navy  biplane,  en- 
tirely American  in  design  and  construction. 

While  aviation  enthusiasts  the  country 
over  were  eagerly  reading  the  news  that 
Acosta.  a  great  favorite  hereabouts,  had  won 
the  trophy,  the  more  important  informa- 
tion arrived  that  the  course  was  longer  thai 
it  had  been  supposed  to  be,  and  that  there- 
fore his  speed  was  three  miles  an  hour 
greater. 

It  became  known  that  the  course  was 
accurately  surveyed  by  the  "chain"'  system 
before  the  race  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Curtiss  interests,  which  wanted  to  be  Mire 
of  Inning  an  absolutely  correct  line  on  the 
Hying  speed  of  their  ship  should  it  win. 

Last  year's  course  for  the  Pulitzer 
Trophy,  it  is  now  learned,  was  shorter  than 
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it  was  supposed  to  be,  and  for  this  reason 
the  record  credited  to  the  winner  on  that 
occasion  does  not  stand.  As  we  are  told  by 
The  World: 

The  1920  course  for  the  Pulitzer  Race — 
a  triangle  with  the  starting  and  finishing 
point  at  Mitchel  Field,  Mineola — was 
planned  to  be  132  miles  in  length,  but  an 
examination  made  afterward  by  the  United 
States  Geodetic  Survey  proved  it  to  be 
actually  only  116.8  miles  long. 

The  winner  of  the  1920  race,  Captain  C. 
C.  Mosley,  U.  S.  Air  Service,  who  drove  a 
Vers  ille-Packard  ship,  was  credited  in  the 
first  reports  of  the  race  with  having 
averaged  178  miles  an  hour,  and  with  hav- 
ing broken  all  racing  records.  The  best 
records  at  that  time  were  held  by  Sadi 
Lecointe  of  Prance,  who  had  averaged  a 
trifle  more  than  169  miles  an  hour  in  win- 
ning the  Gordon  Bennett  Trophy  at 
Etampes  in  September,  1920,  but  a  revision 
of  figures  showed  that  Mosley's  actual 
time  was  only  156H  miles  an  hour,  as 
against  Acosta's  world's  record  time  of 
176.9  miles  per  hour. 

Acosta,  who,  like  Eddie  Rickenbacker, 
was  an  automobile  racer  when  automobiles 
wci-f  twice  as  speedy  as  airplanes,  was 
arrested  for  speeding  just  before  he  left 
New  York  for  Omaha  to  take  part  in  the 
race  for  the  airplane  trophy.  Being  what  is 
known  as  a  "good  sport,"  however,  he 
held  no  grudge  against  the  policeman  who 
arrested  him,  according  to  the  New  York 
Eniiing  World;  quite  the  contrary,  as  sub- 
sequent events  show: 

Two  days  later  the  policeman  who  had 
arrested  Acosta  received  an  invitation  to 
visit  him  at  Curtiss  Field,  and  accepted. 
Acosta  persuaded  the  policeman  to  take  a 
hop  in  a  speedy  little  two-seater. 

They  climbed  into  the  plane,  Acosta 
wearing  civilian  clothes,  boots,  a  cap 
turned  backwai'd.  The  cop  was  drest  in 
a  fur  flying  suit. 

"Ready?"  shouted  Acosta. 

"Let  her  go,"  the  cop  yelled  back. 
Acosta  jerked  the  tlrrottle,  the  bus  sprang 
out  across  the  field,  running  tail  high,  with 
motor  racing  at  fidl  speed.  Twenty  feet 
from  the  trees  the  pilot  jerked  the  control 
stick,  and  the  cop's  heart  sprang  into  his 
his  mouth  as  the  bus  zoomed  vertically  up 
till  it  hung  by  its  "prop"  in  the  air. 
Aeosta  kicked  round  to  the  level,  then 
gained  altitude  with  a  rush.  A  thousaryi 
feet  from  the  ground  he  slid  the  plane  on 
the  wing  and  dropped  300  feel . 

"Hey!"  the  cop  yelled. 

Acosta  climbed  to  3,000  feet,  then 
he  spun  down  to  the  thousand  level. 
whirling  end  over  end.  Coming  out  of 
the  tail-spin  he  threw  the  bus  into  five 
consecutive  loops. 

"My  God!"  screamed  the  cop,  as  the 
machine  moved  forward  on  the  level,  and 
Acosta  dived  a  bit,  pulled  up  sharp 
and  swung  into  a  barrel-roll,  whirling 
the  machine  over  and  over  almost  down 
to  the  ground. 

"Stop!"  the  cop  yelled,  but  the  pilot 
made  head-on  for  the  hangars.  He  zoomed 
sharp  over  the  hangar  and  flung  down  the 
line  of  telegraph  poles.  Reaching  the  end. 
he  did  a  vertical  bank  to  the  left,  slid  be- 
tween the  hangars,  and  landed.  The  cop 
emerged  from  the  back  seat,  pale, 
choking,  airsick.  It  is  not  recorded 
that  he  is  a  candidate  for  New  York's 
aerial    police   force. 
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Write  to  Mr.  Yozo  Tamura, 
South  Manchuria  Railway 
Company,  111  Broadway, 
New  York,  for  the  descriptive 
folder  illustrated  above,  and 
other  information. 


South  Manchuria  Railway  (heavy  black  line)  through  Manchuria  and  Chosen, 

connecting  with  Chinese  and  Japanese  rail  and  coastwise  lines  and  ocean 

routes  to  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Manchuria 

A  Land  of  Opportunities 

Manchuria  constitutes  the  northeast  provinces  ot 
China.  Mines  and  forests  enrich  it.  The  soil  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  and  its  great 
agricultural  areas  give  it  the  name  of  "The 
Garden  of  China." 

Four  distinct  groups  of  Americans  can  find  outlets  for 
their  activities  in  this  ancient  and  yet  newest  part  of  China: 

Capitalists:  Mines;  light,  power  and  water  works;  banks; 
agriculture;  manufacturing  and  building — these  are  some  of 
the  opportunities  offered  to  capital. 

Exporters:  Here,  indeed,  lies  a  rich  field  for  the  exporter. 
Almost  everything  from  locomotives  to  talking  machines  and 
tooth  paste  are  sought  by  the  progressive  inhabitants  of 
Manchuria. 

Importers:  American  importers  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
use  Manchuria  as  a  source  of  such  supplies  as  soya  bean  products; 
hemp,  bristles,  furs,  hides,  tussah  silk — not  to  mention  the 
innumerable  articles  of  Oriental  manufacture  always  in 
demand  in  America. 

Travelers:  Scarcely  any  other  country  of  the  Orient  points 
with  so  alluring  a  finger  toward  its  ancient  and  fascinating 
places  of  history,  interest  and  beauty. 

The  South  Manchuria  Railway,  a  modern  railway  in  an  ancient  land,  is  the  great 
artery  of  transportation  in  this  land  of  opportunities.  The  South  Manchuria 
Railway  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  Open  Door,  with 
a  welcome  extended  to  the  cooperation  of  foreign  interests. 

The  South  Manchuria  Railway,  running  through  Chosen  Korea)  and  Manchuria,  is 
the  only  railway  in  the  Orient  with  all-American  equipment.  It  conducts  a  chain  of 
hotels-de-luxe,  travel  bureaus,  and  city  and  country  dub*. 

Tour  Host  and  Guide 

South  Manchuria 

©     RAILWAY   0 
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"My  solace 

for  the  future" 


The  following  letter  opens  up  a  subject 
smokers  often  talk  about: 


W.   H.  TALLMADGE 

Hickory  Lodge 
241  Summer  Stunt    Stamford.  Conn. 

October  27.   1020 
Larus  &  Bro..  Co. 

Richmond.  Va. 

Gentlemen: 

Your  free  samples  of  smoking  tobacco 
fell  on  fertile  soil.  I  have  been  a  burner 
of  the  weed  since  I  was  14  years  old,  and 
now  I  am  78  and  full  of  vigor.  I  never 
smoked  Edge-worth  before  receiving  your 
samples.  It  will  be  my  solace  for  the 
future,  and  several  of  my  friends  are  ac- 
quiring the  habit.  Thanking  you  for  the 
compliment  bestowed,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

[Signedj  W.  H.  Tallmadge 

The  ripe  ages  reached  by  pipe  smokers 
are  frequently  dwelt  on  in  the  newspapers. 
Here  is  a  man  "78  and  full  of  vigor"  who 
has  been  a  smoker  for  64  years'  running. 

A  New  York  newspaper  recently  men- 
tioned a  doctor  of  note,  aged  91,  who  had 
been  a  smoker  for  80  years. 

These  men,  ripe  with  experience,  may  not 
have  lived  to  such  fullness  of  years  simply 
because  they  smoked. 

But  ask  them  if  they  enjoy  their  pipes. 
Their  morning  and  evening  pipes  are  the 
solace  of  their  days,  just  as  they  were  the 
joy  of  their  youth. 

And  usually  they 
have  smoked  so  many 
kinds  of  pipe  tobacco 
that  they  are  good 
judges  of  what  is  what. 

Have  you  found  the 
pipe  tobacco  that  is 
just  what  you  want? 

If  not,  we  would 
suggest  that  you  try 
Edgeworth. 

We  would  like 
you  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  it. 

Edgeworth  may 
or  may  not  be  just 
your  kind.  But 
it  has  proved  to 
be  just  the  right 
kind  for  so  many 
smokers    that    we 

will  make   it  very  easy  for  you  to  decide 

whether  it  is  your  kind. 

Simply  a  post-card  containing  your  ad- 
dress, also  that  of  the  dealer  to  whom  you 
turn  for  supplies,  will  cause  us  to  send  you 
generous  samples  of  Edgeworth  in  both 
forms     Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  pressed  into 
cakes,  then  separated  into  thin,  moist  slices. 
To  have  an  average  pipe-load,  merely  rub 
a  slice  between  the  hands. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  ready  to 
pour  right  from  the  can  into  your  pipe. 
It  packs  perfectly  and  burns  evenly  to  the 
very  bottom,  uetting  better  and  better. 

For    the    free   samples,    upon    which    wc 
would  like  your  judgment,  address  Larus  6k 
Brother    Co.,    5    South    21st    Street,    Rich 
tnond,  Va. 

In  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants  If  yout 
ber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  ck  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  hy  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  or  any  size  of  Plug  Shu-  or 
Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  price  you  would 
pay  the  jobber. 
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DANGER  SIGNALS  OF  INSANITY 

"D  ECOGNITION  of  personal  danger 
signals  in  industry  is  often  tardy  or 
absent,  thinks  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Motions  Health  (Washington).  In  illustra- 
tion he  tells  of  one  of  the  steadiest  me- 
chanics in  a  large  factory  -who  shot  himself 
the  other  day,  apparently  without  reason. 
His  family  life  was  happy;  he  was  not 
dissipated;  he  was  a  quiet,  hard-working 
man.  His  foreman  reported  that  he  had 
only  one  peculiarity:  no  matter,how  good  a 
piece  of  work  he  turned  out,  he  always 
belittled  it,  comparing  it  with  the  jobs  his 
father  used  to  do.  The  rest  of  the  tale  is  in 
words  of  the  general  manager,  who  said: 

"I  talked  the  case  over  with  our  shop 
doctor  and  he  told  me  a  lot  about  'sense  of 
inferiority,'  which  I  understood,  and  threw 
in  a  lot  more  which  1  didn't. 

"At  any  rate,  it  started  me  to  thinking 
about  several  eases  we  had  had  in  our  plant. 
I  recalled  a  man  who  had  been  driving  a 
shop-mule — a  cracking  good  man  with  a 
record  for  reliability  and  carefulness.  All 
at  once,  he  began  hitting  tilings  and  had  a 
series  of  small  accidents,  winding  up  with  a 
grand  smash-up  which  killed  one  man  and 
injured  several  others  pretty  badly.  We 
fired  him,  and  he  lauded  in  an  insane 
asylum,  where  he  died  about  a  year  after- 
wards. Then  there  was  a  foreman  in  the 
woodworking  plant,  a  good,  sober  man,  full 
of  energy,  apparently  a  comer.  He  began 
getting  rough  with  the  men,  and  at  first  I 
thought  it  was  just  his  way  of  hurrying  up 
production.  Then  he  went  over  into  the 
foundry  and  tried  to  tell  our  foreman 
molder  how  to  do  things,  got  into  a  fight, 
and  spent  a  week  in  the  hospital.  From 
that  lie  went  from  bad  to  worse,  got  to 
drinking  bootleg  whisky,  and  we  had  to  let 
him  out.  He  died  about  eighteen  months 
afterwards,  crazy. 

"I  could  go  on  and  tell  about  a  good 
many  cases  I've  come  across  in  our  office 
and  sales  staff  cases  wluch  are  clear 
enough  to  me  now  after  twenty  years  of 
experience  and  a  tip  from  our  doctor.  The 
point  is  this:  why  didn't  I  recognize  what 
was  going  on  at  the  time?  Why  was  it 
□  ceesary  to  let  these  people  go  on  to 
destruction  before  somebody  realized  that 
something  was  wrong?  Of  course,  wc  have 
been  paying  attention  to  these  things  only 
a  few  years,  and,  of  course,  if  we  had 
brought  these  cases  to  the  dispensary  the 
doctor  would  have  discovered  what  was 
wrong;  but  we  didn't  send  the  men  in  bc- 
<  ause  we  had  no  idea  that  they  were  going 
wrong.  There  were  danger  signals  stick- 
tag  out  all  over  them,  but  we  didn't  see 
■  in  in  because  we  didn't  know  (hat  the  man 

ho  suddenly  changes  his  ways  or  who  be- 
comes queer  is  a  danger  to  himself  and 
everj  body  in  the  plant. 

"It  strikes  mo  that  what  we  need  is  a 
little  instruction  along  these  lines.  I  don't 
w;nii  my  foremen  trained  so  thai  they 
could  qualify  as  expert  witni  sses  in  a  mur- 
der trial,  but  I  wish  somebody  would 
describe  the  danger  signals  in  garden- 
variety  language  that  could  be  understood 
by  those  in  close  contact  with  the  man  on 
the  job.  It  the  foreman  could  understand 
thai  'he  .skilful  man  who  suddenly  gets 
clumsy,  the  meek  man  who  all  at  onee  be- 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

Our  exceptionally  well-planned  Cruise* 
Tour  to  this  intensely  interesting  field 
for  pleasure  travel  will  leave  New  York 
Feb.  4,  1922. 

The  itinerary  includes  calls  at  HAVANA 
—  PANAMA  CANAL  -  the  historic 
cities  of  PERU  &.  CHILE— ARGEN- 
TINE, URUGUAY  &.  BRAZIL,  arriy. 
ing  back  in  New  York  —  via  the  East 
Coast  Route  —  on  April  3d. 

All  Information  and  Literature 
on  Request 

THOS.  COOK  &.  SON 

245  Broadway,  New  York 

Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Montreal  Toronto  Vancouver 

J  50  Offices  7hrougfwut  the  World 


Christmas 
Suggestion 

A  Dunlap  Cream  Whip!  Known  and  want- 
ed by  every  woman.     Whips  cream  in  31" 
eeconds.     Whips  even  top  bottle  cream. 
Standard  model,  earthenware  bowl,   $1.25 
(West  $1.50).    De  Luxe  sift  model,  caaar- 
bowl  $2.60  (West  52.75).       "cial  gift  pkg 
Mailed    promptly  on    rece  of 

price.  If  dealer  hasn'tit.    Be  sure 
to  mention  his  name. 
CASEY  HUDSON  COMPANY 
385    Cast  Ohio  St..  CHICAGO 

Cream  Whip 
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Baih  Thermometer 

will  add  io  Ihe  Joy 
and  health  of  bathing 

One  of  many  thermometers — wall, fever 
oven, candy — made  for  home  use  by  the 
world's  largest  makers  of  temperature 
instruments  If  not  at  dealers,  send 
$2.00  and  specify  No.  5592. s  T  ,84 

Hoybr  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

There's  a  fpeca  nr    Ty£r    Temperature   Instrument  foe  Every   Purpose) 


TELL   TOMORROW'S 

■White's  Weather  Prophet  tore-  U7oafln»t» 


casts  the  weather  b 
hours  la  advance. 


to  24 

Not  a 


toy  but  a  scientifically   constructed 
Instrument     working    automatically. 

Handsome  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  Interesting  by  the  little 
figures  of  Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the 
Witch,  who  come  In  and  out  to  tell  you 
what  the  weather  will  be.  At 
Size6Kx7J$:  fully  guar-  tl> 
ontccd.  Postpaid  to  any 
address  la  U.  S.  or  Caoa- 

Agents  Wanted     da  00  receipt  of 

DAVID  WHITE,  Pept,  A49  419  E.  Witer  St-j  MilwsotsK.  Wis. 


is 


The   Boy's   Life  of  Christ 

The  story  of  Jesus,  his  boyhood  and  his  ministry,  told  in 
simple  yet  vivid  language  that  will  hold  and  interest 
every  boy.    12  mo.  cloth,  illustrated:  by  mail.  $1.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  A»e.,  N.  Y. 


Words  We  Misspell 

IN   BUSINESS 

By  Frank  H.  V,zctcliy.  Lltt.D.,  L.L.D. 

ANEW  BOOK  tli.it  the  business  world  has  been 
long  waiting  for.  Contains  more  than  1 0.000 
puzzling  words  that  are  sprit  erroneously  in 
commercial  correspondence,  besides  an  interesting 
Collection  taken  irom  spelling-teat 

lis  is  oi  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  >1h>.\  s  correct 
form-  and  « 1 1  -s  i  ions  ot  words  In  writing  and  printing 
and  gives  eaails  memorized  rules  foi  formation  of 
plurals.  The  vocabulary  is  conveniently  arranged 
[none  tlphabetlcal  order,  permitting  quick  and 

r  1 ce.     Willi  1  his  standard  volume  on  her  il<\<k. 

your  stenograpnei  need  not  be  perplexed  about 
■ »  Hi  ug  or  worn  division.  Your  com  spon  Lent 
be  absolutely  letti  r  perfect.  1  he  book  is  handy  size, 
printed  i"  lari;<'.  ilrar  lyp  ",  -•<>.)  pages,  handsomely 
bound  In  green  cloth  with  «ilt  lettering.  A  most 
valuable  ad\  Is  u  ("i  every  one  who  wiitl 

Price.  $1.60.  net;  postpaid.  SI  0  ' 
fUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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comes  chesty,  and  the  steady  church-goer 
who  takes  to  high-power  swearing,  should 
make  a  trip  to  the  doctor,  I  believe  our 
plant  and  its  employees  would  be  a  good 
deal  better  off.  They  tell  me,  too,  that  a 
lot  of  these  men  may  be  salvaged;  at  any 
rate,  their  chances  of  being  scrapped  would 
be  much  reduced." 


COMPREST  AIR  TO  EXPAND 
MESOPOTAMIA 

THE  GENIE  that  will  restore  the  oldest 
of  lands  to  its  former  glory  is  Com- 
prest  Air,  boasts  The  Compressed  Air 
Magazine  (New  York).  Comprest  air 
is  to  aid  in  all  the  work  of  the  electrical, 
mining,  mechanical  and  civil  engineers 
who  are  soon  to  turn  the  once  magnificent 
empire  from  a  squalid  waste  into  the 
likeness  of  what  it  was,  long  before  civiliza- 
tion had  touched  Europe.  It  seems  cer- 
tain, says  a  writer  in  the  publication  named 
above,  that  the  land  will  be  much  in  the 
eye  of  the  world  for  the  next  half-century. 
The  benevolent  baud  of  mechanical  science 
will  be  extended  to  that  territory.  The 
result  should  be  beneficial  to  all  mankind. 
He  continues: 

What  a  romance  it  will  be!  This  oldest 
of  lands  is  to  be  made  into  one  of  the  most 
modern;  its  anticipated  great  resources  are 
to  be  opened  in  bountiful  measure  for  the 
production  of  material  benefits. 

Mesopotamia,  reputed  the  oldest  of 
lands,  is  named  in  Genesis  as  the  first 
cradle  of  the  human  race.  It  has  known 
civilization  well,  for  there  resided  the  As- 
syrians and  there  lived  the  Babylonians. 
Their  ancient  palaces  were  built  of  wonder- 
ful bricks  embedded  in  asphalt.  It  had  its 
growth,  its  exaltation  of  power,  its  decay 
and  fall.  Mesopotamia  was  known  as 
the  most  fruitful  and  delight  fid  garden  of 
the  world  of  those  ancient  days.  Its 
earth  gave  forth  grains  and  fruits  and  flow- 
ind  when  the  soil  became  exhausted, 
engineers  were  summoned,  and  there 
resulted  stupendous  works  for  intensifying 
agriculture  by  irrigation,  and  these  engi- 
neering feats  held  off  famine  and  made  the 
country  rich. 

Mesopotamia  has  lain  fallow  through- 
out more  ages  of  man  than  one  would  think 

)Ossible  who  knows  the  ceaseless  quest  of 
engineers  and  scientists  for  new  sources  of 
supplies.  We  are  about  to  see  it  restored 
to  its  old-time  glory,  but  a  magnified  glory. 
And  comprest  air  and  comprest-air 
machinery,  it  appears,  will  work  a  major 

>art  of  the  miracle. 

This  one-time  land  of  stately  magnifi- 
cence is  to-day  a  dreadful  waste,  depressing 

»  those  who  contemplate  it  in  the  light  of 
its  storied  past.  It  is  almost  totally  barren, 
containing  squalid  villages,  and  decaying 
ruins  of  its  quondam  splendor,  and  the 
camps  of  roving  tribes. 

It  needs,    however,   only    the   touch    of 

he  engineer's  wand;  and  the  engineers  are 
on  their  way — electrical,  mining,  mechan- 

cal  and  civil  engineers.     Each  is  also  by 
essity    and   conviction    a    comprest-air 

ngineer.    Comprest  air  will   be  employed 
all  their  works  and  its  marvels  will  do  a 
nt's  share  of   the   toil  necessary    to  re- 
over  Mesopotamia  to  the  world  as  a  useful 

xjonomic  unit. 
Some    of    the  projects    have    been   ex- 

imined  by  our  representatives  at   Paris. 

vho  are  of  opinion  that   when  the  capital 

uui  machinery  and  energies  of  civilization 


Your  Banker  protects 
your  Money — but  You  must 
protect    your    Records! 

The  banker  keeps  your  actual  cash  and  securities  safe  in 
vaults  which  thoroughly  protect  them  against  fire  and  theft. 
Many  bankers  have  relied  on  Diebold  equipment  since  1859. 

But  there  are  many  other  things  just  as  valuable  to  your 
business  as  money,  for  instance,  the  books,  contracts,  vouchers, 
drawings  which  you  must  keep  in  your  office  for  use  every  day. 

Why  not  protect    these    priceless    records    by  keeping  them 
in   a  Diebold  Filing  Safe  which  combines  the  fire  protection 
of  a  Diebold  Fireproof  Safe  with  the  convenience  and  efficiency 
of  a  modern  filing  cabi- 
net?    It    is    built    by    a 
firm    with    a    record    of 
over  sixty  years  in  guard- 
ing the  nation's  valuables. 


'Diebold  Safe  ^Deposit  'Boxes  are 

guarding  valuables  in  many  of  the 

country's  foremost  banking 

institutions. 


DIEBOLD  SAFE  &c  LOCK  COMPANY 

CANTON,  OHIO 

New  York,  Boston,  Providence,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago, 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis. 
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CHLOR-E-DIXO 

The  Tooth  Paste  for  an  Acid  Mouth 

A     'Will  not  harden  in  the  tube 


I  like  to  use  CHLOR-E-DIXO 
Tooth  Paste  because  it  never 
hardens  in  the  tube. 

-PRISCILLA  DEAN 


Mm 


A merican  Druggists  Syndicate 

Laboratories 

New  York  City 


FILM  on  the  teeth  pro 
duces  tartar,  causes  the 
gums  to  recede  and  leads 
to  the  destruction  of  the 
teeth,  making  them  ugly 
and  repulsive. 

Great  stars  who  know 
that  beautiful  teeth  are  an 
invaluable  asset  preserve 
their  teeth  by  the  use  of 
Chlor-e-dixo  Tooth  Paste 
night  and  morning. 

Follow  their  example  and 
your  own  teeth  will  be 
beautifully  white. 


WHITENS  LIKE  PEROXIDE 


I  consider  the  care  of  my  teeth  oi 
the  utmost  importance,  and  so  I  use 
CHLOR-E-DIXO  Tooth  Paste. 

-OSCAR  SHAW 
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Sold  Only  at  Stores  Showing  /#M\  Products 
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LIVELY    TALES 

From  La  Grand  Corniche 

Most  travelers  write  about  places.  Sir  Frederick 
Treves.  Hart.,  writes  entertainingly  about  picturesque  people — 
men  and  women  who  are  famous  (or  startlingly  infamous)  for 
something;  and  who  have  lived  and  "flourished"'  and  left  their 
impress,  good  or  bad,  on  the  world. 

Sir    Frederick's   new   book,    "The  Riviera  of  the 

Corniche  Road,"  is  of  stirring,  gripping    interest  to  everybody, 

especially  to  the  thousands  of  American  tourists  who  have  been, 

or    who    expect   to    go,     to    Southern    France    for    this    memorable    Corniche  Road 

jaunt. 

Like  Sir  Frederick's  other  books,  "The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern," 

and  "The  Country  of  the  Ring  and  the  Rook,"  the  new  work  is  in  no  sense  a  mere  record 
of  travel;  it  is f till  of  slur/liny  nidations  of  the  past — stories  of  romance,  love,  hate,  jeal- 
ousy, deceit,  plunder  or  murder,  in  the  old  towns  along  the  Grand  Corniche  Road. 

REVELATIONS   OF  A   EUROPEAN  JAUNT. 

For  instance,    yon  read  private  details  in  the  sensational  career  of  Jeanne,  the   beau- 
tiful and  pauionate  queen  of  Naples,  ending  with  her  strangulation.    You  learn  the  touching  romance  of  bow 

Blanche  d'Entrevi -,  the  beautiful  nun  of    St.  Pons,  happened  to  elope  and 

marry;  how  M*Aam  Daly  Pace  saved  Nice  in  the  siege;  how  Gaspard  oe  Call 
betrayed  the  impregnable  town  of  Ezs;  how  Claudine  of  Monaco,  aged  twelve, 
had  to  listen  to  marriage  proposals;  how  a  philanthropic  princess  gave  her  silver 
leg  to  the  I. .it'll'  i  <  onvent;  how  an  aboriginal  woman  at  Mentone  lived  in  a  chilly 
cave  seventy  years  without  rh<  umatiMn.    Tin-re  are  hundreds  of  droll  incidents. 

In  whatever  place  you  pause  with  Sir  Frederick  in  "The  Riviera 
of  the  Corniche  Road"  he  shows  you  photographs  of  leading  structures,  while  you 
d  to  the  tales  I"  has  to  tell  about  remarlcabie  i pie. 

You  will  read  this  book  with  real  relish,  over  and  over  again. 
Illustrated  with  ninety-two  engravings  from  photographs  by  the  author. 

CHOK  N  H\  O.     826  PP.    t6,  NET;  POSTPAID,  SO.  16.    BOOKSTORES,  <>K 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 
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are  sot  to  work  in  scientific  exploitation 
there  will  be  a  handsome  yield  within  two 
decades. 

This  wealth  to-day  merely  is  potential. 
In  the  to-morrows  it  will  be  real.  What  are 
these  large  sources  of  potential  wealth? 
There  is  first  the  vast  deposits  and  reser- 
voirs of  petroleum,  the  existence  of  which 
was  known  as  far  back  as  in  the  Roman 
period.  Oil  is  believed  to  abound  in  the 
entire  region,  including:,  besides  Mesopo- 
tamia, Mosul  and  Kurdistan.  There  are 
great  .stores,  it  is  thought,  of  minerals. 
There  is.  finally,  agriculture.  Thus,  if  the 
age-old  irrigation  system  is  to  be  reestab- 
lished with  the  modern  improvements 
which  American  experience  in  the  western 
United  States  has  proved  good,  there  will  be 
a  great  addition  to  the  agricultural  products 
necessary  to  feed  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
source  of  water  would  be  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  and  their  fluids  would  fur- 
nish wheat  and  corn  and  would,  it  is  be- 
lieved, make  the  level  and  stoneless  plains 
of  these  two  great  rivers  become  formidable 
rivals  of  the  Southern  American  states  in 
the  growing  of  cotton. 


REBUILDING  HALIFAX   ON   A 
SCIENTIFIC  BASIS 

TTHM'R  years  ago  an  explosion  nearly 
-*•  wiped  out  the  city  of  Halifax.  Xova 
Scotia,  killing  1.600  of  her  citizens,  injuring 
0,000,  destroying  1,600  buildings  and  dam- 
aging 12,000,  within  a  16-mile  radius.  A 
relief  fund  of  $29,000,000  was  made  up  by 
the  British  and  Canadian  governments  and 
by  private  subscription,  which  included 
large  sums  from  the  United  States.  To 
administer  this  fund,  Canada  constituted 
a.  Relief  Commission,  with  unusual  power* 
for  expropriating  and  replanning  land. 
The  interesting  way  in  which  this  work  lias 
been  done  is  described  by  Jacob  L.  Crane, 
Jr..  in  Municipal  and  Count//  Engineering 
(Indianapolis,  September).  The  commis- 
sion, we  are  told,  has  expended  nearly 
thirty  million  dollars  in  temporary  and 
permanent  relief;  in  replanning  the  325- 
acre  devastated  area;  rebuilding  houses; 
completing  repair  jobs;  and  adjusting  per- 
sonal claims.  The  reconstruction  work  is 
notable  because  it  has  greatly  improved  the 
character  of  the  ruined  area  by  the  scientific 
replanning  of  the  streets  and  by  the  con- 
struction of  better-situated  and  better- 
designed  houses  in  place  of  the  destroyed 
ones.    Says  Mr.  Crane: 

Under    this   Commission   the  usual  pro- 
cedure   following    disasters,    in    which    th( 
opportunity   to  rebuild  well  has  not   beei 
utilized,  was  abandoned.      Instead  of  paj 
ing  damages  to  owners  of  ruined  property 
the    Commission    bought   or   expropriate! 
enough  of  the  ruined  area  to  control  its  ncv 
development,    and   replanned    and   rebuil 
il    according    to    a    thorough    and    compTC 
hensive   plan.     The  old   streets   had  bee) 
wastefuUy  and  inconveniently  laid  out  M 
cording  to  the  usual  rectangular  plan;  son 
wide  avenues  ran   straight  against    grade 
as  high  as  20  per  cent.,  and  the  maximui 
grades  of  the  nine  principal  easl  and  WW 
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streets  were  8,  10,  11,  12.  13,  14,  15,  18  a 
20  per  cent.;  the  approach  to  the  center 
the  district  was  round-about  and  over 
alternation  of  flat  steep  grades;  advant; 
had  not  been  taken  of  the  splendid  s 
overlooking  the  harbor;  and  lot  subdivisi 
were  standardized  without  regard  to  ust 
the  character  of  the  site. 

Replanning    is    always    expensive    i 
wasteful   in   its    redistribution    of    vah 
the  price  which  must  be  paid  for  lack 
planning  in  the  first  place;  but  on  the  wl 
there   could   scarcely   have   been    a   m 
economical  plan  for  Halifax  than  the  ■ 
proposed.     Of  508,370  square  feet  of  1; 
included    in    the    new    diagonals,    cem 
square,   etc.,   433,140  square  feet   can 
saved  in  streets,  waste  land,  etc..  wh 
may  be  converted  into  building  land.    T 
balance  is  but  75,230  square  feet.    No  ra 
cal  change  could  be  made  in  the  old  rect; 
gular    plan    without    scrapping    expens 
local  improvements,  but  with  as  little  v 
lence  as  possible  to  the  old  system,  the  n 
system  is  planned  to  secure  easy  circulati 
of  traffic  and   proper  distribution  of  t 
density  of  building;  the  overwide  strei 
are  narrowed  and  the  houses  set  back;  V 
new  diagonals  at  grades  under  5  per  cei 
lead  to  adjoining  regions  from  the  center 
the  development  and  converge  in  a  centi 
square  around  which  the  principal  pub 
buildings  are  to  be  erected,  and  which  is 
important    distribution    center   for    traf 
from  ail  directions ;  a  convenient  location 
made  for  trolley  service;  excellent  sites  a 
provided. for  stores  and  for  schoolhous 
and  other  public  buildings;  the  advantag 
of  the  town's  site  are  better  used  by  studi 
situation  and  orientation  of  buildings; 
fine  hill  site  is  reserved  for  a  park;  and  o 
district  which  had  been  mostly  occupi 
by  '"shambles"  was  replanned  for  multip 
type  workmen's  houses. 

The    design    and    construction    of     t 
buildings  was  taken  up  in  the  same  wa 
Ross  and  McDonald,  of  Montreal,  arcl 
tects,  devised  plans  which  meet  the  fina 
cial  requirements  of  the  development  ai 
at  the  same  time  afford   greater   variet 
interest,  and  attractiveness  to  the  distri 
than  it   formerly  possest.     Houses  bett 
situated  and  more  attractive  than  tho 
renting  at  from  S20  to  $40  a  month  in  oth 
parts  of  the  city  can  be  had  here  for  fro 
$18  to  $25.    Part,  but  by  no  means  all,  > 
this   difference   has   been   written   off  tl 
books  of  the  Relief  Commission  as  exce: 
charges   due   to   the   maximum   prices   j 
which  t  he  work  was  done.    All  of  the  hous< 
will  eventually  be  sold,  first  choice  bein 
given  to  former  residents  of  the  distric 
Many  are  built  of  a  not  unattractive  con 
prest   concrete  block  with  granite  facin 
and  with  stucco  or  frame  second  stories,  a 
shown  in  the  accompanying  view. 

The  325  acres  along  the  harbor,  bein 
rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  the  Halifa 
Relief    Commission,    are    incorporated    a 
part  of  the  city  plan  now  being  complete) 
for  the  remaining  3,960  acres  of  Halifax,  1>; 
the    Town   Planning    Board,    assisted    b; 
Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  Town  Planning  Ad 
visor  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Conserva 
tion.    The  planning  of  the  region  surround 
ing  the  city  is  under  direction  of  the  Halifax 
County  Council,  which  has  prepared  foui 
schemes  to  take  care  of  an  area  totaling 
18,138  acres.     The  rebuilding  of  Halifax 
is  giving  most  effective  practical  demon- 
stration of  town  planning  values.     Insteac 
of  the  uneconomical  and  commonplace  typ* 
of  development  found  in  most  of  Halifax, 
and  in  most  areas  rebuilt  after  catastro- 
phes, the  development^  of  this  area  possesses 
decided  advantages  in  economy,  appear 
ance,  and  convenience  of  use. 
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>r  circles.    An  illustration  is  to  be  found 

he  implement  business.    Heavy  cuts  in 

es  were  made  this  year,   yet  farmers 

d  purchase  only  a  third  of  then  usual 

dies,  according  to  the  findings  of  the 

nployment    conference.      This    would 

jest  big  inventory  losses  in  this  business. 

a  loss  in  one  business  affects  others 

pushing  over  one  of  a  row  of  bricks. 

here   has  not  been  a  time   in   twenty 

•s  when   the  purchasing  power  of  an 

i  of  corn  has  been  so  low  as  it  is  now. 

sent  indications  are  that  by  the  time 

crop  movement  is  well  under  way  this 

chasing  power  per  acre  will  be  less  than 

per  cent,  of  normal.     The  absence  of 

;  buying  power  is  felt  all  along  the  fine 

nanufactures,  from  shoes  and  shirts  to 

omobiles  and  agricultural  implements. 

call  it  "stagnation." 

''he  measure  of  corn  is  full  and  running 

r.    Save  and  store  the  overflow  against 

day  when  the  measure  will  be  short. 

leral     licensed     warehouses    offer    the 

ans  of  doing  this  in  a  way  that  will 

imately  add  to  the  farmer's  purchasing 

ver  and  benefit  general  business. 


GROWING  IMPORTANCE  OF  NEW 
YORK'S  BARGE  CANAL 

K  7HILE   the  barge  canal  built  across 
*    the  length  of  New  York  State  a  few 
irs  ago  is  not  yet  being  utilized  to  any- 
ng  like  its  capacity,  it  has  now,  several 
iters  agree,  begun  to  justify  its  existence, 
is  noted  in  an  Annalist  article  that  the 
jw    York    State    canals    carried     only 
121,434  tons  last  year,  whereas  the  system 
a    handle    20.000.000    tons.      But    the 
•iter  sets  against  this  the  fact  that  this 
ar's  traffic  is  estimated  to  be  30  per  cent. 
■ger    than    last  year's,   while    last    year 
owed  a  15  per  cent,  gain  over  the  pre- 
ous  twelve  mouths.     Now  that  the  first 
ar   of   private   operation   on   the   barge 
nal  since  the  war  is  three-fourths  com- 
et ed,   the  results  are  most  encouraging, 
rites  Dr.  Henry  Moskowvitz  in  the  New 
ork  Journal  of  Commerce.     A  publicity 
•ganizatiori  has  donoagreat  deal  of  work, 
ad  the  shippers  of  the  East  and  West  are 
cing    awakened,     we    are     told,     to    the 
(Miuine    value    of    the    New    York    St..ie 
arge    canal    as    a    very    important     and 
eonomical    trade    artery.      Shippers    now 
salize  that  they  have  a  reliable  service  at 
heir  bidding  as  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
ditorially  sums  up  the  facts  given  by  Dr. 
Moskowvitz: 

We  heai'  of  a  steady  service  by  a  fleet 

>r  twenty  new  steel  barges  and  five  tuga 

maintained  east  and  west  of  Buffalo,  with 

in\  ate  terminals  al  this  end  and  in  Buffalo. 

Jills  of  lading  are,  moreover,  issued  to  all 

ake  porta  in  connection  with  the  various, 

unship    lines    maintaining    service    to 

lies.'    cities.       It     is    further    claimed    that 

shipments  are  transferred  direct  from  barge 

o  boat  at  Buffalo  upon  arrival,  and  that 

import  shipments  can  be  hilled  direct  front 

Liverpool  or  any  foreign  port  for  all-water 

lelivery    l<»    Buffalo,    Cleveland,    Detroiti 

!hicagO,   Milwaukee  or  Duluth. 
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UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTION  OF 
MINERALS  IN  1919 

/^\XE  of  the  reasons  why  this  country 
^-^  could  view  without  fear  of  military 
disaster  the  refusal  of  other  nations  to  join 
in  disarming  is,  of  course,  our  vast  store  of 
the  raw  materials  essential  to  the  manu- 
facture of  arms  and  munitions.  The 
Census  Bureau  gives  a  clear  idea  of  where 
We  stand  in  this  respect,  in  a  statement 
which  appears  in  the  1920  census  figures 
Covering  the  year  1019.  and  which  furnishes 
statistics  of  the  number  of  mining  enter- 
prises, number  of  individual  mines,  quarries 
and  petroleum  and  natural  gas-wells 
operated,  average  number  of  wage-earners 
employed  and  the  value  of  products  turned 
but.     As  Bradstreet's  notes: 

These  statistics,  cover  only  enterprises 
that  were  productive,  with  an  output 
valued  at  more  than  $500,  or,  in  the  case 
of  bituminous  coal  mining  industry, 
amounting  to  more  than  1.000  tons  of 
coal. 

The  term  enterprise  as  used  in  this  sum- 
mary represents  one  or  more  miners, 
quarries  and  wells  or  groups  of  wells  or 
natural-gas-gasoline  plants,  all  within  the 
same  State,  operated  under  a  common 
ownership  or  unified  control,  and  for  which 
a  single  report  was  secured.  The  enter- 
prise is  further  defined  as  being  limited  to 
a  -ingle  mining  industry. 

The  census  figures  appear  in  Bradstreet's 

as  follows: 

Mines, 
Enter-  quarries  Wage-  Value  of 
prises  or  wells  earners  products 
All    indus- 
tries. . .  21.2S0      981.560  $3,158,463,000 

Fuels 
Coal 

Anthracite  254  534  147.372  364.084,000 

Bitum 6,636  8,316  545,798   1,145,977.000 

Petrol     and 

Qat.  gas...     9,814260,673  93.205  931.793.000 

Metals 

Iron  ore 290  472  45,741  218,217.000 

Copper...  195  226  43.717  181,258.000 
(.old  &  silver 

Ijpde 740  799  15,436  58,832.000 

Placer. ...  112  132  1,380  9,068,000 

Lead  &  zinc  432  473  21,884  75,579.000 

Manganese  35  37  909  2,188,000 

Quicksilver  26  26  748  1,803,000 

Rare  metals  22  22  633  1,725,000 

stone 

Basalt 163  174  3,336  9,657,000 

Granite....  358  381  8.019  18,279,000 

Limestone..  895  925  22.069  52. 943.900 

Marble....  48  62  1,732  4,397,000 

tidstone..  255  270  4.2x7  10,684,000 

Slate 101  104  3,513  5,720,000 

Miscel. 
Abrasive 

materials.  34  34  317  721.000 

Asbestos...  10  11  146  219,000 

Asphalt 9  12  324  749.000 

Barytes....  89  98  919  1.592,000 

Batixite 10  15  738  2,190.000 

Chromite.  .  15  16  31  105.000 

Clay    344  349  5.442  10,053.000 

Feldspar...  30  32  349  584.000 

Fluorspar..  54  72  1.124  3,334,000 

Fullers- earth  9  9  824  2,019,000 

Graphite...  21  24  419  869,000 

■   Gypsum...  47  48  2.191  6,805,000 

Magnesite. .  11  11  44s  2,169,000 

Mica         ...  65  09  lis  607,000 

Millstoni  11  11  37  64,000 

Min   pigints  23  23  185  480.000 

Phos  rock..  48  69  4.373  10,300,000 

Pyvite 17  18  1,172  2,408,000 

Silica 25  30  177  404.000 

Sulphur  ...  4  4  1,129  17,935,000 
Tals  &  >oap- 

stone 28  30  958  2,302,000 
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When  the  _ 

World's  Best  Marksmen 
Met  in  Competition 


/Vr  the  Olympic  Games,  held  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  eighteen 
nations  sent  teams  of  picked  marksmen — the  keenest,  most 
accurate  rifle  shots  in  the  whole  world.  They  met  in  open 
competition  on  July  29  to  August  2nd,  and  the  American  Rifle 
Team  demonstrated  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
Americans  can  outshoot  the  world.  They  won  seven  out  of 
eight  team  matches,  and  numerous  individual  matches,  includ- 
ing the  Free  Rifle  Individual  Championship. 

The  ease  and  skill  which  Americans  almost  always  exhibit  with 
the  rifle  are  a  constant  source  of  wonder  to  the  outside  world, 
yet  the  reason  is  clear  to  every  thinking  American. 

It  is  part  of  the  American  tradition  that  every  boy  should 
know  how  to  handle  a  gun  and  shoot  straight.  For  every 
European  boy  that  is  allowed  to  have  a  gun  in  his  formative 
period,  hundreds  of  American  boys  are  taught  the  finer  points  of 
marksmanship.  Americans  believe  this  training  ma  kes  not  only 
good  marksmen, but  makes  them  more  alert,  self-reliant  men. 

One  of  tlte  members  of  this  famous  team  recently  wrote  us: 

"I  first  started  to  shoot  with  a  cross-bow.  Of  course,  an  air  rifle 
would  have  been  better  for  me,  but  I  did  not  have  one.  1  think 
you  can  have  a  justified  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  product  of  your 
factory  has  gladdened  many  boys'  lives,  and  by  creating  an  interest 
in  rifle  work,  lias  no  doubt  saved  many  lives  also. 

The  best  gun  for  any  boy  to  start  with  is  the  Daisy  Air  Rifle. 
Millions  of  American  boys  have  had  their  first  training  in 
marksmanship  witli  a  Daisy  Air  Rifle.  For  over  thirty  years 
it  has  been  the  favorite  rifle  for  American  boys.  It  looks  like 
a  real  hunting  rifle,  shoots  as  straight,  but  is  much  safer  as  it 
shoots  with  compressed  air  instead  of  powder. 

The  Daisy  Pump  Gun.  shown  in  the 
picture  at  left  is  a  50-shot  repeater, 
same  pump  action  as  found  in  the  high- 
1  -t  type  of  modern  hunting  rifles.  $5.00 

The  Military  Daisy.  50-shot  repeater, 
looks  surprisingly  like  the  jams  our 
boys  carried  "over  there' '  with  a  strap 
and  removable  bayonet $5.00 

Other  Models  $1.00  to  $4.00 

DAISY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 


DAISY 

AIR  RIFLES 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  the  Daisy 
line  or  any  model  will  be  sent  direct 
from  factory  on  receipt  of  price. 
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At  the  Lowest 


World  Edition  In 

Double  Volumes  At 

Price  On  Easy  Terms 


plete  Works 
Price  Ever  K 


nown: 


DELIVERED  FOR  ONLY 
$2.00,  FOR  10  DAYS' 
FREE  EXAMINATION; 
REMAINDER  IN  SMALL 
MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 


Everything  that  Kipling  has  authorized  for  publication,  including 
his  latest  writings  on  the  great  World  War,  is  contained  in  this 
superb  edition.  Each  and  every  one  of  those  vivid,  life-breathing, 
throbbingly  powerful  poems  and  stories  which  Kipling  has  woven  on 
the  magic  loom  of  his  marvelous  fancy  may  now  be  yours  in  thirteen 
wonderful  volumes  at  a  price,   and  on  terms,   that  will  amaze  you! 


NEVER  BEFORE— AND 
PERHAPS  NEVER  AGAIN 
—SUCH  A  BARGAIN  IN 
KIPLING'S  FAMOUS 
WORKS  COMPLETE! 


Kipling  Has  Deliberately  Gripped  Life 

with  Both  Hands,  Wrung  It  Dry,  and 

Found  It  Good. 

And  this  in  an  age  when  so  many  men  have 
found  life  dreary  and  painful!  For  Kipling  is  an 
optimist — red-blooded,  vigorous,  human.  Mir- 
rored on  the  pages  of  his  books,  brilliant  with  the 
ever-changing  stuff  of  which  life  is  made,  you 
will  find  all  that  makes  for  inspiration — all  that 
tends  to  harmonize  with  your  every  mood  and 
fancy.  Into  whatever  phase  of  humanity  or 
nature  he  ventures,  Kipling  is  always  the  Master 
—  Master  of  your  attention;  Master  of  your  inter- 
est; Master  of  human  passions;  Master  of  detail; 
Master  of  imagination;  Master  of  truth;  Master 
of  language;  Master  of  his  art.  Faith  in  human 
character,  a  vigorous  and  unquenchable  joy  in 
living,  and  wholesome  sanity,  form  the  ground 
of  the  abiding  quality  of  his  work.  Coarse- 
fibered  it  may  be  in  spots — biting,  harsh,  and 
shrewd — but  always  rich  in  its  grip  of  the  essen- 
tial things.  He  has  a  flush  of  the  audacious 
sense  of  living  which  fills  more  anemic  men  with 
amaze.  He  is  alive,  vibrant  with  the  flow  of 
blood  and  the  bracing  of  muscles. 

The  Audacity,  the  Beauty,  the  Truth, 

the  Power  of  His  Poems  Have  Brought 

the  World  to  His  Feet. 

He  is  every  one's  poet.  The  critic  ;n  his 
study — the  multitude  on  the  streets — all  bow 
to  his  genius.  He  is  at  once  the  most  royally 
imaginative  and  the  most  shrewdly  practical 
of  all  poets.  There  is  a  universal  quality,  a 
Rooseveltian  flavor  about  his  rhymes  that  ap- 
peals strongly  to  those  who  would  ordinarily  pass 
up  the  reading  of  verse  as  a  waste  of  time.  The 
tired  business  man  is  one  of  his  stanchest  ad- 
mirers and  his  great  poem  "If"  has  been  the 
inspiration  of  thousands  of  strenuous  workers. 
"  Danny  Deever,"  "Gunga  Din,"  and  "  Manda- 
lay"  are  household  words  the  world  over.  The 
•ssional,"  admittedly  one  of  the  high-water 
marks  of  English  poetry,  had  the  signal  honor  of 
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THE  NEW   WOULD   P.niTlOX  HAS  MR. 
KIVI  TNC        i    VQU  1/  //  1 1  l> 
I    .  DORSEMENT. 
"I   have  for  many  years  suffered  from   un 
authorized  and  pirated  editions  of  certain  <>i 
my   books,    which    have    been   described   and 
i.l.    <>r    limited    edit! 
in  every  <  ase  been  put 
rd   v.  it  lion!    my   knowli  d  lion. 

'  ontain  .m<i  interpola 

'>;•.  ■  oi    title,   and    I 
arranged  and  <ut   about   lo  suit   the  net 

og   public   in  the  United  States 

does  not  i  n  :,n>l  I  am  glad  to  be 

'oil. i   Edition   to  give   In 

popular  form   the  proper  authorised   text   ol 

my    work,    which    I    h.r  i  I    and    SI 

r.irnjef  I ." 
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being  made  a  part  of  the  service  at  the  recent 
burial  of  the  Unknown  British  Soldier  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Whoever  and  whatever  you 
are,  you  will  find  something  in  his  poems  that 
will  stir  you  to  the  soul  and  haunt  your  memory 
through  al!  the  years  to  come. 

He   Has  Given   to   the  World  More 

Different  Kinds  of  Wonderful  Books 

Than  Any  One  Who  Ever  Lived  ! 

He  amazes  you  with  his  stories  of  mysterious 
India.  He  thrills  you  with  his  tales  of  the  sea. 
You  marvel  at  his  stories  of  soldiers  and  wars. 
You  shudder  at  his  yarns  of  ghosts.  His  love 
stories  grip  your  emotions.  His  humorous 
stories  shake  you  with  laughter.  Whether  he  is 
describing  the  hills  of  Vermont  or  the  teak 
forests  of  Burmah,  despotic  Oriental  rulers  or 
waifs  of  the  London  slums,  wild  animals  and 
jungles  or  submarines  and  automobiles — Kipling's 
writings  standout  as  masterpieces,  never  failing  to  ' 
bring  to  you  all  the  hours  of  contentment, 
recreation,  thrills,  and  complete  satisfaction 
you  desire. 

Telepathy  and  Tigers — Battleships 

and   Bullock   Carts — Machinery    and 

Metaphysics — Kipling  Is  at  Home 

With  Them  All. 

Xo  matter  what  your  tastes  or  hobbies  may  be, 
Kipling's  works  will  have  many  hundreds  of 
pages  that  will  hold  absorbing  interest  for  you. 
Do  you  love  tales  of  the  sea?  Here  are  some  of 
the  best  ever  written — "Bread  Upon  the  Waters," 
"The  Ship  That  Found  Herself,"  "Their  Lawful 
Occasions."  Are  you  interested  in  occultism.' 
You  will  find  it  in  "They,"  "The  House  Sur- 
geon," and  "Wireless,"  some  of  the  very  greatest 
of  Kipling's  stories.  Do  you  enjoy  reading  of  pure 
romantic  love  in  unusual  settings?  Then  turn  to 
"The  Brushwood  Boy,"  "William  the  Con- 
ri'-ror,"  or  "Georgic  Porgie."  Are  you  of  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind?  "007,"  "Steam 
Tactics"  or  "The  Bridge  Builders"  will  suit  you 
T.  Fond  of  sports?  Try  "The  Maltesi 
Cat"  or  "The  Tomb  of  His  Ancestors."  Of 
humor?  "Brugglesmith"  or  "My  Sunday  at 
Home"  will  fill  the  bill.  Docs  real  adventure 
stir  you?  You'll  find  it  throbbing  in  "  The  Man 
Who  Would  Be  King"  or  "The  Strange  Ride." 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  flying?  "With  the 
Xight  Mail"  is  a  wonderful  airship  yam  that 
may  shortly  become  sober  reality. 

His  Photographic  Indian  Tales  Make 
the  Orient  a  Living  Reality  for  Us. 

Kipling's  literary  career  began  in  India,  wl 
ad  whose  peoples  he  km 

know  OUT  "holt  Irs,  'our  neighbors,  and 

our  friend         I  !  Tales   from   the    1 1 

are  known  to  every  one  and  have  been  tram 

ilmost  c\'  1  I  diet 

Three."  recounting  the  loves  and  wars   of    Mul- 

.  and  his  two  u  nies,  has  1 

trio  as  famous  as  Duma-.'   Mm  Ireteet         His 
of  nati\ e   life    in    citj 


village  have  taught  us  to  know  the  real  India, 
seething  with  passion,  intrigue,  and  mystery,  the 
India  of  "On  the  City  Wall."  "The  Gate  of  the 
Hundred  Sorrows,"  and  "In  the  House  of  Sudd- 
hoo."  Every  one  of  them  is  a  gem,  and  as  keys 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  strange  and  sinister  under- 
world of  Hindustan,  they  are  literally  priceless. 

Such  Stories  as  These  Are  Mere  Tastes 
of   the  Bounteous  Feast  This  Superb 
Set  of  Kipling  Offers  to  Every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Family. 

What  untold  hours  of  interest  await  you  in 
"Kim."  "The  Naulahka."  "Captains  Coura- 
geous." "The. Light  That  Failed"!  What  wrapt 
attention  the  young  folks  give  to  "Just  So  Stories." 
"The  Jungle  Books,"  "Puck  of  Pook's  Hill," 
"Rewards  and  Fairies."  and  "Stalky  &  Co."! 
Yet  we  have  mentioned  but  a  small  number  of 
the  great  host  of  titles  which  this  set  contains! 
Kipling,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  his  writings, 
provides  wit,  humor,  pathos — every  degree  of  in- 
terest for  man,,  woman,  and  child. 

The  Amazing  Part  of  Our 
Unequaled  Offer  Is — 

Not  only  that  it  brings  0// of  these  incomparable 
stories  and  poems  to  you.  but  that  it  brings  them 
to  you  at  the  lowest  price  ever  known  for  Kipling's 
works  complete.  In  this  set  you  get  everything 
that  Kipling  has  written  and  authorized  for  pub- 
lication— a  complete  edition!  And  the  price?  The 
lowest  ever  knouml 

FREE  EXAMINATION 

This  entire  set  of  Kipling  Complete  will  be 
delivered  to  you  for  but  J^  for  10  days' free  ex- 
amination, the  balance  in  monthly  payments  of 
$2  each  until  the  total  price  of  only  $28.30  has 
been  paid.  An  amazing  Kipling  offer  neverbefore 
equaled!  Don't  wait  another  minute.  Your  set  is 
for  you!     Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 


le^ga 


COUPON 


mm 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,    New  York,   N.  Y. 

I  inclose  ti.oo  for  which  you  are  to  send  me 
for  io  .lavs-  FREE  EXAMINATION,  a 
complete  set  of  13  handsome  cloth  bound 
volumes  oi  the  New  World  Complete  Edition 
of  Rudyard  KlnUng.  If  satisfied  1  will  send 
ch  month  thereafter  until  a  total  of  }a8.50 
has  been  paid.  Otherwise,  1  will  return  the 
hook  nse  within  to  days,  you 

will  refund  all  iii"  mone;    1  have  paid,  and  I 
will  owe  you  nothing. 


Name. 


Address 


.  State . 


coupon  |f=-TrEI 
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CURRENT  EVENTS  I 


FOREIGN 

November  2. — Premier  Lloyd  George  post- 
pones attendance  on  the  Washington 
Arms  Conference  because  of  the  crucial 
stage  of  the  Irish  negotiations. 

Albania  is  being  invaded  by  both  the 
Greeks  and  the  Jugo-Slavs,  according 
to  a  message  from  Ban,  Italy,  to  London. 

November  3. — Five  persons  are  killed  and 
thirteen  wounded  in  disorders  between 
Arabs  and  Jews  in  Jerusalem. 

Arrangements  are  completed  to  exile 
former  Emperor  Charles  and  ex- 
Empress  Zita,  of  Austria-Hungary,  to 
the  island  of  Madeira. 

November  4.  —  Premier  Takashi  Hara, 
the  first  commoner  to  become  head  of 
the  Japanese  Cabinet,  is  assassinated. 

Kamenetz  Podolsk  in  the  Ukraine  has 
been  captured  by  the  forces  of  General 
Petlura,  the  anti-Bolshevik  leader, 
according  to  advices  from  Moscow. 

Foreign  Minister  Chitcherin,  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  sends  a  note  to  the  En- 
tente nations  and  the  United  States 
saying  that  Russia  will  not  feel  herself 
bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  Washing- 
ton Arms  Conference. 

The  British  Parliament  unanimously 
endorses  the  Washington  Arms  Con- 
ference. 

November  6. — King  Alexander  takes  the 
oath  before  Parliament  and  ascends  the 
throne  of  Jugo-Slavia. 

A  Moslem  alliance  Unking  Northern  Persia 
with  the  Turkish  Nationalists  in  Ana- 
tolia has  been  signed  in  Tabriz,  accord- 
ing to  a  dispatch  from  Athens,  this  being 
reported  as  the  first  step  towards  rally- 
ing the  Mohammedan  world  around  the 
Nationalists'  flag. 

The  Hungarian  National  Assembly  offi- 
cially dethrones  ex-Emperor  Charles, 
and  receives  a  note  from  the  Little 
Entente  that  it  mvist  bar  the  return  of 
the  Hapsburgs  by  free  elections  or  other 
means. 

November  7. — Sir  James  Craig,  Premier, 
summons  the  members  of  the  Ulster 
Cabinet  to  a  conference  with  Lloyd 
George  on  the  Irish  peace  negotiations. 

Because  of  the  opposition  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  President  Suarez,  of 
Colombia,  resigns  office. 

November  8. — The  treaty  of  peace  between 
Austria  and  the  United  States  becomes 
effective  with  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions by  the  two  governments. 

A  treaty  involving  neutrality  on  all  ques- 
tions affecting  one  of  the  signatories  and 
mutual  support  on  questions  affecting 
both  is  signed  between  Poland  and 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

The  Peking  Government  has  taken  steps 
to  reorganize  all  its  foreign  obligations 
and  to  insure  prompt  payment  of  ail 
its  foreign  loans,  according  to  an  official 
reply  to  Secretary  Hughes,  who  called 
attention  to  the  seriousness  of  Chinas 
failure  to  meet  an  over-due  American 
loan. 


DOMESTIC 


November  2. — Hanford  MaeNider,  of 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  is  elected  National 
Commander  of  the  American  Legion. 

The  House  Military  Affairs  Committee 
arranges  to  turn  over  medical  and  hos- 
pital supplies  costing  $3,500,000  to 
Secretary  Hoover  for  distribution  to  the 
children  in  the  Volga  Basin  and  Russian 
Armenia. 

November  3. — The  Senate  rejects  by  a  vote 
of  43  to  25  the  Smoot  amendment  to  the 
tax  bill  levying  a  manufacturers'  and 
producers'  sales  tax. 

The  Senate  passes  the  $75,000,000  good 
roads  bill  for  Federal  aid  in  highway 
construction,  and  the  measure  goes  to 
the  President. 

November  4. — The  Senate  broadens  the 
Lenroot  resolution  to  inquire  into 
alleged  shootings  of  soldiers  by  officers, 
to  include  all  manner  of  charges  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  American  officers 
during  the  World  War. 

Prohibition  Commissioner  Havnes  an- 
nounces he  will  ask  for  $10,000,000  for 
the  enforcement  of  prohibition  during 
the  next  fiscal  year,  an  increase  of 
$2,500,000  over  the  appropriation  for 
the  current  year. 

November  5. — Senator  Reed's  resolution 
to  retain  the  excess  profits  provisions  in 
the  revenue  bill  and  use  the  money 
obtained  to  pay  a  soldiers'  bonus  is 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  38  to  28. 

The  Big  Five  Railroad  Brotherhoods  will 
revive  the  strike  vote  and  use  it  if  the 
promises  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
that  working  rules  would  be  disposed  of 
before  further  wage  reductions  are  con- 
sidered are  not  carried  out,  according 
to  a  statement  signed  by  the  union 
chiefs. 

November  6. — Premier  Briand,  of  France, 
arrives  in  New  York  to  attend  the 
Washington  Arms  Conference. 

The  World  Peace  Foundation  publishes 
figures  compiled  from  reports  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  purporting  to 
show  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  the  131  years  of  its  existence 
under  the  Constitution  has  spent  nearly 
four-fifths  of  its  revenue,  or  $52,607,- 
489,927,  on  war  or  objects  related  to  war. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, sitting  in  Indiana,  suspends  that 
part  of  its  recent  order  which  prohibits 
continuance  of  the  check-off  system  by 
which  coal-mine  employers  deduct  the 
miner's  union  fees  from  their  wages,  and 
all  striking  miners  in  Indiana  are  or- 
dered to  return  to  work. 

November  8. — The  Senate  passes  the  tax 
revision  bill  by  a  vote  of  38  to  24,  and 
the  measure  goes  to  conference  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Marine  Corps  guards  are  ordered  on  board 
all  trains  carrying  registered  mail. 

Ten  men  are  killed  and  seven  hurt  in  five 
Kentucky  election  fights. 

John  F.  Hylan  is  reelected  Mayor  of  New- 
York  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  requesting 
the  representatives  of  this  Government 
to  use  their  influence  to  have  newspaper 
representatives  admitted  to  all  meet- 
ings of  the  full  Conference  on  Arms 
Limitation.  — ■ 
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This  coupon,  slipped  into  a  package  'while  being 

wrapped,  insures  the  package  against 

loss  or  damage  in  the  mails. 

Protection! 

During  the  holiday 
season,  when  the  mails 
are  taxed  to  their  ut- 
most, it  is  more  than 
ever  important  to  in- 
sure your  parcel  post 
shipments  against  loss 
or  damage. 

North  America  Parcel 
Post  Insurance  furnishes 
adequate  protection.  You 
insure  your  packages  your- 
self merely  by  wrapping  a 
coupon  in  each  parcel.  In 
the  event  of  loss  or  dam- 
age there  is  no  red  tape. 
Adjustments  are  made 
promptly. 

Manufacturers  and 
merchants  know  that  it 
pays  to  insure  with  the 
North  America. 

Special  policies  for  For- 
eign Parcel  Post. 

Any  insurance  agent 
or  broker  can  get  you  a 
North  America  Policy. 

Insurance  Company 
of  North  America 

PHILADELPHIA 

"2he  Oldest  American  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company" 

Capital  $J,000,000       Founded  1792 

Writers  of  FIRE,  MARINE, 
AUTOMOBILE,  BAGGAGE,  etc. 

Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  now  for  data. 

INSURANCE  CO. 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

Dept.L-1119,  232  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 

Without  obligation  to  me  in  any 
way  please  Bend  me  full  infor- 
mation as  to  how  I  can  insure  my 
packages  against  loss,  damage, 
pilferage,  etc. 


Name    

Address ^<<;i 

We  would  also  like  information  concerning  other  in- 
surance such  as— 
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Perfectly  Frank.  — "  What  an  awful  gash 
yon  have  on  your  forehead!  " 

"  Oh.  next  to  nothing — next  to  nothing.*' 
—  The  Bulletin  [Sydney). 


Above  the  Average. — "  Do  you  tall  that 
a  beefsteak?    It  makes  me  laugh!  " 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  sir.  Most  people 
swear." —  Kasper,  Stockholm. 


The  Stamp  of  Knowledge. — "  Pa.  what's 
a  post-graduate? 

"  A  fellow  Avho  graduates  from  one  of 
those  correspondence  sehools.  I  suppose." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


A  Good  Start. — Shi; — "No.  when  I 
marry  I  want  a  man  who  is  game  from  head 
to  foot." 

Ex-football  Man — "Well,  give  me  a 
chance;  I've  got  a  game  leg  already." — 
Exchange. 


Guaranteed  Quiet. —  I  will  sell  my  new 
home  for  ?lo.000  cash,  cost  825.000  and 
then  some  to  build.  Surrounded  by  a 
graveyard,  quiet  neighbors.  Call  in  per- 
son, mornings  only. — From  an  ad.  in  the 
New  Orleans  Times- Picayune. 


Placing  the  Blame. — Mother — "I've 
tried  so  hard  to  make  you  a  good  child, 
Margaret,  and  yet  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts 
you  are  still  rude  and  naughty." 

Makgarkt  (deeply  moved) — "What  a 
failure  you  are,  mother." — London  Weekly 
Telegraph. 


The  Proud  Speeder. — "  You  were  going 
faster  than  the  law  allows,"  declared  the 
traffic  policeman. 

"  Act  humble  and  penitent,*"  whispered 
Mr.  Chuggins's  wife. 

"  I'll  try.  But  it's  hard  to  conceal  my 
pride.  I  didn't  know  the  old  boat  had  it 
in  "er." — Washington  Star. 


What  a  Missing  "  t  "  Will  Do.- 

Driver    Leaps    to    Safety    as    Taxicab 

Plunges  15  Feet  Into  Excavation. 

Passengers.    Though     Killeil, 

Brush  Their  Dresses  ami 

Continue    on    Their 

Way. 

— Headline  in  the  New    York  Herald. 


Where   Words  Failed. — The  new  guard 

was  not  familiar  with  a  certain  railway  run 
in  Wales.  Came  a  station  which  rejoiced 
in  the  name  Llanfairfechanpwllgogerych. 
For  a  few  minutes  he  stood  looking  at  the 
signboard    in    mute    helplessness.      Then 

pointing    to    the    board,    and     waving    his 

other  arm   toward  1  he  carriages,   he  called. 

If    then'.-   anybody    there    for    here,    this 

i-  it!" — Western  Christian   Advocate,  Ciu- 
ali. 


Headline   English.     In   spite  of  tin-  re- 
peatedly    made    observation     that     mosl 
newspaper  readers  read  nothing  but  head- 
lines, the  effeel  of  deadlines  on  daily  con- 
ation i-  negligible.     Buppo  e  •■'  couple 
of  tennis  pis   i  r    talked  t  bus: 
•  How  about  a  Net  Tilt'.'  " 
"  All  right.     I'll  Clash  with  you." 
Or  two  motorist-: 

"Why  didn't  you  laud  that   motor  t  rip'.' " 
'    I  didn't  go.    Kan,  halted  it."     /•'.  /'.  A. 
■in  7  '  Yorh  I "/  ibune. 


It  Might  Help. — The  doctor  who  l'ecom- 
mends  pleasant  thoughts  while  eating 
should  edit  the  food  prices. — Washington 
Post. 


\Vhere~Squareness  Counts. — A  country 
is  not  made  great  by  the  number  of  square 
miles  it  contains,  but  by  the  number  of 
square  people  it  contains. — Dayton  ATews. 


Concealed      Iniquity.  —  Small      Boy  — 
'  What's  the  use  of  washing  my  hands  be- 
fore I  go  to  school,  Mother?     I'm  not  one 
of  those  who  are  always  raising  them." — 
Orange  Owl. 


Popular  Malady. — "  The  only  remedy  for 
malaria  is  whisky  and  quinine." 

"  Where  can  you  get  it?  " 

"  What,  whisky?  " 

"  No,  malaria." — Karikaturen,  Chris- 
tian ia. 


Real  Obedience. — Four-year-old  to  her 
favorite  doll,  the  loss  of  whose  arm  exposes 
the  sawdust:  "  Oh,  you  dear,  good,  obedient 
dolly!  I  know  I  told  you  to  chew  your 
food  fine,  but  I  had  no  idea  you  would 
chew  it  as  fine  as  that." — London  Post. 


Sharp  Reply.— Tourist— "What's  that 
beast?  " 

Native — "That's  a  razorback  hawg, 
suh." 

Tourist — "  What's  he  rubbing  himself 
on  the  tree  for? 

Native — "  Jest  stropping  hisself,  suh, 
just  stropping  hisself." — Widow. 


Why  He  Picked  Pictish.—  An  English 
mother  was  visiting  her  son  at  college. 

"  Well,  dear,"  she  said,  "  what  languages 
did  you  decide  to  take?" 

"  I  have  decided  to  take  Pictish,  mother," 
he  replied. 

"  Pictish?  "  said  the  puzzled  lady. 
"  Why  Pictish?  " 

"  Only  five  words  of  it  remain,"  he  said. 
— Railroad  Red  Book. 


More  Needed. — John  D.  Rockefeller 
took  a  little  girl  in  Cleveland  to  ride  in  his 
car  and,  after  she  had  comfortably  seated 
herself,  he  asked  her,  "  Where  would  you 
like  to  go?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care,"  the  little  miss  re- 
plied.    "  Where  do  you  want  to  go?  " 

"  I,"  Mr.  Rockefeller  replied  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes  "I  want  to  go  to 
heaven." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Rockefeller,"  the  girl  ex- 
claimed, "  I  guess  you  haven't  got  gasoline 
enough  to  take  you  there." — Boston  Globe. 


The  Newest  Freedom. — Texans  are  just 
naturally  parti/.ans.  A  man  from  thai  State 
called  at    Tin   ./our/nil  office  the  other  day. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  be  said:  "  Yes,  the 
caounty  where  Ah  live  went  Republican 

ai  'lection,  but  it's  so'y  now  if  went  that 
way.  Sodding  ain't  so  pop'la'  as  he  was. 
Ah  hud  a  fellow  say  some  remawks  'bout 
that  to-day  right  here  in  Tulsy.  He  said: 
'Some  great  liberato's  have  lived  in  this 
country.  Lincoln,  he  freed  the  slaves; 
lit  in-,  I'o'd  Creed  the  bosses;  Thomas 
Fdison  freed  the  tired  piano  play  ah; 
Sodding  freed  the  wo'king-man  from  band 
labaw.  Ain't  no  work  now  but  fo'  va'y 
few'."        The  <>il  and  (las  Journal. 


THE 


LEXICOGRAPHERS 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
current  u^e  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"T.  C.,"  Xew  York.  X.  Y.— The  word  Sal- 
magundi occurs  in  Blount's  "Glossographia, " 
published  in  1674  as  follows: 

"Salmagundi  (Ital.).  a  dish  of  meat  made  of 
cold  Turkey  and  other  ingredients." 

Randle  Cotgrave  in  his  "Dictionarie,"  dated 
1611,  says  of  the  French  word  Salmigondin,  "a 
Hachee;  or  meat  made  ordinarily  of  cold  flesh, 
cut  in  little  peeces.  and  stewed  or  boyled  on  a 
chafingdish,  with  crummes  of  bread,  wine, 
voi'iuyce,  vinegar,  sliced  nutmeg  and  orange  pills." 

Marriott  in  his  Royal  English  Dictionary  of 
1780  derives  the  word  from  the  French  srlon  man 
gout,  "according  to  my  taste."  and  says  that  it  is 
"a  mixture  of  chopped  meat,  pickled  herring, 
etc." 

The  modern  dish  is  made  of  chopped  meat, 
anchovies,  eggs,  onions,  etc.,  with  oil,  vinegar, 
and  pepper  (New  Standard  Dictionary).  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Italian  salame.  salt 
meat,  and  condito,  seasoned,  but  came  into 
English  through  the  French  salmigondis.  The 
word  has  frequently  been  used  figuratively,  and 
designates  any  mixture  of  various  ingredients; 
an  olla  podrida;  a  medley;  a  potpourri.  Ac- 
cording to  Larousse  the  French  define  the  term  as 
"a  stew  of  several  kinds  of  meat  warmed-up: 
by  extension,  a  number  of  tilings  piled  up  indis- 
criminately," and  "a  name  given  derisively  to 
members  of  a  club  who  met  at  the  hotel  Salm." 

According  to  the  inimitable  Rabelais  Salmi- 
gondi  or  Salmygondin.  which  occurs  in  the  "Pil- 
grimage to  the  Shrine  of  the  Holy  Bottle."  was 
a  lordship  of  Dipsody  given  by  Pantagruel  to 
Panurge.  This  lordship  was  worth  67  million 
pounds  sterling  or  8333,000,000  per  annum  in 
certain  rent,  and  an  annual  revenue  from  locusts 
and  periwinkles  varying  from  $12.3,000  to  60 
millions  in  a  good  year,  when  the  exports  of  locusts 
and  periwinkles  were  flourishing  (See  Rabelais 
Pantagruel  II,  32;  III,  2). 

In  1806  Wasliington  Irving  and  his  brother 
William,  in  association  with  James  K.  Paulding, 
projected  a  periodical,  modeled  on  Addison's 
"Spectator."  which  they  called  "Salmagundi." 
The  first  number  appeared  in  January  1807,  and 
the  editors  continued  for  a  year,  during  which  time 
there  were  issued  twenty  numbers  in  which  the 
follies  and  the  frailties  of  the  day  were  good- 
naturedly  satirized.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
"Salmagundi"  was  discontinued  because  the 
pttblisher    refused    to    remunerate    the    editors. 

The  name  of  the  Salmagundi  Club.  Xew  York, 
is,  we  believe,  derived  from  Wasliington  Irving's 
periodical.  It  is  an  association  of  professional 
men  of  various  walks  in  life,  but  artists  pre- 
dominate. 

"C.  O.  W .."  Xew  York.  X.  Y.— The  word 
"  party"  when  applied  to  a  person  is  a  colloquial- 
Ism  (hat   borders  on  vulgarity. 

"In  the  legal  sense,  party  is  a  person  (or 
body  of  persons  collectively)  who  (or  which) 
takes  a  certain  specified  part  in  a  legal  transaction, 
as  'A.  B.,  the  party  of  the  first  part.'  From  this 
application  of  the  term,  the  word  has  been  loosely 
extended  to  mean  person.  Do  not  say  A  certain 
party.'  etc.,  but  'A  certain  person';  party  in 
such  a  connection  is  a  vulgarism." — "A  Desk- 
Book  of  Errors  in  English."  p.   163. 

"R.  L.  R.,"  Beaumont.  Tex.-  Thank  you.  The 
answer  is  to    be  found  in  the  Gospel  according  to 

st    Luke,  chapter  6,  verses  27  28. 

"j.  ii.  n .,"  Richmond,  Va. — "Whal  is  the  cor- 
net  pronunciation  of  the  word  atelier.'" 

The  word  atelier  is  pronounced  a"tii-lgi' — first 
a  as  in  artistic,  second  a  as  in  final,  6  as  in  prey. 

"It,  II.  S,"  Madison.  Wis-  "In  the  following 
slang  expression,  would  you  use  bawled  or  balled. 
■  i  was  bawled  up  on  the  time'?" 

The  correct  form  is  balled — "  I  was  bulled  up 
on  the  time  "  However,  the  phrase  "  to  hall  up"  is 
slang  and  its  use  should  not  be  encouraged. 
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Larger  ^'^sa 

Picture  Puzzles  Free 


HERE  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to 
get  a  handsome  Christmas  Present 
for  yourself.  It  is  not  a  fanciful  dream 
but  a  straight  out  and  out  opportunity 
for  you  to  win  $1500.00.  In  the  pic- 
ture here  you  will  find  a  number  of 
objects  and  parts  of  objects  whose 
names  begin  with  the  letter  "C."  Pick 
out  objects  like  cat,  cane,  chest,  etc. 
Nothing  is  hidden.  You  do  not  even 
need  to  turn  the  picture  upside  down. 


How  Many  Objects  Beginning   With   "C"  Can   You  Find  in  Picture? 


Everybody  Join  In 

It  Costs  Nothing  to  Try 

Sit  down  right  now  and  see  how  many 
"  C  "  words  you  can  find.  The  object  of  this 
picture  puzzle  game  is  to  get  more  people 
acquainted  with  Minnesota  Fountain  Pens. 
Thousands  of  them  are  now  giving  satisfac- 
tory service  every  day.  We  want  you  to  buy 
one  of  our  pens  for  yourself  and  another  one 
to  use  as  a  gift.  A  Minnesota  Fountain 
Pen  makes  a  handsome  Christmas  pres- 
ent, and  it  will  solve  the  problem  of 
deciding    "what    shall    I    give  for   Xmas.'" 

Fun  for  All  the  Family 

Start   in  now  and  see  how. 
many  "  C"  i.words  you  can  find 
All     can     join    in,     from     the 
old1  folks    down    to    the    little 
voungsters.    You'll  have  loads 
of  fun,  and   if  your  answer  to 
the  picture  puzzle  is  awarded 
1st   prize  by   the   Judges   you 
will    win    S20.00. 
However,  by  purchas- 
ing   a    Minnesota 
Fountain  Pen  you  will 
be  eligible  for  the  big 
cash  prizes. 


f 


I 


Observe  These  Rules 

1.  Any  person  who  is  not  an  employee,  or 
relative  of  any  employee  of  the  Minnesota 
Pen  Co.,  may  submit  an  answer.  It  costs 
nothing  to  try. 

2.  AH  answers  must  be  mailed  by  De- 
cember 24.   192 1. 

3.  All  answers  should  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only,  and  words  numbered 
1,  2,  3.  etc.  Write  your  full  name  and  ad- 
dress on  each  page. 

4.  Only  words  found  in  the  English  dic- 
tionary will  be  counted.  Do  not  use  obso- 
lete, hyphenated  or  compound  words.  Use 
either  the  singular  or  plural,  but  where  the 
plural  is  used  the  singular  cannot'be  counted, 
and  vice  versa. 

5.  Words  of  the  same  spelling  can  be  used 
only  once,  even  though  used  to  designate 
different  objects.  An  object  can  be  named 
only  once.  However,  any  part  of  the  object 
may  also  be  named. 

6.  The  answer  having  the  largest  and  near- 
est correct  list  of  names  of  visible  objects 
snown  in  the  picture  that  begin  with  the 
letter  "C"  will  be  awarded  first  prize,  etc. 
Neatness,  style  or  handwriting  have  no 
bearing  upon  deciding  the  winners. 

7.  Candidates  may  co-operate  in  answer- 
ing the  puzzle,  but  only  one  prize  will  be 
awarded  to  any  one  household;  nor '  will 
prizes  be  awarded  to  more  than  one  of  any 
group  outside  of  the  family  where  two  or 
more  have  been  working  together. 

8.  In  the  event  of  tie,  the  full  amount  of 
the  prize  will  be  oaid  each  tying  contestant. 

9.  Three  well-known  business  men,  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  the  Minnesota  Pen 
Co.,  will  judge  the  answers  submitted  and 
award  the  prizes.  Participants  agree  to 
accept  the  decision  of  the  judges  as  final  and 
conclusive.  The  following  men  have  agreed 
to  act  as  judges  of  this  unique  competition: 

W.  B.  Beavens,  Cashier  Produce  Exchange 
Bank,  St.  Paul;  J.  E.  Retake,  Principal, 
Franklin  Public  School.  St.  Paul;  K.  W. 
Husted,  Civil  Service  Bureau.  St.  Paul. 

10.  All  answers  will  receive  the  same  con- 
sideration regardless  of  whether  or  not  an 
order  for  a  Minnesota  Fountain  Pen  has 
been  sent  in. 

1 1  The  announcement  of  the  prize  winners 
and  the  correct  list  of  words  will  Ik-  printed 
at  the  close  of  the  contest  and  a  copy  mailed 
each  person  purchasing  a  Minnesota  Foun* 
tain  Pen. 


How  to  Win  $1,500.00      MINNESOTA 


The  purchase  of  one  of  our  $5  Minnesota 
Fountain  Pens  makes  your  answer  to  the  picture 
eligible  for  the  $500.00  Prize,  as  shown  in  the 
second  column  of  prize  list.  However,  as  we 
want  more  people  to  know  our  pens,  and  as 
a  special  advertising  feature,  we  are  making  this 

Special    Christmas  Offer 

As  a  Special  Christmas  Offer,  we  are  offering 
tbe  grand  prize  of  $1,500.00  to  the  one  who 
sends  in  the  best  answer  to  the  above  picture 
puzzle,  provided  he  has  purchased  two  of  our 
$5.00  Minnesota  Fountain  Pens  at  our  special 
Holiday  Price  of  only  $9.00.  Two  Five  Dollar 
Pens  for  $9.00  is  all.  Or  if  you  would  prefer, 
three  ^3.00  Minnesota  Pens  at  $9  00  will  also 
make  you  eligible  for  the  $1,500.00  Prize. 
Answer  the  puzzle  and  send  your  order  now. 

State  Style  of  Pen  Wanted 

The  Minnesota  Fountain  Pen  comes  in  two 
styles,  ladies'  and  gentlemen's,  in  both  the  S3. 00 
and  $5.00  sizes.  The  pens  pictured  here  are  our 
five  dollar  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  pens.  The 
pictures  shown  are  about  two-thirds  the  actual 
size.  In  ordering  state  whether  you  wish  fine, 
medium  or  stub  point. 

Money-Back    Guarantee 

We  guarantee  Minnesota  Fountain  Pens  to 
be  perfectly  satisfactory.  If  you  are  not  satis- 
fied with  it  on  arrival,  return  it  and  we  will 
exchange  it  or  refund  your  money. 


MINNESOTA  PEN  CO. 

Dept.  500 

Saint  Paul  Minnesota 


"The  Easy- Writing  Fountain  Pen" 

You  will  find  the  Minnesota  one  of  the  finest 
pens  you  ever  used.  The  ink  flows  smoothly, 
and  you  can't  resist  the  easy  way  in  which  it 
writes.  Unless  our  pens  were  the  very  best 
that  money  can  buy,  we  could  not  afford  to 
advertise  them  the  way  we  do.  Thousands  of 
them  are  now  in  use.  Their  popularity  is  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds.  If  you  "need 
a  good  pen,  or  if  you  would  like  to  make  a  useful 
and  handsome  gift  to  someone,  the  Minnesota 
is  just  what  you  have  been  looking  for.  The 
pen  speaks  for  itself.  We  cannot  tell  you  in 
words,  what  five  minutes'  use  of  the  Minnesota 
will  tell  you. 

Satisfied    Users     Everywhere 

In  New  York,  in  Chicago,  in  Boston,  in  St. 
Louis,  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  fact  in  almost 
every  town  and  on  many  a  farm  you  will  find 
the  Minnesota  Fountain  Pen.  The  ink  flow 
in  the  Minnesota  is  perfect.  It  does  not  blot 
or  stain  the  fingers.  Writing  becomes  a  real 
pleasure  when  you  use  the  Minnesota. 
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>RIZES 

,__  1 111^  1 

If  no 

If  one 

If  $9.00 

pens  are 

$5  pen  is 

Worth 

purchased 

purchased 

Pens  are 
purchased 

1st  Prize    $20.00 

$500.00 

$1,500.00 

2nd  Prize     10.00 

250.00 

750.00 

3rd  Prize        5.00 

125.00 

375.00 

4th  Prize       5.00 

75.00 

187.50 

5th  Prize        5.00 

50.00 

100.00 

6th  Prize        3.00 

25.00 

75.00 

7th  Prize        3.00 

20.00 

50.00 

8th  Prize        3.00 

15.00 

40.00 

9th  Prize        2.00 

15.00 

30.00 

10th  to  15th  2.00 

10.00 

20.01) 
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CENTRAL  station  electric  service  is  shown  at  its 
best  when  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  are  used  by  the 
customer  to  deliver  the  power.  For  this  reason,  Robbins 
&  Myers  Motors  are  everywhere  indorsed  by  central  sta- 
tions, whether  in  factory  use  operating  machine  tools, 
or  on  household  appliances  such  as  washing  machines 
and  suction  sweepers.  This  high  esteem  in  which  the 
Robbins  &  Myers  product  is  held  is  the  natural  outcome 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  conscientious  effort 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  first-quality  motors. 

Kobbins 
St  Muers 


cMotors 

L  Untie  in  Springffotd  Ohio  -  Brantfbrd,  Oninno 
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Where  the  facts  came  from 

At  the  Winton  Engine 
Works,  Cleveland,  pictured 
below,  a  Grinned  Forced  Cir- 
culation Hot  Water  System 
heats  a  large  part  of  the  plant 
from  the  waste  heat  of  gas 
engines.  Mr.  W.  S.  McKinstry 
of  The  Winton  Company, 
writes :  "The  uniform  tempera- 
ture made  possible  by  your  sys- 
tem has  contributed  in  a  large 
measure;  to  the  satisfied  feeling 
of  our  men  which  is  evidenced 
by  a  very  low  labor  turnover." 
Ernest  McGeorge  and  A.  (;.  Simon. 
Consulting  Engineers. 


PRESIDENT 


PLANT  ENGINEER. 


Prize  Money  —  and 

the  old  Engineer's  Boy 


"Oh,  that's  the  same  old  idea  you  sprang  five  years  ago,  Tom," 
said  the  President  as  he  laid  a  friendlv  hand  on  the  old  engineer's 
shoulder.  "I'm  sorrv,  but  the  prize  monev  for  coal  saving  sug- 
gestions must  go  to  those  whose  ideas  are  more  practical.'  ' 

"But — "  the  old  man  started  falteringly  to  explain,  when 
the  Production  Manager  cut  in  with,  "Why,  that  idea  came  from 
his  boy  the  year  he  was  getting  through  'Tech.'  That  waste  heat 
wouldn'  t  generate  an  ounce  of  steam.  The  boy  himself  would 
laugh  at  it  today." 

"But  my  boy — "  began  the  old  man  again. 

"What  was  this  college  boy's  idea?"  interrupted  the  Consulting 
Engineer,  who  had  consented  to  help  in  awarding  the  prize  money. 

"Well,"  began  the  President,  with  a  curious  mixture  of  bore- 
dom, impatience  and  pity  in  his  voice,  "Tom  here  wants  us  to 
rig  up  our  heating  system  to  pick  up  heat  all  over  the  plant,  from 
tempering  furnace,  steam  vats,  heat  treating  processes — " 

"And  he  even  wanted  to  connect  up  with  the  water  jackets  of 
our  gas  engines — "  broke  in  the  Production  Manager,  with  a  smile 
that  just  escaped  being  a  sneer. 

As  much  as  he  needed  the  prize  money — as  much  as  he  valued 
his  job — the  old  engineer  couldn't  restrain  himself.  They  were 
really  poking  fun  at  his  boy.      He  burst  out  with — 

"My  lad  knows.     He's  been. at  healing  now  five  years.     He's 


smart.  He's  studied.  He  wouldn't  tell  me  this  could  be  done, 
if  it  couldn't.      He's — " 

"Where's  your  boy  located?"  inquired  the  Consulting  Engineer 
with  an  encouraging  smile. 

"He's  with  Grinnell  Company,"  came  the  reply  proudly, "an 
engineer." 

"I'll  bet  you  the  best  dinner  in  town  you  give  Tom  the  prize 
money,"  said  the  Consulting  Engineer  as  he  turned  to  the  Presi- 
dent. "If  a  Grinnell  Engineer  says  he  can  pick  up  waste  heat, 
he'll  pick  it  up.  In  the  Winton  plant  in  Cleveland  Grinnell  Corn- 
pan  v  heated  a  great  building  from  the  waste  heat  of  gas  engines.' ' 

"Why  it's  nothing  but  a  theory,"  countered  the  Production 
Manager.  "H.>w  could  you  get  up  steam  pressure  when  most 
of  your  jackets  won't  boil  water?" 

"No,  but  thev  will  hent  any  amount  of  water  for  a  forced  hot 
water  svsrem.      With 


Grinnell  Company  you 
get  a  system  that  is  a 
fact  —  not  a  theory — and 
a  fact  they  back  with 
their  guaranty." 

"Tom,  I  guess  you 
win,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent. "Have  your  boy 
drop  in  to  see  me." 


GRINNELL 
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CRINNELL  GUARANTY 

At  any  time  we  will  send  to 
any  plant  a  competent  engineer 
to  make  a  study  of  conditions 
and  report  on  modernizing  heat- 
ing,po\vcr  or  process  equipments. 
Approved  by  our  engineering 
board,  such  findings  form  the 
of  our  well-known  guaranty 
(if  performance  —  a  courageous  f 
guaranty  of  ideas,  men  and 
materials. 


INDUSTRIAL  PIPING 

Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems,  Heating, Power  and  Process  Piping 
Jour  kind,  their  hind,  every  kind  of  Piping 
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Send  for  our  booklet,  "Five  Factors  in 
Heating  Costs.  "Address  Grinnell  Co. ,  Inc., 
274  W.  Exchange  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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You  Want  to  Earn 
Big  Money! 

And  you  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  you 
earn  steady  promotion.  But  are  you  pre- 
pared for  the  job  ahead  of  you?  Do  you 
measure  up  to  the  standard  that  insures 
success?  For  a  more  responsible  position  a 
fairly  fcood  education  is  necessary.  To  write 
a  sensible  business  letter,  to  prepare  esti- 
mates, to  figure  cost  and  to  compute  inter- 
est, you  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
preparation.  All  this  you  must  be  able  to 
do  before  you  will  earn  promotion. 

Many  business  houses  hire  no  men  whose 
general  knowledge  is  not  equal  to  an  high 
school  course.  Why?  Because  big  business 
refuses  to  burden  itself  with  men  who  are 
barred  from  promotion  by  the  lack  of 
elementary  education. 

Can  You  Qualify  for 
a  Better  Position? 

We  have  a  plan  whereby  you  can.  We  can 
give  you  a  complete  but  simplified  high 
school  course  in  two  years,  giving  you  all  the 
essentials  that  form  the  foundation  of  prac- 
tical business.  It  will  prepare  you  to  holdyourown 
where  competition  is  keen  an<l  exacting.  Do  not 
doubt  vour  ability,  but  make  up  your  mind  to  it  and 
you  will  soon  have  the  requirements  that  will  bring 
you  success  and  big  money.  YOU  CAN  DO  IT. 
Let  os  show  you  how  to  get  on  the  road  to  success. 
It  will  not  cost  you  a  single  working  hour.  We  are 
so  sure  of  being  able  to  help  yon  that  we  will 
cheerfully  return  to  you,  at  the  end  of  ten  lessons, 
every  cent  you  sent  us  if  you  are  not  absolutely 
ed.  What  fairer  offer  can  we  make  yout 
Write  today.    It  costs  you  nothing  but  a  stamp. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

Dept.  H-8S2X.    Drezel  ArcDoe  &  58th  St.,    Chicago 


AMERICAN    SCHOOL, 
Dcpt.  H-852*  Drexel  Ave.  and  58th  St.,  Chicago 
Bend  ma  full  information  on  how  the    Promotion 
Plan  will  help  me  win  promotion  in  the  job  checked. 

Architect  Lawyer 

Botldinff  Contractor  Machine  Shop  Practice 

..Automobile  Engineer         .  ...  i'hotoplay  Writer 

Antomobilf  Repairman    Mechanical  Kngineer 

Civil  Engineer  Shop  Superintendent 

Structural  Engineer  Employment  Manager 

Bust  nasi  Manager  Steam  Engineer 

rl     I'uhlie  Accountant  Korcmanship 

Accountant  and  Auditor         Sanitary  Eni  ' 

Hook  keeper 

Draftsman  and  Designer 
Electrical  Engineer 
Electric  Eight  &  Power 
General  Education 


Sanitary  Engine  r 
Surveyor  (&  Mapping) 
.Telephone  Engii 

Telegraph  Engine*  r 
..High  School  Graduate 
..Eire  Insurance  Expert 


Name 


FREE\&o©A-  or 

California  Homes 

and  one 

complete 

set  of 

Plans. 


"California  Homes"  contain  illustrations, 
floor  plans  and  descriptions  of  50  beautiful 
California  homes,  costing  from  $2,000  to 
$10,000.    Regular  Pbice  $1.00. 

We  will  send  you  a  copy  of  "California 
Homes"  Free  with  your  subscription  to  The 
Home  Designer  for  one  year  at  $2.50.  The 
Home  Designer  is  a  home-building,  decorating 
and  landscaping  magazine,  dealing  exclusively 
with  homes  costing  from  $2,000  to  $10,000. 

Extra  Special  Offer:  If  you  subscribe 
immediately  we  will  send  you.  Free,  one  set  of 
plans  (blue  prints),  complete  working  draw- 
ings all  drawn  to  lA"  scale,  with  J§™  scale 
details  of  all  inside  cases  and  built-in  features, 
of  any  home  shown  in  "California  Homes." 
Send  check  or  money  order  now  to 
DIXON  AND  HILLEN,  Publishers 
1844  Fifth  Avenue,  Oakland,  Calit. 


CHARLES  G.  NORRIS 

has    written    a    '"big"    novel 


m 


BRASS 


WALLACE  IRWIN  says— 

"I  consider  'Brass'  the  finest  thing 
T    have    read    for    a    long    time." 

$2.00  at  any  bookshop  or  from 
E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  CONVICTIONS 
OF  AN  AMERICAN  CITIZEN 

By  WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT,  LL.D. 

nd  other  liberal  religious  literature  sent   FREE, 
Add*      M.    MATTHEWS 

Room   Z,   25   Bencon  St.,    Boston,   Mass. 


via*  Improves  Your  English ! 

\\  (>n<ici  -fiii  new  u.i  .  No  rules  to  learn    No  hard  stud  i 
Gramn  •.   Punctuation,    '  lonvei  al  on,    I 

pn      on,    •"   "Mi.irv   Building,  taugtal   In  15  minutes 
;,    da       al    homi        elf-Corre  ting    Feature  mal  i      II 
,    .  i,n,   patented  bj  Bherwln 

Cody,    world    in I     teacher   »t    practical    I  i 

t  iood  English  helps  you  In  bi  i  ind  oolalllfe  Poor 
i  r  ■  - 1 1  hi  hi  ci  you  untold  harm  Write  totfaj  foi  Free 
'How  to  Bneah  and  Write  Masterly  English." 
Ad<lr<-M»  SHFNYVIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF 
I\(.IISII.  711  S.nrle  Bldg..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Scenes  From  Two  of  This  Year  s 
'Best  Sellers— If  2  'ou  Love  Truly 
Cjreat  Fiction— (fall for  These: 

By  James  Oliver  Curwood 

AUTHOR  OF  "THE  VALLEY  OF  SILENT  MEN,"  ETC. 

'THE  present  Theo 
dore  Roosevelt 
writes   of    "The 
Flaming    Forest": 
"It  is  good  clean 
adventure  in  the 
open  spaces — it  is 
excellent — we 
told  and  robust.' 


Read    it    and 
you'll  agree 
with  him. 


The  Pride  of  Palomar 

By  Peter  B.  Kyne 

author  of     kindred  of  hm-.  dust'' 

Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt,  Jr..  is 
one  of  the 
many  commen- 
tators who 
have  hailed 
this  glorious 
romance  of  the 
New  West  as  a 
novel  that  will 
live  for  ma  De- 
generations. 

These  two  great  novels  make 
ideal  gifts.     Price  $2  each. 


119  Wesl  40  ill  Street.  New  York 


INFLUENCE)  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  iamb.  Cloth,  6j  pages.  7  scents 
FUNK  S  W  "iGNALLS  COMPANY  .  Pubs.,  NEW  VORK 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

p  Bacon*   a   lawyer.     Legally 

trttHK   ii  HI.   (I   M  Ifi  hlKh  •lllrlitltlllR 

and  biK  ■un-enn  in  burdneae 
and  I'lihhc  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunism now  than  ever  before. 
Hi-  independent—  be  a  leader. 
Ijtwvrn*  asm 
$3,000  to  $  10,000  Annually 

d«  yoostep  by  atop.     You  ran  train  at   homo 

during aparu  time .  lA-limni-ndyou  locorduand  letter* 
from  LaSall«  atudenu<  admitted  to  thu  bar  in  various 
stated,  Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 
Bond  if  dirirtatinfird.  Decree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
'houaanda  of  surcpc  ful  "indent*  enrolled,  hiwroit,  eaay  teroie. 
We  furoiab  all  text  material,  including  four  teen- volutin-  I -aw 
Library  Otour  valuable  120- page  '  'Law  Guide"  und  ''Evidence' 
book.  FREE.     Send  for  them     NOW. 

I_.iS.iIU  Ex  tonal  on  University,       Dept.  i  iy_'  I  i     Chicago 
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Pocketbook  Interest 
and  the  Road  to  Success 


Pocketbook  interest  is  the  sales-lever 
of  the  world.  In  most  cases  it  is  moved 
by  the  eye  flashing  acceptance  to  the 
mind.  Buying  is  largely  visual.  It  is 
made  natural  and  easy  by  attractive, 
forceful  labels  and  packages.  But  they 
must  be  correct  in  design  and  made 
luminous  by  colors  rightly  chosen  for 
the  work  they  should  do. 

We  make  beautiful,  forceful  labels 
and  folding  boxes  for  every  kind  of 
merchandise.  They  are  done  in  the 
proper  color  scheme  for  any  given  pur- 
pose. They  invite  ownership  of  goods 
and  they  tell  a  picture  story  of  quality, 
because  they  are  conceived  and  printed 
with  selling  success,  over  the  counter, 
fully  in  mind. 

This  is  Color-Printing  Headquarters. 
In  color  inserts  for  the  finest  catalogs, 
we  show  merchandise  with  graphic  ex- 
actness. And  we  design  and  execute 
delightful  covers  for  magazines  and 
catalogs  —  so  say  our  friends.  Our 
equipment  for  this  work  is  complete, 
modern  and  reinforced  by  most  compe- 
tent craftsmanship,  knowledge  and 
watchfulness. 


For  many  advertisers,  we  create  ideas 
for  window  trims,  cutouts,  hangers  and 
posters,  individual,  powerful  and  appro- 
priate. We  reproduce  textiles  so  accu- 
rately that  fabric  and  print  are  accepted 
as  one.  One  plant  alone  uses  annually 
1,000,000  pounds  of  ink  ground  on  the 
premises  —  and  23,000,000  pounds  of 
paper  and  cardboard. 

We  print,  too,  calendars  of  character- 
istic charm,  for  particular  buyers.  Any 
of  these  pieces  looks  as  if  the  entire  care 
and  interest  of  our  organization  were 
concentrated  on  it  alone.  Here  is  mag- 
nitude in  printing— »with  full  appreci- 
ation of  small  orders  as  well.  They  have 
always  been  the  seed  for  business  growth 
and  meet  cordial  welcome  here. 

Our  trade-mark  bureau,  without 
charge,  creates  trade-names  and  devises 
trade-marks,  searches  titles  to  existing 
ones.  In  this  department  are  filed 
730,000  such  devices,  registered  and 
unregistered.  So  at  a  great  saving  of 
money  and  time,  and  probably  avoid- 
ing costly  litigation,  by  comparison  we 
quickly  establish  whether  or  not  a  de- 
sign is  entitled  to  registration. 


5-^-v'7?Aflyr-^^ 


THE    UNITED     STATES    PRINTING     &    LITHOGRAPH    CO. 


Cincinnati.  Baltimore,   Brooklyn 
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Paramount  Pictures 

listed  in  order  of  release 

Nov.  1,  1921,  to  Feb.  1,  1922 

Ask  your  theatre  manager  when 
he  will  show  them 

William  S.  Hart  in 
"Three  Word  Brand" 
A  Wm.  S.  Hart  Production 

George  Loane  Tucker's 
"Ladies  Must  Live" 
with  Betty  Compson; 
by  Alice  Duer  Miller. 

"The  Bonnie  Briar  Bush," 

by  Ian  MacLaren. 
A  Donald  Crisp  Production. 

Marion  Davies  in 

"Enchantment." 

by  Frank  R.  Adams. 

Supervised  by  Cosmopolitan 

Productions. 

George  Melford's  Production 

"The  Sheik" 

With  Agnes  Ayres  and 

Rudolph  Valentino. 

From  the  novel  by 

Edith  M.  Hull. 

Jack  Holt  in 

"The  Call  of  the  North," 

adapted  from  "Conjuror's  House" 

by  Stewart  Edward  White. 

Thomas  Meighan  in 

"A  Prince  There  Was." 

From  George  M.  Cohan's  play 

and  the  novel  "Enchanted  Hearts" 

by  Darragh  Aldrich. 

Ethel  Clayton  in 
"Exit— the  Vamp" 
by  Clara  Beranger. 

"Get-Rich-Quick  Wallingford" 

From  George  M.  Cohan's  famous  play. 

A  Cosmopolitan  production. 

Directed  by  Frank  Borzage 

Pola  Negri  in 
"The  Last  Payment." 

Wallace  Reid,  Gloria  Swanson 

and  Elliott  Dexter  in 

"Don't  Tell  Everything!" 

by  Lorna  Moon. 

"Just  Around  the  Corner," 

By  Fannie  Hurst. 
A  Cosmopolitan  Production. 

William  S.  Hart  in 
"White  Oak," 
A  Wm.  S.  Hart  Production. 

Gloria  Swanson  in 

"Under  the  Lash" 

From  the  novel  "The  Shulamite" 

by  Alice  and  Claude  Askew. 

A  William  de  Mille  Production 
"  Miss  Lulu  Bett" 
with  Lois  Wilson.  Milton  Sills,  Theo- 
dore Roberts  and  Helen  Ferguson. 
From  the  novel  and  play  by 
Zona  Gale. 

Betty  Compson  in 
"The  Little  Minister" 
by  James  M.  Barrie, 
A  Penrhyn  Stanlaws  Production. 

Wallace  Reid  in 

"Rent  Free" 

By  Izola  Forrester  and  Mann  Page. 

Cecil  B.  De  Mille's  Production 

"Fool's  Paradise" 

Suggested  by  Leonard  Merrick's  story 

"The  Laurels  and  the  Lady." 

"Boomerang  Bill" 
with  Lionel  Barrymore. 
By  Jack  Boyle. 
A  Cosmopolitan  Production. 

"Back  Pay," 

by  Fannie  Hurst. 

Directed  by  Frank  Borzage. 

A  Cosmopolitan  Production. 

Agnes  Ayres  in 

"The  Lane  That  Has  no  Turning" 

by  Sir  Gilbert   Parker. 

John  S.  Robertson's  Production 

"Love's  Boomerang" 

with  Ann  Forest.      From  the 

novel  "Perpetua"  by 

Dian  Clayton  Calthrop. 

Betty  Compson  in 
"The  Law  and  the  Woman." 
Adapter!  from  the  Clyde  Fitch  play 
"The  Woman  in  the  Case" 
A  Penryhn  Stanl.-iw  .  Production. 

A  George  Fitzmaurice  Production. 

"Three  Live  Ghost*"  will] 

Anna  Q.  Nilsson  and    Norman   Kerry 
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Come  on  Dad*  here's  your  hat! 


The  boys  know  how  to  ar- 
range a  pleasant  evening. 

So  do  the  girls.  These 
young  folks  can  teach  their 
parents  how  well  Paramount 
Pictures  stand. 

Arrange  a  family  party  to- 
night. . 

Check  up  which  theatre  has 
a  Paramount  Picture  and  go. 

Any  theatre  that  shows 
Paramount  Pictures  has  the 
best  entertainers  in  the  world 
working  for  it. 

Let  the  whole  organization 
of  Famous  Players-Lasky  Cor- 
poration provide  your  show 
tonight. 

That's  by  far  the  biggest 
and  most  successful  company 
in  the  motion  picture  indus- 


try, and  it's  the  company  re- 
sponsible for  every  Paramount 
Picture. 

There's  no  need  to  tell  you 
what  it  means  when  11,200 
theatres  show  a  certain  brand 
of  photoplay  right  along. 

No  need  to  tell  you  that 
nothing  but  bully  times  for 
audiences  all  the  time,-  every- 
where, would  produce  such 
regular  enthusiastic  support. 

It's  the  sound  old  story  of 
you  and  everybody  else  know- 
ing what  you  want  and  going 
after  it  by  name  -Paramount. 

A  doubly  interesting  story 
now,  too,  because  there  are 
more  great  Paramount  Pic- 
tures due  this  Fall  and  Winter 
than  ever  before. 


Cporomount  (pictures 

*J     If  it's  a  Paramount  Picture   *^  it's  the  best  show in  town 


*'  rAMOtS  I'L/WEnS-LASKYCORPOrlAMON  '* 
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WILL  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  WARSHIPS  DESTROY  WAR? 
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HE  HELL  OF  WAR  is  always  paved  with  proposals 
for  disarmament , ' '  remarked  a  cynical  German  admiral, 
when  asked  his  opinion  of  the  Harding-Hughes  plan 
for  the  reduction  of  navies.  And  through  the  world-wide  chorus 
of  acclaim  that  greets  America's  proposal  to  join  with  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  to  scrap  nearly  two  million  tons  of  battle-ships 
and  to  build  no  more  for  ten  years,  sound  occasional  discordant 
voices  that  range  from  the  cynicism  of  the  German  expert  in 
Berlin  to  the  reluctant  skepticism  of  certain  sincere  friends  of 
disarmament  whose  only  fear  is  that  our  Government's  revo- 
lutionary program  is  not  drastic 
enough. 

"Just  as  poor  Wilson  went  to  Paris 
and  traded  all  his  moralities  for  the 
painted  rattle  called  the  League  of 
Nations,  so  his  successors  have 
begun  to  trade  all  our  valuable 
interests  on  the  seas  of  the  world 
for  the  painted  rattle  called  Limi- 
tation of  Armaments,"  writes  Philip 
Francis,  a  Washington  correspon- 
dent of  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York 
A  merican.  In  the  same  paper  Arthur 
Brisbane  characterizes  our  disarm- 
ament program  as  "the  plan  to  take 
control  of  our  Navy  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
branch,  or  to  foreign  countries." 
reminds  us  that  "the  sole  power 
hands  of  Congress,"  and  that 
jointly  have  the  sole  authority 
strength  of  the  Navy  shall  be." 


GENTLEMEN  of  the  Conference, 
the  United  States  welcomes  you 
with  unselfish  hands.  We  harbor  no 
fears;  we  have  no  sordid  ends  to  serve; 
we  suspect  no  enemy;  we  contemplate  or 
apprehend  no  conquest.  Content  with 
what  we  have,  we  seek  nothing  that  is 
another's.  We  only  want  to  do  with  you 
that  finer,  nobler  thing  which  no  nation 
can  do  alone." — President  Harding. 


aerial  warfare  is  not  considered  in  this  program.  It  appears  that 
the  more  advanced  and  most  deadly  form  of  destruction  is  to 
continue,  while  the  less  efficient  and  more  costly  weapons  are 
to  be  reduced." 

Even  with  the  Hughes  program  in  effect,  some  Italian  papers 
are  quoted  as  saying,  there  will  be  "enough  war  implements 
remaining  to  carry  on  a  ruinous  war."  "Obviously,  the  applica- 
tion of  this  program  is  dependent  upon  the  settlement  of  Far 
Eastern  problems,"  remarks  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune  confesses  itself  "unable  to  share  the  spon- 
taneous enthusiasm  of  many  pub- 
lications and  many  publicists  who 
greet  any  destruction  of  armament 
as  necessarily  a  good  destruction." 
After  pointing  out  that  the  program 
of  scrapping  would  leave  the  United 
States  without  any  battle  cruisers, 
this  influential  Middle- Western  jour- 
nal goes  on  to  argue  that  the  plan 
"loses  its  value  if  the  British- 
Japanese  alliance  exists": 


hand  it  to  the  executive 
Editorially,  The  American 
over  the  Navy  is  in  the 
"the  Senate  and  the  House 
to  say  what  the  size  and 
It  warns  us,  moreover,  that 
"the  best-trained,  the  shrewdest,  the  most  acute,  the  most 
resourceful  and  the  most  naturally  selfish  diplomatists  in  the 
world  have  flocked  to  Washington  to  match  minds  for  enormous 
stakes,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  win  concessions  and  prom- 
ises from  our  negotiators  which  wiU  bode  ill  for  the  future." 

Moreover,  says  Mr.  Brisbane,  naval  disarmament  will  not 
insure  peace,  because  "all  Europe,  and  all  civilization  outside  of 
America,  can  be  wiped  out  from  Russia  or  Asia,  with  never  a 
man  or  gun  used  afloat."  The  New  York  Call  also  "declines  to 
share  in  the  general  rejoicing,"  because  it  expects  from  the 
Washington  Conference  "the  same  disillusionment  that  followed 
the  '  war  to  end  war.'  "     This  Socialist  daily  goes  on  to  say : 

"The  late  war  has  demonstrated  that  air  fighting  is  one  of  the 
principal  and  most  deadly  forms  of  destruction  in  future  wars. 
The  possibilities  of  poison  gas  and  aerial  torpedoes  have  been 
enormously  expanded  and  demonstrated  during  the  World 
War.  In  the  chemical  laboratories  maintained  by  the  great 
Powers  these  possibilities  are  being  further  expanded.  There 
are  claims  even  now  being  made  that  by  dropping  gas  bombs 
on  cities  it  is  possible  to  destroy  the  entire  population.     Now 


"The   alliance  can  have  no  pur- 
pose unless  it  be  against  the  United 
States.     If  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
should  renew  their  alliance  after  the 
United    States,    Japan    and    Great 
Britain  had  signed  this  naval  agreement  the  agreement  would 
be  nullified.  .  .  .  An  alliance  unites  the  two  other  navies.      If 
we  consent  to  such  an  arrangement,  we  are  undone." 

Conspicuous  among  those  who  enthusiastically  approve  the 
Hughes  program  "as  far  as  it  goes"  is  Senator  William  E.  Borah, 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight  for  naval  disarmament.  "It 
is  a  splendid  beginning,  but  I  take  it  that  it  is  only  a  beginning," 
says  the  Senator,  who  hopes  that  "Great  Britain  and  Japan, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  great  movement  and  in  behalf  of  an 
imperilled  civilization,  will  move  still  further  toward  real  dis- 
armament." "If  we  can  limit  navies  by  international  agree- 
ment, we  can  abolish  them  in  like  manner,"  remarks  W.  G. 
McAdoo,  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  avers  that 
"bold,  drastic  and  courageous  measures  are  required  if  civiliza- 
tion is  to  be  snatched  from  the  brink  of  the  fateful  chasm  upon 
which  it  now  stands." 

The  temporary  relief  afforded  by  a  naval  holiday  "must  not 
be  allowed  to  dull  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  nations  to  the 
duty  of  going  on  with  measures  to  reduce  permanently  the  risk 
of  war."  declares  the  Springfield  Republican,  which  also 
regrets  that  "it  has  not  been  deemed  practicable  to  include  air- 
craft in  the  scaling-down  process."  If  the  peace  of  the  world  is 
to  be  made  secure,  says  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph . 
"the  old  sinister  diplomacy  must  be  'scrapped'  as  well  as  the 
battle-ships."    The  Conference's  proposed  limitation  of  anna- 
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— Kiiby  in  t lie  New  York   World. 


ment  would  not  avert  war,  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
"for  every  nation  would  be  left  in  the  relative  position  it  now 
occupies."  "The  only  means  ever  devised  for  preventing  war," 
adds  this  Democratic  daily,  "is  the  League  of  Nations,  Avhich 
the  United  States  has  thus  far  refused  to  join."  "The  Con- 
ference can  reduce  taxation,"  agrees  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  "but  it  can  not  insure  peace." 

Declaring  it  to  be  "the  supreme  duty"  of  all  nations  "to  put 
an  end  to  these  incessant  armaments  and  to  seek  the  means  of 
warding  off  the  calamities  which  are  threatening  the  whole 
world,"  and  warning  his  hearers  that  "the  time  is  come  for 
action,"  and  that  to  "meet  the  reasonable  expectation  of  a 
watching  Avorld"  all  must  "face  sacrifices,"  Secretary  Hughes 
laid  before  the  opening  session  of  the  Arms  Conference  on  Novem- 
ber 12  a  program  characterized  by  an  Associated  Press  cor- 
respondent as  "more  drastic  and  far-reaching  than  the  most 
ardent  advocate  of  disarmament  dared  to  hope."  This  program 
calls  for  a  "naval  holiday"  that  would  halt  ship-building  for  not 
l<  39  than  ten  years  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
Japan,  and  calls  for  the  scrapping  by  these  Powers  of  sixty-six 
capital  fighting-ships,  built  and  building,  totaling  1,878,043 
tons.     It  provides  that: 

Within  three  months  after  the  acceptance  of  this  program 
the  three  principal  navies  of  the  world  would  number,  in  capital 
ships:  United  Slates,  18;  Great  Britain,  22;  Japan,  10. 

in  tons  this  would  be:  United  States,  500,650;  Great  Britain, 
004,450;  Japan,  299,700. 

Replacements  would  be  limited  by  an  agreed  maximum  of 
capital  ship  tonnage  as  follows:  United  States,  500,000  tons; 
Great  Britain,  500,000  tons;  Japan,  300,000  tons. 

Subject  to  the  ten-year  holiday  limitation,  capital  ships 
could  be  replaced  when  they  are  twenty  years  old.  No  replace- 
ment ship  would  have  a  tonnage  of  more  than  35, (XX). 

A  total  tonnage  in  cruisers,  flotilla  leaders,  and  destroyers  for 
each   Power   would     be    fixt    as  follows:    for   the  United   Slates, 

450,000  tons;  for  Greal  Britain,  460,000  ions;  for  Japan,  270,000 
tons. 

The  total  tonnage  of  submarines  allowed  each  Power  would  he 
as  follows:  for  the  I  nited  States,  OO.OOO  tons;  for  (ireat  Britain, 
90,000  tons;  for  Japan,  54,000  tons. 

The  total  tonnage  of  airplane  carriers  was  proposed  as  fol- 
lows: for  the  United  states,  su.ooo  tons;  for  Great  Britain, 
80,000  tons;  for  Japan,  ix.onu  tons. 

The  names  of  the  capital  ships  to  be  retained  by  the  three 


chief  naval  Powers,  according  to  the  Harding-Hughes  program, 
are: 

"LTnited  States — Maryland,  California,  Tennessee,  Idaho, 
Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Pennsylvania,  Oklahoma, 
Nevada,  Texas,  New  York,  Arkansas,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Florida, 
North  Dakota,  Delaware — 18.     Total  tonnage  500,650. 

"Great  Britain— Royal  Sovereign,  Royal  Oak,  Resolution,  Ra- 
millies.  Revenge,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Warspite,  Valiant,  Barham, 
Malaya,  Benbow,  Emperor  of  India,  Iron  Duke,  Marlborough, 
Erin,  King  George  V,  Centurion,  Ajax,  Hood,  Renown,  Repulse, 
Tiger— 22.     Total  tonnage  604,450. 

"Japan — Nagato,  Hiuga,  Ise,  Yamashiro,  Fu  So,  Settsu,  Kirish 
Ma,  Haruna,  Hi  Yei,  Kongo — 10.     Total  tonnage,  299,700." 


AFTER  WANDERING   SIX  THOUSAND  YEARS   IN  THE 
WILDERNESS. 

— Knot  in  the  Dallas  News. 


The  program  further  provides: 

That  no  naval  building  of  any  character  shall  be  undertaken  in 
any  of  the  three  countries  on  foreign  account  during  the  life  of 
the  agreement. 

That  no  combat  craft  shall  be  acquired  except  by  construction, 
and  none  shall  be  so  disposed  of  that  it  might  become  part  of 
another  navy. 

That  naval  aircraft  shall  be  disregarded  in  the  scaling-down 
processes,  as  a  problem  incapable  of  solution,  owing  to  the  con- 
vertibility of  commercial  aircraft  for  war  purposes. 

That  regulations  to  govern  conversion  of  merchant  craft  for 
war  purposes  shall  be  drawn  up,  because  of  the  importance  of 
the  merchant  marine  "in  inverse  ratio  to  the  size  of  naval  arma- 
ments. " 

The  essence  of  the  American  proposal,  says  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch,  lies  in  this: 

"That  the  United  States  offers  to  go  far  beyond  what  she 
asks  Great  Britain  or  Japan  to  do,  viewed  from  the  financial 
losses  involved.  The  whole  American  big-ship  building  pro- 
gram, with  the  exception  of  one  vessel,  is  on  the  stocks,- while 
(Ireat  Kritain  has  no  capital  ships  under  construction,  and  the 
Japanese,  'eight  and  eight'  program  is  still  largely  on  paper." 

The    first    to    respond    to    America's    "challenge"    was    Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour,  who  said  that  the  British  Delegation  had  "con- 
sidered   with    admiration    and    approval"    Secretary     Hughes's 
"great   scheme"  and — 

"  We  agree  with  it  in  spirit  and  in  principle.  We  look  to  it  as 
being  the  basis  of  the  greatest  reform  m  the"  matter  of  armament 
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and  preparation  for  war  that  has  ever  been  conceived  or  carried 
out  by  courage  and  patriotism  of  statesmen." 

The  American  proposal,  said  Mr.  Balfour,  "makes  idealism 
a  practical  proposition,"  and  makes  November  12  "one  of  the 
landmarks  in  human  civilization."  Hinting  that  there  might 
be  details  in  the  plan  that  would  come  up  for  discussion  and 
possible  adjustment  in  committee,  Mr.  Balfour  went  on  to  say: 

"At  the  first  glance,  for  example — and  I  give  it  merely  as  an 
example — our  experts  are  inclined  to  think  that  perhaps  too 
large  an  amount  of  tonnage  has  been  permitted  for  submarines. 
Submarines  are  a  class  of  vessels  most  easily  abused  in  then*  use 
and  which,  in  fact,  in  the  late  war,  were  most  grossly  abused. 
We  quite  admit  the  submarine  is  the  defensive  weapon,  properly 
used,  of  the  weak,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible,  or,  if  possible, 
it  might  well  be  thought  undesirable,  to  abolish  them  altogether. 
But  the  amount  of  submarine  tonnage  permitted  by  the  new 
scheme  is  far  in  excess,  I  believe,  of  the1'  tonnage  posses!;  by 
any  nation  at  the  present  moment,  and  I  only  throw  it  out  as  a 
suggestion  that  it  may  be  well  worth  considering  whether  that 
tonnage  should  not  be  further  limited,  and  whether,  in  addition 
to  limiting  the  amount  of  the  tonnage,  it  might  not  be  prac- 
ticable, and  if  practicable,  desirable  to  forbid  altogether  the 
construction  of  those  vast  submarines  of  great  size  which  are 
not  intended  for  defense,  which  are  not  the  weapon  of  the  weaker 
party,  whose  whole  purpose  is  attack  and  whose  whole  purpose  is 
probably  attack  by  methods  which  civilized  nations  would 
regard  with  horror. 

"However,  there  may  be  other  questions  of  detail,  questions 
connected  with  replacement,  questions  connected  with  cruisers, 
which  are  not  connected  with  or  required  for  fleet  action.     But 


IT'S  THE  CHEAPEST  SCRAP  IN  THE  LONG  RUN. 

- — De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record 


those  are  matters  for  consideration  by  the  technical  experts,  and 
however  they  be  decided,  they  do  not  touch  the  main  outline 
of  the  structure  which  the  United  States  Government  desire 
erected,  and  which  we  earnestly  wish  to  help  them  in  erecting." 

Following  Mr.  Balfour,  Baron  Kato  declared  that  Japan 
"gladly  accepting  the  proposal  in  principle,  is  ready  to  proceed 
with  determination  to  a  sweeping  reduction  of  her  naval  arma- 
ment." After  paying  a  tribute  to  "the  high  aims  which  have 
actuated  the  American  project,"  he  added: 

"It  will  be  universally  admitted  that  a  nation  must  be  pro- 
vided with  such  armaments  as  are  essential  to  its  security. 
This  requirement  must  be  fully  weighed  in  the  examination  of 
"the  plan.  With  this  requirement  in  view,  certain  modifications 
will  be  proposed  with  regard  to  the  tonnage  basis  for  replacement 
of  the  various  classes  of  vessels." 


"We  are  back  of  you.  Mr.  Secretary,"  declared  Premier 
Briand,  speaking  for  France.  And  Senator  Schanzer,  heading 
the  Italian  delegation,  welcomed  the  American  plan  as  "the 
first  effective  step  toward  giving  the  world  a  release  of  such  na- 
ture as  to  enable  it  to  start  the  work  of  its  economic  reconstruc- 
tion." After  listening  to  these  replies,  Secretary  Hughes  de- 
clared that  the  matter  could  be  committed  to  a  technical  exam- 
ination "with  the  assurance  that  there  will  come  out  of  this 
Conference  an  appropriate  agreement  for  satisfactorj',  impor- 
tant, essential  reduction  of  naval  armament,  to  the  end  that 
offensive  naval  warfare  will  be  no  more." 

A  great  victory  has  been  won  in  the  war  against  war,  many 
editors  declare.  The  first  reaction  in  London,  Paris  and  Wash- 
ington was  described  as  one  of  "dazed  satisfaction."  "Here  was 
and  stands  a  master-stroke  for  peace  and  for  disarmament. 
It  is  a  master-stroke  for  America  and  for  the  Administration 
that  dared  it,"  exclaims  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  The 
American  proposals,  while  they  "may  require  amendment," 
says  the  Kansas  City  Star,  "remain  probably  the  greatest  prac- 
tical endeavor  against  war  in  all  history."  "Naval  disarmament 
will  be  the  first  gain  resulting  from  the  World  War,  the  first 
crop  from  the  gigantic  planting  of  dead  men's  bones  and  vast 
watering  with  blood,"  says  the  New  York  Globe.  And  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  we  read : 

"What  Secretary  Hughes  has  done  is  a  simple  thing  and  a  great 
thing.  He  has  injected  into  the  work  of  international  under- 
standing and  peace  that  touch  of  audacity,  almost  of  ruthlessness, 
which  has  hitherto  been  associated  with  the  business  of  war. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  the  interests  of  war 
preparation  is  something  which  the  world  has  come  to  accept  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  ship  con- 
struction already  under  way,  discarded  in  the  interest  of  peace, 
is  a  new  move,  but  one  that  wdll  strike  the  imagination  of  the 
world." 

To  the  argument  of  the  Hearst  papers  that  the  Hughes 
program  is  unconstitutional  the  New  York  World  replies: 

"The  answer  to  that  is  that  for  more  than  103  years  the  naval 
strength  of  the  United  States  on  the  Great  Lakes  has  been  lim- 
ited by  a  treaty,  regardless  of  the  constitutional  powrer  of  Con- 
gress." 

Turning  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  American  disarmament 
plan,  we  read  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times, 
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IMPEDIMENTS   IN   THE   WAY. 

— MrCay  in  the  New  York  American. 


that  it  would  probably  mean  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  an  annual  saving  of  §200,000.000  or  more;  and  that 
"Great  Britain  and  Japan  would  save  at  least  as  much."  Here, 
says  the  New  York  Commercial,  is  "a  saving  in  taxes,  in  these 
three  countries  alone,  of  8000.000.000  a  year — an  immense  sum 
to  turn  into  the  channels  of  trade."  "How  quickly,"  it  adds, 
"would  Europe  recover  if  this  much  additional  credit  could  be 
extended  to  her." 

BRITISH  AND  JAPANESE  OPINION 

A  MID  THE  EXTHI'SIASM  of  the  British  press,  which 
L\  welcome  the  Hughes  proposals,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
.X  JL  London  Sunday  Express,  as  an  indication  that  "surely 
there  is  something  not  ourselves  shaping  the  world's  soul,  and 
h ading  it  to  the  light,"  there  is  to  be  noted  repeated  reference  to 
the  peculiarity  of  the  situation  of  the  British  Empire,  which 
demands  particular  naval  safeguards.  Various  English  news- 
papers arc  deeply  interested  in  Mr.  Balfour's  suggestion  re- 
specting  submarines,  and  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  known  as 
Lloyd  George's  organ,  observe 

"  Mr.  Balfour's  idea  seems  to  be  thai  as  ocean-going  submarines 
are  best  adapted  for  lawless  attack  we  might  prohibit  submarines 

above  a  certain  tonnage  and  still  retain  smaller  submarines  for 
the  purposes  of  defense.     Thai  would  prevent  the  realization  of 

Lord  Fisher's  dream  of  a  dreadnought  submarine  walking  ashore 
with  an  army  inside  it  like  a  huge  hippopotamus. 

"An  even  better  way  of  meeting  our  difficulty  might  he  for 
tli*-  Powers  to  proclaim  waters  outside  territorial  limits  to  lie  an 

internationa]  sea  common,  and  to  engage  themselves  to  treat 
an-,  u-e  of  submarines  to  sink  merchant  shipping  on  this  common 

'ii  act  of  war  on  i  bemseh  cs." 

Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  A.  G.  Bridge,  a  noted  naval  authority. 
writes  td  the  London  Times  th&t:  "Presidenl  Harding  has  done 
more  than  any  one  man  to  save  civilization  from  destruction  by 
v.ar.  or,  even  if  there  is  no  war.  from  bankruptcy,  due  to  tin 
increasing  pecuniary  cos1  or  naval  forci 

In  Japan  the  Tokyo  Asahi  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
American  proposal  is  "not  tar  removed  from  a  basis  of  common 
understanding,"  while  the  Jiji  quotes  a  Foreign  Office  authority 

thai    'In    Hughes  proposal  comes  near  the  mark   which 


the  Japanese  Government  indicated  to  its  delegates  before  their 
departure  for  Washington.  This  official  is  quoted  as  adding  that 
the  Conference  promises  to  be  more  successful  than  was  at 
first  imagined,  because  of  the  "wise  and  judicious  step"  of 
Secretary  Hughes.  The  Tokyo  Yamato  declares  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  Japan  or  any  other  Power  should  hesitate  to  support 
the  American  plan;  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  writer  in  The  Nichi 
Nichi  considers  the  Hughes  proposal  may  be  advantageous  to 
America,  but  is  quite  unfair  to  Japan,  because  the  formula  for 
restriction  is  based  upon  the  number  of  ships  afloat,  and  provides 
that  those  under  construction  be  abandoned.  The  writer 
contends  that  '"no  Japanese  will  agree,  and  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  arriving  at  such  an  agreement  as  would  give  up  the 
two  Japanese  ships  to  be  launched  in  November."  What  is 
more,  he  holds  that  Japan  must  have  more  room  for  building 
large  type  warships  if  the  understanding  to  be  reached  is  based 
upon  tonnage.  The  Tokyo  Hpchi  points  to  the  need  of  investi- 
gation among  the  Powers  before  a  definite  agreement  can  be 
reached,  tho  it  admits  that  the  "sincerity  of  the  American  r 
hit  ion  .  .  .  infinitely  multiplies  the  possibilities  of  armament 
restriction." 

As  proof  of  Japan's  good  intent  a  Tokvo  dispatch  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  informs  us  that — 

"The  new  naval  appropriation  announced  is  394.000,000  yen. 
which  is  106.000,000  yen.  or  21  per  cent,  less  than  the  current 
naval  budget.  The  total  budget  for  the  coming  year  is  1,463,- 
000,000  yen,  cr  99,000,000  yen  less  than  the  current  appropria- 
tions. The  new  naval  figures  represent  a  slash  of  85.000,000 
yen  from  the  estimates  originally  prepared  by  the  Navy  Office 
which  at  first  asked  for  479,000,000  yen.  Just  prior  to  Premier 
Hara's  assassination  this  was  cut  to  408,000.000  yen.  Now  a 
further  final  cut  to  394,000,000  yen  is  announced. 

"The  Army  also  accepts  a  slash  of  20,000.000  yen  from  the 
current  appropriations,  receiving  253,000.000  yen.  The  Army, 
however,  still  receives  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  budget 
as  previously,  namely.  17  per  cent,  while  the  Navy's  share  is 
27  per  cent,  for  the  coming  year,  compared  with  32  per  cent,  for 
the  current  year.  The  total  national  defense  appropriations 
are  44  per  cent,  of  the  new  budget,  compared  with  49  per  cent. 
in  the  present  one. 

"It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  greater  part  of  the  reduction 
in  naval  expenditures  is  effected  by  cutting  down  funds  for  new 
construction.  It  is  understood  that  the  Navy  asked  for  265,000,- 
000  yen  for  this  purpose,  receiving  only  186.000.000  yen." 
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CHINAS  "DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE" 

WHEN  DR.  SZE  SAT  DOWN  after  presenting  China's 
case  to  the  Arms  Conference  last  week,  so  it  is  reported, 
the  whispered  word  went  round  the  table — "China's 
advent  among  the  family  of  modern  nations."  To  the  distin- 
guished journalists  who  are  explaining  the  doings  and  sayings 
at  Washington  to  the  newspaper  readers  of  the  world,  it  seemed 
that  China  had  ably  utilized  the  opportunity  presented  by  the 
Conference  to  assert  its  equality  among  the_  nations.  "The 
Chinese  blast"  was  said  to  be  only  second  in  force  and  dramatic 
effect  to  the  Hughes  speech  laying  down  the  American  naval 
limitation  program.  As  a  whole,  the  Ten  Points  comprising  the 
Chinese  statement  "are  as  skilfully  compiled  as  any  diplomacy, 
East  or  West,  could  compass,"  says  a  New  York  World  writer; 
"in  the  most  artless,  simple  way,  they  give  China  all  she  wants." 
In  them,  explains  a  Chinese  journalist  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
China  "pleads  nothing  but  the  right  of  existence  as  an  indepen- 
dent and  free  nation,  unhampered  and  undisturbed  by  other 
nations;  she  demands  nothing  but  the  freedom  of  keeping  her 
own  house  and  maintaining  order  therein."  The  very  generality 
of  the  Ten  Points,  their  "rather  elastic  character,"  leads  the 
correspondents  to  look  upon  them  as  far  from  final,  as  largely 
a  basis  for  discussion,  which  must  be  modified,  expanded,  and 
made  more  definite  as  the  Conference  goes  on.  The  New  York 
Tribune,  for  one,  finds  the  Chinese  proposals  most  disappointing 
because  of  this  haziness;  "the  writing  of  new  general  formulas 
will  not  much  help  China,"  it  observes.  "In  the  end  she  must 
protect  herself  and  must  be  permitted  to  develop  within  her  own 
territories  the  force  to  do  it.  The  world  is  too  much  preoccupied 
to  look  after  the  welfare  of  a  perpetual  ward."  Yet  a  number  of 
correspondents  assert  with  some  positiveness  that  the  Chinese 
claims  have  the  backing  of  the  United  States,  while  one  writer 
understands  "that  Japan  and  Great  Britain  are  quite  as  favor- 
able toward  accepting  the  Chinese  proposals  as  a  basis  of  nego- 
tiations as  they  were  toward  adopting  Secretary  Hughes's  pro- 
gram on  the  limitation  of  armaments." 

In  view  of  their  general  character  the  real  contribution  made 
by  the  Ten  Points  to  the  settlement  of  the  Far  Eastern  problems 
can  be  appreciated  only  if  we  understand  what  they  mean  to 
Chinamen,  to  Japanese,  and  to  Englishmen.  To  note  first  the 
wording  of  the  statement  as  presented  by  Mr.  Sze  for  adoption 
by  the  Conference: 

"1.  (a) — The  Powers  engage  to  respect  and  observe  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  political  and  administrative  independence  of 
the  Chinese  Republic,  (b) — China  upon  her  part  is  prepared  to 
give  an  undertaking  not  to  alienate  or  lease  any  portion  of  her 
territory  or  littoral  to  any  Power. 

"2.  China,  being  in  full  accord  with  the  principle  of  the  so- 
called  Open  Door,  or  equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  all  nations  having  treaty  relations  with  China,  is 
prepared  to  accept  and  apply  it  in  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
public without  exception. 

"3.  With  a  view  to  strengthening  mutual  confidence  and 
maintaining  peace  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East  the  Powers 
agree  not  to  conclude  between  themselves  any  treaty  or  agree- 
ment directly  affecting  China  or  the  general  peace  in  these 
regions  without  previously  notifying  China,  and  giving  to  her  an 
opportunity  to  participate. 

"4.  All  special  rights,  privileges,  immunities  or  commitments, 
whatever  their  character  or  contractual  basis,  claimed  by  any  of 
the  Powers  in  or  relating  to  China,  are  to  be  declared,  and  all 
such  or  future  claims  not  so  made  known  are  to  be  deemed  null 
and  void.  The  rights,  privileges,  immunities  and  commitments, 
now  known  or  to  be  declared  are  to  be  examined  with  a  view  to 
determining  their  scope  and  validity  and,  if  valid,  to  harmonizing 
them  with  one  another  and  with  the  principles  declared  by  this 
Conference. 

"5.  Immediately,  or  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
existing  limitations  upon  China's  political,  jurisdictional  and 
administrative  freedom  of  action  are  to  be  removed. 


"6.  Reasonable,  definite  terms  of  duration  are  to  be  attached 
to  China's  present  commitments,  which  are  without  time  limits. 

"7.  In  the  interpretation  of  instruments  granting  special 
rights  or  privileges,  the  well-established  principle  of  construction 
that  such  grants  shall  be  strictly  construed  in  favor  of  the  gran- 
tors, is  to  be  observed. 

"8.  China's  rights  as  a  neutral  are  to  be  fully  respected  in 
future  wars  to  which  she  is  not  a  party. 

"9.  Provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East. 

"10.  Provision  is  to  be  made  for  future  conferences  to  be  held 


THE    "CHINESE    PUZZLE'     COMES   UP   FIRST   OX   THE 
AGENDA  OF  THE  WASHINGTON   COXFEPvEXCE. 

— Bushnell  for  the  Central  Press  Association. 


from  time  to  time  for  the  discussion  of  international  questions 
relative  to  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East,  as  a  basis  for  the  deter- 
mination of  common  policies  of  the  Signatory  Powers  in  relation 

thereto." 

As  several  correspondents  report  their  conversations  with 
advisors  to  the  Chinese  delegation,  the  first  point  means  that 
Chma  does  not  consider  her  territory  to  be  bounded  by  the 
(ireat  Wall,  but  to  include  Shantung,  Mongolia,  Manchuria 
and  Tibet.  The  secretary'  of  the  delegation  explains  that  the 
Chinese  delegates  will  insist  on  both  sovereignty  and  economic 
control  of  these  regions;  "we  are  not  going  to  be  Koreaized." 
The  words  "without  exception,"  in  speaking  of  the  Open  Door, 
are  understood  to  refer  to  Japanese  influence  in  Manchuria.  The 
third  point  is  said  to  refer  to  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  a  pro- 
posed Anglo-Japanese-American  alliance,  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement,  and  the  secret  treaties  disposing  of  Shantung.  The 
open  diplomacy  called  for  by  the  fourth  point  reminds  one 
correspondent  that  the  Chinese  have  often  been  ignorant  of 
agreements  made  by  their  own  government;  the  "twenty-one 
demands,"  for  instance,  were  supposed  to  be  kept  secret.  The 
fifth  point  calls  for  the  abolition  of  extra-territoriality,  and  is 
also  meant  as  a  demand  for  tariff  autonomy;  the  present  limita- 
tion of  a  five  per  cent,  duty  on  imports  curtails  China's  income 
and  freedom  of  action,  says  one  member  of  the  delegation.  The 
i  nth  point  is  said  to  be  intended  eventually  to  give  China 
control  and  ownership  of  her  railroads.  Academic  and  uninter- 
esting as  the  tenth  point  may  seem,  it  is  in  many  ways,  says  Mr. 
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that  it  would  probably  mean    to  the    taxpayers  of  the  United 

States  an  annual  saving  of  §200,000,000  or  more;  and  that 
"Great  Britain  and  Japan  would  save  at  least  as  much."  Here, 
says  the  New  York  Commercial,  is  "a  saving  in  taxes,  in  these 
three  countries  alone,  of  S600.000.000  a  year — an  immense  sum 
to  turn  into  the  channels  of  trade"'  "How  quickly,"  it  adds, 
'would  Europe  recover  if  this  much  additional  credit  could  he 
extended  to  her." 

BRITISH    Wl)  JAPANESE  OPINION 
AMID    THE    ENTHUSIASM  of    the  British  press,  which 
L\      welcome  the  Hughes  proposals,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
A.  JL    London  Sunday  Express,  as  an  indication  that  "surely 
there  is  something  not  ourselves  shaping  the  world's  soul,  and 
leading  it  to  the  light,"  there  is  to  be  noted  repeated  reference  to 
the  peculiarity  of  the  situation  of  the  British   Empire,  which 
demands  particular  naval   safeguards.     Various   English   news- 
papers are   deeply    interested   in  Air.   Balfour's   suggestion  re- 
nting submarines,  and  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  known  as 
Lloyd  George's  organ,  observes: 

"Mr.  Balfour's  idea  seems  to  be  thai  as  ocean-going  submarines 
an-  besl  adapted  for  lawless  attack  we  might  prohibit  submarines 
above  B  certain  tonnage  and  still  retain  smaller  submarines  for 
the  purposes  of  defense.      That  would  prevent  the  realization  of 

Lord  Fisher's  dream  of  a  dreadnought  submarine  walking  ashore 
with  an  army  inside  it  like  a  huge  hippopotamus. 

"An  even  better  way  of  meeting  our  difficulty  might  be  for 
the  Powers  to  proclaim  waters  outside  territorial  limits  to  I"1  .in 

international   sea  common,  and  to  engage  themselves  to  treat 
any  use  of  submarines  to  Bink  merchant  shipping  oil  this  common 

.11  acl  of  war  on  t  hemseh  es." 

Admiral  sir  Cyprian  A.  ('•.  Bridge,  a  noted  naval  authority, 

writes  to  the  London   Times  that:    "Presidenl    Harding  has  done 
more  than  an;,   one  man  to  save  civilization  from  destruction  by 

war,  or,  even  if  there  is  no  war.  from  bankruptcy,  due  to  the 
increasing  pecuniary  cost  of  naval  forci 

In    Japan    the    Tokyo   Asahi    expresses    the    opinion    that     the 

American  proposal  i>  "not  far  removed  from  a  basis  of  common 

understanding,"  while  the  Jiji  quotes  a  Foreign  Office  authority 

aying  'hat  the  Hughes  proposal  comes  near  the  mark  which 


the  Japanese  Government  indicated  to  its  delegates  before  their 
departure  for  Washington.  This  official  is  quoted  as  adding  that 
the  Conference  promises  to  be  more  successful  than  was  at 
first  imagined,  because  of  the  "wise  and  judicious  step"  tf 
Secretary  Hughes.  The  Tokyo  Yamato  declares  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  Japan  or  any  other  Power  should  hesitate  to  support 
the  American  plan;  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  writer  in  The  Nichi 
Nichi  considers  the  Hughes  proposal  may  be  advantageous  to 
America,  but  is  quite  unfair  to  Japan,  because  the  formula  for 
restriction  is  based  upon  the  number  of  ships  afloat,  and  provides 
that  those  under  construction  be  abandoned.  The  writer 
contends  that  "no  Japanese  will  agree,  and  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  arriving  at  such  an  agreement  as  would  give  up  the 
two  Japanese  ships  to  be  launched  in  November. "  What  is 
more,  he  holds  that  Japan  must  have  more  room  for  building 
large  type  warships  if  the  understanding  to  be  reached  is  based 
upon  tonnage.  The  Tokyo  Hoclii  points  to  the  need  of  investi- 
gation among  the  Powers  before  a  definite  agreement  can  be 
reached,  tho  it  admits  that  the  "sincerity  of  the  American  reso- 
lution .  .  .  infinitely  multiplies  the  possibilities  of  armament 
restriction." 

As  proof  of  Japan's  good  intent  a  Tokvo  dispatch  to  the  Phila- 
delphia  Public  Ledger  informs  us  that — 

'The  new  naval  appropriation  announced  is  394,000,000  yen, 
which  is  106.000,000  yen.  or  21  per  cent,  less  than  the  current 
naval  budget.  The  total  budget  for  the  coming  year  is  1,463.- 
000,000  yen,  cr  99,000,000  yen  less  than  the  current  appropria- 
tions. The  new  naval  figures  represent  a  slash  of  85,000,000 
yen  from  the  estimates  originally  prepared  by  the  Navy  Office 
which  at  first  asked  for  479,000,000  yen.  Just  prior  to  Premier 
Hara's  assassination  this  was  cut  to  408,000,000  yen.  Xow  a 
further  final  cut  to  394,000,000  yen  is  announced. 

"The  Army  also  accepts  a  slash  of  20,000,000  yen  from  the 
current  appropriations,  receiving  253,000.000  yen.  The  Army, 
however,  still  receives  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  budget 
as  previously,  namely.  17  per  cent,  while  the  Xavy's  share  is 
27  per  cent,  for  the  coming  year,  compared  with  32  per  cent,  for 
the  current  year.  The  total  national  defense  appropriations 
are  44  per  cent,  of  the  new  budget,  compared  with  49  per  cent, 
in  the  present  one. 

"It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  greater  part  of  the  reduction 
in  naval  expenditures  is  effected  by  cutting  down  funds  for  new 
construction.  It  is  understood  that  the  Navy  asked  for  265.000,- 
000  yen  for  this  purpose,  receiving  only  186.000,000  yen." 
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CHINA'S  "DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE" 

WHEN  DR.  SZE  SAT  DOWN  after  presenting  China's 
case  to  the  Arms  Conference  last  week,  so  it  is  reported, 
the  whispered  word  went  round  the  table — "China's 
advent  among  the  family  of  modern  nations."  To  the  distin- 
guished journalists  who  are  explaining  the  doings  and  sayings 
at  Washington  to  the  newspaper  readers  of  the  world,  it  seemed 
that  China  had  ably  utilized  the  opportunity  presented  by  the 
Conference  to  assert  its  equality  among  the>  nations.  "The 
Chinese  blast ' '  was  said  to  be  only  second  in  force  and  dramatic 
effect  to  the  Hughes  speech  laying  down  the  American  naval 
Limitation  program.  As  a  whole,  the  Ten  Points  comprising  the 
Chinese  statement  "are  as  skilfully  compiled  as  any  diplomacy, 
East  or  West,  could  compass,"  says  a  New  York  World  writer; 
"in  the  most  artless,  simple  way,  they  give  China  all  she  wants." 
In  them,  explains  a  Chinese  journalist  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
China  "pleads  nothing  but  the  right  of  existence  as  an  indepen- 
dent and  free  nation,  unhampered  and  undisturbed  by  other 
nations;  she  demands  nothing  but  the  freedom  of  keeping  her 
own  house  and  maintaining  order  therein."  The  very  generality 
of  the  Ten  Points,  their  "rather  elastic  character,"  leads  the 
correspondents  to  look  upon  them  as  far  from  final,  as  largely 
a  basis  for  discussion,  which  must  be  modified,  expanded,  and 
made  more  definite  as  the  Conference  goes  on.  The  New  York 
Tribune,  for  one,  finds  the  Chinese  proposals  most  disappointing 
because  of  this  haziness;  "the  writing  of  new  general  formulas 
will  not  much  help  China,"  it  observes.  "In  the  end  she  must 
protect  herself  and  must  be  permitted  to  develop  within  her  own 
territories  the  force  to  do  it.  The  world  is  too  much  preoccupied 
to  look  after  the  welfare  of  a  perpetual  ward."  Yet  a  number  of 
correspondents  assert  with  some  positiveness  that  the  Chinese 
claims  have  the  backing  of  the  United  States,  while  one  writer 
understands  "that  Japan  and  Great  Britain  are  quite  as  favor- 
able toward  accepting  the  Chinese  proposals  as  a  basis  of  nego- 
tiations as  they  were  toward  adopting  Secretary  Hughes's  pro- 
gram on  the  limitation  of  armaments." 

In  view  of  their  general  character  the  real  contribution  made 
by  the  Ten  Points  to  the  settlement  of  the  Far  Eastern  problems 
can  be  appreciated  only  if  we  understand  what  they  mean  to 
Chinamen,  to  Japanese,  and  to  Englishmen.  To  note  first  the 
wording  of  the  statement  as  presented  by  Mr.  Sze  for  adoption 
by  the  Conference: 

"1.  (a) — The  Powers  engage  to  respect  and  observe  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  political  and  administrative  independence  of 
the  Chinese  Republic,  (b) — China  upon  her  part  is  prepared  to 
give  an  undertaking  not  to  alienate  or  lease  any  portion  of  her 
territory  or  littoral  to  any  Power. 

"2.  China,  being  in  full  accord  with  the  principle  of  the  so- 
called  Open  Door,  or  equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  all  nations  having  treaty  relations  with  China,  is 
prepared  to  accept  and  apply  it  in  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
public without  exception. 

"3.  With  a  view  to  strengthening  mutual  confidence  and 
maintaining  peace  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East  the  Powers 
agree  not  to  conclude  between  themselves  any  treaty  or  agree- 
ment directly  affecting  China  or  the  general  peace  in  these 
regions  without  previously  notifying  China,  and  giving  to  her  an 
opportunity  to  participate. 

"4.  All  special  rights,  privileges,  immunities  or  commitments, 
whatever  their  character  or  contractual  basis,  claimed  by  any  of 
the  Powers  in  or  relating  to  China,  are  to  be  declared,  and  all 
such  or  future  claims  not  so  made  known  are  to  be  deemed  null 
and  void.  The  rights,  privileges,  immunities  and  commitments, 
now  known  or  to  be  declared  are  to  be  examined  with  a  view  to 
determining  their  scope  and  validity  and,  if  valid,  to  harmonizing 
them  with  one  another  and  with  the  principles  declared  by  this 
Conference. 

"5.  Immediately,  or  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
existing  limitations  upon  China's  political,  jurisdictional  and 
administrative  freedom  of  action  are  to  be  removed. 


"6.  Reasonable,  definite  terms  of  duration  are  to  be  attached 
to  China's  present  commitments,  which  are  without  time  limits. 

"7.  In  the  interpretation  of  instruments  granting  special 
rights  or  privileges,  the  well-established  principle  of  construction 
that  such  grants  shall  be  strictly  construed  in  favor  of  the  gran- 
tors, is  to  be  observed. 

"8.  China's  rights  as  a  neutral  are  to  be  fully  respected  in 
future  wars  to  which  she  is  not  a  party. 

"9.  Provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East. 

"  10.  Provision  is  to  be  made  for  future  conferences  to  be  held 
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from  time  to  time  for  the  discussion  of  international  questions 
relative  to  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East,  as  a  basis  for  the  deter- 
mination of  common  policies  of  the  Signatory  Powers  in  relation 
thereto." 

As  several  correspondents  report  their  conversations  with 
advisors  to  the  Chinese  delegation,  the  first  point  means  that 
( 'hma  does  not  consider  her  territory  to  be  bounded  by  the 
Great  Wall,  but  to  include  Shantung,  Mongolia,  Manchuria 
and  Tibet.  The  secretary  of  the  delegation  explains  that  the 
Chinese  delegates  will  insist  on  both  sovereignty  and  economic 
control  of  these  regions;  "we  are  not  going  to  be  Koreaized." 
The  words  "without  exception,"  in  speaking  of  the  Open  Door, 
are  understood  to  refer  to  Japanese  influence  in  Manchuria.  The 
third  point  is  said  to  refer  to  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  a  pro- 
posed Anglo-Japanese-American  alliance,  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement,  and  the  secret  treaties  disposing  of  Shantung.  The 
open  diplomacy  called  for  by  the  fourth  point  reminds  one 
correspondent  that  the  Chinese  have  often  been  ignorant  of 
agreements  made  by  their  own  government;  the  "twenty-one 
demands,"  for  instance,  were  supposed  to  be  kept  secret.  The 
fifth  point  calls  for  the  abolition  of  extra-territoriality,  and  is 
also  meant  as  a  demand  for  tariff  autonomy;  the  present  limita- 
tion of  a  five  per  cent,  duty  on  imports  curtails  China's  income 
and  freedom  of  action,  says  one  member  of  the  delegation.  The 
seventh  point  is  said  to  be  intended  eventually  to  give  China 
control  and  ownership  of  her  railroads.  Academic  and  uninter- 
esting as  the  tenth  point  may  seem,  it  is  in  many  ways,  says  Mr. 
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Charles  Merz  in  the  New  York  World,  "the  most  vital  of  the 
lot." 

"What  it  proposes  is  nothing  less  than  an  international  con- 
cert tor  the  East,  call  it  l>y  whatever  name  yon  choose,  to  see 
that  whatever  principles  are  accepted  by  the  present  Conference 
are  actually  translated  into  practise.  China,  in  short,  proposes 
not  only  a  code  of  morals  for  the  East;  she  proposes  an  inter- 
national body  to  preside  over  that  code  and  keep  it  from  degen- 
erating into  vagueness." 

The  Japanese,  says  one  of  then  journalists  here  to  report  the 
Conference,  will  really  gain  more  than  they  lose  if  the  Chinese 
proposals  are  carried  out  to  their  fullest  extent.  Japan,  according 
to  t  lie  Washington  dispatches,  stands  ready  to  support  the  admin- 


FALLKN     FROM    A    HIGH    ESTATE. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


istrative  integrity  of  China  and  to  "work  for  a  real  open  door  in 
China,  which  would  include  all  parts  of  that  country,  even 
Tibet  and  Mongolia,  as  well  as  Manchuria,  in  which  Japan 
considers  she  has  special  interests."  Japan  is  willing,  says  Mr. 
K.  K.  Kawakami,  to  meet  the  other  nations  in  the  arena  of  free 
economic  competition  in  the  regions  of  Eastern  Asia.  Another 
Japanese  authority  points  out  that  the  real  curse  of  China  is  not 
Japan,  but  the  corrupt  provincial  officials  of  China,  who  have 
been  responsible  for  much  of  the  economic  and  political  confusion 
and  who  have  been  "squeezing"  money  right  and  left  from 
foreign  loans  and  concessions.  There  is  said  to  be  doubt  among 
Japanese  as  to  the  justice  of  China's  laying  claim  to  certain  out- 
lying regions  over  which  the  central  government  does  not  and 
can  not  exercise  control.  The  welfare  of  Japan,  say  these 
Japanese  who  have  been  talking  to  the  correspondents,  is  "bound 
up,  not  in  a  chaotic  <  'hina,  weakened  or  embarrassed  under  the 
influence  of  corrupt  leaders,  but  in  an  economically  strong  China, 
friendly  to  Japan  and  the  oi  her  nations  of  the  world." 

According  to  British  journalists  in  Washington,  English 
opinion  favors  China's  proposals,  at  least  as  a  basis  for  discus- 
sion. "Together  with  their  preamble,  these  proposals,  which 
are  sober  in  conception  and  dignified  in  phrasing,  constitute  the 
framework  of  what  may  be  the  future  charter  of  Chinese  rights 
and  liberties,"  writes  Mr.  J.  G ,  Hamilton  of  the  London  Daily 
Chronic!*  in  a  New  York  Times  dispatch.  The  principal  provi- 
sions, he  adds,  "strike  a1  the  root  of  the  whole  Far  Eastern 
difficulty,  namely,  a  mass  of  special  rights,  privileges,  extortions 
and  concessions,  that  now  overlay  China  alter  these  scores  of 
years  of  foreign  encroachment  and  bullying." 


BURNING  CORN  WHILE  NATIONS  STARVE 

WHILE  FAMINE  STALKS  in  Russia,  China,  Armenia 
and  elsewhere,  American  farmers  are  burning  corn  as 
fuel,  instead  of  coal.  The  corn  crop  this  year  is  one 
of  the  best  ever  known,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  "hold-over"  from  last  year  is  the  largest  on  record. 
In  years  gone  by  farmers  burned  corn  for  fuel,  explains  the  New- 
York  Herald,  "not  because  coal  was  high,  but  because  corn  was 
desperately  low ;  to-day  it  is  burned  not  merely  because  corn  is 
low,  but  because  coal  is  desperately  high."  And  "when  corn 
gets  so  cheap  and-  coal  so  dear  that  farmers  find  it  necessary  to 
convert  the  grain  into  fuel  instead  of  bacon  and  beef,  we  have  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  present  maladjustment  of  prices  and 
services,"  declares  the  conservative  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Here  is  corn,  the  basic  food  product,  and  coal,  the  basic 
industrial  product.  At  this  writing  corn  is  selling  in  some 
places  at  17  cents  a  bushel.  Years  ago,  when  corn  land  was  worth 
$35  per  acre,  corn  sold  at  less  than  this,  but  the  land  upon  which 
the  present  crop  was  grown  costs  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  it 
did  when  corn  was  hardly  worth  hauling  to  the  great  grain 
markets.  In  other  words,  there  has  been  a  swift  and  violent 
liquidation  of  corn  (and  wheat  also,  for  wheat  is  selling  for  less 
than  $1  per  bushel,  the  pre-war  price).  "Why,  therefore,"  asks 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  "should  the  price  of  coal  be  double  what  it 
was  before  the  war,  while  basic  farm  products  are  back  to 
pre-war  prices?  Certainly  there  is  not  a  shortage  of  coal,  yet 
existing  artificial  conditions  make  artificial  prices  for  this  neces- 
sity."   In  this  opinion  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  agrees: 

"In  the  last  sentence,  The  Tribune  put  its  finger  on  the  true 
cause  for  existing  high  prices  of  coal.  As  Judge  Anderson  stated 
in  a  recent  decision,  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  conspiracy  some- 
where along  the  line  to  mulct  the  consumer.  The  operators  ex- 
plain that  high  cost  of  mining  requires  higher  prices,  and  dealers 
explain  the  high  cost  of  transportation  requires  higher  prices. 
That  does  not  adjust  matters.  The  farmer  is  suffering  from  the 
same  difficulties;  last  year's  crop  and  to  a  lesser  extent  this 
year's  crop  were  produced  at  high  costs." 

The  farmer's  problem,  therefore,  as  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch 
sees  it,  "is  a  simple  problem  in  arithmetic:  Will  it  pay  him  to 
haul  corn  to  market  and  sell  it  at  20  cents  a  bushel  (the  equivalent 
of  coal  at  $10  per  ton),  and  haul  home  the  coal?  Or  would  it  be 
better  to  burn  the  corn,  and  thus  escape  the  time  and  labor  cost 
of  hauling  both  the  corn  and  the  coal?"  The  Toledo  BUult 
thinks  "it  would  be  stupid"  of  the  farmer  to  save  his  corn,  and 
buy  coal.  Besides,  this  paper  points  out,  "many  of  our  agricul- 
turists haven't  the  money  to  buy  coal."    Continues  The  Blade: 

"The  old  advice,  'feed  your  corn  to  your  five  stock, '  is  not  as 
sound  as  it  used  to  be.  Innumerable  farmers  bought  'feeders' 
las"  fall,  fattened  them  through  the  winter  and  in  the  spring 
sold  the  hogs  and  cattle  for  less  money  than  they  had  paid  for 
them  in  the  autumn.  Where  ten  bought  'feeders'  a  year  a.^o. 
probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  are  doing  it  this  season." 

Arguing  along  this  line,  and  incidentally  pointing  out  the 
danger  of  a  future  food  shortage,  Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas,  saj  - : 

"This  country  is  rapidly  being  drained  of  its  live  stock.  And 
within  a  year  the  shrinkage  of  the  farm  value  of  live  stock  has 
been  enormous,  being  placed  at  $2,250,000,000  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Kansas  has  fewer  hogs  than  in  forty  years. 
The  entire  country  has  fewer  cattle  by  one-third  than  it  had 
twenty-one  years  ago,  when  its  population  was  millions  less, 
census  reports  reveal.  Sheepmen  have  either  quit  or  reduced 
their  flocks  until  the  sheep  population  of  the  United  State-  is 
two-thirds  less  than  it  was  in  1900." 

"The  situation  is  an  economic  monstrosity  which  the  country 
will  do  well  to  take  to  heart,"  thinks  the  New  York  II mild. 
•'  Besides  the  economic  waste  involved  in  burning  corn,  regardless 
of  its  suitability  for  fuel,  there  must  be  considered  the  possibility 
of  a  short  crop  next  year,"  notes  the  Providence  Journal-  "we 
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have  peoples  other  than  our  own  to  feed.  We  have  live  stock  to 
maintain  and  fatten — and  corn  is  the  chief  element  in  this  work." 
Corn  at  20  cents  a  bushel,  as  noted  above,  is  a  fuel  as  cheap  as 
coal  at  $10  a  ton.  Moreover,  it  is  estimated  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wallace  that  a  ton  of  corn  contains  almost  the  same 
number  of  heat  units  as  a  ton  of  average  coal,  "and  coal  barons 
should  keep  these  facts  in  mind,"  hints  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Times.     All  this  is  very  well,  agrees  the  Xew  York  World: 

"As  a  statement  of  economic  fact  it  cannot  be  disputed.  But 
when  food  is  burned  for  fuel  the  mind  flits  to  Vienna,  to 
Petrograd,  to  Warsaw,  to  river  towns  on  the  Volga,  where  millions 
of  people  are  facing  the  prospect  of  privation  at  best,  starva- 
tion for  many,  and  where  American  relief  workers  could  so  help- 
fully use  that  "fuel"  for  food.  There  is  an  obvious  failure  of 
the  agencies  of  international  intercourse  to  function  when  one 
part  of  the  world  has  so  much  food  that  it  is  cheaper  to  burn  it  for 
fuel  than  to  buy  coal,  while  another  part  has  not  enough  food  to 
sustain  life. 

"No  hint  of  blame  should  darken  the  homes  that  by  the  stern 
laws  of  economics  are  forced  to  bum  corn.  The  corn-burners  are 
as  truly  victims  as  are  the  starving  wretches  many  miles  away  of 
the  failure  of  civilization  to  solve  the  problem  of  distribution  of 
food,  the  problem  of  the  price  of  coal. 

"There  can  be  no  readjustment,  however,"  maintains  the 
Wall  Street  Jour  a  a  I.  "until  transportation  costs  are  on  the  same 
level  as  other  prices,  and  this  cannot  he  while  the  railroads  are 
compelled  to  pay  the  present  rates  for  fuel  and  labor."  True, 
the  railroads  announce  an  immediate  nation-wide  cut  of  10  per 
cent,  in  carload  freight  rates  on  farm  products,  except  in  Xew 
England,  but,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  farmer  must  still  pay 
present  transportation  rates  on  coal — if  he  buys  it.  In  the 
report  of  the  L "nemployment  Conference's  committee  on  agri- 
culture we  find  this  statement: 

"The  farm  population  constitutes  forty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
of  the  nation.  When  farmers  do  not  buy,  the  business  of  small 
towns  stagnates,  manufacturing  plants  restrict  operations,  or 
close,  as  many  of  them  have  been  forced  to  do.  The  larger  cities 
and  transportation  suffer  accordingly. 

"The  farmer  cannot  continue  to  exist  on  the  present  basis. 
His  share  is  too  low  or  others  are  receiving  too  much.  A  lessened 
agricultural  income  has  slowed  down  all  lines  of  !>umii> 
General  prosperity  cannot  return  until  agriculture  resumes 
normal  conditions.  In  the  interest  of  the  great  industries  of 
the  country,  rreri/thing  possible  should  be  done  to  place  agriculture 
on  a  proper  ratio  of  exchange  of  products  with  other  industries." 


A  GRIM  DISARMAMENT  ARGUMENT 

•  A  GRIM  WARNING  to  Conference  delegates  of  all 
L\  nations,  including  the  United  States,  that  new  Avar 
-L.  JL.  agencies  must  be  curbed,  is  seen  by  the  Indianapolis 
Star  in  the  recent  perfection  by  the  Army  and  Navy  air  services 
of  a  wireless-controlled  flying  torpedo.  "This  aerial  torpedo 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  airplane  without  a  pilot,"'  we 
are  informed  by  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger:  "it 
will  be  loaded  with  TNT  or  deadly  gas  bombs,  and  these  will  be 
carried  to  an  enemy  city  or  the  midst  of  a  fleet  of  war  vessels." 
"How  long  can  civilization  last  while  it  continues  to  attack 
itself  with  such  weapons?"  asks  this  paper.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  several  other  editors  that  many 
nations  have  developed  new  poison  gases  and  engines  of  de- 
struction almost,  if  not  quite,  as  potential  as  Uncle  Sam's  aerial 
torpedo.  "The  chemical  works  of  the  Rhine  stand  ready  to  turn 
out  3.000  tons  of  poison  gas  a  month,  just  as  they  are,"  writes 
Sterling  Heilig  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal;  "no  one  knows  what 
they  are  making  in  these  plants,  as  inspection  by  Allied  officials 
i>  extremely  difficult."  And  there  can  be  no  true  disarmament 
without  chemical  disarmament,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer. 

The  announcements  of  new  gases,  new  explosives,  the  new 
16-inch  coast  defense  gun  that  will  shoot  35  miles,  a  new  type  of 
submarine  with  a  cruising  radius  of  10,000  miles,  and  latest  of  all, 
the  new  aerial  torpedo — all  American  developments — "raise  the 
question  what  line  the  United  States  proposes  to  take  at  the 
<  Ont'ereuce  in  regard  to  new  agencies  of  warfare,"  remarks  the 
Springfield  Republican.  For,  as  the  New  York  Times  points 
out,  "of  what  avail  would  it  be  to  reduce  and  regulate  dread- 
nought construction  if  nothing  were  done  to  set  a  limit  to  the 
expansion  of  new  instruments  of  warfan  '"  Of  the  latest  in- 
strument  the  Xew  York  Tribune 8&ya: 

"The  Hying  torpedo  is  the  most  important  aerial  weapon  ever 
constructed.  It  is  destined  to  revolutionize  land  and  sea  warfare. 
Already  this  radio-controlled  machine  has  made  upward  of  a 
hundred  flights,  approximating  5,000  miles,  in  all  sorts  of  weati 

"Attacking  in  large  numbers,  machines  of  this  type  would  be 
able  to  annihilate  cities  with  incendiary  explosives  and  poison 
gases  without  the  loss  of  one  life  to  the  attacking  force-,  the 
experts  declare.  In  actual  warfare  the  living  torpedoes  will  be 
guided  through  the  air  to  their  targets  without  even  a  pilot  on 
board.  In  this  manner  hundred-  of  the  machines  can  b< 
fly   straight    toward  a   fleet,   and   then  circle  around   until   they 
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strike  one  of  the  battle-ships.  Or  they  may  be  directed  by  an 
attacking  fleet  against  enemy  cities  from  a  distance  of  200  miles 
or  more. 

"The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  new  craft  is  the  develop- 
ment which  causes  it  to  take  off  from  the  starting  field.  The 
secret  apparatus  controlling  the  elevators,  which  govern  the 
ascent  and  descent  of  an  airplane,  is  absolutely  successful,  ac- 
cording to  experts  who  have  watched  the  experiments.  For 
straight  flying  across  country  the  machine  is  equipped  with  ap- 
paratus which  gives  it  inherent  stability,  causing  to  it  right  itself 
under  all  conditions. 

"From  official  sources  it  is  learned  that  the  flying  torpedo  is 
designed  for  offensive  action  against  enemy  coasts,  cities  or 
fleets.  In  naval  warfare  it  will  be  further  controlled  by  radio, 
and  at  no  time  will  machines  of  this  type  fly  more  than  twenty 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  during  naval  engagement-. 
It  can  be  flown  at  any  altitude  while  being  used  in  attack 
against  cities  or  coast  defenses. 

"The  object  of  flying  low  in  naval  battles  is  based  on  two  im- 
portant factors.  First,  the  present  indicated  defense  against 
attacking  airplanes — besides  other  aircraft — is  detonation  set 
up  by  a  barrage  of  anti-aircraft  guns.  The  theory  of  this  defense 
is  that,  while  no  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  a  direct  hit,  a  terrific 
air  disturbance  will  be  set  up  by  the  exploding  shells,  making  it 
practically  impossible  for  the  attacking  machines  to  approach 
their  objectives.     This  will  be  obviated  by  low  flying. 

"The  other  factor  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  a  machine 
is  flying  very  low  there  is  a  back  pressure  of  air  from  the  ground 
— or  sea — which  tends  to  keep  the  machine  in  the  position  in 
which  it  is  flying.  This,  with  the  radio  control,  will  make  the 
Hying  torpedoes  almost  invincible,  as  only  a  direct  hit  will  put 
them  out  of  action." 

"The  development   of   this  wireless-controlled   engine   of   de- 

• 
struction,"   notes   the    Indianapolis   Star,    "is   sure   to   exert   an 

important   influence  upon  the  armament  delegates,   who  must 

realize  that  it  will  render  coastal  fortifications  obsolete."     "It  is 

one  of  the  ironies  of  the  hour,"  observes  the  Philadelphia  Public 

Ledger,  "that  at  the  moment  in  the  world's  history  when  the 

hearts  of  all  people  are  turned  hopefully  toward  Washington  and 

the  Conference,  they  should  be  told  of  new  engines  of  destruction 

more  terrible  than  any  born  of  the  World  War."    As  the  Evening 

Public  Ledger  of  that  city  sees  the  future  of  the  new  air  ranger: 

"What  the  news  of  the  aerial  torpedo  will  mean  to  the  world 
at  large — it  is  not  news  to  military  men — is  that  in  future  wars 
there  will  be  no  front.  With  the  perfection  of  this  device  the  time 
has  passed  when  civilians  may  live  in  more  or  le>s  comfort  and 
safety  at  home,  while  the  brunt  of  battle  falls  on  troops  or  ships 
many  miles  away.  War  in  its  most  awful  form  will  be  carried 
to  cities  as  it  was  carried  to  Paris  by  the  Germans. 

"The  evil  of  Avar  seems  to  be  spreading  like  a  curse." 

In  another  editorial,  however,  the  Public  Ledger  declares  that — 

"Aeronautic  and  radio  engineers  are  not  inclined  to  take  the 
aerial  torpedo  very  seriously  as  a  possible  instrument  of  warfare. 
They  point  out,  for  example,  that  it  is  difficult  to  hit  an  objective 
with  a  bomb  from  an  airplane  when  the  bomber  is  on  board 
with  the  objective  directly  below  him,  and  that  it  will  be  vastly 
more  difficuH  to  choose  1  he  exact  moment  when  a  bomb  should  be 
released  from  an  airplane  a  thousand  yards  or  so  away  and  only 
under  radio  control.  Again,  engineers  will  point  out  that  the  plan 
to  cause  radio-controlled  torpedoes  to  fly  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  sea  and  attack  an  enemy  Heel  under  guidance  of  an  aviator 

flying  above,   has   few   advantages  and   many   disadvantages. 

The  encin;.  fleet  would  ha\e  only  to  concentrate  it  -  attack  on  the 
controlling  airplane  or  airplanes  in  order  to  spoil  the  whole  show, 
whereas  if  the  torpedoes  were  regular  bombing  planes,  with 
aviators  o?i  board,  the  enemy  would  be  up  against  a  much  more 
'•  implicated  problem. 

"A  further  question  is  whether  there  is  any  assurance  that 
radio-controlled  torpedoes  will  be  free  from  deliberate  inter- 
ference caused  by  enemy  wireless." 

It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  "peace  will  be  vision- 
ary," to  quote  the  New  York  Times,  unless  the  Conference 
deals  with  the  new  instruments  of  modern   warfare.     If  they 

are    Utilized,    thinks    the   Socialist    New    York    Call,    war    would 

become  merely  a  matter  of  mechanical  butchery  and  whole- 
Bale  destruction." 


ALLIANCES  VETOED  BY  HARVEY 

THERE  ARE  DARK  SUSPICIONS  in  Sinn  Fein  circles 
in  our  cities  that  the  real  aim  of  the  Arms  Conference 
is  the  formation  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance.  At 
the  same  time  many  a  Frenchman  is  hoping  with  all  his  heart 
that  out  of  the  meeting  at  Washington  may  come  a  definite 
agreement  pledging  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to 
defend  France  againsl  German  aggression.  Ambassador  Harvey 
undertakes  to  dispel  these  fears  and  these  hopes,  confessing  that 
he  seems  to  be  cast  for  the  role  of  shatterer-general  of  illusions — 
and  there  breaks  about  him  a  storm  of  newspaper  criticism 
like  that  aroused  by  his  now  famous  speech  telling  Europe  why 
we  entered  the  war.  Comiug  at  this  time,  the  editorial  discus- 
sion provoked  by  the  Colonel  has  a  distinct  value  in  helping  to 
reveal  the  attitude* of  our  people  toward  possible  permanent  ties 
and  obligations  resulting  from  the  Arms  Conference.  The  clash 
of  resounding  editorials  was  started  quite  unintentionally  by 
Lord  Derby  when  he  said  at  a  London  dinner  given  to  Ex-Presi- 
dent  Poincare,  that  he  intended  to  keep  on  working  for  a  definite 
alliance  between  France  and  England,  and  if  America  would 
come  in  a  little  later,  as  she  did  in  the  war.  why,  so  much  the 
better.  Two  days  after  this.  Ambassador  Harvey  was  making 
a  speech  to  Liverpool  business  men  and  felt  impelled  to  eliminate 
any  possible  misapprehensions  held  in  Europe,  and  "to  say 
frankly  that  the  hope  voiced  by  Lord  Derby  must  be  regarded 
as  futile."  George  Washington's  declaration  against  permanent 
alliances,  its  reaffirmation  by  later  Presidents, and  its  confirma- 
tion by  a  great  popular  vote  a  year  ago.  were  recalled  by  the 
speaker.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  he  asked.  "Am  I  doing 
more  than  stating  a  wholly  obvious  and  unescapable  fact  when 
I  pronounce  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  any  perma- 
nent alliance,  however  desirable  that  action  may  seem,  to  be  an 
utter  impossibility? "  But  Mr.  Harvey  took  the  edge  off  this 
assertion  so  far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  note  several  of  our  edi- 
tors, by  asserting  in  the  self-same  speech  his  belief  that  "the 
most  beneficial  outcome  of  the  Washington  Conference  will  be  a 
closer  political  relationship  of  Great  Britain  and  America." 

To  a  few  observers  the  Ambassador's  prediction  of  closer  rela- 
tions between  this  country  and  Great  Britain — very  much  like 
what  such  eminent  delegates  as  Admiral  Beatty  and  Sir  Robert 
Borden  have  been  saying  lately- — seems  the  most  significant  part 
of  his  speech.  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  assuming  that  Air. 
Harvey's  speaks  for  the  Administration,  admires  the  open  diplo- 
macy which  allows  it  to  be  known  publicly  that  the  two  great 
English-speaking  Powers  expect  to  work  together  more  closely. 
And  The  Sinn  Feiner  (New  York),  which  has  heard  from  London 
"that  the  real  aim  of  President  Harding's  Disarmament  Con- 
ference is  an  Anglo-American  alliance,"  sees  Harvey  confirming 
(lie  ru mors  of  an  "alliance  plot,"  and  it  says  angrily: 

"Ambassador  Harvey's  speech  to  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  November  3  is  proof  positive  that  (he  Harding 
Administration  contemplates  'a  closer  political  relationship  of 
Great  Britain  and  America.'  as  a  result  of  the  'disarmament' 
conference.  Ambassador  Harvey's  speech  was  plainly  a  plea  to 
those  like  Lord  Derby,  who  have  been  letting  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag,  to  keep  their  mouths  shut  until  the  Harding  Administration 
has  a  chance  of  'putting  over'  the  alliance. 

"It's  a  great  game,  but-  the  American  people  will  defeat  it 
just  as  they  defeated  the  League  of  Nations;  and  they  will  defeat 
their  elected  representatives  who,  by  1  heir  support  of  it  and  their 
work  for  it.  have  betrayed  their  pledges,  just  as  surely  as  they 
defeated  Wilson  and  his  henchmen." 

But  it  is  the  declaration  that  an  alliance  with  European  Powers 
is  "utterly  impossible"  that  really  sfirs  up  the  editors.     Opinion 

is  not    divided  along  party  lines.      "Wholesome  and   timely,"   is 

t  he  M  ilwaukee  Sentinel's  (Rep.)  characterization  of  this  ambassa- 
dorial  utterance.     In   the  New   York   Herald's  (Ind.)  opinion, 

"it  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  ulterances  of  millions  of  other 
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Americans."  Ambassador  Harvey,  says  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  ''reflected  the  unmistakable  attitude  of  the  Adminis- 
tration he  represents"  and,  also  "reflected  the  mind  of  the 
American  people*."  The  Administration,  says  this  Democratic 
paper,  "is  to  be  commended  for  serving  this  notice,  and  Ambas- 
sador Harvey  for  the  able  display  of  diplomatic  skill  in  which 
he  voiced  that  purpose."  Ambassador  Harvey,  says  the  Cin- 
cinnati- Commercial-Tribune  (Rep.'*  "does  well  to  speak  frankly 
that  which  we  are  glad  to  im- 
press on  all  the  world."  And 
the  Kansas  City  Journal 
(Rep.)  asks: 

"It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  on  just  what  grounds 
Lord  Derb\T  bases  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  pact  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  later  to 
include  the  United  States. 
Since  the  formation  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  its  avowed 
purpose  of  controlling  Middle 
Europe,  necessitating  the  en- 
tente .  cordiale  as  a  counter- 
acting means  of  protection,  the 
world  has  certainly  come  to 
realize  that  such  federations 
are  dangerous  things.  World 
peace  will  never  be  established 
for  certainty  so  long  as  there 
are  groupings  which  might 
be  conducive  to  international 
complications.  Alliances  be- 
long to  the  diplomacy  of 
Napoleon,  not  to  that  of  the 
twentieth  century.  .  .  . 

"World  peace  is  a  matter  for 
the  concerted  efforts  of  nations, 
not  sporadic  coalitions  which 
will  lead  only  to  entanglements 
that  will  increase  the  prob- 
abilities of  war." 

The  strongest  appeal  for  an 
alliance  comes  from  those  who 
think  that  such  an  agreement 
between  the  English-speaking 
peoples  could  "practically  rule 
the  world  and  thus  impose  uni- 
versal peace"  In  reply  to  this 
that  experienced  diplomat  and 
lawyer,  Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill, 
says  in  a  New  York  Tribune 
article: 

"This  proposal  overlooks  (1) 
the  evident  division  of  opinion 
in  the  United  States,  which  is 
not  an  Anglo-Saxon,  but  a  com- 
posite nation ;  (2)  the  impos- 
sibility of  accepting  the  obli- 
gation to  defend  all  the  British 

imperial  interests,  and  (3)  the  unwillingness  of  either  contractant 
to  recognize  any  degree  of  subordination  to  the  other.  A  few 
months'  experience  of  such  an  alliance  would  render  its  in- 
compatibilities so  clear  to  both  countries  that  its  existence 
would  prove  a  cause  of  serious  estrangement." 

But  it  is  not  the  idea  of  an  alliance  so  much  as  it  is  the  Ambas- 
sador himself,  that  is  "impossible,"  to  a  goodly  number  of 
editors.  "Mr.  Harvey  is  intolerable  as  Sir  Oracle,"  de- 
clares the  Buffalo  Evening  News  ^Rep.).  "He  is  boresome  in 
any  role,  and  more  particularly  in  this  one,"  agrees  the  Dayton 
Vews  (Dem.).  Mr.  Harvey's  latest  speech  seems  to  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Ind.)  "a  combination  of  meddlesome 
impudence  and  bad  taste."  The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
(Ind.  Rep.)  and  the  Newark  News  (Ind.)  agree  that  the  real 
reason  Mr.  Harvey  objects  to  an  alliance  of  England,  France 
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"NO    WAR,'    SAYS     THE    PRESIDENT. 
"NO  ALLIANCE,"  SAYS  THE  AMBASSADOR. 

AtYorktown,  President  Harding  called  war  with  Britain  "unthinkable." 
This  statement,  joined  with  Ambassador  Harvey's  recent  declaration 
against  alliance;,  is  taken  to  point  the  way  toward  an  American 
policy  of  close  friendship  without  entanglement  with   Great   Britain. 


and  America,  is  because  Woodrow  Wilson  approved  it.  The 
Republican  New  York  Tribune  charges  Ambassador  Harvey 
with  throwing  "a  large  monkey-wrench  into  the  machinery  of 
the  Washington  Conference."  The  speech,  we  are  told,  was 
both  "bad  advice"  and  "bad  history."  The  Monroe  Doctrine, 
as  The  Tribune  reads  history,  was  tantamount  to  an  alliance 
with  Great  Britain  which  might  have  meant  joint  war  against 
the    Holy  Alliance,    and  "if    to    protect    Latin-America    from 

attack  we  were  willing  a 
hundred  years  ago  to  co- 
operate with  Great  Britain, 
surely  here  is  a  precedent  for 
helping  to  protect  France  and 
the  civilization  she  represents 
from  future  attack."  If  at  any 
time  our  national  advantage  or 
safety  should  call  for  an  alliance 
with  Great  Britain  or  any  other 
country,  there  is,  it  says,  abso- 
lutely no  reason  why  Wash- 
ington's advice  to  the  infant 
nation  should  stand  in  the 
way;  "a  free  nation  has  no 
enslaved    foreign    policy."* 

Colonel  Harvey,  declares  the 
New  York  Times  (Dem.)  fell 
upon  Lord  Derby's  remarks  on 
an  alliance  with  "the  zeal  of  a 
country  editor  attacking  an 
effete  aristocrat  of  Europe,"' 
and  his  words  "can  be  taken 
by  France  only  as  a  serious 
rebuff."  The  Brooklyn  Citizen 
(Dem.),  Indianapolis  News 
(Ind.),  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
and  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
(Dem.)  agree  that  the  Harvey 
assertion  was  particularly  ill- 
timed.  In  the  opinion  of  The 
Constitution,  Mr.  Harvey's  ad- 
dress "puts  this  country  in  the 
incongruous  position  of  invit- 
ing the  nations  of  the  world 
to  restrict  and  curtail  then- 
defensive  armaments  without 
incurring  any  obligation  on 
our  part  to  assist  in  guaran- 
teeing world-wide  peace."  And 
it  asks  regarding  France: 


"Are  we  to  say  that  we  re- 
fuse to  assume  with  the  balance 
of  the  world  our  obligation  to 
lead  the  world  to  and  to  keep 
it  in  the  path  of  peace? 
"Or  are  we  to  say  to  France  that  we  propose  to  'go  it  alone' 
because  George   Washington  thought  that  was  a  good  policy 
to  pursue  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago? 

"  What  pari  will  the  United  States  play  in  this  great  drama? 
"If  Ambassador  Harvey  is  right,  then  the  conscience  of  this 
country  and  of  the  world  is  wrong." 

Frenchmen,  according  to  a  Paris  cable  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times,  resent  Mr.  Harvey's  warning.  France  is  not 
seeking  an  alliance,  bnt  rather,  so  Frenchmen  feel,  "is  going 
to  Washington  to  remind  America  of  a  broken  promise,"  mad.' 
on  his  own  initiative  by  President  Wilson  and  in  return  for 
which    France  gave  up  more  direct   and    material  guaranb 

Bnt  Mr.  Philippe  Millet,  who  represents  the  Petit  Parisian  at  the 
Ann-  Conference,  cables  bis  newspaper  thai  he  finds  in  America 
a  deep-seated  prejudice  against  anything  resembling  an  alliance. 
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SENATOR  WATSONS  SERIOUS  CHARGES 


A  GENERAL  INDICTMENT  against  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  France  was  recently  delivered 
by  Senator  Watson  of  Georgia,  when  he  charged  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  American  soldiers  were  sent  tp  the  gal- 
lows without  court-martial  or  any  other  form  of  trial;  that 
American  officers  shot  down  enlisted  men  for  what  they  con- 
sidered insolence:  that  officers  made  courtesans  of  army  nurses; 
ami  that  wounded  soldiers  lying  by  the  roadside  were  sub- 
jected to  inhuman  treatment.  Secretary  of  War  Weeks,  how- 
ever, declares  that  War  Department  records  show  that  only  ten 
members  of  the  A.  E.  F.  were  hanged; 
thai  in  each  case  the  facts  had  been 
thoroughly  investigated;  that  all  the  ten 
were  formally  tried,  convicted  and  ex- 
ecuted for  non-military  offenses.  General 
Pershing,  ex-Secretary  of  War  Baker, 
and  high  army  officers  agree  that  the 
Senator's  charges  are  "preposterous" 
and  "incredible."  Since,  however,  "Sen- 
ator Watson  has  made  them  on  his 
personal  credit  as  a  Senator,  the  Senate 
has  acted  wisely  in  ordering  an  imme- 
diate investigation  into  their  truth," 
thinks  the  New  York  World.  Declared 
the  Georgia  Senator: 

"How  many  Senators  know  that  a 
private  soldier  was  frequently  shot  by 
his  officers  because  of  some  complaint 
"against  officers'  insolence ;  and  that  they 
hail  gallows  upon  which  men  were 
hanged,  day  after  day.  without  court- 
martial  or  any  other  form  of  trial? 
How  many  Senators  know  that?  I  had 
and  have  the  photograph  of  one  of 
those  gallows,  upon  which  21  white 
boys  had  already  been  executed  at  sun- 
rise when  the  photograph  was  taken; 
and  there  were  others  waiting  in  the 
camp  jails  to  be  hanged  morning  after 
morning. 

"  I  can  produce  that  kodak  picture, 
hastily  taken,  of  at  least  one  of  those 
gallows  upon  which  Avhite  men  were 
hanged  like  dogs.  I  can  produce  the 
witnesses,  if  necessary,  to  prove  that 
men    were    shot    by    their   officers    without   any    kind    of   trial. 

"In  the  hospitals  they  were  neglected.  The  officers  made 
courtesans  of  too  many  of  the  mirses — not  all  of  them,  but  too 
many  of  them.  In  the  hospitals,  on  the  roadside,  wounded, 
suffering,  and  dying,  those  men  were  treated  inhumanly,  and  I 
was  told  so  by  the  men  themselves. 

"  We  are  building  up  here  in  this  country  a  militarism  just  like 
that  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  staff.  The  man  is  becoming  nothing; 
thr  officer  is  becoming  everything.  The  civilian  is  becoming 
nothing;  the  militarist  is  becoming  everything. 

"This  country  never  has  learned  one-half  of  what  our  soldiers 
suffered.  'Hard  Boiled'  Smith  was  tried,  and  he  was  not  pun- 
ished  to  any  eon>iderablc  extent.  His  punishment  was  purely 
nominal.  He  laid  the  fault  upon  his  superior  officer.  That 
officer  has  never  even  been  reprimanded,  much  less  punished." 

But  "such  proof-  ae  photographs  of  gallows,  which  the  Senator 
has  offered,  are  of  the  flimsiest  kind,"  declares  the  Omaha  Bee, 
"for  gallows  existed  in  Prance,  and  men  were  hanged,  but 
Only  after  the  approval  of  President  Wilson."  "When  it  conns 
to  photographic  evidences,  have  we  forgotten  the  photographs 
of  Polar  discoveries  made  by  a  certain  Dr.  Cook'.'"  asks  tin' 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail.     "Any Senator  who   will  make  such 

a  charge  without    the  most   minute    investigation   and    the  most 

positive  proof  is  out  of  place  in  that  body,"  maintains  the 
Boston  Herald.  "And  the  Senate  has  ample  power  of  discipline," 
we  are  reminded  by  the  Buffalo  News. 

The  St.  Louis  Star  and  I  In   (  'olumbia  (8.  C.)  Stati .  among  other 


"MEN  WERE    HANGED    LIKE    DOGS" 

and  "shot  by  their  officers  without  any  kind  of 

trial,"  charges  Senator   Thomas    E.   Watson,   of 

Georgia.     The  charges  are  disputed  and  will  be 

investigated  by  a  Senate  Committee. 


papers,  find  it  hard  to  believe  the  Senator's  charges  because 
they  are  brought  at  such  a  late  date — "three  years  after  the 
Armistice,"  as  The  State  remarks.  Besides,  notes  The  Star, 
"if  there  had  been  indiscriminate  hangings  in  France,  we  would 
assuredly  have  heard  of  them  ere  this.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
conceal  matters  of  this  sort  from  2,000,000  soldiers."  That  the 
charges,  however,  are  too  serious  to  go  unprobed  is  the  view  of 
perhaps  a  score  of  editors.  As  the  Washington  Post  puts  it: 
"The  man  who  asserts  that  he  has  evidence  that  soldiers  were 
executed  without  trial  makes  a  direct  accusation  of  murder 
against  army  officers,  and  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  bring 

a  charge  of  that  character  in  the  dark." 
It  develops  in  an  Atlanta  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  World,  moreover,  that 
the  young  Atlanta  reporter  who  fur- 
nished the  photograph  of  the  gallows 
"had  been  told  by  the  guard  that  on 
twenty-one  consecutive  mornings  a  man 
had  been  executed  on  them." 

The  Georgia  Senator,  however,  sticks 
to  his  guns  and  reiterates  his  charges. 
Certainly  high  officials  who  have  at- 
tempted to  refute  the  Georgia  Senator's 
accusations  by  heaping  ridicule  and 
contempt  on  him  are  not  mending 
matters,  asserts  the  Birmingham  Age- 
Herald.  "It  is  'nice'  to  try  and  hush 
them  up,  but  what  American  wants  to 
be  'nice'  if  injustice  has  been  done?" 
demands  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  as  it 
cites  the  case  of  the  five  soldiers  who 
were  convicted  of  murder  "without  a 
scrap  of  evidence  to  incriminate  them" 
and  incarcerated  in  Fort  Leavenworth 
until  recently.  In  the  Watson  matter, 
thinks  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger — 


"Any  speech,  any  writing,  any  book 
or  any  rule  that  will  keep  embryo 
tyrants  out  of  the  armies  of  the  future 
will  be  good  for  the  service  and  better  for 
the  countrv." 


"The  public  will  look  kindly  upon  a  thorough  examination 
into  the  relative  status  of  the  officer  and  the  enlisted  man," 
avers  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record,  which  recalls  the  charges  of 
General  Ansell,  that  "the  administration  of  military  law  is 
cruel  and   inhuman."     Continues  The  Record: 

"Other  persons,  of  both  high  and  low  place,  have  made  sweep- 
ing assertions  that  the  American  army  discipline  was  'Prussian- 
ized' and  debasing  to  the  men  in  the  ranks.  The  case  of  'Hard 
Boiled '  Smith  is  a  case  in  point.  There  have  been  others  1  hat  have 
been  brought  to  light,  and  undoubtedly  there  were  thousands  of 
instances  where  officers  took  advantage  of  their  position.'' 

II  Mr.  Watson  makes  out  a  fair  case,  thinks  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  "he  will  shake  the  American  Army  to  its  foundations."  But — 

"What  is  of  far  greater  importance  is  to  get  at  the  roots  of  the 
caste  system  in  our  Army;  to  make  our  military  organization 
more  democratic,  more  in  accord  with  our  national  ideals. 

"It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  most  ardent  friend  of  the 
American  Army  system  will  contend  that  it  does  not  tolerate, 
indeed  even  guard  zealously,  one  law  for  the  officer  and  another 
law  altogether  for  tin-  enlisted  man.  There  arc  many  illustrations 
to  show  thai  court-martial  can.  when  deemed  necessary  in  1  he 
interest  of  so-called  discipline,  make  a  sham  and  a  mockery  of 
justice.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  an  officer  punished  foi  any 
sorl  of  offense  against  his  subordinates.  On  the  other  hand, 
absurdly  magnified  sentences  were  meted  out  to  privates  for  the 

most   trivial  and   petty  offenses.     These  facts  are  eummonplaces 

to  observers  of  Armj  affairs." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Germany  is  the  land  of  promise. — Asheville  Times. 

A  tax  a  day  keeps  normalcy  away. — New  York  Evening  Tele- 
gram. 

The  peace  left  us  taxes,  but  taxes  leave  us  no  peace. — Green- 
ville Piedmont. 


Santa  Claus  will  settle  the  buyers'  strike. 
Leather  Reporter. 


■Boston  Shoe  and 


The  only  thing  that  keeps  the  bootleggers  in  business  is  cus- 
tomers.— Canton  Neivs. 

"Lenine  Turns  Honest,"  says  a  headline.  That  was  the  only 
way  he  could  turn. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

The  problems  of  the  schoolboy  serve  to  keep  the  home  sires 
learning. — New  York  Evening  Telegram. 

If  Germany  really  wants  to  get  rid  of  Bergdoll,  all  she  has  to 
do  is  to  declare  war. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

The  only  concern  that  seems  to  be  making  money  in  Russia 
is  the  government  printing-office. — Seattle  Times. 

The  present  situation  affords  considerable  food  for  thought, 
if  hash  can  be  called  food. — Birmingham  News. 

And  then,  a  tariff  wall  keeps  our  American  goods  from  being 
seized  upon  by  cheap  foreign  money. — Birmingham  News. 

Manufacturers  report  automobile  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
In  New  York  all  are  within  reach  of  the  automobile. — Wall 
Street  Journal. 

The  Dutch  Government  is  planning  to  build  a  larger  navy 
so  that  it  can  take  a  more  important  part  in  the  discussion 
about  cutting  it  down. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Well,  we  guess  every  possible  means  of  lightening  the  tax 
burden  has  received  the  careful  consideration  of  our  statesmen 
now  except  not  spending  so  much  money. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

A  truckload  of  baggage  belonging  to  visiting  diplomats  was 
hit  by  a  street  car,  but  not  enough  damage  was  done  to  make 
the  baggage  spring  a  leak. — 
Washington  Post. 

God  made  the  coal,  but  we 
hesitate  to  hold  Him  responsible 
for  the  coal  operators. — Colum- 
bia Record. 

The  German  mark  has  quite 
a  distance  to  drop  yet  before 
it  catches  up  with  the  kaiser. 
— Portland  Oregonian. 

The  miners  want  more  pay 
and  less  work.  The  Coal 
Trust  wants  more  dividends 
and  less  pay.  The  public 
wants  more  coal  and  less  talk. 
— Life. 

Mr.  Ludendorf  says  that  in 
the  next  war  Germany  will 
profit  by  the  mistakes  she  made 
in  the  last  one.  If  that's  the 
case,  she  will  stay  out  of  it. — 
Marion  Star. 

We  seem  willing  enough  to 
feed  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  but  that's  as  much  as 
Senator  Lodge  will  let  us  do. 
We  mustn't  associate  with 
them. — Philadelphia  Record. 

A  wife  has  been  fined  $5 
for  whipping  her  husband  on 
the  street.  Now  that  a  sched- 
ule of  prices  has  been  arrang- 
ed, may  we  not  expect  a 
series?  —  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph. 
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Our  delegation  is  notable  for  its  bright  Hughes.— Asheville  Times. 

These  obesity  doctors  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land. — Asheville 

Times. 

Now  that  China  has  an  open  door,  she  needs  a  bouncer. — 
Washington  Post. 

New  York  is  now  in  for  four  more  years  of  Hylan  fling. — 
Asheville  Times. 

Suggestion  to  business:  Money  is  a  boomerang;  turn  it  loose. 

— Birmingham  News. 

Still,  if  freight  rates  remain  higher,  why  should  hire  be  lower? 
— San  Diego  Tribune. 

Soon  there  will  be  work  for  all,  but  one  trouble  is  all  are  not 
for  work. — Manila  Bulletin. 

Judge  Landis  has  two  jobs,  but  he  thinks  that  Babe  Ruth 
should  be  satisfied  with  one. — Canton  News. 

Those  who  bought  German  marks  as  a  speculation  have  got 
all  the  speculation  they  paid  for. — Boston  Herald. 

An  excellent  figurehead  for  battle-ships  would  be  a  formal 
design  of  a  weeping  taxpayer. — Kingston  Whig. 

After  a  time  it  may  occur  to  Americans  to  call  a  conference  on 
limitation  of  automobile  accidents. — Albany  Journal. 

Perhaps  postal  thefts  were  less  frequent  in  Mr.  Burleson's 
time  because  bandits  got  tired  of  waiting  for  the  mad. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

If  placed  end  to  end,  the  national  debts  would  reach  to 
the  conclusion  that  war  is  unprofitable. — Colorado  Springs 
Gazette. 

The  unemployed  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  another  meeting  is 
to  be  held  in  January  to  consider  the  situation  and  correct  the 
October  charts. — Seattle  Times. 

It  may  be  mere  coincidence,  but  we  notice  that  most  of  the 
objection  and  criticism  of  the  Farm  Bloc's  efforts  in  behalf  of 

national  welfare  come  from 
newspapers  representing  the 
Wall  Street  Bloc.  —  Capper's 
Weekly  (Topeka). 

All  that  communism  needs 
to  make  it  successful  is  some- 
body to  feed  and  clothe  it. — 
Columbia  Record. 

We  would  not  advise  Karl 
and  Zita  to  come  to  America, 
but  they  might  do  very  well  in 
New  York. — Greenville  Pied- 
mont. 

This  submersible  battle-ship 
that  England  is  to  build  will 
be  handy  in  case  the  world 
decides  to  sink  all  its  war  craft. 
— Seattle  Times. 

We  don't  mind  supporting 
the  government,  but  we  think 
the  government  should  leave 
us  enough  to  support  ourselves. 
— Columbia  Record. 

A  couple  of  candidates 
nominated  for  New  York  of- 
fices are  discovered  to  be  in 
Sing  Sing.  The  usual  plan  is 
to  elect  th.  in  first. — Life. 

The  long-promised  relief 
from  the  tax  burden  is  in  sight. 
The  Senate  has  just  voted  to 
reduce  tlie  tax  on  chewing-gum 
from  3  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent. 
— Nashville  Southern  Lurqber- 
man. 


The  German  Mark:  "McGinty  had  nothing  on  me!" 

— Morris  fur  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


FOREIGN     -    COMMENT 


1 

1 


WHY  THE   GERMAN   MARK  WORRIES   FRANCE 


WHEN  THREE  MARKS  EQUAL  ONE  CENT,  Ameri- 
can money,  we  are  warned  that  the  time  has  come  to 
look  alert  lest  France  become  bankrupt,  for  France 
must  have  cash  reparation  from  Germany  to  keep  herself 
going.  This  is  the  verdict  of  some  British  journals,  and  their 
German  contemporaries,  while  not  worried  especially  about  the 
fate  of  France,  seem  equally  alarmed  about  the  general  outcome, 
for  the  Berlin  Vorwarts  says  that  "if  the  German  mark  reaches 
the  level  of  the  Austrian  crown  it  will  wreck  the  economic  system 
of  Germany  and  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  by  some 
terrible  explosion."  Returning 
travelers  report  Germany 
humming  with  industry,  her 
workers  well  paid  and  well 
clothed  and  fed,  with  taxes 
the  lowest  in  Europe,  and  a 
promising  export  trade  stim- 
ulated by  her  cheap  money, 
which  permits  her  to  under- 
bid England,  France,  and 
America  on  foreign  orders. 
Thus  the  cheap  mark  helps 
Germany  and  hits  every  one 
else.  Two  developments  are 
said  to  be  responsible  for  the 
downward  course  of  the  mark. 
First,  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
man printing  presses  are 
"apparently  running  wild  and 
that  no  limitations  have  been 
put  on  the  inflation  of  the 
currency."  Secondly,  it  is 
said  that  the  German  gold 
reserve  has  been  "drawn 
down  to  such  a  thin  point 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  reckon- 
ing, in  consideration  of  the 
vast  number  of  marks  in 
circulation." 

That  Hugo  Stinnes  and 
his  friends  have  lost  faith  in  the  solvency  of  Germany 
and  arc  working  to  save  big  business  for  future  eventualities 
is  the  downright  declaration  of  George  Bernhard,  editor 
of  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  who  adds  that  Mr.  Stinnes  and 
his  associates  believe  (Jermany  will  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
indemnities  and  that  the  Allies  will  enforce  economic  or 
political  reprisals  which  will  result  in  the  collapse  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  Some  commentators  on  Mr.  Bernhardt  remarks 
note  that  he  "carefully  avoids  saying  Mr.  Stinnes  and  his  Friends 
are  working  unpatriotically,  because  they  regard  the  salvation 
of  big  German  business  as  the  only  nucleus  out  of  which  the 
i'li) are  of  the  German  Btate  can  grow." 

In  the  view  of  Dr.  Bernhard  Dernburg,  formerly  German  agent 
in  the  United  Stales,  Germany  is  not  responsible  for  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  the  mark.  It  is  due,  lie  says,  to  the  fact  that 
foreign  owners  of  the  mark  havo  lost  confidence  in  Germany's 
ability  to  pay.  They  believed  at  first  that  the  actual  value  of 
German  money  was  greater  than  the  stock  market  quotations 
mowed,   and  so   tiny    invested  heavily.     Altho  Dr.   Dernburg 


GERMANY  S  EVER- 


admits  that  Berlin  is  the  center  of  transactions  in  the  mark, 
he  avers  that  German  banks  are  working  chiefly  on  orders  from 
abroad,  and  estimates  foreign  bank  accounts  at  Berlin  at  be- 
tween 40,000,000  and  60,000,000  marks.  He  recommends  a 
ten  years'  moratorium  on  reparation  payments,  and  cancellation 
of  the  Entente's  debts  to  America  as  among  measures  needed. 
Meanwhile,  Berlin  dispatches  inform  us  that  the  League  of 
German  Industrialists  has  voted  to  come  to  the  financial  aid  of 
the  Government  by  placing  at  its  disposal  the  foreign  creuits 

of  the  League's  members, 
which,  it  is  estimated,  will 
yield  1,000,000,000  gold  marks. 
The  meeting  of  the  Indus- 
trialists was  attended  by  1200 
representatives  of  big  business 
concerns,  and  Rudolf  Haven- 
stein,  President  of  the  Reichs- 
bank,  participated  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  resolution,  urging 
the  delegates  to  support  the 
credit  scheme.  Other  parti- 
cipants were  Hugo  Stinnes, 
the  financier,  and  Dr.  Alfred 
Hugenberg,  director  of  the 
Krupp  Works,  and  it  is  related 
that  after  a  stormy  debate  of 
seven  hours  a  resolution  was 
approved  which  sets  forth  the 
following  conditions: 

"Adoption  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  program  of  rigid 
economy  and  consultation  with 
private  enterprises  in  formu- 
lating the  economic  and  tax 
program. 

"Declaration  of  the  Govern- 
ment's willingness  to  call  upon 
foreign    financial    experts    for 
advice  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  credit  to  be  floated  and  its 
relation  to  the  prevailing  fluc- 
tuations of  foreign  exchange. 
"Enterprises  in  the  hands  of  the  State  and  public  bodies  to 
be  managed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  .cease  to  be  a  drain 
upon  the  public  treasury. 

"Freedom  of  the  country's  economic  life  from  every  restriction 
that  hinders  its  development.  In  this  category  the  League 
places  the  eight-hour  day." 

Some  German  financial  writers  say  the  Government  cannot 
agree  to  these  conditions,  while  others  insinuate  that  the  industrial 
leaders  are  not  "excessively  anxious  to  aid  the  Government." 
The  Socialist  Berlin  VorwaHs  warns  the  Government  against 
"surrendering  itself  into  the  hand  of  Stinnes  and  his  associates," 
and  says  that  the  proposition  of  the  Industrialists  is  "anything 
\m\  a  credit  aid,  and  rather  a  political  bargain  which  may  easily 
be  converted  to  usury."  This  daily  adds  that  "this  is  the  first 
instance  in  modern  history  of  taxpayers  arrogating  to  themselves 
the  prerogative  of  dictating  to  the  stale  conditions  under  which 
they  are  willing  to  come  to  its  aid." 

The  political  correspondent  of  tho  London  Daily  Chronicle 
writes: 


HEAVIER   CROSS. 

— Kladdcradatsch  (Berlin). 
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' '  In  France  the  Government 
has  estimated  a  budget  deficit 
in  1922,  of  1,625,000,000 francs, 
and  France  relies  largely  on 
German  reparation  payments 
to  make  good  this  huge  deficit. 
If  the  German  mark  became 
practically  worthless  then  the 
Aalue  of  the  German  in- 
demnity payments  would  dis- 
appear. The  possibility  of 
French  bankruptcy  might  then 
loom  on  the  horizon." 


London  financial  observers 
compare  the  downward  curve 
in  the  value  of  German  cur- 
rency to  that  which  preceded 
the  utter  collapse  of  Austrian 
and  Polish  exchanges  and  this 
writer  recalls  that  the  rapid 
fall  of  the  mark  began  shortly 
after  the  last  German  pay- 
ment of  reparations.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  cause  of  ex- 
change decline,  we  are  told, 
for  "no  serious  attempt  is 
being  made  in  Germany  to 
meet  expenditure  out  of  taxa- 
tion." This  was  also  the 
case  in  Austria,  and  also,  as 
in  Austria,  Germany  is  "dis- 
charging her  internal  liabilities  by  printing  paper  money. 
read  then: 


CQ 


SONG  OF 
Fritz:  "AU  by  myself,  mit  my 


THE  DAY. 
pushcart!" 

— The  Daily  Express  (London). 


We 


"Whether  this  policy  is  due  to  a  lack  of  courage  in  levying 
taxation,  or  a  deliberate  plan  to  repudiate  the  internal  debt  or  a 
desire  to  depreciate  the  currency  faster  than  the  rate  of  wages 
can  rise  or  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  paying  the  repara- 
tions— or  to  all  of  these  causes — the  effect  is  the  same.  It  is 
inevitably  causing  anxiety  both  in  French  and  English  political 
circles  in  view  of  the  next  payment  of  reparations." 


In  the  French  view. 


the  whole  reparations  scheme  seems  to 
be  going  to  pot,  and  the 
Paris  Figaro  remarks: 


'ALL  RIGHT 

m  FAR  !| 

Fuj. 


THE   OPTIMIST. 
-The  Daily  Express  (London). 


"The  German  plan  is 
clear.  It  is  to  prepare 
for  bankruptcy  in  order 
to  ruin  Germany's  cred- 
itors by  it  while  affecting 
as  little  as  possible  Ger- 
many's own  interests. 
It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Allies  declare 
Germany  bankrupt  and 
appoint  a  German  debt 
commission  such  as  was 
done  with  Turkey,  and 
we  evidently  will  be  com- 
pelled to  return  to  that 
policy  of  guarantees 
which  we  would  have 
done  better  not  to  have 
abandoned." 

Not  a  few  French 
newspapers  agree  with 
the  Paris  hih  rti,  which 
considers  that  as  far  as 
the  Government  is  con- 
cerned,    Germany     has 

readied   the   long-sought 

state  of  bankruptcy,  and 

therefore: 


"Germany's  sovereignty 
must  be  restricted  and  put 
under  the  Allies'  supervision. 
The  Treaty  of  Versailles  gives 
the  Allies  this  right  just  as  it 
gives  the  right  to  remit  all  or 
part  of  the  reparations  if  it 
deems  it  necessary.  It  now 
only  remains  to  be  seen  which 
of  these  two  rights  the  Allies 
have  decided  to  employ." 

Meanwhile,  Paris  dispatches 
advise  us  that  the  entire 
Reparations  Commission,  ac- 
companied by  Roland  W. 
Boyden  and  Colonel  James  A. 
Logan  as  American  observers, 
has  gone  to  Berlin  to  demand 
that  Germany  make  an  im- 
mediate advance  payment  of 
between  100,000,000  and  200,- 
000,000  marks,  gold,  as  an 
instalment  on  the  fixt  annuity 
of  500,000,000  gold  marks  due 
January  15th.  Germany  has 
been  making  representations 
that  this  payment  should  be 
postponed,  and  this  new  test 
of  Germany's  good  faith,  ac- 
cording to  "a  high  official," 
has  been  dictated  "chiefly 
by  the  mark's  fluctuation  and  the  desire  of  the  Reparations 
Commission  to  ascertain  just  how  far  Germany's  Govern- 
ment is  guilty  of  provoking  the  mark's  fall."  The  serious  fact 
in  the  situation,  we  are  told,  is  that  the  Reparations  Commission 
admits  that  it  has  no  power  to  prevent  the  German  Government 
from  printing  bank-notes.  Between  September  15th  and 
October  8th  Germany  printed  5,500,000,000  new  paper  marks, 
it  seems,  and  Germany's  program  is  then  described  to  be  as 
follows : 

"First — She  does  not  have  to  pay  anything  on  the  November 
15  variable  annuity  payment   because  the  300,000,000  marks 
due  has  been  covered  by 
payments  in  kind. 

"Second — To  cover  a 
part  of  the  500,000,000 
marks,  gold,  fixt  an- 
nuity due  January  15  by 
a  certain  amount  in  kind 
and  a  part  through  ex- 
ternal loans  which  she  is 
now  trying  to  arrange  in 
England  and  the  United 
States,  with  only  a  small 
portion  in  her  own 
securities,  and  to  ask 
postponement  of  the 
balance  until  the  next 
date,  when  the  fixt  an- 
nuity is  due,  or  April  15. 

"Third— To  keep  the 
mark  down  as  at  present 
or  lower  in  order  to  re- 
duce her  variable  an- 
nuity due  February  15, 
which  would  come  about 
by  the  fact  that  export 
prices  have  not  kept  pate 
with  the  fluctuation  of 
the  mark.  Consequently 
the  Allies'  2(5  per  cent. 
tax.  calculated  in  gold 
marks,  would  be  I'ar  Less 
than  anticipated  as  based 
on  her  present  export 
figures." 


THK    MARK    BLIZZARD. 

1914 — The  "Scrap  of  Paper." 
1921 — "Reaping  the  Whirlwind." 

— London  Opinion. 
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A  JAPANESE  PLEA  FOR  PUBLICITY 

TEE  DAY  OF  SECRET  CONCLAVES  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  questions  bearing  vitally  on  the  welfare  and 
peace  of  the  world  is  past,  and  it  is  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  that  Japan's  delegates  at  Washington  realize  this 
fact,  says  t  lie  Tokyo  Ann  hi.  It  hopes  that  Japan's  delegates  will 
act  in  "strict  conformity  with  the  new  situation  introduced  into 
international  affairs  in  line  with  the  trend  of  the  times,"  for  as 
diplomatic  policies  in  Western  countries  hare  come  to  be  "the 
reflection  of  public  opinion  and  the  needs  of  peoples,"  it  follows 
that  the  decisions  of  an  international  conference  have  come  to 
lie  largely  influenced  "by  public  opinion  and  not  by  the  arbitrary 
and  personal  views  of  the  representatives  in  council."  This 
daily  recalls  that: 

"  In  the  days  of  old,  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  to  a  con- 
ference were  allowed  to  keep  everything  concerning  the  pro- 


.-. 


heretofore  by  the  generality  of  Japanese  statesmen  and  officials. 
Such  a  change  in  approach  is  necessary  not  merely  for  Japan's 
success  at  the  Washington  Conference,  but  also  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  Japanese-American  relationship.     We  read  then: 

"Indeed,  many  false  and  mischievous  reports  concerning 
Japan  are  circulated  in  the  United  States,  and  this  fact  has 
caused  Mr.  Archibald  Hurd,  an  English  naval  expert,  to  advance 
his  opinion  that,  in  view  of  a  slanderous  utterance  made  in 
American  Congress  to  the  effect  that,  besides  eight  battle-ships 
building  at  her  own  dockyards,  Japan  has  caused  English  ship- 
builders to  construct  four  more,  and  other  kindred  pernicious 
allegations  with  reference  tp  the  naval  preparations  of  Japan,  the 
Conference  will  be  called  a  success  if  it  proves  itself  serviceable 
in  dispelling  these  falsehoods  and  inventions.  A  host  of  mischiefs 
of  this  sort  are  directed  against  the  policies  and  actions  of  Japan. 
In  these  circumstances,  our  delegates  should  entirely  abandon  the 
bureaucratip  attitude  and  do  their  best  to  secure  thorough 
understanding  of  Japan  by  the  peoples  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  more  they  try  to  elucidate  the  true  intentions  and  aims  of 
Japan  to  Western  peoples,  the  more  they  will  come 
to  touch  with  the  misunderstandings  toward  Japan 
and  can  disclose  the  clandestine  and  wicked  con- 
victions of  anti-Japanese  propagandists  to  all  the 
world.  This  will  go  far  to  achieve  a  most  bene- 
ficial result  to  Japan  at  the  Conference." 


u&..*...  .^ 


A   DUTCH  VIEW  OF  JAPAN. 

Jonathan-:   "Come  into  our  circle!" 

Japan-:   "Delighted!   (aside)   But  how  shall  I  get  out  again?" 

— Be  Amslerdammer  (Amsterdam) 


ceedings  and  results  of  the  discussions  and  deli  berations  ab- 
solutely secret,  quoting  the  proverb  that  speech  is  silver  but 
silence  is  gold.  To-day,  however,  the  principal  factor  in  diplomatic 
success  consists  in  the  effort  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  a 
country  to  present  their  beliefs,  convictions  and  views  frankly 
and  candidly  to  the  world  and  let  the  others  at  the  conference 
and  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  thoroughly  understand  the 
position  and  standing  of  the  country  they  represent. 

"International  questions  have  become  more  and  more  com- 
plicated lately,  so  that,  unless  given  full  particulars  and  details, 
even  the  statesmen  of  various  countries  participating  in  the  con- 
ference are  apt  to  feel  much  difficulty  in  grasping  the  true  facts  of 
certain  issues.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peoples  in  general  form 
general  conceptions  and  ideas  concerning  questions  only  through 
newspaper  reports  stating  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  various  countries  and  evolve  their  own  views  and 
opinions,  which  will,  in  turn,  produce  the  surroundings  and 
atmosphere  of  the  conference.  Therefore,  the  more  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  country  succeed  in  making  the  world  understand 
(lie  position  and  standing  of  their  own  country  the  more  ad- 
vantages  and   -nee,--,-:  they  mav  obtain  at  the  conference.' ' 

Because  of  their  "ignorance  of  the  power  and  mighl  of  public, 
opinion,"  Tin  Asahi  declares  that  the  Japanese  delegates 
"ignominiously  failed  at  tin  Portsmouth  Peace  Conference  and 
the  Versailles  Conference,"  and  it  hopes  that  their  successors  al 

Washington  will  remember  these  "bitter  experiences"  and 
"adopt  a  far  more  open-hearted,  democratic,  and  liberal  atti- 
tude" toward  the  men  of  th(;  press  and  others  than  has  been  taken 


CANADA'S  AMERICANIZATION 

THE  FEAR  THAT  CANADA  is  slowly  but 
surely  being  Americanized  is  exprest  every 
once  in  a  while  by  some  prominent 
Canadian,  remarks  the  Winnipeg  Canadian  Finance, 
but  a  brief  examination  of  conditions  in  the  Do- 
minion shows  that  the  ' '  surprizing  thing  is  we  were 
not  Americanized  generations  ago."  But  the  very 
things  which  have  kept  Canada  as  a  nation  different 
in  many  respects  from  the  American  nation,  we  are 
told,  are  the  things  that  will  form  the  dividing 
factor  for  many  3-ears  to  come.  Meanwhile,  the 
writer  calls  attention  to  the  many  influences  that  tend 
to  Americanize  the  Canadian  people  in  these  words : 

"Their  nation  of  over  one  hundred  million  people 
is  freely  intermixing  with  our  nation  of  about  eight 
million  people.  Our  eight  millions  read  American 
journals;  use  American  machinery  and  appliances; 
see  American  pictures  at  the  movie  theater-: 
listen  to  American  preachers  and  public  men ;  read  news  of  inter- 
national events  as  prepared  for  the  American  people  and  there- 
fore from  the  American  view-point;  are  surrounded  by  customs 
and  characteristics  peculiar  to  this  continent;  listen  to  American 
players  playing  typical  American  plays  in  our  theaters — and  so 
on.  Is  it  not  a  tribute  to  the  solidarity  of  the  Canadian  char- 
acter that  it  still  remains  Canadian  in  the  face  of  all  these 
Americanizing  influences?" 

Some  there  are  who  believe  any  trace  of  Americanism  in  1 
Canadian  is  regrettable,  but  these  are  the  trouble-makers, 
according  to  this  weekly,  which  avers  that  "no  Canadian  can  he 
a  true  citizen  of  his  country  unless  he  possesses  traits  of  char- 
acter which  we,  in  common  with  our  American  cousins,  are  proud 
to  possess."     To  continue: 

"If  we  would  take  the  trouble  to  analyze  the  things  which 
seem  to  have  been  injected  into  our  character  from  down  South, 
we  will  find  thai  many  of  them  are  well  worth  having — there  are 
traits  in  the  American  character  which  we  can  well  afford  to 
cultivate  in  our  own  character  -and  there  are  other  traits  which 
are  all  right  in  their  proper  place  and  at  the  proper  time,  hut  as  a 
nation  we  do  not  like  them.  That  is  only  natural  —nations  ha\  8 
their  likes  and  dislikes  jus!  as  men  do. 

"We  do  not  mind  being  Americanized  so  long  as  the  process 
includes  a  still  stronger  cultivation  of  those  British  principles 
which  are  the  foundation  upon  which  both  the  American  national 
character  and  the  Canadian  national  character  have  been  solidly 
set  further  than  that  we  do  not  care  logo  neither  do  W6  need 
to.     Wo  are  content  to  remain  a  little  different." 
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BRAZIL'S  PENALTIES  OF  PEACE 

UNEXPECTED  PROSPERITY  through  the  war,  and 
unprepared-for  adversity  through  the  peace  has  been 
the  lot  of  Brazil,  a  country,  observes  the  Paris  Journal 
des  Debats,  in  which  foresight  and  thrift  are  not  national  virtues. 
Monev  is  freely  spent  aud  sometimes  in  anticipation,  we  are  told, 
so  that  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  present  crisis  need  occasion 
no  surprize.  Before  the  war,  Brazil's  exports  were  almost  wholly 
products  of  her  soil,  namely,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar  and  rubber;  but 
to  supply  certain  commodities  to  the  warring  countries  Brazil 
developed  industries  not  previously  hers.  There  was  much  breed- 
ing of  cattle,  and  cold  storage  buildings  were  constructed  at  Sao 
Paulo,  for  Brazil  became  an  exporter  of  frozen  meat,  bacon, 
butter,  cereals,  et  cetera.  As  the  nations  which  formerly  sold 
merchandise  to  Brazil  were  most  of  them  busy  with  war, 
her  purchases  declined  *  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  increase  of 
her  sales,  with  the  result  that  she  showed  a  credit  trade 
balance."  Gold  flowed  in,  and  until  1919  Brazil  lived  through 
a  term  of  unparalleled  prosperity,  altho  symptoms  of  crisis  and 
of  lean  years  were  discernible  to  the  cautious.  We  read  then: 

"The  economy  practised  by  the  belligerents  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  their  gradual  resumption 
of  production,  put  an  abrupt  end  to  Brazil's  exports.  The 
cessation  of  orders  caused  a  fall  in  prices,  and  coffee,  Brazil  s 
chief  article  of  export,  suddenly  declined  in  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  country  had  urgent  need  of  certain  commodi- 
ties, such  as  railway  material,  which  she  had  been  unable  to  pro- 
cure during  the  war.  The  expenditure  on  these,  which  should 
have  been  spread  over  five  years,  had  to  be  incurred  within  a 
very  limited  period.  These  factors  accounted  for  last  year's  debit 
trade  balance." 

The  Journal  des  Debats  goes  on  to  inform  us  that  of  the  two 
alternatives  for  restoring  national  credit,  namely,  issue  of  notes 
and  borrowing  money,  President  Pessoa  and  the  majority  of 
Brazilians  are  opposed  to  note  issue,  and  therefore  the  Brazilian 
Federal  Government  decided  to  borrow.  A  loan  of  $50,000,000 
in  two  series  has  been  arranged  with  a  Xew  York  syndicate  on 
"very  onerous  terms,"  Ave  are  told,  for  the  Federal  Government 
must  pledge  consumption  and  stamp  taxes,  and,  as  collateral 
security,  the  customs.  The  first  series  of  the  loan  has  been  well 
subscribed  without  having  materially  affected  the  market,  and 
measures  for  reducing  expenditure  and  imports  are  in  contempla- 
tion. The  real  source  of  the  evil,  according  to  this  French  daily, 
lies  in  the  special  economic  constitution  of  the  country,  whose 
prosperity  depends  "almost  entirely  on  coffee,  which  represents 
60  per  cent,  of  its  exports."  The  present  menace  to  that 
industry  may  be  given  as  the  cause  of  Brazil's  difficulties, 
and  we  read: 

"The  rich  and  well-governed  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  which 
produces  80  %  of  Brazilian  coffee,  has  acquired  by  reason  of  its 
financial,  political  and  economic  strength,  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence in  the  Union.  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1888, 
coffee-planting  has  been  dependent  on  European  labor,  of  which 
a  continuous  supply  has  to  be  kept  up  owing  to  the  habit  of  the 
foreign  laborer  of  setting  up  for  himself  after  saving  sufficient 
money  for  the  purpose. 

The  sudden  failure  of  this  supply  on  the  outbreak  of  war, 
which  in  addition  caused  a  number  of  Europeans  to  return  home, 
produced  a  coffee  crisis.  Emu  at  the  present  day,  in  spite  of 
the  resumption  of  immigration,  the  shortage  of  labor  is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  present  unfavorable  situation.  The 
Federal  Government  is  striving  to  attract  agricultural  labor- 
ers to  the  country,  its  agents  are  ransacking  Europe  for 
them,  and  the  vessels  of  the  Brazilian  Lloyd  are  returning 
from  Hamburg  laden  with  immigrants  from  Central  Europe. 
The  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  whose  prosperity  is  seriously  menaced 
by  the  shortage,  has  anticipated  the  Union  in  attracting  agri- 
cultural laborers  from  Europe  by  means  of  special  contracts 
with  emigration  and  navigation  companies.  The  Brazilian 
planter  gives  the  preference  to  German,  Polish  and,  above  all, 
Italian  laborers,  But  owing  to  the  shortage  of  labor,  the  State 
does  not  hesitate  to  bring  over  Japanese,  to  welcome  agricul- 


tural Russians  from  General  Wrangel's  late  army,  and  even 
contemplates  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labor.  But  not- 
withstanding all  these  efforts,  the  labor  crisis  is  far-  from  being 
averted." 

But  labor  shortage  is  not  the  only  reason  for  the  present 
depression,  we  are  told,  for  the  planter  "lives  from  hand  to 
mouth  without  capital  behind  him"  and  in  order  to  obtain 
the  credits  needed  in  his  business  must  apply  to  a  broker  who 
advances  him  money  and  in  return  receives  a  charge  upon  the 
crop.    Then — 

"The  broker  discounts  the  planter's  bill  with  a  bank,  and  all 
goes  well  if  market  conditions,  not  only  local  but  geueral,  are 
favorable.  But  the  least  alarm,  a  mere  withdrawal  of  credit  or 
delay  in  the  receipt  of  orders,  throws  all  this  machinery  out  of 
gear  by  holding  up  the  sale  of  the  crop  which  was  to  enable  the 


SLUMP   FEVER:   MANY   REMEDIES,   BUT   XO   CURE. 

— The  Bulletin  (Sydney.  Australia). 


broker  to  repay  himself  his  loan  to  the  planter,  and  to  pay  the 
bank's  discount.  Then  orders  accumulate  on  the  market,  pric<  s 
drop,  and  sales  are  still  further  delayed.  The  banks  being  unable 
to  extend  the  limit  for  meeting  bills,  planters  and  brokers  apply 
to  private  lenders,  offering  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  As  these 
lenders,  attracted  by  the  interest,  withdraw  their  current  and 
close  their  deposit  accounts,  the  banks'  ready  cash,  reserves  and 
general  resources  are  diminished,  with  the  result  that  panic 
ensues,  and  coffee  is  sold  at  rubbish  prices.  Such  is  the  state  of 
business  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  these 
operations  center  round  a  sole  product,  which  forms  the  staple 
wealth  of  the  country,  the  gravity  of  the  present  situation  will  be 
easily  realized.   .   .   . 

"Tlie  people  of  Sao  Paulo  realized  during  the  war  the  danger  of 
depending  on  one  branch  of  agriculture,  and  simultaneously  with 
the  destruction  by  frost  of  a  great  part  of  the  1918  crop,  came  the 
sudden  stoppage  of  the  import  of  British  textile  fabrics,  so  that 
attention  was  turned  to  cotton  cultivation  and  the  cotton 
industry. 

' '<  oiton.  which  up  to  that  date  had  been  little  cultivated  in 
Sao  Paulo,  found  an  excellent  soil  and  a  favorable  climate  in  the 
north.  A  long  and  tough  fiber  was  produced  which  was  highly 
appreciated,  aud,  altho  inferior  to  that  of  Pernambuco,  has 
afforded  scope  for  the  development  of  a  local  cotton  industry 
which  has  become  very  important.  The  cotton  export  returns  for 
1920  offered  good  prospects  for  the  future,  but  subsequently  the 
plant  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  a  parasite,  and  orders  fell  off, 
probably  owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  cotton  and 
faulty  preparation,  so  that  there  is  no  great  foundation  for  hopes 
of  the  development  of  the  industry  in  Sao  Paulo." 


Courtesy  of  "Tbe  Scientific  American,"  New  York. 

A  TYPICAL  COLLECTION  OF  PATHOGENIC  BACTERIA  FOUND  ON   FRENCH   PAPER  MONEY. 


OUR   GERM-LADEN   MONEY 


HAPPY  HOMES  FOR  DANGEROUS  GERMS  are 
maintained  at  public  expense  on  worn-out  bank-notes 
and  on  coins,  according  to  Jacques  Boyer,  who  writes 
on  "Dirty  Money  and  Disease"  in  The  Scientific  American 
Monthly  (New  York).  Most  civilized  countries  destroy 
paper  money  when  it  is  unfit  for  use,  and  the  United  States 
now  washes  and  irons  bank-bills;  but  these  processes  are  too 
often  postponed,  Mr.  Boyer  tells  us,  until  the  bill  has  become 
dangerously  germ-laden,  and  the  cleaning  of  coins  has  never 
been  attempted,  altho  it  ought  to  be  easy.  Numerous  facts 
prove,  Mr.  Boyer  asserts,  that  the  germs  of  disease  are  trans- 
mitted by  means  of  bank-notes,  and  gold,  silver,  nickel  and  copper 
coins.  Huge  numbers  of  microbes  are  likely  to  secure  lodgement 
on  paper  money  and  small  coins  in  the  course  of  their  travels 
from  pocket  to  pocket  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
humanity.     He  continues: 

"The  microscope  reveals  a  frightful  number  of  bacteria  and  of 
molds  within  the  folds  of  the  filthy  rags  which  we  are  often  forced 
to  use  as  money,  some  of  which,  moreover,  often  have  their 
pieces  pasted  together  with  strips  of  gummed  paper.  Moreover, 
these  small  bills  rapidly  deteriorate  from  the  very  fact  of  their 
intensive  circulation.  Like  the  Wandering  Jew,  paper  notes  of 
low  denominations  never  rest  upon  their  travels,  whereas  their 
rich  cousins,  the  big  bank-notes,  enjoy  a  period  of  repose  from 
time  to  time  within  the  bill-folds  of  the  well-to-do,  or  the  strong 
boxes  of  financial  establishments. 

'More  than  thirty  years  ago  the  Hungarian  botanist,  Jules 
Schaarsehmitt,  detected  the  presence  of  abundant  cryptogamic 
vegetation  as  well  as  of  a  number  of  microbes,  mingled  with  the 
debris  of  starch,  of  linen  or  cotton  fibers,  of  fragments  of  hair 
and  other  organic  mallei,  upon  paper  money.  At  about  the 
-.■one  lime  Prof.  Rainsch  d'Erlangen  likewise  discovered  the 
presence  of  various  algse  and  bacteria  upon  copper,  silver  and 
gold  com-  issued  by  various  European  governments. 

"We,  ourselves,  have  likewise  examined  a,  certain   number  of 

mall  French  notes  of  a  much  worn  character,  andean,  therefore, 
give  our  readers  direct  evidence  as  to  their  condition.     Further- 
more, any  one   who  reads   these   lines   may   verify    most    of  our 
■  niiK  nis,  provided  he  happen-  i<>  possess  a  micro  scope  having 
a,  magnifying  power  of  from  250  to  300  diametei 

"Take  a  needle  or  Bcalpel  and  slighth  scratch  one  of  the  dirty 

Bpotfl  upon  a  worn  bank-note,  then  place  the  fragments  thus 
obtained  in  a,  drop  of  pure  water  resting  upon  the  object  glass  of 
a    Comparatively     powerful     microscope.      Within     the    material 


taken  from  bank-notes,  even  those  which  are  least  soiled,  the 
observer  will  find  a  number  of  varieties  of  yeasts,  great  numbers 
of  microscopic  algae  and  bacteria,  various  bacillae,  especially  the 
agent  of  putrefaction,  and  a  parasite  which  is  particularly  abun- 
dant upon  the  tongue,  in  the  saliva,  and  within  the  interstices 
of  the  teeth.  More  rarely  we  have  observed  some  of  the  lower 
fungi,  and  even  minute  worms,  such  as  the  small  vinegar  mite, 
as  well  as  such  organic  debris  as  fibers  of  cloth,  grains  of  starch, 
and  bits  of  hair,  fur,  etc. 

"The  differences  in  the  bacteria  found  on  bank-notes  and  on 
coins  are  not  so  great  as  might  be  supposed.  All  of  the  micro- 
scopic algae  grow  much  more  freely  upon  the  latter  than  upon 
the  former;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  more  colonies 
of  microbes  upon  the  grease  spots  and  within  the  folds  of  tho 
paper  money. 

"Dr.  William  H.  Parker  has  recently  made  interesting  studies. 
He  began  by  sowing  bank-notes  and  coins  with  the  bacilli  of 
diphtheria;  upon  later  examination  he  found  that  these  germs 
retained  their  virulence  for  several  weeks.  He  then  subjected 
to  microscopic  analysis  the  daily  money  receipts  of  various 
business  houses.  In  this  manner  he  discovered  no  less  than  26 
diphtheria  baccili  colonized  on  copper  pennies;  40  upon  silver 
half-dollars;  1,250  on  comparatively  clean  bank-notes  and  colonies 
containing  as  many  as  75,000  living  on  dirty  bills.  Dr.  Thomas 
Darlington,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  in  New  York, 
has  made  the  proposition  that  'greenbacks'  should  be  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  because  of  the  deplorable  habit  of  most 
persons  of  handling  and  folding  them  so  that  they  can  be  slipped 
readily  into  their  pockets.  After  a  few  months  of  such  usage 
these  rolls  of  American  paper  money  are  scarcely  safer  to  handle 
than  our  infected  small  French  notes! 

"An  American  technologist  named  F.  B.  Churchill  has  in- 
vented a  means  of  'rejuvenating'  bank-notes  no  less  than  three 
times  before  it  becomes  necessary  to  destroy  them.  This 
method  consists  in  washing  the  notes  and  passing  them  through 
hot  metal  rollers. 

"Still  more  recently  an  improved  machine  has  been  invented 
by  Mr.  I.  Ralph,  of  the  Treasury  at  Washington,  which  is 
capable  of  washing  and  disinfecting  dirty  bank-notes  at  one  and 
(lie  same  time.  The  soiled  notes  are  placed  between  two  endless 
bands  of  cloth  and  are  thus  carried  first  through  the  wash- 
water  and  then  through  the  rinse-water.  They  are  then  sub- 
mitted to  gentle  friction  or  rubbing  while  at  the  same  time  the 
cleansing  process  is  continued  by  alternate  saturation  with  a 
disinfectant  and  'squeezing  dry'  of  endless  bands  of  cioth.  Hefore 
leaving  the  apparatus  they  are  passed  into  a  second  pair  of  cloth 
bands  which  run  through  large  iron  rollers  heated  by  gas;  these 
rollers  dry  I  hem  and  smooth  I  hem  in  a  single  operation.  With 
this  machino  a  couple  Of  women  can  wash  4,000  bills  per  hour, 
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not  only  destroying  all  microbes,  but  disinfecting  them  so  as 
to  make  them  sanitary  and  fit  to  be  delivered  once  more  to 
the  public." 

When  bank-notes  are  too  much  worn,  too  dirty,  or  too  badly 
mutilated  to  be  fit  for  public  circulation  they  are  destroyed 
cither  by  chemical  processes  or  by  fire.  In  the  United  States 
bundles  of  condemned  bank-notes  are  thrown  into  huge  cutting 
machines  whose  immense  blades  quickly  reduce  them  to  frag- 
ments. The  latter  are  then  macerated  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda  or  potash  till  they  have  been  transformed  to  a  pulpy 
liquid.  In  France  this  treatment  was  long  ago  abandoned  and 
the  notes  are  incinerated  instead.     We  read  further: 

The  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  National  Bank  of 
France  is  heated  by  a  gas  furnace,  it  is  composed  of  a  simple 
metal  retort  having  a  false  bottom,  and  provided  with  openings 
at  the  top  and  bottom  which  can  be  closed  by  tampons;  it  is 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  a  jacket  of  fire-brick.  Thanks  to 
certain  clever  devices  connected  with  the  apparatus  the  heat- 
ing of  this  ingenious  crematory  furnace  is  very  largly  accom- 
plished by  the  distillation  products  which  proceed  from  it.  For 
this  reason  50  francs  worth  of  gas  is  sufficient  to  reduce  to  ashes 
1.5  million  hundred-franc  notes' 

"The  usual  size  of  bacteria  is  1  micro-millimeter  in  diameter 
and  from  two  to  five  times  as  long,  tho  both  smaller  ones  and 
larger  ones  are  known.  Some  bacteria  produce  spores — these 
are  minute  reproductive  bodies  which  represent  a  resting  stage 
of  the  organism.  When  'ripe'  these  spores  are  spherical,  ovoid, 
or  long-ovoid  in  shape.  They  are  extremely  small.  Spores 
are  doubly  dangerous  as  agents  of  disease,  first  because  of  their 
minute  size,  which  enables  a  single  dirty  bill  to  harbor  many 
thousands,  and  secondly,  because  they  are  extremely  resistant 
to  destructive  agents  such  as  heat.  cold,  dryness,  etc.  They  are 
capable  on  the  one  hand  of  germinating  immediately  under  the 
proper  conditions  of  food  and  moisture,  and  on  the  other  of 
retaining  their  vitality  for  months  or  e\en  years. 

"  In  closing  this  brief  article  the  writer  wishes  to  lay  especial 
emphasis  upon  the  truly  filthy  and  disgusting  practise  to  which 


AN  ELECTRIC  FISH  BARRAGE 

ELECTRICALLY  CHARGED  ZONES  of  water  are  to 
keep  fish  out  of  the  irrigation  ditches  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  device  has  been  tried  out  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  its  complete  success  is  announced  in  an  article 
contributed  to  The  Pacific  Murine  Review  (San  Francisco).  The 
irrigation  ditch,  the  writer  tells. us,  while  of  great  benefit  in  de- 
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THE  ELECTRIC  BARRAGE  WOULD  HAVE  SAVED  THEM. 


I'hotos  by  coin  I 


ELECTRIC    FISH-STOP   l\    [RRIGATION    DITCH. 
A  watar-wheel  generates  the  i  lectricity  through  a  Ford  magnet  i 


many  persons  are  addicted  of  facilitating  the  counting  of  rolls  of 
hills  by  moistening  the  linger  in  the  mouth — thus  affording  any 
pathogenic  germs  an  immediate  entry  into  the  body.  Other 
careless  persons  run  a  risk  of  deadly  infection  by  holding  a  l>il! 
between  the  lips  when  making  change,  and  still  others  by  han- 
dling dirty  money  and  their  bread  or  fruit  without  first  trashing 
the  hands." 


veloping  arid  lands,  as  at  present  operated  is  a  considerable 
menace  to  the  salmon  fisheries.  It  is  estimated  that  each  year 
between  3,000,000  and  4.000.000  young  salmon,  slowly  making 
their  way  down-stream  to  the  ocean  home,  pass  into  these  ditches 
and  are  left  to  die  when  the  water  is  drawn  off.    He  continues: 

"To  cope  with  this  situation  numerous  devices  have  been  tried. 

Placing  at  the  head  of  the  ditch  a  screen  with  a  mesh  fine  enough 

to  prevent  the  small  fish  from  passing  through  proved  ineffectual. 

The  drift  and  waste  carried  down  by  the  current  would  clog  the 

mesh,  and  the  waters  carrying  the  young  fish  would 

flow  over  the  top  of  the  screen  and  out   onto  the 

adjacent  ground.      Several  other  means  of  remedy 

were  attempted,  but  only  with  partial  success. 

"Even  were  the  screen  to  remain  clear,  the  mode 
of  progress  of  the  salmon  fry  down-stream  would 
make  impracticable  the  use  of  a  screen.  Salmon 
almost  universally  swim  head  on  to  the  current,  and 
their  progress  down-stream  is  very  slow  in  compari- 
son with  the  current.  The  tail  fins  of  the  young 
fish  are  very  soft  and  flexible,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  they  become  entangled  in  any  screen  set  across 
the  current  and  large  numbers  of  the  fish  die  right 
in  the  screen. 

"Finally  after  giving  the  problem  much  serious 
study  and  making  numerous  experiments,  C.  D. 
Hessey,  game  commissioner  of  Yakima  County  in 
Eastern  Washington,  worked  out  anelectrical  barrier. 
This  new  invention  is  the  electric  fish-stop,  and  the 
photograph  makes  its  method  of  operation  plain. 

"The  electric  fish-stop  is  placed  across  the  head  of 
the  irrigation  ditch.  A  small  water-wheel  and  a 
magneto  furnish  the  power.  Small  iron  bars  are 
set  four  feet  apart  on  the  front  of  the  device  extend- 
ing down  into  the  water.  By  a  system  of  wiring 
!  a  vibrator  to  regulate  the  current  the  water  is 
charged  with  electricity  for  a  distance  of  about  four 
I'  t  from  the  bars.  Fish  coming  down-stream  with 
the  current  strike  this  charged  water  and  immediately 
whirl  around  and  continue  on  their  way  instead  of 
going  on  into  the  irrigation  ditch. 

"The  electric  fish-stop  shown  herewith  is  oi 
two  already  in  use  in  the  Yakima.  Washington,  dis- 
trict, and  construction  of  a  large  one  is  now  under 
way  for  the  Sunnyside  Canal.      Men  familiar    witli 
the  irrigation  ditch   problem  are  confident   a  successful  solution 
has   been   found.      Also,    it    is   stated,    the   same  device   could   be 
Used  to  establish  rearing  ponds  in  any  stream.      It   could  be  so 
placed  as  to  make  any  si/.e  pond  desired  and  the  fish  would  be 
kept    within  the  charged  area.     The  invention  is  new.      This 
the  \h>\   season  it  has  been  tried  out,  but   there  is  every  indii 
tion  that   it  is  a  success." 
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Photos  courtesy  HammermiH  Paper  Co. 

DON'T  JOYRIDE  ON   TRUCKS. 


LIFE-SAVING  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS 

IIFE  AND  LIMB  may  be  preserved  in  an  industrial 
plant  by  the  judicious  use  of  photography.  How  it  is 
_-i  done  in  one  factory  is  told  by  A.  Ellis  Frampton  of  the 
Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  recent 
Safety  Congress  in  Boston,  and  printed  in  Paper  (New  York). 
Safety  may  be  promoted  in  a  plant,  Mr.  Frampton  points  out,  by 

speech,  by  the  writ- 
ten word  and  by 
pictures.  It  is  -Rath 
the  use  of  the  last- 
named  that  he  deals 
here.  Mr.  Framp- 
ton believes  that 
pictures  are  "a 
powerful  agent  for 
the  transmission  of 
safety  thoughts" 
and  that  on  an  aver- 
age they  can  be  used 
to  a  larger  extent 
than  at  present. 
For  the  virility  and 
the  force  of  a  good 
drawing  or  photo- 
graph has  a  uni- 
versal appeal.  The 
marvelous  growth 
of  the  moving-pic- 
ture industry  he 
considers  a  tribute  to  this  strength  of  impression,  this  ease  of 
understanding.  Even  the  literary  men,  tired  of  words  to  the 
point  where  they  lose  their  best  meaning,  may  go  to  the  movies 
and  be  entertained.     He  continues: 

"There  is  another  side  to  the  use  of  pictures  which  is  worthy 
of  thought.  It  is  this,  that  those  who  work  in  our  great  in- 
dustrial establishments  are  in  many  cases  unlettered.  They 
read  with  difficulty,  maybe  not  at  all,  but  they  can  understand 
the  moral  of  a  photograph  which  shows  perhaps  their  fellow 
-workman,  John  Jones,  posing  in  some  dangerous  practise  which 
all  should  avoid. 

"To  the  question,  'What  pictures  shall  I  take?'  the  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  your  own  ingenuity,  in  the  study  of  safety 
bulletins  and  plant  publications  that  are  using  such  local  safety 
photographs,  and  in  the  ideas  of  your  workmen  themselves. 

"Take  a  camera  and  your  note-book  and  go  around  your  plant. 
Look  for  suitable  backgrounds,  preferably  places  which  give 
you  fear  of  accident,  or  places  where  accidents  have  happened. 
Call  over  workmen  who  have  to  do  with  these  places.  Explain 
to  them  that  you  wish  to  portray  to  every  one  in  your  establish- 
ment the  danger  of  this  place,  and  have  your  men  act  to  expose 
this  danger.  When  you  put  this  picture  in  bulletin  form  or  in 
your  plant  paper,  be  careful  to  say  that  the  men  in  the  picture 
understand  the  danger  and  thai  they  are  acting  for  the  benefit 
of  their  fellows.  If  you  have  never  used  such  bulletins  or  pic- 
tures, you  will  be  agreeably  surprized  at  (he  reception  they  will 
ive  in  your  plant." 

Mr.  Frampton's  company  has  been  using  art  of  this  kind  in  its 
plant  for  nearly  two  years  with  pleasing  results.  The  camera 
is    used    there    to    portray    dangerous    places    and    practises,    to 

teach  tin.'  right  way  of  doing  a  piece  of  work,  to  praise  the  man 

who  has  done  service  for  the  eau.se  of  safely,   to  advertise  the 

first-aid  dispensary  aiid  first-aid  kits,  to  portray  new  safety 
work  and  impress  the  workman  with  the  fact  that  the  manage- 
ni' nt  i-  keenly  alive  to  his  value.    Mr.  Frampton  proceeds: 

"Here    if    •''    photograph   of  one  of  our  men    whose  loose  coat, 

caught  in  a  revolving  shaft.      His  <oai    was  torn  from  his 

hack  and  only  his  presence  of  mind  in  bracing  himself  against 

the  iron   work  of  his  machine  saved   him   from  serious  injury. 
"Again   we  have  a  little  drama    in  which  Ihr >f  our  Italian- 

born  laborers  take  part.    The  man  in  the  picture  is  wielding 


a  pick,  Sam,  a  new  man,  carelessly  comes  up  behind  him.  Pas- 
quale  seizes  Sam  and  draws  lum  out  of  the  way  of  the  flying  pick. 
These  men  take  great  pleasure  in  posing  for  the  picture. 

"Next  we  have  one  of  many  pictures  showing  a  man  whose 
eyes  have  been  saved  by  wearing  gogglos  at  his  work.  Then 
we  find  a  batch  of  unsafe  ladders  by  turning  the  safety 
committee  loose  in  the  mill  in  quest  of  them.  We  round  up 
these  killers,  pull  loose  a  few  of  the  more  dangerous  rungs  with 
our  bare  hands,  and  take  their  pictures.  We  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  also  to  have  some  of  the  men  pose  in  positions 
which  may  befall  them  if  they  use  the  bad  ladders. 

"We  find  some  of  the  men  in  the  mill  lifting  objects  the  wrong 
way.  We  make  a  pair  of  photographs  showing  the  right  and 
wrong  ways  of  lifting.  Needless  to  say  the  man  who  posed  the 
two  pictures  will  lift  the  right  way  ever  after. 

"Around  a  paper  mill  there  are  to  be  found  tubes,  rolls,  cores, 
pipes,  shafting  and  hosts  of  other  round  objects  which  may  roll 
when  stepped  upon.  We  have  one  of  the  men  posed  taking  a 
spill  on  a  lot  of  shafting.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  story 
of  the  motorist  who  ran  over  a  man  and  then  as  an  afterthought 
hollered  back,  'Look  out!'  The  victim,  in  dismay,  replied,  'Are 
you  coming  back  again?'  We  find  this  attitude  in  line  with  work- 
men who  frequently,  without  regard  for  those  below,  throw 
objects  from  roofs  or  scaffolds,  crying  out,  after  the  piece  has 
left  their  hand,  'Look  out  below!'  We  take  a  photograph  of  a 
man  being  hit  under  such  circumstances. 

"Again  in  passing  through  the  mill  we  find  a  safety  guard 
removed  from  a  circular  saw,  which  is  left  exposed  through  the 
carelessness  of  some  man  who  has  not  learned  the  safety  lesson. 
We  take  a  picture  of  the  saw  just  as  it  was  left,  and  use  this 
photograph  with  a  little  preachment  in  our  plant  paper. 

"The  carrying  of  pipes,  planks,  and  other  long  objects  quite 
frequently  is  the  cause  of  injury'  to  some  unwary  individual 
rounding  a  corner.  If  the  front  end  of  these  objects  is  elevated, 
the  unwary  men  may  pass  underneath  without  injury.  So  we 
pose  an  electrician  carrying  a  piece  of  conduit  tubing  the  right 
and  the  wrong  way. 

"Here  is  a  trucker  with  several  cases  of  paper  nicely  balanced 
on  two  wheels.  Since  the  load  is  heavy  and  the  balancing  so 
delicate,  there  is  the  temptation  for  other  workmen  to  have  a 
little  horse-play  by  giving  the  truck  a  hit,  so  we  impress  the 
fact  that  any  movement  beyond  its  center  of  gravity  may  upset 
the  truck  and  injure  the  practical  joker,  or  the  man  pushing 
the  truck. 

"Going  through  a  broken  train  is  a  lot  shorter  than  walking 
around  it,  or  going 
up  to  the  cross,  many 
times.  So  once  in  a 
while,  just  to  keep 
our  men  in  mind  of 
the  danger,  we  go 
alongside  of  a  freight 
train  and  take  un- 
posed  pictures  of 
men  passing  through 
a  broken  train  that 
is  being  switched. 

"We  find  a  man 
sitting  on  the  sill  of 
a  second-story  win- 
dow. We  take  his 
picture  and  use  it  in 
a  bulletin.  Then,  to 
make  sure  the  prac- 
tise will  not  be  re- 
peated at  that  place, 
the    safety  director 

closes  up  t  he  window 
with  a  grating. 

"You  are  all  ac- 
quainted with  our 
friend  the  pulp  pilo 
and  how  as  it  dries 

it.  set  ties  on  the  outer  edge,  arching  over  at  the  top.  Our  workmen 
are  acquainted  with  it,  too,  but  we  find  no  harm  in  reminding 
t  hem  of  the  danger  and  En  telling  them  to  keen  away  from  pulp 
piles  that  look  the  least,  bit  dangerous.  Hand  axes,  picks,  pick- 
aroons,  take  their  toll  of  injury  in  every  pulp  mill.  Sowe never 
tiro  of  showing  the  various  ways  that  these  objects  maj  cause 
injury  if  handled  thoughtlessly,  or  left  around  carelessly. 

"There  seems  to  lie  one  vital  thing  that  must  never  lie  for- 
gotten     lirsl    have   B    message.       If   the   idea   which    volt    wish   to 

convey  is  not  specific  in  your  own  mind,  how  can  you  expect 
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Courtesy  ol  "The  Electric  Railway  Journal,'*  New  York. 

THEY  COMBINE  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  BUS  AND  THE  TROLLEY  CAR. 

New  York's  trackless  trolley  buses. 


it  to  be  forceful  in  the  photograph  which  you  take  to  portray  it? 
[f  you  have  not  been  using  a  camera  in  conjunction  with  your 
safety  work,  you  may  find  that  the  judicious  use  of  a  spool  of 
film  a  month  will  add  considerably  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
other  means  which  you  utilize  to  impress  the  message  of  safety." 


TRACKLESS  TROLLEY  IN  NEW  YORK 

THE  FIRST  PERMANENT  trackless  trolley  system  in 
the  United  States,  or  what  is  asserted  to  be  such,  was 
inaugurated  on  October  8,  on  Staten  Island,  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  New  York,  borough  of  Richmond.  It 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  city  itself,  and  has  been  established 
to  furnish  transportation  to  hitherto  inaccessible  points  in  the 
hilly  interior  of  the  island.  At  the  opening  exercises  Com- 
missioner Whalen,  of  the  Department  of  Plant  and  Structures, 
according  to  a  report  in  the  Electric  Railway  Journal  (New  York), 
stated  that  altho  the  fundamental  purpose  for  the  innovation 
was  to  carry  citizens  to  and  from  their  homes,  and  to  improve 
access  to  Sea  View  Hospital,  a  city  institution,  another  reason 
was  a  desire  to  introduce  and  demonstrate  a  new  system  of 
transportation  that  would  make  more  certain  the  maintenance  of 
a  five-cent  fare  and  show  the  feasibility  of  its  extension  to  other 
areas  of  the  city,  in  the  boroughs  of  the  Bronx  and  Queens, 
that  now  lack  transportation   facilities.       Mr.  Whalen  went  on: 

"Our  reason  for  believing  that  the  trackless  trolley  system  is 
an  answer  to  urgent  needs  of  this  city  is  its  comparatively 
small  cost. 

"The  cost  for  single-track  trolley  construction  per  mile  varies 
from  8:47,000  to  S00.0O0,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  roadway 
that  has  to  be  torn  up  and  relaid.  The  cost  for  trackless  con- 
struction is  approximately  $4,000  per  mile.  The  trolley  system 
destroys  the  roadway;  the  trackless  system  does  not.  Its  wear 
and  tear  on  the  roadway  is  no  more  than  that  due  to  automobiles. 

"We  have  studied  out  all  the  elements  of  cost,  including 
initial  investment,  maintenance,  depreciation  and  operation, 
and  have  found  that  the  cost  per  car-mile  of  the  trackless 
system  figures  less  than  the  cost  of  one-man  trolley  operation 
and  less  than  the  cost  of  gasoline  buses.  The  figures  are  as 
follows: 

Standard  safety  ear.  per  ear-mile 24.3     cents 

( tasoline  bus    L'!'. 55  cents 

Trackless  trolley  car    20.9.">  cents 

"The  department  believes,  therefore,  that  in  installing  these 


trackless  trolley  systems  on  Staten  Island  the  city  is  inaugurating 
a  method  of  transportation  that  will  make  possible  the  rapid 
and  economical  development  of  the  outlying  portions  of  the 
city,  and  that  will  be  found  of  immense  practical  value  in  en- 
abling the  city  to  clear  its  streets  of  the  rails  that  now  encumber 
them." 


The  paper  named  above  goes  on  to  say: 


'The  system  comprises  two  routes,  really  extensions  to  the 
municipally  operated  trolley  lines,  which  tap  territory  without 
any  other  form  of  transportation.  While  the  population  is  not 
large,  nevertheless  some  systematic  form  of  transportation  was 
becoming  a  necessity  for  the  further  development  of  the  ter- 
ritory. 

"The  unit  rate  of  fare  on  each  route  is  five  cents.  No  trans- 
fers are  given  between  the  two  trolley  bus  routes  or  the  municipal 
trolley  cars.  Nevertheless,  even  with  the  single  five-cent  fare 
on  each  system  of  transportation  the  car  rider  will  reach  his 
destination  at  a  considerably  lower  cost  than  heretofore,  for 
the  taxi  operators  have  charged  almost  any  price  up  to  $1.50 
to  carry  a  passenger  two  or  three  miles. 

"Both  of  the  routes  follow  improved  paved  roads.  As  for 
grades  encountered,  there  are  none  whatever  along  the  Rich- 
mond Turnpike,  but  the  line  to  Sea  View  has  some  very  steep 
hills.  The  city  hospital  is  located  on  one  of  the  highest  points 
on  Staten  Island.  The  trolley  buses,  however,  have  not  so  far 
failed  to  negotiate  these  grades,  it  being  possible  to  climb  them 
on  '  high. ' 

"Span  construction  is  used  throughout  with  30-foot  chestnut 
poles,  put  up  at  a  height  of  20  feet  so  as  to  support  the  two  trolley 
wires  18  feet  above  the  street  level.  The  route  to  Sea  View 
has  but  a  single  pair  of  trolley  wires  strung  over  the  center  of  the 
street,  while  on  the  Linoleumville  route,  due  to  the  heavier 
amount  of  vehicular  traffic  to  be  encountered,  two  sets  of  wire-. 
one  for  use  in  each  direction  of  traffic,  was  necessary. 

"The  eight  trolley  buses  which  comprise  the  rolling  stock 
have  a  seating  capacity  of  thirty,  with  a  24-inch  center  aisle, 
which  affords  ample  standing  room  for  fifteen  more  passengi 
The  ear  can  easily  maintain  a  speed  of  from  20  to  _'.">  miles  per  hour 
on  a  level  road.  A  hand-operated  controller,  interlocked  with  a 
foot-pedal  safety  device  or  dead  man  control,  is  located  at  the 
left  of  the  driver,  where  it  can  be  easily  operated  by  Ids  \>  fl 
hand.  At  the  immediate  right  is  the  lever  for  opening  and 
closing  the  service  door. 

"Illumination  is  furnished  from  the  trolley  circuit.  In 
addition  there  are  emergency  lights,  two  at  the  rear,  one  each 
over  the  step  and  the  driver's  seat.      These  are  operated  from  a 

six-cell  Prestolite  battery,  which  is  charged  from  a  generator 
mounted  on  the  forward  end  of  the  armature  shaft.  Solid  rubber 
tires  on  cushion  wheels  are  used  throughout." 
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CULTURE 

SAKGENTS    REPUDIATIO\   OF   "MODERN"   ART 


THE  OLD  CODS  arc  good  enough  for  Sargent.  The 
future  traveler  who  goes  to  the  rotunda  of  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Pine  Arts  and  learns  that  the 
decorations  were  installed  in  1921  will  think  thai  al  this  date 
the   age    of    modernism 


had  scarcely  begun  1o 
be  suspected.  Classicism 
held  sway  in  Boston 
long  after  the  outside 
world  was  agog  over 
the  decoral  i\  e  achie\  e- 
ments  of  <  lauguin,  lie 
may  reflect.  He  will 
seek'  the  author  thereof, 
and  find  thai  Sargent, 
who  painted  them,  was 
not  unaware  of  the 
highesl  achievements  of 
the  modern  spirit;  bul 
preferred  a  neo-classical 
style  for  this  work  of 
Ins  maturity.  lie  may 
search  into  the  files  of 
the  Boston  Transcript 
and  find  lhat  its  critic. 
Mr.  William  Howe 
Downes.  declares  that 
the  style  is  "  w  it  houl 
question  the  one  stj  le 
best  suited  to  the  place" 
that  moreover  "in  his 
treatment  of  the  age-old 
motives,  the  mytholog- 
ical divinities  who  sym- 
bolize the  various  arts. 
Mr.  Sargenl  exhibits  a 
freshness  of  inspiral  ion. 
an  indiv  idualit}  of  con- 
ception, rich  resources 
of  invention  and  ar- 
rangement, original  fe- 
licities of  presentment, 
ami  a  dial iuct ly  modern 
feeling  applied  to  an- 
cient themes,  that  are  a  source  of  amazement  and  continuing 
charm."     Critics  of    the    Dial  school    inaj    scoff,  bul    the  old 

ways  still   hold  at    least    in    Boston,    where     you'd     e.\|>ecl      them 

to  he  tenacious.  Mr.  Downes  is  intensel)  Mr.  Sargent's 
devotee.     As  we  see  further: 

"The  persona]  conception,  the  elegance  of  the  motive,  the 
noble  purity  of  t  he  style,  and  t  he  ripe  perfection  of  t  he  execution, 
alike  arouse  instant  interesl  and  unstinted  admiration.  The 
work  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Museum  is  as  different  as  possible 
from  anything  that   Sargenl    lias  ever  done  elsewhere.     It    i> 

much    simpler    and    clearer    than    his    mural    decoration-    in    the 

Boston  Public  Library;  far  Less  crowded  and  less  overladen 
with  complicated  symbolism;  and  il  redeems  ami  glorifies  a  vasl 
hall  which  was  before  undeniably  cold  and  unsympathetic. 

"The  scheme  i-  a-  novel  ami  original  as  it  i-  artistically  effec- 
tive and  beautiful.     Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  have 


M.'il  l.v  the  .MuM-uiii  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

ARCHITECTURE,    PAINTING    AND    HCULPTUKK    PROTECTED 
MINERVA    PROM    THE    RAVAGES    OF    TIME. 

As  Sargent  reveals  them  to  Uoston. 


been  united  in  it.  have  been  made  to  support  and  enhance  each 
other,  with  an  organic  sense  of  coordination,  unity  of  style  and 
of  design,  which  lias  for  result  a  most  gratifying  feeling  of 
harmony,  repose  and  finality.  The  problem  Avas  studied  thor- 
oughly  as    a    whole,  with    a   firm    grasp    of    the    fundamental 

principles  of  interior  dec- 
Oration  as  well  as  of 
the  peculiar  demands 
and  limitations  of  the 
rotunda;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that 
singular  difficulties  were 
not  only  overcome  suc- 
cessfully, but  were  really 
transformed  by  the  gen- 
ius and  inventiveness 
and  mental  resources  of 
the  painter  into  unique 
opportunities  for  the 
splendid  achievement 
HOW    before  our  eyes. 

During  t  he  ti  v  e  years, 
since  1916,  thai  the  artist 
has  devoted  to  this  mon- 
umental work,  he  has 
toiled  over  it  with  an 
ardor  and  a  singleness 
of  purpose,  a  prodigious 
industry  and  an  artistic 
conscientiousness,  which 
are  characteristic  of  him. 
Every  last  bit  of  the 
work  on  the  rotunda 
walls — painting,  sculp- 
ture in  bas-relief,  archi- 
tect ural  ornament  —  is 
the  work  of  his  own 
hands.  He  had  in  his 
studio  a  model  built  to 
one-eighth  scale  of  the 
hall  itself,  in  which  he 
worked   out  ev  cry  detail 

with  inexhaustible  pa- 
tience and  diligence;  he 
made  numberless  crayon 
studies  of  the  figures  in 
t  he  decorations;  in  every 
pari  of  the  long  and 
arduous  task  he  showed 
that  attention  to  every 
minor  detail,  that  fervid 
determination  to  giv  e  of 
the  lest  lhat  was  in 
-  him,  and  that  ingenuity 
in  turning  obstacles  into  opportunities,  which,  united  to  the 
valuable  experience  gained  in  making  the  Boston  Public 
Library  decorations,  have  been  the  means  of  consummating  this 
superb  masterpiece  of  modern  mural  work." 

The  color  scheme  is  blue  and  white  and  gold,  and  "every- 
where the  artist  has  played  upon  this  key,  with  everj  conceiv- 
able  variation."      The  entire   impression,    we  are   told,   is  "gay, 

Limpid,  buoyant,  rive."  "Thoroughly  personal,"  Mr.  Downes 
calls  this  work,  vet  suggesting  here  and  there,  "analogies  with 
the  works  of  other  artists."  The  roll-call  gives  one  a.  greater 
feeling  of  this  repudiation  of  nmdernilv  : 

"We  note  in  some  of  the  panels  a  suggestion,  not  so  far- 
fetched as  it  might  seem,  of  the  blue  and  while  medallions  of  the 
Wedgwood  ware,  especially  those  pieces  on  which  the  pure 
Classical  designs  of  John   Klaxman  were  used;  we  note  in  at  least 
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one  or  two  of  the  panels  a  remote  but  appreciable  analogy  with 
s  >me  of  the  decorative  conceptions  of  Elihu  Vedder;  and  no  one 
can  fail  to  note  in  sonic  of  the  bas  relief  groups  a  distinct  remi- 
niscence of  Thorwaldsen.  It  seems,  on  the  face  of  it,  almost 
ridiculous  to  mention  such  resemblances,  in  the  case  of  a  man 
like  Sargent,  who,  whatever  he  undertakes,  is  so  essentially  a 
creative  force;  but  art  abounds  in  just  such  unintentional  and 
paradoxical  parallels,  and  we  mention  these  for  what  they  are 
worth." 

Reviewing  the  various  pieces  that  make  up  the  decoration. 
Mr.    Downes   passes    the   four  framed  bas  reliefs    representing 
"Cupid    and    Venus."     '"The    Three    Graces.'"     "Venus    and 
Psyche,"   and    "Dancing-    Pig- 
ares"  and  goes  on : 

"Above,  on  the  four  sides  of 
tlie  rotunda,  are  the  four  larg- 
esl  painted  panels,  which  are 
illustrated  here.  On  the  north 
side  is  the  elliptical  panel, 
framed,  representing  Archi- 
tecture. Painting'  and  Sculp- 
ture. Protected  by  Minerva 
from  the  Ravages  of  Time.' 
Architecture,  as  the  mother  of 
i  he  fine  arts,  of  right  occupies 
the  central  position  in  the 
group  of  the  three.  These 
symbolic  female  figures  are 
clad  in  classical  dress,  white. 
and  the  large  figures  of  Ali- 
nerva  and  Father  Time  with 
his  scythe  appear  in  the  back- 
ground. 

"On  the  south  side  of  the 
rot  uuda,  the  side  towards  the 
great  staircase,  we  have  an- 
other framed  elliptical  paint- 
ing of  The  Sphinx  and  the 
Chimsera.'  This  audacious, 
novel,  and  delightfully  sur- 
prizing conception  is  one  of 
the  most  imposing  of  all  the 
painted  panels,  having  remark- 
able carrying  power,  and  an 
extraordinary   effect   of   ponderous   importance.     The    winged 

figure  of  the  Chimsera  is  one  of  Sargent's  most  masterful  crea- 
tions. Swooping  down  from  aloft,  until  face  to  face  with  the 
half-smiling,  half-dreaming  Sphinx,  the  flying  creature  confronts 
the  embodiment  of  the  mysterious,  the  inscrutable,  the  unknow- 
able, and  seems  to  he  boldly  challenging  it  to  give  up  its  eternal 
secret.  This  is  only  one  of  many  possible  guesses  at  the  inter- 
pretation to  be  given  to  the  allegory.  It  is  as  susceptible  of  other 
reading-  as  is  that  wonderful  hooded  figure  of  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens's  in  Pock  Creek  Cemetery  at  Washington,  which  will 
keep  the  world  guessing  as  long  as  it  stands. 

"On  the  west  side  of  the  rotunda  the  subject  of  the  framed 
ellipse  is  'Apollo  and  the  Nine  Muses.'  Often  and  often  has 
this  motive  been  painted,  sculptured,  engraved,  by  generation 
after  gem  ration  of  artists;  but  il  has  perhaps  never  been  more 
happily  presented  in  a  more  beautiful  composition  of  a  linked 
chain  of  lightly  swaying  dancing  figure-. 

"Finally,  on  the  east  side,  we  have  'Classical  and  Romantic 
Art.'  a  group  of  gods  and  goddesses,  with  Apollo  again  as  the 
Central  figure,  against  a  conventionalized  (lash  of  golden  light- 
ning, with  Pan  and  Orpheus  at  his  right  hand,  and  1  wo  ol  her 
divinities,  typifying  the  classical,  at   the  left. 

"Invention  of  a  high  order  of  originality  is  displayed  in  the 
-cries  of  four  circular  paintings,  somewhat  -mailer  than  the 
oval  panels.  The  subjects  are  'Music.'  'Astronomy,'  'Prome- 
theus Attacked  by  a  Vulture  Sent  by  Zeus.'  and  'Ganymede 
Carried  off  by  Zeus  in  the  Form  of  an  Eagle.'  The-,  are  certain 
to  be  great  popular  favorites.  The  designs,  confined  within 
rigorous  limits  of  space,  are  notably  fine. 

"The   unframed    relief-   depict    the   following   subject-:        The 

Education  of  Achilles  by  the  Centaur  Chiron."  'Amphion,  <>ne 
of    the   Twin   Son-    of    Zeus.    Who    Became    a    (beat    Musician.' 
'Satyr  and  Maenad'  and  'Fame.' 
"Nowhere  is  there  any  hint  of  heaviness,  of  laborious  effort, 

of  the  burning  of  the  midnight  oil.  The  entire  impression  i- 
gay,  limpid,  buoyant,  free.'' 
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RESCUING  HISTORY  FROM  MR.  FORD 

MP.  FORD  MAY  "SOUND  LIKE  A  FLIVVER,  but 
he  gets  there."  says  the  Washington  Herald,  with  the 
inevitable  Ford  jest,  "lie  may  talk  nonsense,  but 
never  bromides,"  adds  the  paper,  putting  Mr.  Ford  in  another 
way.  It  all  arises  over  the  great  manufacturer's  contempt  for 
history,  which  he  calls  "bunk,"  and  demonstrates  by  asking 
"what  difference  does  it  make  how  many  times  the  ancient 
( rreeks  flew  their  kites?"  The  Herald  takes  an  ingenious  way  of 
making  Mr.  Ford  himself  disprove  his  dicta: 

"There  is  that  element  of 
history  which  has  had  too 
much  attention  and  has  done 
more  harm  than  good.  There 
has  been  too  much  of  wars 
and  of  trifles,  too  much  of 
names  and  too  little  of  great 
world  movements  which  have 
had  a  distinct  cause,  purpose 
and  result.  Too  little  of  the 
great  characters  as  agencies  of 
a  power  outside  of  and  greater 
t  ban  themselves. 

"The  trouble  with  Mr.  Ford 
is  that  what  history  he  has  been 
taught  was  wrongly  taught; 
what  he  has  absorbed  has  been 
but  the  semblance,  not  the 
substance,  and  he  sweepingly 
condemns  with  an  inclusiveness 
he  does  not  mean.  In  a  recent 
magazine  article,  with  himself 
as  his  subject,  he  tells  some- 
thing of  what  he  has  done,  as 
tho  the  knowing  had  value. 
Put  it  is  history.  He  tells 
what  the  bankers  of  Xew  York 
tried  to  do  to  him,  and  how 
they  failed.     That  is  history. 

"  fie  points  out  to  young  men 

how  he  worked  for  twelve  years 

before  he  began  product  ion.  and 

asked  help  of  no  one.     That  is 

history.     Pretty  much  all  he  gave  the  interviewer,  who  wrote  the 

story,  was  of  the  past.      It   was  history,  bul   to  Mr.    Ford  it   all 

pointed  morals  of  value  to  others  in  their  lives.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Ford,  in  main  cells  of  his  mind  and  some  factors  of  his 
remarkable  personality,  is  very  much  of  a  'Peter  Pan.'  it  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  interesting  and  valuable  as  is  his 
own  history,  or  the  history  of  which  he  is  the  major  part,  equally 
valuable  contributions  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  possibly 
by  those  of  the,  to  him,  dull  and  deadly,  distant  past  when  the 
(i recks  flew  their  kites.  The  most  interesting  and  valuable  studv 
of  man  is  still  man.  and  this  will  include  the  study  of  Henry  Ford 
as  a  notable  character  of  his  period. 

"It  i-  evident,  in  entire  justice  to  Mr.  Ford  and  his  wholesale 
way  in  speaking  as  in  production,  that  he  has  his  own  definition 
of  history.  History  to  him  is  that  part  of  the  story  of  men  and 
events  of  1  hi'  past  which  to  him  has  no  interest  or  seeming  v  alue. 
He  knows  mighty  little  of  the  history  which  he  consigns  to  the 
garbage  can.  ye1  he  ranks  among  1  he  foremost  inventors  and 
industrialists  of  his  day.  lie  has  not  needed  history  to  accomplish 
all  the  wonder-  credited  to  him.  Hence  it  is  "bunk.'  all  useli  S8 
<ave.  perhaps,  the  story  of  Henry  Ford." 

The  writer  in  the  Washington  Herald  accepts  the  easy 
American  explanation  of  Mr.  Ford's  views  a-  "g |  advertis- 
ing." We  have  -ccn  Mr.  Ford  BO  tremendously  earnest  and 
self-Confident  that  he  has  believed  it  possible  to  -top  a  war  in 
his  own  way.  Then  also  he  was  called  an  advertiser.  The 
Herald  writer  hits  him  off  in  epigrams: 

"Whatever  failings  Henry  Ford  ha-,  they  are  not  a-  an  ad- 
vertiser. He  may  talk  nonsense,  but  never  bromides;  he  may 
sa.v  what  sound-  foolish,  but  it  is  always  provocative  of  retort, 
and  while  he  may  not  have  good  wisdom,  neither  ha-  h<  good 
j>lat  it  tides  ami  strut." 
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HOW  OUR  FILMS  MISREPRESENT  AMERICA 

ABROAD 


O 


UR  BEST  AMBASSADOR  ABROAD"  is  the  title 
once  given  by  a  high  official  to  a  motion-picture  siar. 
But  this  actor  appears  only  in  clean  and  healthful 
pictures,  says  the  Dearborn  Independent.  So  badly  are  we  repre- 
sented by  the  great  run  of  motion-pictures  exported  to  remote 
lands  that  the  State  Department  has  had  to  take  a  hand  in 
investigating  the  result  of  these  revelations  upon  alien  or  un- 
sophisticated peoples.  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  of  Oxford 
University  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "people  of  even  up-to-date 
nations  average  a  generation  behindhand  in  their  conception  of 
peoples  of  other  up-to-date  nations."  The  reason  is  that  people 
are  represented  to  foreigners  in  old  books,  not  in  contemporary 
ones.  Moving-pictures  are  up  to  the  minute,  however,  and  even 
surpass  it.  A  woman  in  Java  gave  up  a  projected  visit  to  the 
United  States  because  the  movies  taught  her  that  "ban- 
dits, hold-ups. 


murders  and 
risks"  of  all 
sorts  make  up 
our  daily  fare 
of  life.  Mr. 
Ford's  paper 
takes  up  the 
question  there: 

"When  edu- 
cated persons, 
like  the  woman 
in  Java,  are 
misled  by  pic- 
tures that  are 
not  per  se  ob- 
jectionable, 
what  must  be 
the  effect  made 
on  illiterate 
foreigners  In 
pictures  often 
designed  espe- 
cially for  them, 
or  by  pictures 
that  have  been 
denied  presen- 
tation in  the 
United  Stale  s? 

"There  is 
considerable 
evidence  that 
those  who  have 

promoted  our  export  trade  in  motion-pictures  in  the  main  have 
acted  on  the  principle  that  'business  is  business.'  Probably 
there  are  exceptions,  just  as  there  are  with  regard  to  the  class  of 
pictures  produced  for  domestic;  display.  But  with  a  great  number 
of  our  motion-picture  producers  the  good  name  of  their  country, 
or  even  the  safeguarding  of  the  prestige  of  the  white  race  in 
general,  has  been  of  no  concern,  that  is,  if  reports  reaching 
Washington  are  reliable.  If  the  illiterate  Hindus  of  India  will 
most  liberally  patronize  a  film  that  gives  a  false  view  of  the 
morals  of  Americans,  lei  them  have  it  If  (he  ignorant  Indians  of 
South  America  waul  pictures  reveling  in  nastine  ss,  why,  give  it  to 
them.  Such  pictures  when  made  in  the  United  States  portray  char- 
acters who  are  or  give  t  be  impression  of  being  typical  Americans, 
The  locale  is  always  domestic  The  action,  while  in  truth  fanciful, 
is  such  as  the  ignorant  and  often  1  he  intelligent  take  as  being  real. 

"The  result  is  that  the  masses,  and  in  some  degree  t ho  classes, 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  have  gained  an  impression  of  America 
and  Americans  that  is  not  merely  a  generation  behindhand — 
it  is  wholly  false.  The  effect  may  be  far-reaching,  as  the  impres- 
sions thus  gained  read  on  American  goods  of  honest  character 

and  have  mighty  weight  in  shaping  public  opinions  On  interna- 
tional Bubjects  that  are  of  immense  importance  to  us. 

'Hence  authorities  in  Washington,  acting  directly  and  through 

non-governmental  agencies,  are  giving  serious  attention  to  the 
problem.  .  .  . 

"  Iji  many  foreign  Countries  there  is  no  censorship,  or  very  lax 
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Tho  often  painted,  yet  "it  has  perhaps  never   been  more  happily  presented  in  a  more    beautiful  com 
position  of  a  linked  chain  of  lightly  swaying  dancing  figures'    as  this  of  Sargent  s. 


censorship,  and  where  there  is  censorship  the  standards  fre- 
quently differ  from  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  countries.  Much  of 
Central  and  South  America  and  a  great  portion  of  the  Far  East, 
as  well  as  other  parts  of  Asia,  afford  an  immense  'dumping 
ground'  for  the  motion-picture  producer  who  thinks  of  dollars 
only  The  publics  often  are  too  poor  to  patronize  costly  pictures; 
they  have  little  artistic  sense.  They  demand  sensationalism, 
the  crude  and  the  prurient.  Thus  old  pictures  that  no  longer  will 
'go'  in  enlightened  communities  can  still  be  sold  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  East.  Pictures  that  go  beyond  even  the  tastes  of  our 
least  critical  motion-picture  fans,  and  others  that  are  barred  by 
our  censorship  boards,  can  by  export  to  certain  foreign  countries 
be  made  profitable." 

Mr.  Aaron  Hardy  Ulm,  writing  in  the  Dearborn  Independent. 
reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  evidence  that  "more  and  worse  than 
the  'leavings'  from  our  domestic  supply  of  pictures  are  dumped 
into  certain  foreign  lands."  The  authority  for  this  is  the  theat- 
rical paper  Variety  (New  York),  quoted  to  this  effect: 

"Officials  have  learned    that   pictures  relatively   inoffensive 

from  the  pub- 
lic standpoint 
here,  when 
shown  in  other 
countries  —  in 
Latin-America, 
as  a  particular 
example — differ 
so  radically  as 
to  give  the  im- 
pression that 
America  is 
manufacturing 
pretty  raw 
stuff  just  to  get 
the  business. 

'Checking  up 
on  this,  the 
government  in- 
vestigators 
heard  in  Los 
Angeles  picture 
circles  about  a 
certain  super- 
production 
that  gave 
them  a  line 
they  wanted. 
This  produc- 
tion was  being 
'shot,'  as  the 
inside  term  is, 
double.  That 
is  to  say,  one 
set  of  views 
was  being 
taken  for  the  American  market,  another  for  the  foreign.  The 
scenes  'shot'  for  the  foreign  market,  it  was  intimated,  couldn't 
be  shown  here  without  causing  a  popular  riot. 

"The  film  in  mind  is  being  much  advertised,  or  will  be,  it  was 
declared,  as  having  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  more  than  a 
million.  Another  point  in  the  advertising  would  be,  it  was 
pointed  out,  that  more  than  a  million  feet  of  film  had  been 
taken.  Why  so  much  'footage".'  inquirers  asked,  and,  asking  this, 
hit  on  the  point  they  were  looking  up." 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  "shoot  double"  a  film  to  make  it 
Satisfactory  to  American  taste  and  acceptable  to  far  worse  tasle 
in  communities  "where  there  ain't  no  Ten  Commandments," 
observes  Mr.  [Jim.  By  changing  titles  and  shifting  scenes  an 
otherwise  acceptable  film  may  bo  rendered  highly  objectionable. 
Thus: 

"An  instance  of  this  is  believed  to  be  covered  m  a  report 
reaching  Washington  recently  from  Caracas,  Venezuela.  It  was 
written  by  an  American  business  man.  and  describes  a  film  he 
saw  displayed  under  I  he  imprimal  ur  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 

of  American   producers.     He  gave  English  translations  of  the 

titles  that  were  shown  in  Spanish  and  described  in  detail  se\eral 
of  the  scenes  which,  with  all  the  actors,  were  American  and  BO 
realistic,  that  no  ignorant  observer  could  belie*  c  1  ha  I  they  were 
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otherwise  than  typical  of  the  United  States.  You  can  understand 
the  nature  of  his  descriptions  when  told  that  the  men  in  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  headquarters,  to  whom 
the  report  was  referred  for  attention,  were  themselves  impelled 
tr>  type  all  correspondence  having  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  was 
unfit  for  the  eyes  of  their  girl  stenographers.  The  report  was 
referred  to  the  National  Association  of  the  Motion-Picture 
Industry,  which  said  it  would  he  given  attention. 

"Like  reports  have  come  from  most  Central  American  coun- 
tries, and  an  investigation  is' now  being  made  to  fix  responsibility. 
Dr.  Francis  Holley.  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics, 
which  is  assisting  in  the  investigation,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
most  of  that  particular  trouble/that  is,  the  manufacture  and 
exporting  of  outright  nauseous  films,  comes  from  adventurers 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  regular  motion-picture  industry. 
They  doctor  old  films  or  make 
new  ones  of  a  crude  kind,  he 
says,  their  transactions  being 
of' the  'fly-by-night'  sort." 

The  author  chooses  Japan 
and  India  as  countries  where 
tlie  prestige  of  America  suffers 
through  the  impressions  com- 
ing from  the  films  exported 
to  those  lands: 

"In  his  recent  book.  'Must 
We  Fight  Japan,'  Professor 
Walter  B.  Pitkin,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  says: 

"  'The  motion-picture  has, 
from  all  that  I  can  gather 
from  both  natives  and  Amer- 
icans who  have  been  study- 
ing it  in  Japan,  China  and 
India,  done  more  to  blacken 
the  reputation  of  the  white 
race  in  general  and  the  United 
States  in  particular  than  all 
the  malice  and  libel  of  the 
most  savage  anti-American 
propagandists.' 

"Yet  the  Japanese  sense  of 
decorum  is  such  that  all  'kiss- 
ing' scenes  have  to  be  deleted 
from  pictures  shown  there! 
But.  according  to  the  '  Motion- 
Picture  Yearbook  for  1920,' 
'some  of  the  very  successful 
pictures'  shown  in  Japan  were 
Kick  In,'  'Hell's  Hinges." 
'The  Slave  Market.'  'The 
Auction  Block."  'The  Barrier." 
'Tarzan.'  and  'When  a  Man 
Sees  Double.'  Those  who  have 

seen  tlie  pictures  in  question  may  judge  of  the  conception  of  the 
American  idea  they  conveyed  to  the  Japanese  mind — even  with 
'kissing'  scenes  omitted. 

"How  a  picture  that  is  nothing  but  passing  entertainment 
when  shown  in  this  country  may  convey  ideas  wholly  false  and 
dangerous  when  shown  to  Oriental  audiences  is  explained  quite 
clearly  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  British  Board  of  Motion- 
Picture   Censors  for  Bengal,    India. 

'As  is  well  known,'  it  says  in  part,  'the  question  of  the  ruin 
and  degradation  caused  by  drink  has  loomed  largely  in  America 
of  late.  The  American  producer,  in  effort  to  make  his  point, 
invariably  shows  white  men  and  women  in  exaggerated  states  of 
drunkenness.  Such  scenes  shown  to  an  illiterate  Indian  au- 
dience can  bave  no  other  effect  than  to  Lower  the  prestige  of 
the  white  woman  and  the  white  race  in  general.  The  board 
has  accordingly  been  compelled  to  be  somewhat  strict  on  that 
point.' 

'The  war  made  tlie  American  motion-picture  dominant 
throughout  the  world.  The  Government  has  looked  with  much 
favor  on  the  development  of  big  export  trade  in  pictures,  not 
so  much  because  of  its  intrinsic  return— at  the  bighest  the 
business  has  amounted  to  only  about  $8,000,000  a  year — 
but  because  of  the  incidental  advertising  of  America  thus 
afforded.  It  is  now  awakening  to  the  fact  that  much 
of  that  advertising  is  of  a  misleading  and  even  a  damaging 
kind.'" 
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THE  SAVIORS  OF  CONVERSATION 

THE  GREAT  TALKERS  of  this  world  hold  a  high 
opinion  of  one  glass — the  listeners.  One  is  led  to  sus- 
pect that  not  all  talkers  demand  intelligence  in  their 
listeners,  since  Frank  Moore  Colby  declares  in  Harper's  that  the 
ignorance  of  young  men  just  out  of  college,  and  middle-aged  men 
around  college,  and  other  men  at  any  distance  from  college," 
has  always  proven  very  agreeable  to  him.  It  probably  stamps 
him  as  a  talker.  Pie  professes  not  to  know  what  the  sociologists 
have  said  about  this  instructive  pleasure  derived  from  the 
ignorance  of  others,  but  supposes  they  have  shown  that  "upon 
this  instinct  all   human  conversation   is  founded,   modified,   of 

course,  as  civilization  ad- 
vances.'" Mr.  Colby  at  once 
puts  himself  in  a  class  opposed 
to  Air.  Edison,  and  starts  out 
to  prove  his  contention  by 
reasoning  that  brings  him  into 
strong  competition  with  Ber- 
nard Shaw.  If  his  reasoning  is 
Shavian,  however,  his  method 
is  directly  from  H.  G.  Wells,  for 
he  goes  back  to  primitive  man: 

"Now;  in  primitive  life,  as 
I  gather  from  Mr.  Ilavelock 
Ellis,  or  Mr.  Graham  Wallas. 
or  Doctor  Dreimacher,  or  Al. 
Bergson.  or  the  late  Joseph 
Deniker — or,  at  any  rate,  as  I 
gather — in  primitive  life  human 
conversation  was  exceedingly 
cruel,  began,  indeed,  as  cruelty 
in  a  modified  form.  When  the 
torture  and  killing  of  captives 
gave  way  to  the  milder  satis- 
factions of  enslavement,  men 
missed  the  rude  gayetv*  of  the 
eariiest  sport.  Talk  in  a  mea- 
sure supplied  it.  The  stronger 
talked  and  the  weaker  listened; 
the  answer,  in  the  modern 
sense,  did  not  exiit.  Conversa- 
tion was  not,  as  the  word  im- 
plies, a  turning  about;  there 
was  no  turn  about,  it  was  one- 
sided; if  two  tried  to  do  the 
talking  one  was  killed.  Among 
the  Ziugputs  conversation  was 
always  opened  by  a  blow  from 
the  bashdab  Jiterally.  husher), 
a  short,  blunt  instrument  of 
burnl  wood,  and  proceeded  entirely  de  hunt  en  la*,  the  re- 
cipient remaining  on  the  ground.  Men  listen  where  they  fall. 
says  the  ZIngpul  proverb.  Among  the  Magrubs,  the  chief  always 
carried  the  leeka-leeka  ^literally,  talk  spear),  made  of  the  tusk 
of  the  swamp  hog.  which  was  driven  through  the  fleshy  portion 
of  the  left  thigh  of  listeners  into  a  painted  post  provided  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  Goli  language  the  verb  'to  listen'  meant  lit- 
erally 'to  have  both  legs  broken'  and  the  noun  'listener'  meant 
etyinologically  'the  man  unable  to  move.'  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  the  word  'poet'  in  many  primitive  tongues  meant 
merely  the  "man  who  holds  you  down.' 

"According  to  Spickert,  ii  was  the  Chinese,  foremost  in  90 
many  of  these  early  particulars,  who  firsl  observed  that  talk 
might  proceed  without  maiming  and  who  bound  thoir listeners  to 
trees;  ami  ropes  were  used  by  the  (bulls  before  Caasar's  time. 
and  Seat  her  t  hongs  in  the  conversal  ion  of  <  rermans,  if  scholars  are 
righl  m  their  latesl  conjecture  as  to  Tacitus's somewhat  obscure 
remark  about  the  manner-  of  tlie  Inibrocatti.  It  uever  dawned 
on  any  one.  until  long  after  civilization  had  done  so.  that  any 
man  could  desire  to  know  what  any  one  else  desired  to  tell  him." 

Mr.  Colby,  following    such  expressions  as  "gripping  drama 
into  the  present,  concludes: 

"The  modern  vocabulary  of  conversational  conditions  is  the 
blood-stained  record  of  the  efforts  of  human  mind  to  defend 
it.-  inattention." 


PROTESTANTISM'S  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 


WITH  THE  WORLD  WAITING  for  Christianity  to 
lead  the  way,  the  American  Protestant  churches  are 
at  a  crisis  in  their  history  when  they  must  either 
experience  a  great  awakening,  or  fail  of  their  opportunity,  de- 
clares a  writer,  who,  after  a  long  period  of  observation,  sees 
wherein  the  churches  have  fallen  short,  and  where  full  achieve- 
ment is  possible.  As  in  the  political  field,  in  which  it  has  so  often 
been  charged  that  the  Church  at  large  failed  to  avert  war  or 
modify  its  horrors,  so  now,  because  of  confusion  of  counsel  and 
divergent  views,  the  Protestant  churches  are  criticized  for 
failing  to  settle  any  of  the  economic  and  social  problems  which 
have  stirred  the  whole  fabric  of  society.  In  spite  of  many  com- 
missions appointed  to  inquire  into  various  questions  of  indus- 
trial welfare,  writes  Rev.  James  J.  Coale  in  The  Yale  Review, 
they  "'are  no  nearer  unanimity  than  they  were  in  the  beginning." 
Minority  groups  are  aide  to  maneuver  their  denominations  into 
formal  expressions  on  industrial  wrongs  and  certain  principles 
of  reform,  "but  the  expression  may  be  given  the  lie  by  the 
practise  of  powerful  laymen,  and  the  problem  itself  denied  from 
many  a  pulpit."  Yet  the  very  fact  that  effort  has  been  made 
to  solve  the  great  problems  of  industry  inspires  the  writer  to 
believe  that,  if  it  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  demanded  by  the 
masses  crowding  about  their  doors,  Protestantism  will  ulti- 
mately emerge  into  its  rightful  position  as  a  strong  and  leading 
factor  in  civilization. 

Mr.  Coale  is  far  from  being  an  outsider  or  a  destructive  critic. 
In  fact,  he  is  now  in  charge  of  the  extension  work  of  the  Presby- 
terian Federated  Council  in  Baltimore,  and  writes  out  of  fifteen 
years  of  experience  as  a  settlement  worker  and  pastor  in  working- 
class  communities  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  He  finds  that 
when  the  Church  in  any  organic  way  moves  into  the  industrial 
field,  in  an  attempt  to  study  and  remedy  existing  wrongs,  it 
often  courts  disaster.  The  collapse  of  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement  is  cited  as  a  possible  illustration  of  this  theory,  and 
lie  tells  us:  "There  is  a  wide-spread  impression  that  if  the  Church 
wants  the  funds  from  'big  business'  to  carry  out  its  benevolent 
program,  it  must  not  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  industry."  Another 
misfortune  is  that  the  Church  in  the  city  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  in  population.  Making  due  allowance  for  mission 
work  and  institutional  churches  maintained  at  great  expense,  "a 
large  part  of  the  record  of  the  Protestant  churches  must  be  set 
down  as  a  failure,"  he  says  frankly.  Protestantism  isolates 
itself  from  a  large  part  of  the  population,  it  is  said,  because  of  its 
views  re^ardin^  property.  "  It  is  the  church  of  the  business  man 
and  represents  his  point  of  view,"  the  results  of  which  are  two- 
fold: "an  undue  adulation  of  the  wealthy  and  the  frequent  con- 
tempt and  unconcern  for  the  disinherited  and  outcast  of  our 
industrial  system  the  masses,  the  industrial  worker  who  owns 
no  property."     As  Mr.  Coale  views  its  position: 

''The  Protestant  ('hiinh  as  a  whole  seems  most  solicitous  for 
those  who  need  it  least.  It  sets  itself  to  win  and  to  hold  those 
Who  represent  property.  To  them  it  gives  itsable8l  ministers, 
for  them  it  builds  the  best  equipped  and  noblest  structures,  and 
for  them  it  provides  the  sweetest  music  by  tin  hesl  artists. 
Noting  the  exceptions  thai  mighl  be  mentioned,  surely  nobody 

will  dispute  the  trend  of  the  1'rolestant  Church's  effort  towards 
the  people  of  wealth.  It  ha-  been  true,  in  part,  hecjiuse  ihe 
church   people  have  been  the  kind  who  would  naturally  prosper, 

and  the  Church  ha-  in  many  eases  followed  them  to  the  more 
desirable  residence  districts  of  the  city  and  to  the  suburbs. 

"Ii  i-  no1  hard  to  understand  why  ihe  average  minister  is 
attracted  to  the  church  where  the  people  of  means  congregate. 
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The  intellectual  stimulus  of  leading  the  religious  thinking  of 
cultured  people,  the  association  with  those  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  and  the  means  to  get  about  the  world,  and  the 
flattering  reception  of  the  minister  as  an  intellectual  and  social 
equal  of  superior  people,  wholly  aside  from  the  increased  stipend 
and  higher  standards  of  living,  fully  account  for  the  charm  of 
such  pastorates. 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  all  Protestants  are  wealthy,  or  even 
that  all  of  the  Protestant  membership  hold  to  any  given  ethics 
regarding  property.  But  the  exceptions  do  not  destroy  the  fact, 
which  is  common  knowledge,  that  the  Protestant  Church  is  the 
church  of  people  who  have  been  on  the  whole  successful,  and  the 
average  Protestant  church  dearly  loves  those  possessing  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  success.  Holding  such  views, 
Protestantism,  as  a  whole,  tends  to  be  very  conservative  re- 
garding property.  It  is  complacent  about  the  status  quo.  Its 
God  is  the  God  of  things  as  they  are,  who  does  not  want  the 
social  order  radically  changed.  These  views  are  not  formulated; 
they  are  not  given  much  public  expression.  But  it  has  been 
almost  inevitable  that  the  Protestant  Church  to-day  should  hold 
them,  and  hold  them  with  a  certain  pride." 

Mr.  Coale  argues  that  by  such  views  the  Protestant  Church 
shuts  itself  off  from  large  elements  of  the  population,  showing  no 
great  desire  to  bring  in  the  unsuccessful,  propertyless,  unskilled 
toiler,  and  viewing  as  reprehensible  those  who  question  the 
present  social  order,  and  who  propose  something  new  in  its 
place.  Subjectively,  then,  Protestantism  "is  bewildered  by  the 
problem  presented  by  the  nation's  toilers  and  is  reluctant  to  try 
to  reach  them."  Objectively,  it  "is  exposed  to  a  volume  of 
criticism,  of  which  it  is  largely  ignorant.  Among  the  working 
classes  it  appears  as  the  apologist  for  the  existing  industrial 
order."  Its  leaders  are  well  aware  that  Protestantism  is  not 
gaining  on  the  population,  and,  continues  this  writer, 

"It  is  a  time  of  much  experiment  and  planning.  Within  the 
denominations,  there  is  a  stirring  of  forces.  An  aggressive 
program,  to  be  financed  by  enormous  budgets,  has  been  set  up 
since  the  war  in  practically  every  Protestant  body.  A  trenchant 
method  of  preaching  is  being  sought  which  will  reach  those  out- 
side of  the  church.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  the  scattered 
forces  of  the  denominations  together  for  united  effort.  The 
Interchurch  World  Movement  was  attempted  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  about  'the  great  awakening.'  That  this  is  to  be  the 
last  effort  of  the  sort  is  most  improbable.  The  benevolent 
boards  of  the  denominations  for  work  in  this  country  and 
abroad  have  long  since  formed  their  councils  for  mutual  aid  and 
conference,  and  there  is  an  incalculable  moral  force  in  American 
Protestantism  which  is  seeking  to  find  adequate  expression  in  the 
effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  world  to-day. 

"Are  the  Protestant  churches  prepared  to  face  realities?  To 
change  radically  their  attitude  toward  people?  That  attitude  is 
hard  to  define.  It  is  not  exactly  exclusiveness,  at  least  not 
consciously,  it  is  rather  a  supreme  indifference  to  people  not  of 
their  kind;  and  even  of  this  indifference  they  are  scarcely  aware. 
But  any  student  of  the  question  can  not  fail  to  see  that  there  is 
lacking  in  Protestantism  to-day  t  he  passionate  love  for  mankind 
that  characterized  the  Church,  especially  in  its  beginnings." 

So,  Ave  are  told,  it  is  as  they  heed  or  reject  the  spirit  of 
St.  Paul,  who  enjoined  Philemon  to  lake  back  his  runaway  slave 
as  a  "brother  beloved"  lhat  the  churches  will  stand  or  fall: 

"Lei  there  be  no  misunderstanding  about  this.    The  cost  of 

such  a  spirit  is  terrific,  not  in  money  merely,  but  in  the  surrender 

of  pride  and  prejudice.    When  the  Protestanl  church  is  willing 

to  pay  the  price,  it  will  become  an  efficient  instrument  for  social 
righteousness.  II  will  win  or  lose  in  America,  according  to  the 
measure  of  its  success  or  failure  in  the  American  city.  The 
harvest  truly  is  plenteous.  The  hour  for  'the  next  greal  awak- 
ening' ha-  arrived." 
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INSURING   THE   MINISTER 

THAT  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  are  as  necessary  for 
for  ministers  as  for  bricklayers  will  go  without  saying, 
and  we  may  well  believe  the  report  that  Pennsylvania 
ministers  heartily  approve  the  provision  in  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Law  of  that  State  which  places  churches  in  the 
class  with  factories,  railroads,  and  coal  mines,  and  obliges  church 
officials  to  insure  their  clergymen,  sextons,  organists,  and  parish 
workers.  The  compensation  officials  declared  we  are  told,  that 
clergymen  are  as  liable  to  meet  with  accident  in  the  performance 
of  their  pastoral  and  ministerial  relation  as  other  employees. 
So,  asks  The  Christian  Register  (Unitarian): 

"Why  should  not  all  churches  take  out  insurance  for  the 
minister?  Xo  institution  ever 
had  a  more  devoted  body  of 
servants  than  the  Church. 
Xeglect,  sinful  in  character,  is 
being  replaced  by  considera- 
tion for  the  minister's  material 
well-being,  but  the  turn  in  the 
road  has  by  no  means  been 
passed.  Far  too  many  self- 
denying  clergymen  are  still 
left  to  survive  or  perish  as 
fate  and  old  age  may  deter- 
mine. A  minister  does  not  ask 
for  distinction,  but  he  does  de- 
mand, and  justifiably,  a  posi- 
tion of  self-respect,  and  an 
old  age  guaranteed  against 
want." 

The  Church  preaches  em- 
ployment insurance  for  the 
steel  industry,  but  has  no 
employment  insurance  for  her 
own  men,  complains  The  Chris- 
tian Century  (Undenomina- 
tional). "The  Church  preaches 
old-age  pensions  for  brick- 
layers and  other  workmen,  bul 
in  most  denominations  has 
provided  only  enough  pension 
to  slow  down  the  starvation 
process  a  little."  A  living 
wage  should  mean  enough  to 
educate  a  family  of  children. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the 
minister's  salary  "does  not 
mean  anything  but  shabby 
overcoats  and  barren  book- 
shelves." If  has  been  stated 
that  the  Christian  ministry 
last  year  lost  11.000  men  "If 
these  figures  are  anywhere  near 
right,  they  show  that  we  have 
a  ministerial  walk-out.  It  is 
not  organized,  or  we  would  call  it  a  strike.''      Ironically  enough, 

"On  hundreds  of  platforms  Judge  Gary  and  other  employers 

of  labor  have  been  indicted  lor  their  sins  the  past  year.  In- 
dustry has  seemed  slow  to  make  response  to  all  these  preach- 
ments. Some  venture  to  suggesl  that  it  is  because  the  Church 
is  herself  the  meanest  of  all  employers  in  the  land, 
better  understood  by  the  case  method,  than  by  generalizations. 
The  Expositor  has  been  investigating  a  number  of  cases  of  terrible 
want  among  the  ministers  of  the  country-  '•  tells  the  story  of 
the  cheerfulest  minister  in  America,  a  man  with  a  defective 
spine,  who  can  be  out  of  bed  only  a  feu  hours  a  day.  Yet  he 
goes  on  with  his  task  and  is  blesl  in  his  ministry.  He  carries 
the  burden  of  invalidism  besides  his  greater  burden  of  poverty, 
making  bricks  day  by  day  without  straw  for  that  heartless  task- 
master, the  ecclesiastical  machine.  The  United  Brethren  have 
an  average  salary  of  $1,030  per  year  for  1,868  ministers.     I'm- 


every  man  who  receives  SI, 500  there  is  another  man  who  re- 
ceives $500.  They  have  the  device  of  securing  untrained  lay- 
men at  five  dollars  a  Sunday  to  serve  many  of  their  churches. 
T'nder  this  system  of  generous  support,  the  denomination  lost 
last  year  58  churches  and  162  ministers,  tho  the  churches  are 
double  the  number  of  ministers.  This  gives  something  of  a 
line  on  the  current   exodus  from  the  ministrv  of  the  Church.'" 


LIGHTING  THE  WASTED  WINDOWS 
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A    WINDOW   THAT  WORKS  TWEXTY-FOl'R  HOURS  A  DAY. 

A  church  window  so  il 'intimated  that  I  \ ruing  worshipers  within  and 
passers-by  outside  may  see  Its  mi  ^sage. 


iHE  PICTURED  SERMON  of  the  church's  stained-glass 
windows  is  usually  lost  to  all  but  the  Sunday  morning 
and  afternoon  congregations,  yet  the  churches  of  the 
country,  we  are  told,  have  expended  about  820,000,000  in  a  form 
of  decoration  and  appeal  which  is  effective  only  about  fifty- 
two  times  a  year.  At  night, 
because  of  the  lack  of  trans- 
mitted light,  the  windows  ap- 
pear only  as  opaque  ma 
and  are  no  more  to  the  passer- 
by on  the  street  during  the  day. 
It  was  the  realization  of  these 
facts,  writes  D.  S.  Myers  in 
The  Expositor,  that  a  church 
in  Cleveland  installed  a  special 
lighting  system  behind  a  beau- 
tiful rose  window  which  illum- 
inates it  at  night  just  as  sun- 
shine illuminates  it  during  the 
day,  and  "'makes  it  as  effective 
for  the  evening  service  as  for 
those  of  the  morning  or  after- 
noon." Since  that  time,  says 
the  writer,  several  other 
churches  have  varied  the  ar- 
rangement by  lighting  the 
windows  from  within,  so  that 
they  may  be  seen  in  all  their 
vivid  and  picturesque  coloring 
by  the  passer-by  on  the  street. 
Many  churches  have  learned 
the  value  of  electric  signs  and 
illuminated  crosses,  in  com- 
petition, so  to  speak,  with  the 
lights  of  the  "Great  White 
Way."  and  similar  sections 
in  other  cities  than  Xew 
York.  The  lighted  church 
window,  with  its  beauty  and 
its  message,  will  do  even 
more  to  keep  the  church  light 
shining  before  men.  it  is  be- 
lieved. That  the  effective- 
Qt  ss  and  sermonic  influence 
of  the  stained-glass  window  are 
real  go<  s  whhout  saying,  and  Tin  Expositor  takes  up  the  idea 
of  keeping  them  lighted  from  without  and  within  at  all  i: 
well  worthy  of  QOtice,  and  declar- 

"If  we  are  to  obey  Christ's  injunction  to  preach  the  gospe'  in 
all  the  world,  and  therefore  to  every  creature,  we  ought  to  light 
these  windows  so  that  those  passing  may  get  the  vision.  Night 
shift  men  on  their  way  to  work  would  carry  the  vision  with  them. 
'  And  it  would  be  good  ad\  ertising  for  the  church.  Some  men 
seldom  Bee  a  church  that  is  not  shut  up.  It  looks  dead.  I 
if  every  night  from  dark  until  midnight,  you  would  light  up 
the  Christ  in  your  church  windows  and  let  him  bless  the  passing 
crowd.it  would  please  Him.  for  lb  ever  loved  to  bless  and  be 
with  the  common  people  when  on  earth. 

"You  have  imprisoned  these  beautiful  ChristS  all  but  one  •  >, 
two  hours  a  week.  Liberate  them  with  light,  and  they  will 
light  tin  passing  world." 
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CHRISTIAN  REUNION  STILL  A  DREAM 

THE  MOVEMENT  towards  a  united  Christianity  pro- 
ceeds in  halting  fashion,  and  its  ultimate  success 
appears  to  depend  on  mutual  concessions  not  yet  ready 
i  >  be  offered,  and  on  a  round-table  conference  not  yet  attempted. 
Even  the  Lambeth  proposals,  from  which  so  much  had  been 
hoped,  have  uot  brought  success  calculably  nearer,  and  have  pro- 
duced no  definite  reactions.  In  the  main  they  have  been  met 
with  hesitation,  and  in  some  instances  with  coldness,  so  that 
to  the  enthusiast  for  the  realization  of  the  great  dream  of  Chris- 
tianity "the  year  has  been  disappointing."  These  proposals, 
first  mentioned  in  these  pages  in  September,  1920,  include,  it 
will  be  remembered,  acceptance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the 
record  of  God's  revelation  of  himself  to  man.  the  Xicene  Creed 
a-  a  statement  of  Christian  faith,  and  either  this  creed  or  the 
Apostles'  Creed  as  the  baptismal  confession  of  belief,  mutual 
exchange  of  commission  or  ordination,  and  the  episcopal  order. 
Much  of  the  discussion  on  the  proposals  has  been  academic, 
without  result,  we  are  told,  and  several  denominations  have 
receive  '  them  with  only  non-committal  resolutions. 

The  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference  recently  held  in 
London  was  unable  to  find  them  acceptable  until  the  Anglican 
bishops  recognize  the  validity  of  Free  Church  ordination.  The 
Presbyterians  of  the  world,  through  their  representatives  at 
Pittsburgh,  have  incorporated  the  same  idea  in  their  formal 
pronouncement,  in  which  they  declare  that  the  proposed  con- 
ference with  the  Lambeth  brethren  on  reunion  "must  be  un- 
restricted as  to  all  questions  of  ecclesiastical  order.  Further, 
its  members  are  at  one  in  declaring  their  conviction  that  there 
will  be  substantial  progress  towards  reunion  only  when  the 
conferring  churches  are  ready  frankly  to  recognize  one  another's 
church  standing  and  to  accompany  words  o  unity  by  acts  of 
unity  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  in  cooperation 
in  the  Lord's  work."  Curiously  enough,  notes  The  Christian 
Century  (undenominational)  it  is  among  people  more  widely 
variant  from  the  Episcopal  conception  of  religion  that  is  found 
more  sympathy  with  the  Lambeth  proposals.  Among  the 
Congregationalists  is  a  considerable  group  who  would  accept 
reordination.  believing  that  division  is  worse  than  the  compro- 
mises involved  in  adjustment  to  the  Episcopal  scheme.  "Bap- 
tists generally  treat  with  scorn  all  talk  of  church  union.  The 
Disciples  have  talked  union,  but  at  this  stage  in  their  evolution 
would  certainly  not  accept  the  Xicene  Creed  or  the  Episcopal 
form  of  church  government."  However,  says  this  liberal 
journal,  "it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  bishops  of  the  Episcopal 
communion  felt  that  they  had  gone  a  long  way  in  making  a 
friendly  approach  to  the  Christian  world.  To  meet  their 
warmth  and  cordiality  only  with  coldness  and  criticism  would 
he  displeasing  to  the  Holy  Spirit."  What  are  demanded  are 
frank  statements  of  difficulties,  but  at  the  same  time  the  greatest 
of  Christian  courtesy,  "Both  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
free  churches  must  continue  to  grow  before  they  find  a  basis  for 
union.  The  sacramentarianism  of  the  older  communion  must 
be  abated,  and  in  the  free  church  group  must  come  a  new  respect 
for  order  and  organization."  What  is  really  disappointing, 
believes  The  Christian  Work  (undenominat ional)  "is  that  there 
'  present  little  sign  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  any  church 
to  moderate  positions  more  suited  to  the  controversies  of  thirty 
or  three  hundred  years  ago  than  to  the  needs  of  the  modern 
world  and  the  responsibility  of  Christendom.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
universal  admission  of  the  scandal  of  the  present  disunion,  and 

there  has  been  a  hirge  extension  of  informal  di-cussions  between 

ministers  and  others  as  to  possible  ways  of  reaching  a  better 

understanding."     Shedding   minor   things, 

'The  crucial  question  which  must  l.e  faced  and  thought  out 

by  each  Church  before  any  real  advance  can  he  made  i-.  simplv 

this:     What   kind  of  unity  do  we  want'.'     It   is  widely  agreed 


that  it  must  include  large  diversity,  that  there  must  be  room  for 
great  groups  within  the  reunited  Church.  It  is  also  widely 
agreed  that  it  must  be  based  on  fundamental  principles,  rooted 
in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  life  of  the  early  Church. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  choice  must  be  made  between  two  kinds 
of  unity,  a  big  federation  or  a  big  family  circle.  Are  the  church.  » 
to  be  content  with  a  federation  which  links  them  up  to  a  certain 
point  but  which  leaves  each  group  practically  in  its  present 
position,  or  do  we  want  an  organic  unity,  linked  to  the  past 
through  the  historic  order  of  Christendom,  as  to  include  within 
its  borders  all  the  main  types  of  Christian  experience? 

"To  put  the  matter  plainly,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  work 
for  a  pan-Protestant  federation,  or  for  an  exclusive  'Catholic' 
Church,  and  there  are  those  who  think  that  a  permanent  balance 
of  power  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  is  the  best  solution. 
But  neither  of  these  great  types  of  thought  and  outlook  can  do 
without  the  other.  The  real  problem  of  reunion  is  to  connect 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  shed  all  that  is  un-Christian  on  both 
sides,  and  to  combine  both  in  a  new  and  mighty  growth.  To 
combine  historic  order  with  spiritual  liberty — this  is  the  problem, 
and  we  dare  not  shirk  it.  But  first,  hard  thinking,  and  then 
spade  work  in  all  the  churches." 

What  is  forgotten  in  all  the  well-meaning  rapprochements, 
says  The  Universalist  Leader,  "is  the  quite  obvious  fact  that  the 
Church  is  not  an  affair  of  creeds,  of  clerics  and  of  politics,  but 
of  folk.  A  church  is  a  society  of  men  and  women;  and  the 
prospects  of  union  depend  exactly  upon  the  measure  in  which 
these  men  and  women  are  eager  for  it."  Primarily,  believes 
the  Leader,  the  problem  of  union  is  a  local  problem;  "and  until 
the  spirit  of  union  spreads  into  the  local  churches,  the  men  at  the 
top  are  wasting  their  t  me  and  their  energy." 

"We  do  not  believe  that  union  will  come  through  any  kind 
of  engineering,  however  subtle  and  capable.  It  can  only  come 
through  a  reawakening  of  spiritual  life.  Unity  is  not  a  program 
but  a  vision;  it  will  be  achieved  as  a  passion,  not  as  a  paper- 
scheme.  Christians  will  unite  on  the  basis  of  a  common  ex- 
perience leading  to  a  common  worship;  and  what  the  Church 
needs  in  all  its  parts  to-day  is  a  new  quickening  of  the  essential 
Christian  experience." 


NEW  HARDSHIPS  FOR  THE  CHILD 

THE  HEAVIEST  BURDENS  of  unemployment  fall  on 
children,  according  to  the  results  of  an  investigation 
conducted  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
since,  whichever  way  the  wheel  falls,  the  child  is  injuriously 
affected.  If  the  parent  is  forced  to  call  on  his  child  for  help  in 
hard  times,  the  child  becomes  a  competitor  in  a  cheap  labor 
market;  if  the  factory  closes  down,  the  young  wage-earner  is 
thrown  on  his  own  resources  and  is  apt  to  become  a  member  of 
the  army  of  the  shiftless,  a  problem  in  itself.  There  are,  we  are 
told,  2,000,000  wage-earners  under  sixteen  in  the  United  State-. 
some  of  whom  are  working  now.  According  to  a  report  of  Owen 
R.  Lovejoy,  general  secretary  of  the  committee,  published  in  the 
New  York  Times: 

"The  employer  seeking  to  cut  costs  is  inclined  to  hire  children, 
perhaps  enabling  himself  to  dispense  with  more  expensive  help 
thereby.  In  doing  so  he  may  not  actually  decrease  the  number 
of  names  on  his  payroll,  but  he  may  let  another  man  go,  and  thai 
man  in  turn  may  find  himself  up  against  the  same  necessity  of 
calling  on  his  children  for  help.  Obviously  the  competition  in 
the  labor  market  is  increased. 

"When  a  factory  curtails  its  operations,  or  is  shut,  it    is  no! 
only  the  men  who  are  laid  off.    The  boys  and  girls  are  laid  off,  too. 
As  a  rule  they  do  not  go  back  to  school,  once  ha\  ing  left  it   to 
lo  work.     They  either  loaf  or  hunt  another  job.     Most  of  the  child 
laborers  in  the  United  States  are  in  blind  alley  occupations,  out  of 

line  for  any  adequate  vocational  training,  out  of  line  for  advance- 
ment. In  normal  times  about  half  of  them  are  regularly  em- 
ployed. The  others  are  idle  between  jobs.  This  irregularity  of 
emploj  nient  not  only  leads  to  a  heav  y  labor  turnov  er  in  the  trad, 
that  use  child  labor,  but  it  develops  in  the  children  a  habit  of 
shifting  and  of  shiftlessness.      It    is  from  such   material   that    the 

ranks  of  migrant  labor  are  recruited." 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS   O^  CAMPBELLS    SOUPS 


WlTH  TOMATO  SAUCE 


MAR  K    REGISTERED    N 


3h  Campbell  Company     f ,.  4 

CAMDEN,  N.  J., U.S.A.  ^^ 


A  dish  to  be  thankful  for! 

No  matter  how  keen  your  appetite  is,  it  will 
find  delightful  satisfaction  in  Campbell's  Beans 
— hearty,  nourishing,  tasty,  wholesome.  Help 
yourself  generously,  for  these  beans  are  slow-cooked 
and  so  easily  digested  that  you  will  find  them  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  as  well  as  enjoyable  dishes 
on  your  table.     Their  tomato  sauce  is  famous! 


12  cents  a  can 

!        :pt   in   Roc'  y   .Vountiin   S  ( 
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S.  S.  .American  Legion 
S.  S.  Southern  Cross 


_    WURR 

-   mowSdayshss 
to  South  CLmerica 

lVTEW  U.  S.  Government  passenger  ships  have 

-*^  broken  all  speed  records  from  New  York  to 

Brazil,  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine.  They  have 

cut  five  to  seven  days  from  the  voyage.  Only  11 

days  now  to  Rio  de  Janeiro — 11  sunlit  sailing 

days  on  beautiful,  luxurious  ships. 
Your  Government  TT    ,      .,  ,.  a,. 

Asks  You  to  Use  This  Under  the  operation  of  the 

J£=!£L.-     Munson  Steamship  Lines 

cefv^^WashhJton  the  Shipping  these  Government  ships  offer  speed  and  accommodations 

Board  co-operating  with  the  Munson  heretofore  unknown  in  the  South  American  Trade.    They 

Steamship    Lines    will    send   official  ,1        n  .      1  •  n       ■      rrn  rr>  .1 

information  covering  every  phase  of  «re  among  the  finest  ships  afloat.   1  hey  otter  you  the  com- 

your  trip-information  usually  ob-  forts  of  a  great  American  hotel.    American  beds  instead  of 

tained   by  davs  of  interviewing  offi-  11  ,  1       .    •       r>  _  „  j  j-    ■  tvt         1 

dais  and  ag(  nts.  bunks,  running  water,  electric  tans  and  radiators.   JNearly 
if  you  are  interested  in  a  trip  to  all  the  cabins  have  private  baths.    The  dining  salons  are  fit- 
South  America  send  the  coupon  now.  ted  with  small  tables,  like  the  dining  rooms  of  an  American 
But  if  yon  cannot  go  to  South  hotel ;   the  promenades  are  sheltered.      As.  the   result  of 

America,  clip  out  the  coupon  any-  1  1     i<>  n  •    _        .1       •*,*    «_      _   0.  1  : 

M,y  and  urge  some  friend  who  may  nearly  a  half  century  of  experience  the  Munson  Steamship 

go  to  send  it  in  at  once.  Do  this  as  Lines  have   perfected    a   splendid   service;    their   cuisine 

an  American  taxpayer.  11     j 

1  is  unexcelled. 

This  line  of  ships  brings  new  opportunities  for  the  sale  of 

INFORMATION   BLANK  .  ,      M\     .,      f        •   4.  -4.  u  u    4.4.  4    ,.;^„ 

„.   .        ,  .    ,,    /r  ..  ,,  ■  American  goods.  J  o  the  tourist  it  brings  better  opportunity 

JO  be  B0nt  IO  the    I  .   S.    dun  rinin  lit  ,  <?  .  1  •         o  I         »  » 

at  Washington,  />.<'.  for  a  luxurious  trip  to  historic  and  scenic  South  America, 

To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  _,. 

Information  Desk  2418.  WashinUton.  D.  C.  1  lie   IleXt   SaillllgS   are  ', 

Please  send   the   I'.  S.  (Jovernment  Booklet,  also       I  c   c    HIIROM  n#»*»  11 

roi  am  cia«  d  lecoiuiciaH  d  third cia.«a.    |  &-  *  HUKy^^; ,;,, :.,,  ;„;,,  ;,,;.,,;,,,•    ucc- 

I    run  considering  B   trip  to   South   America   □  S.S.AMERICAN  LEGION Jan.   5 

Europe  D  The  Orient  □.     I  have  definitely  de-  I                                                        Vein,  ilfiOOtons,  lat  and  3d  clasa 

cided  to  go  D  uncertain  O  merely  a  powibilityD.  S.  S.  SOUTHERN  CROSS Jan.  19 

If  I  go  date  will  Ik;  about  _  Veto,  11,000  tons,  1st  and  .;</  class 

GolngaloneOwithwifeD  children  Dwithother  **  ASOhSfi00'tOnt:  lk,  id  'and  id  ctew"    '  FCb'2 

inlults  D.  I  '  '        ' 

,,     „  rortnightly  thereafter 

My  ,\  a  me b       J 

Mi/ sin  it  Wo  orRJT.D '''"'"  BcoomModat&ont  address  the 

„ otaie I         Munson  Steamship  Lines,  67  Wall  Street,  New  York 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 
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THE    PRESIDENT    HONORS   THE     UNKNOWN    SOLDIER. 
Pinning  on   his  bier  the  Congressional   Medal  of  Honor    and  the   Distinguished   Service  Cross. 


THIS  department  is  devoted  this  week 
to  tributes  to  the  Unknown  Soldier. 
Many  poems  of  merit  on  this  theme  will 
doubtless  reach  our  desk  after  these  pages 
go  to  press.  But  we  give  our  first  choice 
and  omit  individual  comment,  letting  them 
speak  in  their  own  behalf : 

NOVEMBER  11TH 

By  Frank  E.   Campbell 

This  day  three  years  ago 

The  war  cannons  hushed 

Their  raucous,  blasting  cries  .  .   . 

This  day  in  Washington 

One  who  fell  .   .   .  mid  pomp 

Ceremonial  lies  .   .   . 

On  earth  'tis  said  by  folk 

YVho  see  not  Heaven  high 

Unknown  is  this  soul's  name      .  . 

But  High  where  angels  sing. 

They  do  in  voices  golden 

This  great  "  Unknown "  acclaim  .   .   . 

— From  the  New  York  World. 

ON  THE  COMING  OF  OUR  UNKNOWN 
HERO 

By   Roland  Burke    Hennessy 
O  deep  Atlantic,  he  thy  gentler  self! 

Let  no  rough  anger  stir  thy  furrowed  breast. 
For  on  thy  bosom  comes  ;i  precious  freight — 

Our  own  dear  dead  we  bring  for  lasting  rest 

O  heavens,  he  stilled  thy  earth-resounding  wrath! 

Weep  not  when  comes  our  lad.  let  no  tears  run; 
Let  all  thy  face  he  wreathed  in  fairest  guise 

In  thine  most  glorious  mood    shine  down.  ()  Sun! 

O  kin  of  him  who  comes,  stand  still  and  bared! 

No  outcry  make,  nor  unbrave  sorrow   show 
Be  glad  and  smile — that   he  is  home  once  more; 

Fear  not  that  God  will  fail  to  let  him  know  ' 
—  Prom   llie  New   York  Slur 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  UNKNOWN 
SOLDIER 

By  Vilda  SaUTAOK  Owens 

They  are  bearing  him  home  through  the  old  Vir- 
ginia \  alley. 

Home  to  the  hill  where  a  Nation's  heroes  sleep; 
Hushed  are  the  hosts  that  honor  his  silent  passing. 

Hushed  is  their  grief  and  deep. 


Lower  him  tenderly;  vex  not  his  gentle  dreaming: 
Pillow  his  head  on  the  kindly  loam  of  France. 

So  shall  his  sleep  be  the  sweeter,  feeling  thy  near- 
ness. 
Land  of  the  Great  Romance! 

Souls  of  the  mighty  fallen  stand  at  attention. 

Sheridan  riding  his  shadowy  steed  of  fame; 
Heroes  of  Gettysburg,  Shiloh  and  grim  Shenan- 
doah. 

Scorched  in  the  battle  flame, 
A  hundred  score  of  lads  whose  bodies  were  taken 

Maimed  from  the  fields  where  the  red  Rappa- 
hannock runs 
Nameless  as  he.  yet  honored  as  he  is  honored: 

All  of  them  Mothers'  Sons! 

He  is  the  youth  of  America,  taken  untimely: 
s>  mhol    of  countless   thousands  who   perished 
young: 
Sinew  and  bone  of  a  Nation,  crusht  in  the  mak- 
ing: 
The  poet,  his  song  half  sung. 
You,  w  ho  dwell  in  a  Liberty  bought  by  his  passing. 

It   is  your  Son.  your  Brother  is  buried  here. 
Pause  for  a  moment,  forgetting  the  day's  occupa- 
tion. 
Offer  a  prayer — a  tear! 

— From  the  N<w  York  Times. 

UNKNOWN  ? 
By  Abthdb  <  ii  v i'\i  \\ 

I  have  come  back  to  my  mother's  land — 

I  was  long,  too  long.  away. 
She  shades  her  eyes  with  a  blue- veined  hand 

In  the  sunlit  upland  day 
And  looks  at  my  saddle,  my  horse,  my  gun — 

For  my  haunts  were  not  the  strown. 
M>  Western  mother  has  murmured:     son!" 

so  why  am  1  called  Unknown? 

I   nave  come  hack  to  mj   mother's  land. 

Where  the  yellow    pine  glades  are: 
The  cypress  flutters.  Ii\    warm  breeze  fanned. 

And  the  rose  seent   Moats  afar: 
There-  a   plash  of  oars  on  quiet   streams 

And  a  bright-hued  bird  has  flown 
Like  those  that  colored  my  youthful  dreams 

Ere  they  called  me  the  Greal  Unknown, 

l  have  come  back  to  my  mother's  land. 

Where  the  surf's  like  distant   drums. 
Anil  the  Balling  craft    make  bright    the  -Hand 
And  a  kindly  neighbor  comes — 


For  such  is  the  way  of  the  village  folk 

When  a  woman  is  left  alone. 
It's  of  me  they  talk,  when  she  doffs  her  cloak, 

So  why  am  I  called  Unknown? 

For  I  belong  to  them — Mothers  All — 

From  the  seas  to  the  plains  of  sage. 
From  the  hills  that  rock  to  the  snowslide's  fall 

To  the  desert  gray-lined  with  age. 
And  my  tomb  shall  vibrate  with  messages 

All  couched  in  that  mother  tone 
Which  stirs  the  heart.     Ah.  then,  who  says 

That  1  have  returned  Unknown'.' 

— From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

THE  UNKNOWN 

By  Harry   Kemp 

Here,  under  sacred  ground. 

The  Unknown  lie- 
Dumb  be  the  earth  around 

And  dumb  t  he  skies 
Before  His  laureled  Fame — 

Yea.  let  sublime 
Silence  conduct  His  Name 

Unspelled,  till  Time, 
Mowed  with  eternity. 

i  .oes  back  to  God, 
Abandoning  earth  to  be 
At  life's  last  exequy 

Man's  tinal  clod    .    .   . 

Hire    under  sacred  ground, 

The  Unknown  lie- 
Dim  armies  gather    round 

His  saci  i 
Kings.  Princes,   Presidents 

At  lest   His  worth  : 
The  Generals  bow  before 

II  is  starry  cart  h  ; 
In  the  World's  heart   inscribed 

H  i-  love,  his  fame — 
He  leads  i  he  (  'aptains  w  ith 

Bis  1  'nknow  n  Name! 

—  From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

THE  "UNKNOWN"  DEAD 

Hi    Jons    I'     Kathom 

The  "unknown"  dead?  Nut  bo;  we  know  him  well. 

Who  died  for  us  on  that  red  soil  of  France; 
YVho  faced  the  fearful  shock  of  gas  and  shell. 
And    laughed    at   death    in    some   bloodstnwn 
advance. 
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SOUNDING   TAPS  OVER  THE   SOLDIER'S   GRAVE 

The  moment  after  the  body  had  been  lowered. 


Nameless,  in  truth,  but  crowned  with  such  a  name 
As  glory  gives  to  those  who  greatly  die: 

Who  marched,  a  simple  soldier,  with  the  flame 
Of  duty  bidding  him  to  Calvary. 

He  is  all  brothers  dead,  all  lovers  lost. 

All  sons  and  comrades  resting  over  there; 
The  symbol  of  the  knightly,  fallen  host. 
.    The  sacred  pledge  of  burdens  yet  to  bear. 

Mangled  and  torn,  for  whom  we  pray  today. 
Whose   soul    rose   grandly    to    God's    peaceful 
throne. 
Leaving  to  us  this  quiet,  shattered  clay, 

Silent  and  still — unnamed — but  not  unknown. 
— From  the  Providence  Journal. 

THE  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER 
ARMISTICE  DAY  AT  ARLINGTON 

By  Granti.ano   Rtce 

"  The  prayers  of  the  faithful  tjo  up  to  heaven 

unceasingly." 

The  wind  to-day  is  full  of  ghosts  with  ghostly 

bugles  blowing, 
Where  shadows  steal  across  the  world,  as  silent 

as  the  dew. 
Where  golden   youth   is   yellow   dust,   by   haunted 

livers  flowing 
Through  valleys  -where  the  crosses  grow,  as  harvest 

w  heal   is  growing. 
And  only  dead   men  sec  the  line  that    passes  in 

review. 

The  gripping  Clay  once  more  gives  way  before  the 

Mighty  Mother 
Who  waits  with  everlasting  arms  to  guard   hei 

sleeping  sons 
And   lonek    males   in   silent    fields  call   out    to  one 

anol  her 
The  story  of  an  empty  grave,  where  each  has  lost  a 

brot  her, 

Who  lakes  the  long,  long  trail  at  last  beyond  the 

rusting  guns. 

l.inlh    the  easl    wind   brought    hi  in   home  to   ineel 
the  SOUth  wind  sighing. 

Softly   the  north  wind  breathes  his  name  thai 

none  of  us  may    know 
For  onlj  those  who  fell  with  him,  out  in  the  dark- 
ness Ij  ing. 

tan     tell     hi-     COmpanj      or     rank,    and    they     are 

unreplj  Ing, 
each  dreams  on  through  summer  dawns  or 
win  i       now. 

Nameless    and   yet    how   gallantly   he  faced   the 
'  ing  t  bunder 

Where    names    y,  ere    less    Ihan    sl,irdn-t     ;,  .    I  1 1  < 

crashing  steel  swepl  bj 
To  >  oil  of  1  hose  '  hi    night  squad 

spaded  under. 
Clod    upon   elod.    beneath    the   sod    thai    time   .dour 
may  sunder. 

lb  id  where  the  wind-blown  grasses  stir  beneath 

an  alien  sky. 


He'll  miss,  perhaps,'  the  poppy  blooms  that  sway 

above  the  clover. 
But   rose-red   wreaths   of  Arlington   bend   low 

above  his  dreams. 
The  reveille  at  dawn  is  done,  the  slogging  hikes 

are  over, 
Where  out  the  friendly  lanes  of  home,  a  gay  and 

careless  rover, 
His  wild,  free  spirit  seeks  the  hills  and  haunts 

the  singing  streams. 

No  more  he  moves  by  Meuse  or  Aisne,  some  shell- 
swept  river  wading, 
No  marching  orders  call  him  from  his  rough- 
hewn  granite  grave. 

And  when  at  dusk  we  hear  far  off  the  eerie  drum- 
taps  fading. 

What   hallowed  spot  holds  more  than  this,  with 
spectral  lines  parading 
Blood  of  our  blood,  dust  of  our  dust,  "the  ashes 
of  our  brave"? 

There  will  be  tears  from  watching  eyes,  where  rain 
and  mist  are  blended, 
There  will  be  heartache  in  the  lines  where  gold- 
starred  mothers  wait. 

But  where  the  great  shells  fall  no  more,  what  vision 
is  more  splendid 

Than  peace  along  the  once-scarred  fields,  the  last 
red  battle  ended, 
Peace  that  he  helped  to  bring  again  above  the 
twilight  gate? 

Let   valor's  minstrel  voices  sing  his  fame  for  future 

pages. 
But  when  the  starless  darkness  comes  and  the 

long  silence  creeps, 
When    blossom    mists   of  spring   return    or    winter 

torrent  rages, 
Write  this  above  his  nameless  dust,  to  last  beyond 
t  he  ages. 
"  Safe  in  the  Might  y  Mother's  arms  an  Unknown 
Soldier  sleeps." 

—  Prom  the  New  York   Tribune. 

ARMISTICK 
By  Charles   Bi  xton  Going 

//o//  close  the  white-ranked  crosses  crowd. 
Beneath  the  Flag  which  scans  to  be 

A  soaring,  hovering  glory-cloud 
On  lily-fields  of  Calvary! 

( )urs.  ours  they  are  - 

Those   dear,    dead    knights    who    won    the    Golden 

Star, 
On    far    French    hills,    here    in    our   churchyards 

lying, 

Or  in  wars  wildest  wreckage    still  unround 

In  those  torn,  pi  I  eons  fields  w  hich  t  he>  .  in  d\  ing. 

Have  for  us  all  forever  sancl  Ifle  I 
We  cannot  hallow  more  thai  holj  ground; 

All  glory    WO  would   give  them    pales  beside 

The  eternal  splendor  of  those  men,  who 

i  houghl 
Bui  of  tin-  sacred  cause  for  n inch  thej 

fought. 


And  now,  the  battles  done, 

They  who  gave  all,  'tis  they  alone  who  won. 

In  their  great  faith  there  was  no  dark  misgiving ; 

They  saw  no  base  self-seekers  don  the  mask 
Of  high  ideals,  to  batten  on  the  living. 

Their  vision  was  a  world  secure  and  just 
Won  by  their  victory — their  only  task 

To  crush  one  hideous  foe;  and  in  that  trust 
They  sped  with  eager  feet,  and  paid  the 

price. 
Unstinting,  of  the  last  great  sacrifice. 

That  faith  they  hold. 

The  peace  for  which  they  battled  was  pure  gold. 
And  in  their  splendid  zeal  they  died  unshaken. 

Knowing  such  sacred  beauty  fills  their  sleep, 
Shall  we  yet  mourn,  or  wish  they  might  awaken 
To  find  the  golden  peace  so  far  debased? 
Should  we  not  rather  pray  that  they  may  keep 
Their  shilling  vision  spotless,  undeface  I. 
LTntil  the  world,  repentant  and  redeemed, 
Grow   to    the    measure   of   the   one    .hey 
dreamed? 

So  let  them  rest. 

They  gave  for  us  their  dearest  and  their  best; 
They  keep  the  holiest.     Yet  for  their  giving 

Our  fittest  tribute  is  not  grief  and  tears. 
But  the  same  ardent  vision  in  our  living 

As  that  which  shone,  compelling,  in  their 

eyes 

Incowed  by  Death  and  all  his  dreadful  fears. 

Then,  when  at  last  these  glorious  dreamers 

rise. 

The    world    we    keep    for    them    might 

almost  seem 
The  living  substance  of  their  lofty  dream! 

How  white  the  crosses — while  and  small! 
With  what  proud  lore  the  Flag  appears 
To  mother  theml  .  .      And  then  it  all 

Ii  blurred  by  Hie  insistent  tears. 

— From  the  New  York  Times. 


EPITAPH  FOR  THE  UNKNOWN 
SOLDIER 

By  Annette  ECorn 

Within    this    n.it  ion-hallow  ed    tomb 

An    unknown    soldier   lies    asleep. 

Symbolic  comrade  of  all    those 

Who,   on   the  land,   on  sea.   in  air. 

In   t  hat   red  deal  h  across  the  seas. 

Sealed    with    their    blood    the    sacred    truths 

For  which  our  country  ever  stands: 

That    righteousness   is   all    the  law 

That  justice  is  true  government   - 
Man's  liberty    the  gift   of  Go  I 
in  memory  or  the  faith  thej  kept. 

Here  through   the  ages  all   the  land 
\,   honor  guard  on    watch   will   stand! 

— From  the  Washington  Star. 
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Friction  — 

the  unseen  enemy  of  production 
in   your  plant 


for  Lower  Production  Costs 

Your  Machinery  is  willing*  Are  you? 


17VERY  ENGINE,  every  ma- 
*-'  chine,  every  bearing  in 
your  plant  should  be  ready  to 
do  its  best  work. 

Its  best  work  is  possible  only 
through  continuous  use  of  the 
most  efficient  lubricants  you 
can  buy. 

The  connection  between 
production  costs  and  correct 
lubrication  is  direct  and  abso- 
lute. 

I. 

Friction  steals  power  which 
your  engines  and  machines  are 
supposed  to  develop  and  use, 

II. 

When  you  reduce  friction,  your 
machinery  forthwith  puts  more 
power  into  your  production. 


III. 

Correct  Lubrication 
and  nothing  but  cor- 
rect lubrication  will 
cut  down  this  friction 


r&GBfl* 


If  you  will  supply  each  one 
of  your  engines  and  machines 
with  the  correct  oil  for  its  in- 
dividual needs,  its  work  will  be 
easier  and  the  power  you  pay 
for  will  be  more  productive. 

Our  nearest  branch  can  put 
before  you  definite  lubricating 
recommendations  based  on 
more  than  50  years'  expe- 
rience in  manufacturing  and 
in  applying  correct  lubricants 
to  mechanical  equipment 
throughout  the  world.  Stocks 
are  carried  in  principal  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

Every  day  that  you  deny 
your  plant  the  full  economies 
of  correct  lubrication,  you  pay 
for  the  delay.  The  penalty 
comes  under  the  head  of 
Operating  Costs. 

You  know  the 
pressure  of  high 
production  costs. 
Are  you  interested 
in  lowering  them? 


Lubricating  Oils 

A grade  for  each  type  of  service 


VACUUM     OIL      COMPANY 


For  Lower 
Production  Costs 

Steam  Cylinders 

Gargoyle  Steam  Cylinder  Oils  minimize 
power  losses  and  undue  wear  in  steam  cylin- 
ders the  world  over.  No  other  steam  cylinder 
oils  are  so  widely  endorsed  by  engine  builders. 
The  well-known  Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil 
600-VV  and  several  other  Gargoyle  Lubricating 
Oils  are  specially  manufactured  for  cylinder 
and  valve  lubrication  to  meet  conditions  in 
all  types  of  Steam  Engines.  Steam  Pumps. 
Steam-driven    Compressors.  Locomotives,  etc 

Turbines 

A  worry  of  every  turbine  operator  is  sludge. 
Cargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils  are  manufactured  and 
especially  treated  to  meet  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  turbine  lubrication.  These  oils  sep- 
arate readily  from  moisture  and  impurities 
and  thus  provide  remarkable  freedom  from 
sludge. 

Internal  Combustion  Engines 

The  severe  lubricating  requirements  of  gas 
engines,  Diesel  engines  and  oil  engines  are 
scientifically  met  by  Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils. 

Compressors  and  Vacuum  Pumps 

Correct  lubrication  is  of  unusual  importance  in 
compressor  work.  Carbon  in  the  air  cylinder 
ttas  sometimes  caused  explosion.  Cargoyle 
D.  T.  E.  Oil  Heavy  Medium  is  made  espe- 
cially to  minimize  carbonization.  It  is  correct 
for  air  or  gas  compressors  and  vacuum  pumps. 

Bearings 

A  wide  range  of  Cargoyle  Bearing  Oils  is 
provided  to  meet  all  specific  operating  condi- 
tions of  engines  and  machines  involving  size, 
speed,  pressure,  temperature  and  lubricating 
methods. 

*       *       * 

THROUGH  our  nearest  branch  or  dis- 
tributor, we  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  in 
selecting  the  correct  Cargoyle  Lubricating  Oils 
for  use  throughout  your  entire  plant. 

Stocks  are  carried  in   principal   cities 
Ihroughcul  the  country. 

Domestic  Branches: 

New  York  (Stain  Office)     Chicago 

Boston  Detroit 

Philadelphia  Indianapollt 

Pittsburgh  Minneapolis 

Buffalo  Urs  Moines 

Kochrster  Kansas  City.  Kan. 

Albany  Dallas 


.is         The  Literary  l)i»<>.st  far   Voi 

WHO   IS   THIS    THAT   COMETH    WIT 

BL<  >ODSTAINED  G  \RMKNTS.' 

Ji\    Mart    L    D    MaoFariand 

Soldier,  what  your  name' 

Whence  jour  forbears'. 
Were  they  from  vaunted  ones  of  earth. 
Or  were  the;  lowly  anil  obscure? 
What  was  your  life"     Did  you  walk 
In  noble'  lialis  of  learning,  <>'•  follow  plow 
Through  brown,  sweet-smelling  furrows" 
What  looked  you  like'*      Was  your 
Young  body  spare  or  generous  of  girth" 
Had  you  eyes  of  laughing  hazel 
»)r  of  a  quiel  gray? 

Were  you  strong 
To  suffer,  or  :lid  you  shrink  from  pain 
And  needs  must  summon  all  your  powers 
To  help  you  bear  the  cruel  hurt  of  war" 

What  knowledge  have  we  of  you — save  that 
Once  some  clear,  young  mother  bore  you. 
Clasped  you  to  her  breast  in  rapture. 
Some  glad  father  took  you  in  his  arms 
And  thrilled  <o  know  that  you  would 
Wear  his  name  and  one  day  hold  his  hand 
And  with  beginning  steps  walk  by  his  side! 
What  dreams  attended  on  your  coining — 
Here  was  a  man-child  who  might  live 
To  show  the  world  what  could  be 
The  measure  of  a  man 
Even  so  was  it  to  be:  And  yet. 
Mow  different  from  the  dreams 

Know  we  naught  else  of  you.  our  Soldier? 

Yes' 

Proudly  know  that  you  were  not  a  slacker. 
Know  that  when  you  heard  the  bugle-cait 
You  answered.  "  I  am  here.'' 
Bared  your  breast  to  take  the  blow 
\ inied  at  your  country's  life 
And  for  that  life  exchanged  your  own 
What  need  we  more  to  know? 

You  arc  not  one  alone, 

<  >  quiel  sleeper,  lying  here, 

You  are  every  lad  who  heard  the  call 

\nd  heeded  not  of  self ,  but  for  country 

I  And  for  me  your  grateful  debtor). 

Gave  that  which  all  men  everywhere 

Have  ever  counted  dearest. 

We  cannot  honor  you  tho  we  give  you  now 
Far  more  than  your  imagination  ever  sought . 
It  is  you  who  honor  us,  forevermorc. 

— From  the  "Washington  Star. 

IN  ARLINGTON 
By  Edna  Mkad 
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Does  he  lies  gladly  in  the  earth  of  home 
To-night,  beneath  his  weight  of  fame  and  flowers'.' 

And  is  his  sleep  secure? 
Have  the  proud  hearts  who  left  him  there  to  rest 
Turned  back  to  living  humbly,  with  a  vow 

So  deep  it  must  endure'.' 

He  went  BO  honestly  to  death!     Can  they 
Dare  to  forget  the  need  of  honest] 

And  wreck  To-morrow   with  their  pet  I  v  fears. 
sn  thai  his  happy  ghosl  must  some  day  rise 
To  look  with  bitterly  accusing  eves 

On  a  vast  ruin  of  the  Future's  years? 

If  so,  they  made  bm  mocker}  and  pla> 
<  >f  honor  and  its  wearer  yesterday. 

From  the  New  York  Times 


"SI  PREME  SACRIFICE"  m  M\ 
si  v.  vi  mi:  TOMB 

<)  valiant  hearts,  who  to  your  glory  came 
Through  dust    and  conflict    and   through   battle- 

flame; 
Tranquil  you  lie.  your  knightly  virtue  proved 

Your  memor\   hallowed  in  the  land  VOU  loved 

Proudlj  you  gathered,  rank  on  rank  to  war, 
\s  who  had  beard  God's  message  Brora  afar 
\li  you  hail  hoped  for.  all  you  had,  you  gave 
To aave mankind     j ourseri ps  you  scorned  to  save 

Splendid  you  passed    the  great  surrender  made 

Into  the  light  thai  never re  shall  fade; 

op  youi  contentment  in  that  blest  abode, 


em 

II      I u  yeare  ago,  as  earth  lay  stark  and  still, 

Rose  a  loud  cry  upon  a  lonely  hill. 

While  m  the  frailty  ef  our  human  clay  . 

Christ,  our  Redeemer,  passed  the  self-same  way. 

Still  stands  His  cross  from  that  dread  hour  to  this 
Kike  some  bright  star  above  the  dark  abyss. 
Still  through  the  veil,  the  victors  pitying  "yes 
Look  down  to  bless  our  lesser  Calvaries 

These  were  His  servants,  in  His  steps  they  trod 
Following  through  death  the  martyr'd  sons  ot  God; 
Victor.  He  rose,  victorious,  too.  shah  rise 
Thej  who  drink  his  cup  of  sacrifice 

<>  risen  Lord,  O  Shepherd  of  our  dead, 

Whose  cross  has  brought  them  and   whose  stall' 

has  led — 
In  glorious  hope  their  proud  and  sorrowing  land 
Commits  her  children  to  Thy  Gracious  Hand. 

THE  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER  SPEAKS 

By  Joseph  Ruffneh.  Ir 

Unknown  I  lie  among  historic  dead 

A  nameless  tiling,  returned  to  dust  from  whence 

I  came. 
A  mystery  sealed  within  a  leaden  ease. 
Inanimate,  a  testimony  of  War's  shame 
I'nknown.  yet  honored  with  those  who  bore 
Medals,  or  wore  the  star  of  generals  on  their  braid. 
Whose  fame  and  deeds  are  very  household  words. 
And   thus  among  this  noted  company  my   poor 
'     remains  are  laid. 
I'nknown.   save  to  a  soul   that   watches   o'er  the 

mound 
Where  what   is  earthly   of  me   has   been   placed 

there. 
Memorialized  by  state  and  nation  I  am  laid  away. 
\\\  six  feet  of  earth — each  living  mortal's  share. 
1  nknown.    a   captain's   bar   my    shoulders   never 

knew 
Nor  major's  leaf  glittered  from  a  war-stained  sun. 
Perhaps  I  wore  a  chevron  on  my  arm 
But  ornaments  of  rank — -1   fear   that    there    were 

none. 
I'nknown,  just  a  doughboy  or  mayhap  marine. 
I  gave  my  body  that  the  land  1  loved  might  live, 
Ah,  God,  what  more  could  I  or  even  Christ  have 

done, 
What  save  this  poor  tiling  had  I  to  sacrifice  or 

give? 
Unknown,  I  am  honored  by  the  land  I   sought  to 

serve  and 
Buried  with  the  pomp  that  monarchs  never  knew. 
Worshipped  by  all  the  people,  from  sea  to  sea. 
And  yet  I'm  only  one  of  countless  few' 
I'nknown,  my  buddies  lie  in  Flanders  Fields 
Or  'neath  the  skies  of  Brittany,  gleaming  blue. 
So,  unknown  tho  I  am,  I  ask  the  land  for  which  I 

died. 
Not  to  forget  them,  but  to  give  them  glorj  .  too' 
— From  the  Walla  Walla  Bulletin 


LADS  OF  THE  GOLDEN  STAR 

By  Lohena  Davison  Chakfkk 
(Dedicated  to  Uw  son) 
You  left  us  in  life's  early  morning. 

\\  hen  the  call  came  so  clear  from  afar, 
For  you  it   was  eternity's  dawning. 

Brave  lads  of  the  Golden  star. 
Life  held  t<:  you  hands  rich  with  promise. 

Love  waited  your  manhood   to  bless 
Hut   bravelv    you  followed   the  banner 

To  the  land   lying  crush!    and  distrest. 

With  life-blood  you've  written  your  storj 

tin    the    poppy-Strewn    meadows    afar. 

\n  tribute  can  add  to  your  glory, 
Brave  lads  of  tin-  Golden  Star, 

Now    Hie  Great    Captain's  banner  enfolds  you 
He'll    lead    you    where   still    waters   (low. 

No  longer  the  Strife  and   the  conflict, 

But    His  peace,  perfect   peace,  you  shall  know 

CH0R1  S 

Oh.   laddies  of  the  little  star. 

Once  blue,  now  turned  to  Hold. 
I  lo    you    know    up   there-    m    heaven    fair 

You're  our  own  lads,  jusl   as  of  old  ' 

Sever  shall  you  be  forgotten,  tho'  the  pathwaj 
stretches  afar. 

Will     meet     you     al     last      when     life  s     i  n,  \ 

is  past, 

I  ).   (i  lads  of  the  Golden  Star 


REQUIESCAT  IN  PACE 
Uv  W    H    Calqett 

Sleep  on  in   peace,   my   unknown  soldier  brave' 
A  nation  touched  by  valiant  deeds  displayed 

To-day  in  reverence  gathers  at  your  grave. 
As  tribute  to  the  sacrifice  you  made! 

And  while  you  sleep  a  torn  and  bleeding  world. 

Distorted,  crazed  and  weary  of  the  strife. 
In  saneness  comes  with  flags  of  trace  unfurled, 

To  arbitrate  in  conference  for  its  life' 

God  grant   the  spirit  of  those  such  as  you. 

Who  gave  their  all  that  freer  men  might  live. 
Will  guide  the  ruluigs  of  the  conclave  through. 

And  cause  the  most- self-centered  there  in  give' 

Then,  in  such  case,  those  peoples  bowed  in  grief, 

Disconsolate  of  happiness  again. 
Will  rise  once  more,  convinced  in  their  belief 

That  neither  He  nor  you  have  died  in  vain! 
— From  the  Washing! on  Stat 

UNKNOWN 

By  Frederic  T   CaroO&e 

No  floral  tribute,  wreath  or  cross. 

No  cold  and  graven  shaft  of  stone. 
Need  grace  the  final  resting  place 

Of  him  who  passes  as  I'nknown. 
A  thousand  feet  might  pass  him  by. 

With  none  to  claim  the  loyal  slain. 
And  yet  an  e'er-enduring  Cod 

Has  marked  his  grave  upon  the  plain. 

The  golden  sun  and  silver  star 

Each  in  his  turn  shall  guard  his  bier 
And  heav'n's  rain  shall  be  the  tears 

That  fall  in  sorrow,  year  on  year. 
The  rumbling  thunder  of  the  storm 

Shall  be  the  echo  of  the  charge 
The  somber  grandeur  of  the  clouds 

The  spirit  of  the  smoke  barrage. 

Hei ween  the  twilight  and  the  dawn. 

Unheard,  yet  with  celestial  tongue, 
The  name  that  has  been  lost,  in  war 

Upon  tho  sighing  wind  is  sung. 
Unknown!     Not  so,  for  angel  hands 

Shall  point  in  glory  from  the  skies 
Toward  the  humble  sepulchre, 

And  Fame  shall  say.  "  Here  Valor  liesf" 

— From   the   Washington    Star. 

THE  UNKNOWN  SOLDI E I? 

By  O.  R.  Howard  Thomson 

If  he  had  known,  when  shrilled  the  cry  for  aid. 

Not  quite  enough  it  was  for  him  to  die 
That  on  his  crumbling  shoulders  should  be  laid 

The  lasi  indignity — 

Eternal  namelessness — think  you  that  he 

Had  flinched;  had  on  the  wharf  sedge  si  a  v  ed  his 

reel : 

Turned  back  to  lifo,  garbed  in  the  witcherv 
Of  Spring's  allurement — passing  Sweet? 

N'ay.  he  had  smiled  and  stormed  toward  the  goal. 

The  more  determined  in  his  high  emprise: 
For  liberty  was  as  a  flame  within  his  soul. 

As  light  unto  his  eyes. 

ti  unknown  soldier,  let  rao  brave  flags  fling. 

Not  at  half-mast,  but  in  the  tipper  air; 
For  thy  great  soul  1  would  have  armies  sing. 

Triumphal  trumpets  blare 

From  the  Philadelphia  Public  i.<<i<i<< 

OUR  I'NKNOWN  SOLDIER 

liv  Virginia  Ni  lson  Parmer 

The  shrine  al   Arlington  Is  now   your  tomb. 
0    nameless    Hero.    and.    in    honoring    >ou 
OtUf  COUntrj    honors  all   her   heroes   who 
Laid  down  their  lives  to  slay  the  darker  doom 
For  Freedom's  torch  was  Bick'rlng  into  gloom. 

Stedfast  you  fought  against  Che  vicious  view 

Thai     Libert]    existed    for    the   few. 
Thai  Justice  was  a  whim  on  one  man's  loom 

Unknown   and  dead,   yet    with  a   living  fame 

JTOur  valor,   that   Oi   thousands,  thrills  the  SOU) 
I'o    Hale     B    Stranger;    new    tO   War's  dread   claim. 

you  reached  and  ever  hold  the  highest  goal 
In  peace  rest  in  your  tomb,  you  make  u  great, 
Ybat  spirit,  not  these  Btones,   inspires  our  Slate 
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GENASCO 
LINE 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

(For  streets  and  roofs) 
Standard  Trinidad 

Built-Up  Roofing 
Bermudez  Road  Asphalt 

'For  road  building' 
Genasco  Roll  Roofing 
Cenasco  Sealbac  Shingles 
Genasco  Latite  Shingles 
Genasco  Vulcanite 

Mastic  Flooring 
Genasco  Acid-Proof   Paint 
Genasco    Industrial   Paint 
Genasco  Boiler  Paint 
Genasco  Asphalt  Putty 
Genasco  Asphalt 

Pipe  Coating 
Genasco  Asphalt 

Fibre  Coating 
Genasco  Tile  Cement 
Genasco  Waterproofing 

Asphalts 
Genasco  Waterproofing 

Felts  and  Fabrics 
Genasco  Battery 

Seal  Compound 
Genasco  Mineral  Rubber 
Genasco  Mineral  Spirits 
Genasco  Base  Oils 
Genasco  Flotation  Oils 
Genasco  Motor  Oils 
Genasco  Soluble  Oils 
Genasco  Saturated 

Asphalt  Felt 
Genasco  Deadening  Felt 
Genasco  Insulated  Paper 
Genasco  Red  Sheathing 

Paper 
Genasco  Stringed  Felt 
Genasco  Wall  Lining 
Iroquois  Road-building 

Machinery 


Why  load  your  roof  with 
useless  weight? 

Gravel  and  slag  pile  tremendous  excess  weight  on  a  building.  They  require 
extra-heavy  roof  construction,  clog  up  drain  pipes,  make  repairs  difficult  and 
increase  the  cost  of  a  roof. 

Standard  Trinidad  requires  no  gravel  or  slag.  It  owes  its  great  weather- 
resisting  qualities  to  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — sun-baked,  wind-swept  and  storm- 
beaten  in  the  tropics  for  ages. 

Reinforced  with  layers  of  all-rag  felt,  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  forms  a  roofing 
without  equal  for  durability  and  economy.  It  is  proof  against  the  corrosive 
action  of  acid,  alkali  and  fumes  from  industrial  processes. 

Standard  Trinidad  is  supplied  by  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company, 
maker  of  the  famous  Genasco  Line  of  protective  products,  and  the  world's 
largest  miner,  refiner  and  distributor  of  native  asphalts. 

Specifications  for  laying  Standard  Trinidad  will  be  furnished  free  to  archi- 
tects, builders  and  building  owners.  Write  for  them  at  once.  Also  for  informa- 
tion regarding  any  other  products  of  the  Genasco  Line. 


New  York 

Chicago 

Pittsburgh 


THE  BARBER  ASPHALT    f^ity 

COM  PA.rsTY~  San  Francisco 


PMIL.AD   EL-PHIA. 


Atlanta 
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THE  "OUTSTANDING   HEROISM"  OF   WOODFILL,   RIFLEMAN 


HH1S  FATHER  TAUGHT  HUM  TO  SHOOT  a  rifle 
when  a  boy,  and  that  is  the  main  reason.  Sergeant 
Samuel  Woodfill  believes,  that  lie  was  lately  named  by 
General  Pershing  as  the  greatest  single  American  hero  of  the 
World  War.  The  elder  Woodfill.  a  Mexican  and  Civil  War 
veteran,  taught  his  son  to  shoot  when  the  hoy  was  so  small  lie 
had  to  rest  the  gun  on  the  window-sill,  and 
he  has  been  shooting  ever  since.  It  was 
this  familiarity  with  the  rifle,  in  the  opinion 
both  of  several  witnesses  of  his  achieve- 
ment and  of  the  Sergeant  himself,  that  en- 
abled him  to  kill  nineteen  Germans  single- 
handed,  capture  three  others  and  silence 
three  machine-gun  nests  under  heavy  fire. 
According  to  the  official  records,  however,  all 
of  the  Sergeant's  skill  at  rifle  and  pistol  shoot- 
ing would  have  come  to  a  sad  end  if  he  had 
not  been  able,  also,  to  handle  a  pickax.  The 
pickax,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  appears,  kept 
him  a  live  hero  when  he  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  dead  soldier.  The  Sergeant,  who 
had  been  brevetted  a  major  when  the  war 
ended,  but  was  discharged  and  immediately 
reenlisted  as  a  sergeant,  recently  came  to 
Washington  to  act  as  a  pall-bearer  in  the 
funeral  procession  of  America's  unknown 
soldier.  It  was  there  that  he  faced  a  battery 
of  newspaper  men.  The  man  whose  deeds  of 
valor  have  lately  been  brought  to  public 
attention  by  General  Pershing,  after  they 
had  been  buried  in  the  records  of  the  War 
Department  for  three  years,  is  "extremely 
modest,"  says  one  of  the  newspaper  men  who 
was  present  at  the  interview.  "He  shifted 
from  one  foot  to  the  other,  mumbled  sorac- 
t  liing  about  wishing  he  could  have  done  some- 
thing more  than  he  did,  and  then  abruptly 
ceased  speaking."  However,  as  the  reporter 
continues,  in  the  New  York  Times: 


Hecause  he  is  a  soldier  and  because  the 
War  Department  practically  ordered  him  to 
tell  something  about  himself,  the  Sergeant, 
;i  -trapping  fellow  with  a  magnificent 
physique,  tried  hard  to  overcome  biil  tac- 
iturnity. The  truth  is  that  Sergeant  Wbod- 
fill  considers  that  what  he  did  was  only  the 
duly  of  a  professional  soldier.  For  if  Woodfill 
is  anything  he  is  a  professional  soldier — in 
almost  every  mental  and  physical  aspect,  the 
epitome  of  what  the  average  American  would 
like  his  country's  soldiers  to  lie 

"It   was  just  a   little  over  three   years  ago 
thai    the  cvcnl    for  which    I    was    cited   occurred,"   said    the    Ser- 
geant.       \  •       I  can   remember  it  all   right.     You   know,  even 
now,  sometimes  I  have  dreams  about  it.     It  happened  this  way. 

"Soon  after  daylight  early  on  t  In-  morning  of  October  \'2.  litis, 

I,  with  a  platoon  and  a  half  of  Company  A,  Fourteenth  Maohine- 
'  lun  Battalion,  was  ordered  to  go  over  the  top  to  make  a  combat 
reconnaissance  of  the  enemy  territory.  The  enemy  laid  down  a 
heavy  barrage,  ami  ni\  company  was  digging  in  for  protection, 

w  hen  orders  came  to  go. 

"We  were  partly  screened  by  a  low  fog,  hut  the  moment  we 

appeared  on  the  crest,  the  Germans  began  to  pour  in  shells  and 

machine-gun    bullets.     The   enemy    was  entrenched,  and  also 

hidden  by  heavy  green  woods,  and  was  hard  to  locate. 

"Quick  action  was  needed.  I  signaled  several  men  near  me  in 
(jet  Forward,  and  I  rushed  ahead  and  worked  my  way  across  an 
opening  of  aboul  l">()  yards,  bv  crawling  from  shell-hole  to  shell- 
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"HE  HELPS  WITH  THE  DISHES 


hole.  Then  I  reached  a  small  knoll,  detoured  to  the  left,  and 
worked  my  way  until  I  got  to  an  unimproved  road,  from  which  I 
could  crawl  up  a  muddy  ditch  about  ten  yards  long.  When  I 
did  this  I  could  see  the  gun  position. 

"I  didn't  lose  any  time.  I  slid  my  rifle  forward  and  placed  the 
butt  against  my  shoulder  without  exposing  any  part  of  my  body, 
then  raised  on  my  elbows  enough  to  see  the  gun.  and  killed  five 
gunners  in  the  pit.  One  enemy  gunnei  at- 
tempted to  retreat,  but  I  killed  him  with  my 
pistol.  I  then  feared  to  remain  in  my  posi- 
tion longer,  so  I  dashe  1  to  cover  of  the  brush 
and  ran  on  to  an  officer,  who  sprang  up  to 
disarm  me.  1  killed  him  with  my  auto- 
matic. There  was  continuous  firing  on  all 
sides,  and  by  the  time  my  lines  had  filtered 
up  the  German  guns  were  sweeping  the 
woods  with  fire.  Having  lost  control  of  my 
company  as  a  unit  in  the  dense  wilderness, 
I  signaled  to  follow  me  and  continued  to 
advance  by  taking  advantage  of  cover.  I 
had  only  gone  a  short  distance  when  I 
located  another  machine-gun.  I  crawled  to 
a  flanking  position  close  up  to  the  gun  and 
sniped  five  of  its  crew  and  silenced  the  gun. 
"Creeping  ahead  toward  the  nest  I  en- 
countered three  Germans  carrying  machine- 
gun  ammunition  up  to  the  gun  I  had  just 
silenced.  We  saw  each  other  about  the  same 
distance,  and  as  I  drew  my  gun  on  them 
they  yelled  'Kamerad'  and  dropt  the 
equipment  they  were  carrying.  I  sent  them 
to  the  rear  and  continued  the  advance  through 
the  woods.  I  had  gone  only  a  short  distance 
when  I  located  a  third  machine-gun  position, 
and,  using  the  same  method  of  approach  as 
previously  applied,  I  worked  my  way  to  a 
flank  position,  and  then  killed  five  of  the 
gunners.  There  was  heavy  firing  coming 
from  the  right  front  which  caused  me  to 
take  refuge  in  the  enemy's  entrenchment, 
and  as  I  dashed  into  it  I  nearly  jumped  on 
two  Germans  who  were  crouching  there. 
One  of  them  started  to  level  a  Luger  on  me. 
and  as  I  had  my  pistol  in  my  hand.  I  fired  first . 
The  German  doubled  up  and  dropt  his 
weapon.  The  other  one  reached  for  his  rifle. 
I  squeezed  the  trigger  on  him,  but  my  gun 
failed  to  fire.  I  dropt  it  and  grabbed  a 
pickax  and  hit  the  man  a  crushing  blow  on 
the  head.  As  I  turned  I  saw  the  other 
German  had  regained  his  pistol,  so  I  let  him 
have  it  with  the  pickax,  too." 


So  his  wife  reports  on  the  home 
c.  nduct  of  Sergeant  Samuel  Woodfill, 
lately  named  by  General  Pershing 
;  s  the  first  American  hero  of  the  war. 
Among  his  other  heroic  exploits  it  is 
recorded  that  he  cleaned  up  several 
German  machine-gun  nests  which 
were  delaying  the  time  when  it  might 
he  possible  to  call  a  Conference  on 
the  Limitation  <f  Armament, 


General  Pershing's  report  on  the  heroes 
and  the  soldiers  in  the  World  War  contains 
this  mention  of  Woodfill's  deed,  given  the 
place  of  honor  over  two  cases  of  distin- 
guished heroism  which  already  have  received 
America's  recognition: 


"Deeds  of   valor  were  too    numerous  to   mention    here.      Out- 
standing was  the  heroism  of  Lieutenant    Samuel   Woodtill,   Fifth 

Division,  in  attacking  single-handed  a  series  of  German  machine- 
gun  nests  near  Cunel  and  killing  the  crews  of  each  in  turn  until 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  assaulting  the  last  detachment  with  a 
pick,  dispatching  them  till.      And  of    Sergeant    Akin  ('.    Fork  of 

the  Eighty-second  Division  in  standing  off   and  capturing  132 

Germans  after  his  patrol  was  literally  surrounded  and  out- 
numbered ten  to  one;  and  Major  Charles  S.  Whittlesey  and  his 
men  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Division,  when  their  battalion  was 
cut  off  in  the  Argonne,  in  refusing  to  surrender  and  holding  out 
until  finally  relieved.  Doubtless  many  died  in  performing  deeds 
of  unknown  heroism,  as  no  survivor  remained  to  testify." 

Woodfill    is   a    professional   soldier,   one   of    the    Regulars   who 
formed    the  core  of  America's  great    Expeditionary    Korce,  and 
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Steam  Heat  Without  Coal 

Gasteam  is  the  modern  method  of  heating 
that  retains  the  advantages  of  steam  heat  with 
none  of  the  drawbacks  of  coal. 

Because  you  can  turn  it  off  where  you  don't 
need  it  and  when— it  is  economical. 

kb^^\  Steam  heat  without  coal  ^$ 

Gasteam 


>oiier,  no  coal  b 


in,  no 


It  is  clean — there  is  no  boil* 
ashes  and  no  soot. 

It  is  convenient.  No  janitor  is  needed  and 
heat  is  always  instantly  available — which  is  never 
true  of  coal  heated  buildings. 

A  Gasteam  system  comprises  a  number  of  in- 
dividually controlled  radiators,  maintaining  steam 
heat  at  a  uniform  temperature,  with  gas  for  fuel. 

The  heat  generated  is  free  from  the  dryness  of 
ordinary  steam  heat,  It  is,  therefore,  better  for 
goods,  furniture  and  human  health. 

It  is  operating  success- 
fully in  all  kinds  of  build- 
ings as  the  only  source  of 
heat.  There  is  no  type  of 
structure  that  cannot  use 
it  to  advantage. 

The  Gasteam  book  tells  all  about  it. 
Send  for  a  copy  today. 

James   B.  Clow  &  Sons 

General  Offices:  534-546  S.Franklin  St.,  Chicago 

Sales  offices  in  all  principal  cities 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


were  alternately  praised  and  berated  by  the 
country  at  large,  and  especially  by  the 
citizen  regiments  which  they  whipt  into 
shape.  This  Sergeant  'is  a  soldier  born  and 
bred,"  the  Times  biographer  continues, 
turning  back  to  the  beginning  of  his 
soldiering: 

His  father's  career  in  two  Avars  inspired 
the  boy,  and  he  enlisted  at  18.  He  has 
"soldiered,"  as  he  puts  it,  in  the  Philippines, 
Alaska,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  France  and 
in  the  interior  of  the  United  States  for 
twenty  years,  for  he  is  now  38  years  old. 

'"Ever  since  I  came  back  from  France,  1 
have  been  at  Fort  Thomas,  Ky.,"  he  said, 
and  then  added:  "You  see  I  want  to  be 
there  as  much  as  possible  because  my  wife 
lives  there.  I  was  married  in  1917,  and  I 
have  the  best  wife  in  the  whole  world." 
Mrs4  Woodtill,  for  her  part,  has  said 
publicly  that  she  has  decorated  the  Ser- 
geant with  the  order  of  "M.  H.,"  model 
husband. 

"He  helps  with  the  dishes  willingly," 
she  said. 

Living  in  a  backwoods  country,  where 
men  are  trained  as  pioneers,  the  father, 
John  Samuel  Woodfill,  enlisted  for  the 
Mexican  War  service  October  I,  1847,  and 
was  made  a  Sergeant  in  what  was  then  des- 
ignated "Captain  Hull's  company"  of  the 
Fifth  Indiana  Volunteers,  He  took  part 
in  many  engagements,  and  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  conflict  at  the  capture  of  Mexico  City 
he  received  a  bayonet  thrust  through  his 
right  arm.  His  son  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh  and  right  shoulder  just  after  he  per- 
formed his  remarkable  feat  at  Cunel. 

When  the  Civil  War  came,  the  father 
was  commissioned  a  Captain  in  the  Fifty- 
fifth  Indiana  Volunteers,  being  then  37 
years  old  and  the  head  of  a  family.  He 
fought  through  the  war  and  was  mustered 
out  in  May,  1865.  He  was  a  Welshman  by 
blood,  .5  feet  8  inches  tall  and  very  much 
like  his  son  to-day.  The  family  lived  in  a 
stone  house  in  the  country  village  of 
Belle  view,  Ind.,  where  the  father  raised  a 
family  of  three  boys  and  two  girls.  At  one 
time  the  elder  Woodfill  was  a  newspaper 
man,  but  he  was  principally  noted  as  an 
expert  rifleman,  did  a  great  deal  of  hunt- 
!i  g;  and  took  many  prizes  in  various  con- 
tests. 11  was  his  pride  in  his  marksman- 
ship that  led  him  to  teach  his  little  son 
Sam  how  1o  shoot. 

"  I  w  as  only  7  years  old,  and  father  had  tc 
rest  the  gun  in  the  window-sill,"  said 
Sergeant  Woodfill.  "He  loaded  the  old 
muzzle-loader,  I  remember  it.  It  was 
Long,  with  an  octagon  barrel,  and  we  called 
it  a  squirrel  trim.  Father  told  me  to  take 
aim  looking  through  the  bottom  of  the 
groove  of  lh(-  rear  sight  and  over  the  lop 
(if  the  front  sight  and  looking  at  the  bull's- 
eye  in  the  e, ■nter  over  the  top  of  the  front 

sight.  I  pulled  the  trigger  and  1  got  a 
bull's-eye,  and  you  bet  I  was  the  happiest 
boy  in  the  countryside  that  day," 

\t  school,  from  the  time  he  was  7  until 
he  was  11,  he  did  a.  great  deal  of  hunting, 
and  after  that  when  Ins  father  died  and  he 
hail  to  go  to  work  he  kept  <>n  hunting.  He 
bought  a  Winchester  rifle  and  became 
known  as  an  expert  shot,  extremely  hard  to 
lieat  in  turkey  shoots  and  other  competi- 
tions. In  most  of  these  shoots  he  took  a 
handicap  of  10  to  15  yards  and  shot,  from  a 
prone  position. 

Tins  hunting  kept  on  all  through  Wood- 
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fill's  soldier  days.  He  kept  at  it  in  the 
Philippines  and  afterward  in  Alaska,  and 
in  fact  his  comrades  seemed  to  depend 
upon  him  to  keep  them  supplied  with  game. 
On  one  occasion,  in  Alaska,  he  killed  two 
cinnamon  bears  and  one  brown  bear  in  a 
single  day.  After  he  had  killed  two  of  the 
bears  he  was  walking  along  through  the 
thick  brush  with  his  gun  in  a  sling. 

"I  heard  a  noise,"  said  the  Sergeant, 
"and  I  thought  it  was  nothing  but  an 
arctic  rabbit.  But  this  big  cinnamon  bear 
came  rushing  out  at  me  with  his  mouth 
open.  He  wasn't  but  twenty-five  feet 
away  when  he  broke  out  of  the  willows.  I 
had  to  hurry.  I  snatched  my  rifle  and  tore 
it  off.  I  hadn't  time  to  take  aim,  so  I  shot 
from  the  hip.  The  bullet  hit  the  spinal 
column  and  broke  it  in  two.  All  fours  were 
off  the  ground  when  he  was  struck  and  he 
jack-knifed  as  he  fell.  Even  then  he  tried 
to  crawl  at  me  and  was  chewing  the  moss 
and  roots  and  roaring." 

While  the  rifle  was  the  Sergeant's  early 
and  long  love,  there  are  two  others  in  his 
life — his  mother  and  his  wife.  He  carries 
the  pictures  of  both  in  a  leather  case  in  a 
pocket  over  his  heart.  One  of  the  greatest 
gratifications  of  his  life  was  to  be  able  to  be 
back  from  France  in  time  to  see  his  mother 
before  she  died  in  September,  1920.  He 
had  only  written  to  his  family  that  he  had 
had  "a  serious  encounter  with  the  enemy." 

"Mother  said  she  was  very  proud  to  Jive 
and  see  me  return  after  having  done  my 
duty  to  my  country,  as  she  knew  I  would," 
he  said. 

Sergeant  Woodfill's  wife  was  Miss 
Lorena  B.  Wiltshire,  born  in  Covington, 
Ky.,  and  a  direct  descendant  of  Daniel 
Boone.  The  Sergeant  had  known  Miss 
Wiltshire  for  four  years  before  he  went 
overseas,  but  they  had  postponed  their 
marriage  in  order  to  accumulate  enough 
money  to  make  the  first  payment  on  a 
little  home  of  their  own.  The  wedding  took 
place  December  26,  1917. 

Woodfill's  modest  disposition  andmatter- 
of-factness  as  a  professional  soldier  are 
illustrated,  says  the  writer,  by  the  way  in 
which  he  received  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor: 

One  day,  some  time  after  the  armistice, 
Woodfill,  then  a  Lieutenant,  went  to  his 
Captain,  who  is  now  in  private  life  Repre- 
sentative Roy  C.  Woodruff  of  Michigan. 

"Captain,"  he  said,  "I'd  like  to  leave 
Bordeaux  for  a  few  days;  I  have  to  go  over 
to  Chaumont." 

He  went  away,  and  came  back  three 
days  later  without  saying  anything  about 
the  purpose  of  his  journey.  It  was  not 
until  ten  days  later  that  Captain  Woodruff 
saw  in  the  printed  orders  that  Lieutenant 
Woodfill  had  been  called  to  Chaumont  to 
be  decorated. 

So  he  went  along  in  his  same  quiet, 
unassuming  way.  The  board  of  army 
officers,  searching  the  records  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  a  soldier  from  the  infantry 
to  act  as  a  body-bearer  for  the  unknown 
dead,  picked  Sergeant  Woodfill.  When  the 
name  was  sent  to  Pershing,  the  commander 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  exclaimed:  "Why,  I  have 
already  picked  that  man  as  the  greatest 
single  hero  in  the  American  forces." 

Since  he  has  been  in  Washington  Ser- 
geant Woodfill  has  been  received  by  the 
President,  Secretary  of  War  Weeks,  Gen- 
eral Pershing,  Major-General  Harbord, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff;  Major-General 
Farnsworth,  Chief  of  Infantry,  and  others. 
He  has  taken  the  congratulations  and  hand- 
clasps of  his  superior  officers  in  much  the 
same  way  he  took  commands  in  the  field. 


"I'd  like  to  give  the 
Armstrong  Table 
Stove  to  all  my 
friends  for  Christ- 
mas! It's  been  such 
a  joy  to  me  that  I'm 
sure  every  one  of 
them  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  this 
wonderful  electrical 
stove." 


THE  ARMSTRONG  TABLE  STOVE— 
A    Useful,  Attractive   Christmas   Gift 

It's  so  good-looking  that  it  fitting  construction  which  con- 
finds  a  welcome  on  the  daintiest  centrates  the  heat;  the  patented 
lunch  or  breakfast  table!  arrangement  of  the  heating  coils 

And  how  you  do  appreciate  the  which  saves  electricity  and  allows 
saving  of  steps!  At  breakfast,  for  y°u  to  "Cook  3  Things  at  Once" ; 
example,  while  the  fruit  is  being  lts  attractive  aluminum  utensils, 
eaten,  you  can  be  preparing—  the  griddle,  toaster,  deep-broil- 
right  at  the  table— toast  and  eggs  inS  pan,  and  rack  with  cups  for 
and  bacon,  or  griddle  cakes,  or  poaching  eggs;  the  large  ebon- 
even  waffles!  lzeo-   handles;    its  firm,    polished 

o^u         ..u-*  i  •  .  steel  frame,  strong,  yet  so  light 

.hree  things  cookmg  at  Once      that   the    stQve    ^  e[sily   mo*ed 

about  from  one  room  to  another; 

the   tilting   plug  which   slips  on 

and  off  so  easily  that  you 


— and  enough  for  four  people! 
That  is  a  wonderful  convenience 
and  time-saving,  is  it  not? 

You  will  be  delighted  lel'U'Where.  always  have  absolute  and 
with  every  detail  of  this  f  tnfSEg^ESE J  instant  control  of  the 
practical  stove :  its  close-    \^a^AZllupp^     heat! 


The  stove  is  now  only  $12.50;  the  waffle  iron 
is  $4.00.  Ask  your  electrical  or  hardware 
dealer  to  show  them.      Write  for  booklet  B. 

THE  ARMSTRONG  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Formerly  The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

139  W.  Seventh  Avenue 

Huntington  West  Virginia 

ARMSTRONG 

TABLE  STOVE 

Cooks  3  things  at  once 
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A  Hint  to  Car -Buyers 

Next  time  you  see  two  small 
boys  standing  or  sitting  by  a 
motor-car,  sidle  up  and  listen. 
to  the  conversation. 

There's  many  a  word  of  wis- 
dom  to  be  heard  in  such 
quarters. 

Ifyouthinksmall  boys  don't 
know  the  subject,  investigate 
and  you'll  have  a  surprise. 
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Our  Car's  Got  Timken  Axles" 


Jimmie — We  got  a  new  car.  Pop  says  it'll  go  up  Sandy 
Road  hill  on  high. 

Tommie — Huh!  that  ain't  nothin'.  Our  car's  got  Timken 
Axles. 

New  car  or  old,  Tommie  had  the  best  of  it.  Going  up  steep 
hills  on  high  is  fine — but  going  up  and  coming  down  in  safety 
is  much  finer. 

And  Timken  Axles  represent  as*  much  in  reliable  and  effi- 
cient brake  action,  as  in  quiet  gears,  long  resistance  to  wear, 
freedom  from  repair  expense  and  other  good  axle  qualities. 

That's  to  be  expected  from  standard  units  of  proven 
"worth,  v/ith  a  national  reputation  to  maintain. 

The  more  of  them  a  car  has  the  better — and  while  it  costs 
more  to  put  them  there  at  the  start,  it  costs  less  to  keep  them 
there  without  repair  or  total  replacement. 

Cars  equipped  with  Timken  Axles,  by  the  way,  show  a 
high  average  of  standard  units  throughout.  Their  makers  are 
glad  to  tell  you  who  made  their  engines,  springs,  radiators, 
transmissions,  bearings,  electrical  units  and  other  vitally  im- 
portant parts.  And  it  is  important  for  you  to  know,  because 
no  car  builder  makes  all  the  parts  of  his  car. 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY         -  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Sole  Representatives  in  the  British  Isles:      AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  3.  Eemers  Street.  London.  W.   1. 
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Nearing  the  Noon 
of  Life  . 


She  who  would  stay  the  hands 
of  Time  must  guard  her  health. 
For  health  is  a  natural  preserva' 
tive  of  beauty. 

This  means  health  of  the 
mouth,  as  well  as  of  the  body. 
It  concerns  the  condition  of  both 
gums  and  teeth,  as  has  been 
proved  by  scientific  research. 

Normal  gums  are  snug  to  the 
teeth.  They  are  firm  and  of  the 
natural  pink  color  that  shows  a 
free  and  healthy  circulation  in 
the  gum-tissue. 

Gums  that  are  not  normal  may 
indicate  Pyorrhea,  especially  in 
older  people. 

Men  and  women  who  know 
about  Pyorrhea  watch  their  gums 
carefully.  You  should  do  this, 
also.  And  visit  your  dentist  often 
for  tooth  and  gum  inspection. 

As  additional  prevention — 
use  Forhans  For  the  Gums. 


Forhan  s  For  the  Gums  is  a 
dentifrice  which,  if  used  in  time 
and  used  consistently,  will  keep 
the  gums  firm  and  healthy.  It 
will  also  keep  the  teeth  white 
and  clean ;  yet  it  is  without  harsh 
or  irritating  ingredients. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year 
out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold  water, 
place  a  half-inch  of  the  refreshing, 
healing  paste  on  it,  then  brush  your 
teeth  up  and  down.  Use  a  rolling  mo- 
tion to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush  the 
grinding  and  back  surfaces  of  the 
teeth.  Massage  your  gums  with  your 
Forhan-coated  brush  — gently  at  first 
until  the  gums  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very  ten- 
der, massage  with  the  finger,  instead 
of  the  brush.  If  gum  shrinkage  has 
already  set  in,  use  Forhan's  according 
to  directions,  and  consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  At  all  druggists. 

Formula  of  R.  J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 
Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


Brush  Tour  Teeth  With  It 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


FOR  THE  GUMS 


The  Sergeant's  military  precision  is  con- 
spicuous. 

Sergeant  Woodfill  welcomes  the  nation- 
wide publicity  he  is  receiving,  mainly  be- 
cause he  hopes  it  will  help  in  finding  one  of 
his  brothers,  from  whom  his  family  has  not 
heard  in  twenty-two  years.  At  one  time 
this  brother  wrote  to  his  mother  that  he  was 
in  the  army,  but  gave  no  branch  or  organ- 
ization. 

Sergeant  Woodfill,  while  certainly  not  a 
mealy-mouthed  man  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  has  never  had  a  vice,  so  officers  who 
know  him  well  say.  He  says  he  has  never 
taken  a  church  obligation,  but  he  "always 
tries  to  live  by  the  Golden  Rule."  He 
likes  instructive  books,  but  "never  cared 
much  for  fiction."  He  admits  he  used  to  be 
very  fond  of  dancing,  but  that  was  in  the 
good  old  days,  and  he  has  little  use  for  jazz. 

This  model  soldier  stands  5  feet  10)4 
inches,  weighs  180  pounds  and  measures 
42  inehes  around  the  broad  chest,  on  which 
are  displayed  his  medals.  Besides  the 
decorations  already  mentioned,  the  Ser- 
geant wears  the  Victory  Medal  with  three 
battle  clasps,  the  Philippine  and  Mexican 
border  ribbons,  and  an  expert  rifleman's 
decoration.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
infantry  team  in  the  international  match 
held  at  Le  Mans  in  the  Summer  of  1919. 
The  best  record  he  ever  made  was  on  a 
skirmish  run  in  Alaska,  when  he  achieved 
96  out  of  a  possible  100  points.  He  has 
clear,  direct  blue  eyes,  a  florid  complexion 
and  sandy  hair. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  Senator 
Richard  P.  Ernst  of  Kentucky,  and  others, 
to  obtain  for  the  Sergeant  substantial  recog- 
nition from  the  Government  in  the  form  of 
a  captain's  permanent  commission,  and 
possible  retirement  with  that  rank.  The 
Sergeant  himself  is  reported  to  be  very 
retiring,  in  fact,  almost  a  Pacifist,  on  the 
subject.  It  was  partly  his  fault,  the  Times 
reporter  seems  to  think,  that  he  did  not 
receive  better  than  a  sergeant's  commis- 
sion when  he  returned  to  the  Army,  after 
being  demobilized,  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

"Of  course,  over  the  dishes  the  Sergeant 
helped  Mrs.  Woodfill  to  wash,"  says  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  "such  things  as  Woodfill's  part  in 
the  war  were  discust  at  their  home  at 
Fort  Thomas,  Kentucky."  Mrs.  Woodfill 
knew  long  ago  that  "the  man  who  waged 
a  little  war  of  his  own  in  the  Argonne"was 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  the  country 
at  large  had  given  him,  and  urged  him  to 
seek  recognition.  The  correspondent 
quotes  her  to  this  effect: 

"You  fought  for  your  country,  but  you 
don't  seem  to  want  to  fight  for  yourself," 
I  Ik  Kentucky  wife  would  chide  in  trying  to 
interest  her  husband  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
a  captain's  commission,  the  rank  Woodfil] 
held  during  the  war  hut  relinquished  when 
In  was  demobilized.  And  Woodfill,  whoso 
feat  in  killing  nineteen  <  iermans  in  one  day, 
capturing  others  and  silencing  niachine-gun 
nests  later  brought  him  world-wide  fame, 
would  tell  her  that  it  would  be  unbecoming 
for  him  to  capitalize  his  heroism. 
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EDISON'S    DEFENSE    OF    HIS 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

OCOFFING  at  Edison's  list  of  test  ques- 
^  tions  has  become  quite  general.  In  the 
'lie?  of  somewhat  acidulous  criticism,  how- 
ever, he  has  gone  on  using  them  in  the 
selection  of  his  own  employees,  and  pro- 
fesses that  he  is  quite  satisfied  with  the 
result.  In  The  Scientific  American  (New 
York)  he  tells,  in  the  form  of  an  interview 
with  the  editor,  just  what  his  idea  was  in 
setting  the  questions,  and  why  it  has 
worked  so  well.  This  is  said  to  be  Edison's 
first  authorized  statement,  in  extended  form . 
of  his  views  on  these  matters.  In  the  first 
place,  he  says,  trying  a  man  out  on  a  job 
is  too  wasteful.  Some  kind  of  preliminary 
test  is  necessary,  and  he  decided  to  frame 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  ability  to 
produce  data  and  frame  decisions  without 
delay  of  any  kind.  This  seemed  to  him  to 
involve  an  exceptional  memory — an  abso- 
lute necessity,  he  believes,  in  a  competent 
executive,  altho  of  course,  memory  alone 
will  qualify  no  one.  His  explanation  runs, 
in  part: 

The  only  way  I  know  to  test  a  man's 
memory  is  to  find  out  how  much  he  has 
remembered  and  how  much  he  has  for- 
gotten. Of  course  I  don't  care  directly 
whether  a  man  knows  the  capital  of 
Nevada,  or  the  source  of  mahogany,  or  the 
location  of  Timbuctoo.  Of  course  I  don't 
care  whether  he  knows  who  Desmoid  ins 
and  Pascal  and  Kit  Carson  were.  But  if  he. 
ever  knew  any  of  these  things  and  doesn't 
know  them  now,  I  do  very  much  care  about 
that  in  connection  with  giving  him  a  job. 
For  the  assumption  is  that  if  he  has  for- 
gotten these  things  he  will  forget  something 
else  that  has  direct  bearing  on  his  job. 

If  I  tell  you  something  that  interests 
you  exceedingly,  it  is  mighty  strange  if 
that  doesn't  stick.  But  that  is  not  the 
kind  of  memory  that  counts.  Don't 
come  here  for  a  job  and  tell  me  that  you 
can  remember  anything  you  want  to, 
anything  you  consider  worth  remembering. 
Out  of  every  thousand  facts  that  present 
themselves  to  you,  I  should  think  at  least 
990  come  unobtrusively,  without  the  slight- 
est indication  whether  they  are  to  be  of 
any  subsequent  importance  to  you  or  not. 
If  your  memory  is  a  success,  it  will  repro- 
duce— within  the  proper  limits  of  human 
fallibility,  of  course— any  one  of  these 
items,  when  and  where  you  want  it. 

Of  course  if  I  ask  you  150  questions  at 
random,  I  am  going  to  strike  some'  low- 
spots  in  your  knowledge.  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  some  things  that  you  never  have 
known  at  all.  No  two  people  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  background  of  facts.  But  I 
do  not  expeel  anybody  to  answer  every  one 
of  my  questions.  They  are  selected  with  the 
thought  that  they  shall  deal  with  things 
taught  in  schools  and  colleges— things  that 
we  have  all  had  opportunity  to  learn,  fads 
to  which  we  have  all  been  exposed  during 
the  course  of  our  education  and  by  our 
ordinary  reading.  Their  subject  matter  is 
of  no  importance — they  must  merely  be 
tilings  that  my  applicants  may  fairly  he 
assumed  to  have  been  taught  at  some  time. 
Everybody  must  necessarily  have  been 
exposed  to  a  very  large  majority  of  them. 

A  man  who  has  not  got  90  per  cent. 
of  these  facts  at  his  command  is  deficient 
either  in  memory,  as  discust  already,  or 
in  the  power  of  acquiring  facts.  And  either 
deficiency  is  fatal  for  my  purposes. 


< 


The  Grand  Central  Terminal, 

New    York,    built  by   many 

thousands  of  investors 


The  Faith  that 
Builds  Railroads 


MANY  New  York  Central  stockholders  own  only- 
one  or  two  shares  —  a  savings  nest-egg.  But 
the  holder  of  a  few  shares  has  the  same  satisfaction  as 
the  larger  investor  of  taking  part  in  the  development 
of  an  important  public  service  while  providing  an 
income  for  himself. 

In  his  classic  study  of  "Lombard  Street,"  Walter 
Bagehot  asserted  that  a  citizen  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  would  have  thought  it  no  use  inventing  railways 
because  he  would  have  been  unable  to  conceive  the  pos- 
sibility of  collecting  the  vast  sums  needed  for  their  con- 
struction. 

Even  Bagehot,  writing  only  fifty  years  ago,  probably 
would  have  been  amazed  by  the  thought  of  attracting 
the  capital  for  building  a  13,000-mile  railroad  system 
like  the  New  York  Central. 

Now  nearing  a  century  of  public  service,  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  represent  a  property  investment  of 
$1,770,000,000.  Against  this  investment  stocks  and 
bonds  have  been  issued  to  the  amount  of  only 
$1,522,000,000— that  is,  the  value  of  the  properly  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  outstanding  securities. 

More  than  120,000  individual  investors  and  institu- 
tions have  become  partners  in  this  great  enterprise. 

Railroad  growth,  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of 
American  industry,  depends  upon  a  continuance  of 
this  public  faith  in  railroads  as  investments,  so  strik- 
ingly shown  by  the  widespread  ownership  of  New  York 
Central  securities. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &■  ALBANY  -  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  -  BIG  FOUR  -  LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN 

KANAWHA  £fMICHIGAN  -TOLEDO  &OHIO  CENTRAL-  PITTSBURGH  8IAKE  ERIE 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  -SUBSIDIARY    LINES 
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THEY    PRESENT    THE    VIEW-POINT    OF    WOMAN    AT    THE    CONFERENCE. 

The  gathering  at  Washington,   unlike  that  at   Versailles,  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  that  was  "mothered"  as  well  as  "fathered."     American 

women  are  represented  by  the  leaders  shown  above,  (reading  from  left  to  right),  Mrs.  Charles  Sumner  Bird,  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter,  President 

of  the  National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Franklin  Egan  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Katharine  Phillips  Edson  of  California. 


WOMAN'S   PART   IN  THE   WASHINGTON   CONFERENCE 


THE  GREAT  PEACE  CONCLAVE  in  Washington 
would  never  have  been  held,  a  good  many  people  believe, 
if  the  women  of  America  had  not  attained  full  citizen- 
ship, with  ballots  in  their  hands.  A  Philadelphia  woman  journalist 
brings  new  evidence  to  support  the  theory  by  quoting  a  "high 
official — a  man — in  the  Republican  Party,"  who  is  said  to  have 
declared  recently:  "If  women  had  not  had  the  vote,  there  would 
have  been  no  Conference."  Now  that  the  Conference  is  in  ses- 
sion, American  women  are  active  members  of  our  delegation, 
and  women's  organizations  throughout  the  country  have  banded 
together  to  see  to  it  that  this  Conference,  unlike  that  in  Paris, 
is  "mothered  by  women,"  and  produces  definite  results. 
Women  should  be  more  concerned  than  men  in  the  attempt 
to  limit  armaments,  argues  Constance  Drexel,  a  former  war 
nurse,  now  a  special  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.  The  reason,  she  says,  is  "summed  up  in  the  burial  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier  on  Armistice  Day."  War  brings  to  the 
man,  death;  to  the  woman  who  loved  him,  memories  of  all  he 
suffered  and  life  without  him.  Woman  as  a  sex  suffers  more 
from  war  than  man,  declares  Miss  Drexel.  "I  pitied  the  men," 
she  writes,  drawing  on  her  own  war  experiences  as  a  nurse  in 
the  military  hospital  in  Deauville.  "I  saw  them  brought  in 
shattered  and  wounded  on  trains  from  the  battlefields  of  the 
Marne.  Helpless,  I  watched  them  die  in  the  tortures  of  the 
dreadful  tetanus.    But  I  learned  to  pity  the  women  more." 

Just  what  has  woman  done  to  show  her  concern  in  the  Wash- 
ington Conference?  Judged  in  comparison  with  what  happened 
in  Paris,  says  the  writer,  a  hundred  years  seem  to  have  passed. 
She  presents  this  brief  history  of  woman's  part: 

November  24,  1918,  in  New  York,  a  few  days  after  the  signing 
of  the  armistice,  President  Wilson  was  urged,  in  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
to  include  a  woman  among  the  peace  plenipotentiaries,  or  at  least 
in  the  peace  delegation. 

It  is  liardly  too  much  to  say  that  public  opinion  hooted  at  the 
idea.  The  requ<  el  apparently  received  no  attention,  and  Ameri- 
can women,  engrossed  in  the  final  lap  of  their  struggle  for  suffrage, 
look  little  or  no  interest  in  what  went  on  in  Paris. 

What  did  happen  in  Paris'.'  The  Peace  Treaty  and  League  of 
Nations  were  virtually  man-made  affairs. 

However,  a  small  group  of  French  suffragists  were  stirred  to 
action.  In  December,  1918,  if  was  my  privilege  to  introduce  the 
president  of  the  French  Suffrage  Union  to  Colonel  House,  of  the 
American  Mission.  The  upshol  was  thai  an  interview  with 
President  Wilson  was  obtained  and  an  inter-Allied  conference 
of  women  called  for  February  10.  The  date  was  set  thus  far 
.•head  to  permit  delegates  from  the  American  Buffragists  to 
arrive,  but  none  were  even  appointed! 

Nevertheless,  a  few  American  women  in  Paris,   Mrs.  .1.  Borden 

Harriman,  Mrs.  George  Rublee  and  Mrs.  Fern  Andrews,  wire 
drawn  into  Bervice,  and  noted  British,  Belgian,  Italian  and  Rou- 
manian women  took  part.  A  history  of  the  interviews  with 
President  Wilson,  Clemenceau,  Poincarfi,  Lord  Robert  Cecil. 
and  even  the  plenipotentiaries  from  China,  Japan,  Siam,  Brazil, 


would  be  too  long  for  this  brief  account.  All  were  urged  to  allow 
women  to  take  part  in  the  Peace  Conference. 

Suffice  to  say  that,  on  March  10,  the  English  Premier,  Lloyd 
George,  was  instrumental  in  bringing  this  about.  Owing  to  his 
frequent  flittings  to  London,  the  women  had  been  unable  to  see 
him,  but  I,  as  a  journalist,  had  taken  it  upon  myself  to  inquire 
of  Sir  George  Riddell,  press  representatative  of  the  British 
Government,  how  the  British  Premier  felt  about  women  in  the 
Peace  Conference. 

As  an  answer,  Sir  George  Riddell  telephoned  me  on  March  11  of 
the  previous  day's  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council,  of  which 
Lloyd  George  was  a  member.  "Air.  Lloyd  George  wants  you  to 
know,"  he  said,  "that  this  decision  is  more  important  than  it  may 
seem;  women  have  only  to  take  advantage  of  it." 

However,  it  was  too  late  in  the  peace  proceedings  for  this 
remarkable  concession  to  have  much  effect.  And  besides,  asks 
Miss  Drexel,  what  could  be  done  Avhen  not  more  than  a  little 
group  of  about  twenty-five  women,  all  told,  seemed  to  be  con- 
cerning themselves  with  the  Peace  Conference?  The  writer  criti- 
cizes the  response  of  the  world's  womanhood  to  this  opportunity. 
She  writes: 

I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  women  of  the  world — least 
of  all  the  women  of  America — rose  to  the  occasion.  I  have  facts 
to  prove  this  assertion. 

But,  in  compliance  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council — 
at  that  time  the  Big  Ten — the  small  band  of  women  requested, 
and  obtained,  hearings  before  the  Labor  Commission  and  the 
League  of  Nations  Commission.  As  for  the  former,  not  much 
was  accomplished,  because  the  labor  report  had  been  virtually 
completed  before  the  women  were  heard. 

However,  the  hearing  on  April  10  before  the  big  committee 
framing  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  far  more  im- 
portant. Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  George 
Rublee  were  the  only  American  women  taking  pari  in  I  he  hearing. 
The  Marchioness  of  Temaire  and  Aberdeen,  then  president  of  the 
International  Council  of  Women,  led  the  delegation.  President 
Wilson  presided.  ! '  was  the  only  hearing  ™iven  to  anybody 
before  a  session  of  that  commission. 

The  women's  suggestions,  which  they  had  drafted  and  sifted 
over  and  over  again  beforehand,  dealt  with  (1  I  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  women  in  the  offices  of  the  League,  (2)  degradation  of 
women  in  backward  countries,  (3)  woman  suffrage,  (4)  an  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  Hygiene,  (o)  and  of  education  within  the 
League. 

As  a  result  of  this  hearing.  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  one  of  the  two 
British  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  Commission,  intro- 
duced a  new  clause  in  the  covenant,  adopted  by  the  commission. 
It  is  Paragraph  ;'>  of  Article  7,  and  reads: 

"All  positions  under,  or  in  connection  with  the  League,  in- 
cluding the  secretariat,  shall  be  open  equally  to  men  and 
women." 

A  aigniflcanl  thing  occurred  when  President  Wilson  read  this 
addition  to  the  covenant   before  the  full  Peace  Conference. 

It  was  at  the  last  of  the  five  "open"  sessions  of  the  Conference 
in  the  gorgeously  gilded,  crystal  ohandeliered,  tapestry-hung  as- 
sembly room  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay     the  French  Foreign  Office. 

I  'resident  Wiison  was  reading  off  the  <  'oveiiant  as  finally  amended 
and  adopted  lis  the  commission  that  had  been  charged  with  its 
drafting. 
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ARMOURS 


They 

Cook  Perfectly 

in  10  to  15  Minutes 

An  exclusive  advantage 
that  you'll  be  quick  to 
appreciate.  Your  grocer 
sells  Armour's  Oats  be- 
cause he  knows  the  big 
value  he  is  offering.  - 


"That's  the  Kind 
I  Like  So  Well" 

It  is  the  wonderfully  satisfying   flavor  of 

ARMOUR'S  OATS 

that   particu  larly   stirs   up   youthful 
enthusiasm. 

Mother  adds  another  reason  for 
Armour's  Oats  popularity.  She  can  thor- 
oughly cook  them  in  10  to  15  minutes. 
She  puts  them  on  the  stove  with  the  coffee 
and  they're  both  done  at  the  same  time. 
The  modern  way  of  preparing  delicious, 
nutritious  oats  is  the  Armour's  Oats  way! 

Armour  Grain  Company 
Chicago 

Makers  also  of  Armour's  Corn  Flakes,   Pancake  Flour, 
Macaroni,   Spaghetti,   Noodles 
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What  Are 
Buttons  For? 

BUTTONS  were  once  used  for 
ornaments — and  that's  all  a  lot 
of  them  are  good  for  still.  The 
buttons  on  an  ordinary  union  suit  are 
not  even  ornamental.  Why  have  a 
whole  row  of  8  or  io  to  do  the  same  job 
as  the  one  master  button  on  the 

HATCH 

ONE    BUTTON 

UNION  SUIT 

The  one  conveniently  located  button  is 
all  you  want.  It  closes  the  garment 
completely  and  it  closes  the  garment 
better — one  smooth,  perfect  fit  all  over, 
without  wrinkling  and  binding.  It  lets 
you  get  the  full  value  of  superior  work- 
manship and  quality  fabrics.  And  it 
saves  the  time,  trouble  and  cost  of 
keeping  8  or  io  buttons  and  buttonholes 
in  constant  repair. 

For  this  fall  and  winter  you  can  get  the  Hatch 
One  Button  union  suit  in  the  finest  combed 
cotton,  worsted,  wool,  and  mercerized  fabrics 
which  will  be  found  on  sale  at  most  good 
stores. 

If  win  cannot  locate  a  store  handling  Hatch 
One  Button  Union  suits,  send  your  size  and 
remittance  to  our  mill  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
}<>>i  will  be  supplied  direct,  delivery  free  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

Mens  auits— SI.75,   $2.00,  $2.50,    $3.00,    $3.50, 

$1.00,    $5.00. 
Boys' suits      $1.25,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50. 
Misses' suits      $1.00,  $2.00,  $2.50. 
Children's  sleeping  garments,  (cotton  or  flan- 
nel only;      $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  free  on  request  a 
catalogue  describing  the  complete  line. 
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FULD  &  HATCH  KNITTING  CO. 
ALBANY  NEW  YORK 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


When  he  came  to  the  woman's  clause,  he 
started  in  his  well-modulated  voice: 

"All  positions  under  or  in  connection 
with  the  League,"  when  Clemenceau, 
seated  next  to  him,  suddenly  tugged  at  his 
sleeve  and  made  him  stop. 

"You  mean  only  in  the  League,  of 
course?"  flashed  the  Tiger. 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course;  that's  what  it  says," 
continued  President  Wilson,  rather  an- 
noyed at  the  interruption,  while  Clemen- 
ceau settled  back  in  his  chair  satisfied,  and 
Lloyd  George,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
President,  smiled  amusedly. 

As  I  remember  the  "open"  sessions, 
everything  was  so  prearranged  that  the 
above  episode  was  the  only  break  I  can 
recall. 

So  much  for  the  Paris  Peace  Conference, 
resulting  in  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the 
League  of  Nations. 

The  history  of  womanhood's  influence 
on  the  Washington  Conference  of  nations 
will  read  differently,  predicts  Miss  Drexel. 
Indeed,  she  says: 

American  women  have  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  bringing  it  abou  t .  A  high  official 
— a  man — in  the  Republican  Party,  said  to 
me  recently:  "If  women  had  not  had  the 
vote,  there  would  have  been  no  Confer- 
ence." 

President  Harding  has  appointed  four 
women  on  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
American  delegation.  They  are:  Mrs. 
Thomas  G.  Winter  of  Minnesota,  President 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs;  Mrs.  Charles  Sumner  Bird  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, wife  of  a  former  Progressive 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts; 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Franklin  Egan,  of  New  York, 
a  Avriter  on  Asiatic  problems;  and  Mrs. 
Katherine  Phillips  Edson,  of  California, 
a  prominent  club  woman. 

In  Washington,  two  groups  of  women 
have  been  most  active  for  months  past  in 
urging  that  such  a  disarmament  or  reduc- 
tion of  armament  conference  be  called. 
The  two  groups  are  the  Women's  Commit- 
tee for  World  Disarmament  and  the 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

On  March  4,  the  new  Congress  and  the 
new  Administration  came  into  power. 
The  only  important  measure  calling  for 
disarmament  in  any  way  had  died  in  the 
last  Congress.  Would  Senator  Borah  or 
any  one  else  start  something  similar? 
Prospects  were  anything  but  encouraging, 
as  both  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
Secretary  of  War  were  busy  making  war 
preparedness  speeches. 

As  far  back  as  March  12  a  small  group 
of  women  got  together  and  formed  the 
Women's  Committee  for  World  Disarma- 
ment, under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss 
Kinina  Wold,  who  had  previously  been 
prominent  in  the  National  Woman's  Party. 

It  is  surprizing  how  much  1  hey  Inn  e  been 
able  to  accomplish.  They  got  behind 
Senator  ISorah  in  his  fighl  to  force  through 
his  amendment  calling  for  a  three-Power 
conference  of  Powers  to  discuss  naval 
v<  duetion. 

They  organized  meetings  in  several 
large  cities  for  Easter  Sunday.  Senator 
I'.orali  addrest  the  Washington  meeting. 
His  speech  went  round  the  country  and 
again  roused  the  waning  sentiment  for 
reduction  of  armaments. 

On  April   18  lliis  same  group  of  women 
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fc  Tear  Out 
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Each  memo  a  perforated  coupon, 
which,  when  attended  to,  is  torn 
out.  Leaving  Live  Notes  Only. 
No  searching  thru  obsolete  notes. 
Everything  ready  for  instant  reference. 
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ROBINSON    MFG.'CO." 

At  Dealers' 


Attractive  metal,  rubber- 
footed  stand  holding  pad 
of  coupon  scratch  paper. 
A  fresh  couoon  and  pencil 
always  handy — never  lost 
or  covered  up  —  saves 
paper.  Calendar  in  plain 
sight.  Sizeof_pad4jc6in., 
price  $1.50.  Extra  fillers 
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TELL    TOMORROWS 


White's    Weather    Prophet    fore-  Ilf  ^afL 


casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hours 
in  advance.     Not  a  toy  but  a  i 


er 


scientifically  constructed  instrument  work 
,  in?  automatically.     Handsome,  reliable 
and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  fig- 
ures of  the  Peasant  and  his  good  wife, 
who  come  in  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
» weather  will  be.  Size  6Hx 
7M  :  hilly  guaranteed.  Post- 
paid to  any  address  in  U.  S 

■  Canada  on  receipt  of 

Agents  Wanted 
IMT1I)  WHITE,    Dept.  A 49  419E.   Water  St.,    Milwaukee.  ffU. 
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Skin  Tortured  Babies  Sleep 

Mothers  Rest 
After  Cuticura 

Soap. Ointment,Taletini,2$c. every  where.  For  sample, 
address:  CuUcur»Laboratorlei,Dept  .',  Maiden, Mm. 


AT   BEST   STANDS 
"MADE  IN 


BOND" 


CLEAR 
HAVANA  CIGARS 
TAMPA HAVANA 


STANDARD   DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly 
becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman  wlio  investigates. 


ROUGH  ON  RATS 


Easy 

to    u  a  o, 

economical,  safe 

and  sure.  Mixes  with 

any    kind    of    food     that 

attracts    rats    and    mice. 

■^       'They    don't     die    in     tho     house' 

The  oldest  and  largest  selling  exterminator. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  general 

stores  everywhere 

(f'ritt  far 
Frtt  Botiltt. 
<•*-»•    S.    E.  S.  WELLS.  ChcmUt  ^g  j^g^ 

Jersey  City 
N.J 


organized  a  large  delegation  of  women  who 
called  upon  the  President,  urging  him  to  do 
something  for  world  peace.  The  press  at 
that  time  was  surprized  at  the  women's 
reports  that  the  President  had  told  them 
they  "would  not  be  disappointed." 

The  women  organized  a  national  dis- 
armament week  for  May  22  to  29.  Every- 
where there  were  meetings  and  resolutions 
hurled  back  to  Congress  and  to  the  White 
House. 

The  President  removed  his  objection  to 
the  Borah  resolution,  and  it  was  carried. 

The  other  group  of  women  who  have  been 
very  active — the  League  of  Women  Voters 
— have  done  even  more,  because  of  their 
large,  powerful  organization,  which  is  the 
daughter  of  The  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association. 

At  the  League's  convention  in  Cleveland, 
last  April.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
veteran  suffrage  leader,  startled  the  dele- 
gates by  a  fiery,  extemporaneous  disarma- 
ment speech. 

"For  God's  sake,  do  something!"  she 
told  the  women. 

A  resolution,  conservative,  but  to  the 
point,  was  unanimously  carried.  It  called 
for  reduction  of  armaments  by  international 
agreement. 

On  April  18  a  delegation  of  women  came 
from  the  Cleveland  convention  to  present 
this  resolution  to  the  President  at  the 
White  House.  A  National  Reduction  of 
Armaments  Committee  was  organized  with 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hauser,  of  Ohio,  as  chair- 
man, which  functioned  through  all  the 
State  leagues  of  women  voters. 

More  women's  meetings  and  resolutions 
all  over  the  country  always  reflected  on 
Congress  and  on  the  White  House. 

Immediately  after  the  President  issued 
his  invitation  for  a  Conference  on  the 
Limitation  of  Armament,  and  the  consider- 
ation of  the  problems  of  the  Far  East, 
women's  organizations  began  appealing 
to  ihe  White  House  for  the  appointment 
of  women  in  the  American  delegation. 
Miss  Drexel  gives  a  brief  history  of  these 
appeals,  which  resulted  in  the  appointment 
of  four  women: 

On  August  17  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park, 
president;  Mrs.  Richard  Edwards,  of 
Indiana,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Gifford  Pin- 
chot,  of  Pennsylvania,  finance  chairman, 
and  Mrs.  Minnie  Cunningham,  of  Texas, 
executive  secretary  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  called  upon  the  President  to  urge 
direct  representation  of  women.  On 
September  8  about  a  dozen  women's 
organizations  were  instrumental  informing 
I  lie  National  Council  for  the  Limitation 
of  Armaments,  which  has  since  rented  a 
bouse  near  1  lie  Pan-American  Union,  to 
lie  (dose  to  the  scene  where  the  Armaments 
Conference  is  to  take  place. 

On  September  17  Miss  (Catherine  Lu- 
dington,  of  Old  Lyme.  Conn.,  first  regional 
director  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
and  Miss  Christina  Merriman,  of  the  For- 
eign Policy  Association  of  New  York, 
called  upon  President  Harding  to  urge  the 
opt  ning  of  churches  on  Armistice  Day  and 
a  message  from  him  for  the  success  of  the 
(  onf'ereuee. 

On  every  occasion  the  President  has  been 

most   encouraging  to   the  women.      He   lias 

given  every  appearance  of  welcoming  their 

suggestions  and  urging  their  cooperation 
in  the  Conference.  No  one  is  more  certain 
of   this    than    Mrs.    Harriet    Taylor   Upton, 

veteran  suffragist,  now  vice-chairman  of  the 
Republican  Executive  Committee.  Hold- 
ing  as    she    does    the    highest,    post    pf    any 
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Why  Wayne  guarantees  results 
-not  just  equipment 

What  makes  machinery  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  plant? 
—  Some  inherent  physical  characteristic  of  the  machine  itself? 
Or  are  achieved  results  your  test  of  value? 

To  Wayne,  the  answer  has  long  been  clear.  For  years 
Wayne  has  been  building  equipment  to  obtain  results  in  one 
of  the  vital  needs  of  industry — oil  conservation. 

In  its  oil-burning  furnaces,  for  instance,  Wayne  guarantees 
more  than  correct  materials  and  proper  workmanship.  Wayne 
guarantees   results. 

Realizing  the  dependence  of  one  unit  upon  all  other  units, 
Wayne  supplies  everything  necessary  for  the  complete  oil- 
burning  system,  plans  and  installs  the  equipment,  and  then 
stands  solely  responsible  for  the  attainment  of  satisfactory  results. 

Only  in  this  way  —  by  the  manufacture  of  complete 
systems  —  can  perfect  co-ordination  be  assured.  And  only  on 
perfect  co-ordination  can  a  pledge  of  results  be  based. 

Wayne  oil-burning  furnaces  and  systems  are  made  in  all 
types  and  sizes  for  the  melting,  forging,  and  heat  treating  of 
metals  and  for  the  firing  of  power  boilers.  Without  charge  or 
obligation  to  you,  Wayne  engineers  will  plan  a  new  oil-burning 
system  which  best  suits  your  needs.  Or  they  will  devise  a 
better  system  to  replace  your  present  one. 

Write   today  and  ask  for  Bulletin   2500LD. 
Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Company,  765  Canal  Street,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

San  Francisco  Office:   631-633  Howard  Street. 

Canadian  Tank  C&  Pump  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

A  National  Organization  With  Sales  Offices  in  Thirty-four  American  Cities 


OIL  CONSERVATION  SYSTEMS 

Gaiolioe  and  Oil  Heavy  Metal  Oil  Filtration  Oil  Burning  Furnaces  for  Metal  Melting 

Storage  Systems  Storage  Tanks  Systems  Systems  Forging  and  Heat  Treating 
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The  Parkway— Style  M-8r 

THE  manner  in  which  Florsheim  Shoes  re 
tain  their  stylish,  new  appearance  month 
after  month,  is  evidence  of  their  economy — 
economy  that  is  based  on  substantial  work' 
manship  and  excellent  materials.  Florsheim 
prices  are  low  for  the  service  rendered. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe — $10  and  $12 

Photographic  Booklet  "Styles  of  the  Times"  on  request 

THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE  CO. 

Manufacturers  -..-  Chicago 
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DOCUMENTS  IN  CROCODILES 
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NEW  ARCHEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES 


And     Their    Bearing    Upon    the    Nev 
Written   by  Camden    M.  Cobern, 


I  slave 
K.rl,m.rntly  found 
:  "    -t   t  ii  m  h    near 

I  In  • 


Testament. 

D.D..    Litt. 

D..  Thobum  Chair   (  f    Bible  and   Philosophy  of 

Religion,    Allegheny    College,     and    member    of  the 

<al  executive  committee   (American  branch)   of 

the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 

This  book  has  absolutely  no  competitor.  It  is  the 
undisputed  pioneer  in  comprehensively  covering  the  won- 
derful archeological  discoveries  of  lute  years.  Dr.  (,,- 
bern  has  produced  a  thrillingly  readable  chronicle  of 
intcn'C  human  interest.  It  will  tfrip  you  from  start 
to  fini  very  denomination  can  jdean 

this  book  Eat  tsand  fruitful  themes  of  inspiration 
for   thousands    of  substantial,    matter-of- 

rmons  that  p  oplc  like. 
Printed  in   722    pages     lar^'e    octavo     size,  bound 
in    dark  blue    cloth,   with   gold 
;'.     containing      i  1  .i 
graphs  of  statues,  papyri. 
iments,     tools     pain 
buildings  and  inscriptions.    An 
■In*  iion  by  Edouard 
I.C.L..LL.1 
S,  A.,  Foreign  ai  01  ia1  e  of 
the  Institut  de  Prance  and   ' 
;>y  in   ' 
the  University  of  Geneva,  ' 
i  land,    1  ■!   in   ii  ieli   a  | 
guarantee  of  the    <  ftolarly 

■  1   ol    1  ir.   Cobern'     ' 
work.  ' 


Archeologists  in  Egypt  recently  dug  up  hundreds  of  mummied  crocodiles.     All  of  them 

were  stuffed  with  papyri  records  that  were  written  when  Jesus   Christ  walked  the  earth. 

Some  of  the  records  were  interesting  private   letters;  others 

were    messages  from  kings,  petitions  from  the  people — one 

was  from  a  tax  dodger;  reports  of  strikes,  kidnappers,  etc. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  pick  and  the  spade  of  the  archeol- 

ogist  in  late  years  have  produced  amazing  revelations  about 
the  Bible,  including  some  new  sayings  of  Jesus,  which  were 

found  in  an  African  desert;  also  some  new 

data    about   the    children    of    Israel,    the 

Oriental    "mysteries,"   and    the    pagan    orgies? 

They  tell  also  about  the  Greek  and  the  hitherto 

unknown  /Egean  culture,  about  Homer  and  his 

period,  and   about  how  in  the  early  days  people 

.  '  rshipped  their  rulers  as  gods. 

All  this  new.  novel  and  interesting  information 
about  archeological  work  in  recent  times  is  now 
offered  to  you  for  the  first  time  in  that  great  book — 


What    Church   Dignitaries 
Say  of  the  Book: 

"A  monumental  work.  I  hope  it 
may  have  a  very  wide  circula- 
tion among  our  preachers." — 
Thomas  Nicholson,  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  Chicago. 
"A  perfectly  wonderful  book." 
- — Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman. 
Moderator  Presbyterian  Church 
Assembly.. 

"It  shows  a  vast  amount  of 
painstaking  research  and  deep 
learning." — Chauncey  B.  Brews- 
ter. Bishop  of  Connecticut. 
"I  prize  it  both  as  a  scholarly 
and  able  treatise." — Bishop  E. 
Ii  Hoss,  Muskogee,  Okla. 
"  I  llu  minuting  and  even  fascinat- 
ing in  its  vivid  portrayal  of  an- 
cient life  and  custom." — Bishop 
W.  I'.  ThirkUld,  New  Orleans. 
"I  must  declare  my  personal  in- 
debtedness for  illuminating 
glimpses  into  a  fascinating 
realm." —  Bishop  Francis  J. 
McConnell,  Venter. 
"A  noble  volume,  both  in  size 
and  contents." — Eugene  B.  llen- 
drix,  Bishop  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
"A  veritable  museum  of  primi- 
tive Christianity."  —  Bishop 
Edwin  II .  Hughes. 


YOU  TAKE  NO  RISK 

JUSI  pin  a  dollar  hill  lo  the  coupon 
below,  and  sign  and  send  it.  We 
will  Immediately  forward  the  book. 
carriage  prepaid,  foryoui  approval, 
1  in-  full  price  is  5,t.io.    You  have 

ten  days  in  widen  lo  examine  tin' 
book  and  if  you  an-  mil  satisfied 
wit h  your  purchase,  end  back  the 
I  ook  and  weuill  rcturnall  you  paid. 
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IUNK  I  WACNAUS  COMPANY.  354-360  fourth  Avuim.  New  York 
i.i   .im  mi-.     Please  send   me  one  copy  ol  "The  \<-u 
Archeological  l)i  I  eni  lo  e  Ii.    If  not 

Bed,  I  may  return  the  book  at  your  expense,  within  ten 
ind  you  will  refund  the  money  paid,  if  Idecldi  to 

keep  I  he  vol  II  mi-,  I  will  send  f  J.  It,  within  ten  d.i  j  s,  <  mil 

pletlng  tin   pun  ii  ise.     (Price  In  lull,  f  j.io,  postpaid.) 

DIk.   11-26-21 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


woman  in  the  Republican  party  organiza- 
tion, she  is  most  frequently  consulted  by 
the  President  in  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  women  and  other  women's  interests  in 
politics. 

But  what  indication  of  woman's  oppor- 
tunity for  service  and  for  influence  in  this 
momentous  Conference  is  needed  other 
than  the  appointment  of  women  next  in 
importance  to  the  delegates  themselves? 

"Are  American  wonien  alive  to  their 
opportunity  this  time?"  asks  Miss  Drexel. 
She  replies: 

They  are.  American  wornen  now  have 
the  vote.  This  not  only  released  a  great 
deal  of  feminine  ability  which  was  occupied 
in  getting  the  vote,  but  has  given  women  a 
new  sense  of  power. 

All  the  big  national  women's  organiza- 
tions now  have  headquarters  in  Washington. 
All  are  primed  to  watch  the  Conference 
and  see  that  results  are  accomplished,  if 
humanly  possible. 

As  already  stated,  about  a  dozen  of  the 
organizations — including  the  Women's 
Committee  for  World  Disarmament,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs — have 
clubbed  together  on  this  issue,  together 
with  such  organizations  as  the  National 
Education  Association  and  several  church 
associations,  and  the  Friends — in  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ments. Their  house  at  Seventeenth  and 
F  Streets,  opposite  the  historical  State, 
War  and  Navy  Building*  a  stone's-throw 
from  the  White  House  and  two  blocks  from 
the  Pan-American  Union  where  the  Con- 
ference of  nations  will  meet — will  be  the 
center  where  women  will  voice  their  senti- 
ments as  the  Conference  proceeds. 

Opinions  about  the  Conference  will  be 
exprest  by  prominent  speakers  at  meetings 
to  which  the  public  will  be  invited.  A 
weekly  bulletin  will  be  issued,  giving  news 
and  views  of  the  Conference,  which  will  be 
sent  broadcast  throughout  the  country  to 
the  membership  of  the  organizations. 

In  addition,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
the  officers  of  these  women's  organizations 
here  to  whom  the  women  throughout  the 
country  look  tor  leadership  have  gotten 
into  8  habit  Of  going  direct  to  the  President 

or  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  to  other 
Cabinet  members  when  they  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  a  mailer  of  national  policy. 

This  happened  before  the  calling  of  the 
Conference;  ii  happened  while  the  women 
were  urging  that  women  as  well  as  men  be 
included  in  the  Conference;  it  will  happen 
during  the  ( Jonference. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
particular,  has  welcomed  these  interviews 
with  high-minded,  disinterested  women, 
and  has  given  concrete  evidence  by  deeds 
as  well  as  words  thai  their  suggestions  are 
welcomed  ii\  the  Administration. 

In  Secretary  Hughes,  the  head  of  lhe 
American   delegation    the   women   feel   that 

they  also  have  a   sympathetic  confidant. 

lie  came ou1  for  woman  suffrage  wax  back 

in   1916  when  he  was  running  lor  President, 
and    he   hasn't    flinched   since.      During  the 

last  lap  of  the  suffrage  ral  tfioation  campaign 

in     the    summer    of     1920      he    acted    a^ 

attorney  for  the  American  Woman  Suffrage 

Association    and    served    as    such    until    he 

gave  up  his  private  law  practise  to  take  up 

1  he  duties  of  Secretary   of  Stale. 
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Japanese  women,  also,  it  appears,  are 
taking  an  interest  in  "mothering"  the  Con- 
ference. President  Harding-,  the  other  day, 
received  from  the  hands  of  Mme.  Kaji 
Yajima  of  Tokyo  a  peace  petition  signed 
by  10.000  Japanese  women,  and  represent- 
ing, in  the  words  of  the  aged  little  envoy, 
"'the  mobilization  of  thousands  of  hearts."' 
As  a  dispatch  from  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  New  York  Herald  briefly 
tells  the  story: 

At  the  age  of  ninety  Mme.  Yajima  looks 
little  more  than  sixty.  She  has  journeyed 
from  Tokyo  at  her  own  expense,  using  the 
money  given  to  her  by  former  pupils  on  her 
eighty-third  birthday  to  make  her  old  age 
comfortable,  to  carry  to  President  Harding 
the  peace  message  of  the  women  of  her 
country. 

She  completed  her  mission  this  morning 
when  she  delivered  to  the  President  the  roll 
of  Japanese  rice  paper  with  its  thousands 
of  signatures. 

'"The  women  of  Japan."  she  told  the 
President,  "have  heard  of  this  great  confer- 
ence and  are  hoping  and  praying  for  its  suc- 
They  hope  it  will  prove  the  means 
of  bringing  about  world  peace.  Behind  this 
petition  are  vast  spiritual  resources;  it 
represents  the  mobilization  of  thousands  of 
hearts." 

Visibly  moved  and  interested.  President 
Harding  accepted  the  petition,  expressing 
his  pleasure  that  interest  in  the  Conference 
was  so  widely  felt  in  Japan.  It  did  him 
good,  he  said,  to  meet  so  aged  a  woman 
who  had  kept  through  the  years  such  a 
spirit  of  youth  as  that  possest  by  Mme. 
Yajima.     He  thanked  her  for  coming. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  drawing  from 
this  little  incident  the  old  moral  that  human 
nature  is  much  the  same  the  world  over, 
comments: 

From  the  Land  of  the  Cherry  Blossom 
has  come  to  the  Conference  at  Washington 
a  visitor  who  represents  the  new  woman- 
hood of  the  Orient.  Mme.  Kaji  Yajima, 
with  ninety  summers  to  her  credit,  is  bring- 
ing to  President  Harding  letters  from  more 
than  ten  thousand  Japanese  women  plead- 
ing for  world  peace  and,  above  all,  friend- 
ship between  their  country  and  this.  Xo 
wonder  the  thousand  women  delegates  to 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  greeted 
her  with  a  cheer. 

This  courageous  little  person,  who  has 
reached  a  time  in  life  when  most  women, 
and  men.  fee!  that  they  are  entitled  to  retire 
from  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  is  head 
of  a  girls'  school  in  Tokyo.  When  her 
pupils  presented  her  with  a  well-tilled 
purse,  more  money  than  3he  ever  had  in  her 
life  before,  no  doubt,  she  did  not  hie  away 
to  peace  and  quiet,  bul  sailed  away  across 
the  ocean  to  teach  in  a  wider  school. 

In  his  famous  introduction  to  "Salainm- 
l>o"  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  it  will  be  re- 
called,  remarked  that,  bis  theme  calling  on 
him  to  describe  an  Oriental  woman,  he  was 
puzzled  by  the  question  of  what  an  Oriental 
woman  thinks — baffled  by  the  psycholog- 
ical mystery  screened  l>y  veil  and  iron  cus- 
toms. In  these  later  day-,  a-  the  \i>ii  of 
Mine.  Yajima  attests,  the  secrel  has 
been  penetrated.  In  the  main  the  woman 
of  the  Orient  thinks  as  do  her  sisters  of  the 
Occident — is  responsive  when  she  ha-  a 
chance  to  the  same  fundamental  impulses 
and  feelings  that  control  our  young  women, 
whose  free  manners  and  movements  and 
desire  to  l.e  rid  of  encompassing  clothes  are 
the  despair  of  chirr  America. 


W  L  DOUGLAS 


FOR    MEN    AND    WOMEN 


£  ^W.L.DOUCLAS  SHOES"  3 
FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  ' 

WEAR  IN  ALL  THE  LATEST 
^STYLES  ALL  LEATHERS  ALL 
1:k  SIZES  AND  WIDTHS.,  c 


$722  &  $822  SHOES 

$10^  sbs"S8.$5£2 


SPECIAL  SHOES 

HAND  WORKMANSHIP 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

BY  WEARING 
W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 


nhe  best  known  shoes  in  the  world. 
They  are  sold  inl07  W.L.Douglas 
stores,  direct  from  the  factory  to 

youatonlyone  profit,  which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be  pro- 
duced, at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  W.L. 
Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  is 
stamped  on  the  sole  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is  your 
protection  against  unreasonable  profits 
W.  L.  Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes 
are  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for 
the  money  in  this  country.  They  com- 
bine quality,  style,  workmanship  and 
wearing  qualities  equal  to  other  makes 
selling  at  higher  prices.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of 
America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the 
shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same 
everywhere;  they  cost  no  more  in  San 
Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  expe- 
rienced men,  all  working  with  an  hon- 
est determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CAUTION. — Insist  upon  having  W.  L.  Douglas 
shoes.  The  name  and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on 
the  sole.    Be  careful  to  see  that  it  has  not  been 
changed  or  mutilated. 
If  not  for  sale  in  your  vicinity, order  direct 

from  factory.     Catalog  free.  707 


BOYS  SHOES 
$4.50  &  $5.00 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  in  the 
world.  It  stands  for 
the  highest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low* 
est  possible  cost 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
with  his  name  and 
retail  price  stamped 
on  the  sole  are  worn 
by  more  men  than 
any  other  make. 


President     & 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Your  Trouble?  Are  Over 
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Van  Kerr  Transformers 


ii 


0  ve  more  power — up  the  last  50  feet  of  a  hill — through  mud  and 
sand — easier  Stirling  in  cold  weather  by  a  spark  that  ignites  any 
mixture  at  any  speed. 

They  give  freedom  from  plugs  fouled  by  oil  pumping  or  excessively  rich 
mixtures.  They  produce  an  intense,  hot  spark  that  explodes  every  particle 
of  gas  and  oil— they  decrease  gasoline  consumption  by  utilizing  all  the 
fuel — every  particle  is  burned,  leaving  none  to  form  carbon. 

Vail  Kerr  Transformers  give  a  visible  spark.  Tailure  of  any  plug  to  tire 
can  be  detected  and  the  trouble  quickly  traced  to  its  source.  They  will  not 
injure  your  battery  coil-,  or  magneto.  Every  set  is  guaranteed  to  give  satis- 
faction.    Easy  to  attach.      \11  you  need  is  a  few  minutes  and  a  pair  of  pliers. 

We  Will  Send  You  a  Set 

of     transformers     by    parcel    post. 
Write   us   today   and    tell   us   your 
dealers  name  and  the  kind  of*  car 
you  drive.    Send  no  money,    Simply 
pay  the  postman  Sj.co  for  a  four- 
cylinder  set,  or  $2.50  tor  a  six-cylin- 
der set.     1 f  after  ten  days  you  are  not 
satisfied  that  they  do  all  we  claim,  re 
a     turn  them  and  get  your  money  back. 
"^      Special    connections    for    Buick. 
-Ii.  Oldsmobile,  Iranklin  and  all 
Knight  type  motor-,  so  cents  extra. 

THE  VAN  KERR  CO. 

If.   ./.   Kirr.  Ita. 

Dept.  514,  3160  Noith  Clark  Street,  Chicago 
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Through  life 

a  smile — through 

the  traffic  with  a 

The  car  c<,uippcd 

Transformers  is  always  ahead 
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Stud  and  Link  Sets 


Krementz  correct  stud  and 
link  sets  come  in  the  most  ap- 
propriate materials  and  de- 
signs—heavily platinum-plated 
silver,  engine-turned;  pearl  grey 
and  lavender  enamel;  also  in 
mother  of  pearl. 

Your  dealer  sells  these  sets  at 
prices  ranging  trom  $5.50  to 
$11.00.  Each  piece  stamped 
"Krementz"  on  the  back  carries 
the  life-long  guarantee. 

Kremeivt^ 

Makers  of  the  famous  Krementz  toUar  button 
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-MADE  AT   KEY   WE.ST>— 

An  Unusual  Opportunity 

First 
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0  Mortgages 


81 

^^^^■r      Legal  Rate  S'.     in  Washington 
by  Act  of  Congress 

48  years  without  loss  to  an  investor 

TheF.H.  SmithConpany,Dept.A,815  lSlhSl.,Washinglon,D.C. 

Toundcd    187.1 


7% 

INVESTORS  BONDS 

merit  the  confidence  of  conservative 
investors,  because  they're 

First  in   Safety 
First  in  Income 

INVESTORS  BONDS  are    safe    and     stable 
1  because  they  are  first  mortgages  on  the  most 
property — they  yieM  the  highest 
oe  consistent  with  safety. 

Thucompan.)  Ii  the  Madison 

&  Kclzie  State  Bank,  one  of  Chicago's  strong- 
md  most  conservative  banking  institutions, 
under  State  and  Federal  supervision. 

Partial   payment*  starting 
aa  low  as  $10.00 

II "nil  for  full  details:  as);  far  BooklH  No    It-llJ, 

CoThe  INVESTORS 

COMPANY 

MADISON  &KEDZI ESTATE  BANK  BLDG 
CHICAGO 


INVESTMENTS  ^AND^  FINANCE 


THE  INEQUALITY  OF  PRICE  DEFLATION 


HTMIE  rapidity  "with  which  business  re- 
-■■  vives,  reported  one  of  the  committees 
of  the  recent  Unemployment  Conferences 
at  Washington,  "will  depend  greatly  upon 
the  speed  of  proportionate  adjustment"  of 
prices  and  wages  in  various  industries. 
With  this  many  business  authorities  agree. 
Prices  are  coming  down,  but  they  are  not 
coming  down  together.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  wages.  The  committee  publishes  a 
table  showing  that  agriculture  has  reached 
an  unduly  low  plane  of  prices,  while  certain 
other  industries  are  at  a  high  point.  There 
is  also  great  disproportion  between  the 
producers'  price  and  the  consumers'.  "If 
the  buying  power  of  the  different  elements 
of  the  community  is  to  be  restored,"  says 
the  committee,  "these'  levels  must  reach 
nearer  a  relative  plane.  For  example,  the 
farmer  can  not  resume  his  full  consuming 
power  and  thus  give  increased  employment 
to  the  other  industries  until  either  his  prices 
increase  or  until  more  of  the  other  products 
and  services  come  into  fair  balance  with  his 
commodities,  and  therefore  within  the 
reach  of  his  income."  The  complete  table 
published  by  the  committee  is  most  illu- 
minating. The  August,  1921,  price  of  each 
of  a  series  of  commodities  is  compared  with 
its  1913  price,  the  latter  being  considered 
par,  or  100.  The  same  comparison  is  used 
to  show  the  relation  between  1921  and  1913 
wage  scales.  It  might  be  said  that 
these  indexes  generally  refer  simply  to 
wage  scales  and  that  the  actual  earnings 
vary  somewhat  from  the  figures  given 
because  they  are  affected  by  regularity  of 
employment.  The  tabulation,  which  has 
been  quoted  by  a  number  of  the  financial 
journals,  appears  as  follows  in  The  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronicle: 

Approximate  Index  Numbers  Based  Upon  100  for 

1913 
Cost  of  living  Auaust  1921. 

Department  of  Labor  (May  survey) 180 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  .  .  .    165 

Average  price  to  producer,  farm  crops 109 

\\  erage  price  to  producer,  live  stock 1 13 

Average  wholesale  price,  foods 152 

Average  retail  price,  foods 55 

Wheat  and  flour: 

Wheal  average   to   producer 128 

Hour,  wholesale,  U.S.  average 173 

Bread,  retail,  U.  S.  Average 173 

freight    rate    Hour.    Minneapolis    to    New 

York,  domestic 187 

Live  stock  and  meats: 

Pork      Hogs  to  producer 116 

Wholesale  ham  at   Chicago 166 

Retail  ham L97 

\\  holesale  bacon,  rough  side    i<>'- 

Retail  sliced  bacon  .  162 

w  holesale  short  side L08 

Wholesale  pork  chops     184 

Retail  pork  chops 181 

Retail  lard LIS 

Reef    Cattle  average  to  producer 91 

Wholesale  carcass  beef  at   Chicago 12  1 

Retail,  sirloin  steak 157 

Retail  round  ...  L60 

Retail,  lib  rci.i-i  L47 

Retail,  chuck  roast L80 


Retail,  plate  beef 112 

Wages  in  meat   packing    (Department   of 

Labor  Investigation) 186 

Freight  rates,  dressed  beef.  Chicago  to  Xew 

York 214 

Hides  and  leathers: 

Hides,  green  salted,  packers,  heavy  native 

steers  (Chicago) 7(i 

Hides,  calfskins  No.  1,  country,  8  to  15  pounds 

(Chicago) 86 

Leather,  sole,  hemlock,  middle  No.  1  (Boston)    120 
Leather,   chronic,   calf,   dull   or   bright,   "B" 

grades  (Boston) 195 

Wholesale  boots  and  shoes,  men's  vici  calf. 

blucher-Campella  (Brockton) 225 

Freight  rate  shoes,  Lynn,  Mass..  to  Chicago  210 
"Wage  scales  in  shoe  industry   (Massachu- 
setts) ,   about 200 

Cotton: 

To  producer: 105 

Yarns,  carded,  white.  Northern  mule,  spun. 

22  cones  (Boston) 107 

"Wholesale  sheeting,  brown  4-4  ware,  shoals 

L.  L.  (N.  Y.) 118 

"W  holesale  printcloth  27  inches.  04  by  60. 

7.60  yards  to  pound  (Boston) 137 

Wool: 

To  producer 92 

Wholesale  worsted  yarns  2-32,   crossbred 

stock  white  in  skein  (Philadelphia) .  .    148 
Wholesale    women's    dress    goods,    storm 
serge,  all  wool,  double  warp,  50  inches 

(New  York) 1 57 

Wholesale  suitings,   wool-dyed,   55-56.    16 

ozs.  Middlesex  (Boston) 1  S3 

Freight  rate  clothing.  New  York  to  Chicago  210 

Wage  scale  in  mills,  about 200 

Building  and  construction : 

Prices — -Lumber,  aver.  Southern  pine  and 

Douglas  fir  (at  the  mill) 128 

Brick,  average  common.  New  York  and 

Chicago 199 

Cement,  Portland*  net,  without  bags  to 
trade  f.o.b.  plank  (Buffington,  Ind.).  .    175 
Freight  rates — Brick  common.  Brazil,  Ind., 

to  Cleveland,  Ohio 204 

Cement,  Universal,  Pa.,  to  New  York. . .    179 
Building  labor: 

Union  scale,  simple  average,  15  occupations  190 
Union  scale,  weighted  average,  8  occupa- 
tions, frame  houses  (3) 197 

Union  scale,  weighted  average,  8  occupa- 
tions, brick  houses  (3) 193 

Common  labor 130 

Construction  costs:  Cement  buildings  (Aber- 

thaw  Const.  Co.) 161 

Coal: 

Price,  bituminous.  Pittsburgh L86 

Price,  anthracite.  New  York  tidewater.  .  .    198 

Union  wage  scales  about 173 

Non-union  scale,  about 136 

Freight    rates 187-209 

Metal  trades,  union  wage  scale:  Simple  aver- 
age, 19  occupations ' 2 1  s 

Metals: 

Prices — Pig  iron,  foundry  No.  2  Northern 

(Pittsburgh) L37 

Pig  iron,  Bessemer L28 

Steel  billets.  Bessemer  (Pittsburgh) ....    115 
Copper,   ingots  electrolytic,   early   deliv- 
ery. New  York 75 

Lead,  pig,  desilverized,  for  early  delivery, 

\r«  York 100 

Zinc,  pig  (spelter).  Western,  early  deliv- 
ery. \(  u   York 80 

Das  labor,  scale  l".  S.  steel  Corporation..    L5G 
Printing  and   publishing: 

Rook  and  job,  union  wane  scale L94 

Newspaper,  union  wage  scale  157 

Railroad,  average  receipts   per  ton-mile....    177 

Bureau  Railway  Kcononiies  estimate  of  rail- 
way wages  based  on  average  annual 
compensation,  third  quarter 226 

General    estimate    all    union    wage   scales    by 

Prof.    Wolman    L8fl 

The  Harvard  University  Committee  on 

Kcc mic  Research,  too,  has  recently  made 
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This  is  an  actual  photograph  of  Grand  Circus  Park,  Detroit,  where,  as  on   other 
famous  thoroughfares, more  people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other  kind 


Copyright  1921.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


NATURALLY,  you  want  the  finest  tires  it  is  possible  to  buy*  A 
great  and  growing  number  of  the  world's  motorists  believe 
the  finest  tires  to  be  Goodyear  Cord  Tires*  Year  after  year,  these 
motorists  have  found  that  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  wear  so  slowly 
and  last  so  long,  they  are  actually  more  economical  to  use*  Today, 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are  better  tires  than  they  have  ever  been  be- 
fore* They  are  larger,  heavier,  stronger,  more  durable*  By  every 
reason  of  quality  and  economy,  you  should  have  them  on  your  car* 
More  people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other  kind* 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  World 
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Mill! 


The 

Bond  Department 

OF 

The  CONTINENTAL  and 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

Unvested  capital  over  $55,000,000) 

affords  to  investors  the 
same  assurance  of  satisfac- 
tory dealings,  sound  advice 
and  competent  service  that 
is  given  to  depositors, 
customers  and  clients  in  the 


Commercial  Banking 

Savings 

Foreign  Trade  and 

Trust  Departments 


~M 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  consult  our 
Bond  Department  officers  in  person  or  by 
mail  regarding  investments. 


CONTINENTAL  wCOMMERCI  AL 

Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

CHICAGO 


INVESTMENTS   AND  FINANCE 
Continued 


an  analysis  of  price  maladjustment  in  which 
the  October  prices  of  certain  classes  of 
commodities  are  exprest  as  follows  as 
percentages  of  the  1913  level: 

( i  rains  and  flour 112 

Livestock,  meat  products,  hides  and  leather  97 

Metals  and  metal  products ill 

libers  and  Textiles 173 

Fuels 15S 

Building  materials 179 

Miscellaneous 151 

All  commodities 133 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
which  quotes  these  figures,  points  out  that. 
generally  speaking,  raw  materials  are  much 
more  thoroughly  liquidated  than  are  highly 
fabricated  goods,  and  it  concludes: 

There  are  undoubtedly  certain  commod- 
ity prices  which  have  been  over  liquidated, 
but  there  are  just  as  certainly  several  other 
basic  articles  that  are  still  too  high  to  admit 
of  healthy  and  full  activity.  When  the  lat- 
ter are  sufficiently  readjusted  the  former 
will  probably  take  care  of  themselves  to  a 
very  large  extent.  The  chief  problem  of  the 
day,  as  far  as  domestic  issues  are  concerned, 
is  the  liquidation  of  manufacturing  and 
transportation  costs,  particularly  in  certain 
basic  branches  of  industry. 


MORE  SAVING  DESPITE  BAD  TIMES 

1\  /TANY  have  wondered  why  there  is  so 
-*-*-*-  little  actual  distress  when  there 
is  so  much  unemployment,  and  when  busi- 
ness and  industry  are  at  such  a  low  ebb. 
The  answer  conies  in  the  statement  of  the 
Federal  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  that 
more  than  600  mutual  savings  banks, 
which  have  just  made  reports,  show  gains 
both  in  number  of  depositors  and  volume  of 
deposits  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  These 
banks,  most  of  which  are  situated  in  the 
East,  show  an  increase  of  173,933  in  number 
of  depositors  and  of  $30.45  in  the  size  of  the 
average  deposit.  Putting  it  in  another 
way,  the  number  of  depositors  has  in- 
creased by  1.84  per  cent.,  and  the  deposits 
have  been  increased  by  7.49  per  cent. 
The  actual  increase  of  the  average  deposit 
seems  to  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  to  be 
a  "very  significant  and  encouraging 
symptom,"  and  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  comments: 

At  no  time  were  there  as  many  wage- 
earners  engaged  in  spending  their  monej 
upon  silk  shirt  s  as  was  commonly  supposed. 
Thai  f'aet  was  established  by  the  discovery, 
now  a!  Least  a  year  old,  that  wages  were 
going  into  tlie  saving  banks  as  well  as  over 
i  he  counters  of  the  haberdashers.  The 
effects  of  unemployment  would  be  much 
severe]  than  thej  are  to-day  if  extravagance 

among  workers  had  lieen  as  riotous  or  as 
wide-spread  as  popular  Legend  made  it    out 

to   he. 

What    happened    evidently    was     thai 

with  the  firs!  break  in  prosperity  in  the 
spring    of    1920    a    greal     many    American 

workers  who  had  been  practising  thrift  all 
along  became  still  more  thrifty  in  antici- 
pation  of   hard    times.     The   number  of 
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depositors  involved  is  nearly  ten  millions, 
which  is  formidable  numbers  for  an  anti- 
silk-shirt  army. 

The  fact  that  with  the  advent  of  hard 
times  the  deposits  increased  in  greater 
ratio  than  the  number  of  depositors  shows 
that  the  prudent  workers  became  a  bit 
more  prudent.  Yet  even  an  increase  of 
only  two  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  de- 
positors— recruits  perhaps  from  the  silk- 
shirt  army — shows  that  flush  times  did 
not  bring  demoralization.  It  is  still  true 
that  an  adequate  living  wage  is  a  great 
encouragement  to  thrift. 


ALLOWING  FOR  H.  C.  L.  IN  FRANCE 

T70R  some  years  the  great  army  of 
■*•  French  Government  employees  have 
been  receiving  an  indemnity  intended  to 
counter-balance  the  high  cost  of  living,  a 
payment  which  amounts  to  about  720 
francs  a  year  per  person.  With  an  eye  to 
economy  the  French  Minister  of  Finance 
proposed  to  discontinue  this  bomis  in  the 
budget  of  1922.  "if  the  indemnity  wrere 
supprest,"  says  the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany, in  a  recent  bulletin,  "it  would  mean 
a  saving  of  330,000,000  francs  on  chil 
service  salaries,  63,000,000  francs  on  mili- 
tary pay,  and  320,000.000  francs  on  the 
salaries  of  railroad  employees,  thus  making 
a  total  economy  of  713,000,000  francs, 
which,  from  the  budgetary  point  of  view, 
is  a  very  serious  consideration." 

Yet  this  proposal  caused  such  a  wave 
of  protest  throughout  the  country  that  a 
special  commission  was  appointed  to  study 
the  question.  The  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany understands  from  its  Paris  repre- 
sentative that  a  compromise  is  likely.  It 
is  planned  to  reduce  the  indemnity 
gradually,  in  proportion  to  the  actual  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living,  so  that  the 
total  elimination  of  the  allowance  will  not 
come  for  some  time. 

The  New  York  bank  reprints  from  the 
French  weekly  L' Illustration  the  following 
table  comparing  the  necessary  expendi- 
tures of  a  family  of  five  living  in  Paris 
now,  and  in  1914: 

191U  19Z1 

Amounts  Amounts 

spent  in  spent  in 

Francs.  Francs. 

went 1,000  1,500 

Foodstuffs 4,500  14,265 

Clothing 1,191  4,829 

Laundry 156  1,164 

Wages  for  one  servant 720  1,800 

Charwoman 180  630 

Fuel  for  heating  and  cooking.  .          420  1,604 

Light 90  198 

School  fees 685  1,427 

Doctor  and  chemist 100  200 

Carfare 365  730 

Theaters,    gifts,    tobacco    and 

newspapers 198  546 

Holiday  expenditure 600  2.500 

Taxes  and  insurance  premium.          '520  2,026 
Cnforescen  expenses  and  sa\ lugs         976 

It  is  noted  in  the  bank  bulletin  thai 
rent,  which  according  to  law  could  not  be 
raised  for  lessees,  now  represents  only  5 
per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  of  a 
Parisian  family  instead  of  12..~>  per  cent., 
bu1  other  expenses  have  increased  in  the 
budget  percentage  as  well  as  in  actual 
cash  outlay. 


w« 


"I  have  a  Friend  who  .  .  . 

WHY  otherwise  intelligent  people 
will  accept  anonymous  say-sos  on 
investments  is  difficult  to  explain. 

In  considering  investment  purchases 
clear-cut  information  is  the  essential 
need — a  need  that  can  readily  be  met 
by  any  of  our  50  offices. 

Our  information  is  based  on  a  national 
viewpoint  and  years  of  experience. 

We  invite  you  to  make  yourself  and 
your  investment  needs  known  at  our 
nearest  office- 

A  current  list  of  high-grade  securities 
mailed  on  request  for  D172. 


i> 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
Offices  in   more  than  50  leading  cities  throughout   the  Jfrorld 
BONDS         SHORT  TERM  NOTES         ACCEPTANCES 
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As   used   on 
Store   Floors 


Floor  Covering 
that  stands  wear 

/T  is  easy  to  Koverflor  floors. 
You  lay  Koverflor  with  a 
brush.  It  forms  a  tile-like  surface 
of  attractive  appearance  and  un- 
usual wearing  qualities. 

For  Wood  or  Cement 
Floors-Inside  or  Outside 

Koverflor  is  sanitary,  water- 
proof, weather-proof,  alkali-proof, 
lime-proof  and  impervious  to  the 
action  of  oil  or  grease. 

Supplied  in  attractive  solid  colors 
for  porch,  kitchen,  garage,  factory, 
hospital,  cellar,  bathroom,  school 
and  all  other  floors  of  wood  or 
cement,  indoors  or  outdoors. 

Hardware  and  paint  dealers  sell  Kover- 
m.dr.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  or  send  us 
his  name  and  receive  the  Koverflor 
Sample  Hook. 

Standard  Varnish  Works 

Manufacturers  of 

Elastica  Varnishes  Satinette  Enamel 

Kwickwork  Auto  Finishes,  etc. 

a  i  Wert  Streel  New  York  City 

"^  st'-vi-nson  Street,  S;in  Franciieo,  Cal. 
i ) . . k l . 1 1 1 •  I  Avi-.,s.\Y.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Foreign  Branches:  London,  P. hi  .  Melbourne 

Standard-Cooper  Bell  Co. 

t ;il  Street  Chicago,  111. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


A  STUDY  OF  ACCIDENTS 

AX  INVESTIGATION  of  nearly  1,900 
fatal  accidents  among  insured  wage- 
earners  in  the  three  months,  April  to  June, 
1921,  was  recently  made  by  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  to  disclose  the  type  of  hazard  which 
gives  rise  to  the  accident.  An  endeavor 
was  made  to  discover  how  many  accidents 
arose  out  of  occupation  or  industrial 
causes,  the  use  of  public  facilities  (trans- 
portation systems,  streets  and  highways, 
public  buildings),  domestic  life  and  mis- 
cellaneous activities.  Says  The  Statistical 
Bulletin  of  the' company  (New  York): 

We  found  that  937,  or  nearly  one-half 
of  all  the  accidental  deaths  (49.8  per  cent.) 
arose  out  of  exposure  to  some  hazard  in  the 
use  of  public  facilities.  There  were  289,  or 
15.3  per  cent.,  of  the  total  accidents 
where  the  person  injured  was  using  a  trans- 
portation facility  as  a  passenger;  182,  or 
nearly  10  per  cent,  of  these  accidents 
occurred  to  passengers  in  automobiles. 
The  use  of  streets  and  highways  by 
pedestrians  resulted  in  300,  or  15.9  per 
cent.,  of  the  accidental  deaths.  Of  these 
300  deaths  of  pedestrians,  202  or  two- 
thirds,  were  caused  by  automobile  injuries. 

Accidents  to  persons  while  at  work 
occurred  in  248,  or  13.2  per  cent.,  of  the 
total  deaths  reported.  These  deaths 
arising  out  of  occupational  exposure  to 
accident  were  also  studied  in  detail.  Of 
this  number,  32  occurred  in  mines  and  28 
among  persons  employed  on  steam  rail- 
roads. Accidental  drowning,  under  the 
caption  of  occupational  activity,  occurred 
in  23  cases.  Deaths  from  electricity  were 
registered  in  14  cases. 

Accidents  in  and  about  the  home  were 
responsible  for  224,  or  12  per  cent.,  of  the 
total  accidents  reported  in  this  quarter  of 
the  year.  More  than  one-half  of  these  224 
accidental  deaths  occurred  among  women. 

The  automobile  seems  to  stand  out 
above  all  other  factors  in  this  accident  ex- 
perience of  the  late  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer. There  was  a  total  of  427  deaths  in 
automobile  accidents,  and  of  these,  43  per 
cent,  were  those  of  passengers,  47  per  cent, 
were  deaths  of  persons  using  public  high- 
ways and  8  per  cent,  deaths  of  chauffeurs, 
garage  mechanics,  street-cleaners,  and 
others  whose  occupations  exposed  them 
to  injury  by  automobiles.  Considered  by 
Bex,  two-thirds  of  the  automobile  accidents 
occurred  among  males.  Considered  by 
age,  54  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  auto- 
mobile accidents  and  injuries  occurred 
among  children  under  15  years  of  ago  and 
15  per  cent,  more  among  persons  25  to  44 
years  of  age. 

The  Foregoing  comment   is  offered  in  a 

preliminary  way  as  an  indication  of  what 
it  is  possible  to  do  in  recognizing  the  causes 
of  fatal  accidents  and  how  the  responsibility 
may  be  placed.  Statistics  of  tins  character, 
covering  the  fatalities  of  a  full  year,  would 
have  greater  value  arid  are  now  being  col- 
lected.     Such    facts   as    we    have    disclosed 

are  valuable  in  directing  practical  safety 

work.      In  the  course  of  time,  the  data   will 

measure   the  effect,  or  lack  of  effect,  of 

BpeGifiG     safety       measures       Cor       accident 

prevention.  If  is  suggested  that  other 
health  statisticians  classify  and  publish 
their  accidenl  returns  in  a  similar  manner. 


rGETTHlSGUNBYMAlL- 

Was  $35 

NOW 

$14 


arman. 
MAUSER 


Latest  model  9-shot  Automatic. 
The  World-Famo  is  Most  Powerful 
Weapon  known;  shoots  COLT'S  cart- 
ridges; js  perfectly  balanced  with 
substantial  and  comfortable  grip; 
accurate  and  efficient:  two  stfety 
attachments;  it  is  flat-shapeJ;  has  no 
sharp  edges  or  projections  and  does  not  bulge  the  pock- 
et; it  is  solidlj  and  simply  constructed  from  blue  steel; 
can  1  e  dismantled  and  reassembled  In  a  few  seconds. 

Regular  ffQC    25-Cal.,  No.  812  .  .  .    $14.00 
Value   UUV    32-Cal.,  No.  812-A  .  .    $15.00 
ALL      OUR      MERCHANDISE      IS      BRAND     NEW 
Order  one  of  these  Specials  NOW 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  filled  upon  receipt  of 
Ordei 


Cash   or    Money 


if    yo  u     prefer 


We  ship  by  return  mail.      You  pay  Postman    on  arrival.     Full 

satisfaction    guaranteed     or    money    back.      Bank     reference. 

We  also  carry  a  complete  line  of  Field  Glasses,  Binoculars, 

Pistols  and   Shotguns  at  Prices  that  cannot  be  equalled. 

IMP0R1  TRADING  COMPANY,  Dept.  12,  258  Broadway,  NewYork 


A  CLEAR  MIND— 

Allows  yon  to  give  your  beBt 
attention  to  work  in  hand. 
Note  down  all  details  in  a 
Combined  Rockwell  Reminder 
(vest  pocket  size)  and  keep 
your  mind  free  for  more  vital 
things.  Yearly  calendar  re- 
fills (cover  holds  twomonths' 
supply)  and  detachable  memo 
blank  coupons  all  in  the 

Combined 

Never  Forgets 
Buy    at    Your    Stationer's 

or  we  Bend  on  receipt  of  price.     Black  Leather,  $2.00; 
Black  Seal  or  Brown  Pigskin,  $3.00. 
Calendar  Department 
International  Ticket  Co.,  52  Grafton  At*.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


For  Men— The  Gilt  Superb 

Knitted  silk  neckwear  and  mufflers.    Luxurious  quality 
cravats,  beautiful  colors,  wear  resisting.  Wholesale  prices 
from  maker  to  you.  Send  for  illustrated  brochure.  Orders 
filled  day  received. 
The   Silcrofter,    1218    Chestnut    St.,    Phila,    Pa. 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

JWUFNTHDC  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
ll^l  VHm  1  WIXO  write  (or  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Wanted-Railway  Mail  Clerks,  $135 to $195  Month 

U.  S.  Government  wants  hundreds.     Every  second  week  off — full 

Fav.     Men — boys  over  17.    Common  education  sufficient.    Write 
MMEDIATELx    for  free  list  of  Government  positions  now  open, 

FRANKLIN   INSTITUTE,  Dept.  TJJti,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


To  Win  Friends,  Fame, 
and  Fortune 

Why  do  some  deserving;  men  fall  in  business? 
Why  are  some  handsome,  well-educated  men  un- 
popular In  social  life?  What  is  the  real  secret  of 
achieving  personal  success? 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  pertinent  quest  ona 
on  the  tip  of  your  tongue  are  answered  by  that 
popular  inspirational  writer,  11.  Addlngton  Bruce, 
in  his  invigorating  and  fascinating  new  book — 

SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

A  wonderfully  clear-cut  analysis.  In  plain,  con- 
versational English,  of  cortatn  mental  actions  and 

reactions,  ever j  page  radiating  encouragement  a&A 

helpfulness  for  ambltlOUS  men  and  women. 

It  explains  how  you  may  develop  will  power, 
me  aory,  poise,  and  personality;  elaborates  on  the 
simple  methods  all  must  adopt — and  which  are  easy 
to  adopt — to  achieve  marked  success  in  social  and 
business  life:  visualizes  the  Insidious  pitfalls  that 
mti  i  be  avolde  I  and  which  arc  eusu  to  amid  after 
he  points  them  out. 

aii  tint  Mr  Bruce  advises  will  appeil  to  you. 
You'll  knmi  he's  right  I  And  everyone  who  t  ikes 
ins  advice  win  be  better  able  to  win  friends,  fame, 

and  fortune  and  to  getdU  the  good  out  of  life  that 

life  baa  to  offer. 

"(lives  an  illuminating  explanation  of  real  am  i  ess 
and  the  courees  to  folio  win  Its  attainment.''-   D<  < 

\  ,  u    .  Salt  Laid  t'ity. 

"Any  young  man  who  refuses  to  he  Stimuli  le  I 
and  inspired  through  reading  a  book  like  this  i  ee  la 
to  alter  his  viewpoint  In  life." — Star.  Toronto. 

72  mo.   Cloth.  342  pp.  $1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.62 

fUNK  S  WAGNAUS  COMPANY,  354-360  fourth  Ave,  New  York 


ROCK  AND   RYE 

THE  "geological  distribution  of  politics" 
was  once  announced  by  Prof.  Nathaniel 
S.  Shaler  of  Harvard.  Prof.  Arthur  M. 
Miller  of  the  department  of  geology  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  goes  further  and 
expresses  his  belief  in  a  relation  between 
geology  and  the  prohibition  laws,  or  at  any 
rate  their  observance  and  violation.  Pro- 
fessor Shaler,  he  reminds  us,  writing  in 
The  Courier-Journal  (Louisville),  illustrated 
his  thesis  by  reference  to  the  distribution  of 
sentiment  in  Kentucky  for  and  against 
slavery  before  the  Civil  War.  Level  and 
fertile  bluegrass  land,  suitable  for 'cultiva- 
tion in  large  plantations  was  pro-slavery; 
rugged  mountain  land  not  adapted  to  such 
use  was  anti-slavery.     He  continues: 

Since  the  Civil  War  sociological  con- 
trast between  these  two  regions  has  been 
maintained  by  the  greater  prevalence  in 
the  one  of  certain  institutions  and  practises. 
The  mountain  section  has  been  recognized 
as  the  special  home  of  moonshining  and  the 
feud;  the  former  being  especially  common 
on  the  Pottsville  conglomerate  outcrop 
because  of  the  very  rugged  topography 
produced  by  it.  In  spite  of  the  wide- 
spread extension  of  illicit  distilling,  due  to 
the  stimulus  resulting  from  the  passage  of 
the  Volstead  Act,  these  ''conglomerate 
ana-"  still  maintain  the  lead,  and  it  is  in 
these  areas  where  interference  with  the 
practise  on  the  part  of  Federal  officers  is 
most  resented,  and  where  the  attempts  of 
the  latter  to  break  up  the  stills  most 
frequently  result  in  bloodshed.  The  two 
bloody  encounters  which  recently  took 
place  between  prohibition  officers  and 
moonshiners — the  one  in  the  Larue-Taylor 
Count}-  district,  and  the  other  on  Mud 
Lick  near  Paintsville,  are  both  on  "-the 
conglomerate.  "  The  former  is  a  basal  Coal 
Measure  outlier,  somewhat  midway  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  Coal 
Fields,  first  discovered  and  mapped  by  the 
writer  while  he  was  making  a  survey  of 
Green.  Taylor  and  Adair  Counties  for  the 
State  in  1908.  The  latter  is  an  exposure  of 
the  same  formation  on  the  summit  of  the 
"Paintsville  dome."  Even  before  the  survey 
of  the  region  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
this  Pottsville  area  on  the  borders  of  Green, 
Taylor  and  Larue  Counties,  the  writer  had 
not  infrequently  noted  in  the  Cowrier- 
Journal  accounts  of  acts  of  outlawry  in  this 
locality,  the  news  usually  being  dispatched 
from  Hodgemiue;  so  he  should  have 
anticipated  the  finding  of  a  Pottsville 
conglomerate  outcrop  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  town.  During  the  very 
week  the  writer  was  mapping  that.  area,  an 
officer  of  the  law,  assisted  by  a  posse, 
came  into  it  and  rounded  up  and  shot  to 
death  a  noted  outlaw  in  his  own  dooryard, 

Even  outside  the  special  areas  where 
outdoor  moonshining  is  endemic,  sporadic 
occurrences  of  it  show  a  relation  to  physi- 
ographic (that  is  geologic;  environment. 
Within  the  Bluegrass  region,  as  a  whole, 
there  is  a  relatively  rugged  and  infertile 
tract,  known  as  the  "Eden  shale  belt," 
separating  an  outer  from  an  inner  blue- 
grass  area.  In  several  instances,  as  the 
result  of  down-faulting,  it  forms  L 
oi-Jiers  within  the  inner  area  itself.  The 
oily  two  cases  of  illicil  stills  found  oper- 
ating in  the  open  within  the  Bluegrass 
the  one  in  the  "hills  of  Jessamine,*'  and  the 
other  in  the  "ravines  of  lower  Fayetti 
were  in  the  Eden  -hale  belt,  where  it  has 
been  brought  down  to  the  buttressing 
erosion  level  of  the  Trenton  limestone. 
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Electric/foist 

NOW— An  Electric  Hoist  for  Everybody 

THIS  new,  small,  but  powerful  electric  hoist, 
the  Shepard  Electric  LiftAbout,  brings 
power  lifting  to  everybody.  Surprisingly  low  in 
cost  and  upkeep,  it  provides  a  profitable  means 
for  safely  lifting,  carrying,  and  putting  down  loads 
regardless  of  what  they  may  be.    It  turns  into 

profit  and  gain  the  loss  consequent  to  hundreds  of  jobs 
that  are  done  manually  or  by  some  improvised  method. 

Quickly  returns  its  cost  —  and  more 

A  LiftAbout  pays  dividends  in  time  and  money 
from  the  very  first  day  of  its  installation— and 
continues  to  pay  for  itself  many  times  over. 

It  releases  men  for  productive  activity.  One  man,  even 
the  average  workman,  can  operate  a  LiftAbout  and, 
unassisted,  handle  weighty,  cumbersome,  or  fragile  loads. 

Easily  and  economically  installed 

A  LiftAbout  is  easily  and  economically  installed  to  oper- 
ate on  overhead  track  to  shipping  platform;  on  the  ceiling 
of  warehouse,  stockroom,  store,  factory,  or  on  the  side  of 
building  to  serve  stairway  or  sidewalk  hatch.  Always 
overhead,  out  of  the  way,  but  instantly  available  for 
use.  Investigate  the  LiftAbout  —  learn  how  it  will 
pay  you  to  put  your  burdens  upon  it. 
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Distributors  Being  Selected  ^"h^EE 

Dealers;  Electrical  -  Contractor  Dealers:  Central 
Stations;  and  Jobbers  of  Equipment  and  Machin- 
ery are  being  selected  to  distribute  the  LiftAbout. 
Write  for  details  of  our  dealer's  proposition. 


"Shepard"  also  builds  Electric  Cranes  and  Hoists  in  capacities  of  I  to  30  tons. 

SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE  &  HOIST  CO, 

412  Schuyler  Avenue      -      -       Montour  Uz  'Is,  N.  Y. 

Branches  in  principal  cities 

Member  Electric  Hoist  Manufacturers'  Assn. 
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Send  foi — 

this  circular  showing  the 

LiftAbout  in  many  and 

varied  applications. 
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Here^s  a  really 

worth-while 

GIFT! 

One  of  these  handsome, 
Simmons  Watch  Chains  would 
delight  the  heart  of  any  man. 

Their  rich,  solid  gold  sur- 
face is  worked  over  less  ex- 
pensive metal  by  the  exclusive 
Simmons  process.  No  other 
chain  combines  such  good  looks 
and  serviceablity  at  so  moder- 
ate a  price. 

Be  sure  to  see  Simmons 
W  atch  Chains  at  your  jewel- 
ers. Ask  them  to  show  you  the 
very  latest  green  and  white 
effects.  You  will  find  a  won- 
derful variety  of  smart,  at- 
tractive patterns  —  everything 
to  make  a  gift  worth  while. 

R.  I-'.  Simmons  Co.,  Attleboro,  Mass 

R.  F.  Simmons  Company  of  Canada    Ltd 
95-97  King  Street  E.. Toronto 


GIFTS  THAT  LAST 


sinnons 
chains 


TYPEWRITERS 

Save  One-Half 

Moatforthe  least  money  in  the  latest 

models  of  ALL  MAKES.    Rebuilt   by 

Younsr   Process."    Fully  guaranteed. 

Easy    terms.    No   interest.     FREE  TRIAL. 

Satisfaction  assured.    Write  for  catalog. 

TOUNC  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Dept.  237  Client 


NOURISHING 

FOOD 

VIGOROUS,  healthy 
womanhood  will 
result  from  drinking 
HEMO,  the  delicious 
food  drink. 


HEMO 


for  girls  and  boys  in  school;  a  nourishing  luncheon 
or  an  inviting  between  meal  drink. 
Sample  FREE  upon  request 

THOMPSON'S  MALTED  FOOD   COMPANY 
21    Riverside   Drive  Waukesha,   Wisconsin 


SEE  the  Land  of  Manatee 


Wondei  I  OtlflCy  of  the  wonderland  of  Florida. 
Tropit  verdure,  rare  plants.  Three  beautiful 
little  cities,  Bradentown,  I'.ilmiiio  and  Mana- 
tee. Bathintj.  fishinc,  boating,  coif,  roquc, 
fine  aulo  roads  Accomn.  i  >   taste 

and  pocketbook.     In  heart  of  greatfij  midwin- 
■  i.ihli  growing  tection     Center  orange 

and  grapefruit  jjrovvine,  most  prodn 

fruit  grOVC  ir,  ssorld.      Wei" 

mil  visitors 

(  "me 

and  mi       Writi  today  for 

ilree  illustrated  booklet. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

November  9. — The  Ulster  Cabinet  unani- 
mously approves  the  refusal  of  Premier 
Craig  to  agree  to  a  United  Ireland,  with 
an  all-Ireland  Assembly,  in  which  Sinn 
Feiners  ami  Ulstermen  should  have  full 
representation. 

Sir  Robert  Home.  ( Chancellor  of  the  Brit- 
ish Exchequer,  announces  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  begin  paying  the  interest 
on  the  debt  owed  by  Great  Britain  to 
the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  £50,- 
000,000  yearly. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Labor  calls  a  gen- 
eral strike  because  of  differences  be- 
tween railway  workers  and  the  Fascist!. 

November  10. — The  British  Parliament  is 
prorogued  until  January  30,  the  King 
again  appealing  for  amity  between 
England  and  Ireland. 

Sir  James  Craig,  Premier  of  Ulster,  offers 
Premier  Lloyd  George  an  alternative 
scheme  providing  "other  and  more 
practical  means  for  securing  peace  with- 
out infringing  on  the  rights  of  Ulster." 

Ratifications  of  the  American-German 
Peace  Treaty  are  exchanged  at  Berlin 
between  the  American  Commissioner 
and  the  German  Chancellor. 

November  11.— The  general  strike  called 
by  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Labor  is 
ended,  and  an  official  report  of  the  ea  -u- 
alties  as  a  result  of  the  disorder  places 
the  number  of  dead  at  five — four  Com- 
munists and  one  member  of  the  Fascisti. 

November  12. — Japan's  naA'al  estimate  for 
next  year,  according  to  a  dispatch  from 
Tokvo,  is  393,002,577  von.  being  a  re- 
duction of  about  SO.OOO.OOO  yen.  The 
army  estimate  shows  a  reduction  of 
about  10,000,000  yen,  the  total  being 
about  263,000,000  yen. 

Baron  Korekiyo  Takahashi,   Minister  of 

Finance  in  the  Hara  Cabinet,  is  named 
Premier  of  Japan. 

General  Jorge  Holguin,  former  Foreign 
Minister,  is  designated  Provisional 
President  by  the  Colombian  Congress, 
pending  election  of  a  successor  to  Presi- 
dent  Fidel  Suarez,  resigned. 

Fifteen  Sinn  Fein  prisoners  escape  from 
Mountjoy  Prison,  after  a  revolver 
battle.' 

November  13. — The  Siberian  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment invites  SO-called  weaker  gov- 
ernments, including  Siam,  Persia,  India, 
and  the  Philippines,  to  an  "Asia  Con- 
ference" at  Irkutsk. 

An  uprising  against  the  'Mexican  Govern- 
ment begins  in  Lower  California,  and 
six  rebels  are  killed. 

The  Ulster  alternative  peace  proposals 
submitted  lasl  week  have  been  found 
unacceptable  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, says  news  dispatches. 

The  Serbs  have  mobilized  160,000  men  on 
the  Adriatic  coast  and  are  menacing 
Albania,  sa\  s  a  report  I'roin  Milan. 

November  11.  The  Moscow  Pravcta  says 
thai  there  are  51  Communisl  parties  in 
Europe,  with  a  membership  of  2,800,- 
000,  according  to  a  dispatch  from  Riga. 

A  mass  meeting  of  Armenian--  called  by 
the  Armenian  Archbishop  at  Smyrna, 

sends  an  appeal  to  I'lcsideiil  Harding 
and  heads  of  01  her  kro\  eniinents  Asking 

them  to  use  (heir  influence  to  protecl 
the  Armenians  in  Adana  and  other 
parts  of  Cilicia  from  the  Turks,  follow- 
ing the  rotiremenl  of  the  French  rones. 

The  cabinet  of  Jugo-Slavia  declines  to 
accept  tho  decision  of  the  Allied  Council 
of  Embassadors  delimiting  the  boun- 
dary    line     between    Jugo-Slavia    and 

Albania. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  YOURSELF 

WORTH  MORE 

Through 
APPLIED    PSYCHOLOGY 

ANOTHER  MAX  started  even  with  you 
in  life,  no  richer,  no  more  talented,  no 
more  ambitious.  But  in  the  years  that 
have  passed  he  has  somehow  managed  to  move 
far  ahead.  What  is  the  secret  of  it?  Why 
should  he,  apparently,  have  the  power  to  get  so 
easily  the  things  he  wants  while  you  must  work 
so  hard  for  all  that  comes  to  you? 

Another  woman,  madam,  no  more  able  than 
yourself,  has  the  good  ^i'ts  of  life  fairly  thrusl 
into  her  hands.  You  have  compared  yourself 
to  her  and  questioned  what  there  is  in  her 
character  and  talents  that  you  somehow  lack. 

Learn  the   Reason    from   Science 

Scientists  have  found  the  secret.  They  can 
show  you  how  you  too  can  obtain  the  better 
things  of  life.  How  you  can  arouse  the  hidden 
powers  of  your  mind  and  make  them  brintr  you 
more  influence,  a  larger  income,  greater  hap- 
piness. 

Human  intelligence  acts  and  reacts  according 
to  certain  laws  known  as  the  Laws  of  Psychology 
— "organized  common  sense."  Either  by  in- 
stinct or  by  study  some  individuals  master  these 
laws.  To  them  the  minds  of  their  associates 
become  like  line  instruments  on  which  they 
can  play  at  will.  They  have  but  to  set  the  train 
of  circumstances  moving  and  await  results. 
In  other  words — they  apply  Psyctw'ogy. 

No  Longer  the  Dream  of  Theorists 

To-day  we  see  Psychology  studied  by  the  business 
man  and  its  principles  applied  to  the  management  of 
factory  and  office.  We  see  men  in  every  profession,  as 
well  as  those  in  many  lines  of  industry  and  business, 
applying  Psychology  to  their  personal  occupations,  and 
from  the  benefits  derived  from  it  greatly  increasing 
their  incomes,  enlarging  the  scope  of  their  activities, 
rising  to  higher  positions  of  responsibility,  influence  and 
power. 

APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY 

Direct  Method  to  Attain  Success 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  popular  understanding 
of  its  priceless  truths,  an  organization  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Warren  Hilton  some  years  ago  to  coordinate  the 
principles  of  Psychology  and  apply  them  to  every -day 
life — thus  the  Society  of  Applied  Psychology  came 
into  being.  Among  the  member:;  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  who  also  contribute  to  the  Society's  literature, 
are  such  well-known  men  as  Henry  A.  Buchtcl.  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Chancellor,  University  of  Denver,  former 
Governor  of  Colorado;  Hudson  Maxim,  D.Sc,  In- 
ventor and  Mechanical  Engineer;  George  Van  Kess 
Dearborn,  M.  D.,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist  and  Author; 
Harry  S.  Tipper,  Chairman.  National  Educal 
Committee,  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  and  others. 

Because   of   the   very  great   valiii  I    Society's 

Basic  Course  of  Reading  to  the  average  man  and  <\  i  <man 
The  Literary  Digest  is  cooperating  to  bring  it  within  the 
means  of  every  earnest  seeker  for  sel  cut. 


FREE 


'HOW     TO     DEVELOP    YOUR 
POWER    OF    ACHIEVEMENT" 

A  compelling  booklet  packed  with  information  on 
surh  topics  as:  Psychology  Reduced  to  Easy  Simple 
Language;  How  to  Apply  Psychology  in  Salesmanship, 
in  Public  Speaking;  in  R<  '    '    Si  lline      P  Ap- 

plied  by  the   Professional    Man     Sour   Und 
Resources— Source    of    Will    Power— How 
Worry     Ho*   [deas  are  Created — The  Ability  to  Read 

eti       Sign  and  mail  coupon  and  you  will 
,,    eive    foil    particulars    of    the    Society    of    Applied 
■  .  and  what  membership  in  it  will  mean  to 


THE   LITERARY    DIGEST 


354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 


New  York  City 


Please  send  me  by  mail  et,  "How  to 

Develop  Your  Power  of  Achievement." 

D.   i  r-36-21 

,\'<i  'in- 

Street  '  

City 
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DOMESTIC 

November  9.— The  $75,000,000  good  roads 
bill  is  signed  by  President  Harding. 

J.  W.  Riddle,  of  Connecticut,  former  Am- 
bassador to  Russia,  is  nominated  by 
President  Harding  to  be  Ambassador 
to  Argentina. 

The  body  of  the  Unknown  American 
Soldier  arrives  in  Washington  on  board 
the  cruiser  Olympic,  and  is  placed  in 
state  under  the  Capitol  dome. 

The  total  foreign-born  popidation  of  the 
United  States  on  January  1,  1920, 
numbered  13,920,692,  representing  an 
increase  of  404,806,  or  3  per  cent.,  since 
1910,  according  to  Census  Bureau 
figures. 

November  10. — Representatives  of  Ameri- 
can organizations  and  delegations  from 
the  Allied  countries  pass  in  procession 
before  the  bier  of  the  Unknown  Ameri- 
can, and  leave  it  massed  with  wreaths. 

November  11. — With  the  highest  honors 
his  own  and  other  nations  could  bestow 
upon  him,  the  Unknown  American 
Soldier  is  entombed  at  Arlington,  while 
President  Harding,  in  a  last  tribute  to 
the  dead,  calls  for  "the  commanding 
voice  of  conscious  civilization  against 
armed  warfare." 

November  12. — Secretary  of  State  Hughes 
lays  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Limitation  of  Armament 
a  program  calling  for  a  ten-year  naval 
holiday  and  the  scrapping  by  the 
United  States  of  30  ships,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  845,740;  by  Great  Britain  of 
19  ships  of  583,375  tons;  and  by  Japan 
of  17  ships  of  448,928  tons;  after  which 
the  navies  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  would  be  limited  to 
500,000  tons  each,  and  of  Japan  to 
300,000  tons.  Three  months  after  the 
adoption  of  the  proposals  the  United 
States  would  have  18  capital  ships, 
Great  Britain,  22,  and  Japan,  10. 

November  13. — A  mass  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington of  women,  representing  fifty 
nations,  pledge  their  support  to  the 
Arms  Conference  and  commend  with 
"earnest  gratitude"  Secretary  Hughes's 
program. 

November  14. — Premier  Briand,  head  of 
the  French  delegation,  and  Senator 
Sehanzer,  head  of  the  Italian  delega- 
tion, reach  an  agreement  to  act  together 
on  questions  coming  up  before  the 
Armament  Conference. 
The  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'^  Union  calls  a  strike  of  60,000 
workers  in  New  York  because  of  the 
introduction  of  piece-work  system  bjr 
members  of  the  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

Peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  is  formally  proclaimed  by 
President  Harding.  The  state  of  war 
terminated  on  July  2,  1921,  when  the 
joint  peace  resolution  of  Congress  was 
approved  by  the  Executive. 

November  15. — Arthur  J.  Balfour,  speak- 
ing for  Great  Britain,  and  Baron  Kato, 
speaking  for  Japan,  accept  the  American 
proposals  for  armament  limitation  and 
a  ten-year  naval  holiday  as  a  basis  for 
discussion,  and  the  former  asks  for  more 
substantial  reductions  in  the  amount 
of  submarine  tonnage.  Premier  Briand, 
of  France,  approves  the  agreement 
reached  and  asks  that  land  disarmament 
also  be  taken  up,  and  Senator  Sehanzer, 
of  Italy,  expresses  satisfaction  with  the 
proposals. 

Representative  Fred  A.  Britten,  of  Illi- 
nois, introduces  a  resolution  providing 
for  cessation  of  work  on  nine  hat  tic- 
ships  and  six  battle  cruisers. 

The  Association  of  Railway  Executives, 
representing  fifty-two  eastern  lines, 
sends  out  notices  to  the  general  chairman 
of  the  Brotherhoods  calling  for  a  ('.in- 
ference on  wage  reductions  and  working 
conditions. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  reasons 
or   Art    Metal   security 

1  Interlocking  lapped  joint  —  an  exclusive 
Art  Metal  feature  — 

Z  Scientific,  effective  insulation 

3  Yale  combination  lock  defies  burglars 

4  Underwriters'    "B"    Label    awarded    as 
result  of  rigid  tests 

5  Art  Metal  20  year  guarantee 

MADE  in  four  sizes,  one  for  counterheight  use.  An 
unlimited  number  of  interior  filing  arrangements 

Write  for  our  Safe  Catalog 
giving  full   information 
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JAMESTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Worlds  largest   makers    of 
steel  office   equipment 
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Analytical  Reference  Bible 


The  Master  Key  That 
Opens  the  Scriptures 


All  the  wealth  of  Bible  treasures  is  here  classified  for 
instant  use.  It  is  a  wonderful  saver  of  time  for  busy 
students,  writers,  teachers,  and  preachers;  a  comfort, 
a  joy,  a  source  of  strength  to  every  thoughtful  Bible 
reader.  It  supplements  all  other  books  of  reference 
and  Bible  study.  Through  the  rearrangement  and 
analysis  of  its  entire  contents,  the  Bible  is  made  its 
own  interpreter,  the  word  of  God  itself  bringing  its 
own  illumination  to  bear  upon  all  parts  of  the  Book. 


Modern  System  here  increases  the  usability  of 
the  Bible  and  greatly  multiplies  its  value.  Ey  its 
carefully  planned  and  thorough  analysis  of  the 
entire  contents  of  the  Bible  it  reveals  the  real 
meanings  and  spirit  of  many  otherwise  perplexing 
passages,  the  whole  Book,  or  Library  of  Books, 
is  shown  to  be  in  perfect  harmony,  and  the  vital 
relationship  of  all  its  parts  is  made  strikingly 
plain. 


//  Contains  Four  Complete  Books 
In  One  Handsome  Binding 


I.  The  Bible,  Complete  Text  of  Old  and 
New  Testaments  according  to  the  Standard 
Oxford  Edition,  1000  pages,  with  Margi- 
nal Notes  and  Analytical  References. 

The  text  is  large  and  clear,  a  comfort  to  read  for  eyes  young  or 
old.  The  full  Marginal  Notes  of  the  Oxford  edition  are  placed  in 
the  outer  margins  ot  each  page,  with  parallel  passages,  explanations, 
and  chronology. 

The  Analytical  Reference  numbers  in  the  center  columns  opposite 
each  verse  are  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  Bible  page.  Like 
sign-posts  they  arrest  the  reader's  attention  and  lead  him  directly  to 
the  heart  of  Scripture  truth  bearing  on  that  verse. 

II.  Comprehensive  Bible  Helps,  with 
over  5,500  Titles,  and  Scripture  Atlas. 

Edited  by  PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.D.,  LL.  D. 

A  concise  history  of  the  Bible ;  a  condensed  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels;  all  Scripture  proper  names  with  their  meaning  and  pronun- 
ciation; instructive  and  helpful  information  on  every  subject  of  in- 
terest in  the  Bible.  In  fact,  this  section  of  "THE  ANALYTICAL 
REFERENCE  BIBLE"  is  a  valuable  Bible  Encyclopedia-Diction- 
ary and  Indexed  Atlas,  occupying  130  large,  clear  pages,  with  illus- 
trations, and  treating,  in  one  alphabetical  arrangement,  over  5,500 
subjects. 

Here  are  answers  to  the  many  puzzling  questions  which  come  up 
during  Bible  reading  and  study.  Interesting  information  is  fur- 
nished of  customs,  peoples,  and  places.  It  is  rich  in  history  and 
biography.  A  noteworthy  feature  is  its  plan  to  give  the  name  of 
every  person  and  place  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  when  the  same 
name  has  been  borne  by  more  than  one  person  or  place  the  dis- 
tinction is  clearly  shown.  These  "Helps"  also  indicate  the  impor- 
tant changes  made  in  the  Revised  Version. 


III.  A  Complete  Analysis  and  Topical 
Digest  of  the  Entire  Contents  of  the  Bible. 

Edited  by  ROSEWELL  D.  HITCHCOCK,  D.D.,  LL.  D. 

Revised  and  Improved 

In  this  important  and  unique  section  of  "THE  ANALYTICAL 
REFERENCE  BIBLE,"  all  the  verses  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, 31,173  verses  in  all,  are  distributed,  rearranged,  and  grouped, 
according  to  their  teaching  or  meaning,  under  4,603  headings,  di- 
vided into  242  chapters,  and  27  grand  divisions  or  "books."  The 
Analytical  Reference  numbers  printed  with  the  text  of  the  Bible 
proper  (Section  I.),  and  a  full  Subject  Index,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, following  the  Analysis,  make  it  very  easy  to  find  in  a 
moment,  not  only  the  teaching  or  meaning  of  any  verse,  but  all  the 
verses  relating  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  This  Analysis 
occupies  over  700  pages,  forming  in  itself  a  book  of  the  most  vital 
necessity  to  every  student  or  teacher  of  the  Bible. 

IV.  Cruden's  Concordance  to  the  Bible. 

Edited  by  JOHN  EADIE,   D.D.,  LL.  D. 

Revised 

This  splendid  Concordance,  occupying  341  pages  and  containing 
over  160,000  references  in  alphabetical  order,  is  the  final  section  of 
"THE  ANALYTICAL  REFERENCE  BIBLE,"  completing  the 
most  comprehensive  and  indispensable  reference  work  and  study 
Bible  in  the  world  for  teachers,  students,  preachers,  business  men, 
and  all  lovers  of  the  Book  of  Books. 

In  its  mechanical  make-up  "The  Analytical  Reference  Bible" 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

It  is  handsomely  printed  on  a  specially  made  Bible  paper  that 
combines  great  strength  with  thinness  and  opacity. 

The  bindings  are  substantial  and  artistic.  Only  the  best  mati  rial 
and  workmanship  are  employed,  and  in  the  opinion  of  those  most  com- 
petent to  judge,  "The  Analytical  Reference  Bible"  gives  greater  value, 
at  its  published  prices,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  publication. 
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"  These  helps  are  the  result  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  study  by  some  of  the  most  capable 
specialists  in  the  Biblical  world." 

— A.  K.  SCRAU1  hub,  D.D.. 
President  New  York  City  Mission  and  Tract  So<  fety. 

"It  will  open  the  Bible  and  the  depth  of  its 
meaning  to  large  numbers  who  have  not  yet  seen 
it  in  the  clear  light  in  which  it  is  here  revealed." 

—  liislion  John  K.   IM  km 

"  I  If  book  is  a  marvel  of  compactness,  wealth 
of  material,  and  practical  value." 

— Bishop  John  II.  Vin<  I 

"It  is  not  only  an  unequalled  family  Bib'e  but 
an  exhaustive  Biblical  encyclopedia,  invaluable 
alike  to  the  minister  and  the  layman,  and  usable  to 
the  instruction  of  the  child  and  the  ripest  scholar." 

— Professor  Rout.  L.  Madison. 
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jypewriters 
and  the  PAX 


YOU  could  do  business  without  typewriters,  but 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  course  is  so  obvious  as  to 
need  no  comment.  Loss  of  time,  increased  expense, 
lack  of  prestige  through  being  out  of  date,  would  be 
some  of  the  results  of  attempting  to  do  without  so 
essential  a  part  of  modern  office  equipment. 

Many  organizations  are  operating  without  the  Auto- 
matic Electric  Services  of  the  P.  A.  X.  The  resultant 
loss  of  time,  efficiency  and  economy  is  no  less  real, 
though  unrecognized.  The  thousand  or  more  com- 
panies who  daily  avail  themselves  of  P.A.X.  service 
realize  the  magnitude  of  such  losses  by  contrasting 
the  old  methods  with  the  new. 

Users  of  the  P.A.X.  are  able  to  set  a  standard  of 
service  and  economy  for  their  customers,  which  is 
making  the  P.  A.  X.  as  necessary  and  as  indispensible 
as  the  typewriter  in  the  execution  of  modern  business. 

The  P.  A.  X.  services  are  adjusted  to  meet 
individual  wants.  A  request  from  you  and 
our  field  engineers  will  survey  your  needs 
and  make  recommendations.  Write  or  tel- 
ephone our  nearest  office. 


^AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Home  Office  and  Factory 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

BOSTON  OFFICE  KANSAS  CITY  OFFICE 

445  Tremont  Bldg.  1001  New  York  Life  Bldp 

PITTSBURGH  OFFICE  ROCHESTER  OFFICE 


612  Mercantile  Bldg. 
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The  Bourse  Bldg. 
COLUMBUS  OFFICE 

516  Ferris  Bldg. 

CLEVELAND  OFFICE  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 
415  Cuyaho&a  Bldg.  320  Market  St. 

WASHINGTON  OFFICE,  405  Munsey  Bldg. 


608  Fulton  Bldg. 
DETROIT  OFFICE 

525  Ford  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

21  East  4Cth  St. 
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and  other  related  services. 

The  P.  A.  X.  augments 
and  completes  bat  does 
not  supplant  local  and 
long  distance  telephone 
service. 
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WE  TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 

ART 

Properly  Trained  Artists  Earn  $100  a  week  and  up. 
Meyer  Both  College — a  Department  of  the  Meyer 
Both  Company — offers  you  a  different  and  practical 
training.  If  you  like  to  draw,  develop  your  talent. 
Study  this  practical  course — taught  by  the  largest 
and  most  widely  known  Commercial  Art  Organiza- 
tion in  the  field  with  20  years'  success — who  each 
year  produce  and  sell  to  advertisers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  over  ten  thousand  commer- 
cial drawings.  Who  else  could  give  you  so 
wide  an  experience?  Commercial  Art 
is  a  business  necessity — the  demand 
for  commercial  artists  is  greater 
every  year.  It's  a  highly  paid,  in- 
tensely interesting  profession, 
equally  open  to  both  men  and 
women.  Home  study  instruction.  Get  facts  before  you 
enroll  in  any  school.  Get  our  special  booklet, "Tour  Op- 
portunity"—for  half  the  cost  of  mailing— 4c  in  stamps. 

MEYER  BOTH  COLLEGE 
of  COMMERCIAL  ART 


Michigan  Ave.  at  20th  St. 
Dept.  12     CHICAGO.  ILL. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer.  Leg-ally 
tramed  men  win  bigb  positions 
and  big  success  in  business 
and  public  life.  Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $  10,000  Annually 
_  Rriide  yon  Btep  by  step.  You  can  train  at  borne 
duhn*r  spare- time.  Letos  send  you  records  and  letters 
from  LaSalle  student**  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
states.  Money  refunded  according  to  oar  Guarantee 
—  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  ntudents  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We  furnish  all  text  material,  including  fourteen- volume  Law 
Library  Get  our  valuable  120-paire  '  'Law  Guide"  and  ''Evidence" 
books  FREE.    Send  for  them-NOW. 


■LaSalle  Extension  University,       Dept.  ,  . 


M-Ii 


Chicago 


a  lawyer.  Law  trained  men 
earn  bit;  money  and  occupy  top 
positions  In  social,  business 
and  public  life. 

$5,000  to  $10,000 

a  year  Is  what  you  can  earn.  Our 
mproved  system  flruldes  you  step 
by  step  until  you  bave  passed  the 
bar  examination  ineny  Ktate.  You  can'tlose  acent. 
Our  money  refund  (guarantee  protects  you.  Low 
eost.  easiest  terms  We  furnish  evi-rythinir  Includ- 
ing complete  Law  Library.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
I  American  School.  Oept.  L952,Dreiet  A«o.a5Blh  Chicago 


Biggest   Bargain    In     The  Book   Market    To-day 

lOOO    TONGUE    TWISTERS 

Tha   longest   words   ever   evolved,   (fathered   together   in   this   New 

Edition,  sod  their  unc  made  practical  by  eombfnattons  which 

tranrtljtfr  the  common  thin* i  you  nay  into  ustoundintr  concoctions  of 

A  m  the  admiration  of  your  rrfendf   by  your 

riot    undi-rntood  by  even  ttu    DM   '    l-arned. 

nq  m  rhs  world  f'ir  entertainment.     Also  practical    for 
1 1  and  all  public  i  paskeTS.     Sent  postpaid  for  only  twenty-fivo 
I  <  u  dob  fwntntssd. 

The  Adams,  Print,     Harvard  Square,    Cambridge,  Mass. 

-  pateot  should 
.  .  ■  book  "MOW 
t  VOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
ptlon  of  your  invention  and  uc  will  give  opinion  of 
testable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO..   Dept.  171.  Washington,  P.  C. 

Write  for  Free  Guide  Hook  and 
[DENCB    OP      CONCKP- 
TION  BLANK.    Send  m  del  or    ketch  of  invention 
r  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Si  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 
TENOGRAPHER 
1  AND  SPEED  TYPIST 

A  profession  that  offers  men  and  women  rich  rewards,  fascinating 
work,  big  pay,  and  opens  the  way  for  promotion  to  high  executive 
positions  paying  $50  to  3100  a  week  and  up.  Many  of  America's  big- 
gest business  men  and  women  got  their  start  because  they  mastered 
stenography.  Demand  for  expert  stenographers  and  typists  always 
exceeds  the  supply  at  salaries  of  from  $30  to  $60  a  week.  The  Tulloss 
New  Way  makes  you  an  expert,  one  who  can  start  in  at  a  large  salary . 
Complete  course  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  new  principles,  insures 
exceptional  speed  and  accuracy.  You  can  write  shorthand  the  new 
way  126  to  160  words  a  minute.  You  can  typewrite  80  to  100  words  a 
minute  and  with  this  speed  goes  accuracy  and  ease  of  operation— no 
fatigue  as  with  the  old  way.  Remarkable  methods — remarkable  results. 
Yon  learn  faster  the  Tulloss  New  Way.  No  previous  stenographic 
schooling'  necessary.  Train  at  home  during  your  spare  time.  Only 
about  half  usual  cost — you  will  become  a  far  more  efficient  stenogra- 
pher—worth more  money  than  the  average  right  from  the  start.  If  al- 
ready a  stenographer  you  nevertheless  need  New  Way  braining  in  speed 
typewriting,  for  no  matter  how  good  you  are  in  shorthand,  you  can 
never  expect  the  high  salaried  position  until  you  get  speed,  real  speed 
and  accuracy  on  a  typewriter.  Quickly  acquired  In  ten  easy  lesson*. 
Will  send  you  free  our  amazing  book, "How  to  Be  a  Big  Man's  Right 
Hand."  It  tells  how  business  men  choose  their  private  secretaries, 
how  they  advance  them  to  executive  positions.  Send  postal  or  letter 
and  indicate  whether  you  are  interested  in  the  complete  stenography 
course  or  simply  speed  typewriting.    No  obligation— write  today. 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL,    1235  College  Hill,    Springfield,  Ohio 

Every  Married  Couple 


THE 
SCIENCE: 
OF  A 
NEW 
MFE 


Special  Offer 

The  regular  price 
is  $3.00.  In  order 
to  introduce  this 
work  iuto as  many 
neighborhoods  as 
possible  we  will 
send  one  copy  of 
our  special  $2.00  Edi- 
tion to  any  reader  of 
this  Magazine,  post- 
paid upon  receipt 
ol  $2.O0. 


J.S.Ogilvie  Publishing  Co 


and  all  who  contemplate  marriage 

Should  Own 

this  complete  informative  book 

"THE   SCIENCE  OF  A 
NEW    LIFE" 

By  JOHN  COWAN.  M.D. 

MS  Panes — Illustrated 
Endorsed  and  recommended  by 
foremost  medical  and  religious 
critics  throughout  the  U.S.  Unfolds 
the  secrets  of  married  happiness, 
so  often  revealed  too  late!  We  can 
give  only  a  few  of  the  chapter  su»- 
jects  here  as  this  book  is  not  meant 
for  children. 

Marriage  and  Its  Advantages.  Age  at 
Which  to  Marry,  Law  of  Choice.  Love 
Analyzed.  Qualities  One  Should  Avuid 
in  Choosing.  Anatomy  of  Reproduction. 
Amativeness.  Continence.  Children. 
Genius.  Conception.  Pregnancy.  Con- 
finement. TWILIGHT  SLEEP.  Nursing, 
flow  a  Happy  Married  Life  is  Sccurcu. 

Descriptive  circular  with  table  of 
contents  mailed  FREE. 


S7-I  Rose  Street 
New  York  City 


Comics,  Cartoons.  Commercial. 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Illus- 
trating, Pastel  Crayon  Portraits 
and  Fashions.  By  Mail  or  Loral 
Classes.  Write  for  terms  and  list 
of  successful  students. 

ASSOCIATED   ART  STUDIOS 
A36  Flatiron   Bldg.,   New  Tor* 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


You  can  complete 
this  simplified  High 

Srliool  Courscat  home  in- 
side of  two  years.  Meets  all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  leading  professions.  ,  This  and  thirty-six  other  prnrticat 
courses  are  described  In  our  ross  liu'l.-tin.     Send  for  it  TODAY. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

Dept.  H3",2  Drexel  Ave.  &  58th  St.  Chicago 


STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Rogue  Insti- 
tute. An  Insl  it  hi  kin  with  national  patronage,  for  stam- 
merers only.  Founded  1901,  Scientific  treatment  coml •* 

training  ol  brain  with  ipeech  organs.  Strongly  Endorsed 
l>y  Medical  Profession.  388  page  cloth  bound  book,  with 
full  particulars,  mailed  free  to  all  stammerers.  Address 
BENJAMIN  N.  BOG  UK,  President,  4365  Bogue  Building, 
1147  N.  Illinois  Street.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


■  ■  ||  ■  The  little  matter  of  15  ets.  (coin  or  stamps)  will 
VU  M  A*  bring  you  the  Pathfinder  13  weeks  on  trial. 

■  ■  llaj  I    The   Pathfinder  is  a  cheerful  illustrated  weekly, 

■  ■  ■  ■•}■]  V  published  at  the  Nation's  center  for  people  every- 
sgj    ess   af%|  where;  .an  independent  borne  paper  that  tells 

I  Iq.    I'm  the  story  of  the  world's  news  in  an  interesting, 
^W  I  _  I  "4k  understandable  way.     Now  in   its  29th  year. 
saV  %M  %r  mNsW  This  splendid  National  weekly  supplies  >  long- 
Will  hrintv  V0II ftlt  wam-  ■' cost5  but  *'  a  year-    if  you 

If  III  Ul  lllg  lull  want  to  know  whit  is  going  on  in  the 
Fmm  thp  w°r'd.  this  is  your  best  means.  I  f  you  want  a  paper 
11  UIH    IIIC  in  y0ur borne  which  is  reliable  and  wholesome:  if 

II  _^  _M. ";3  ^  -»  ?^  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which 
WkM  ^%  1  |,^f*%  Wr%  ^J  puts  everything  clearly,  strongly,  en- 
II  ^J  II  M  J  I  I  _J  tertainingly.  briefly— here  it  is.  Splea- 
I  \m  \_M-ykf  I  I  "4g*  did  serial  and  short  stories  and  miscel- 
lany. The  Question  Box  Answers  \0  JR 
questions  and  is  a  mine  of  information. 
Send  IScts.  to  show  that  you  might 
like  such  a  paper  and  we  will  send  the 
_  Pathfinder  on  probation  IS  weeks.  The 
eGsItT-  "~  15  cents  does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are 
(lad  to  isyest  in  new  friends.  Try  it  for  13  weeks.  Aduress  : 
TIM  Pathfinder,     567  Laagdon  Sta.,  Washington.  O.  C. 


The  Technical  Book  You  Need 

YOU'LL  FIND  just  the  book  you  need  in  our  free 
96-page  catalog,  the  most  complete  on  scientific  and 
practical  subjects.  Supplements  (or  1919  and  1920, 
and  32-page  1921  book  list  also  sent.  Prices  are  not 
stabilized  but  we  notify  of  any  change  before  filling 
orders.  Write  for  catalog  and  lists  to-day  and  keep 
it  for  reference. 

SCIENTIFIC   AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Munn  &  Co. 

234  Broadway  New  York  City 


The  Secret  of  Happiness 

By   A  Workwoman 

and    other    liberal    religious  literature 

sent  FREE 

Address:  M.  MATTHEWS,  Room  2-C 
25  Beacon  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Our  Scientific  Method  will  atop  that 

.STAMMER 
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Little  Signs  That  Reveal 
Character  at  a  Glance 

The  Simple  Knack  of  Knowing  All  About  a  Person  at  Sight 


EVERY  ONE  knows  that  a  high  fore- 
head indicates  the  intellectual  type — 
that  a  receding  chin  denotes  weak- 
ness, while  a  pronounced  chin  means  determina- 
tion— these  things  and  a  few  other  signs  are 
understood  by  all.  But  often  these  signs  are 
counterbalanced  by  others  which  are  just  as 
apparent  but  which  the  average  person  doesn't 
know  how  to  diagnose. 

As  a  consequence  we  often  jump  to  conclu- 
sions about  people,  which  prove  incorrect  because 
we  don't  carry  our  observations  far  enough. 
It's  like  trying  to  read  a  sentence  by  looking 
at  the  first  one  or  two  words.  We  might  guess 
the  sense  but  more  likely  than  not  we'd  go  wrong. 
Yet  once  you  have  the  secret,  you  can  under- 
stand what  all  the  little  signs  mean  and  get 
at  a  glance  a  complete  picture  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  every  person  you  meet,  as  easily 
as  you  read  this  page. 

I  know  this  to  be  true  for  I  used  to  be  about 
the  poorest  judge  of  character  that  I  know. 
I  was  always  making  friends  only  to  find  that 
they  were  the  wrong  kind,  or  saying  the  wrong 
thing  to  my  customers  because  I  had  failed 
to  "size  them  up"  correctly,  or  lending  money 
to  people  who  never  intended  to  pay  me  back. 
I  even  made  a  costly  mistake  by  giving  up 
a  good  job  to  go  into  partnership  with  a  man 
who  turned  out  to  be  little  short  of  a  thief. 

I  was  pretty  much  discouraged  by  this 
time  and  I  determined  that  the  thing  for  me 
to  do  was  to  learn  to  read  character,  if  such 
a  thing  as  that  was  possible,  for  I  felt  thac 
unless  I  did  know  whom  I  could  trust  and  whom 
I  couldn't,  I  never  would  get  very  far. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  read  an  article 
about  Dr.  Katherine  M.  H.  Blackford,  who 
is  recognized  as  the  foremost  character  analyst 
in  this  country,  and  who  was  employed  by 
a  big  company  at  a  record  fee  to  select  their 
employees.  I  thought  then  that  if  hardheaded 
business-men  paid  such  a  salary  as  this  in  order 
to  insure  their  getting  the  right  kind  of  workers 
that  there  sure  must  be  something  in  character 
reading  for  me. 

One  day  while  in  Pittsburgh  my  eye  was 
attracted  to  an  announcement  of  a  lecture  on 
Character  Analysis  by  Dr.  Katherine  M.  H. 
Blackford  and  I  decided  to  go  and  see  if  I  could 
learn  anything. 

That  lecture  was  an  eye  opener!  Not  only 
did  Dr.  Blackford  show  how  easy  it  is  to  read 
at  a  glance  the  little  signs  that  reveal  a  person's 
character,  but  after  the  lecture  she  gave  a  re- 
markable demonstration  of  character  reading 
that  amazed  the  audience. 

She  asked  the  audience  to  select  two  people 
in  the  hall  to  come  up  and  be  analyzed.  Several 
men,  all  of  them  entirely  unknown  to  Dr. 
Blackford,  were  suggested,  and  finally  two  were 
chosen.  As  they  came  upon  the  platform  Dr. 
Blackford  looked  them  over  keenly  and,  after 
a  moment's  thought,  began  to  analyze  both  of 
them  at  once.  As  she  mentioned  the  char- 
acteristics of  one  she  described  the  correspond- 
ing characteristics  in  the  other. 

Beginning  with  generalities,  she  told  the 
audience,  every  one  of  whom  seemed  to  know- 
both  men,  that  one  was  a  good  mixer,  aggres- 
sive, bold  and  determined,  while  the  other  was 
more  or  less  of  a  recluse,  very  self-contained, 
quiet  and  gentle. 

The  first,  she  said,  was  brilliant,  clever, 
quick-witted  and  resourceful;  the  second  a  silent 
man,  slow  and  deliberate  when  he  spoke,  and 
relied  upon  calm,  mature  judgment  rather  than 
brilliant  strokes  of  ingenuity  and  wit. 

The  first  man  according  to  Dr.  Blackford  was 
active,  restless,  always  on  the  go,  impatient,  and 
able  to  express  himself  only  in  some  active, 
aggressive  manner.  The  second  man  was 
studious,  plodding  and  constant,  and  expressed 


himself  after  prolonged  concentration  and  care- 
ful thought.  The  first  man,  the  doctor  said,  was 
therefore  especially  equipped  to  execute  plans, 
to  carry  to  success  any  course  of  action,  but 
was  not  particularly  qualified  to  make  plans 
or  to  map  out  a  course  of  action — he  could 


"What  I've  learned  enables  me  to  know  as 
much  about  a  man  the  first  lime  I  meet 
him  as  his  best  friends — sometimes  more." 


make  practical  use  of 
many  different  kinds  of 
knowledge  but  did  not 
have  the  patience  or  the 
power  of  concentration 
to  search  out  and  classify 
the  knowledge  so  that  it 
could  be  used.  While 
he  was  a  brilliant  speaker, 
a  resourceful  and  effec- 
tive debater,  he  lacked  the 
power  io  dig  out  and 
assemble  the  material  for 
orations  and  debates. 
The  second  man,  she 
continued,  being  shy  and 
self-conscious,  could  not 
speak  in  public,  but  was 
a  master  of  study  and 
research,  and  strong  in 
his  ability  to  classify  and 
correlate  all  kinds  of 
knowledge. 

"Indeed,"  said  Dr. 
Blackford,  "this  gentle- 
man would  be  a  remark- 
able success  as  a  lawyer, 

especially  in  court  practice.  The  other  gentle- 
man would  be  a  remarkable  success  as  a  lawyer, 
but  his  particular  field  would  be  the  preparation 
of  cases  and  the  giving  of  counsel  to  clients. 
''Therefore,"  she  went  on,  "the}'  would  be 
particularly  fitted  to  work  together  as  partners 
not  only  because  they  complement  each  other 
professionally  but  because  their  dispositions  are 
such  that  they  would  naturally  admire  and 
respect  each  other." 

As  she  said  this  the  audience  broke  into  a  storm 
of  applause  and  upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  the  two  men 
were  indeed  lawyers  and  partners,  that  they  had  been 
partners  for  twenty  years  and  were  well  known  in 
Pittsburg  for  their  intense  affection  for  each  other  and 
for  the  fact  that  during  their  twenty  years  partnership 
they  have  never  had  a  disagreement.  One  was  the 
brilliant  trial  lawyer;  the  other  the  student  and  coun- 
selor, and  as  a  team  they  were  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. 

When  the  lecture  was  over  it  didn't  take  me  long 
to  get  up  to  the  platform  and  inquire  as  to  how  I  could 


400,000 


people  have  paid  $5  or  $7  for  one  of  our  Self- 
Improvement  Courses — and  remember  no  one 
was  asked  to  pay  until  he  had  five  days  to 
examine  the  course  in  his  own  home. 

Until  the  Independent  Corporation  published 
the  "Roth  Memory  Course."  "Paragon  Short- 
hand." "Mastery  of  Speech."  "Drawing.  Art 
and  Cartooning."  "Reading  Character  at 
Sight."  "How  to  Write  Stories."  "Super- 
Salesmanship:"  and  other  personal  develop- 
ment courses,  where  could  anyone  buy  similar 
courses  for  less  than  *is  to  $75? 

Because  we  want  to  add  two  hundred  thou- 
sand more  names  to  our  list  of  satisfied  cus- 
tomers at  an  early  date,  we  are  making  a 


learn  more  about  character  reading,  and  I  found  that 
Dr.  Blackford  had  just  completed  a  popular  Course 
that  explained  the  whole  thing  and  which  would  be 
sent  on  approval  without  charge,  tor  examination.  I 
immediately  wrote  the  publishers  and  received  the 
Course  by  return  mail. 

And  when  it  came  I  was  never  so  amazed  in  my  life — 
for  here  was  the  whole  secret  in  seven  fascinating 
lessons.  No  hard  study — no  tiresome  drudgery,  just 
interesting  pictures  and  simple  directions  that  I 
couldn't  go  wrong  on. 

Why,  the  very  first  lesson  taught  me  pointers  I 
could  use  right  away,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeks  before  I  was  able  at  one  quick}  but  careful 
survey  to  tell  just  what  a  man  was  like  by  what  he 
looked  like. 

And  what  a  revelation  it  was!  For  the  first  time 
I  really  knew  people  whom  I  thought  I  had  known 
for  years.  It  was  all  so  simple  now  that  it  hardly 
seemed  possible  that  I  could  have  made  such  mistakes 
as  I  did  before  I  heard  of  Dr.  Blackford. 

People  took  on  a  new  interest.  Instead  of  just 
"blanks"  each  one  became  a  definite  personality  with 
qualities,  tastes  and  traits  which  I  was  always  able 
to  "spot."  Why,  the  very  act  of  meeting  people 
became  the  most  fascinating  pastime  in  the  world. 
And  how  much  more  clearly  my  own  character  loomed 
up  to  me.  I  knew  as  never  before  my  limitations  and 
my  capabilities. 

But  it  has  been  in  my  contact  with  people  in  busi- 
ness that  my  new  faculty  has  helped  me  most — to  say 
that  it  has  been  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  me  is  to 
put  it  mildly.  It  has  enabled  me  to  select  a  new 
partner  who  has  proved  the  best  help  a  man  ever  had — 
it  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  build  up  probably  the 
most  efficient^  "frictionless"  organization  in  our  line 
of  business  with  every  man  in  the  right  job— it  has 
been  the  means  of  my  securing  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  business  from  men  I  had  never  been  able  to 
sell  before  because  I  hadn't  judged  them  correctly, 
for  after  all  salesmanship  is  more  in  knowing  the  man 
you're  dealing  with  than  in  any  other  one  thing — and 
what  I've  learned  from  Dr.  Blackford's  lessons  enables 
me  to  know  as  much  about  a  man  the  first  time  I  meet 
him  as  his  best  friend — sometimes  more. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  concerns  as  the  Scott 
Paper  Company,  the  Baker-Vawter  Company,  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company  .and 
others  have  sought  Dr.  Black- 
ford as  counselor;  or  that 
thousands  of  heads  of  large 
corporations,  salesmen,  engi- 
neers, physicians,  bankers  and 
educators  have  studied  her 
Course  and  say  that  the  bene- 
fit derived  is  worth  thousands 
of  dollars  to  them? 


SPECIAL  PRICE  $0 

(Regular  Price  $5.00)      %J 
Others  Sell  for  $15  to  $75 

Act  tjuicklv  as  this  special  opportunity  may 
be  open  for  only  a  short  time.  Man)  pur- 
chasers have  written  letters  similar  to  Robert 
P.  Downs,  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  who  recently 
wrote:  ,  ... 

"I  can't  see  how  you  ask  so  little,  while 
others  with  far  inferior  courses  get  from  $20  to 
S60  for  theirs." 


Send  No  Money 

So'confident  is  the  Indepen- 
dent Corporation,  the  publish- 
ers of  Dr.  Blackford's  Course 
on  How  to  Read  Character  at 
Sight,  that  you  will  find  the 
Course  indispensable  that  they 
are  willing  to  send  it  on  free 
examination. 

Don't  send  any  money. 
Merely  mail  the  coupon  or 
write  a  letter  and  the  complete 
course  will  be  sent,  all  charges 
prepaid,  at  once,  so  that  you 
may  take  advantage  of  the 
special  price  and  save  52.  If 
you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
send  it  back  any  time  within 
five  days  after  you  receive  it 
and  you  will  owe  nothing. 
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are    as    pleased   as    are    the 

thousands  of  other  men  and 

women  who    have    used    the 

course  send  only  $3  in  full  payment.     You  take  no  risk 

and  you  have  everything  to  gain,  so  mail  the  coupon 

now  before  this  remarkable  offer  is  withdrawn. 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

Dept.  B-2312,  319  S.xth  Avenue,  New  York 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

Jfniicpenbnit  iforporation 

Dept.  B-2312,  319  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 

Gentlemen! — Please  mail  me  Dr.  Blackford's  Course  on 
"How  to  Read  Character  at  Sight  "for  5  days'  free  trial. 
If  I  decide  to  keep  it  I  will  remit  S3,  the  Special  Price. 
Otherwise  I  will  return  it  to  you.  It  is  understood 
that  this  coupon  puts  me  under  no  obligations  w: 
ever. 
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A  WHITE  Truck  is  not  just  a  piece  of  machinery. 
It  is  a  definite  part  of  a  transportation  service 
which  makes  or  saves  money  for  the  owner.  Back  of 
the  service  there  is  :— 

A  permanent  maker    '  *    An  economical  truck 
Widespread  owner  service 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY,  Cleveland 

White  Trucks 
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WHAT  JAPAN  WANTS 


JAPAN  "STANDS  ALONE  as  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  amicable  settlement  of  the  Pacific  and  Far  EasLern 
questions,"  declared  a  recent  press  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington. Nor  was  the  skeptical  attitude  of  this  correspondent 
toward  Japanese  intentions  at  the  Arms  Conference  unique. 
Many  other  journalistic  observers,  noting  how  much  Japan  has 
at  stake  in  any  readjustments  in  the  Orient,  waited  apprehen- 
sively for  some  move  from  Japan  that  would  doom  the  Conference 
to  failure.  But  instead,  we  find  Japan  falling  in  line  with  the 
other  Conference  Powers  behind  the 
principles  submitted  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  reduction  of 
naval  armament  and  for  the  solution  of 
Far  Eastern  problems.  True,  Japan  has 
suggested  certain  modifications  in  the 
navy-reducing  program — but  so  have 
other  Powers.  It  is  true  also  that  in 
accepting  the  principles  to  govern  the 
solution  of  problems  relating  to  China 
her  delegates  hinted  at  certain  possible 
reservations.  But  taken  broadly,  her 
attitude  has  been  one  to  make  false 
prophets  of  the  pessimists — and  inci- 
dentally, to  awaken  the  sympathetic 
concern  of  the  German  press.  Says  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Berlin: 


T^OR  many  years  it  has  been  cus- 
■*■  ternary  for  large  numbers  of 
our  readers  to  solve  their  Christ- 
mas gift  problems  and  remember 
their  friends  with  yearly  subscrip- 
tions for  this  magazine.  It  is  a 
gift  that  is  deeply  appreciated,  and 
carries  with  it  throughout  the  year 
a  weekly  reminder  of  the  donor's 
thoughtf ulness  and  good  wishes. 
There  is  an  announcement  on  page 
62  which  fully  explains  how  con- 
venient it  will  be  for  you  to  let 
the  "Digest"  be  one  of  your  gifts 
this  year. 


there  is  only  one  set  of  facts  that  militates  against  "the  idea  of  a 
pacific  and  progressive  Japan,  a  splendid  leader  in  civilization 
amidst  a  brotherhood  of  nations" — 

"and  that  is  this,  that  Japan  is  already  overpopulated,  she  has 
to  import  not  only  food  but  industrial  raw  material,  and  that 
her  population  increases  now  by  the  tremendous  figure  of  half  a 
million  a  year.  That  is  the  reality  that  gives  substance  to  the 
aggressive  imperialism  of  Japan.  That  is  why  she  casts  about 
for  such  regions  for  expansion  as  Eastern  Siberia — a  region  not 

represented  at  the  Conference,  and  so 
beyond  its  purview,  and  that  is  why 
she  covets  some  preferential  control  in 
Chinese  metals  and  minerals  and  food." 


"Japan,  altho  one  of  Germany's 
foes  in  the  World  War.  continues  to  command  increasing  meas- 
ures of  sympathy  and  interest  from  the  newspaper  commentators 
writing  on  the  Washington  Conference.  Much  of  the  comment 
is  given  over  to  speculation  as  to  whether  Japan  can  avoid 
being  left  at  the  post  in  what  is  termed  the  jockeying  for  position 
in  the  race  for  prestige  in  the  Pacific.  It  also  is  asked  whether 
she  will  be  able  to  escape  the  "policy  of  encirclement'  to  which 
Germany  is  represented  as  falling  victim. 

"Should  Japan  emerge  from  the  Conference  as  an  isolated 
Power,  the  editorial  writers  believe  she  would  be  forced  to  seek 
nomic  and  political  orientation  in  the  direction  of  Russia. 
With  "terminal  facilities'  in  Germany.  A  'community  of  inter- 
ests." comprising  Teutons.  Slavs,  and  the  yellow  races,  is  sug- 
gested as  one  of  the  possibilities  to  be  reckoned  with  in  making 
over  the  post-war  world.  Thus  Germany  conceives  a  new 
constellation  in  which  the  Fatherland  is  destined  to  shine 
brightly. 

"Such  speculation  is  net  confined  to  the  lay  mind,  but  is 
pn  sented  in  all  solemnity  in  higher  quarters,  where  it  is  believed 
the  abs  ace  of  Germany  and  Russia  from  the  Conference  will 
mean  the  eventual  curtailment  of  Japan's  sphere  of  influence." 

Even  H.  (i.  Wells,  whose  comment  on  the  Conference  has  not 

been  exuberantly  optimistic,  writes  at  the  end  of  the  third  session 
that  "we  already  seem  further  from  war  in  the  Pacific  and 
Dearer  security  there  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  two  years." 
In  another  of  bis  New  York   World  articles  Mr.  Wells  says  that 


The  Arms  Conference,  says  the  Wash- 
ington Herald,  offers  Japan  "her  great- 
est opportunity  since  she  opened  her 
gates  to  America" — an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  leadership  in  magnanim- 
ity and  vision.  Xor  will  she  ignore  this 
opportunity,  say  her  journalistic  friends. 
"Japan  has  a  hard  job  to  do;  let  us 
applaud  her  when  she  gives  evidence  of 
a  sincere  disposition  to  do  it  regardless 
of  difficulty,"  says  the,  Baltimore 
American,  which  is  convinced  that  the 
Japanese  are  "ready  to  do  their  full 
share  toward  making  an  agreement 
possible."  "  Difficulties  in  the  way  of 
results  from  the  Conference  are  not  denied,"  remarks  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  but  "there  is,  as  there  has  never  been  before,  a 
disinterested  desire  shown  alike  by  Greal  Britain  and  Japan  to 
cooperate  with  our  State  Department  in  removing  those  diffi- 
culties." The  Brooklyn  Eagle  predicts  that  "Japan  will  soon 
agree  to  act  in  full  accord  with  the  others";  and  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"Otherwise  Japan  would  find  herself  completely  isolated.  She 
has  everything  to  gain  by  subscribing  to  a  general  agreement. 
No  one  will  take  up  the  'rights'  Japan  is  asked  to  relinquish. 
Foreign  investments  will  flow  into  China  as  a  result  of  stabiliza- 
tion and  there  may  be  more  American  than  Japanese  money 
put  into  Chinese  railroads  and  ..her  developments,  but  Japan 
will  reap  most  of  the  benefit,  to:-  sh  has  every  advantage  <■ 
competitors  in  the  general  Chins.,  market.  Our  manufacturers 
can  not  compete  with  Japan  in  producing  many  of  the  tiling 
that  Japan  has  to  sell.  The  leaders  of  Japan  realize  this,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Japanese  representatives  at  the 
Conference  will  ultimately  accent  the  program  favored  by  the 

West  Tii  nation^.'' 

"Japan  has  delighted  her  friends  and  disappointed  her  ene- 
mies," declares  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  adds  that  now 
"it  will  be  in  order  I'er  those  who  have  misrepresented  Japan's 
attitude  to  admit  their  mistake  and  applaud  the  "kittle  (iiant 
of  the  Orient'  upon  the  justice  and  generosity  of  her  proposition." 
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JAPANESE  EXPANSION  IN  A  QUARTER  CENTURY. 


The  original  Japanese  archipelago,  together  with  the  Kuriles,  obtained  from  Russia  in  1875,  are 
shown  in  black  on  the  map.  Territory  annexed  by  Japan  in  1 895  and  since — Formosa,  Korea,  Port 
Arthur  and  Karafuto — is  indicated  by  cross-hatching.  Further  territory  where  Japanese  influence 
is  dominant — Manchuria,  outer  Mongolia,  and  the  mandate  islands — is'marked  by  light  shading. 
The  extent  of  this  influence  in  Mongolia  is  only  approximately  indicated. 


But  these  assurances,  correspon- 
dents tell  us,  leave  the  Chinese  cold. 
Thus  K.  P.  Wang,  associate  editor 
of  the  Shanghai  Shun  Pao,  writes 
from  Washington  that — 

"We  are  quite  familiar  with  such 
pledges,  and  only  a  few  of  them  ever 
have  been  carried  out  into  deeds. 
For  instance,  Japan  repeatedly  has 
declared  that  she  maintained  an 
open-door  policy  in  her  relations 
with  China,  yet  the  doors  of  Man- 
churia and  Shantung  have  been 
tightly  closed,  without  leaving  a 
pigeon-hole  for  others  to  enter, 
ever  since  Japanese  access  to  these 
territories  was  obtained.  We  may 
have  faith  in  pledges  made  by  other 
Powers,  but  we  still  entertain  grave 
doubts  in  those  made  by  Japan." 

The  complaint  of  vagueness  is  also 
brought  by  some  Chinese  spokesmen 
against  the  following  four  pledges, 
subscribed  to  by  the  United  States, 
Belgium,  the  British  Empire,  France, 
Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands  and 
Portugal : 


Mr.  Bryan's  enthusiasm  was  evoked  by  Admiral  Baron  Kato's 
definition  of  Japan's  attitude  toward  China.  Addressing  the 
Conference  on  November  19  Admiral  Kato  said: 

"1 — It  seems  to  the  Japanese  delegation  that  existing  difficul- 
ties in  China  lie  no  less  in  her  domestic  situation  than  in  her 
external  relations.  We  are  anxious  to  see  peace  and  unity  re- 
established at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  but  we  want  to 
avoid  all  action  that  may  be  construed  as  an  intervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  China.  All  that  this  Conference  can 
achieve  is,  it  seems  to  us,  to  adjust  China's  foreign  relations, 
leaving  her"  domestic  situation  to  be  worked  out  by  the  Chinese 
themselves. 

"2 — The  Japanese  delegation  wishes  to  assure  the  Chinese 
delegation  and  the  whole  Conference  that  Japan  has  every 
desire  to  cultivate  the  happiest  relations  with  China.  We  are 
solicitous  of  making  whatever  contributions  we  are  capable  of 
toward  China's  realization  of  her  just  and  legitimate  aspirations. 
We  are  entirely  uninfluenced  by  any  policy  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement in  any  part  of  China.  We  adhere  without  condition  or 
reservation  to  the  principle  of  "  'he  Open  Door  and  Equal  Op- 
portunity' in  China.  We  look  to  China  in  particular  for  the 
supply  of  raw  materials  essential  to  our  industrial  life  and  for 
foodstuffs  as  well.  In  the  purchase  of  such  materials  from 
China,  as  in  all  our  trade  relations  with  that  country,  we  do 
not  claim  any  special  rights  or  privileges,  and  we  welcome  fair 
and  honest  competition  with  all  nations. 

"With  regard  to  the  question  of  abolition  of  extraterri- 
toriality, which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
proposed  by  the  Chinese  delegation,  it  is  our  intention  to  join 
with  other  delegations  in  the  endeavor  to  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment in  a  manner  fair  and  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

"We  have  come  to  this  Conference,  not  to  advance  our  own 
selfish  interests;  we  have  come  to  cooperate  with  all  nations 
interested  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  peace  in  the  Far  East 
;.nd  friendship  among  nations. 

"3  Tin'  Japanese  delegation  understands  that  the  principal 
object  of  the  Conference  is  to  establish  in  common  accord 
policies  and  principles  which  are  to  guide  the  future  actions 
of  the  nations  here  represented.  Alt  ho  we  arc'  ready  to  ox- 
plain  or  discuss  any  problem  which  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Conference  ia  taken  up,  we  should  regrel  undue  protraction  of 
the  discussions  by  detailed  examination  of  innumerable  minor- 
matters." 


"1 — To  respect   the   sovereignty, 
the  independence  and  the  territorial 
and  administrative  integrity  of  China. 
"2— To   provide   the   fullest   and 
most  unembarrassed  opportunity  to 
China  to  develop  and  maintain  for 
herself  an  effective  and  stable  gov- 
ernment. 
"3 — To  use  their  influence  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  throughout  the  territory 
of  China. 

"4 — To  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  the  present  con- 
ditions in  order  to  seek  special  rights  or  privileges  which  woidd 
abridge  the  rights  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  friendly  states  and 
from  countenancing  action  inimical  to  the  security  of  such 
states." 

Japan  treated  her  critics  to  another  disappointment  when 
Admiral  Kato  assured  the  Washington  correspondents,  in 
answer  to  a  direct  question,  that  "Japan   considers  Manchuria 
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THAT'S   NOT   THE   WAY  TO   REDUCE. 

— Darling  In  the  New  York  Tribune. 
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THE   'BIG  NINE"  IN   WASHINGTON*. 


These  heads  of  the  disarmament  delegations,  caught  here  at  an  informal  moment,  are,  from  the  reader's  left:  Prince  Tokugawa,  Japan;  Arthur 
Balfour,  England;   Secretary  Hughes,   United   States;   Dr.   Sze,   China;    Premier   Briand,  France;   Dr.    Van   Karnebeek,  Netherlands;   Baron  de 

Cartier,  Belgium;  Carlo  Schanzer,  Italy;  Count  d'Alte,  Portugal. 


as  being  a  part  of  China."  This  statement,  wrote  Charles  Merz 
in  the  New  York  World,  is  extremely  important  because  "in  the 
first  place,  the  Chinese  Republic  has  never  succeeded  in  con- 
cluding with  Japan  a  treaty  specifically  recognizing  China's 
sovereignty  over  Manchuria,"  and  "in  the  second  place,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  fact  and  of  Japan's  tremendous  commercial  expansion 
in  Manchuria  during  recent  years,  some  of  the  Chinese  now  in 
Washington  had  believed  Japan  intended  to  annex  this  province." 
Japan  now  occupies  leased  territory  in  the  lower  tip  of  the  Man- 
churian  peninsula,  around  Port  Arthur,  and  also  a  leased  strip 
along  the  South  Manchurian  Railway.    To  quote  Mr.  Merz  again: 

"Admiral  Kato's  statement  is  explicit,  but  it  by  no  means 
goes  so  far  as  a  settlement  of  what  is  called  'the  Manchurian 
problem.'  It  was  not  intended  to.  The  problem  in  Manchuria 
is  primarily  economic.  Japan  controls,  and  will  continued  to  con- 
trol until  the  year  2002  A.  D.  the  chief  iron  and  coal  mines  of 
Manchuria,  as  well  as  the  South  Manchurian  Railway,  which  is 
the  main  artery  of  trade.  Control  of  these  properties  till  2002  is 
conferred  upon  Japan  by  the  treaties  based  on  the  famous  twenty- 
one  demands. 

"By  the  Chinese  it  is  contended  that  Japan  is  using  and  in- 
tends to  keep  on  using  her  economic  privilege  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  her  political  power." 

What  Japan  wants  is  interestingly  summed  up  by  Baron 
Naihu  Kanda,  one  of  the  official  advisers  attached  to  the  Japanese 
delegation.  The  Baron  is  a  member  of  the  Japanese  House  of 
Peers,  and  emeritus  professor  of  the  Japanese  University  of 
( 'ommerce.  Addressing  a  large  audience  of  Americans  in  Wash- 
ington recently  he  thus  interpreted  "the  views  of  the  great  sober- 
thinking  majority  of  Japan : 

"As  for  us,  we  would  see  not  merely  a  naval  holiday  for  ten 
years,  but  a  perpetuation  of  that  blessed  state  of  the  world. 

"Japan  faces  the  problem  of  a  t<  rritory  too  small  to  feed  her 
growing  population,  and  she  must  depend  on  the  rest  of  the  world 
both  for  markets  and  supplies  of  raw  materials.  Hut  the  idea  of 
a  Japanese  attack  on  America,  across  an  ocean  twice  as  broad  as 
the  Atlantic,  is  madness  and  folly.  The  World  War  has  left 
America  practically  unassailable;  and  you  have  demonstrated 
that  national  strength  lies  not  in  arms,  but  in  industrial  organiza- 
tion, education  and  patriotism. 

"  I  nf riendly  critics  have  said  that  Japan  plans  to  organize 


China  into  a  'yellow  peril.'  Such  an  attempt  would  bring  Japan 
— whose  great  aim  is  only  her  own  national  safety — into  conflict 
with  all  the  other  nations  already  holding  great  interests  in  the 
Far  East.  Besides.  China's  history  shows  the  impossibility  of 
permanent  political  control  of  her  by  an  invader.  She  has  been 
invaded  again  and  again,  and  has  always  absorbed  the  'con- 
querors.' 

"Japan  wants  a  prosperous  and  stable  China,  well  organized 
and  able  both  to  buy  and  produce,  and  an  equal  opportunity 
there  with  all  other  nations  for  commerce  and  industry.  We 
claim  no  special  rights  except  those  naturally  given  us  by  near- 
ness, and  that  is  our  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  Ishii- 
Lansing  agreement.  We  are  neither  self-sustaining  nor  rich  in 
natural  resources;  and  we  have  reached  the  stage  where  wre  must 
industrialize  to  preserve  our  national  existence.  Continental 
Asia  has  the  raw  materials  and  markets  we  need  for  such  an  in- 
dustrialism, but  all  we  ask  is  the  maintenance  of  the  policy  of 
'live  and  let  live.'  We  adhere  to  the  open  door  without  any 
reservations  whatever. 

"It  is  true  that  China  has  suffered  from  an  influx  from  Japan, 
perhaps  more  than  from  any  other  country,  of  a  horde  of  un- 
scrupulous traders  and  other  undesirable  elements,  to  the  keen 
regret  of  Japan;  but  this  is  not  uncommon  in  trade  frontiers.  But 
Japan  has  also  introduced  law  and  order  along  the  South  Man- 
churian Railway,  for  instance,  transforming  a  bandit-ridden 
country  into  a  fruitful  land  which  provides  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Chinese  with  sustenance  and  comfort.  This  is  the  brighter 
side. 

"As  for  the  statements  that  Japan  might  have  an  eye  on  the 
Philippines,  let  me  say  that  as  long  as  they  remain  in  friendly 
hands  they  are  not  a  menace  to  Japan.  And  the  present 
Conference  assures  us  that  those  hands  will  always  remain 
friendly. 

"As  for  the  mooted  topic  of  Shantung,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  Province  of  Shantung  is  about  200  times  greater  in  size  and 
population  than  the  leased  territory  of  Kiao-Chau,  which  Japan 
seized  from  Germany.  Japan  has  no  intention  of  retaining  th<  se 
li  ased rights  permanently,  and  has  repeatedly  offered  to  turn  them 
back  to  China  on  condition  that  the  leased  territory  be  made  a 
free  port  and  that  the  section  of  former  German-owned  railway 
be  made  a  joint  ( 'hino-Japanese  project,  financed  by  the  inter- 
national consortium. 

"Altho  legal  rights  in  the  matter  favor  Japan,  in  my 
opinion,  what  Japan  wants  now  is  not  just  a  legal  justification, 
but  real  justness  itself.  The  solution  of  this  problem.  I  believe,  is 
now  at  hand.  Altho  the  criticism  of  Japan  in  the  matter  has 
been  to  some  extent  reasonable,  there  has  been  much  misunder- 
standing of  the  whole  matter." 
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in  India.  The  remaining  351,000  are  in  India  and  on  the  Rhine,  in 
(estimated)  non-enlisted  veterans  of  World  War,  and  216,000  Regular 
with  British  Army  (United  Kingdom  only).  346  Guns  in  British 
by  Peace  Treaty,  but  there  are  estimated  to  be  4,900,000  men  who 
t  manned,  due  to  skeletonized  organizations. 


THE  ABOVE  COMPARISON  SHOWS  THE   RELATIVE  STRENGTH  OF  THE   ARMIES  OF 


WHY  THE  ARMIES  CAN  NOT  DISARM 

AS  ARISTIDE  BRIAND,  powerful  of  frame,  with  shaggy 
IJk  head  and  bushy  downward  curving  mustache,  arose  to 
A-  JL.  state  the  case  of  France  before  the  Arms  Conference,  he 
seemed  to  one  press  correspondent  to  lie  a  perfect  living  type  of 
the  old-time  Western  sheriff;  and  he  might  well  have  claimed  for 
his  country  the  role  of  an  officer  of  the  law  who  must  keep  his 
hand  on  his  gun  lest  the  powerfid  desperado  he  has  just  captured 
and  disarmed  should  spring  upon  him  and  overpower  him. 
Many  a  Frenchman  has  informed  us  that  France  can  not  disarm 
on  land  while  she  faces  across  the  Rhine  a  Germany,  beaten  and 
disarmed,  but  potentially  strong  in  manpower  and  industrial 
equipment,  and  not  yet  proved  to  be  either  repentant  or  gen- 
uinely inclined  to  peace.  But  outside  France  are  those  who 
find  in  the  German  situation  no  justification  for  the  French 
military  policy,  and  their  views  are  quoted  further  on.  France's 
view-point,  however,  as  one  of  the  correspondents  reminds  us, 
lias  never  wavered.  "Ii  considers  the  fact  that  it  is  obliged  to 
maintain  an  Army  of  between  700,000  and  800,000  men  as  one 
of  the  greal  tragedies  of  the  war."  It  believes  it  has  cut  this 
Army  down  "to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  its  colonial 
and  mandate  responsibilities  and  its  national  safely,"'  and  "no 
Government  which  agreed  at  Washington  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  Army  without  procuring  some  tangible  form  of  cooperation 
guarantee  could  stay  in  power  in  Paris  a  single  week."  With 
France's  position  what  it  is,  with  the  United  States  thought  to 
be  averse  to  a  guarantee  treaty,  correspondents  and  editors  hold 
little  hope  Cor  a  solution  of  the  land  disarmament  problem  at  the 
present  tim< .  Moreover,  as  the  New  York  Globe  correspondent 
[joints  out,  whereas  the  jjreat  naval  Powers  are  all  here,  the  chief 
land  Powers  are  not.  Russia,  Jugo-Slavia,  Roumania,  Poland. 
< '/.echo-Slovakia  are  absent.  Italy,  for  instance,  "can  not 
well  reduce  it^-  Army  unless  it  knows  what  Jugo-Slavia  and 
even  Hungary  are  willing  to  do."  So  while  our  press  agree 
with  the  Washington  Post  thai  "it  is  the  ardent  hope  of  man- 
kind that  a  plan  will  be  evolved  at   the  Conference  which  will 

do   away    with    Large    standing  armies  and    perhaps  abolish    con- 
scription,"   many  Can   foresee    no  early   fulfilment    of    thai    hope. 

The  outlook,  declares  the  Syracuse  Herald,  is  tar  from  prom- 
ising; and  the  Houston  Chronich  finds  reason  in  the  facts  above 

noted  "to  believe  thai  little  can  be  accomplished  at    this  time  by 

way  of  reducing  land  force.-,  on  the  continent  of  Europe." 


The  primary  reason  why  France  can  not  entirely  disarm,  said 
her  Premier  on  November  21,  is  that  she  sees  Germany  refusing 
to  disarm  and  unwilling  to  meet  her  treaty  obligations.  While 
the  Germany  of  the  workingman  sincerely  wants  peace,  there  is 
also  the  Germany  of  Ludendorff,  which  cherishes  revenge  and 
still  loves  war.  There  are  7,000,000  war-trained  veterans  in 
Germany,  and  various  police  organizations  and  associations  of 
ex-soldiers  make  officering  and  mobilization  a  simple  matter. 
While  most  of  the  materials  of  war  have  been  destroyed,  Germany 
is  a  great  industrial  nation,  and  "everything  is  there  ready  to 
insure  a  steady  manufacturing  of  guns,  machine-guns  and 
rifles."  Then,  too,  the  fires  of  war  are  smoldering  in  Russia  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  France  has  begun 
to  disarm.  Since  the  Armistice,  the  Government  has  reduced 
to  two  years  the  time  spent  by  young  men  under  the  flag:  in- 
stead of  three,  only  two  classes  are  undergoing  military  service. 
In  a  few  days  the  Chamber  will  adopt  the  Governments  proposals 
to  cut  the  present  service  in  half.  "If  the  other  nations  were 
to  offer  to  share  France's  peril."  then,  declared  Premier  Briand, 
"we  should  be  only  too  pleased  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity 
of  our  purpose."  But  "if  France  is  to  remain  alone,  you  must 
not  deny  her  what   she  wants' in  order  to  insure  her  security." 

Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  for  England  directly  after  the 
Frenchman  finished,  sorrowfully  acknowledged  that  the  latter's 
words  held  out  no  hope  "for  any  immediate  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  land  armaments."  But  since  Mr.  Briand 
seemed  to  fear  the  "moral  isolation"  of  France,  the  British  repre- 
sentative reminded  him  that  the  British  Empire  lost  a  million 
men  to  help  maintain  the  liberties  of  the  world  in  general,  and 
France  in  particular,  and  that  Britain  still  believes  in  this  cause. 

The  Conference  was  then  reminded  by  Senator  Schan/.er  that 
Italy  has  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Jugo-Slavs  and 
with  her  former  enemies,  while  her  land  Army  lias  been  reduced 
to  a  force  which  "does  not  exceed  200,000  men  and  a  further 
reduction  to  175, 000  is  already  planned,  and  35,000  colored 
troops."  Japan  has  not,  according  to  Baron  Kalo,  "the  slight- 
est intention  of  maintaining  land  armaments  which  are  in  ex- 
cess of  those  absolutely  necessary  for  purely  defensive  purposes 
necessitated  by  the  far  Eastern  situation."  The  Belgian 
ambassador  at    Washington   said   that   bis  country  "keeps  her 

Army   down    to   a    level    that    is   strictly   consistent    with    the   re- 
quirements Of   her  national   security  Mid   she  could   not  possibly 
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(G)  Includes  188,990  trained  reserves  (consisting  of  the  National  Guard  and  Officers  Reserve  Corps.  No  present  enlisted  force  in  Reserve 
Corps),  and  2,847,000  (estimated)  non-enlisted  veterans  of  the  World  War.  (H)  Estimated.  Of  total  population  in  India,  5%  has  been 
taken  for  this  estimate.  Of  total  population  in  New  Zealand,  20%  has  been  taken  for  this  estimate.  Of  total  population  in  United  Kingdom, 
12%  has  been  taken  for  this  estimate  Of  total  population  in  Canada,  15%  has  been  taken  for  this  estimate.  Of  total  population  in 
Australia,  1-5%  has  been  taken  for  this   estimate.     Of   total  population  in   South  Africa,    15%    has   been  taken  for  this  estimate. 

THE  LEADING  NATIONS,  AS  ESTIMATED  BY   UNITED  STATES  ARMY   AUTHORITIES. 


proceed  to  a  further  reduction  of  her  armament."  The  most 
significant  sentences  from  the  speech  with  which  Secretary 
ended  the  session  are  quoted  as  follows  in  th?  daily  press: 

'  No  words  ever  spoken  by  France  have  fallen  upon  deaf  ears 
in  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

"May  I  say,  in  response  to  a  word  which  challenged  us  all  as 
it  was  uttered  by  M.  Briand,  that  there  is  no  moral  isolation  for 
the  defenders  of  liberty  and  justice?  We  understand  the 
difficulties;  what  has  been  said  will  be  read  throughout  this 
broad  land  by  a  people  that  desires  to  understand." 

Typical  of  a  very  general  editorial  sympathy  with  France's 
attitude  is  this  passage  from  the  New  York  Times: 

"M.  Briand  did  not  ask  outside  aid  for  France.  But  he 
stated  clearly  the  dilemma.  She  must  have  security;  she  must 
be  permitted  to  go  about  her  work  in  confidence.  There  are  but 
two  ways.  She  can  depend  upon  her  own  good  sword.  She 
might  get  valid  and  effective  promises  of  other  nations  to  spring 
to  her  side  if  again  attacked.  But  the  projected  defensive 
alliance  of  England  and  the  United  States  with  France  is  thickly 
covered  with  dust  in  the  pigeonholes  of  the  American  Senate. 
To  what,  then,  is  France  to  look?  Benevolent  expressions  of 
sympathy  are  precious  to  her  ears,  but  are  not  armor  for  her 
breast.  And  failing  an  alliance,  denied  guarantees  by  other 
nations,  France  must  attend  to  her  own  security." 

When  we  turn  to  critics  of  the  Briand  arguments  we  find  the 
strongest  speech  coming  from  British  journalists.  Mr.  P.  W. 
Wilson  of  the  London  Daily  News,  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  Tribune,  declares  that  Great  Britain  is  "prc^ 
foundly  disappointed"  in  Mr.  Briand's  "negative  utterance." 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Englishmen  for  whom  Mr.  Wilson  speaks — 

"Paris  makes  insufficient  allowance  for  the  deposition  of  the 
Kaiser  and  his  kinglets,  for  the  annexation  of  the  German 
colonies,  for  the  destruction  of  the  German  fleel .  for  the  extension 
of  the  German  franchise,  for  the  dissolution  of  the  German 
alliances  and  for  the  shattering  of  German  credit  as  indicated 
by  a  mark  reckoned  as  waste  paper." 

Even  sharper  expressions  come  from  H.  G.  Wells.  He  says, 
in  the  New   York   World: 

"The  plain  fact  of  the  case  is  that  France  is  maintaining  a  vasl 
Army  in  the  face  of  a  disarmed  world  and  she  is  preparing  en- 
ergetically for  fresh  warlike  operations  in  Europe  and  for  war 
under  sea  against  Greal  Britain.  To  excuse  this  line  of  action 
M  Briand  unfolded  a  fabulous  account  of  the  German  prepara- 
tion for  a  renewal  of  hostilities;  every  soldier  in  the  -mall  force  of 
troops  allowed  to  Germany  is  an  officer  or  noncommissioned 


officer,  so  that  practically  the  German  Army  can  expand  at  any 
moment  to  millions,  and  German y  is  not  morally  disarmed  be- 
cause Ludendorff  is  still  writing  and  talking  militant  nonsense.  ' 

The  France  that  has  come  to  the  Washington  Conference 
is,  to  Mr.  Wells,  in  the  light  of  the  Briand  speech,  "only  an 
impenitent  apologist  for  three  years  of  sins  against  the  peace  of 
the  world,  an  apologist  for  national  aggression  postering  as  fear, 
and  reckless  greed  disguised  as  discretion." 

Is  the  French  problem  insoluble?  The  tripartite  alliance, 
left  unratified  by  our  Senate,  is  offered  by  some  newspapers  as  a 
solution,  on  which  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  comments: 

"There  is  a  considerable  public  opinion  among  the  intellectual 
classes  and  in  Army  circles  in  favr".  of  such  an  alliance,  but  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  who  love  France  above  any  other  foreign 
country,  are  opposed  to  alliances  of  any  kind." 

Friends  of  the  League  of  Nations  find  the  only  hope  in  leaving 
the  problem  of  land  armaments  and  the  defense  of  France  to  the 
continuing  activity  of  the  League.  Senator  King  (Dem., 
Utah)  says  the  peace  of  the  world  can  be  assured  only  when 
there  is  a  world  organization  like  the  League.  The  League, 
agrees  Senator  Dial  (Dem.,  S.  C.),  "could  take  care  of  the  very 
situation  that  Briand  describes." 

The  League  of  Nations  has,  we  are  reminded  by  Mr.  Paul 
Scott  Mowrer  in  the  New  York  Globe,  been  carefully  studying 
the  question  of  land  disarmament  and  its  representatives  have 
come  to  the  opinion  that  the  way  to  tackle  it  is  not  as  a  whole. 
but  by  regions: 

"  Thus  there  might  be  one  South  American  agreement,  a  not  her 
Far  Eastern  agreement,  and  still  a  third  agreement  among 
Central  European  powers.  A  nucleus  of  this  last  does,  indeed, 
already  exist  in  the  so-called  'Little  Entente' — the  alliance  i  E 
Poland,  Czeeho-Slovakia,  Hon  mania  and  Jugo-Slavia." 

There  are  those  who  reason  that  Prance  needs  neither  a 
it  Army  nor  a  military  alliance  with  the  United  States. 
What  France  must  do,  argues  Herbert  Croly  in  The  New  Republic, 
i.s  to  move  toward  accommodation  with  Germany.  Similarly, 
under  the  title,  "The  Franco-German  Alliance."  Th<  Nation 
(New  York)  says  that  the  economic  salvation  Of  France  lies  in 
working  toward  a  natural  continental  commercial  alliance  with 
Germany.  "Whatever  tends  toward  French  partnership  in 
German  industry,  interesting  France  directly  in  German  in- 
dustrial health,  tends  toward  European  peao  ." 
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OUR  GAIN  AND  LOSS  IN  POPULATION 

THREE  STATES— NEVADA,  MISSISSIPPI,  AND 
VERMONT — actually  lost  population  between  1910 
and  1920,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Mean- 
while, Arizona  grew  over  fifty  per  cent.,  and  California,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Wj^oming,  Florida  and 
Michigan  increased  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  Michigan 
growth,  however,  was  largely 
due  to  greater  industrial  activities 
in  and  around  Detroit,  which 
became  in  the  last  decade  the 
fourth  city  of  the  United  States. 
The  maps  printed  herewith 
show  graphically  the  relative  rates 
of  growth  and  decline  in  the 
several  States  during  the  past 
ten  years,  and  the  counties  of  each 
State  in  which  they  have  occurred. 
In  twenty  States  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  rates  of  increase 
were  greater  than  that  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  which 
was  14  9,  per  cent.,  and  in  twenty- 
five  States  the  rates  of  increase 
were  smaller  than  that  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Of  the  most 
populous  ten  States,  six  (Illinois, 
Ohio,  Texas,  Michigan,   California 

and  New  Jersey)  show  greater  rates  of  increase  than  the  country 
as  a  whole,  and  four  (New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts 
and  Missouri)  show  smaller  rates. 

Of  the  twenty  States  whose  population  increased  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  eight  are  east  and 
twelve  are  west  of  the  Mississippi  River;  and  of  the  twenty- 
eight  States  whose  population  increased  less  rapidly  than  that  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,  or  decreased,  eighteen  are  east  and  ten 
are  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Only  six  Northern  States  (Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Minnesota), 
and  five  Southern  States  (West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Florida, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas),  increased  in  population  more  rapidly 
than  the  United  States  as  a  whole;  but  of  the  eleven  Western 
States,  all  but  two  (New  Mexico  and  Nevada)  show  increases  at 
greater  rates  than  for  the  entire  country.  This,  the  Census 
Bureau  explains,  is  because  the  westward  migration  which  has 
been  so  distinguishing  a  characteristic  of  the  country's  growth 
showed  a  pronounced  decline  during  the  last  decade.  Between 
1900  and  1910  all  of  the  Western  States  increased  in  population 
at  rates  far  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  United  States,  but 


between  1910  and  1920  only  five  of  the  Western  States — Arizona, 
California,  Idaho,  Montana  and  Wyoming — increased  at  rates 
more  than  double  that  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

There  has  been  no  change  between    1910  and  1920  in  rank 
among  the  leading  six  States — New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Illinois 


Increase  or  Decrease  in  Total  Population 
United  States,  by  States:  1910-1920 


GO  per  cent  and  over 


Increase  over  Preceding      Per  cent,  of 

Census  increase  with 

>  Census  Year      Population         Number       Percent.  correction 

for  1870  and  1880 

1920 105,710.620        13.738,354        14.9  14:9 

1910 91,972,206       15,977,601       21.0  21.0 

1900 75.994,575        13,046,861        20.7  20.7 

1890 (12,947,714        12,791,931        25.5  25.5 

1880 50,155,783       11,597,412       30.1  26.0* 

INTO 38.55S.371          7,115.050       22.6  26.6* 

1860 31.11:5.321          8,251,445       35.6  35.6 

1850 23,191,876         6,122,423       35.9  35.9 

1840 17,069,453          4.203,433        32.7  32.7 

1830 12,866,020         3,227,567       33.5 

1820 9,638,463         2,398,572       33.1  33.1 

1810 7,239,881  1.931.398       36.4 

1800 5,308,483           1.379.269        35.1  35.1 

1790 3,929,214        

♦Revised  figure-;. 

GROWTH  OF  THE- UNITED   STATES  IX   130   YEARS 


Ohio,  Texas  and  Massachusetts — but  Michigan,  which  ranked 
eighth  at  the  census  of  1910,  now  ranks  seventh,  and  California, 
which  ranked  twelfth  in  1910,  now  ranks  eighth,  both  these 
States  having  passed  Missouri,  which  ranked  seventh  in  1910. 

It  wall  be  seen  by  the  table  on  this  page  that  during  each  of 
the  seven  decades  from  1790  to  1860  the  population  increased 
with  remarkable  uniformity  by  approximately  one-third;  that 
during  each  of  the  next  three  decades,  from  1860  to  1890,  the 
increase  was  approximately  one-fourth;  that  during  the  two 
decades  following  the  decennial  rate  of  growth  was  slightly 
more  than  one-fifth;  and  that  during  the  last  decade,  1910-1920, 
the  rate  was  only  a  little  more  than  one-seventh.  It  may  be 
noted  also  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  decade,  the 
numerical  increase  during  each  ten-year  period  has  been  greater 
than  that  for  any  preceding  one.  Moreover,  the  numerical 
increase  during  the  decade  1910-1920  was  greater  than  that  for 
any  other  decade  except  the  one  immediately  preceding. 

The  total  population  residing  in  1920  either  in  cities  having 
200,000  inhabitants  or  within  approximately  ten  miles  of  such 
cities,  constituted  28.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  tin- 
United  States.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  whereas  the  population 
of  the  suburban  districts  of  metropolitan  areas  such  as  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles,  Portland  (Ore.),  Milwaukee,  New  Orleans  and 
-  1 1t  increased  at  a  considerably  greater  rate  during  the  decade 
than  did  the  population  of  the  cities  themselves,  t ho  reverse  is 
true  of  such  cities  and  adjacent  areas  as  Dayton,  Grand  Rapids. 
Nashville,  Omaha,  Spokane  and  Youngstown — to  name  but  a 
few  in  each  instance.  This,  maintains  the  Census  Bureau,  do*  - 
not  imply  that  the  smaller  cities  have  relatively  more  important 
suburbs  than  the  larger,  but  that  it  is  due  to  (1)  the  fact  that  the 
smaller  the  size  of  the  city  the  greater  the  proportion  which  tin- 
adjacent  area  forms  of  t lie  total  and  that  (2)  there  are  a  number 
of  cities  in  whose  adjacent  territory  then-  are  other  cities  of  large 
size  which  really  cannot  be  considered  suburbs,  yet  which,  when 
combined,  together  with  other  adjacent  territory,  constitute 
what  in  reality  might  be  called  a  single  community.  Albany, 
Troy  and  Schenectady  form  a  good  example  of  a  single  urban 
community. 
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TO  EDUCATE  THE  NEXT  GENERATION  AGAINST  WAR 


GREAT  WARS  RECUR  at  intervals  that  suggest  that 
they  are  started  by  new  generations  who  have  forgotten 
the  evils  of  the  conflicts  fought  by  their  fathers.  The 
present  generation  seems  fully  determined  that  wars  shall  cease, 
but  in  a  few  decades  new  hands  will  be  at  the  helm.  Will  they 
carry  on  the  anti-war  crusade,  or  will  they  embark  on  new  con- 
flicts with  new  inventions  that  will  devastate  humanity?  To  help 
forestall  such  a  failure  of  our  great  peace  endeavor,  Governor  Cox 
of  Massachusetts  makes  the  inspiring  suggestion  that  all  college 
and  school  students  in  his  State  follow  the  doings  of  the  Arma- 
ment Conference  as  part  of  their  education,  and  to  extend  the 
benefit  of  this  idea  throughout  America,  we  at  once  telegraphed 
the  Governor  of  everj7  State  for  his  opinion  of  it.  Replies  have 
come  from  all  but  a  very  few,  who  may  be  absent  from  home  or 
prevented  by  other  reasons,  and  all  are  filled  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  insures  the  success  of  this  far-reaching  plan.  Some  had  even 
forestalled  the  Massachusetts  Governor  in  calling  upon  their 
schools  to  study  the  Conference.  Governor  Cox  said  in  his 
message: 

"In  the  Armament  Conference  the  political  and  economic 
history  of  the  modern  world  is  to  be  studied.  All  of  us  hope  that 
the  future  political  and  economic  history  of  the  world  may  be 
given  new  direction  as  the  result  of  it.  I  can  conceive  of  no 
better  way  to  train  the  citizens  of  tomorrow  for  the  discharge  of 
their  most  important  duties  than  by  encouraging  their  study  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  great  Conference." 

The  messages  of  the  other  Governors  follow,  arranged  geo- 
graphically : 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

Percival  P.  Baxter,  Governor  of  Maine — As  Governor 
of  Maine  and  head  of  the  School  Department,  I  began  early  in 
October  to  make  an  official  inspection  of  the  schools  of  the  State, 
and  from  the  outset  have  urged  both  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers to  have  their  classes  study  and  folloAV  the  proceedings  of  the 
Disarmament  Conference.  I  consider  this  Conference  the  great- 
est event  of  history  and  believe  that  the  rising  generation  should 
become  conversant  with  the  problems  of  the  Conference  and  with 
the  discussion  that  takes  place  there.  A  careful  daily  study  of  the 
Conference  proceedings  will  teach  world  history,  geography, 
economics  and  politics,  and  will  give  our  students  a  wide  range 
of  information.  The  importance  of  such  a  program  can  not  be 
overstated. 

Emery  J.  San  Soxjci,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island — The 
Conference  called  by  President  Harding  offers  a  definite  plan  for 
removal  of  the  causes  of  war  by  limiting  huge  armaments  and 
removing  international  misunderstandings,  and  the  President 
should  receive  the  support  of  every  American  in  his  efforts  to 
assure  permanent  peace  to  the  world.  The  school  children  espe- 
cially should  study  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  so  that  the 
coming  generation  may  be  Avell  fitted  to  aid  in  the  cause  of  perma- 
nent peace. 

Everett  -J.  Lake,  Governor  of  Connecticut — The  boys  and 
girls  of  school  age  throughout  this  country  played  a  large  part  in 
our  activities  which  rendered  the  part  of  the  United  States  so 
effective  in  1  i i * •  recent  World  War.  During  the  past  few  years 
they  have  Learned  much  of  our  Allies  and  of  those  countries  in 
Europe  which  bordered  on  the  confines  of  the  war  area,  and  in  the 
years  immediately  to  follow  their  interest  will  he  keen  in  watching 
the  dc\  elopments  of  I  he  various  nations  and  all  the  changes  that 
the  war  has  produced.  If  now  if  could  he  imprest  upon  all  our 
chool  children  to  watch   intently  and  to  study  by  all  means  at 

hand  and  to  inquire  from  the  sources  available  to  them  concerning 

the  proceedings  now  taking  place  at  the  Arm; 'lit  Conference 

at  Washington,  I  feel  sure  that  the  men  and  women  of  the  next 

generation,  which  will  he  composed  of  these  same  hoys  and  tcirls, 

will  l.e  well  equipped  to  understand  the  points  of  view  of  people 

of  other  con  n  tries  and  of  other  flags,  a  nd  1  he  aims,  a  nihil  ions  a  nd 
I'e.-.rs  of  these  same  countries,  and  I  helieve  also  that  in  the  years 

to  come,  as  these  children  (.(row  to  mature  years,  their  Influence 
will  he  molded  into  a  public  opinion  which  will  brook  no  secret 
understandings  intended  to  further  the  particular  ambitions  or 
designs  of  any  one  nation  or  people,  bu1  w  Inch  will  insist  upon  an 


amicable  adjustment  without  force  of  arms  of  all  differences, 
and  that  this  public  opinion  will  also  make  such  amicable  adjust- 
ment effective  to  prevent  further  wars  among  civilized  nations. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

Nathan  L.  Miller,  Governor  of  New  York — I  gladly 
second  the  appeal  of  The  Literary  Digest  and  strongly  recom- 
mend to  the  teachers  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  New  York  the 
earnest  study  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Disarmament  Conference 
which  already  gives  such  promise  of  a  new  era.  The  rising 
generation  should  be  taught  the  lessons  of  this  Conference  and 
be  made  to  understand  the  high  aims  and  unselfish  purposes  of 
America. 

William  C.  Sproul,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania — In  my 
proclamation  calling  for  the  observance  of  American  education 
week  from  December  fourth  to  eleventh  I  am  calling  upon  the 
fifty  thousand  public  school  teachers  in  Pennsylvania  to  particu- 
larly lead  their  students  into  the  stud}'  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
great  Conference  at  Washington  in  the  belief  that  they  will 
thus  see  in  the  making  historical  events  which  may  lead  to  results 
comparable  only  to  the  promised  millennium  of  peace  and  good 
will. 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

Warren  T.  McCray,  Governor  of  Indiana — There  has  never 
been  a  time  in  the  world's  history  when  the  deliberations  and 
decrees  of  a  selected  group  of  international  representatives  meant 
more  to  the  future  of  civilization  than  the  decisions  resulting 
from  the  Armament  Conference  now  in  session  at  Washington. 
The  question  of  limited  armament  is  so  vital  to  this  and  succeed- 
ing generations  that  every  suggestion  or  movement  of  the  Confer- 
ence should  be  closely  studied  by  the  public  school  children  of 
our  land,  thus  inculcating  in  then-  minds  the  idea  that  the  apos- 
tles of  peace  are  no  less  deserving  of  the  eternal  gratitude  of  a 
liberty-loving  nation  than  are  the  heroes  of  war. 

Len  Small,  Governor  of  Illinois — Warring  between  nations 
must  cease.  Humanity  demands  it;  economies  demand  it.  I 
can  see  no  better  way  to  bring  about  this  ultimate  end,  should 
we  not  immediately  succeed,  than  to  educate  the  twenty  million 
American  school  children  to  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  necessities 
of  peace  through  close  study  of  the  proceedings  of  the  present 
Disarmament  Conference. 

Alex.  J.  Groesbeck,  Governor  of  Michigan — War  as  Europe 
knows  it  has  been  waged  for  conquest.  Those  wars  America  has 
fought  were  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  The  Peace  Confer- 
ence is  a  challenge  to  the  other  world  Powers  to  emulate  our  ex- 
ample and  recognize  the  right  of  every  people  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent, and  to  secure  them  in  that  right  the  disarmament 
program  should  be  extended  in  its  scope  and  cover  a  period  of 
at  least  fifty  years.  To  it  should  be  coupled  our  agreement  to 
enforce  peace.  Our  boys  and  girls  should  closely  follow  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Washington  and  thus  take  advantage  of  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  study  history  in  its  making. 

John  J.  Blaine,  Governor  of  Wisconsin — The  causes  of  war 
which  are  political  and  economic  are  eminently  proper  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  schoolroom.  The  study  of  the  news  of  the  Arma- 
ment Conference  in  connection  with  the  political  and  economic 
history  of  the  world  and  the  causes  of  war  will  give  us  enlightened 
future  generations  in  aid  of  World  Peace. 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

J.  A.  O.  Preus,  Governor  of  Minnesota — The  Conference  on 
Limitation  of  Armament  is  the  most  important  gathering  in 
many  decades,  and  every  student  who  desires  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  history  must  read  and  watch  its  proceedings.  This  is  the 
most  opportune  time  to  begin  reduction  of  armaments.  If  anti- 
war feeling  is  inculcated  in  this  and  other  countries  we  may  hope 
for  continued  reduction  in  the  future. 

Arthur  M.  H  toe  Governor  of  Missouri — I  cordially  agree 
With  the  idea,  1  hat  the  history  of  the  Washington  Conference 
should  he  studied  from  both  the  political  and  the  economic  side 
by  the  school  children  of  America.  The  outstanding  feature  of 
Hie  Great  War  is  the  lad,  thai  America  has  lost,  her  isolation. 
The  citizenship  of  the  America,  of  the  future  must  ho  informed 
not  only  upon  domestic  problems  but  upon  the  political  and 

economic  history  of  the  whole  world  in  order  to  give  America 
the  sen  ice  t  hat  the  America  of  to-morrow  must  have.    There  can 
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be  no  better  way  to  train  citizenship  than  by  the  study  of  the 
history  and  the  present  conditions,  political,  economic,  and  social, 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  All  of  these  conditions  will 
form  a  part  of  the  great  Conference  now  being  held  in  Washing- 
ton, and  for  that  reason  the  study  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  of  vast  educational  value  to  the  school  cluldren 
of  America  and  to  the  citizenship  of  the  future. 

W.  H.  McMaster,  Governor  of  South  Dakota — May  the 
school  children  of  America  study  every  phase,  act  and  utterance  of 
the  Disarmament  Conference.  America  has  challenged  the  world 
to  cease  from  the  age-old  policy  of  unrestrained  military  prepara- 
tion. Acceptance  of  Secretary  Hughes's  proposals  would  consti- 
tute a  historical  event  of  unparalleled  importance.  Every  detail 
and  circumstance  of  the  Conference  should  be  a  vital  part  of  the 
daily  study  and  thought  of  the  twenty  million  school  children 
of  America.  If  the  Conference  fails  to  reach  agreements  these 
children  twenty  years  hence  will  translate  into  international 
agreements  a  policy  of  reduced  armaments,  adopting  for  their 
day  and  generation  a  policy  that  leads  toward  a  world's  perma- 
nent peace. 

Samuel  R.  McKelvie.  Governor  of  Nebraska — I  think  it 
is  an  excellent  idea  thf>t  school  and  college  students  should  keep 
carefully  informed  of  the  work  of  the  Disarmament  Conference. 
The  facts  that  will  be  deduced  out  of  the  discussions  there  are  of 
tremendous  importance  to  our  national  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
wide-spread  influence  that  this  Conference  must  have  upon  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  A  knowledge  of  national  conditions 
is  a  prime  requisite  of  good  citizenship,  and  of  almost  equal 
importance  is  a  knowledge  of  international  affairs. 

He.xry  J.  Allen,  Governor  of  Kansas — I  know  of  nothing 
more  timely  than  your  suggestion  for  the  study  in  the  schools  of 
the  present  proceedings  of  the  Arms  Conference.  Its  fundamen- 
tal educational  value  alone  would  justify  it.  It  marks  an  impor- 
tant epoch  in  future  history.  The  greater  value  in  3*our  sugges- 
tion will  come  from  the  tremendous  effect  upon  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  present  and  the  future.  Germany  prepared  her 
1><  ople  for  war  b3r  a  process  of  teaching  the  children  through  two 
generations  that  all  the  nations  were  preparing  to  make  war  upon 
the  Fatherland.  We  can  aid  the  present  moment  by  the  intelli- 
gent background  of  study  which  you  suggest.  The  study  of  the 
present  will  also  perpetuate  a  sane  anti-war  spirit  for  the  future. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

Albert  C.  Ritchie,  Governor  of  Maryland — I  heartily 
urge  the  school  children  of  America  to  study  the  proceedings  of  the 
Disarmament  Conference  as  they  develop  from  day  to  day.  Xo 
such  opportunity  for  learning  the  political  and  economic  history 
of  the  world,  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  its  peoples,  has  ever 
lx  en  presented.  We  have  witnessed  the  greatest  war  of  all  time, 
and  we  pray  the  last  for  all  time.  We  are  now  to  witness  an 
international  discussion  which  is  designed  to  direct  the  whole 
world  into  channels  of  permanent  peace.  It  is  a  rare  privilege 
that  is  afforded  us.  There  can  be  no  greater  or  broader  educa- 
t'onal  advantage  than  to  study  intently  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference. 

Ei'hraim  F.  Morgan,  Governor  of  West  Virginia — The 
Inl  rnational  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armament,  together 
with  existing  world-wide  sentiment  for  the  substitution  of  the 
rule  of  reason  for  the  rule  of  force,  coupled  with  political  and 
economic  discussions  concerning  Far  East  problems,  a  vital  part 
of  the  Conference  program,  give  to  American  students  unparal- 
1(  led  opportunities  to. study  and  acquaint  themselves  with  world 
problems  that  will  be  of  great  service  to  their  nation  in  the 
Doming  years. 

Robert  A.  Cooper,  Governor  of  South  Carolina — Study 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Disarmament  Conference  will  have  a 
tendency  to  enlighten  the  public  concerning  international  affairs. 
Enlightenment,  together  with  a  Bense  of  justice,  is  essential  for 
the  proper  solution  of  questions  arising  between  nations.  Many 
.stupid  blunders  and  costly  wars  have  resulted  because  I  be  general 
public  was  not  informed.  The  old  order  is  unsuccessful.  There 
must  be  u  substitute  for  old-line  diplomacy  if  there  is  to  be  a 
substitute  for  war.  Such  great  things  come  about  through  the 
people,  and  the  people  can  act  wisely  only  when  m  position  to 
act  intelligently.  I  heartily  approve  suggestion  that  proceedings 
of  Conference  be  studied  in  all  schools. 

Thomas   W.   Hardwick,   Governor    ok   Georgia— In    my 

opinion,  the  limitation  of  armaim  nt,  on  land  and  sea,  i.>  both  im- 


perative and  necessary  for  the  tax-burdened  and  debt-laden  nations 
of  the  world.  I  do  not  expect  nor  desire  complete  disarmament. 
because  there  will  be  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  and  danger  of 
wars  until  the  millennium  shall  come.  Still,  every  effort  to  reduce 
the  r.cpense  and  lighten  the  burden  on  capital  and  labor  and 
production  and  to  avert  wars  wherever  possible  should  be  made, 
not  only  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  Christianity,  but  also  in 
the  interest  of  sound  business.  By  not  striving  for  the  impos- 
sible and  unattainable  we  may  hope  to  accomplish  something 
practical  and  real.  I  believe  that  a  study  of  this  question  by 
the  college  students  and  school  children  of  the  country  is 
most  important. 

Carv  A.  Hardee,  Governor  of  Florida — It  is  well  that  the 
twenty  million  school  children  of  America  should  study  proceedings 
of  the  Washington  Conference.  It  is  perhaps  a  mountain-peak 
in  the  political  and  economic  history  of  modern  world.  While 
developing  sentiment  among  our  owrn  people  for  limitation  of 
armaments  we  ought  to  know  that  the  peoples  of  other  nations 
are  willing  to  meet  us  half-way.  No  concessions  must  be  made 
limiting  America's  relative  ability  to  protect  her  world-wide 
interest. 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

Edwin  P.  Morrow,  Governor  of  Kentucky — A  drama  as 
great  in  its  possibilities  for  the  children  of  men  as  the  crucifixion 
of  the  Son  of  Man  is  in  progress  in  the  Capital  of  the  Republic. 
The  youth  of  America,  its  boys  and  girls,  should  watch  with  the 
keenest  interest  and  the  fullest  understanding  the  ever-shifting 
scene  of  the  Disarmament  Conference  to  the  end  that  they 
may  forever  say,  "I  beheld  the  progress  of  the  event  which 
took  fear  and  distrust  out  of  the  hearts  of  nations  and  out  of 
the  hands  of  humanity  and  brought  confidence  in  each  other 
to  nations  and  a  ne ,«er  sense  of  brotherhood  to  the  peoples  of 
the  earth." 

Alf  A.  Taylor,  Governor  of  Tennessee — There  can  be  no 
better  way  to  train  the  citizens  of  to-morrow  for  the  discharge 
of  their  most  important  duties  than  by  encouraging  them  to  study 
the  proceedings  of  the  great  Conference  now  in  session  at  Wash- 
ington. That  Conference  will  deal  with  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic history  of  the  whole  world,  and  its  study  and  discussion  of 
these  subjects  will  afford  a  source  of  enlightenment  on  matters  of 
vital  concern  and  inestimable  value  to  the  rising  generation  of 
boys  and  girls.  A  close  study  of  these  proceedings  wilt  afford 
them  a  fund  of  knowledge  indispensable  when  they  are  at  the 
helm. 

Thomas  E.  Kilby,  Governor  of  Alabama — School  and  college 
students  everywhere  should  study  the  proceedings  of  the  pending 
Conference  for  the  Limitation  of  Armament,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  adequately  educated  concerning  warfare  and  its 
awful  consequences.  I  can  conceive  of  no  way  by  which  those 
who  are  to  be  our  future  citizens  can  be  trained  more  effectively 
for  the  political  and  economic  development  of  our  country 
and  of  the  world.  The  Literary  Digest  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  patriotic  activity  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
world  peace. 

Lee  M.  Russell,  Governor  of  Mississippi — If  the  Arma- 
ment Conference  will  do  its  duty  billions  in  money  will  be  saved 
the  world  and  war  be  made  a  thing  of  the  past.  AU  disputes 
should  be  settled  by  arbitration,  thus  saving  millions  of  lives  and 
billions  in  money,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  be  made  to 
realize  the  goal  of  all  right-thinking  people,  "  Peace  on  Earth  and 
Good- Will  to  Men." 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

Thomas  C.  McRae,  Governor  or  Arkansas — I  hasten  to 
commend  the  move  of  Governor  Cox  of  Massachusetts  wherein 
he  calls  upon  school  and  college  students  of  his  State  to  stt 
the  news  of  the  Armament  Conference  in  Washington.  Fortu- 
nately the  people  generally  are  watching  this  epochal  m- 
reduction  of  chances  of  international  wars,  but  every  school 
child  and  college  student  in  the  United  States  should  be  required 
to  study  closely  the  proceedings  of  this  greal  Conference.    Ti 

dd  know  the  significance  of  it  all.     Teachers  and  school   ami 
college  officials  will  cooperate  to  this  end,  I  belie 

John     M.    Parser,    Governor    of   Louisiana — The    four 
American  members  of  the  Armament  Limitation  and  Far  1 
Conference  now  in  session  represenl  in  the  highesl  degree  ability, 
'in^  integrity,  patriotism  and  ripe  experience.     The  nation, 

i  on   i>"  . 
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STEEL  AND  DISARMAMENT 

THE  PATH  TO  DISARMAMENT,  they  used  to  tell  us, 
would  be  blocked  by  the  makers  of  munitions.  Yet  we 
now  hear  the  Gunpowder  King  of  America  declaring,  as 
quoted  in  these  pages  two  weeks  ago,  that  the  war  business  of 
the  DuPont's  does  not  pay.  "1  am  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
war  materials  manufacturing  works 
in  the  world,  but,"  said  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  the  other  evening, 
"gladly  would  I  see  the  war-mak- 
ing machinery  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,"  if  the  burden  of 
armaments  could  be  lifted  from 
the  nations.  Judge  Gary,  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
declares  that  disarmament  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  all  business, 
the  steel  business  included.  Lead- 
ing organs  of  the  iron  and 
steel  trade,  too,  welcome  the 
Hughes  program  for  naval  reduc- 
tion, denying  loudly  that  the  con- 
tinued piling  up  of  armaments  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  steel  business. 
And  the  statements  from  steel  men 
and  steel  journals  are  echoed  and 
applauded  in  the  daily  papers  of 
New  York,  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia. But  since  we  fight  with 
steel  guns,  steel  bayonets,  steel 
projectiles,  and  since  our  battle- 
ships are  N.V  ,  steel  and  iron,  the 
steel  business  can  not  be  entirely 
unaffected  by  what  is  going  on  at 
Washington,  and  that  unsenti- 
mental recorder  of  values,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
witnessed  a  drop  from  one  to  four  points  in  steel  stocks 
on  the  first  business  day  after  the  Hughes  announcement. 
It  is  explained  in  the  New  York  Times  that  the  selling 
of  steel  shares  was  based  on  the  belief  that  the  disarma- 
ment plans  would  compel  a  readjustment  in  the  industry 
and  would  bring  lower  prices  as  a  result  of  the  release  of  ad- 
ditional manufacturing  capacity  for  industrial  purposes.  But 
steel  men  were  heard  to  say  that  while  there  will  be  more  or  less 
troublesome  readjustment,  in  the  long  run  the  industry  will 
benefit,  as  there  is  very  little  profit  in  armament  business;  they 
also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the  consumption 
of  steel  for  armament  purposes  during  war  is  naturally  large, 
such  consumption  during  peace  time  is  of  small  proportions  as 
compared  with  the  prod  net  ion  of  steel  in  general. 

As  our  greatest  private  maker  of  warships  and  war  munitions, 
the  Bethli  hem  Steel  Company  looms  large.  But  the  importance 
of  this  war  business  to  the  Company  is  grossly  exaggerated  in  the 
public  imagination,  The  11*'///  Street  Journal  is  convinced,  and 
it  goes  on  to  explain  in  detail  why  this  steel  concern  and  others 
lace  the  prospect  of  arms-limitation  with  equanimity: 

"In    the    first    place    Bethlehem's   total    investment    in    war- 
material  plant  is  less  than  '>' ,  of  its  total  property  investment. 
'•Of  a  total  property  investment  of  about  $232,000,000  at   the 

close  of  ]\>2i)  Bethlehem's  investment  in  shipyards  was  under 
$21 ,000,000,  less  I  han  10%.  <  )nly  one  of  its  shipyards  is  engaged 
i  i  the  building  of  warships.     Finally,  except  during  the  period 

of  the  war,   Bethlehem  has  not    depended   on    war   materia!    pro- 
duction for  its  profits.       It   is  to-day  largely  independent  of  it. 
"What    is    true    of    Bethlehem,    the    leading    producer   of    war 

material  in  the  country,  is  true  of  oth<  r  steel  companies.     While 

no  exact  figures  on  the  amount  of  steel  going  into  war  uses  can 
be  obtained,  it  is  estimated   at    about    250,000  Ions  annually  in 


peace  time,  or  but  little  over  one-half  of  1%  of  the  country's 
output! 

"Against  this  loss  of  250,000  tons,  or  one-half  of  1%  produc- 
tion annually,  must  be  reckoned  the  gain  that  the  steel  companies 
Mould  obtain  from  reduced  taxes  following  lessened  armament, 
the  diversion  of  labor  to  productive  rather  than  destructive 
work,  and  other  benefits  of  reduced  war  preparations. 

"War  material  represents  probably  less  than  1%  of  United 

States  Steel's  output.  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel,  Lackawanna,  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube,  Inland,  Jones 
&  Laughlin — none  of  these  are  pro- 
ducers of  war  material.  They 
diverted  part  of  their  mills  to  make 
shell  rounds,  etc.,  during  the  war  as 
an  emergency  measure,  but  they 
are  purely  and  simply  commercial 
steel  producers. 

"Crucible  and  Midvale  steel  com- 
panies are  important  producers  of 
war  material,  but  their  manage- 
ments have  bent  every  effort  in 
recent  years,  even  during  the  war, 
to  increase  production  of  com- 
mercial steel  rather  than  munitions. 
In  fact,  all  armament  producers  in 
this  country  have  foreseen  that 
their  future  profits  must  come  from 
the  products  of  peace  and  not  of  war, 
and  have  so  made  their  plans." 

Reckless  assertions  about  the 
steel  trade's  interest  in  continuing 
naval  programs  on  the  present 
scale  are  disproved,  insists  The 
Iron  Age  (New  York),  by  the  cita- 
tion of  a  few  facts.  Of  course, 
"plant  requirements  are  not  in- 
considerable, and  many  thousands 
of  men  are  given  work  in  the 
shops  of  the  steel  and  shipbuild- 
ing companies  which  contract  to  do 
naval  work."     But,  continues  this  important  steel  trade  journal: 

"Careful  computation  shows  that  the  30  ships  the  United 
States  would  scrap,  under  the  Hughes  program,  required  for 
their  construction  5S2,703  net  tons  of  steel  of  all  descriptions, 
including  armor-plate,  plates,  shapes,  bars,  pipe,  rivets,  forgings 
and  castings.  The  finished  steel  output  of  the  country  in  1920 
was  32,347,860  gross  tons.  Thus  all  the  steel  represented  in  the 
30  vessels  that  are  to  be  cut  off  is  but  1.60  per  cent,  of  the 
country's  production  last  year. 

"To  build  these  30  warships  would  be  a  matter  of  seven  or 
eight  years  if  all  the  eight  yards  in  the  country  capable  of  building 
such  vessels  were  to  concentrate  upon  the  work.  In  other 
words,  the  steel  required  for  a  "year's  naval  program,  in  terms  of 
tonnage,  is  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  American 
steel  works." 

This  spokesman  for  steel  men  then  points  out  that  the  steel 
included  in  the  entire  three-nation  scrapping  program,  together 
with  construction  which  it  is  proposed  to  abandon  and  that  not 
yet  laid  down,  approximates  1,132,000  net  tons,  divided  as  follows: 
United  States,  582,703;  Great  Britain,  350,000;  Japan,  200,000. 
Now,  we  read,  this  tonnage  represents  only  about  3.5  per 
cent,  of  the  finished  steel  output  of  the  United  States  of  last 
year,  and  reflects  further  what  a  relatively  snail  item  peace- 
lime  military  activities  are  to  steel  production. 

In  common  with  every  big  business,  the  steel  business  is 
obliged  to  shoulder  a  large  part  of  the  burden  of  taxation  for 
armaments,  observes  another  organ  of  the  industry,  The  Iron 
Trade  Review  (Cleveland),  and  it  declares  that  the  naval  and 
military  contracts  are  not  even  "profitable  or  desirable.!' 

•"It  is  often  stated  thai  the  iron  and  steel  industry  profits 
handsomely  from  this  piling  up  of  armament.  Nothing  is  farther 
from  fhe  truth.  Any  reduction  in  the  L917  building  program 
of  the  Navy  would  not  injure  the  Bteel  industry  one  particle." 


HIS  FIRST  JOY   RIDE. 

— Page  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Blood  is  thicker  than  an  Anglo-Japanese  treaty. — Columbia 
Record. 

Scrapping  warships  is  Secretary  Hughes's  notion  of  a  scrap. — 
Toledo  Blade. 

The  better  speech  week  has  erne   and  went. — Boston  Shoe 
and  Leather  Reporter. 

The  taxpayer  knows  why  they  call  'em  "high"  explosives. — 
Chicago  Daily  Journal. 

China's  interest  is  not  so  much  in  disarmament  as  it  is  against 
dismemberment. — Columbia  Record. 

T.ikre  even  is  the  possibility  war  may  reach  a  stage  where  you 
can  say  it  with  flowers. — New  York  Globe. 

As  the  world  grows  more  and  more  civilized,  we  keep  right  on 
improving  padlocks. — De  Kalb  Chronicle. 

Not  until  the  nations  stack  their  arms  will  the  taxpayers  be 
able  to  stack  their  dollars. — Columbia  Record. 

Diplomacy  that  cannot  endure  the  light  of  publicity  will 
never  create  the  light  of  truth. — Columbia  Record. 

Senator  Watson  of  Georgia  will  soon  be  famous  enough  to  go 
into  vaudeville. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Bltsiness  is  finding  out  that,  if  buyers  will  not  fall  for  prices, 
prices  must  fall  for  buyers. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

When  the  world  disarms,  our  forts  won't  be  a  total  loss.    We 
can  convert  them  into  mail  cars. — Shreveport  Journal. 

Considering  the  fix  the  world  is  in,  it  might  be  well  to  call  it  a 
consultation  instead  of  a  conference. — Kitchener  Record. 

A  casual  review  of  those  who  attend  church  persuades  us 
that  the  choir  in  Heaven  will  be  largely  soprano. — Palatka  News. 

Is  the  fact  that  no  Mexicans  have  been  invited  to  the  dis- 
armament conference   any  reflec- 
tion   on  their    marksmanship? — 
New  York  Globe. 


After  all.  the  best  way  to 
elevate  the  masses  is  to  raise 
children  properly.  —  Richmond 
News  Leader. 

Doubtless  Haiti  is  duly  horri- 
fied at  the  necessity  of  marines  to 
guard  American  mail  trains. — 
Dallas  News 

Ant  good  movement  will  suc- 
ceed if  it  is  put  over  before  it  has 
a  chance  to  become  a  political 
issue. — Richmond  News  Leader. 

One  consolation  about  some  of 
this  modern  hooch  is  that  when  a 
man  drowns  his  sorrows  in  it 
they  stay  drowned. — New  York 
A  merican. 

Lloyd  George  says,  "The 
Washington  Conference  is  like  a 
rainbow  in  the  sky."  Does  he 
mean  it  is  all  Hughes? — Philadel- 
phia Evening  Ledger. 

An  independent  oil  company 
may  be  defined  as  one  that  ahva\  s 
raises  its  price  of  gasoline  to  the 
consumer  the  same  day  the 
Standard  does. — Ohio  State  Jour- 
nal. 

The  British  Premier  says  that 
the  disarmament  conference  is  a 
rainbow  of  hope.  And  if  it  ac- 
complishes anything  every  nation 
will  find  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end 
of  it. — Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 


Success  depends  upon  backbone,  not  wishbone. — Anderson 
Herald. 

Love   is  blind   and   marriage   is   an  eye   doctor. — Greenville 
Piedmont. 

The  "ex"  marks  the  spot  where  Karl's  plans  fell  through. — 
Athens  News. 

Disarmament  will  cure  Mother  Earth  of  shooting  pains. — 
Greenville  Piedmont. 

The  significant  feature  of  an  American  banquet  is  the  dry 
toast. — Hartford  Times. 

It  now  begins  to  look  a  little  like  the  Open  Arms  Conference. — 
ATew  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

No  doubt  Japan  figures  it  out  that  she  needs  arms  to  acquire 
elbow  room. — Springfield  State  Register. 

Nations  woiddn't  keep  on  raising  taxes  if  they  didn't  keep  on 
raising  what  Sherman  said. — Sherbrooke  Record. 

German  ambition  missed  the  mark,  but  something  appears  to 
have  hit  it  an  awful  wallop. — Sioux  City  Journal. 

The  market  is  flooded  this  faU  with  green  oranges  that  are 
sweet.     That's  Ireland's  need. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

When  business  talks  about  the  "high"  way  that  leads  to 
prosperity,  the  consumer  looks  a  bit  suspicious. — Toronto  Star. 

There  is  always  something  wrong  with  a  man,  as  there  is 
with  a  motor,  when  he  knocks  continually. — Columbia  Record. 

Still,  there  would  be  no  worry  about  the  integrity  of  China  if 
other  nations  had  a  little  more  integrity. — New  Britain  Herald. 

Perhaps  some  day  so  well  shall  I  jest,' 
That  I'll  be  quoted  in  The  Lit'ry  Digest. 

— F.  P.  A.  in  The  New  York  Tribune. 

"Mexico  May  End  the  Use  of  Liquor,"  says  a  headline.     A 

perusal  of  the  article,  however, 
shows  that  they  are  only  consider- 
ing passing  a  prohibition  law. — 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 
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WILL  THE  ARMS  CONFERENCE 
TAKE  UP  THIS  SITUATION? 
—Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Servic 


For  navies,  it's  the  scrap  heap 
or  a  heap  scrap. — Norfolk  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot. 

German  marks  are  selling  three 
for  a  cent,  but  who  wants  to 
waste  a  cent? — Boston  Transcript. 

We  presume  the  disarmament 
conference  wall  strike  its  Article  X 
sooner  or  later. — Columbus  Dis- 
patch. 

Bootleggers  now  threaten  the 
life  of  Mr.  Volstead,  we  read. 
This  is  base  ingratitude. — Charles- 
ton Gazette. 

China  is  in  financial  difficulties 
which  puts  that  country  right  in 
line  with  the  most  up-to-dato 
nations. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

(Oal  barons'  propaganda  ex- 
plaining high  prices  should  be 
shipped  to  people  using  hot  air 
furnaces. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

America's  plan  for  limitation 
of   navies   calls   for   constructive 

(lest  ruction  instead  of  destructive 
construction.   -Norfolk  Virginian- 

Pilot. 

Mail  bandits  naturally  can't 
see  any  consistency  in  calling 
together  a  Disarmament  Con- 
ference  and  calling  out  marines 
armed  with  shotguns. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 
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MR.  BALFOUR'S  "SUBMARINE  ATTACK 


?j 


MR.  HUGHES  DELIGHTED  FRANCE  with  his  naval 
proposals,  but  Mr.  Balfour  dismayed  that  country,  we 
learn  from  certain  French  newspapers,  some  of  which 
intimate  that  the  British  statesman's  plan  for  submarine  re- 
striction is  in  itself  a  "submarine  attack"  against  France.  With 
the  Hughes  proposals  the  French  were  "quite  in  agreement"  for 
they  left  the  French  position  "unaffected,"  says  the  Paris  Homme 
Libre,  but  Mr.  Balfour  has  "raised  for  them  new  issues  and  a  new 
outlook  on  which  they  are  hurriedly  preparing  to  take  up  certain 


AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  NATIONS. 

i  mcle  Sam  (to  the  other  members  of  the  Selection  Committee): 
"Say,  aren't  you  getting  fed  up  on  these  Futurist  horrors?  Let's 
turn  it  down."  — London  Opinion. 


ground."  The  passage  in  Mr.  Balfour's  address  to  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  in  which  he  touches  on  the  submarine  was 
quoted  in  full  in  our  issue  of  last  week;  and  it  will  be  recalled  that 
he  said  flic  submarine  is  "the  defensive  weapon,  properly  used, 
of  the  weak,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible,  or,  if  possible,  it 
might  well  he  Ihoughl  undesirable,  to  abolish  them  altogether." 
But  he  Suggested  thai  "it  maybe  well  worth  considering  whether 
thai  [submarine]  tonnage  should  not  be  further  limited,  and 
whether,  iii  addition  to  limiting  the  amount  of  the  tonnage,  it 
tnighl  not  be  practicable,  and,  if  practicable,  desirable,  to  forbid 
altogether  the  construction  Of  those  submarines  of  great  size 
which  are  not  intended  for  defense,  which  ;ire  not  the  weapon  of 
the  weaker  party,  whose  purpose  is  attack  and  whose  whole  pur- 
pose is  probably  al  tack  by  methods  which  civilized  nations  would 
regard  with  horror." 


"France  cannot  subscribe  to  the  British  thesis"  on  sub- 
marines, frankly  declares  Premier  Briand,  who  adds  that  Mr. 
Balfour  is  right  when  he  describes  the  submarine  as  the  "arm  of 
the  weak"  and  as  France  is  "weak  on  the  sea,"  "we  are  against 
the  abolition  of  the  submarines."  In  Mr.  Briand's  statement  to 
a  Washington  correspondent  it  is  further  set  down: 

"We  understand  and  can  appreciate  the  reasons  of  Great 
Britain  in  objecting  to  the  submarine.  But  her  reasons  against 
such  vessels  should  not  outweigh  other  reasons  that  can  be 
brought  forward  in  favor  of  retaining  them. 

"This  is  not  a  new  subject.  It  has  been  jdiscust  in  inter- 
national conclaves  at  The  Hague,  at  Geneva,  as  it  undoubtedly 
Avill  be  discust  at  Washington,  and  on  no  occasion  has  there 
been  an  adverse  majority  from  among  the  nations  represented. 

"At  this  time  I  have  heard  no  objection  raised  against  them 
except  from  one  quarter.  I  do  not  think  that  will  seriously 
militate  against  an  agreement  among  the  nations  upon  the 
weighty  questions  before  this  Conference  and  their  settlement 
upon  a  basis  that  will  be  acceptable  to  all  concerned,  because  of 
the  great  benefits  that  settlement  wall  bring  to  the  nations  and  to 
humanity  as  a  whole." 

A  French  editor's  presentment  of  the  standpoint  of  France  is 
afforded  by  Stephane  Lauzanne,  editor  of  the  Paris  Matin,  one 
of  whose  dispatches  to  his  newspaper  is  simultaneously  issued  by 
the  New_York  Times.    Mr.  Lauzanne  writes  as  follows: 

"Nobody  can  say  what  a  naval  war  in  ten  or  twenty  years  will 
be  like,  but  anybody  can  say  that  it  will  be  entirely  different 
from  naval  Avars  in  the  past.  Tons  of  explosives  with  airplanes  as 
guides  and  steel  will  be  poured  on  capital  ships  from  a  distance 
which  may  reach  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  Hundreds  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  airplanes  will  attack  the  big  super-dreadnoughts. 
Their  fate  will  be  sealed  beforehand.  Their  only  way  of  escaping 
destruction  will  be  to  disappear  under  the  water.  Ail  the  ships, 
large  or  small,  in  the  future  naval  Avar  Avill  haAre  to  be  submarines 
or  not  be. 

"Therefore,  why  should  we  engage  the  future,  why  should  we 
limit  the  progress  of  science,  especially  when  Ave  knoAv  that  the 
ships  of  the  new  type  which  will  be  built  in  ten  or  fifteen  years 
Avill  cost  three  or  four  times  less  than  the  actual  capital  ships 
because  they  will  necessarily  be  of  smaller  size? 

"In  SbTiy  case,  France  will  never  consent  to  the  suppression  of 
submarines,  big  or  small;  she  will  ne\'er  give  her  signature  to  an 
agreement  which  would  be  only  childish  and  inefficient.  The 
submarine  war  is  not  more  cruel  than  any  other  Avarfare.  The 
submarine  is  not  only,  as  Arthur  Balfour  admitted,  'the  arm 
of  the  Aveak, '  but  it  is  also  the  arm  of  the  poor.  In  these 
times  of  expensiA'e  liA-ing,  it  is  the  only  arm  Avhich  is  still  cheap. 

"It  is  better  to  let  every  one  knoAv  that  thereupon  the  French 
delegation  Avill  be  immovable.  But  I  have  reasons  to  belieAre 
that  the  American  delegation  Avill  not  in  the  least  try  to  move  it." 

In  judicial  tone  the  semi-official  Paris  Temps  observes: 

"We  certainly  do  not  complain  that  the  British  Government 
has  asked  for  modifications  which  appear  to  it  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  country.  Nor  will  we  say  now  that  the  Hughes  pro- 
gram is  already  a  triumph  for  England,  which  would  imply  that 
it  was  a  disaster  for  some  other  country.  We  Avill  leave  to  the 
experts  the  task  of  discussing  quietly  the  limitation  of  naval 
armaments,  and  we  are  convinced  that  all  amendments  will  be 
inspired  by  the  genera1  interests  of  the  majority  in  every 
country." 

Nevertheless  The  Temps  goes  on  to  say,  these  "apparently 
concrete  solutions,  dear  to  the  American  and  English  peoples," 
must  be  grounded  on  "some  theory  of  disarmament  which  will 
take  equal  account  of  the  needs  and  positions  of  all  countries." 
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Two  points  worthy  of  reflection  suggest  themselves,  and  the  first 
is  thi>:**Under  the  regime  of  limited  armaments  such  as  that  of 
which  Air.  Hughes  has  defined  the  basis,  each  State  has  a  right 
to  possess  forces  proportionate  to  the  dangers  to  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  the  other  contracting  parties,  it  can  reasonably 
believe  itself  exposed." 

Now  the  British  suggestion  for  the  elimination  of  big  sub- 
marines and  the  Japanese  request  that  the  United  States  do  not 
fortify  certain  Pacific  islands,  are  instanced  by  this  newspaper 
as  "  eoncre'  e  cases  of  precaution,  such  as  are  outlined  in  the  above 
formula.'*  But  The  Temps  notes  that  there  may  arise  a  case  in 
which  all  parties  are  not  agreed  on  the  extent  of  the  risks  to 
which  one  of  their  number  believes  itself  exposed.  In  such  a 
case  responsibility  must  rest  with  those  Powers  to  whom  eon- 
cessions  are  made  in  agreement  with  the  common  Avish,  remarks 
this  daily,  and  adds: 

"A  nation  attacked  or  menaced,  can  then  say  to  the  other  con- 
tracting parties:  'Help  me  to  meet  the  peril,  which  exceeds  the 
power  of  the  arms  to  which  you  have  invited  me  to  consent." 
This,  then,  must  be  the  second  principle:  When  nations  agree 
among  themselves  to  limit  their  armaments  they  fall  under 
obligation  by  that  fact,  tho  it  may  be,  tacitly,  to  help  that 
one  among  them  which  may  find  itself  caught  by  the  danger 
which  its  limited  armaments  do  not  allow  it  to  meet." 

From  British  quarters  at  Washington  press  reports  indicate 
that  Britain  does  not  regard  the  issue  raised  as  "vital"  and  espe- 
cially does  not  consider  it  as  devised  against  the  interests  of 
France.  The  British  view  is,  we  are  told,  that  the  submarine 
is  not  only  a  menace  to  trade  and  a  weapon  that  readily  lends 
itself  to  inhuman  uses,  but,  as  one  authority  phrases  it,  "a  menace 
to  future  peace."  The  London  Daily  Telegraph  thinks  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  desirability  of  abolishing  submarines,  and 
says:  "If  the  voices  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  could  be  heard, 
we  are  in  no  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  overwhelming  verdict 
would  be."  London  dispatches  quote  Naval  Commander  J.  M. 
Kenworthy,  M.  P.,  as  saying  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
""agree  to  scrap  all  submarines,  and  to  decide  that  they  should  be 
declared  illegal"  for  "their  use  against  merchant  ships  is  in- 
human." The  London  Morning  Post  agrees  with  Mr.  Balfour's 
suggestion  regardiug  submarine  craft,  and  the  London  Daily 
News  thinks  the  British  public  would  support  an  absolute  em- 
bargo on  them.  The  London  Daily  Sketch  says  it  is  in  a 
position  to  state  while  Lord  Beatty  stands  in  general  agreement 
<m  America's  disarmament  proposals,  he  strongly  recommends 
the  British  Government  to  press  for  a  total  abolition  of  sub- 
marines. The  Daily  Sketch  d<  scribes  this  famous  British  Admiral, 
who  is  one  of  the  experts  at  Washington,  as  holding  that  special 
provision  in  the  way  of  light  cruisers  should  be  made  for  Great 
Britain  in  view  of  her  long  lines  of  communication.  As  to  details  of 
the  submarine  restrictions  we  read  in  Washington  dispatches  that: 

"Briti-h  naval  thought  in  Washington  has  suggested  250  tons 
as  the  limit  of  size  for  submarines,  it  was  learned.  That  would 
represent  a  type  of  craft  not  now  existing  in  the  first  line  of  the 
American  Navy.  It  would  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Grampus, 
the  Pike,  the  Viper,  and  th  Tarantula,  now  carried  on  navy  lists 
as  the  A-3,  A-5,  B-l,  and  B-3. 

"These  boats  are  the  oldest  in  the  Navy  and  are  included  in 
the  second  line  group  more  as  a  type  of  self-propelling,  floating 
mine  for  harbor  defense.  The  last  two  displace  145  tons  on  the 
surface  and  170  submerged;  the  next  oldest  boat,  the  Narwhal,  now 
the  D— 1,  displaces  288  tons  on  the  surface  and  :!:;?  submerged. 

'"From  that  point  American  second  line  submersibles  run  to  the 
M  1,  displacing  488  tons  on  the  surface  and  676  submerged; 
while  in  the  first  line  group  of  ninety-four  boats,  the  smallest 
is  close  to  f>00  tons  on  the  surface,  while  the  largest  run  up  to 
nearly  1,000  tons  surface.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  group 
of  fleet  submarines  of  approximately  2,000  Ions. 

"It  is  apparent  at  a  glance.  American  offic  :s  said,  that  the 
Inited  States  hardly  can  accept  any  such  limitation,  yet  a  sub- 
mersible of  the  800-ton  type,  similar  to  the  ships  with  which  ih< 
Germans  did  most  of  their  work,  can  cross  the  ocean  and  is  nut 
within  the  limitations  of  operations  the  British  seek  to  establish." 


SHANTUNG  AS  CHINA'S  "BIG  STICK" 

ASA  BIG  STICK  to  belabor  the  Japanese,  Shantung  serves 
L\  admirably,  we  are  told  by  some  Japanese  newspapers. 
jL  _m-  which  point  out  that  as  long  as  the  Shantung  question 
remains  at  deadlock,  the  Chinese  are  able  to  howl  against  the 
Japanese  as  insatiable  land-grabbers.  At  the  same  time  certain 
Japanese  editors  admit  that  China  "'intends  to  have  the  Shantung 
question  solved  at  the  Washington  Conference."  but  the  Tokyo 
Kokumin  wonders  whether  China  "hopes  for  its  solution  in 
earnest  as  the  Japanese  people  think  she  does,"  and  adds: 

"To  tho  Chinese  people,  whether  the  Shantung  question  will 
be  settled  favorably  to  China  or  not,  does  not  affect  their  own 
interests  in  the  least.  The  authorities  of  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  Governments  and  those  of  provincial  governments  do 


A  GERMAN   SNEER   AT   U-BOAT  ETHICS. 

"Hi!  You  below!  Captain!  Stop!  We  must  first  see  what 
Art.  5783,  Section  487,  Paragraph  54,  Division  4.  a-g  of  the  Penal 
Code  has  to  say  about  the  consequences  of  a  torpedoing  under  the 
existing  circumstances  which  govern  the  present  case.'' 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


not  hesitate  to  hand  over  to  foreigners  railways,  mines,  harbors 
and  what  not,  if  their  own  economic  interests  are  increased 
thereby.  The  reason  why  the  Shantung  question  is  in  a  deadlock 
is  because  they  will  not  have  access  to  immediate  gains  arising 
from  its  set  1  lenient.  Therefore,  they  prefer  to  leave  such  a  t  hank- 
less  and  unreniunerative  question  as  it  is  and  are  contemplating 
to  get  direct  benefits  from  Britain  and  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially from  the  latter,  by  using  it  for  anti-Japanc>e  purpos 

•  So  much  for  Shantung,  The  Kokumin  ^<>es  on  to  say,  but  it 
raises  a  cry  of  warning  on  another  point,  which  is  thai  the  Chinese 
appeals  to  the  world  for  sympathy  against  Japan  have  a  \vr\ 
firm  foundation  in  the  so-called  Chinese  National  Disgrace  Com- 
memoration Day  "which  our  Twenty-one  Demands  have 
brought  into  existence  in  China."  These  Demands  are  stamped 
upon  the  memory  of  the  Chinese  "deeply  and  indelibly"  and 
t  his  daily  eontinui 

'"We  do  not  know  the  future  development  of  the  China- 
Japan  negotiations  concerning  the  Shantung  question,  but 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  antipathy  implanted  in  the 
breasts  of  the  ( Chinese  by  Ihe  notorious  Demands  w  ill  show  great 
changes  according  tojLhe  future  attitude  of  our  Government  to- 
ward the  question." 
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A  DUTCH  PLEA  FOR  YELLOW  EXPANSION 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  PROBLEM  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  is  the  increase  of  the  yellow  race  and 
the  refusal  of  some  white  nations  to  allow  its  expansion, 
according  to  Netherland  newspapers,  among  which  we  find 
the  Hague  Nieuwe  Courant  saying  that  England  will  offer  the 
first  plan  for  a  solution  of  Asiatic  problems  just  as  America 
was  foremost  with  a  proposal  for  naval  limitation.  An  official 
government  organ,  the  Economische  Berichten,  publishes  what 
some  correspondents  describe  as  "an  inspired  article,"  in  which 
it  is  pointed  out  that  as  the  Japanese  have  a  surplus  of  energy 


^0$^ 


WASHINGTON  AND   HIS  LITTLE   HATCHET. 

Mr.  World:     "Never  mind  the  cherry  tree,  George,  but  get  busy 
with  this  bunch  of  limbs  hero!" 

— Evening  News  (London). 


and  population,  they  must  emigrate  somewhere,  and  it  is  held 
that  the  Japanese  Government  should  be  allowed  to  find  an 
outlet.  "This  is  the  key  to  the  situation,"  we  are  told,  "and 
Japan  must  bend  or  burst.  She  arms  against  America.  America 
arms.  England  is  armed."  The  writer  maintains  further  that 
the  disarmament  question  is  entirely  dependent  on  a  solution 
of  the  Pacific  problems,  altho  the  cost  of  armaments  originated 
the  idea  of  the  Conference.  ( 'hina  is  Japan's  "  temporary  outlet," 
but  if  a  satisfactory  solution  is  found  to  please  all,  then,  it  is 
said,  America,  Canada,  and  Australia  could  dispense  with  total 
or  partial  exclusion  of  the  Japanese.  The  truth  is,  we  are  told, 
thai  "sacrifices  must  be  made  on  all  sides,  hut  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  nations  are  inclined  to  sacrifice."  it  is  denied  that 
the  problem  is  a  race  question,  "because  even  if  the  Japanese 
were  white,  the  situation  would  remain  the  same."  The  writer 
adverts  to  the  position  of  the  Netherlands  in  this  "political 
whirligig,"  and  calls  attention  to  Japan's  continental  policy, 
which  demands  her  expansion  toward  China  and  Other  moderate 
climates,  and  her  maritime  policy,  which  is  said  to  cherish  the 
idea  of  a  vast  Japanese  kingdom  stretching  to  Java.     He  asks 

what    will  happen  if  she  is  unable  to  carry  out   her  policy  on  the 

Asiatic  continent,  and,  leaving  the  question  there,  goes  on  to  sax- 
thai  the  Dutch  have  a  vital  interest  that  the  Japanese  be  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  not  only  to  ("hina,  but  also  lo  Anglo-Saxon 
countries  "more  than  hitherto."      We  read  then: 

DonM  let  ourselves  be  persuaded  of  the  contrary,  l>y  voices 

from   oilier  camps.      At  the  same  time  good   relations   with    the 

latter  are  imperative.  While  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our 
owti  territory  and  possibilities  of  interior1  expansion,  we  know 


that  a  Pacific  war  would  be  a  great  misfortune  for  us.     Finally, 
we  have  a  great  .interest  in  the  limitations  of  naval  armament." 

As  long  as  the  Pacific  questions  are  unsolved,  the  Hughes 
proposals  must  "remain  in  the  air,"  according  to  the  Niewe 
Rotterdamschc  Courant,  which  says  that  America  would  not 
accept  even  its  own  disarmament  suggestions  while  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  endures,  and  Japan  cannot  acquiesce  while 
she  is  threatened  with  the  possibility  of  Anglo-American  co- 
operation in  the  Pacific.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Amsterdam 
Telegraaf  believed  from  the  first  that  Japan  would  agree  to  the 
proposals  of  Secretary  Hughes.  As  in  other  countries,  the 
verdicl  of  tin-  Communist  parties  wholly  contrasts  with  that  of 
all  other  sections  of  political  thought,  and  dispatches  from  The 
Hague  quote  President  Wunkoop  of  the  Communist  Congress 
as  saying  that  the  Conference  was  really  called  to  settle  the 
world's  oil  questions.  He  expresses  the  belief,  moreover,  that 
England  will  be  forced  to  give  up  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance, 
which  would  cause  Japan  to  abandon  her  aspirations  for  the 
hegemony  of  the  Pacific. 

Meanwhile  Hague  dispatches  report  that  the  Netherlands 
Government  has  introduced  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  pro- 
posals for  a  new  naval  program,  involving  an  outlay  of  about 
$69,000,000,  according  to  the  present  value  of  the  Dutch  florin. 
The  program  is  to  be  spread  over  twelve  years,  we  are  told,  and 
while  the  main  idea  is  to  supplement  the  existing  fleet  with 
submarines,  torpedo  boats,  aircraft,  and  mines  for  the  defense  of 


3. 


SUSPENSE. 

Australia:    "I  wonder  what  will  happen  to  me  when    they've 
settled  that  I"  — The  Bulletin  (Sydney). 


Holland  itself  and  also  of  the  Dutch  Kast  Indies,  there  are 
provisions  for  the  establishment  of  new  naval  bases  in  these 
islands. 

The  reasons  why  'he  ( Io\  ern ineiit  of  the  Netherlands  is  keenly 

Interested  in  the  settiemenl  <>r  Pacific  questions  are  given  by 

Dr.  E.  MoresOO,  principal  technical  adviser  of  the  Dutch  delega- 
tion at  the  i  'onferenee,  and  Secretary  ( ieneral  of  the  Nel  lierlands 
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Ministry  of  Colonies  as  well  as  a  former  vice-president  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indian  Council.  He  is  quoted  by  a  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  as  saying: 

"We  have  large  colonial  possessions  in  the  Orient,  and  conse- 
quently have  an  important  mission  of  civilization  to  perform 
in  connection  with  the  emancipation  of  native  races  under  our 
suzerainty,  who  now  must  depend  upon  us  for  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  the  performance  of  every  function  of  orderly  govern- 
ment, and  in  preparing  them  for  a  larger  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment. That  peaceful  evolution,  naturally,  would  be  greatly 
disturbed  and  materially  retarded  in  the  event  of  a  future  up- 
heaval in  the  Far  East." 

Dr.  Moresco  would  not  discuss  any  other  phases  of  the  relation 
of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Far  Eastern  question,  but  this  cor- 
respondent relates  that  "persons  familiar  with  the  situation" 
made  it  clear  that — 

"An j-  conflict  that  might  be  staged  in  the  Pacific,  even  tho 
Holland  was  not  a  party  to  it,  woidd  of  necessity  involve  her  in 
large  economic  losses  in  the  maintenance  of  her  neutrality. 

"In  connection  with  this  it  was  stated  that  during  the  World 
War,  Holland  was  put  to  the  expenditure  of  approximately 
$500,000,000  for  that  very  purpose.  That,  of  course,  included 
the  cost  of  adequately  guarding  her  frontiers  in  Europe  against 
any  use  of  Dutch  territory  for  war  purposes  by  belligerent 
powers. 

' '  With  the  Pacific  the  theater  of  war  in  a  naval  conflict  of 
any  magnitude,  Holland  would  be  compelled  to  protect  her 
extensive  oil  fields  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  from  seizure  or 
use  by  any  of  the  belligerents  to  the  detriment  of  others,  in 
compliance  with  her  obligations  as  a  neutral.  She  might  even 
be  compelled  to  wreck  her  oil  wells,  if  such  a  drastic  step  should 
prove  necessary,  and  this  would  involve  an  economic  loss,  direct 
or  indirect,  which,  according  to  experts  upon  such  matters,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  reflect  in  precise  figures." 


CONSTANTINOPLE  AS  A  FREE  CITY 

WHAT  VALID  OBJECTION  can  there  be  to  making 
Constantinople  a  neutral  city  under  the  government 
of  an  international  commission,  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  three  countries  known  to  have  no  aims  for  its  political 
control?  This  question  is  put  by  a  contributor  to  the  Con- 
stantinople Orient  and  is  answered  by  him  with  an  outline  plan 
for  taking  the  greatest  international  city  in  the  world  out  of  the 
precarious  web  of  politics.  The  governing  of  cities  by  commission 
is  not  a  new  thing,  it  is  recalled,  and  "experience  in  such  govern- 
ment in  various  cities  of  the  United  States  will  help  in  drawing  up 
the  plan  for  Constantinople."  Incidentally,  The  Orient  tells  us 
that  tho  its  contributor  desires  to  remain  anonymous,  he  is  "not 
an  outsider  or  a  dreamer  who  has  not  studied  the  problems  of  this 
metropolis,"  but  "one  who  has  spent  long  years  in  residence  here, 
and  whose  name,  if  divulged,  wovdd  command  immediate  and 
universal  respect."  Meanwhile  the  contributor  tells  us  that  the 
greatest  question  still  unsettled  which  has  grown  out  of  the  World 
War  is  the  future  of  Constantinople,  and  he  adds: 

"The  present  joint  international  control  is  avowedly  tem- 
porary: and  yet  it  would  seem  manifestly  unfair  to  leave  such  a 
prize  in  the  hands  of  any  one  nation.  If  there  ever  was  an  inter- 
national city,  it  is  Constantinople.  World  peace  and  content- 
ment would  not  b»'  furthered  by  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  Turk 
or  Greek,  much  less  of  Russian  or  Bulgarian;  and  England, 
France  and  Italy  have  but  a  passing  interest  in  its  control. 

"Closely  allied  to  the  question  of  the  city  is  thai  of  the  Strait-. 
on  which  the  eyes  of  the  world  have  been  still  more  fastened.  It 
is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  both  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  musl 
be  free  to  all  ships  at  all  times.  It  is  also  generally  agreed  thai 
neither  straits  should  be  fortified.  It  follows  as  a  corollary  that 
Constantinople  must  be  free  from  the  burden  of  fortification  and 
of  army  or  navy. 

"Turkey  has  definitely  losl  control  of  Constantinople  through 

the  war.  Greece  already  ha-  enough  Dew  problems  to  solve, 
and  enough  new  territory  to  absorb,  to  lax  all  her  powers. 
Tlie  only  object  Russia  e\  er  had  in  wishing  to  control  the  city  was 


to  maintain  a  free  outlet  for  her  commerce  in  the  Black  Sea.    No 
tether  country  has  the  semblance  of  a  claim  to  control  the  city.*' 

An  ideal  commission  to  govern  Constantinople  as  a  free  city,  it 
is  suggested,  might  consist  of  delegates  from  Switzerland,  Fin- 
land and  the  United  States,  with  Denmark,  Norway,  Brazil  and 
Japan  as  possible  alternates.  If  the  League  of  Nations,  or  the 
Supreme  Council,  should  have  three  of  these  countries  name  one 
commissioner  each,  and  should  indicate  as  the  region  under  their 
control  the  territory  set  aside  by  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Straits  Commission,  with  the  city  itself,  and  if  it  would 
then  give  this  Free  City  a  charter  drawn  up  by  experts,  "the 
entire  population  of  Constantinople  and  vicinity  would  re- 
joice." Then  the  writer  informs  us  that  a  proposition  has  been 
made  and  elaborated  that  Constantinople  become  the  seat  or 
capital  of  the  League  of  Nations,  for  objections  have  been  re- 
cently brought  against  Geneva  as  its  center.  Even  if  this 
proposal  were  effected,  it  would  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  plan 
to  make  Constantinople  a  Free  City,  for  the  League  "would  have 
no  more  to  do  with  the  goA'ernment  of  the  city  than  it  has  at 
present  with  the  government  of  Geneva."  Indeed,  if  Con- 
stantinople were  a  Free  City,  that  would  be  "an  additional 
argument"  for  making  it  the  seat  of  the  League.     We  read  on: 

"There  would  naturally  be  a  judicial  and  a  legislative  system, 
the  legislature  to  be  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  the  judiciary  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Commissioners.  In  certain  cases  there  would 
be  an  appeal  from  the  courts  to  the  international  Court  of 
Justice,  whatever  that  may  be.  There  would  naturally  be  no 
navy  and  no  army,  and  all  fortifications  would  be  forbidden. 
There  would  be  port  duties  and  tolls  for  ships  passing  through  the 
Straits,  but  no  customs  duties  would  be  charged.  The  ordinary 
taxes  of  a  city  on  real  and  personal  property,  etc.,  would  suffice 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  city  government.  Any  public  utilities 
concessions  already  granted  might  be  under  the  review  and  con- 
trol of  the  Commission  or  its  courts,  as  likewise  any  future  con- 
cessions. All  former  property  of  the  Turkish  imperial  family 
would  revert  to  the  city,  against  proper  compensation.  The 
budget  of  the  city  might  be  subject  to  constitutional  limitation 
as  to  its  maximum. 

"There  would  be  no  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  various 
nations,  for  international  relations  would  all  be  through  the  League 
of  Nations  or  the  Supreme  Council  or  its  successor.  Consuls 
would  be  accredited  for  the  furthering -of  the  commercial  interests 
of  each  nation.  Absolute  religious  freedom  should  be  sufficiently 
guaranteed,  as  well  as  all  other  universally  acknowledged 
liberties,  without  distinction  of  race  or  religion." 

In  the  belief  of  The  Orient's  contributor,  such  a  system,  "if 
only  it  is  carried  out  with  impartiality,"  would  receive  the 
hearty  support  of  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  he  proceeds : 

"If  the  total  population  of  the  city  be  reckoned  as  approx- 
imately 1,200,000,  just  about  one-half  are  Turks;  one-half  the 
remainder  are  Greeks;  with  one-tenth  of  the  entire  population 
Armenians;  nearly  100,000  foreign  subjects;  50,000  .lews,  and  the 
rest  scattering.  What  these  all  wish  is  stability  of  government 
with  security  against  political  intrigue. 

"The  Straits  problem  would  be  solved  if  no  one  of  the  Powers 
is  in  control  of  the  city,  and  if  the  League  of  Nations  protects  the 
Straits  from  sudden  seizure  in  case  of  war.  It  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  each  nation  to  maintain  their  inviolability.  As  a 
police  measure,  and  as  a  visible  -iy:n  of  the  joint  interests  of  the 
nations,  one  or  more  battle-ships  might  lie  in  the  Bosphorus.  but 
with  only  police  duties  to  perform. 

"Constantinople  is  certain  of  a  great  commercial  future. 
Lying  as  it  does  at  the  gateway  of  two  continents  and  at  the 
union  of  two  great  seas,  its  possibilities  are  limitless  Under  a 
neutral,  just  and  stable  government  and  as  the  seat  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  it  should  itself  become  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  preserving  the  peaceful  stability  of  the  world. 

"This  plan,  the  idea  of  the  neutralization  of  the  city  and 
Straits,  which  was  perhaps  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Mandelstam 
of  tlie  Russian  Embassy  in  Constantinople,  and  was  taken  up 
with  enthusiasm  by  tlie  late  Sir  Edwin  Pears,  should  he  seriously 
considered  and  elaborated  even  before  peace  brings  tlie  Greco- 
Turkish  conflict  to  an  end.  so  that  the  city  may  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble commence  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  lasting   settlement 
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HOW   THE   FILM   IS    MADE. 


HOW   THE    FILM   TALKS. 


FILMS  THAT  TALK 


THE  REPORTED  SUCCESS  of  the  new  Swedish 
talking  pictures  has  been  confirmed  apparently  by 
reliable  scientific  testimony,  altho  this,  of  course, 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  commercial  use  on  a  large  scale. 
Many  details  are  as  yet  unobtainable,  but  the  general  principles 
are  not  new.  Prof.  A.  O.  Rankine,  himself  a  successful  experi- 
menter in  this  field,  reminds  us  in  Nature  (London),  that  the 
novelty  of  the  recent  inventions  does  not  lie  in  the  speaking 
films  themselves,  but  in  their  combination  with  picture  films 
so  as  to  constitute  the  so-called  "talking  pictures."  About  1900 
Ernest  Walter  Riihmer  made  the  first 
speaking  film.  His  invention  was  the 
outcome  of  his  work  on  phototelephony. 
Writes  Professor  Rankine: 

"In  this  method  there  are  imposed 
upon  a  projected  beam  of  light  fluctuations 
of  intensity  which  correspond  to  the 
sound-vibrations  associated  with  speech; 
for  reproduction  the  light  is  allowed  to 
fall  upon  a  selenium  cell,  which,  by  its 
well-known  photoelectric  property,  con- 
trols the  current  in  a  telephonic  circuit, 
it  was  a  simple  modification  to  carry  out 
the  process  in  two  distinct  stages,  viz., 
CI)  to  photograph  the  fluctuations  of  the 
light  upon  a  moving  film,  and  (2)  to 
actuate  the  selenium  cell  at  leisure  by 
interposing  between  it  and  a  source  of 
lighl  the  developed  film  moving  at  the 
same  speed  as  before.  For  this  device 
Riihmer  chose  the  descriptive  but  ugly 
name    '  photographophone.' 

"  Ruhmer's  method  of  obtaining  the 
fluctuations  of  light  corresponding  to 
speech  was  to  superimpose  upon  the 
Current  in  an  electric  arc  variations  due  to 
a  microphone  actuated  by  the  voice. 
This  method  has  been  used  by  several 
later  investigators.  The  chief  difficulty 
appears  to  be  that  of  keeping  the  arc  in  a 
sufficiently  sensitive  condition.  In  an  en- 
tirely different  method,  due  to  1  he  author, 
this  difficulty  does  not  present  itself." 

The  modi  of  recording  adopted  is  to 
obtain  on  the  moving  film  an  image  of 
a  slit,  so  thai  it  is  exposed  to  a  narrow 
liar  of  light,  whose  intensity  is  varying 
in  accordance  with  the  original  sound, 
'flu    film,   when  developed,  shows  a  hand 

varying  in  opacity  as  the  Length  is  traversed,  and  looking  very 
much  like  a  discontinuous  spectrum.     To  quote  further: 


I  ( I :  A  I  THIS 

CAN    YOU    BEAT  THIS? 

How  two  words  look  on  the  talking  dims 


"Two  examples  ''reduced  by  one-fourth)  are  shown  above — 
the  records  of  the  words  'beat'  and  'this'  respectively.  The\ 
have  been  chosen  because  they  are  short,  staccato  words  capable 


of  being  reproduced  in  the  space  available.  The  beginning  of  each 
word  is  at  the  top,  and  the  speed  of  the  film  was  about  1.3  meters 
per  second.  The  amount  of  detail  shown  in  these  records  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  relation  between  the  width  of  the  slit  image  on 
the  film  and  the  film  velocity.  For  these  shown  the  slit  image 
was  about  0.2  mm.  wide,  so  that  frequencies  of  several  thousand 
per  second,  if  present,  should  be  visually  detectable. 

"The  procedure  for  reproducing  the  sounds  from  the  films  is 
very  simple.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  focus  the  light  from  a 
narrow  source  upon  the  film,  and  to  allow  the  light  which 
penetrates  the  film  to  fall  upon  a  selenium  cell  connected  with  a 
battery    and     telephone  receiver.      It    is  usually  necessary  to 

amplify  the  feeble  telephone  currents  by 
means  of  thermionic  valves.  Mr.  Berg- 
land,  the  Swedish  inventor  wh,)se  recent 
kinematograph  work  elicited  this  article, 
has  apparently  been  able  to  attain  aug- 
mentation sufficient  to  actuate  effectively 
loud-speaking  telephones  so  as  to  be 
audible  throughout  a  room;  but  the 
number  of  valves  has  not  been  announced. 
"There  are  certain  somewhat  remark- 
able features  in  connection  with  the  sound 
reproduction  from  films  such  as  those 
illustrated.  Strictly,  in  order  that  the 
sound-vibrations  reproduced  may  cor- 
respond exactly  to  those  which  originally 
controlled  the  beam  of  light  and  gave  the 
photographic  record,  the  speed  of  the  film 
should  be  the  same  during  recording  as 
during  reproducing;  but  the  ear  and  brain 
are  apparently  capable  of  recognizing  a 
word  even  tho  the  frequencies  as- 
sociated with  its  utterance  haA'e  been 
altered  in  constant  proportion  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.  This  applies  more  to 
some  words  than  to  others,  but,  generally 
speaking,  precise  equality  of  film  speeds 
in  recording  and  reproducing  is  not  neces- 
sary, nor  does  there  prove  to  lie  any  need 
to  take  particular  care  to  secure  the  cor- 
rect photographic  density;  the  articu- 
lation of  the  reproduced  sounds  is  wond  r- 
fully  good  without  this  elaboration.  Mosl 
remarkable  of  all,  however,  the  slit 
image  may  be  made  several  times  wider 
than  when  recording  without  marked 
deterioration  of  the  reproduced  words. 
The  practical  effect  is  that  in  gramo- 
phones generally  the  speed  used  need 
not  be  so  large  as  to  record  all  the  liner 
details  existing  in  the  vibrations.  The 
degree  of  success  in  reproduction  may 
be  judged  from  I  he  fact  that  single  words, 
isolated     from     all     context,    are     Dearly 

always  recognized  at  once,  in  spite  of  the  severe  test  whichsueh 
an  arrangement   obviously  imposes. 

"  In  passing  from  the  consideration  of  speaking  films  alone  to 
their  synchronous  combination  with  kinematograph  pictures, 
we  pass  from  facts  well  established  scientifically  to  information 
at     present    only    obtainable    in    newspaper    reports.      Emphasis 
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need  not  be  laid  on  the  obvious  advantages  of  a  film  sound- 
record  over  an  ordinary  mechanically  produced  gramophone 
record.  Combinations  of  picture  films  and  ordinary  gramophones 
have  been  frequently  tried  without  success  sufficient  to  ensure 
their  survival  in  practise.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  mainly 
arises  from  the  impossibility  of  preserving  synchronism  between 
a  gramophone  record  and  a  film  the  length  of  which  is  gradually 
but  inevitably  shortened  by  the  repairing  of  frequent  breakages. 
With  the  sound-record  also  upon  a  film,  the  appropriate  adjust- 
ment can  always  be  made,  especially 
in  the  ideal  case  where  a  single  film 
bears  both  picture-and-sound-records, 
side  by  side,  under  which  conditions 
it  becomes  automatic.  The  arrange- 
ment of  two  separate  films,  run  both 
in  recording  and  reproducing  on  the 
same  shaft,  has,  according  to  the 
Times  report,  been  adopted  by  Mr. 
Bergland;  Mr.  Grindell  Matthews,  on 
the  other  hand,  announces  that  he  has 
been  able,  in  spite  of  the  small  space 
available,  to  secure  the  advantages  of 
a  single  film,  a  newspaper  reproduc- 
tion of  which  he  gives.  In  neither  case 
are  the  reported  details  complete  enough 
to  indicate  the  actual  mechanism  em- 
ployed. 

"One  point  of  somewhat  curious 
interest  seems,  however,  to  be  fairly 
definitely  established.  An  examination 
of  the  printed  reproduction  of  Mr. 
Grindell  Matthews's  film  shows  that 
the  sound-record  is  of  what  may  be 
called  the  ordinary  type — i.  e.  it  con- 
sists of  the  trace  of  transverse  move- 
ments of  a  spot  of  light  on  a  moving 
film,  so  familiar  in  oscillograph  and 
other  waAe-motion  records.  A  talk 
which  the  author  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  recently  with  Professor  Ar- 
rhenius,  who  was  present  at  the  first 
demonstration  of  the  new  Swedish 
talking  pictures,  made  it  clear  that 
Mr.  Bergland  also  relies  on  this  same 
plan. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  such 
transverse  records  lend  themselves  to 
effective  sound-reproduction.  On  the 
face  of  it,  they  would  appear  to  be 
distinctly  inferior  for  this  purpose  to 
the  records  described  and  illustrated  in 
this  article,  and  details  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  selenium  is  actuated  will 
be  awaited  with  interest. 

"We  have  yet  to  learn  also  by  what 
mechanism  synchronization  has  been 
effected.  For,  altho  the  principle  in- 
volved is  very  simple,  and  the  general 
method  of  procedure  is  quite  obvious, 
there  have  no  doubt  arisen  in  practise 
details  which  present  serious  difficul- 
ties. 

"We  may  hope  to  hear  before  long 
what  these  are  and  how  they  have 
been  surmounted." 


Courtesy  of  "Building  Management,"  New  York. 

"BEFORE   AND   AFTER    TAKING." 

Note  the  contrast  between  the  parts    that  have 

had  their  bath  and  those  that   have  not.      The 

Times  Building,  New  York. 


HOW  MOLASSES  FINDS  WATER  IN  GASOLINE  —Lit tie 
dabs  of  cheap  molasses  on  plain  pine  sticks  in  the  hands  of 
sixty-one  oil  inspectors  in  Minnesota  have  saved  users  of  gas- 
oline thousands  of  dollars  in  the  last  year,  according  to  Hjalmus 
Nilsson,  State  oil  inspector.  Details  of  this  inexpensive  but 
valuable  test  are  given  in  Natural  Gas: 

"Incidentally  this  simple  test  for  discovering  water  in  gasoline 
has  gone  out  from  Minnesota  to  a  dozen  other  States.  On  the 
theory  that  water  is  heavier  than  gasoline  and  always  sinks  to  the 
bottom.  Mr.  Xilsson  devised  the  simple  test  a  year  ago.  A 
stick  dipped  in  cheap  molasses  glides  through  gasoline  without 
showing  any  effect  on  the  molasses.  But  when  water  is  en- 
countered the  molasses  comes  off  the  stick.  When  the  stick 
is  withdrawn  the  exact  amount  of  water  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  is  clearly  revealed." 


GIVING  A  BUILDING  A  BATH 

PAINTED  BUILDINGS  must  be  constantly  repainted. 
Those  faced  with  stone,  brick  or  terra-cotta  must  have  the 
dirt  and  grime  removed  if  we  wish  them  to  look  fresh 
and  clean.  This  is  a  peculiarly  American  industry,  we  are  told 
by  Warren  Spencer  in  Building  Management  (Chicago.  We 
are,  he   says,  a  nation   of   cleaners;   grime   of   age  or   condition 

finds  no  friend  in  these  United  States. 
In  Europe,  dirt  and  grime  may  accu- 
mulate, bringing  with  them  respect  and 
consideration.  In  England  and  France 
and  Italy  the  light  falls  softly  through 
stained  and  besmeared  windows,  and 
walls  are  dirt-coveredand  ivy-decorated, 
and  Old  Time  goes  quietly  on  his 
way  undisturbed  and  unf ought.  Mr. 
Spencer  continues: 


"But  here  the  urge  to  remain  ver- 
dantly young,  throws  the  nation  into 
a  constant  battle  with  Time,  and  re- 
course is  had  to  science  and  art  to 
keep  up  appearances.  It  should  not 
be  surprizing,  then,  that  even  the  out- 
sides  of  buildings  cannot  escape  the 
soap  and  water  or  acid  or  sand-blast, 
but  must  be  forced  through  a  sort  of 
rebirth  into  a  false  and  startling,  if 
rather  gratifying,  youth.  Cleaning  the 
exteriors  of  buildings  is  typically  an 
American  industry.  Much  work  of 
this  sort  is  done  in  other  cities,  but 
the  great  bulk  of  it  is  confined  to  the 
Island  of  Manhattan.  There  giant 
structures,  like  the  Times  Building 
and  Liberty  Tower,  the  former  Man- 
hattan Hotel,  and  dozens  of  others,  go 
through  some  process  of  rejuvenation 
and  stand  once  more  glittering  and 
serene  and  hard  to  distinguish  from 
a  building  completed  to-day. 

"The  earliest  process   of  redressing 
the  outside  of  a  building  was  the  sand- 
blast.    By  this  means,  the  surface  of 
the     stone,    hardened    by    wear    and 
weather,  is  removed   and  a  fresh  and 
unstained  surface  is  brought   to  view. 
The  use  of  terra-cotta,  a  material  with 
a  surface  more  or  less   highly  glazed, 
called,  of   course,   for  a  new  proe.  -- 
Obviously,    the    sand-blast    woidd.    to 
some  ester t,  remove  the  enamel  and 
expose  the  porous  material  beneat  h.    As 
a   result  of  this  condition  a  new  pro- 
cess was  developed — the  acid  cleanser. 
"But  he~e,  too,  some  change  in  the 
surface  of  the  terra-cotta  was  effected. 
Authorities  differ  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  was  any  real  damage.   The  terra- 
cotta   dealers    patented   a    process    of 
cleaning   which,    they    insist,    does    no 
injury  to  the  surface. 
"The  Times  Building,  with  story  alter  story  of  terra-cotta,  was 
ently  cleaned   by  this  process  and  stands  to-day  as  shiny  as 
when  it   was  erected.     The  photograph   shows  the  building  in 
process   of   being   cleaned    and  suggests    the  change    that   was 
wrought   in  its  appearance  " 

Expense,  we  are  told,  is  by  no  means  a  small  item.  The 
average  cost  for  each  of  the  three  processes  of  exterior  cleaning 
is  approximately  three  cents  per  square  foot.  That  runs  into 
money  pretty  fast:  probably,  the  work  on  the  Times  Building 
was  done  for  less,  but  the  total  COSl  must  have  been  in  the 
thousands,  "in  most  cities  not  open  to  soft-coal  soot,  a  build- 
ing will  need  cleaning  about  once  in  five  or  six  years.  As  a 
result,  one  has  something  like  half  a  cent  per  square  foot  per 
year  to  add  to  overhead  to  provide  for  exterior  cleaning." 


.-).) 
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DIAMOND-CUTTING  BY  MACHINE 

EVEN  IN  SUCH  A  DELICATE  OPERATION  as  the 
flitting  and  polishing  of  diamonds,  machinery  is  now 
fast  supplanting  hand-work,  and  mechanical  devices 
are  relied  on  instead  of  the  operator's  eye  and  judgment.  B.  K. 
Price, who  writes  on  the  subject  in  Abrasive  Industry  (Cleveland), 
tells  us  that  America  is  now  the  largest  diamond-buying 
country  in  the  world.  New  York  is  becoming  a  great  center  of 
the  diamond-cutting  industry.  The  diamonds  here  are  first 
sawed  or  cleaved  into  sections,  and  then  cut  and  polished  by  the 
special  machinery  that  has  superseded  manual  operations. 
Diamond-cutting,  Mr.  Price  tells  us,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
abrasive  processes,  and  yet  mechanical  methods  were  not  applied 
to  the  art  until  recent  years.     The  trade  has  been  handed  down 
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Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "Abrasive  Industry** 

"CLOSE-UP"  OF  DIAMOND  SAW  WITH  WORK  IN  PLACE. 

The  saw  runs  from  2200  to  2400  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the 

process  takes  from  a  day  to  a  week,  or  over  a  month. 

from  generation  to  generation,  and  the  advancement  of  mechan- 
ical equipment  in  the  industry  has  been  slow.  The  two  most 
important  recent  developments  have  been,  first,  the  invention 
of  the  diamond  saw,  and  second,  a  practical  mechanical  device 
for  cutting  diamond  facets.     He  writes: 

"Until  a  half  century  ago,  the  cutting  of  diamonds  for  sale  in 
this  country  was  carried  on  almost  entirely  in  Holland  and 
Belgium,  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  England.  However,  since  the 
United  States  is  the  largest  diamond-buying  nation  in  the  world, 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  cutting  industry  would  be  developed 
here,  and  its  expansion  in  recent  years  has  been  phenomenal. 
Approximately  90  per  cent,  of  the  country's  diamond  cutting 
shops  are  located  in  New  York,  within  four  city  blocks  in  the 
heart  of  the  downtown  business  section.  Here  also  is  located 
the  diamond  dealing  center  of  the  United  States,  the  most 
unique  feature  of  which  is  the  diamond  curb  market  at  the  corner 
of  John  and  Nassau  streets. 

A  received  by  the  diamond- cutter,  the  stones  usually  are 
octahedral  in  shape,  and  the  process  involved  in  preparing  them 
for  the  market  consists  either  in  cleaving  or  sawing  them  into 
workable  shapes  and  then  cutting  each  stone  round  and  shaping 
the  facets.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  in  the  case  of  par- 
ticular -tones  that  lend  themselves  to  cutting  into  fancy  shapes. 
The  uncut  diamonds  lir-1  an'  inspected  carefully  to  determine 
Weight,  flaws  and  cleavage  planes.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  stone  is  sawed,  and  in  that  event  it  is  marked  witli  ink  i<> 
guide  the  operator.  A  certain  percentage  of  diamonds,  however, 
never  are  sawed  or  cleaved,  going  direct  to  the  cutter  and 
polisher. 

"The   -tone  is  sit    in  a  metal  container  termed   a   dop  will:   a 

matrix  of  lead  or  plaster.  It  is  located  lor  sawing  according  to 
it-  grain,  the  machine  b<  ing  provided  with  suitable  adjustments 


to  enable  the  operator  to  set  the  stone  at  the  desired  angle.  The 
wheel  or  so-called  saw  is  phosphor  bronze,  ranging  from  0.0025 
to  0.007-ineh  in  thickness  and  is  approximately  4  inches  in 
diameter.  The  saw  is  operated  at  speeds  from  2200  to  2400 
revolutions  per  minute,'  according  to  the  quality  of  the  stone. 
The  sawing  process  on  a  one-carat  stone  takes  about  a  day. 
Sometimes  large  stones  remain  in  the  machine  from  a  week 
to  a  month.  In  some  of  the  shops  in  this  country  100  of  these 
machines  are  in  operation. 

'The  phosphor  bronze  saws  are  impregnated  with  a  mixture 
of  olive  oil  and  diamond  dust  which  imparts  the  necessary 
abrasive  qualities.  Occasionally  as  many  as  six  stones,  weighing 
one  carat  each,  can  be  cut  with  one  saw.  Phosphor  bronze  is 
used  because  it  makes  a  rigid  saw  sufficiently  porous  to  hold 
the  abrasive  mixture. 

"While  the  sawing  process  is  used  extensively  in  cutting  a 
rough  stone  into  two  or  more  sections,  the  cleaving  of  diamonds 
is  by  no  means  a  forgotten  art.  In  fact,  a  certain  amount 
of  cleaving  must  be  carried  -on  in  every  diamond  shop.  To 
cleave  a  diamond  calls  for  the  exercise  of  extreme  skill  and  rare 
judgment.  The  operation  consists  of  cementing  the  stone  in  a 
depression  in  the  end  of  a  wood  handle,  while  another  diamond 
is  used  to  cut  a  groove  at  the  desired  point  of  cleavage.  Then 
by  inserting  a  cutting  tool,  which  resembles  a  dull  knife,  the 
stone  is  broken  into  two  sections  by  a  sharp  hammer  blow." 

After  the  rough  stones  have  been  reduced  to  the  desired  sizes 
they  are  ready  for  cutting,  which  is  done  by  rubbing  one  against 
another.  One  is  revolved  at  1000  to  1200  revolutions  a  minute 
while  the  other,  on  the  end  of  a  handle,  is  manipulated  so  that 
the  wear  on  both  stones  is  approximately  equal.  From  one- 
half  to  one  hour  is  consumed  in  cutting  a  one-carat  diamond. 


HOW  GERMS  GET  USED   TO   ANTISEPTICS 

VARY  YOUR  ANTISEPTICS;  otherwise  the  disease 
germs  will  get  used  to  them.  The  distinguished  French 
physician  and  bacteriologist,  Charles  Richet,  has  re- 
cently laid  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  a  note  on 
researches  made  by  him,  together  with  Henry  Cardot,  on  ac- 
quired characteristics  and  heredity  in  microbes.  He  experi- 
mented, among  other  things,  on-  the  influence  of  antiseptics,  to 
determine  especially  whether  bacteria  may  acquire  immunity 
to  toxic  substances  in  the  same  manner  that  the  higher  animals 
do.  His  studies  have  been  especially  concerned  with  the  bac- 
teria of  milk  for  the  reason  that  these  are  readily  cultivated, 
reproduce  rapidly  and  possess  properties  which  make  it  easy  to 
estimate  their  activity  by  observing  their  power  to  produce 
lactic  acid.    Saj^s  the  Comptes  Rcndus  of  the  academy  in  part : 

"It  was  found  that  the  bacteria  are  sensitive  to  extremely 
small  doses  of  poison,  but,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  rapidly 
become  accustomed  to  the  toxic  medium  and  flourish  well 
therein,  altho  bacteria  not  thus  accustomed  quickly  perish.  By 
multiplying  and  varying  their  experiments  Richet  and  Cardot 
found  that  the  immunity  thus  produced  bore  a  definite  relation 
to  the  quantity  of  the  poisonous  substance.  This  immunity  is 
not  produced  when  the  poison  is  bichloride  of  mercury — on  the 
contrary,  the  bacteria  appear  to  be  less  resistant. 

"The  immunity  is  specfic;  for  instance,  bacteria  accustomed 
to  sulphate  of  thallium  become  immune  to  this  substance  alone 
and  not  to  other  poisons.  The  acquired  immunity  persists; 
that  is,  when  a  race  of  bacteria  which  has  become  accustomed 
to  thallium  sulphate  is  afterwards  cultivated  in  a  normal  medium, 
it  retains  its  immunity  for  a  varying  length  of  time.  If  the 
immunity  was  acquired  by  months  of  contact  with  the  poisonous 
substance,  it  persists  longer  than  if  it  is  the  result  of  only  a  few 
days'  habituation  to  the  poison.  In  other  words,  the  acquired 
immunity  is  only  temporary. 

■•The  immunity  does  not  appear  gradually,  but  abruptly. 
Furthermore,  it  does  not  appear  to  strengthen  the  general  vigor; 
on  the  contrary,  microbes  which  have  been  rendered  immune 

appear  to  be  pari  icularly  feeble  in  other  respects.     At   the  same 

time  their  fermentative  oapaoity  is  enhanced,  developing  as  the 

concentration  of  the  poison  increases.    On  the  other  hand,  their 
fertility  is  diminished. 
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IMPROVED    DIAMOND-CUTTING   MACHINES   OPERATED   BY   GIRLS   IN   A    NEW   YORK   DIAMOND-CUTTING    SHOP. 


"The  results  of  these  researches  are  peculiarly  interesting  to 
the  surgeon,  indicating  that  as  soon  as  the  microbes  which  infect 
a  wound  have  become  accustomed  and,  therefore,  immune  to  a 
given  antiseptic,  the  latter  should  be  changed  for  one  of  differ- 
ent character.  It  is  strongly  recommended  by  Riehet  that  there 
should  always  be  an  alternation  of  antiseptics  in  the  treatment 
of  wounds." 


MEDICAL  SCIENCE  PROLONGING  LIFE 

THE  SAVING  OF  LIFE,  especially  that  of  children, 
is  beginning  to  show  in  the  statistical  tables.  Great 
Britain's  population  has  increased  13  million  in  the 
past  fifty  years,  yet  the  annual  deaths  are  less  by  oO.OOO  than 
in  1871.  The  average  life  in  that  country  is  l\l4  years  longer 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  "The  achievements  of  the  past," 
says  an  editorial  writer  on  this  subject  in  The  Nation's  Health 
(Washington)  "raise  bright  hopes  for  the  future."  It  is  esti- 
mated that  by  the  end  of  the  present  century  the  average  life 
of  a  Briton  will  be  six  years  longer  than  it  is  now.     We  read: 

"In  the  decade  1871-1880  the  expectation  of  life  in  Great 
Britain  was  41.0  years.  In  the  decade  1911-1920  it  was  51.5. 
In  other  words,  the  average  life  span  has  increased  eleven  and  a 
half  years  in  half  a  century.  This  increase  in  the  average  life 
span  is  due  to  the  years  saved  in  the  younger  and  more  produc- 
tive decades  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  reduction  of 
typlioid  and  the  water-horne  diseases,  the  elimination  of  typhus, 
and  the  more  general  improvement  of  the  environment,  par- 
ticularly that  of  childhood.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  is  13,(X)0,000  greater  than  it  was  in  1871, 
there  are  50,000  less  deaths  per  annum.  In  18.">4  the  death- 
rate  was  37.2  per  one  thousand;  in  1920  it  was  12.4  per  thou- 
sand. 

"The  increasing  expectancy  in  the  past  is  explained  in  part 
by  the  fael  that  in  Great  Britain  I  he  average  number  of  deaths 
per  annum  from  typhoid  fever  in  the  period  1871-1880  was 
7.X00,  while  in  1920  it  was  537;  in  1870  the  scarlet  fever- 
deaths  were  aboul  30,000,  in  1920  about  1.000;  while  in  the 
past  decade  the  annual  number  of  deaths  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  has  fallen  about  (5.000.  Among  the  communicable 
diseases,  measles,  whooping-cough,  influenza,  poliomyelitis,  and 
cerebrospinal  meningitis  still  require  the  evolution  of  adequate 
control  measures.  The  campaign  against  venereal  diseases  is 
bearing  fruit  and  will  undoubtedly  do  much  to  increase  the 
average  length  of  life  in  the  middle-age  periods,  as  will  also  the 
movemenl  for  t  he  control  of  cancer.  Industrial  medicine,  mental 
hygiene,  and  the  maternity  and  child-welfare  work  will  cause  a 
continuous  diminution  in  the  mortality  rates,  while  an  increase 
of  medical  knowledge  will  do  much  to  decrease  the  deat  h-rate 
from  the  so-called  constitutional  diseases. 

"Thus  the  achievements  of  the  past  raise  bright  hopes  for  the 
future.  The  health  idea  is  becoming  the  universal  custom  of 
life — a  custom  based  on  knowledge  which  is  becoming  widely 
diffused  throughout   the  general  public." 


DO  MOUNTAINS  FLOAT? 

CUBIC  YARD  FOR  CUBIC  YARD,  mountains  weigh 
less,  not  more,  than  the  valleys.  The  mountains  are 
held  up  by  the  lighter  material  of  the  earth's  crust  flow- 
ing under  them.  This  has  been  proved,  we  are  told  in  Science 
News  Bulletijt  (Washington),  by  researches  conducted  by  the 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
WTilliara  Bowie  and  Prof.  John  F.  Hayford.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  earth's  crust  is  about  sixty  miles  in  thickness  and  near 
that  depth,  probably  below,  the  material  of  the  earth  yields  or 
floAvs  under  great  pressures  when  these  act  for  long  times.  The 
crust  floats  on  this  yielding  material.  If  it  were  cut  into  blocks 
with  the  base  of  each  at  a  depth  of  sixty  miles  below  sea-level, 
and  the  area  of  the  bases  of  the  blocks  were  the  same  and  as 
large  as  100  miles  square,  these  blocks  would  weigh  the  same. 
The  writer  says: 

"By  means  of  observations  made  by  the  Coast  Survey,  the 
weight  of  these  blocks  have  been  found  to  be  approximately 
equal.  This  result  had  been  suspected  for  decades,  but  Drs. 
Bowie  and  Hayford  have  proved  it. 

"Geological  science  will  be  profoundly  changed  by  this  dis- 
covery, for  now  we  know  the  mountain  masses  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  lighter  material  in  the  earth's  crust  under  them,  and 
that  the  ocean  bottoms  are  low  because  the  material  under  them 
is  denser  or  hea\"ier  than  the  average. 

"Dr.  Bowie  concludes  that  there  is  no  tendency  for  the  moun- 
tain masses  to  break  down  through  the  earth's  crust,  as  they  are 
not  extra  loads.  They  are  like  the  portions  of  icebergs  pro- 
jecting out  of  the  water  which  are  held  up  by  the  ice  below  or 
in  the  water.     The  iceberg  floats  and  so  does  the  mountain. 

"Dr.  Bowie  also  holds  that,  as  mountain  systems  are  in  areas 
which  were  once  very  low.  mountains  are  caused  by  a  swelling  of 
the  material  in  the  earth's  crust  under  them.  A  lessening  of 
the  density  of  three  per  cent  in  a  column  sixty  miles  long  will 
elevate  the  area  about  9000  feet.  Such  a  change  in  density. 
due  to  physical  or  chemical  changes,  is  within  reasonable 
limits. 

"As  the  mountains,  plateaus,  valleys,  and  the  ocean  areas  are 
in  equilibrium,  there  must  have  been  a  transference  of  material 
from  the  column  of  the  earth's  crust  under  an  area  where  sedi- 
ments are  deposited,  hack  to  the  area  from  which  the  material 
was  eroded   by   water  and   wind. 

"Dr.  Bowie  states  that,  as  material  is  eroded  from  a  mountain 
area,  the  new  material  pushed  in  at  the  bottom  will  tend  to 
keep  the  average  elevation  of  the  mountain  system  approxi- 
mately constant.  When  material  is  pushed  into  the  column 
under  a  mountain  system  to  counter-balance  the  eroded  matter, 
every  particle  of  the  column  is  carried  upward  into  a  colder  zone. 
Under  anas  of  heavy  sedimentation,  the  materia]  of  the  earth's 
crust  is  pushed  down  into  hotter  regions,  A  piece  of  material 
may  thus  he  raised  up  or  carried  down  as  much  as  six  miles  and. 
at  times,  more.  The  great  changes  in  temperature  are  probably 
the  cause  of  the  uplift  in  an  area  of  sedimentation,  and  of  the 
sinking  of  the  surface  where  erosion  has  been  great." 
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GROWING-PAINS   OF   OUR   LITERATURE 


REALISM  IS  SO  UNBLUSHING  to-day  that  it  gives  one 
a  shock  to  see  how  recently  literature  has  thrown  off  its 
disguises.  It  is  only  the  youngest  of  our  publishers  who, 
f\  in  now,  dare  tear  aside  the  veils  woven  by  one  of  the  leaders  of 
our  magazine  family.  The  settled  habit  of  our  periodical 
literature  has  been  to  depict   life  as  it   might  be,  not  as  it  is. 


The  influence  The  Century  under 
Richard  Watson  Gilder  exerted  on 
American  fiction  is  shown  by  Air. 
James  L.  Ford  in  his  fascinating 
volume  of  reminiscences  called 
"Forty-odd  Years  in  the  Literary 
Shop."  Without  being  anti-feminist 
Mr.  Ford  traces  the  matter  back 
to  the  entrance  of  women  into  our 
literature,  and  her  dominance  as  a 
reader.  He  refers  especially  to 
those  who  wrote  under  alliterative 
names,  like  Grace  Greenwood, 
Jennie  June,  Fanny  Fern  or  Sophie 
Sparkle,  and  devoted  themselves 
chiefly  to  those  homely  domestic 
themes  of  chaste  love  and  domes- 
ticity that  lie  so  near  the  feminine 
heart.  The  new  order,  he  says, 
"developed  many  women  writers 
and  also  thousands  of  readers  of 
the  same  sex,  to  gain  whose  favor, 
and  with  it  admission  to  the  care- 
fully guarded  Century  pages,  it 
was  necessary  to  depict  life  not  as 
it  was,  but  as  these  readers  would 
like  to  have  it."  Air.  Ford  is  the 
wielder  of  a  delightfully  satirical 
pen,  never  in  better  form  than  in  his 
latest  book,  where  he  makes  a  sur- 
vey of  the  various  growing-pains 
suffered  by  the  writers  who  are  to- 
day of  the  elder  generation: 


"One  thing  that  can  be  said  of 
.Mr.  Gilder  is  that  he  discouraged 
i  certain  false  school  of  fiction  then 
affected  by  many  of  us  who  were 
writing  under  the  influence  of  Bret 
Earteand  of  a  certain  side  of  Dick- 
ens. We  could  not  imitate  the  re- 
markable story-telling  gift  of  either  of  those  men,  but  sentimen- 
tality and  the  idealization  of  criminals  appealed  to  US  strongly,  and 
we  wasted  much  lime  and  talent  in  pathetic  accounts  of  dying 
burglars,  babbling  of  their  mothers,  and  expiring  with  the  heavenly 
forgiveness  just  in  sight.    We  were  also  prone  to  become  tearful 

over  those  noble  women  who  had  'erred'  or  'gone  wrong,'  as  we 

delicately  phrased  it.  and  whose  death-beds  were  crowned  with  a 
halo  of  repentance  as  t  heir  last  thoughts  turned  heavenward.  \<>t 
until  much  later  in  life  did  I  realize  the  utter  falsity  of  this 
maudlin  school  of  fiction  The  real  burglar  is  never  turned 
from   his  wicked   ways  by  the  innocent   child  who,  awakened  by 

his  presence  in  her  chamber  on  plunder  bent,  (ires  texts  at  him 
from  her  crib;  nor  does  he  ever  refer  to  his  mother  except  in 
terms  of  obloquy  for  having  brought  him  into  the  world.  As 
for  the  death-bedfi   conjured   from   our  callow   brains  they  were 

pitifully  lacking  in  the  pathos  and  solemnity  that   mark  the 


AS  OLIVER  HEKFORD  SEES  JAMES  L.   FORD, 

Whose  book   of  reminiscences  is  club   talk    such    as   all 
New  Yorkers  will  cherish. 


ending  of  every  human  life,  even  that  of  an  evil-doer.  I  have 
carried  with  me  for  many  a  year  an  unforgetable  hospital 
memory  of  a  priest,  shadowed  on  a  white  screen  as  he  shrived 
some  passing  soul,  while  the  whole  ward  watched  in  reverent 
silence  and  a  few  feeble  hands  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"The  last  moments  of  the  criminal  are  dominated  by  un- 
willingness to  talk  and    perhaps    betray   others,  which   is    the 

best  trait  he  has.  When  the  placing 
of  the  white  screen  around  his  cot 
tells  him  that  the  end  is  near,  he 
turns  his  face  to  the  whitewashed 
wall  of  the  hospital  and,  like  Beau- 
fort, 'dies  and  makes  no  sign.'  The 
truth  is  we  were  undergoing  a  sort 
of  literary  measles  then,  and  I  am 
glad  to  record  the  fact  that,  thanks 
largely  to  their  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Gilder,  none  of  the 
cases  proved  fatal." 

"One  juvenile  complaint,'' caught, 
Mr.  Ford  thinks,  from  Mr.  How- 
ells  and  Mr.  James,  was  called 
"local  color, "and  produced  a  sort 
of  rash  of  small  details  not  worth 
mentioning."  But  worse  than  this 
was  "another  complaint  from  which 
even  adult  writers  suffered  and 
which  The  Century  encouraged  in- 
stead of  checking."  It  was  "the 
dialect  rash,  that  swept  over  the 
literary  world  with  results  that 
seem  incredible  to  me  now." 

"During  its  prevalence  stories  of 
the  most  pitiful  nature  found  a 
ready  market  so  long  as  they  were 
spelt  wrong  and,  as  the  vulgates  of 
the  various  races  of  the  earth  be- 
came exhausted,  fraudulent  ones, 
the  products  of  fertile  minds,  re- 
placed them.  Straightway  was  our 
fiction  enriched  by  Irishmen  who 
said  'be  gobs'  and  'be  jabers.' 
Englishmen  who  said,  'h'l  h'invite 
h'everybody,'  and  Frenchmen  who 
said,  'zis'  and  'zat.'  Some  of  these 
perversions  have  become  perma- 
nently imbedded  in  our  literature. 
"A  still  more  distressing  evil  than 
this  distortion  of  words,  and  one 
that  can  also  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  the  early  eighties, 
is  the  habit  of  misrepresenting  fife  in  order  to  please  our  best- 
buying  public.  I  never  take  up  a  novel  dealing  with  any  of  the 
few  phases  of  lifo  that  1  know  about  without  feeling  certain  that 
many  pages  of  mendacity  will  challenge  my  intelligence,  and 
that,  too,  through  the  medium  of  characters,  scenes  and  situations 
employed  many  times  before.  I  know  full  well  that  in  the  tale  of 
municipal  politics  the  young  reformer  will  'go  down  to  live 
among  the  poor' — a  deed  of  perennial  delight  to  the  feminine 
soul  and  become  a  standing  menaco  to  the  corrupt  'saloon 
politicians'  of  the  region;  in  ( he  novel  of  Park  Row  the  verdanl 
reporter  will  be  let  loose  to  wander  about  the  city  at  his  own 
sweet  will  lo  secure  'beats'  of  fabulous  importance  and  'show 
up'  iniquitous  bankers  and  statesmen;  and  in  the  story  of  the 
theater  the  young  dibutantt  will  score  an  astounding  success 
on  her  first  appearance.  The  last-named  type  of  romance  offers 
I  hi'    \\i<lest    opportunity    to   the  fecund    mind   of   I  ho  maker  of 
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best-sellers.  The  heroine  may  in  sudden  and  fortuitous  emer- 
gency play  the  leading  part  that  she  has  understudied  and  achieve 
such  signal  triumph  that  the  star  falls  upon  her  neck  with  cries 
of  joy.  declaring  that  the  ingenue  must  in  future  play  the  chief 
role.  She  may  yield  herself  to  the  wicked  manager  and  within 
six  weeks  find  herself  transformed  by  the  magic  alchemy  of  lus 
craft  into  a  best-drawing  star,  or  she  may  arouse  a  tempest  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  appearance  by  the  in- 
spired utterance  of  the  line  that  has  ushered  more  than  one 
musical  comedy  queen  into  public  view:  '  Here  come  the  soldiers!' 

"Through  these  preposterous  tales  many  sanguine  young 
people  are  lured  from  peaceful  homes  to  worlds  other  than  their 
own,  there  to  meet  the  dis- 
illusionment that  so  often  fol- 
lows on  the  heels  of  inexperi- 
ence. Some  organization  like 
the  Sullivan  clan  will  make 
short  work  'of  the  callow  re- 
former; the  embryo  molder 
of  public  opinion  will  be  sent 
to  report  the  bricklayers' 
meeting  and  will  soon  learn 
that  the  practise  of  'getting 
something  on  somebody'  is 
frowned  upon  in  reputable 
offices;  and  all  that  awaits  the 
young  actress  in  her  attempt 
to  ascend  the  ladder  is  a  matter 
too  painful  for  recital  in  these 
cheerful  pages. 

"But  The  Century  did  much 
to  foster  another  literary  evil 
that  was  not  interred  with  the 
bones  of  that  magazine's  pros- 
perity, but  is  now  more  flagrant 
than  ever.  It  is  a  school  of 
fiction  founded  on  that  idiot's 
paean,  'God's  in  His  heaven; 
all's  right  with  the  world,'  and 
representing  life,  not  as  it  is, 
but  as  it  should  be.  This 
school  finds  its  chief  expression 
in  those  'happy  endings'  which 
are  essential  to  a  best-selling 
novel.  When  a  reader  for  a 
publishing  house  takes  up  a 
manuscript  he  turns  at  once 
to  the  last  page  and,  if  he  finds 
that  '  Rosamond  with  her  head 
buried  on  Reginald's  shoulder 
and  the  story  of  love,  ever  old, 
ever  new,  gladdening  her  ears, 
found  the  rest  and  peace  that 
had  been  so  long  denied  her,' 

he  goes  back  to  the  beginning,  confident  that  the  story  contains 
at  least  one  element  of  success. 

"To  this  school  of  fiction  we  owe  the  brats  of  the  Polly  anna 
type,  together  with  many  maudlin  tales  designed  to  make  the 
reader  feel  benevolent  without  spending  a  cent.  The  best  of 
these  is  'Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,'  which  I  confess  to 
have  read  with  moistened  eyes,  saying  to  myself  as  I  reached 
the  end,  'if  I  had  Rockefeller's  money,  I  would  give  that  woman 
all  our  family  washing.' 

"This  school  of  fiction  is  only  great  when  measured  by  its  con- 
sumption of  paper,  but  it  has  not  yet  produced  anything  equal  in 
quality  to  'Vanity  Fair,'  'The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,'  'The  Man 
Without  a  Country,'  or  Alphonse  Daudet's  'Siege  of  Berlin,'  not 
one  of  which  had  an  ending  calculated  to  please  a  publisher.   .  .  . 

"The  credit  for  being  the  originator  of  the  ten-cent 
magazine  has  been  claimed  by  three  pioneers,  S.  S.  McClure, 
Frank  A.  Munsey,  and  J.  Brisben  Walker,  but  I  think  it 
really  belongs  to  Mr.  Munsey.  Certainly  he  struck  the 
key-note  of  popular  taste  with  remarkable  accuracy  and 
produced  a  publication  that  has  found  countless  imitators. 
Born  and  reared  in  a  Maine  rural  district,  he  began  life 
as  a  telegraph  operator  and  was  still  following  that  occupa- 
tion when  his  first  stories  were  written.  Meanwhile  he  was 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  what  the  element,  called  by  Mr. 
Lincoln 'the  plain  people,' really  wanted,  and  it  was  wi1h  this 
knowledge  in  his  head,  some  manuscript  stories  in  his  valise 
and  a  very  slender  capital  in  his  purse,  that  he  came  to  New 
York  to  enter  upon  his  career." 


ANATOLE    FRANCE. 

The  new  Nobel  prize  man  is  "at  once  Jovian  in  effect  of  omniscience 
and  as  arch  and  as  lovable  as  Puck." 


NO  NOBEL  PRIZE  FOR  AMERICAN  PENS 

THE  XOBEL  PRIZE  AWARD  brings  home  to  us  that 
America  has  "no  candidate  whose  merits  can  be  seriously 
urged"  for  this  honor.  Thus  the  New  York  Tribune 
generalizes  on  our  literary  status  in  a  paragraph  that  has  a 
distinct  bearing  on  our  present  literary  trend.  France,  repre- 
sented by  the  author  who  renamed  himself  after  his  native 
country,  Anatole  France,  has  been  chosen  for  the  honor. 
Some  consolation  for  being  overlooked  may  be  found  in  the  fact 

that  three  times  the  peace 
prize  came  to  Americans  and 
one  each  of  the  prizes  in 
physics,  chemistry  and  medi- 
cine. It  is  only  the  prize  in 
literature  that  we  have  failed 
to  capture.  Taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  what  comments  have 
been  passed  on  the  three 
candidates,  Anatole  France, 
Thomas  Hardy  and  Gabriele 
D'Annunzio,  who  have  all 
seemed  to  have  characteristics 
troublesome  for  a  prize  jury, 
The  Tribune's  reasons  for  our 
American  failure  throws  an 
interesting  light  on  contem- 
porary literature: 

"America  never  produced 
as  manj-  books  as  now,  but 
not  often  have  her  letters  been 
at  a  lower  level.  The  older 
generation,  imitating  and 
transplanting  the  restrained 
British  standards,  did  well — 
produced  work  well  up  to  the 
original.  Then  came  the  fash- 
ion of  imitating  the  European 
continent — Russia's  bare  real- 
ism, France's  brittle  smart- 
ness, and  at  times  her  deca- 
dent school;  Germany's  senti- 
mental ponderosity,  Austria's 
nastiness,  and  so  on.  Not 
only  was  genuine  native  crea- 
tion chilled,  but  a  war  of  taste 
was  introduced  at  home.  The 
great  body  of  Americans  did 
not  like  the  alien  spirit  of  the  young  writers  of  professional 
literary  competence,  and  rather  than  read  them  wallowed  in 
the  mawkish  and  artificial  dregs  of  the  English  school. 

"Yet  if  on  the  strength  of  one  book  the  Xobel  Prize  could  be 
justly  awarded  there  would  be  one  American  writer  with  strong 
claims  to  recognition — the  late  Henry  Adams,  author  of  that 
remarkable  volume  'The  Education  of  Henry  Adams.'" 

The  Frenchman's  chances  were  said  to  be  jeopardized  by  the 
fact  of  his  Bolshevik  principles,  but  then,  says  Isaac  Goldberg 
in  the  Boston  Transcript,  "few  lessons  could  better  demonstrate 
the  uselessness  of  mere  labels  than  the  comparative  survey  of  the 
three  men  under  review."     For — 

"All  are  pagans,  all  pursue  beauty  rather  than  religion,  all 
are  masters  of  their  language;  yet  the  differences  that  divide 
them  begin  at  the  very  labels.  D'Annunzio  is  egocentric; 
so  is  France,  whose  only  worship  is  beauty,  yet  a  beauty  that 
D'Annunzio  might  reject  for  its  connotations.  The  France 
most  Americans  know  is  the  author  of  'Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre 
Bonnard,'  a  book  used  for  instruction  in  the  colleges.  'Thais'  is 
not  so  used;  nor  'L'Isle  dee  Pingouins.'  And  thereby  hangs 
more  than  one  tale.  France's  paganism  is  not  Greek.  As 
Julian  Steele  wrote  some  years  ago  in  a  fine  article  for  The  Book 
Xt  w  Monthly,  'The  author,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  pagan  of  the 
classical  period  who  reposes  in  a  serenity  of  soul  that  no  great 
spiritual  movement  lias  perturbed.  Rather  does  he  belong  to 
the  tumultuous  times  of  Julian  the  Apostate.     He  is  a  pagan 
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haunted  by  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  era.  One  who  is  pre- 
occupied with  the  divinity  of  a  new  dispensation,  who  is  torn 
between  conflicting  emotions,  and  in  turn  rejects  and  accepts 
the  new  conditions.'  Your  new  pagan — I  suppose  he  should  be 
called  neopaganist — differs  from  his  prototype  in  that  he  has 
fought  his  way  to  his  intellectual  independence;  in  that  he  is  so 
deeply  conscious  of  it  that  he  does  not  possess  it  entirely.  He 
is  in  self-conscious  opposition  to  a  mode  of  life  that  he  has 
rejected.  Simple  as  it  may  seem,  it  yet  needs  to  be  said  for  the 
benefit  of  some  of  our  young  poets  especially;  one  cannot  to-day 
be  Greek  or  primitively  pagan.  Too  much  water — and  blood, 
mote's  the  pity — has  flowed  under  the  bridges  for  that." 

That  the  entire  world  of  letters  will  applaud  the  choice  of 
France  "can  hardly  be  doubted"  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Pul>lic 
Ledger,  continuing. 

"Not  since  Voltaire  has  the  pen  in  France  been  wielded  with 
such   rapier-like   finesse   as   is   characteristic   of   M.    France — 
properly     Jacques      Thi- 
bault — in  cynic  vein. 

"But  the  scope  of  this 
modern  writer  is  far  be- 
vond  that  of  merely  de- 
structive acidity.  He  has 
hearty  humor  in  abun- 
dance as  the  immensely 
flavorful  'Rotisserie  de  la 
Reine  Pedaque'  trium- 
phantly testifies.  He  is 
a  master  of  pathos,  in 
'Crainquebille,'  of  deli- 
cious farce  in  'The  Man 
Who  Married  a  Dumb 
Wife,' of  sardonic 'implica- 
tion in  'Thais,'  of  remorse- 
less learning  in  'Jeanne 
D'Arc,'  of  fantasy  in  '  The 
Revolt  of  the  Angels,'  and 
of  the  most  variegated 
gifts  in  unique  profusion 
in  unclassifiable  'Penguin 
Island.' 

"He  is  at  once  Jovian 
in  effect  of  omniscience 
and  as  arch  and  as  lovable 
as  Puck.  The  Nobel  Prize 
is  a  mere  incident,  tho  a 
happy  one. 

"The  merits  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  originally  thought 
to  have  appealed  to  the 
Nobel  jury,  are  not  in 
the  least  shadowed  by  this  year's  selection.  With  utterly  dif- 
ferent claims,  the  Dorset  novelist  and  poet  is  quite  as  deserv- 
ing of  the  tribute  as  is  M.  France.  But  artistically  the  two 
illustrious  writers  are  not  in  the  least  competitors. 

"Neither  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  versatility  is  capable  of 
encroaching  on  the  provinces  of  the  other.  Mr.  Hardy's  can- 
didacy is  as  authentic  as  it  ever  was." 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Goldberg's  article,  that 
a  prize  argument  "will  revolve  about  questions  not  germane 
to  fine  letters  at  all."  Thus,  writing  before  the  award  was  made, 
Mr.  Goldberg  observed: 

"Unfortunately  partizan  politics  will  raise  their  venomous 
heads  and  D'Annunzio  the  poet,  let  us  say,  will  be  confused  with 
die  megalomaniac  who  vented  his  imperialistic  ecstasies  upon 
Piume.  And  yet,  even  inside  of  Italy — as  long  as  we  have 
starled  with  the  Italian — there  will  doubtless  arise  much  op- 
position to  the  famous  name  that  has  for  years  so  unjustly  ob- 
scured the  rest  of  the  peninsula's  letters.  .  .  .  D'Annun/.io. 
then,  has  colored  an  era  with  his  egocentric  hedonism.      I  would 

not,  call  him  immoral,  lot-  he  breaks  no  code  thai  lie  lias  recog- 
nized. He  is  no  COWard;  lie  has  the  courage  of  his  conceit; 
it  is  easy,  in  the  light  of  his  personality  and  of  the  e\  ents  in  which 
he  has  figured,  to  confuse  his  art  with  his  life.  Yet  that  is 
exactly   his   view  of  things      life  and  art    are  a    whole.      Thai    he 

has  glorified  himself  is  undeniable;  thai  h<>  has  communicated 

more  than  that  self  is  less  certain,  hut  tenaUe.  Spea  king  onl\ 
for  one  man,  I  will  say  that  who  loves  D'Annun/.io  at  twenty, 
at  thirty  will  suspect  him,  and  at   thirty-five  will  wonder  at   the 
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early  admiration  for  all  hut  the  poems,  in  which  there  is  some- 
thing as  eternal  as  human  values  may  be." 

In  the  New  York  Times  Hook  Review,  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Gorman 
gives  the  following  summary  of  France  and  his  books. 

"His  irony,  his  humor,  his  insight  are  of  that  peculiarly  indi- 
vidual order  that  permits  no  competition.  The  aura  that  sur- 
rounds his  work  belongs  to  him  alone,  and  with  the  passing 
of  Anatole  France  will  go  a  personality  possible  only  in  France, 
and  yet  not  to  be  repeated  even  in  that  country. 

"The  charm  of  his  books  lies  principal!}'  in  the  conversation. 
Through  the  wise,  witty,  sardonic  and  tender  conversation  of 
his  figures  he  outlines  both  plot  and  character.  When  a  person- 
age  in  one  of  his  books,  such  as  the  dog,  Riquel,  in  'Monsieur' 
Bergeret  in  Paris,'  possesses  no  tongue,  Anatole  France  gravely 
sets  down  the  creature's  thoughts. 

"It  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  to  recommend  a  selected  list 
of  a  man's  books,  but  there  are  certain  volumes  by  Anatole  France 

which  show  indubitably 
why  he  is  today  the  hon- 
ored recipient  of  the  Nobel 
Prize.  They  are  books 
that  should  be  read  bj-  all 
lovers  of  good  literature, 
and  while  the  few  listed 
here  are  purely  personal 
choices,  so  high  has  the 
average  of  the  writer  been 
that  the  list  cannot  escape 
the  virtue  of  including 
some  of  the  wisest  and 
wittiest  books  written  in 
modern  times.  All  these 
books  may  be  secured  in 
the  excellent  translations 
published  by  John  Lane, 
the  Bodley  Head.  And 
these  books  are  'Jocaste 
et  le  Chat  Maigre'  ('Jo- 
casta  and  The  Famished 
Cat');  'Le  Crime  de  Syl- 
vestre  Bonnard,'  'Bal- 
thasar,'  'Thais,'  'Les 
Opinions  de  Jerome  Coign- 
ard,' '  Le  Lys  Rouge'  ('  The 
Red  Lily');  'Le  Jardin 
d'Epicure'  ('The  Garden 
of  Epicurus');  'L'Anneau 
d'Amethyste'  ('The  Ame- 
thyst Ring');  'Les  Re- 
voltes  des  Anges'  ('The 
Revolt  of  the  Angels'); 
'L'Isle  des  Pingouins'  ('Penguin  Island'),  and  'The  Gods 
Are  Athirst.'" 


"LET  US  ALL  SING  THE  LAST  VERSE" 

SO  MANY  COMPLAINTS  have  been  raised  against  the 
"Star-Spangled  Banner"  as  a  national  anthem  that  a  new- 
suggestion  for  its  use  is  always  welcome.  A  writer  to 
the  New  York  Herald  points  out  that  the  last  verse  of  the  hymn. 
rather  than  the  first,  expresses  American  feeling  and  is  the  one 
that  ought  to  be  sung.  Few  who  are  able  to  repeat  any  words 
of  the  national  hymn  get  beyond  the  first  verse,  which  mereh 
pictures  a  scene  and  does  not  touch  our  emotion  until  the 
refrain  is  reached.  The  last  verse,  as  the  writer  Helen  Elmira 
Waite,  points  out,  is  "filled  with  the  purest  of  joy  and  thanks- 
giving to  Him  who  'made  and  preserved  us  a  nation." 

Oil.  thus  he  it  ever  when  free  men  shall  stand 

Between  their  lov'd  home  and  wild  war's  desolation; 
Blesl  with  vict'rj  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n-rescued  land 

Praise  the  Tower  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation! 
Then  conquer  we  must,   when  our  cause  it   is  just, 

\nii  1 1 lis  be  our  motto:   '  in  God  is  our  trust  r 
\uii  tin-  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave, 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

"What  are  the  men  gathered  at  Washington  to-day  doing  if 

not   standing  •between  their  loved  homes  and  wild  war's  desola- 
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tion'?  And  is  it  only  on  battlefields  that  we  can  conquer.' 
Are  we  to  forget  to  give  praise  to  that  Power  which  made  and 
preserved  us  a  nation  and  gave  peace  and  victory  to  that  nation? 
And  what  of  our  motto?     Is  that  to  go  into  the  discard?" 


MAKING  A  TARGET  OF  THE  AUDIENCE 

THE  AUDIENCE  got  the  surprize  of  its  life,  doubtless, 
when  the  actor,  instead  of  bowing  to  the  eggs  and 
vegetables  coming  his  way,  hurled  them  back  at  its 
own  head.  This  is  one  unlooked  for  achievement  of  the  Futurist 
Marinetti,  who,  acting  on  impulse,  must  have  achieved  a  drama 
funnier  than  anything  he  put  on  the  stage.  Times  have  changed 
some  from  Sir  Henry  living's  day,  who  was  wont  to  bow  low  and 
acknowledge  himself  "the  public's  humble  servant."  Humility 
has  never  characterized  Marinetti,  and  something  of  the  nature 
of  a  new  motive  in  the  amenities  of  public  assemblies  seems  to 
have  been  his  latest  achievement.  According  to  dispatches  from 
Rome  in  the  London  Times,  Marinetti  has  been  giving  a  '"Sur- 
prize Theater"  in  Rome  at  the  Salone  Margherita,  a  well-known 
music  hall,  and  the  prices  were  quintupled  for  the  occasion. 
What  went  on  shows  how  good  an  advertiser  the  Futurist  can  be: 

"When  Marinetti  appeared,  looking  like  a  guardsman  or  a 
run  it  re  d'kdtel,  he  immediately  began  to  advertise  his  own  wares. 
The  dancing  hall  he  was  starting  in  Rome  was  magnificent,  his 
book  on  the  war  was  the  only  one  worth  reading,  and  he  and  his 
company  were  unequaled.  In  the  shouts  that  greeted  him  he 
was  understood  to  be  apologizing  for  wearing  evening  dress, 
which  he  wore  out  of  respect  for  the  cafe-concert,  'the  only 
respectable  thing  in  this  life.'  Then  he  retired,  and  the  pro- 
gram began. 

"Cangiullo,  the  Futurist  poet,  appeared  in  an  upper  box  and 
conducted  an  orchestra  which  was  installed  in  a  lower  box  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hall,  while  a  man  with  a  cornet  did  his  best 
in  the  gallery  at  the  back  of  the  building.     The  first  surprize! 

"The  Teatro  itself  consisted  of  a  series  of  little  scenes,  each 
lasting  less  than  a  minute.  The  scenery  was  Futurist,  but  of  a 
period  that  we  in  England  had  thought  was  long  since  past; 
the  make-up  would  have  shamed  a  parish  concert;  and  the 
scenes  themselves  have  to  be  described  to  be  appreciated  at  their 
real  value.  Few  of  them  could  be  understood  because  the 
showers  of  beans,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  apples  often  drove 
the  actors  off  the  stage  in  the  middle  of  a  scene,  but  those  that 
could  be  followed  were  not  very  inspiring.  For  example,  a  man 
comes  on  the  stage  and  accuses  his  wife  of  having  a  lover.  She 
denies  it,  but  he  insists,  and  at  last  she  bursts  into  tears  and 
cries  out  'Tell  me  at  least  who  it  is.'  "Whereupon  the  husband 
points  to  his  reflection  in  the  mirror.     This  is  one  of  the  scenes. 

"Again,  we  see  a  man  in  bed  on  the  stage.  The  doctor  comes 
in  and  pronounces  life  extinct.  The  widow  by  the  bedside  turns 
her  back  to  the  audience  and  shows  a  huge  placard,  'To  Let,' 
hanging  from  her  shoulders.  This  is  another  of  the  scenes. 
The  curtain  goes  up  again  and  we  see  one  man  shoot  his  rival. 
The  wounded  man  gasps  'Ah!',  the  doctor  examines  him  and 
says  'Eh'  in  a  hopeless  voice,  the  wife  weeps  '  Ih!',  a  priest  says 
'Oh!'  in  reproach  to  the  murderer,  and  'the  neighbors  shout 
'Ugh!'  at  him — the  five  vowels  of  the  alphabet. 

"And  again,  we  see  a  man  approach  a  servant  girl.  'Is  your 
master  in."  he  asks,  and  the  servant  replies,  Xo.'  'Good,  I 
will  come  back  later,'  says  the  visitor,  and  goes  off.  The  master 
then  comes  across  the  stag(  and  a  moment  afterwards  the  visitor 
returns.  'Is  your  master  In?'  he  asks  again,  and  the  servant 
says  'Yes.'  'Good,'  says  the  visitor,  '1  will  come  back  later, 
for  I  only  want  to  see  your  master  if  he  is  neither  in  nor  out.' 

"Such  are  the  scenes  that  go  to  the  making  of  Marinetti's 
Teatro  della  Sorpresa.  Small  wonder  that  the  audience  grew  so 
furious  that  towards  the  end  the  actors  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded to  come  on  the  stage  at  all.  Marinetti  himself,  who 
fought  well  for  Italy  during  the  \\  ar,  supported  t  he  bombardmenl 
almost  without  flinching,  although  he  was  hit  on  the  head  several 
times  by  apples  and  tomatoes,  and  his  dress-shirt  was  spotted, 
with  tomato  juice,  but  the  company  was  not  quite  so  bra\e. 
When  Futurist  artists  came  on  the  stage  carrying  paintings  they 
had  achieved  they  used  their  masterpieces  quite  frankly  as 
shields. 

"At  one  time  when  the  curtain  was  down  a  member  of  the 
atidience  dashed  on  to  the  stage  to  fill  his  pockets  with  am- 
munition that  was  lying  there,  but  one  of  the  younger  Futurists 


saw  him  and  pursued  him,  giving  him  a  mighty  kick  as  he  jumped 
into  the  nearest  box,  and  thereafter  the  audience  was  definitely 
hostUe.  A  vase,  several  saucers,  and  five  and  ten  centesimi 
pieces  were  hurled  at  the  actors,  and  the  leading  lady  received 
a  severe  blow  over  the  eye  from  an  unripe  tomato.  The  occu- 
pants of  the  orchestra  stalls  suffered  considerably  from  tomato 
juice  and  beans.  And  the  performance  came  to  a  premature 
end  when  the  actors  themselves  began  to  hurl  vegetables  and 
fruit  back  at  the  audience. 

"After  the  theater  had  closed  Marinetti  was  badly  handled 
by  the  mob  in  the  street  because  he  refused  to  return  their 
money,  and  he  had  to  be  rescued  by  troops.  He  had  certainly 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  crowd,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  anybody 
drew  any  profit  from  the  performance  except  Marinetti  himself, 
who  obvioush'  understands  the  art  of  advertising." 


ABOLISHING  COLLEGE  EXAMS 

ANEW  TERROR  may  await  the  fearsome  sttident  instead 
of  the  bed  of  roses  that  the  removal  of  the  examination 
test  promises.  Just  what  the  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  may  propose  as  a  substitute  for  the 
"mid-years"  and  "finals"  that  they  have  announced  abolished 
will  be  awaited  with  interest  by  academic  authorities  all  over  the 
country.  "Examinations  were  introduced,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction,"  says  the  Boston  Daily  Globe,  "but  to  drive  the 
worst  laggards  out  of  town,"  and  "the  device  has  attained  a 
certain  moderate  success."     Thus: 

"Biennially  a  batch  of  exceptionally  stupid  youths  is  ejected 
from  the  lower  classes.  But  it  is  amazing  to  what  an  extent  the 
examinations  have  faded  to  get  rid  of  many  who  have  no  intel- 
lectual right  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  educational  foundations. 

"The  system  inevitably  tends  to  encourage  "the  student  to 
give  back  to  the  examiner  what  the  examiner  wants.  The  word 
is  passed  around  that  a  certain  professor  is  'hipped'  on  this  or 
that  point,  and  the  student  in  his  hour  of  trial  frames  his  answers 
to  suit  the  man  who  reads  the  papers. 

"Oral  instruction  is  a  poor  way  in  which  to  impart  facts,  for 
facts  may  be  acquired  much  better  from  books.  The  lecturer, 
when  successful,  stimulates  the  minds  of  those  who  sit  in  front 
of  him.  But  if  students  are  worrying  at  an  impending  examina- 
tion, instead  of  thinking  about  the  subject,  it  is  difficult  for  any 
teacher,  however  brilliant,  to  set  their  minds  in  motion. 

"The  examination  system  has  no  more  friends  than  has  a 
detective  bureau.  That  is  what  it  really  is,  a  device  to  entrap  the 
unworthy.  To  those  students  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  knowl- 
edge it  contributes   nothing. 

"A  very  large  proportion  of  the  academic  authorities  are  ready 
to  drop  the  examination,  if  only  they  can  be  shown  some  means 
by  which  the  college  can  be  protected  from  permanent  occupa- 
tion by  the  barbarians.  There  is  rejoicing  on  professors'  row  at 
the  bold  step  taken  by  the  Wharton  School.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  much  curiosity  as  to  what  a  faculty  does  after  it  slams 
the  door  on  examinations." 

It  is  a  patent  fact  that  for  a  number  of  years  the  worth  of 
examinations  has  been  doubted  by  many  educational  specialists, 
by  parents,  and  by  students  who  are  in  a  position  to  understand 
just  how  little  an  examiner  can  tell  concerning  the  attainments 
of  the  examined."  Historically  considered,  the  argument  in 
favor  of  examinations  has  its  weaknesses,  as  this  writer  proce.  ds 
to  show: 

"The  intellectual  life  managed  to  carry  on  for  many  centuries 
before  examinations  were  invented.  Teaching  was  highly 
successful  in  ancient  Greece,  altho  the  instructors  simply 
lectured  to  such  searchers  after  knowledge  as  appeared.  If  a 
student  found  the  course  beyond  his  depth  he  stop!  attending 
and  went  home.  The  ( i reeks  had  also  a  certain  advantage  in  that 
their  centers  of  education  were  not  obliged  to  attempt  to  make 
scholars  out  of  students  who  were  t  here  for  non-scholarly  reasons. 

"The  Greek  cities  saved  their  learned  men  a  lot  of  complica- 
tions by  taking  over  the  conduct  of  athletics.  The  runner  in  the 
Marathon  competed,  not  for  the  famous  school  which  met  under 
the  shallow  of  the  Acropolis,  but  for  his  city.  And  in  Greece  ;i 
university  education  was  not  considered  of  impoitance  for  a 
bond  salesman." 


[ 


ASIA  WATCHING  CHRISTIANITY  AT  THE  CONFERENCE 


WESTERN  NATIONS  can  not  jo  on  forever  preaching- 
Christ  as  individuals  and  acting  the  devil  as  States, 
plainly  says  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  as  he  returns 
from  a  tour  of  the  Orient  convinced  that  if  the  Washington  Con- 
ference should  have  a  constructive  result  it  would  be  the  greatest 
piece  of  Christian  propaganda  that  ever  stirred  the  heart  of  the 
Far  East.  Forty  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  States 
•"call  themselves  by  the  name 
.of  the  Prince  of  Peace,"  and  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  are  said 
to  be  watching,  with  mingled 
suspicion  and  hope,  to  see  how 
closely  these  millions  live  up  to 
the  ideals  they  profess,  to  see 
whether  Christian  America  is 
really  in  earnest  in  its  move  to 
bring  peace  to  the  world. 
"  Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Far 
East  when  she  thinks  of  the 
West  is  an  ancient  word  that 
was  our  Master's,  too.  'Do 
men  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
or  figs  of  thistles?  Therefore 
by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.'" 

And  Asia  is  ready,  too,  for 
the  message  if  the  Conference 
makes  good,  Dr.  Fosdick  be- 
lieves. China's  greatest  need 
to-day  is  "intelligently  directed 
moral  power,"  reports  this 
observer,  and  his  constructive 
criticism  of  a  country  torn  by 
internecine  strife  and  preyed 
upon  by  "  foreign  devils  "  comes 
appropriately  at  the  hour  when 
China  is  trying  to  elbow  herself 
to  a  secure  position  among  the 
sovereign  nations  of  the  world. 
Her  political  sicknesses  and  her 
economic  distress  are  bad 
enough,  but,  beneath  them  all, 
said  David  Yiu,  head  of  the 
Chinese  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  to  the 
Western  preacher,  is  "some- 
thing deeper  still — our  moral  and  religious  lack."  The  old 
religions  are  fallen  props;  official  corruption,  "squeeze,"  or 
graft,  as  we  term  it  in  this  country,  are  so  common  as  to  be 
recognized  institutions,  and  the  country  appears  to  be  otherwise 
morally  decrepit.  Yet  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  and  their 
converts  afford  such  hopeful  contrast  where  they  have  touched 
upon  the  fringes  of  the  great  Asiatic  morass  that  the  New  York 
Presbyterian  minister  is  convinced  that  all  missionary  efforts  are 
fully  worth  while  and  will  be  evidenced  one  day  in  a  stronger 
and  happier  people. 

"There  is  no  race  on  earth   potentially  greater,"  he  says  in  a 

sermon  published  in  The  Christian  Century  (undenominational); 

''nor  is  there  any  hope  Of  a   Bettled   Orient   or  a   peaceful   world 
except    in  a  strong  and  self-controlled  China."     Her  er\    to-da\ 
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Mme.  Kaji  Yajima,  a  Chris  ian  and  the  foremost  woman  educator 

in  Japan,  come;  to  the  Washington  Conference  witli  an  appeal  signed 

by  10,000  of  her  countrywomen. 


"is  for  rising  tides  of  moral  and  spiritual  life.  No  hope  awaits 
China  apart  from  an  access  of  intelligent,  public-spirited  charac- 
ter." How  acutely  this  is  necessary  Dr.  Fosdick  show's  when  he 
recites  that  it  is  still  the  custom  to  bind  women's  feet,  that  igno- 
rance is  so  wide-spread  that  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  people  can  read 
and  write,  and  that  lack  of  communication  makes  famines  more 

terrible  and  the  growth  of 
national  public  spirit  almosc 
impossible.  Inhabitants  or 
villages  within  seventy  miles 
of  Peking  actually  had  not 
heard  of  the  founding  of  the 
republic.  As  for  the  ancient 
faiths,  "they  are  not  saving 
China.  They  are  not  offering 
any  hope  of  saving  China." 
Buddhism  has  degenerated  un- 
til it  is  "hopelessly  corrupt.'' 
The  plain  fact  is,  we  are  told 
that  the  great  mass  of  populai 
religion  in  China  is  a  religion  ol 
fear — fear  of  the  demon,  and — 

"  Everywhere  in  China,  from 
pathetic  little  joss  houses  down 
side  streets,  where  the  vehe 
ment  beating  of  witch-doctor's 
drums  can  be  heard  all  day,  tc 
Chinese  supposed  to  be  touched 
by  Western  influences,  but 
who  in  times  of  crisis  go  back 
to  the  fear  of  demons,  you  find 
the  center  of  the  religion  of 
China  in  the  dread  of  the 
spiritual  world. 

"Now,  from  these  old  re- 
ligions— Taoism  with  its  magic 
and  necromancy,  Buddhism 
with  its  reincarnations,  endless 
heavens  and  hells,  and  its  utter 
lack  of  a  social  gospel,  Con- 
fucianism, for  all  its  nobility, 
associated  with  a  bygone  socia  I 
order — the  best  of  young  China 
is  turning  away.  And  the 
future  belongs  to  young  China. 
Up  from  the  schools,  out  ot 
homes  often  uninfluential  and 
obscure,  filled  with  the  ferment 
of  new  ideas,  passionate  for  a 
great  nation,  comes  young 
China.  And  young  China  does  need  the  moral  power,  the  social 
passion,  the  undiscourageable  faith  in  God,  the  transforming 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  great  believers  in  China,  we  are  told,  are  those  foreigners 
who  know  her  best — the  missionaries.  They  have  already  wit- 
nessed changes  "so  immense  and  salutary;  they  believe  so  deeply 
in  the  elemental  greatness  of  the  Chinese  people;  they  have  seen 
such  luminous  examples  of  transformed  persons  and  transformed 
communities,  that,  like  Paid  of  Ephesus,  they  feel  the  very 
obstacles  are  hopeful."  Similar  evidences  of  fulfilment  are  to  be 
seen  in  Japan,  tho,  we  are  told, 

"At  lirst  one  is  tempted  to  claim  that  there  has  not  been  time  to 
prove  whether  Christian  missions  are  worth  while.  It  was  1859 
when  the  lirst   Protestant   missionaries  landed  in  .Japan.     As  late 
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as  1872  all  the  prominent  cross-roads  of  the  Empire  still  bore  the 
old  edict  boards,  proclaiming  death  to  every  one  accepting  the 
Christian  faith.  It  was  not  until  1880  that  the  Japanese  New- 
Testament  first  was  published.  It  was  1889  before  the  constitu- 
tion was  promulgated  that  gave  religious  liberty  to  the  Japanese. 
We  have  had  only  a  few  years  in  which  we  could  prove  whether 
Christian  missions  were  worth  while.  To-day  twenty-two  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  Japanese  Parliament  are  Christians.  Of  the 
six  men  who  were  closest  to  the  Crown  Prince  on  his  trip  around 
the  world,  three  were  Christians.  It  was  a  Christian.  I  am  told, 
who  wrote  those  fine,  forward-looking  speeches  for  him.  From 
1859  to  1872  only  ten  Japanese  were  baptized  in  the  whole 
Empire.  Now,  just  fifty  years  later,  we  have  a  Protestant  Chris- 
tian Church  of  135,000  members  and  a  million  adherents. 

"One  of  the  most  encouraging  facts  in  the  Christian  movement 
in  the  Far  East  is  this,  that  the  native  churches  there  with  in- 
creasing self-consciousness  and  power  are  looking  toward  the 
day  when  they  can  throw  over  the  necessity  of  foreign  mission- 
aries. .  .  .  So  foreign  missionaries  are  making  themselves  useless 
as  soon  as  possible  by  building  up  a  self  controlled  and  self-support- 
ing native  church.  All  the  native  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
churches  in  Japan  are  entirely  self-supporting  now.  The  Method- 
ist native  churches  in  Japan  are  raising  two-thirds  of  their  own 
maintenance.  There  are  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  Christian 
congregations  in  Japan  now  that  are  entirely  self-supporting; 
four  hundred  and  sixty-six  more  that  are  partly  so.  Still  we 
must  support  the  foreign  missionaries,  must  help  finance  the 
forward  movements  of  the  Church  into  unoccupied  areas,  but 
sooner  or  later  the  day  will  come  when  the  Christian  Church  in 
Japan  and  the  Christian  Church  in  China  will  take  their  stand 
beside  us,  not  dependent,  but  independent,  brothers  in  the  tasks 
of  the  kingdom." 


RUSSIA'S  NEW  RELIGION 

COMMUNISM  AS  A  RELIGION  may  sound  to  some  like 
a  contradiction  in  terms;  3Tet  we  are  told  that  if  we  would 
correctly  understand  the  position  of  Communism  in  re- 
gard to  Russian  life  and  the  internal  and  external  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  it  is  necessary  to  see  Communism  in  its 
true  light  as  a  new  religion,  the  State  religion  of  Russia.  The 
new  creed,  which  is  now  said  to  be  religious  as  well  as  political, 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Russia  as  Christianity  did  to  the 
Roman  Empire  under  Constantine  the  Great,  and  unless  this  is 
realized,  writes  Walter  Duranty  in  The  Outlook  (London),  no 
accurate  appreciation  of  the  Russian  problem  is  possible.  Mr. 
Duranty  is  a  newspaper  correspondent  credited  with  much 
experience  in  European  affairs.  His  duties  have  recently  carried 
him  again  into  Russia,  where  he  traveled  thousands  of  miles 
into  the  interior  and  talked  with  all  classes  of  the  native  popula- 
tion. Now,  he  finds,  Communism  is  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the 
Russian  State,  just  as  Constantine  made  Christianity  the  ac- 
cepted doctrine  of  the  Roman  Empire  To  show  how  truly  this 
is  the  case,  the  writer  cites  the  statement  of  Lunacharsky,  the 
Soviet  Minister  of  Education,  that  Communist  teaching  would 
form  a  part  of  the  Russian  scheme  of  instruction,  from  elementary 
schools  to  the  universities.  A  change  similar  to  that  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Roman  Empire  under  Constantine  is  occurring  in 
Russia.  Communism  "is  being,  as  it  were,  absorbed  into  the 
body  politic  of  Russia,  and  can  not  escape  the  inevitable  law 
that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part."    Moreover: 

"  Its  influence  is  still  tremendous,  and  will  remain  so,  but  it  is 
no  longer  unique  and  paramount.  Henceforth,  despite  revivals 
and  reactions,  its  history  will  parallel  that  of  the  Christian  Church 
after  Constantine's  conversion.  Only  the  Russian  process  will 
take  months  and  years,  while  that  of  Christianity  took  decani  ^ 
and  centuries.  It  may  be  objected  by  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
Outlook  that  I  have  formed  an  arbitrary  conception  of  Commu- 
nism and  its  relation  to  the  national  life  of  Russia,  and  that  I  am 
twisting  the  facts  to  suit  this  conception.  This  is  not  the  ease; 
my  conception  is  not  a  far-fetched  or  arbitrary  one,  but.  on  the 
contrary,  represents  an  element  in  the  Russian  problem  which 
must  be  known  and  recognized  if  a  solution  of  the  equation  is  to 
be  attained. 


"Another  objection  may  be  that  it  is  absurd  to  consider  Com- 
munism as  a  religion  at  all,  and  nothing  less  than  outrageous  to 
compare  it  with  Christianity.  In  answer  to  this,  let  me  say  that 
Communism  is  an  fond  an  idealist  doctrine  whose  purpose  is  tht 
betterment  of  the  moral  and  material  conditions  of  human  life. 
That  Christianity,  largely  owing  to  circumstances,  rapidly  tended 
to  relinquish  or  ignore  the  material  side  and  concentrated  upon 
the  moral,  does  not  affect  the  soundness  of  the  parallel  as  a 
whole.  There  is  simply  the  difference  that  Christianity  was 
mainly  concerned  with  the  idea  of  God  and  the  next  world, 
whereas  Communism  replaces  this  by  the  Utopian  ideal  of  this 
world  devoid  of  profiteers,  where  all  men  are  brothers." 


SPORTS  AS  A  RELIGIOUS  FACTOR 

EVIDENCE  OF  WORLDLINESS  is  seen  by  some  religious 
people  in  the  crowded  cricket  fields  and  the  generally 
great  impetus  received  by  sports  in  England  since  the 
war.  What  sport  gains,  the  Church  loses.  But  a  writer  who 
is  able  both  to  play  and  to  preach  reminds  us  of  Charles  Kings- 
ley's  suggestion  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  cultivate  piety  with- 
out fresh  air,  and  declares  "it  is  the  religion  of  healthy-mindedness 
that  is  going  to  save  us  from  the  perils  of  mere  denominationalism 
and  the  futility  of  other-worldiness."  Several  voices  have 
chanted  the  dirge  that  the  increasing  love  of  athletics  is  "a  symp- 
tom of  that  general  abandon  to  the  world  which  has  been  creep- 
ing on  us  for  years,"  writes  the  Rev.  F.  Townley  Lord  in  The 
Christian  World  (London),  but  he  feels  that  "we  need  not  fear 
that  to  allow  our  young  people  to  cultivate  their  skill  in  games  is 
going  to  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  spiritual  work  of  the 
churches."  It  is  true,  we  are  told,  that  in  England,  where 
millions  are  unemployed,  every  arena  devoted  to  sport  is  crowded 
to  excess.  The  Albert  Hall,  in  London,  is  filled  for  boxing: 
most  tennis  and  golf  clubs  have  a  long  waiting-list,  and  cricket 
matches  always  draw  tremendous  throngs.  The  enthusiasm 
has  spread  to  the  churches,  most  of  which  have  their  athletic 
clubs.  "We  are  all  in  it,  inside  the  Church  and  outside."  says 
the  writer;  "we  are  all  caught  up  in  the  prevailing  enthusiasm 
for  games."  Pessimists  are,  therefore,  correct  as  to  facts,  but 
the  writer  disputes  their  interpretation.  It  should  be  realized, 
he  declares,  "that  a  definite  attention  to  athletics  is  a  sure  mark 
of  sanity  in  any  generation."  In  view  of  the.  increasing  interest 
in  sports  in  this  country  and  generally  all  over  the  world,  the 
views  of  the  English  writer  may  well  be  considered.  He  believes 
that: 

"If  every  Christian  were  a  sportsman  we  should  have  a 
healthier  atmosphere  in  all  our  churches.  We  should  be  less 
parochial  in  our  outlook,  and  less  given  to  that  pettiness  of  mind 
which  has  so  often  hindered  the  work  of  God  among  the  young. 
Games,  properly  directed  and  controlled,  have  a  ministry  all  their 
own.  We  have  a  suspicion  that  if  the  Hebrews  had  been  an 
athletic  nation  our  Lord  would  have  chosen  pointed  illustrations 
from  the  field  of  play  as  well  as  from  the  field  of  corn.  If  the 
Pharisees  had  played  cricket  and  imbibed  its  spirit  they  would 
have  been  saved  much  of  our  Lord's  criticism.  And  the  record 
of  the  early  controversies  of  the  Church  would  be  better  reading 
if  there  had  been  displayed  a  better  sporting  spirit  between  the 
various  parties.  Indeed,  if  we  may  say  so  with  humility,  those 
violent  protagonists  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  lacked 
both  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  sense  of  proportion — both  of  which 
a  healthy  attention  to  games  is  calculated  to  supply.  For  games 
played  in  the  proper  way  call  for  the  expression  of  those  quali- 
ties which,  in  higher  sphere,  go  to  the  making  of  noble  character. 

"We  shall,  therefore,  make  a  mistake  if  we  turn  a  frowning 
face  to  the  world  at  play.  To  do  that  were  to  misrepresent 
completely  the  intention  of  our  Master,  who  came  to  fill  life  full. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  misrepresentation  which  has  hern  bequeathed 
to  the  presenl  generation  of  Christians  from  the  past.  It  l- 
for  the  young  men  and  maidens  of  our  churches  to  -how  the 
world  how  the  Christian  can  enjoy  himself,  how  he  can  fill  his 
lungs  with  pure  air.  how  he  can  face  defeat  with  a  -mile,  how 
in  the  midst  of  manifold  dangers  he  can  preserve  a  purity  and  a 
nobility  in  all  his  relaxations,  how-  he  can  sink  his  personal  chum- 
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in  the  common  claims  of  the  team,  how,  in  short,  he  can  demon- 
strate the  Christian  virtue  of  Temperance  in  a  world  which  is 
prone  to  extremes.  Of  course,  there  is  a  very  real  danger.  It 
is  tlie  excess  of  sport,  like  the  excess  of  anything,  which  supplies 
the  main  argument  of  the  frowners.  But  the  extremes  to  which 
many  are  carrying  sport  in  this  country  are  partly  explained  as 
the  reaction  from  the  years  of  war.  This  danger,  we  must  see  to 
it.  must  be  remedied,  tho  time  has  a  way  of  correcting  ex- 
cesses of  this  kind.  .  .  . 

"One  of  the  greatest  dangers  in  our  popular  English  games  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  tendency  to  professionalize  everything, 
i.e.,  to  substitute  for  the  real  love  of  the  game  some  motive  of 
a  commercial  kind.  Our  large  football  clubs  have  developed 
into  business  concerns,  and  such  a  state  of  things  does  not  en- 
courage true  sportsmanship.  We  shall  not  alter  this  by  whole- 
sale condemnation,  but  rather  by  encouraging  active  participa- 
tion in  uplifting  sports  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise  involved. 
To  get  our  boys  and  girls  out  into  the  open  spaces,  to  guide  them 
there  along  lines  of  noble  comradeship,  to  fill  them  with  respect 
for  the  body  and  its  needs — this  is  surely  to  open  up  another 
channel  along  which  the  Gospel  may  flow  into  heart  and  mind." 


missionary  in  this  country.     Both  speak  Spanish  fluently  and 
are  loved  by  the  poor  people. 

"In  connection  with  the  hospital  there  is  a  free  training  school 
for  nurses." 


PROTESTANTISM  GROWING  IN  MEXICO 

PROTESTANTISM  IS  MAKING  NOTABLE  STRIDES 
in  Mexico,  according  to  recent  dispatches  from  that  coun- 
try, where,  in  spite  of  ten  years  of  revolutionary  travail, 
several  denominations  have  managed  to  operate  their  missions 
and  keep  their  churches  open.  From  reports  submitted  to  the 
tenth  annual  convention  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Mexico,  which 
met  recently  in  Mexico  City,  it  appears  that  all  the  churches  of 
that  denomination  have  become  self-supporting,  with  a  promise 
soon  of  becoming  contributors  to  the  extension  work.  Hereto- 
fore, we  are  told,  the  Mission  Board  of  the  United  States  has 
contributed  liberally  toward  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  churches,  schools  and  missionaries  in  Mexico;  and  now,  with 
the  native  churches  on  a  better  footing,  the  money  expended 
here  may  be  devoted  to  evangelical  work  in  remote  places. 

The  Mexican  Mission  Board  of  the  Baptist  Church  has  brought 
itself  into  close  contact  with  the  Indian  population,  according 
to  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World,  and  has  sought  to  have  In- 
dian youths  who  are  instructed  in  the  faith  go  among  their 
people  to  educate  them.  The  mission's  success  in  this  line  of 
endeavor  is  reported  to  have  been  very  encouraging,  "not  so 
much  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  perhaps,  as  from  a  social 
standpoint."  It  has  developed  in  a  general  uplift  work,  and, 
according  to  the  report,  drunkenness  and  improper  language 
have  given  place  to  personal  pride  in  cleanliness  and  orderly 
and  well-behaved  conduct.  Aside  from  missionaries,  the  organ- 
ization has  many  teachers  and  schools  where  the  tenets  of  relig- 
ious and  scholastic  instruction,  as  understood  from  an  American 
standpoint,  are  being  inculcated  among  the  people.  Other 
Protestant  denominations  are  no  less  forward-looking  in  their 
work,  and,  according  to  The  World  correspondent, 

"The  Methodist  Church  is,  perhaps,  much  more  powerful  than 
the  Baptist  in  Mexico,  having  a  fine  hospital  in  Monterey  and 
good  schools  in  the  principal  cities.  The  Presbyterians  also  are 
growing  in  power,  and  for  twenty  years  have  maintained  a  high 
school  and  seminary  in  Mexico  City,  with  minor  schools  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  The  Congregationalists,  too,  are  ob- 
taining a  good  footing;  they  are  strongly  entrenched  in  the 
northern  pari  of  Mexico,  especially  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua. 
Tlie  Episcopalians  are  likewise  a  factor  in  the  work  of  Protestant- 
i  in  in  Mexico.  Tlie  Christian  Scientists  have  a  church  in  Mexico 
City ,  and  the  Adventists  have  a  part  in  the  I 'ro(  est  ant  movement. 

;' There  is  a  Baptist  hospital  in  the  City  of  Puebla,  under  the 
management  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Conwell.  It  is  entirely 
modern  and  is  equipped  with  tlie  best  surgical  instruments)  appli- 
ance- and  apparatus,  and  has  HM)  beds.  Dr.  Conwell  is  credited 
with  performing  four  major  operations  a  day.    All  operations, 

'are.  attention,  and  medicines  are  tree  to  the  poor  people,  but  a 
charge  is  made  to  those  who  can  afford  it.  Dr.  ('ouwel],  who  is 
from   North  Carolina.  has  lieen  engaged   in  1  his  work  in   Mexico 

for  fifteen   years.     Mrs.   Conwell   was  formerly  an  American 


CASTING  OUT  DEVILS 

BELIEF  IN  EVIL  SPIRITS  and  demoniacal  possession 
appears  to  be  returning  from  the  sacristy  to  the  lecture 
room.  A  London  alienist  of  repute  boldly  expresses  his 
belief  that  certain  cases  of  acute  mania  are  due  to  diabolical  in- 
fluence or  possession.  Recently  Dr.  Montague  Lomax  told  a 
London  conference  of  churchmen  called  to  discuss  spiritual 
healing  thajt  he  had  been  consulted  by  a  woman  who,  if  not  the 
victim  of  some  obsessing  discarnate  entity,  baffled  all  medical 
explanation.  "This  is  not  a  fashionable  belief  among  men  of 
science  and  psychologists  to-day,"  he  admitted.  "In  most  med- 
ical circles  jt  would  be  laughed  out  of  court.  Even  some  clergy- 
men, I  am  told,  no  longer  believe  in  demoniacal  possession,  and 
regard  Christ  and  his  early  followers  as  victims  of  delusion  in 
this  matter,  a  delusion  which  modern  science  has  outgrown. 
None  the  less,  I  hold  it  firmly." 

These  are  significant  words  coming  from  a  man  of  wide  med- 
ical experience,  observes  The  Church  Times  (London),  aver- 
ring that  it  is  becoming  fairly  evident  that  some,  at  least,  of  what 
the  Victorians  called  superstitions  are  coming  back.  "And  they 
are  not  coming  back  surreptitiously,  simply  as  instances  of  the 
incurable  credulity  of  the  human  mind,  but  openly,  and  under  the 
shelter  of  a  newer  science. ' '  Advances  in  psychological  knowledge, 
for  instance,  we  are  told,  have  shown  the  possibility  of  much  that 
the  nineteenth  century  derided.  "Even  the  extreme  Modernists 
now  admit  the  healing  miracles  of  our  Lord  and  the  Saints;  an 
admission  that  would  have  caused  the  Victorian  atheists  and  ag- 
nostics to  shiver."  That  this  would  happen  had  always  been 
predicted,  and  certain  prophets  had  "advised  us  not  to  be 
alarmed,  for  the  distress  would  surely  pass.  It  was  the  Modern- 
ist who,  like  Modernists  in  all  ages,  became  alarmed  and  said  that 
the  Faith  must  be  adjusted  to  the  new  learning.  So,  in  frantic 
fear  lest  the  ship  should  sink  under  their  feet,  they  threw  over- 
board much;  part  of  the  cargo  jettisoned  being  the  belief  in  evil 
spirits  and  in  demoniacal  possession.  That  this  was  unquestion- 
ably superstition  none  of  them  doubted."  Now,  however,  "the 
intellectual  reign  of  terror  instituted  by  scientific  men  of  the 
previous  generation  has  passed,"  and — 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  choice  between  science  and 
religion.  We  can  believe,  for  example,  in  the  existence  of  evil 
and  malignant  spirits,  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  intelligent  and 
up-to-date  scholars.  We  must  not,  however,  fall  into  the  Mod- 
ernist mistake  and  believe  each  week  that  science  has  just  said 
its  last  word.  .  .  .  If  we  object  to  the  assertion  that  science 
has  proved  religion  to  be  untrue,  we  must  not  seize  On  this 
utterance  of  Dr.  Lomax  and  say  that  the  exact  opposite  is  the 
case.  All  we  can  say  is  that  the  advance  of  science  in  some 
directions  at  present,  instead  of  making  faith  more  difficult, 
seems  to  be  making  it  easier. 

"It  does  not  follow  that  this  will  be  continued.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  an  attack  on  religion  may  como  from  the  psycho- 
logical side.  Modern  theories  of  suggestion  may  be  used  to  pro- 
vide an  explanation  of  many  spiritual  experiences  and  to  throw 
contempt  on  any  supernatural  interpretation.  There  will  be 
room  for  much  pat  ience  and  for  the  exorcise  of  much  faith.  Things 
are  not  so  simple  as  either  the  materialist  or  the  spiritualist  think. 

The  controversy  between  Christianity  and  infidelity  never  ends, 
tho  its  field  changes.  At  one  time  it  is  mainly  on  the  held  of 
biology;  at,  another,  on  thai  of  historical  criticism;  in  the  future, 
perhaps,  it  will  bo  on  that  of  psychology.  We  need  not  be 
alarmed.  Theologians  draw  a-  distinction  in  their  science  be- 
tween what  is  of  faith  ami  what  is  theological  opinion,  bet 
scientific  men  follow  their  example,  and  distinguish  between  what 
is  certain  and  what  is  merely  scientific  opinion.  The  root  error 
of  I  he  Modernists  is  to  confuse  t  he  t  wo.  And  SUCh  confusions  are 
upsetting  to  faith." 
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masterpiece  I 

That  is  what  you  will  pronounce  Campbell's 
Vegetable  Soup  at  the  first  delicious  spoonful.  The 
Campbell's  zeal  for  Quality,  the  Campbell's  nicety  in 
preparation  and  blending,  through  more  than  half  a 
century,  tell  in  the  delightful  savor  and  invigorating 
richness  of  this  famous  soup. 

Campbell's  Vegetable  Soup 

offers  all  the  varied  flavors  and  well-balanced  food 
values  of  luscious  red-ripe  tomatoes,  succulent  Dutch 
cabbage,  Chantenay  carrots,  choicest  white  and  sweet 
potatoes,  golden  turnips,  Country  Gentleman  corn, 
baby  limas  and  dainty  peas.  Selected  cereals,  rich 
beef  stock,  herbs  and  spices — thirty-two  distinct 
ingredients — complete  this  tempting  soup. 


21  kinds 


12  cents  a  can 
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CURRENT    -    POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions   to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


IF  our  poets  would  but  refrain  from  the 
borrowed  glory  of  the  "Flanders  field" 
phrase,  now  that  one  has  given  it  immor- 
tality, verse  like  this  would  have  an  almost 
I  i  it'eet  appeal.  We  are  glad  that  this 
Transcript  (Boston)  writer  remembers 
those  left  behind  in  France  and  gives  so 
good  a  reason  why  their  sleep  should  be 
undisturbed: 

THOSE  WHO  SLEEP  IN  FRANCE 

By  Erik  Achorn 

When  all  is  dark. 
And  Life's  frail  baubles  lire-. 

1  turn  again  to  take  tbe  pathway  winding 
Where  brooding  pines  are  touched  by  sunset  fire; 

Mid  friends  of  yore,  assured  of  finding 
A  welcome  warm  that  still  will  show- 
No  change  from  long  ago, 

Tho  all  seems  dark. 

And  smiles  again 
I  know  will  gn  et  me  there. 

The  same — alas!  the  same  in  future  never; 
For  some  met  Fate  amid  the  unbound  air. 

Beneath  the  sea  some  sleep  forever. 
And  far  in  France  on  vale  and  hill 
The  legion  lie  who  will 

Not  come  again. 

Mid  faces  strange. 
Far  from  their  home  they  lie; 

And  shall  we  leave  them  there,   nor  have    to 
treasure, 
Those  poor  remains — not  feel  they  still  are  nigh? 

Yes.  leave  them  there!     A  higher  measure 
Of  justice  bids  them  stedfasl  stand 
Forever  in  that  land 

of  faces  strange. 

Their  comrades  gone. 
The  armies  are  no  more. 

They   wait   that    those  unborn   may   learn   the 
story 
How  men  could  die  in  days  of  yore. 

Take  not  their  sole  remaining  glory! 
What  boots  a  little  empty  clay'.' 
They  yet  shall  mark  the  way 

When  we  are  gone. 

Henceforth  those  dead 
No  more  are  ours  alone. 

They  are  the  heritage  of  all  the  ages. 
Of  all  far  quests  and  high  desires  known 

To  yearning  dreamers,  poets,  sages. 
Nor  yours  the  right   to  bring  them  back, 
'Twas  they  that  chose  the  track — 

Those  more  than  dead. 

Leave  them  in  peace. 
Break  not  their  last,  long  post 

Where  in  the  dark  before  the  Paris  portal 
They    stemmed    the    tide    and    broke    the    Teuton 
boast. 
Or  where  their  blood  will  leap  Immortal 
In  poppy  (lame  in  Flanders    fields. 

And  valiant  striving  j  [elds 

To  dreamless  peace. 


1 1 1. id.    is    a    liil    of   college    \cr.se    thai    is 

simple,   sincere  and  gay.     It    is  from  an 

anthology  called  'iThe  Poets  of  I  lie  Future. 

1920  21"  'Stratford   Company)  and    is  a 

good  augury. 

I  WOULD  GIVE  GOLD 

l $ v  s  i.\ sH  Jam  how 

I  d  give  a  bag  of  yellow  gold 

To  nave  the  Joj  the  jongleurs  hold 

\\  hen  tired  of  work  —  oh,  it   is  l>li  9 
To  know    I  he  wonder  of  all  I  his 


A  jongleur  at  his  languid  rest 

Upon  the  earth's  cool,  flowing  breast. 

And  growing  fresh  with  bergamot. 
A  hillside  sunlight-splashed  and  shot 

With  little  wild  flowers,  growing  white. 
Oh.  the  jongleurs  heart  is  light. 

A  gentle,  wandering,  gypsy  breeze 
Lingers  in  the  apple  trees; 

Trees  that  drip  of  argentine, 
skylarks  singing  dip,  careen 

Among  the  clouds  that  wander  by; 
Bluebirds,  bits  of  the  blue  sky, 

Sit  and  flutter  in  the  branches 
Starting  flow  er-a  valanches 

To  the  grass,  green,  smooth  and  tender 
Heaping  it  with  sudden  splendor. 

I'd  give  a  bag  of  yellow  gold 

To  have  the  joy  the  jongleurs  hold. 

When  tired  of  work — oh.  it  is  bliss 
To  know  the  wonder  of  all  this. 


The  salt  spray  drips  front  every  line  of 
these  verses  which  Punch,  forgetting  Irish 
troubles  and  Washington  Conferences, 
regales  himself  with,  perhaps,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  Oreeks  in  their  exile,  to 
remind  himself  that  he  is  still  John  Bull: 

THE  FLYING-FISH  SAILOR 

(Old  Stt/lc) 
By  C.  F.  S. 

"The  Western  Ocean  rolls  and  roars 
From  Sandy  Hook  to  Europe's  shores. 
From  Fr.stnet  Light  to  Portland,  Maine, 
And  Newport  News  and  back  again, 
With  Boston,  Salem,  Montreal, 
And  plenty  o'  ports,  both  large  and  small. 
And  them  that  like  may  keep   em  all, 
Not  me,"  says  the  flying-fish  sailor. 

"The  Western  Ocean  roars  and  rolls 
With  all  its  deeps  and  all  its  shoals. 
And  many  a  thundering  wintry  gale, 
And  many  a  storm  of  rain  and  hail, 
And  let  who  likes  have  sleet  and  snow, 
And  driving  fog  and  drifting  floe, 
For  South  awaj   and  Eastward  Ho! 
Is  the  road  for  the  flying-fish  sailor. 

"  In  BlaCkwaH  Dock  a  ship  is  moored. 
Her  hatches  on  and  her  stores  aboard; 
In  Blackwall  Dock  she  lies  to-day. 
And  she  will  sail  when  the  morning's  gray 
For  Sundra  Straits  and  Singapore, 
And   Palembang  and  plenty  more. 
And  many  a  swarming  Eastern  shore 
That's  known  to  the  llying-fish  sailor. 

"The  girls  they'll  Cry  and  the  lads  11  shout 
When  the  blooming  tugboat   warps  her  out; 
\\  ell  drop  the  pilot   oil'  the   N  ore 
With  fond  farewells  to  take  ashore 
To  mothers,  wives  and  Sweethearts  loo 
LOT  e  to  Ballj   and  lo\  e  to  Sue 
\nd  that  s  the  last   for  a  year  or  two 
Viml!  see  of  the  ll.\  ing-lish  sailor. 

\\  i    II  drop  the  tug  and  we'll  bear  a  was 

Down  the  Channel,  across  the  May; 

The  Western  Isles  we'll  leave  behind 

And   make  Ilic  Fine  with  the  good  trade  wind; 

We'll  sec  the  dolphins  sport  and  play 

(And  haul  our  yards  ten  times  a  da.s  I, 
\\  bile  South  a rd  still  we  beat  our  wa\  , 
The  way  of  the  flying-fish  sailor. 


"And,  forty  South  when  we  have  passed, 
Her  easting  down  she  runs  at  last 
Where  the  white  whale  swims  in  the  far-South  sea. 
And  the  brave  West  winds  blow  full  and  free; 
The  good  old  winds  they  bluster  and  blow 
Tbe  same  as  they  used  to  years  ago. 
And  the  good  old  stars  that  well  we  know- 
Look  down  on  the  flying-fish  sailor. 

"The  darned  old  hooker'll  log  sixteen, 
She'll  ship  it  heavy  and  ship  it  green, 
She'll  roll  along  with  her  lee-rail  under, 
While  the  big  seas  break  aboard  like  thunder; 
The  pots  and  pans  they'll  carry  away, 
And  the  cook  go  down  on  his  knees  and  pray. 
But  let  the  seas  roar  as  they  may. 
All's  one  to  the  flying-fish  sailor. 

"At  Sydney  next  a  call  we'll  pay 
And  meet  a  pal  on  Circular  Quay; 
We'll  glance  at  Java  Head  also 
And  Fuji's  crest  of  frozen  snow; 
And  slant-eyed  girls  in  far  Japan. 
Wun  Lee,  Wang  Ho  and  little  Yo  San, 
With  braided  hair  and  twinkling  fan, 
Will  smile  on  a  flying-fish  sailor. 

"And  last  of  all  the  day '11  come  round 
When  the  blooming  mudhook  leaves  the  ground, 
And  to  old  England  we  return. 
Our  pockets  filled  with  pay  to  burn. 
With  a  painted  fan  and  an  ivory  comb 
From  foreign  towns  beyond  the  foam, 
And  a  golden  ring  for  the  girl  at  home 
That  waits  for  the  flying-fish  sailor." 


Those  familiar  with  the  London  stage 
will  recognize  the  names  here  called  and 
relish  this  twentieth  century  revival  of  an 
old  theatrical  custom.  A  note  preceding 
this  in  the  London  Spectator  says  it  was 
written  "to  be  recited  as  an  epilog  at  the 
last  performance  of  Lord  Dunsany's  play 
of  "If,"  Saturday,  October  29th.  The 
name  called  in  "  L' Envoi'"  shows  a  courage 
to  jest  even  at  a  funeral. 

A  BALLADE  OF  THE  LAST  NIGHT 

By   Dvxsany 

From  where  the  turquoise  rivers  stray 
The  caravans  no  longer  go 

With  camels  by  the  mountain  way: 
The  track  is  all  untrodden  snow , 
Where  dawns  unseen  of  travelers  glow 

Above  the  precipices  sheer, 

Harwood  has  purchased   Debureau; 
The  Pass  is  closed  on  Shaldomir 

Miss  Gladys  Cooper  long  ago 

Left  for  her  Playhouse.      Welladay! 
Business,  or  Fate,  would  have  it  so. 

Miss  Titheradge  is  gone  this  day. 

Bike  poet's  dreams  they  drift  away. 
\mley  in  Kent  will  disappear 

\ud  lightlj    with  a  niblick  play. 
The  Pass  is  closed  on  Shaldomir 

The  somber  All  turneth  gaj  . 

And  Winston  leaner  seems  to  grow  ; 

Blnyon  will  sing  some  other  lay; 

And  Calne  has  left,  and  Hanks  also. 
SherbrOOk,  no  more  Miralda's  foe. 
(  loes  hence,  and  we  ha\  e  onh    here 

The  empty  trappings  of  a  show. 

The  Pass  is  closed  on  Shaldomir. 

L' Envoi 
Trotzkyl     Or  whosoe'er  to-day 

Usurps  the  place  of  princes,  hear! 
POT  good  and  all  no  man  shall  sa\ 
The  Pass  is  closed  on  Shaldomir. 
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Cantilever 
Stores 

Cut  this  out  for  reference 

Akron — n  Orpheum  Arcade 
Altoona — Bend  heim  's,ii  th  Av. 
Asbury  Park — Best  Shoe  Co. 
Asheville — Anthony  Bros. 
Atlanta — Carlton  Shoe  &  Clo.  Co. 
Austin — Carl  H.  Mueller  ' 

Baltimore — 325  No.  Charles  St. 
Battle  Creek — BahLman's  Bootery 
Bay  City— D.  Bendal!  Co. 
Birmingham — 219  North  10th  St. 
Boston — Jordan  Marsh  Co. 
Bridgeport — \V.  K.  Mollan 
Brooklyn — 414  Fulton  St. 
Buffalo — 639  Main  St. 
Butte — Hubert  Shoe  Co. 
Charleston — J.  F.  Condon  &  Sons 
Charlotte — 221  Piedmont  Bldg. 
Chicago — 30  E.  Randolph  St.  (Rm.502 
Cincinnati — The  McAlpin  Co. 
Cleveland — Graner-Powers,  1274  Euclid 
Colorado  Springs — M.  B.  Rich  Shoe  Co 
Columbia,  S.  C. — Watson  Shoe  Co. 
Columbus,  O. — The  Union 
Dallas — Leon  Kahn  Shoe  Co. 
Davenport — R.  M.  Neustadt  &  Sons 
Dayton — The  Rike-Kumler  Co. 
Denver — A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Des  Moines — W.  L    White  Shoe  Co. 
Detroit — T.J.Jackson,  4iE.AdamsAv. 
Easton — H.  Mayer,  427  Northampton  St. 
Elizabeth — Gigl's,  1053  Elizabeth  Ave. 
Elmira— C.  W.  OShea 
El  Paso — Popular  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Erie — Weschler  Co..  910  State  St. 
Evanston — North  Shore  Bootery 
Fitchburg — Wm.  C.  Goodwin 
Fort  Dodge— Schill  &  Habenicht 
Galveston — Fellman's 
Grand  Rapids — Herpolsheimer  Co. 
Greenville.  S.  C. — Pollock's 
Harrisburg — Orner's,  24  No.  3rd  St. 
Hartford — 86  Pratt  St. 
Houston — Clayton's,  803  Main  St. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. — McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis — L.  S.  Ayrcs  &  Co. 
Jackson,  Mich. — Palmer  Co. 
Jacksonville — Golden's  Bootery 
Jersey  City — Bennett's.  411  Central  Av 
Johnstown,  Pa. — Zang's 
Kansas  City.  Kan. — Nelson  Shoe  Co. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. — 300  Altman  Bldg. 
Knoxville — Spence  Shoe  Co. 
Lancaster — Frey's,  3  E.  King  St. 
Lansing — F.  N.  Arbaugh  Co. 
Lawrence,  Mass. — G.  H.  Woodman 
Lincoln — Mayer  Bros.  Co. 
Little  Rock — Poe  Shoe  Co. 
302  Main  St. 
Los  Angeles — 505  New  Pantagea 
Bldg. 
Louisville — Boston  Shoe  Co. 
Lowell — The  Bon  Marche 
Macon — The  Dannenberg  Co. 
McKce=port — Wm.  F.  Sullivan 
Meridian— Winner,  Klein  &  Co. 
Milwaukee — Brouwer  Shoe  Co. 
Minneapolis — 21  Eighth  St..  South 
Missoula — Missoula  Merc.  Co. 
Mobile — Level  Best  Shoe  Store 
Montgomery — Campbell  Shoe  Co. 
Morristown — G.  W.  Melick 
M  uncie — M  iller's.  311  S.Walnut  St. 
"lashville — J.  A.  Meadors&Sons 
Newark — 897  Broad  St. 
New  Britain — Sloan  Bros. 
New  Haven — 153  Court  St. 
(2nd  floor) 
New  Rochelle — Ware's 
New  York — 22  West  39th  St. 
Norfolk — Ames  &  Brownley 
Oklahoma  City— The  Boot  Shop 
Omaha — 1708  Howard  St. 
Passaic — Kroll's,  37  Lexington  Ave. 
Pawtucket — Evans  &  Young 
Philadelphia — 1300  Walnut  St. 
Pittsburgh — The  Rosenbaum  Co. 
Pittsfield — Fahey's.  234  North  St. 
Plainfield — M.  C.  Van  Arsdale 
Portland,  Me. — Palmer  Shoe  Co. 
Portland,  Ore.— 353  Alder  St. 
Poughkeepsie — Louis  Schonberger 
Providence — The  Boston  Store 
Raleigh — Walk-Over  Boot  Shop 
Reading — S.  S.  Schweriner 
Richmond,  Va. — S.  Sycle, 
II  W.  Broad 
Rochester — 148  East  Ave. 
Rock  Island — Boston  Shoe  Co. 
Saginaw — Goeschel-Brater  Co. 
St.  Louis — si6  Arcade    Bide 
op.  P.  O. 
Salt  Lake  City — Walker  Bros.  Co 
San  Antonio — Guarantee  Shoe  Co. 
San  Diego— The  Marston  Co. 
ban  Francisco — Phelan  Bldg.  (Arcade) 
San  Jose — Hoff  &  Kayser 
Santa  Barbara — Smith's  Bootery 
Savannah — Globe  Shoe  Co 
Schenectady— Patton  &  Hall 
Seattle— Baxter  &  Baxter 
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"l/our  dWn  Christmas  Happiness 


CHRISTMASTIME!  You  are 
thinking  hard,  carrying  bundles, 
shopping  eagerly,  to  give  joy  to  others. 
The  spirit  of  happiness  is  in  the  air! 

You  can  add  to  your  own  happi- 
ness and  increase  your  shopping  power 
by  thinking  now  of  your  feet.  Who 
has  served  you  day  in  and  day  out,  in 
all  sorts  of  luck  and  weather,  like 
your  faithful,  willing  feet?  Who  might 
better  be  remembered  now — and  for 
your  own  comfort  and  happiness? 

In  Cantilever  Shoes,  your  feet  would 
welcome  arches  flexible  like  their  own. 
They  would  serve  you  better  for  being 
comfortably  fitted.  When  you  lace 
your  Cantilevers  snugly,  you  lace  up 
the  shank  to  just  the  degree  of  sup- 
port each  one  of  your  arches  requires. 
This  is  another  advantage  of  the  flex- 
ible shank — it  fits  your  arch. 

Your  feet  would  rejoice  to  exercise 
all  their  muscles  as  they  long  to  exor- 


cise them.  Instead  of  foot-strain  and 
all  the  troubles  physicians  ascribe  to 
that,  your  circulation  would  improve, 
you  wouldn't  tire  so  soon,  and  you 
would  feel  better,  look  better,  for 
wearing  shoes  so  much  more  comfort- 
able. 

Cantilever  Shoes  are  good  look- 
ing. Shall  you  remember  your  feet 
and  increase  your  own  happiness  this 
Christmas  ? 

In  times  like  these,  can  you  think 
of  any  better  gifts  for  some  of  your 
friends?  Our  dealers  will  furnish  or- 
ders that  you  can  attach  to  Christmas 
cards  and  slip  into  any  si:e  of  enve- 
lopes. 

If  no  dealer  listed  at  the  left  is  near 
you,  write  to  the  manufacturers, 
Morse  6*.  Burt  Co.,  1  Carlton  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the  address  of  a 
nearby  dealer  and  an  interesting 
booklet  on  shoes. 


Shreveport— Phelps  Shoe  Co 
ux  City— The  Pelletier  Co. 


£!oux  ,=• 

Sioux  Palls — The  Bee  Hive 
South  Bend — Ellsworth  Store 
Spokane — The  Crescent 
Springfield.  111.— A.  W.  Klaholt 
Springfield.  Mass.— Forbes  &  Wallace 
Stamford— L.  Spelke  &  Son 
racuse— 136  S.  Salina  St. 
Tacoma— Fidelity  Bldg.  (8th  floor) 
lerre  Haute— Otto  C.  Hornuna 
Toledo— LaSalle  &  Koch  Co. 
Trenton— H.  M.  Voorhees  &  Bro 
Troy— W.  H.  Frear  &  Co. 
Tulsa— Lyons'  Shoe  Store 

iiS°rLDav's-Sm'th  Booterir 
JValtham— Rufus  Warren  &  Sons 
Washington— 1319  K  St 

York— The  Bon  Ton 
Voungstown — 
B.  McManus 
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MARTIAL  LAW"  AGAINST  RAILWAY  RANDITS 


HIGHWAY  ROBBERY,  common  in  the  good  old  days 
when  outlaws  rode  the  roads  of  Merrie  England,  has 
cropped  up,  in  an  improved  and  far  more  lucrative 
form,  in  these  contemporary  United  States.  Brigands  with  guns 
hold  up  the  mails,  and  nothing  heretofore  has  seemed  to  stop  them. 
They  operate  with  equal  facility  in  the  heart  of  what  we  used  to 
consider  the  Wild  West,  or  in  the  wilds  of  the  most  populous 
districts  of  New  York  and  Chicago.  Last  year  the  highwaymen 
took  over  $6,000,000,  usually  without  getting  themselves  into 
any  particular  trouble,  and 
lately,  1,000  Marines,  "ex- 
pected to  act  as  a  little  army 
to  keep  the  mails  from  being 
stolen  at  will,"  have  been 
supplied  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, with  instructions  to 
"shoot  to  kill."  "The  orders 
given  by  Secretary  Denby  to 
the  Marines  entrusted  with 
guarding  the  mails  read  like  a 
passage  from  a  thriller,"  ob- 
serves the  Louisville  Times, 
quoting  a  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary's order,  which  reads: 
"When  our  men  go  on  guard 
over  the  mail,  that  mail  must 
be  delivered  or  there  must  be 
a  Marine  dead  at  the  post  of 
duty."      The  editor  observes : 

Getting  the  drop  is  the  cru- 
cial thing  in  stories  of  banditry 
on  the  plains  and  in  the  cities. 
But  getting  the  drop  is  not  the 
deciding  point  when  the  Ma- 
rines are  on  guard.  For  the 
guards  are  instructed  not  to 
recognize  the  drop.  They  are 
to  proceed  to  shoot,  as  soon  as 
the  robber  shows  his  intentions. 
They  are  not  to  put  up  their 
hands  in  any  case.  Their  duty 
is  to  tire,  regardless. 

Positive  knowledge  that  the  Marines  will  do  exactly  this  should 
go  a  long  way  toward  discouraging  the  nerviest  of  the  bandits. 
Where  two  Marines  arc  on  guard,  death  for  one  or  more  of  the 
robbers  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  will  be  suicidal  for  bandits 
to  continue  to  operate. 

Possibly  a  few  will  be  so  desperate  as  to  invite  certain  death. 
I '.ut  in  the  main  the  bandit  is  not  looking  for  translation.  He  is 
seeking  easy  money,  not  a  bullet  through  the  heart.  Banditry 
should  soon  cease  to  be  a  popular  sport  in  all  cases  where  the  rifle 
of  the  Marine  is  to  be  brought  into  play. 

Several  Mexican  editors,  taking  the  cue  from  our  own  news- 
papers, coyly  remind  us  of  the  time  when  America  was  consid- 
erably disturbed  by  banditry  to  the  south  of  the  border.  None  of 
l  he  exploits  of  the  Mexican  had  men,  they  hint,  measure  up  to 
the  hold  robberies  lately  carried  off  by  American  highway  men  in 
our  two  largest  cities.  The  culling  out  of  the  Marines  amounted 
practically  to  a  declaration  of  martial  law,  the  Cleveland  News 
reminds  us,  and  "when  martial  law  is  proclaimed  in  a  city,  and 
Federal  troops  are  ordered  into  the  State  to  restore  order,  the 
taking  of  such  military  measures  is  universally  accepted  as  proof 
that  conditions  of  extraordinary  disorder  and  danger  required 
resort  to  the  extreme  remedy.  The  country  is  now  given  to  un- 
derstand, in  the  same  unequivocal  manner,  that  pillaging  of  the 
United    States   mails   throughout    the  country   has  grown    to   an 


extent  constituting  a  dangerous  emergency,  and  demanding  ex- 
treme measures."    As  the  Cleveland  editor  observes: 

Mail  robberies  in  recent  months  have  been  bold,  successful  and 
frequent  beyond  all  precedent.  Toledo,  Chicago,  Milwaukee. 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  and  Detroit  furnished  astounding  instances. 
In  Illinois  a  few  nights  ago  a  gang  of  mail  robbers  staged  a  shock- 
ing attack  on  a  train,  getting  little  loot  but  showing  complete 
contempt  for  law  by  dynamiting  and  burning  a  mail-car  and 
fighting  off  attack  for  nearly  an  hour.  On  lower  Broadway,  in 
the  heart  of  New  York  city,  mail  bandits  recently  helped  them- 
selves to  registered  packages 
containing  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  got  away 
scot-free — as  the  mail  robbers 
usually  do.  Three  postal  super- 
intendents have  now  been  sus- 
pended in  consequence  of  that 
startling  crime — as  to  which 
Postmaster-General  Hays  con- 
fesses himself  uncertain 
"whether  it  was  an  inside  or 
outside  job." 

"When  robbers  haven't  any- 
thing else  to  do  they  amuse 
themselves  by  robbing  the 
mails,"  observes  the  Mil- 
waukee Leader.  The  same 
page  of  one  New  York  news- 
paper (November  9),  contains 
an  account  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  New  York  Post- 
Office  Department,  following 
the  million-dollar  robbery  in 
the  city,  followed  by  the  story 
of  the  looting  of  a  New  York 
Central  train  near  Paxton, 
Illinois.  Immediately  follow- 
ing this  story  a  dispatch  from 
Minneapolis  illustrates  the  ver- 
satility of  the  modern  high  way- 
man.  "Three  robbers,"  it 
reads,  "entered  the  Republic 
State  Bank,  drove  officials  and 
patrons  into  the  vault,  and  escaped  with  $15,000  in  cash.  They 
fled  in  an  automobile,  kept  in  readiness  by  a  fourth  bandit.  A 
few  days  later,  on  November  16,  to  quote  the  New  York  Tribune: 


Roy  Gardner,  one  of  the  most  notorious  and  daring  mail-train 
robbers  in  the  country,  who  in  the  last  nineteen  months  has 
committed  at  least  four  mail  robberies,  escaped  from  guards  on 
trains  three  times,  and  from  the  Federal  penitentiary  at  McNeil 
Island,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  last  September,  was  captured  here  last 
night,  in  another  robbery  attempt,  by  a  mail  clerk  who  took  the 
pistol  away  from  the  robber  when  ordered  to  throw  up  his  hands. 

Herman  Inderlied,  of  Phoenix,  who  is  six  feet  two  inches  tall 
and  weighs  215  pounds,  is  the  clerk  who  captured  the  desperado. 
Inderlied  was  alone  in  the  mail  car,  which  was  attached  to  an 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  train  in  the  station  due  to  depart 
lor  Los  Angeles.  Ten  minutes  before  the  time  of  departure  Gard- 
ner, masked  and  carrying  a  pistol,  entered  the  car  unobserved  by 
Interlied.  The  bandit  placed  his  pistol  against  the  clerk's  body 
and  ordered  him  to  throw  up  his  hands. 

Interlied  struck  his  assailant,  took  his  gun  away  from  him, 
knocked  him  down  and  sat  down  on  him,  shouting  for  help. 
Marine  guards  in  a  nearby  mail-car  rushed  to  his  aid. 

When  Gardner  was  taken  to  the  county  jail  he  gave  his  name 
as  K.  P.  Nelson,  of  Chicago,  and  warned  the  Sheriff  that  he  in- 
tended to  escape. 

He  admitted  his  identity  to-day  when  confronted  with  de- 
scriptions sent  out  at  the  time  of  his  last  escape.     He  will  he  sent 


MAIL  ROBBERS,  BEWARE  ! 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 
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pTULB  R  AN  S  EN 

M  .  ~M""X       -«  (Pronounced  Gul-BRAN -sen)  ■    ^       • 

\-J  Player-Piano 


©  G.-D.  Co.,  192' 


Oh!  Ridc-a-Cock-Horsc  to  Banbury  Cross,  th'  Gulbransen  Has  Made  a  Boy  of  the  Boss! 

Look  at  the  Joneses— Such  Fun  with  their  Gulbransen! 

If  you  knew  the  Joneses  you'd  know  why.  The 
merry  music  of  the  Gulbransen — the  delight  each 
of  them  takes  in  playing  it — here's  a  world  of  new 
fun  for  family  and  friends. 

Listen — mechanically  produced  music  is  pretty 
tame  compared  with  the  human  playing  anyone  can 
do  on  the  Gulbransen.  Listen — your  ear  tells  you  it 
is  real;  you  warm  up  to  it;  you  try  it  yourself — 
and  you  are  amazed. 

For  the  Gulbransen  is  not  a  "player-piano"  as 
you  have  known  them.  It  is  more  truthfully  a  piano 
you  learn  to  play  in  two  weeks  instead  of  two 
years.  Instruction  rolls  show  you  how  to  play  with 
every  form  of  musical  expression.  You'll  find  it  an 
ever-growing,  delightful  recreation;  an  unequalcd 
education  in  music. 

Nationally  Priced 

Gulbransen  Player-Piano*,  three  models  all  playable  by  hand  or  by  roll,  art- 
sold  at  the  same  prices  to  everybody,  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  freight 
and  war  tax  paid.  Price,  branded  in  the  back  of  each  instrument  at  the 
factor}',  includes  set  of  Gulbransen  instruction  rolls  and  our  authoritative 
book  on  home  entertaining  and  music  study  with  the  Gulbransen. 

White  House  Model  $700  ■  Country  Seat  Model  $600  ■  Suburban  Model  $495 

GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON  CO.,  CHICAGO 

Canadian  Distributors:  Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Co.,  79  Wellington  St..  West,  Toronto 


Gulbransen  Trade-Mark 


Get  Our  New  Book  of 
Player  Music  —  Free 

The  only  book  ever  published  show- 
ing the  complete  range  of  player-piano 
music  of  all  kinds.  This  book  is  so  clas- 
sified and  arranged  that  it  is  a  guide  to 
musical  education  for  any  player-piano 
owner.  Sent  free,  if  you  mail  us  the 
coupon  at  the  right. 

Did  you  know  the  wonderful  Gul- 
bransen Player  action  can  be  installed 
in  any  piano  (or  old  player-piano)  ? 
Yes,  grand  or  upright.  Check  coupon 
for  details. 

To  Gulbransen  Owners:  Keep  your 
Gulbransen  in  tune  -at  least  two  tun- 
ings a  year.    You'll  enjoy  it  more. 


Try  the  Gulbransen 
Onlv  Ten  Minutes 


At  our  dealer's  store  you  can  prove 
to  yourself  in  ten  minutes  that  the 
( ■  ulbransen  is  easy  for  you  to  play  well 
-  a  marvelous  instrument — positively 
fascinating.  The  coupon  below  brings 
you  dealer's  address  ana  full  information. 


Check  here  if  you  do  not  own  i — i 
any  piano  or  player-piano.  ' — I 

Check  here  if  you  want  informa- 
tion about  having  a  new  Gulbransen 
player  action  installed  in  your  i — i 


present  piano(or  player-piano). 

Write  your  name  and  address  in 
the  margin  below  and  mail  this  to 
Gulbransen-Dickinson  Co.,  Si30  W. 
Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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to  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  to  finish  serving  sentences  hanging  over 
him  when  he  escaped. 

At  the  prison  to-day  Gardner  held  his  hand  out  to  Inderlied 
and  said: 

•Yon  haven't  got  any  hard  feelings,  have  yon?" 

"I've  got  a  wife  and  child  at  home,"  Inderlied  replied. 

"So  have  I,"  responded  the  prisoner,  "and  if  yon  had  had  a 
gun  last  night  your  wife  would  have  been  a  widow  to-day.  1 
never  hurt  an  unarmed  man.  But  next  time  a  gun  is  stuck 
against  you.  you  put  up  your  hands — it  might  not  be  Roy  Gard- 
ner behind  the  gun." 

It  was  announced  that  Interlied  would  receive  a  reward  of 
$7,000  for  Gardner's  capture.  Of  this  $5,000  is  the  standing 
reward  offered  for  the  capture  of  any  person  attempting  to  rob 

the  mails,  and  $2,000  is  a 
special  reward  offered  for 
Gardner's  capture. 

The  Philadelphia  Record, 
looking  at  the  revival  of 
banditry  in  a  pessimist  ic 
frame  of  mind,  observes: 

Here  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  the  millennium.  We 
have  put  away  the  flowing 
bowl,  out  of  which  it  was 
represented  that  serpents 
wriggled.  We  have  closed 
the  saloons,  where  we  were 
told  nine-tenths  of  the 
crime  originated.  And 
what  kind  of  a  time  are 
we  having?  Murder  is  at 
least  as  rife  as  ever,  and 
probably  more  common. 
The  burglary  insurance 
companies  have  had  to 
raise  their  rates  two  or 
three  times  on  account  of 
t  he  increase  in  the  amount 
of  robberies.  And  after 
the  Postmaster -General 
had  armed  all  the  men 
who  handle  the  mails, 
and  encouraged  them  to 
shoot,  the  number  of  mail 
necessary  to  put  marines  on 
?     Possibly  we  have  taken  the 
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CONVICTED  OF  MAIL 
ROBBERY. 

"Big  Tim"  Murphy,  a  Chicago  labor 
leader,  has  lately  been  found  guilty 
of  complicity  in  the  $100,000  mail 
robbery  which  took  place  at  Pullman, 
Illinois,   last    summer. 


robberies  has  increased  until  it  is 
all  mail-cars.     What  is  the  matter 
wrong  road  to  the  millennium. 


A  less  sweeping  explanation  is  given  by  the  Indianapolis 
Indiana  Daily  Times,  which  thus  follows  the  history  or'  mail- 
robbing  in  this  country: 

Throughout  a  long  period  of  years  the  nation  succeeded  in 
protecting  its  mails  from  marauders  through  the  prestige  of  the 
( rovernment  which  had  been  built  up  in  the  early  days  when  mails 
were  carried  through  dangerous  territory  by  pioneers  who  were  as 
edy  with  their  weapons  and  as  determined  as  any  of  the 
lawless. 

As  civilization  extended  its  borders  the  carrying  of  the  mails 
became  less  hazardous  and  tli-  mail  service  invited  into  itself  men 
whose  training  was  less  hardy  Concurrently,  preparations  for 
the  defense  for  the  mails  grew  less  thorough  and  safety  was 
measured  in  a  way  by  the  reputation  the  Government  had  for 
swiftly  punishing  those  persons  who  interfered  with  the  post-office 
functions. 

Gradually  the  post-office  authorities  and  the  Federal  courts 
were  submerged  in  the  handling  of  law  \  iolations  of  lesser  impor- 
tance than  mail  robberies  and  the  popular  estimate  of  their  effi- 
ciency was  weakened. 

Ten  years  ago  a  criminal  hesitated  to  violate  a  Federal  statute, 

while  he  had  little  compunction  aboul  trespassing  on  State  laws 

He  believed,  and  had  good  grounds  to  believe,  that  he  could  not 
with  impunity  risk  offending  the(  lovernment.  To-day.  he  knows 
that  then-  is  less  likelihood  of  swifl  punkhmenl  for  violation  of 
Federal  laws,  and  in  his  desperation  he  is  willing  to  "lake  a 
chance"  againsl  the  Federal  authorities  as  well  as  those  of  the 
States. 

The  result  is  a  large  number  of  mail  robberies  which  have 
reached  such  serious  proportions  as  to  justify  consideration  by 

the  ( 'ahinet  of  the  I   nited  Stat. 

United  States  mails  must  be  protected  at  all  costs. 
No  longer  does  it  appear  thai   thej   are  exempt  from  raids 
merely  because  they  are  United  States  mails. 


The  situation  calls  for  drastic  steps,  not  only  to  guard  the  mails, 
but  also  to  make  it  apparent  to  those  who  are  lawlessly  inclined 
that  the  United  States  will  never  falter  in  its  efforts  to  bring  swift 
and  summary  punishment  on  those  who  do  not  respect  its 
insignias. 

A  writer  in  the  Xew  York  Times,  taking  a  more  general  view, 
observes: 

Now  we  have  with  us  days  to  match  those  of  the  robber  barons 
and  of  the  Dick  Turpins  and  the  beady-eyed  Bedouins,  who  lay 
in  wait  for  the  rich  caravans  from  Sarmaeand.  The  recent  order 
of  Postmaster-General  Hays,  which  last  week  placed  armed 
marines  in  charge  of  the  trucks  carrying  registered  mail,  brings 
back  vividly  the  days  of 
pirates  and  buccaneers 
and  knights  of  the  road. 
It  is  one  of  the  anomalies 
of  this  present-day  civili- 
zation that  despite  the 
millions  of  dollars  spent 
in  the  policing  of  a  city 
like  New  York,  a  wagon 
should  be  held  up  within 
the  traditional  stone's- 
tlu'ow  of  a  police  station 
and  more  than  $1,000,000 
worth  of  securities  taken 
from  the  care  of  the 
drivers  by  bandits.  The 
mail-wagon  robbery  of 
the  night  of  October  24  in 
the  streets  of  the  Metrop- 
olis, which  has  resulted 
in  an  offer  of  $20,000  for 
the  arrest  of  the  four 
criminals  and  the  issuing 
of  a  four-page  circular 
describing  the  valuable 
securities  taken,  was  the 
largest  which  has  been 
reported  in  recent  years. 

Crime  waves  of  this 
kind  have  come  and  gone, 
and  this  one  has  risen 
higher.no  doubt,  because 
of  the  general  slackness 
of  morals    which     seems 

always  to  come  in  the  Avake  of  war.  The  same  conditions  obtain 
practically  in  even  the  more  well-ordered  parts  of  Europe,  while 
the  situation  in  some  of  our  Manhattan  streets  is  not  unlike  that 
which  has  overspread  darkest  Russia.  Despite  the  presence  of 
the  uniformed  police  force,  and  of  detectives  innumerable  in  our 
large  cities,  and  of  nattily  upholstered  and  holstered  mounted 
police  in  the  country,  both  the  Federal  Government  and  private 
owners  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  their  own  efforts  to  keep 
their  trucks  from  being  looted  by  the  modern  brigands  which 
infest  metropolitan  streets  and  country  crossroads. 

At  a  conference  last  Thursday  (November  10),  attended  by 
Postmaster  Morgan  and  Chief  Inspector  W,  E.  Cochran,  the 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  safe  conduct  of  mail  through 
the  streets  of  New  York  in  these  piping  times  of  peace. 

Sixty-five  marines  from  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  are  now  on 
duty  with  the  mail  trucks,  and  before  long  at  least  two  hundred 
will  be  in  this  warlike  duty.  Orders  have  been  given  for  many 
steel-clad  trucks,  which  will  be  heavily  armored,  enough,  at  least, 
to  deflect  ordinary  revolver  bullets.  These  vehicles  will  supplant 
i  he  present  open-work  trucks  of  loose  wire,  which  resemble  circus 
cages.  The  new  type  of  truck  is  to  be  provided  with  suitable 
loopholes,  or  apertures  much  like  those  which  were  put  in  I  he 
walls  of  the  tanks  which  used  to  crawl  over  the  enemy  trenches 
and  spread  t<  rror  and  machine-gun  bullets  on  every  hand.  Within 
each  truck  will  be  a  marine  armed  with  rifle,  and  also  with  re- 
olver,  and  as  partner  he  will  have  a  clerk  equipped  with  a  sawed- 
olT  pump  shotgun,  which  is  just  about  as  good  at  short  range  as 
a  machine-gun,  as  tar  as  execution  is  concerned.  On  the  front 
seat  of  the  present    trucks,  as  there  will  be  in  the  armored  ones, 

supposed  lo  be  ready  next  week,  will  be  another  armed  marine, 

silling  beside  a  chauffeur  who  can  also  reach  for  a  revolver  if  he 
needs  it.  1 1  is  planned  to  have  a  si  eel  shield  on  either  side  of  the 
seal,  which  can  he  brought  into  use  in  double-quick  lime  if  il  is 

needed. 

By  this  arrangement,  remarks  the  writer,  the  United  Stales 
mail  will  have  fairly  good  protection  from  the  local  gunmen  and 
thugs  as  they  go  through  the  Streets  of  (he  largest  st  rongholil  of 
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CAPTURED  AS  HE  TRIED 
TO  ROB. 

Roy  Gardner,  who  is  charged  with 
committing  at  least  four  mail  rob- 
beries in  the  last  nineteen  months, 
succumbed  to  the  bare  fists  of  Her- 
man Inderlied,  a  mail  clerk. 


i 
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'Tainted for  tlif 

Steinway 

Collection 

by  J^QWjeth 


STEINWAY 

THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


ON  the  26th  of  March,  1 827,  died  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven,  of  whom  it  has  been  said 
that  he  was  the  greatest  of  all  musicians. 
A  generation  later  was  born  the  Steinway  Piano, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
pianofortes.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  greatest 
master  could  not  himself  have  played  upon  the 
greatest  instrument — that  these  two  could  not 
have  been  born  together!  De  Pachmann  once 
said:  "If  Beethoven  could  hear  his  compositions 
played  upon  a  Steinway,  he  would  not  know 
such  beauty  for  his  own.    Tears  of  joy  would 


flow  from  his  eyes  and  run  down  his  cheeks." 
Though  the  Steinway  was  denied  Beethoven,  it 
was  here  in  time  for  Liszt,  for  Wagner,  for 
Rubinstein.  And  today,  a  still  greater  Steinway 
than  these  great  men  knew,  responds  to  the  touch 
of  Paderewski,  Rachmaninoff,  Hofmann,  and 
their  brilliant  contemporaries.  Such,  in  fact,  are 
the  fortunes  of  time,  that  today  this  Instrument 
of  the  Immortals,  this  piano  more  perfect  than 
any  Beethoven  ever  dreamed  of,  can  be  possessed 
and  played  and  cherished  not  only  by  the  few 
who  are  the  masters  of  music,  but  by  the  many 
who  are  its  lovers. 


Sleinway  6r  Sons  and  their  dealers  have  made  it  conveniently  possible  for  music  lovers  to  on>n  a  Sicinrva};. 
Prices:  $875  and  up,  plus  freight  at  points  distant  from  /Ven>  York. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,   109  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 
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Ever- welcome  Gifts! 


Tea   Ball   Tea 

Pot    No.    10473 

6  Cups,  Nickel 

Plated,    $6.00 


Range-  ty  pe  Fer- 
colator    No.   9193 
8  cups.  Aluminum, 
$7.25.     Other   sizes, 
$6.25  to  $8.25 


Traveler's    Iron 

No.  1423, 

$6.25  <3-lb.) 


Grill  No.  1400 
$12.50 


Electric  Percolator  Set 

No.    130930,    $46.40 

Others  $23.75  up 

Ma 


Carafe 

No.  320,  $8.00. 

Others  $7.50  up 


GIFTS  that  are  useful  as 
well  as  attractive  are  the 
ones  most  heartily  appreciated. 
What  woman  would  not  be 
delighted  with  a  gleaming, 
graceful,  Manning -Bowman 
reversible  electric  toaster?  Or 
a  shining  electric  traveling  iron 
— so  light  in  weight  it  could  be 
carried  wherever  she  might  go! 

A  Manning-Bowman  gift  is 
always  in  good  taste — whether 
you  choose  a  percolator,  either 
electric  or  range-type,  an  electric 
grill,  chafing  dish,  casserole  or 
any  of  the  famous  Hotakold 
bottles,  jug  sets  or  carafes. 

All  Manning-Bowman  articles 
are  good-looking  and  durably 
constructed.  They  will  give 
you  absolutely  satisfactory  and 
dependable  service. 

For  sale  at  electric  shops, 
department  and  hardware  stores, 
jewelers  and  novelty  shops. 
Write  us  for  further  information 
and  booklet  "K-2." 


9rteans 


JJ3est 


Genuine— made  under 
original  Berger  patent 


Food 
Jars 
$2.75  to 
$6.00 


Bottle 

No.  113 

Pint,  $3.50 

No.  123 
Quart 
$5.00 


Pint  Boudoir  Set  No.  151. 
Nickel  Plated,  $9.25.  In 
enameled  colors  and  dec- 
orated. $11.25  up 


Electric  Reversible 
Toaster  No.  1225,  $8  00 


Electric  Pot 

Percolator  No.  11893, 

$17.00.     Others, 

$10.00  up 


aiming-    Quality 

We 


owman 


MANNING,   BOWMAN    &    CO.,   Meriden,   Conn. 

Makers  of  Household  and  Table  Appointments  in  Nickel  Plate, 
Silver  Plate,  Copper  and  Aluminum 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


civilization  in  the  world.  The  truck  will 
be  locked  fore  and  aft,  and  those  within 
can  make  a  strong  defense,  at  least  until 
the  police  reserves  are  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  the  firing-,  or  the  garrison  at 
Governors  Island  called  on  for  relief. 
Other  antibandit  plans  are  afoot: 

Wall  Street  is  taking  heed  how  it  sends 
its  stock  certificates,  its  silver  and  gold 
about  the  city.  There  are  revolvers  bandy 
for  the  employees  who  escort  the  securities 
to  the  safety  deposit  vaults.  Not  long  ago 
when  the  New  York  Trust  Companjr  trans- 
ferred its  assets  to  a  new  office,  it  used 
heavy  trucks  with  convoys  of  armed  guards 
and  an  escort  of  police.  It  is  said  that 
sharpshooters  were  stationed  near  at  hand, 
to  pick  off  any  bandits  who  might  suddenly 
appear  upon  the  scene.  This  was  not  in 
the  war  zone,  but  in  the  heart  of  a  city 
declared  by'the  present  Administration  to 
be  the  best  governed  in  the  world.  Leading 
banks  also  have  arrangements  for  releasing 
tear  gas,  turning  loose  machine-guns,  or 
deluging  maurauders  with  hot  steam,  if 
the  emergency  comes.  The  Subtreasury  is 
under  the  vigilant  watch  of  armed  men, 
and  when  its  riches  are  sent  out  into  the 
world  they  are  attended  by  expert  revolver 
marksmen  mounted  on  motorcycles. 

The  companies  and  firms  which  belong 
to  the  Silk  Association  of  the  United  States 
are  not  taking  any  chances.  They  put  their 
bales  in  heavy  trucks,  which  are  provided 
with  steel  wire  doors  at  both  front  and 
back.  Some  of  these  trucks  also  have  steps 
which  can  be  drawn  up  and  liidden  when 
they  are  in  transit.  The  drivers  and  their 
helpers  are  armed.  They  have  special  per- 
mits from  the  authorities  for  the  carrying 
of  revolvers.  As  the  trucks  are  driven 
through  city  streets,  and  for  the  most  part 
along  highways  which  lie  through  thickly 
populated  regions,  they  seem  to  belong  to 
the  age  of  licensed  violence  rather  than  to 
this  one  of  high-pressure  civilization.  Italy 
in  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  when  dukes 
and  petty  princes  were  attended  by  bands 
of  well-groomed  murderers,  might  have 
produced  creaking  wains  of  silken  bales 
which  had  to  be  so  guarded,  but  there  are 
police  in  New  Jersey  and  other  States 
through  which  such  processions  pass  in 
these  days. 

There  is  a  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
motor-truck  express  company  which  has 
canied  the  convoy  system  of  transporting 
valuable  goods  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 
Sometimes  the  large  manufacturers,  who 
want  to  keep  their  goods  safe,  send  two  or 
even  three  motor  trucks  in  company. 
Several  manufacturers  may  even  combine  to 

make  up  :•   caravan   which   is  in  charge  of 

armod  guards.  The  express  company  in 
quest  ion  goes  further  than  that,  for  it  makes 
up  a  caravan  or  train  of  six  or  seven  heavily 
laden  motor  trucks  and  starts  them  out  to 
Philadelphia  in  a  procession.  It  would  be 
a  foolhardy  bunch  of  bandits  who  would 
essay  to  capture  such  an  argosy  of  the 
land  as  this,  for  each  driver  is  well  armed. 
The  trucks  are  of  about  the  same  power,  and, 
therefore,  can  be  kept  at  approximately 
the  same  speed.  Playing  around  them, 
sometimes  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  morel 
often  bringing  up  the  rear,  is  a  swift  run- 
.i  1m, ut  In  which  are  several  guards  armed 
with  plenty  of  revolvers  and  a  short-bar- 
reled shotgun  or  so  for  good  measure.    This 


caravan,  proceeding  on  its  way,  either  by 
day  or  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a  great  baggage  train 
attached  to  an  army. 


HOW  LIEUTENANT  MACREADY  KEPT 
FIT— EIGHT  MILES  UP. 

AT  AN  altitude  of  eight  miles,  which  was 
that  attained  by  Lieutenant  Macready 
in  his  record-breaking  aeroplane  flight  in 
September,  there  is  very  little  oxygen — 
only  about  one-fourth  the  amount  at  the 
earth's  surface,  and  the  cold  is  intense. 
Mere  existence  in  this  thin,  icy  air  is  a 
feat,  without  counting  the  ascent  as  a  trial 
of  skill.  The  power  of  adjustment  to  these 
greatly  altered  conditions,  which  a  record- 
breaker  must  have,  and  which  all  aviators 
do  not  possess,  interests  medical  men 
especially,  we  are  told  in  an  editorial  by 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation  (Chicago).  Without  the  estab- 
lishment of  "a  .physiologically  endurable 
environment,"  which  is  the  fruit  of  various 
successful  inventions,  the  most  daring  and 
skilful  bird-man  could  not  hope  to  reach 
altitudes  that  have  now  been  surmounted, 
and  will  ultimately,  no  doubt,  be  far  sur- 
passed, writes  the  editor: 

To  the  medically  trained  who  bears  in 
mind  the  limitations  of  the  human  machine 
at  high  altitudes,  these  aeroplane  records 
awaken  appreciation  of  scientific  acumen 
and  technical  ingenuity  in  overcoming  the 
handicaps  which  unaided  nature  has  placed 
upon  man  as  a  flying  animal.  High 
altitudes  or  low  barometric  pressure  are 
well  known  to  interfere  with  physiologic 
functions.  What  is  true  of  mountain  sick- 
ness is  equally  applicable  to  the  other  more 
modern  forms  of  altitude  sickness  which 
the  balloon  and  subsequently  the  aeroplane 
brought  into  scientific  prominence. 

The  experts  of  the  Medical  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  War  Department's  Air 
Service  have  pointed  out  that  men  differ 
greatly  in  their  power  of  adjustment  to 
changes  of  environment.  Hence,  it  is  found 
that  mountain  sickness  befalls  some  indi- 
viduals at  a  lower,  others  at  a  higher  alti- 
tude ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  no  one  who 
proceeds  beyond  a  certain  elevation — 
the  critical  line  for  him — escapes  the  mala- 
dy. An  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  or  even 
less,  might  provoke  it  in  some;  others  may 
escape  the  symptoms  up  to  14,000  feet, 
while  only  a  very  few,  possest  of  unusual 
resisting  power,  can  without  much  distress 
venture  upward  to  19,000  feet.  At  a  height 
of  six  miles  the  content  of  oxygen  in  the  air 
has  been  reduced  from  approximately  21  per 
cent,  found  at  sea  level  to  6  per  cent. ;  at  a 
height  of  eight  miles,  reached  by  Macready, 
it  must  be  less  than  5  per  cent.  The  breath- 
ing of  an  atmosphere  containing  only  10 
per  cent,  of  oxygen,  equivalent  to  an  alti- 
tude of  19,400  feet,  is  a  venture  which 
only  a  few  possest  of  unusual  resisting 
power  can  undertake  with  any  hope  of 
success. 

These  facts  attest  the  physiologic  signifi- 
cance of  the  devices  which  have  been  per- 
fected to  supply  oxygen  successfully  in  the 
flights  at  great  altitudes.  In  addition  to  the 
respiratory  problems  are  the  perhaps  Less 
formidable,  but  nevertheless  immediate 
needs  of  conserving  body  temperature  in  the 
cold  environment  of  the  higher  atmosphere. 
In  this  respect,  too,  the  difficulties  have 
been  overcome. 
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The  Iron  Food 
for  Vitality 


Free 


We'll  send  a 
free  book  of  ioo 
uscious  rai>in 
recipes  to  any- 
one who  mails 
coupon  below. 


At  Christmas, 
Course 


of 


Delicious  cluster  raisins  are  a 
part  of  real  Christmas  dinner — 
a  healthful  and  delightful  custom 
thai  should  be  extended  through- 
out the  vear. 


The  Ever-ready  Dessert 

for  Busy  Days 

or  when  you  forget  to  make  one 

T^EEP  cluster  raisins  always  in  the  house. 
-^-^-  ready  to  serve  on  a  moment's  notice.  As  a 
luscious  dessert  when  you  haven't  time  to  prepare 
one,  or  when  you  simply  forget  dessert. 

You  never  hear  "What,  no  dessert?''''  when 
you  are  so  protected.  There's  never  that  em- 
barrassment. 

The  fact  is,  you'll  serve  these  clusters  more 
often  on  request  than  in  emergencies.  For  the 
taste  for  these  delicious  fruit-meats  was  developed 
back  in  girl-and-boyhood  days. 

And  everybody  likes  them.  Try  and  see.  Put 
a  bowl  on  your  table  and  see  how  soon  they  go. 
Let  that  be  proof. 

Raisins  ire  also  a  health  food,  the  result  ol 
their  rich  iron  content.  The  system  needs  but  a 
small  bit  of  iron  daily,  yet  that  need  is  vital. 

Men  need  iron  for  vitality  and  that  lasting 
energy  which  enables  them  to  forge  ahead  in 
business.  Your  helpmate  burns  up  energy  each 
day.  You  can  replace  it  through  the  food  you 
choose  for  him.  He'll  welcome  it  in  luscious 
cluster  raisins. 

SUN-MAID   RAISINS 

Seeded  {seeds  removed) ;  Seedless  (grown 
without  seeds) ;  Clusters  (on  the  stem).  At 
all  dealers.     Insist  on  Sun-Maid  brand. 

100  Recipes  Sent  Free 

We've  prepared  a  valuable  book  of  raisin  recipes,  which 
we  will  send  to  any  woman  free  on  request.  All  are  tested 
so  they're  sure  to  work. 

Learn  through  this  book,  the  many  ways  to  use  nutritious, 
healthful  raisins. 

Always  ask  for  Sun-Maid  Raisins,  made  from  California's 
finest  table  grapes. 

Raisins  are  30%  cheaper  than  formerly — see  that  you  get 
plenty  in  your  foods. 

California  Associated  Raisin  Co. 

Membership  13,000  Growers 

l)i  it.   \-i;i:.  Fresno,  California 

I  CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  SEND  IT 

-  California  Associated  Raisin  Co. 
Dbpt.  A-1313,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  your  free  book,  "Sun-Maid  Recipes. 

-  Name 

I  Street  

J  City ..  State 


The  "Iron  Dish"  ior 
Breakfast 

One  may  get  his  or  her  iron 
daily    also    in   stewed   raisins — - 
served  as  a  breakfast  dish, 
plain,  with  cream  or  with  oatmeal 
or  with  dry  cereals  and  cream. 

Try    this    delicious    breakfast 
fruit  and  you'll  have  it  every  day. 
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REVIEWS  -OF-NEW-BOOKS 


THE  AMORIST  IN  SPITE  OF  HIMSELF 

WITH  its  scenes  laid  partly  in 
the"  Black  Country  "—the  English 
mining  district — and  partly  in  the  farm 
lands  which  lie  along  the  onee  turbulent 
Welsh  border.  Mr.  Francis  Brett  Young's 
new  novel  "The  Black  Diamond"  (Dutton. 
$2.00)  portrays  several  phases  of.  the  life  of 
an  English  laborer.  Born  on  the  edge  of  a 
colliery,  there  where:  "The  pit-mound 
stands  up  black,  and  over  beyond  the  Stour 
valley  a  desert  of  blackness  stretches  west- 
ward, with  smokestacks  thronging  thick 
as  masts  of  shipping  in  a  harbor."  Abner 
Fellows,  the  son  of  a  miner,  looked  forward 
to  becoming  a  miner  himself  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Yet  he  disliked  the  underground 
work,  and  when  his  football  successes 
brought  him  the  favor  of  the  chief  clerk  at 
the  nearby  iron-works,  he  was  glad  enough 
to  leave  the  mine.  But  when  he  refused  an 
offer  of  ten  pounds,  a  bribe  to  let  the  other 
side  win  in  the  next  contest,  he  lost  the  easy 
job  which  had  been  his  and  went  back  to 
the  mine. 

He  had  to  go  back,  for  the  money  he 
earned  was  urgently  needed.  His  own 
mother  had  died  when  he  was  very  little, 
and  his  father,  John  Fellows,  had  married 
again.  The  second  wife,  Alice,  was  a  girl 
but  little  older  than  Abner  himself.  An 
accident  at  the  mine  sent  his  father  to  the 
hospital,  and  he  was  obliged  to  support 
Alice  and  his  little  half-brother.  Trouble 
soon  began.  Youth  turns  toward  youth, 
and  Alice  found  Abner  far  more  companion- 
able than  the  middle-aged,  drunken  hus- 
band of  whom  she  was  more  than  a  little 
afraid.  But  their  relations  were  innocent 
enough,  and  if  Abner  had  not  won  a  brooch 
at  a  shooting  match  and  given  it  to  Alice, 
everything  would  have  been  all  right.  But 
John  Fellows  came  home  drunk  one  night, 
saw  the  brooch,  and  put  the  worst  possible 
interpretation  on  the  affair.  In  his 
drunken  fury  he  would  have  killed  Alice  if 
Abner  had  not  knocked  him  senseless. 
Then  there  was  nothing  for  Abner  to  do 
but  leave  his  home.  He  had  long  been 
restless;  he  had  fairly  ached  for  liberty, 
hut  now:  "He  did  not  know  which  way  to 
turn;  he  was  dazed  by  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  freedom  so  long  and  so  patiently 
awaited  had  come  to  him.  In  the  be- 
wilderment of  the  moment  he  could  scarcely 
i  realize  that  it  was  sweet."  And  he 
was  destined  to  keep  ii  bul  a  very  little 
while. 

After  various  adventures  on  the  road, 
Abner  got  a  job  at  Mainstone,  on  the 
Welsh  border,  where  they  were  putting  in 
water-works.  There  he  met  and  look  an 
immediate  liking  to  young  George  Malpas. 
who  offered  him  a  lodging'al  Wolfpits,  the 
bouse  when-  he  lived  with  his  pretty 
young  wife  Mary  and  their  two  small 
children.  For  a  while,  Abner  was  eon- 
tented.  Then  he  began  to  spend  his 
•    eninge     with     George    al     tin-     Pound 

House,  a   mail,      tavern  where  there  was  a 

pretty  barmaid,  Susie  Hind.  He  also  took 
to  poaching,  partly  for  love  of  excitement, 

and    this   and    hi-   affair   with   Susie   earned 

him  the  enmity  of  Badger,  the  game- 
keeper. One  night,  win  ii  they  were  all 
more  or  Lest  intoxicated,  a  drunken  Irish- 
man's insults  Btarted  a  light  which  ended 
when  George  Malpas  and  the  policeman, 

Bfl    bard,  fell  to  the  floor  together,   Malpas 


on  top.  Bastard  did  not  get  up  again.  He 
had  struck  his  head  violently  on  the  stone 
floor.     He  was  dead. 

Malpas  was  arrested,  charged  with  man- 
slaughter, convicted,  and  sent  to  prison. 
Abner  offered  to  remain  at  Wolfpits,  to 
care  for  the  young  wife  Malpas  had  de- 
ceived and  neglected,  and  for  the  two 
children.  Malpas  declared:  "By  God, 
you're  the  onlv  pal  I've  got  that  I  can 
trust!" 

So  for  the  second  time  in  his  life  Abner 
Fellows  found  himself  responsible  for 
another  man's  family.  He  did  odd  jobs 
about  the  house,  played  with  the  children, 
and  gave  Mary  all  but  a  few  shillings  of  his 
wages.  And  before  many  Aveeks  had  gone 
by  tongues  began  to  wag.  George's 
mother,  old  Mrs.  Malpas,  hated  Mary, 
and  blamed  her  for  all  his  shortcomings. 
She  began  the  gossip,  and  others  quickly 
took  it  up,  including  the  vicar  and  the 
\iear's  wife,  who  were  angry  with  Mary 
because  she  refused  to  take  a  position  they 
offered  her,  and  send  her  children  to  th« 
workhouse.  Things  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  Abner  lost  his  job,  and  when  he 
found  another,  the  daughter  of  his  em- 
ployer, a  farmer,  fell  in  love  with  him.  He 
cared  nothing  for  her,  but  one  evening  she 
cried,  and  he  kissed  her.  Those  kisses  cost 
him  his  place.  The  story  regarding  himself 
and  George  Malpas's  wife  was  common 
property  now,  and  he  was  boycotted. 

It  reached  their  ears  at  last,  and  they 
realized  that  there  was  this  much  truth  in 
it;  they  were  in  love  with  each  other.  They 
planned  to  run  away  together,  and  then, 
on  the  very  evening  they  made  their  plan, 
word  came  that  George  had  been  released, 
and  woidd  soon  be  home.  It  was,  Abner 
thought,  "Like  a  warning!"  And  so  it 
presently  happened  that  for  the  second 
time  in  his  life  he  stood  looking  at  a  man 
who  lay  senseless  on  the  floor,  and  heard  a 
woman  sobbing.  And  for  the  second  time 
in  his  life  the  bonds  that  had  held  him 
to  one  place  were  broken,  and  he  went  out 
into  the  night,  alone.  "He  was  conscious 
of  a  strange  physical  lightness,  as  though  a 
material  load  had  slipped  from  his 
shoulders."  And  again,  his  freedom  did  not 
last  long.  When  we  leave  him,  he  is  on  the 
verge  of  being  subjected  to  a  new  and  very 
different  form  of  discipline.  He  had 
wanted  to  be  free;  again  and  again  he  had 
felt:  "The  restlessness  with  which  his 
spirit  was  so  familiar;  the  desire  that  had 
come  over  him  in  fierce  gusts  ever  since  the 
days  of  his  childhood,  the  will  to  be  free, 
to  cul  all  coils  and  launch  oilt  into  the  life 
to  which  he  had  a  right.  *  *  *  Breaking 
(hh'  from  Mawne  and  reaching  out  over 
these  hills,  he  had  merely  passed  from  one 
prison  to  another."  And  always,  in  one 
way  or  another,"  a  woman  had  been  at  the 
bottom  of  his  slavery."  lie  was  attractive 
to  women;  and  that  attractiveness  was  his 
undoing. 

The  book  has  in  il  little  of  the  mystical 
element  one  linds  in  so  much  of  this  author's 
WOrk.  It  is  a  little  too  long,  but  it  is 
inn  resting,  and   its   people  are  real,   il'   not 

especially    likable.      Liquor    Hows    freelj 

through  its  pages,  and  is  the  cause  of  much 

of  the  trouble,  both  in  the  Black  Country 
where:     "Even     tho    the     fires    of     the 

furnaces    and    factories    had    been    banked 
down  for  Ihe  holidays  they  could  still  smell 


the  heat  which  had  scorched  and  blackened 
this  volcanic  country  on  every  side,"  or  out 
on  those  Welsh  borders  where:  "With  a 
sudden  fervor  unknown  in  more  temperate 
climes,  spring  came.  The  sloes  were 
sprayed  Avith  light;  the  hue  of  haAvthorn 
twigs  paled;  in  the  space  of  a  single  week 
the  whole  earth  broke  in  a  green  flame." 


PURSUED  BY  ONE'S  PAST 

IT  is  hard,  when  one  has  made  a  position 
for  oneself  in  the  business  and  social 
Avorld,  accumulated  a  good  deal  of  money 
and  occupies  a  public  position,  to  have  a 
man  turn  up  who  is  cognizant  of  certain 
actions  in  one's  past  that  would  best  be  for- 
gotten. Yet  that  is  the  situation  in  Avhich 
Mr.  Cotherstone  of  Highmarket  finds  him- 
self AA'hen  his  new  tenant,  one  Kitely,  drops 
in  to  the  office  of  Mallalieu  and  Cother- 
stone, Builders  and  Contractors,  to  pay  his 
rent. 

For  twenty-fh-e  years  the  firm  had  been 
doing  business  in  Highmarket  and  had  won 
the  respect  of  the  inhabitants,  so  much  so 
that  Mallalieu  is  Mayor  of  the  tOAvn  and 
Cotherstone  is  the  Borough  Treasurer. 
Their  past  seemed  safely  hidden  and  in  no 
danger  of  being  revealed  that  afternoon 
Avhen  Mr.  Kitely  stopped  in.  Kitely  is  a 
retired  detective;  on  first  seeing  Cother- 
stone, the  face  of  the  contractor  had 
seemed  familiar,  but  it  was  not  until  a  day 
or  tAvo  later  that  he  remembered  haAing 
seen  his  landlord  thirty  years  before  when 
he  was  being  tried  at  the  assizes  in  Wil- 
chester  Avith  his  present  partner  for  em- 
bezzling the  funds  of  a  building  society  of 
AArhich  they  were  treasurer  and  secretary. 
The  opportunity  for  blackmail  is  too  good 
to  be  lost;  the  firm  is  prosperous,  and 
Cotherstone's  only  child  is  engaged  to  a 
promising  young  man;  naturally  a  father 
Avould  pay  hea\ily  to  insure  his  daughter's 
happiness,  and  so  Kitely  suggests  to  Cother- 
stone that  he  and  his  partner  should  confer 
together  and  make  him  an  offer  for  his 
silence.  He  will  come  to  the  office  the  next 
day  and  hear  what  they  have  to  say.  That 
night,  about  ten  o'clock,  Kitely  is  found 
dead  in  the  woods  near  Cotherstone's 
house,  strangled  by  a  piece  of  cord  draAvn 
tightly  about  his  neck. 

There  is  a  young  barrister  staying  in  the 
town  named  Brereton,  who  becomes  in- 
terested in  the  case  and  devotes  himself  to 
the  discovery  of  the  murderer.  No  one 
knoAvs  of  the  hold  Kitely  had  over  Messrs. 
Mallalieu  and  Cotherstone,  but  certain 
facts  that  come  to  light  cause  Brereton  to 
wonder  Avhere  those  tAvo  gentlemen  Avere 
at  the  time  Kitely  Avas  killed.  Then  the 
cord  is  traced  to  the  house  of  a  mysterious 
character  in  the  neighborhood,  named 
llarborough  avIio,  tho  he  denies  any 
knowledge  of  the  murder,  declines  to  say 
Avhere  he  Avas  at  that  time  and  is  arrested 
and  held  for  examination.  Further  sus- 
picion is  attached  to  him  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  known  to  have  been  in  the  bank 
when  Kitely  was  drawing  out  money  on 
the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  and  more  than 

twenty  pounds  is  found  upon  him  after  his 

arrest.  Kitely  had  a  queer  old  house- 
keeper,  Miss  Pett,  avIio  is  examined,  and 

Brereton,  who  has  undertaken  to  defend 
llarborough.  begins  to  think  there  are  sus- 
picious circumstances  connected  with  her. 
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Break  down  that  wall  between  you  and  your  boy! 

That  baby  whose  first  smile  was  directly  into  enthusiasms  builds  the  wall  higher  and  thicker. 

your  eyes,  that  toddler  who  took  his  first  steps  _.                 .                  .  ._        _  „,     ,       , 

with  his  little  hand  gripped  round  your  fingers,  Between  the  ages  of  1C I  and  20  what  boys  most 

is  he  growing  away  from  you?  n,eed    «   association   with    fellows   and   men   of 

°            °         J             J  strong  character,  who  understand  them  and  whom 

It  is  natural  that  he  should  outgrow  his  first  they  understand.     They  need  to  work  with  them 

complete  reliance  on  your  care  and  love.     You  and  play  with  them,  seeing  the  real  world  as  it  is, 

and  his  teachers  are  constantly  urging  him  to  meeting    experiences    and    boy-adventures    with 

think  for  himself.  More  and  more  he  is  weighing,  them,  learning  the  right  way  to  think  and  the 

judging,    making    his    own    conclusions.      Each  right  way  to  act. 
careless   rebuff   to   his  natural   and  spontaneous 

spirit  of  investigation  cautions  him  to  build  a  This  is  the  companionship   that  more  than  a 

wall  of  reserve  against  ridicule.    Each  misunder-  half  million  boys  are  finding  and  being  developed 

standing    of   his    dreams,    his    schemes   and    his  by  in 

AmerkmBoy 

"The  Biggest,  Brightest,  Best  Magazine  for  Boys  in  All  the  World" 

It  is  edited  by  men  who  have  never  lost  their  Your  boy's  feet  are  already  on  the  road  leading 
understanding  of  the  boy  heart.  Its  stories  teach  to  somewhere.  THE  AMERICAN  BOY  will  easily 
a  boy  to  know  himself  and  trust  himself,  to  persuade  him  to  walk  with  you,  while  he  gains 
understand  motives,  principles,  temptations,  to  the  poise  and  stature  of  a  man. 
know  courage  and  to  use  it,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  clean  and  ignoble  and  to  choose  the  Right  now  you  are  facing  the  Christmas  season, 
clean,  to  understand  the  virtue  of  unselfishness  What  an  opportunity  to  break  down  the  wall  that 
and  to  practice  it.  separates  you  and  your  boy.    Make  him  a  present 

i?n^t,   -,„,*   „~~.„  „<.„..      :„         -4.4.        *.     i  «.  u  of  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  AMERICAN  BOY. 

Each  and  every  story  is  written  to  let  boys  xr     mi                    i                              .   .«    . 

r„ i  u              ui  ~,       a  -4.  a.       u      j.1.        -l.  You  11  never  make  an  investment  that  will  pay 

face  a  real  boy-problem  and  it  teaches  them  how  ,,           j     -j      j                         j        j^j- 

i  _  r  it          _:ii           4.        j       i                r~,  such  large  dividends  in  increased  understanding 

a  regular  fellow  will  meet  and  solve  it.     There  u               u-          j                          4.u  4       n  -u  ■       u- 

:„  «   4.u-                  u       u      4.  t^t-.  Aif^T^.HDAv  between  him  and  you,  nor  one  that  will  bring  him 

is  nothing  preachy  about  THE  AMERICAN  BOY.  ,               r            •            •              4. 

/Tt        u         j     u  /             t_-       i\    rm         ■         .1  •  more  hours  of  genuine  enioyment. 

(How  boys  do  hate  preaching!)   There  is  nothing  b                   J  J 

namby-pamby  or  wishy-washy  about  it      Its  ar-  perhaps  there  is  also  some  other  boy  in  whom 

tides  are  instructive,  boy-building,  man-building,  are  interested.    Make  this  a  great  Christmas 

and  have  an  instant  power  to  suggest  all  that  is  for  him      Send  him  THE  AMERICAN  BOY. 
best  and  healthiest  to  a  boy. 

Each  issue  is  full  of  sports,  as  champions  play  Price  Reduced!  THE  AMERICAN  BOY  is  again 

at   them;   mechanics,    that    a   boy    can    practice;  $2.00  a  year  by  mail!    20  cents  a  copy  at  news- 

the    great    Outdoors,    Which    is    boyhood's    natural  stands.      Subscribe  for  a  year,  or  leave  a  stand- 

element.  ing  order  at  your  news-dealer' s. 

THE    SPRAGUE     PUBLISHING     COMPANY 

No.  272  American  Building.  Detroit,  Mich.  XT  _ 

0  iName ; 

Enclosed  find  $2.00,  for  which  send 
The  American  Boy  for  one  year,  be- 
ginning with  the  Christmas,  1921,  number,  to  Address 
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Is  there  a  weak  link 
in  your  town  ? 

In  1912  the  town  of  Russellville,  Alabama, 
spent  $16,000  on  a  cheap  substitute  for  cast 
iron  water  pipe.  This  fall  nearly  a  block  of 
brick  buildings  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  that 
was  allowed  to  burn  itself  out  because  there  was 
not  a  drop  of  water  in  the  mains. 

In  Russellville's  hour  of  need  its  water- 
works failed.  Although  equipped  with  a  good 
water  supply,  reservoir,  standpipe,  hydrants 
and  hose,  the  chain  of  protection  was  no 
stronger  than  its  weakest  link — the  pipe  line. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Porter,  Mayor  of  Russellville, 
makes  this  statement: 

"We  have  been  paying  the  same  rate  of  fire  insur- 
ance as  a  town  without  any  waterworks  whatever. 
During  the  fire,  we  were  unable  to  secure  a  gallon 

of  water  from  our mains.  We  have  learned  our 

lesson  and  our  new  mains  will  be  cast  iron." 

Forewarned  is  forearmed — what  is  under- 
ground myour  town? 


The  first  cast  iron  pipe  was  laid  260  years  ago — 
and  is  still  in  use.  Because  cast  iron  rusts  only 
on  the  surface  and  resists  corrosion,  it  is  the 
standard  material  for  gas  and  water  mains  and 
I  source  of  |  for  many  industrial  purposes. 

Supply 

The  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Publicity  Bureau 

165  East  Erie  Street,  Chicago 


CAST  IRON  PIPE 


"Pipe  and  the  Public  Welfare" 
—  an  illustrated,  cloth-bound 
book— is  full  of  interest.  Sent 
postpaid  for  25c. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


It  is  a  case  of  too  many  clues,  and  the 
barrister  realizes  that  the  only  way  to  a 
solution  is  to  find  a  motive  for  the  crime.  A 
large  reward  is  offered  for  the  detection  of 
the  murderer  and,  stimulated  by  this,  a 
clerk  of  the  contractors,  who  thinks  he  has 
got  hold  of  something  important,  starts 
upon  a  tour  of  inquiry  which  ultimately 
discloses  to  him  his  employers'  secret,  but 
before  he  has  time  to  take  any  action  he 
meets  with  a  violent  death.  Finally 
Brereton's  astuteness  reveals  the  past 
record  of  Messrs.  Mallalieu  and  Cother- 
stone.  and  they  are  arrested. 

Onn  miglrt  think  the  solution  in  sight,  but 
the  author  is  above  such  obvious  methods, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  incident  yet  to  come. 
Mallalieu,  upon  whom  suspicion  rests  most 
heavily,  escapes  and  his  further  adventures 
form  the  most  thrilling  part  of  the  book,  the 
climax  of  which  will  prove  a  surprize  to 
many. 

"The  Borough  Treasurer,"  by  J.  S. 
Fletcher  (Macmillan  $2.00)  is  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  story  and  will  uphold  the  author's 
reputation  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  present 
writers  of  mystery  fiction. 


IS  WAR  A  BIOLOGICAL  NECESSITY? 

BY  virtue  of  long  service  as  well  as  on 
account  of  his  official  position  during 
the  Great  War,  Colonel  Frederick  Palmer 
is  recognized  as  the  dean  of  American  war 
correspondents.  Twenty-four  years  have 
elapsed  since  he  had  his  baptism  of  fire  in 
accompanying  the  Greeks  during  their 
disastrous  war  against  the  Turks  in  1897. 
In  the  years  between  that  petty  war  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  he  saw 
thirteen  different  nations  in  battle.  His 
"The  Last  Shot,"  a  work  of  fiction, 
depicting  with  a  startlingly  prophetic 
vision  the  events  that  so  quickly  and  un- 
expectedly followed,  was  published  in  the 
spring  of  1914.  Frederick  Palmer  did  not 
approve  of  war  then;  still  less  does  he  like 
it  now.  To  his  mind  it  is  summed  up  in  the 
title  which  he  gives  his  new  book,  the  one 
real  book  that  every  human  being  has  in  him 
out  of  the  experiences  of  life,  the  "Folly 
of  Nations."  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $2.00). 
Specious  argument  may  momentarily 
obscure,  but  it  inner  can  totally  hide  the 
great  and  simple  truths.  As  old  as  the 
eternal  hills,  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  war 
are  as  plain  as  fires  on  the  hills.  War 
began  when  Cain  killed  Abel.  Cain 
probably  had  preparedness  and  Abel  had 
not.  Or  if  Cain  had  not  preparedness  he 
struck  his  brother  a  foul  blow  without  any 
preliminary  declaration  of  war.  Modern 
casuistry  would  call  that  "outraged  national 
emotion."     That   affair  of    Genesis   was 

settled  because  Abel  was  killed  outright. 
II  Abei  had  been  merely  wounded  lie 
would  ha\e  crawled  away  to  some  cave 
and  there  would  have  begun  his  prepara- 
tions for  revenge  by  the  secret  invention  of 
a  new  form  of  battle-ax.  In  due  course 
there  would  have  been  a  now  cause  for 
strife  and  this  time,  Abel,  having  achieved 
preparedness,  would  have  killed  Cain. 
Thereupon  Cain's  sons  would  have  seen 
that  their  father's  mistake  had  been  in 
giving  quarter  in  the  firsl  place.  In  revenge 
they    would    have   sought    to   kill    Abel's 

sons,  who  in  turn  would  have  sought  to  kill 
Cain's  sons,  and  so  on.  There  you  have 
Colonel  Palmer's  four  hundred  odd  pages  of 
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illuminating  argument  reduced  to  a  primer. 
Its  strength  lies  in  its  simplicity 

It  was  as  a  youth  in  his  early  twenties 
that  Frederick  Palmer  first  began  to  see 
war  in  its  true  aspect.     He  had  been  the 
lucky  one  to  whom  his  editor  had  said: 
''Go   to   Greece  for  the  war,"   and  with 
visions    of    the    glory    of    witnessing    and 
describing  battle  in  the  fabled  land  where 
Leonidas    fought    and    Homer    sang,    he 
found-  himself  sitting  at   a  cafe  table  in 
Larissa,    the    little    capital    of    Thessaly. 
The  beginning  of   the  truth  was   a   tall, 
gaunt,   scarred  man,   who   sat   silent   and 
observant  amid  all  the  boast  and  clamor 
"I  knew, "  writes  Palmer,  "that  he  had  been 
at  Plevna,  in  the  Soudan,  at  Majuba  Hill, 
and  in  the   Chilean   and   Chi  no- Japanese 
wars."    A  platitudinous  Greek  deputy  was 
extolling  war,  promising  that  even  defeat 
would   be  a  benefit,   uniting  Greece  and 
rousing    the    national    spirit.      Then    the 
Soldier  of  Fortune  spoke,  thoughtfully,  a 
trifle  didactically,  not  to  any  one  present, 
but    to    the    distance,     possibly    to    old 
Olympus.     "There  are  no  good  wars.     All 
wars  are  bad  wars."    Palmer  doubted  then. 
But  in  the  days  that  followed,  with  the 
resourceful  old  soldier*  of  fortune  by  his 
side,  and  in  the  agony  of  the  Thessalian 
plain  he  learned  to  doubt  no  more. 

Martially,  Colonel  Palmer  sums  up  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  as 
"McAndrew's  Epoch."  It  was  the  epoch 
of  little  wars,  of  Kitchener  and  Cecil 
Rhodes;  of  Chamberlain  and  the  Jameson 
Raid;  of  the  jingo  Americans  who  "spread- 
eagled"  about  our  destiny  to  overrun  the 
American  continent  at  least  as  far  as 
Brazil.  Kipling  was  its  singer.  His 
"White  Man's  Burden"  encouraged  us  to 
our  task  in  the  Philippines.  In  the 
Filipino  rebellion  Palmer  was  one  day 
writing  a  dispatch  in  the  shade  of  a  mango 
tree  and  contemplating  the  columns  of 
smoke  that  marked  the  advance  of  the 
American  column.  Dismally  poking  about 
the  smoking  ashes  of  his  home  was  a  bent, 
elderly  man.  To  console  him  the  war  cor- 
respondent sought  to  convey  to  him  the 
national  purpose  of  this  sweep  of  soldiery 
across  the  land.  Its  real  name  was 
"benevolent  assimilation."  "We  are  here 
to  help  you--— to  bring  order  and  progress," 
explained  Palmer.  The  old  man  pointed  to 
the  ruins  of  his  home.  "Do  you  call  that 
helping  us?  Is  that  progress?  "  It  was  the 
idea  of  progress  of  the  McAndrew  Epoch. 
Kipling,  a  genius  child,  who  played  about 
the  bazaars  in  the  land  where  two  hundred 
million  natives  were  ruled  by  a  handful  of 
outlanders,  "he  pictured  in  the  imagery  of 
the  East  the  'Arabian  Nights'  wonder  of 
the  white  man's  increasing  mastery  of 
material  forces,  which  spread  his  dominion 
over  the  world.  'Soldiers  Three'  were  our 
regulars  who  did  our  fighting  for  us. 
'McAndrew's  Hymn'  sang  the  song  of  our 
mechanical  power,  and  the  'Soldiers  Three' 
were  the  policemen  serving  ruler  Mc- 
Andrew." 

The  unthinking  man  in  the  street  con- 
tents himself  with  the  reflection  that  war 
"always  was  and  always  would  be."  That 
saves  him  the  trouble  of  analysis.  The 
cynical  man  of  learning  expresses  it  differ- 
ently. He  concludes  that  war  is  a  biological 
necessity.  But  Colonel  Palmer  continually 
returns  to  the  "Why?  of  the  old  Greek 
shepherd  whom  he  found  herding  his 
sheep  in  the  midst  of  the  carnage  of 
Thessaly.  Rulers  have  since  the  dawn  of 
time  been  using  the  creeds  of  the  man  in  the 
street  and  the  cynical  man  of  learning  to 
further  their  ends  and  ambitions.  And  to 
what  purpose?  The  effort  to  attain  national 
power  is  praiseworthy.      "But,"  says  the 
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The  Standard  Paper forliusiness  Stationery 


FOLD  and  unfold  a  sheet  of  Old 
Hampshire  Bond.  Notice  how  it  stands 
up.  Tear  a  sheet,  and  observe  its  tough 
fibre,  its  strength. 

The  difference  between  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  and  inferior  business  papers  is  appar- 
ent, however,  without  such  tests. 

Its  clean,  smooth,  crisp  surface  fairly 
radiate;  quality.  To  print  your  letterheads 
on  it  is  to  convey  an  impression  of  character 
and  dignity  to  everyone  who  sees  your  letters. 

Send  for  our  new  Book  of  Samples. 

Hampshire  Paper  Company 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Alms. 
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militarist,  "we  would  conserve  this  power 
through  complete  military  preparedne--. 
William  II.  of  Germany  and  Napoleon  I. 
both  tried  this  and  they  failed.  Full 
preparedness  has  to  deal  with  one  element 
of  human  nature  that  does  not  change  • 
that  which  makes  common  cause  of  all 
nations  against  the  nation  falling  victim 
to  the  illusion.  Full  preparedness  may  win 
one  war  and  give  a  good  start  in  another, 
but  until  one  nation  is  strong  enough  to 
conquer  all  other  nations  it  will  inevitably 
lead  to  eventual  defeat. 

Above  all  that  is  so  in  these  days  when 
bravery  is  a  common  attribute  supported 
by  the  common  intelligence  of  all  democ- 
racies. In  former  wars  even  the  best 
drilled  and  stoutest  infantry  unit  was  ex- 
pected to  break  when  it  had  suffered  a  loss 
of  thirty  per  cent.  In  the  Great  War  units 
stood  losses  of  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  per 
cent.  In  all  armies  the  reserve  officers 
from  offices  and  shops  were  as  gallant  as  the 
professional  officers. 

The  Folly  of  Nations  was  based  on  the 
old  ideas  which  the  events  of  the  last  seven 
years  should  have  exploded.  Once  it 
marched  to  the  cry  of  a  false  patriotism. 
The  true  patriotism,  Colonel  Palmer  holds, 
means  a  willingness  to  fight,  if  necessary, 
for  relief  from  wrongs,  and  with  steel  if  you 
must,  but  preferably  to  fight  with  every- 
day actions  in  peace.  The  patriotism 
which  holds  that,  because  you  are  born  of  a 
given  nationality,  you  can  lick  tliree  men 
of  another  nationality  should  have  been 
given  its  quietus  in  the  World  War.  It  is 
ridicidous  and  cheap  boasting,  and  those 
who  indulge  in  it  most  freely  do  not  excel 
in  their  fortitude  under  the  fire  of  modern 
arms.  If  you  think  in  this  old-fashioned 
way,  keep  your  thoughts  to  yourself  so  as 
not  to  encourage  your  potential  enemy  to 
disprove  your  contention;  for  if  he  tries, 
you  may  be  sure  that,  as  you  face  your 
first  artillery  bombardment,  your  generals 
will  be  calling  for  the  superior  numbers 
which  to  them  still  remain  the  prime 
essential'of  victory. 


THE  PATHETIC  EGOIST 

BEING  an  egoist  is  no  easy  job.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  the  sad  side  of  life  mixed 
with  the  natural  pleasure,  and  the  price  of 
egoism,  like  that  of  liberty,  is  eternal 
vigilance. 

In  Miss  Sinclair's  latest  novel  wemeel  an 
egoist  and  come  to  know  his  joys  and  sor- 
rows with  a  terrifying  intimacy.  Merciless 
she  is  in  her  exposure,  yet  there  is  the  kind- 
ness of  comprehension  in  the  portrait  she 
draws  of  "Mr.  Waddington  of  Wyck" 
(Maemillan,  $2.50),  and  again  the  truth  of 
the  French  adage  that  to  know  all  is  to 
pardon  all  becomes  manifest.  To  be  sure. 
we  laugh  at  Mr.  Waddington,  as  his  wife 
and  his  friends  laugh  at  him,  but  we  pity 
him  too,  as  they  also  pity. 

Mr.  Waddington  has  one  passion;  to  be 
at  all  times  the  center  of  interest,  the  most 
charming,  intelligent,  powerful  personality 
in  his  world,  forever  young,  forever  to  be 
desired,  in  a  word,  IT.  Most  of  the  time  he 
is  satisfied  that  he  is  all  this,  but  al  times, 
horrible  times,  ho  doubts.  As  Miss 
Sinclair  explains,  lie  hated  to  have  yon 
catch  him  in  any  gesture  that  was  less  than 
noble.  Yet  1  here  are  moments  when  no  one 
can  be  noble,  even  a  Waddington  of  Wyck. 
And  then.   .   .   . 

We    sense    Mr.    Waddington    before    we 
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meet  him.  Miss  Sinclair  is  past  master  at 
creating  an  atmosphere,  and  in  a  few  swift 
strokes  she  sets  us  in  the  heart  of  the 
Waddington  home.  An  old  Tudor  house, 
he  refers  to  it  as  his  "seat"  rather  than  by 
any  other  term.  His  is  an  old  family  and 
the  most  important  in  Wyck,  all  of  which 
is  a  solemn  matter.  The  things  that  are 
not  solemn  are  his  wife  and  his  wife's 
cousin,  Ralph,  and  Barbara — only  he  does 
not  realize  this  about  Barbara  till  near  the 
end. 

Ralph  u-as  Mr.  Waddington's  secretary. 
Barbara  is  his  secretary.  Ralph  was  given 
to  jokes  and  Mr.  Waddington  couldn't 
stand  that.  Moreover,  Ralph  tried  to 
write  Horatio's  book  for  him.  After  you 
get  to  know  Horatio — the  whole  name  is 
Horatio  Bysshe  Waddington — you  under- 
stand about  that  book. 

Barbara  has  only  just  come  to  Lower 
Wyck  Manor,  and  has  not  yet  met  the  lord 
thereof.  Mrs.  Waddington  was  an  old 
friend  of  her  mother,  but  the  girl  had  not 
met  her  till  she  arrived,  after  the  mother's 
death,  to  be  secretary  to  Horatio,  and  com- 
panion to  Fanny — with  the  ultimate  idea 
in  Fannj's  head  of  adopting  the  young 
thing.  In  the  drawing-room,  and  Fanny, 
who  is  herself  adorable,  had  made  the 
room  so  too,  with  its  tulips  in  Lowestoft 
vases,  its  faded  Persian  carpet,  its  air  of 
being  lived  in,  in  this  room  hung  Horatio's 
portrait,  revealing  him  as  a  large  and 
florid  person,  handsome,  nobly  posed, 
extraordinarily  solid,  and  seemingly  ab- 
sorbed in  solemn  thought.  Barbara  stood 
staring  at  this  portrait,  wondering  what 
her  host^eniployer  was  like,  and  Fanny 
finds  her  staring. 

"  'Well,  what  do  you  think  of  him?'  " 
'I  think  he's  jolly  good-looking.   .  .  .' 
and   later,   gazing    again    at    the    picture, 
she   adds:    'I  wonder  what  he's   thinking 
about? ' 

"  'I  used  to  wonder." 

"  'And  now  vou  know?' 

"  'Now  I  know.  .  . 

Yes,  she  knew.  And  Ralph,  her  cousin, 
knew.  And  presently  Barbara  knows  too. 
It  was  himself.  Always  himself;  solemnlv 
and  wonderfully  himself. 

In  the  frame  of  his  family — there  is  a 
young  son,  too — we  see  Mr.  Waddington 
pursuing  the  pathway  of  his  life.  This 
inner  circle  regards  him  with  a  kind  of 
rapture.  "  What  will  he  do  next?  "  they  ask 
each  other,  as  he  emerges  from  one  great 
scene  or  another.  unabashed  at  what  to  a 
r  man  would  have  been  humiliating 
failure  or  the  acme  of  the  ridiculous.  For 
he  can  shield  himself  behind  that  colossal 
self-satisfaction,  can  always  escape  from 
the  world  as  it  were  into  himself.  There 
was,  for  instance,  The  League  of  Liberty. 
There  is  a  precious  scene  when4  Mr.  Wad- 
dington, for  a  few  awful  moments,  fears 
that  Sir  John  Corbett  is  going  to  accept  the 
offered  chairmanship  of  the  Committee — 
offered  by  himself,  to  be  sure,  but  only  in 
the  sure  hope  of  a  refusal,  for  Sir  John  is  a 
lazy  man.  In  the  end  Waddington  manages 
to  make  Sir  John  see  that  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  is  involved  in  being 
president  of  the  League,  and  Sir  John 
utterly  refuses,  suggesting  that  Waddington 
himself — yes,  it  came  out  perfectly,  and  Sir 
John  never  even  guessed. 

To  be  sure,  Sir  John  was  telling  Lady 
Corbett  as  Waddington  disappeared  up  the 
drive  that  "any  one  could  see  the  fellow 
wanted  it  for  himself.  I  put  him  in  an 
awful  funk,  pretending  I  was  going  to  take 
it,"  but  then,  Waddington  never  saw  the 
reverse  side  of  himself,  to  express  it  that 
way. 

The  League  soon  comes  to  smash,  but  it 
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Dispose   of  Your   Christmas  Worries  Now 

Make  It  a  Christmas  Gift  De  Luxe 

WARD'S  PARADISE 
FRUIT  CAKE 

Here  is  Christmas  joy  for  everybody,  for  guests  at  your  holiday  feast,  for 
your  friends  and  relatives  at  a  distance — for  your  family. 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year  and  on  that  joyous  occasion  "WARD'S," 
the  world's  greatest  bakers,  make  Paradise  Fruit  Cake — the  last  word  in  the 
art  of  cake  making. 


Only  the  highest  erade  materials  are  used  in 
making  Ward's  Paradise  Fruit  Cake.  Luscious 
cherries  imported  from  France.  Hawaiian  pine- 
apples, choicest  nuts  of  every  kind,  raisins,  butter, 
eggs,  sugar,  milk  and  flour — all  perfectly  blended 
and  baked  into  the  most  delicious  cake  you  ever 
tasted. 

This  masterpiece  of  cake  making  is  put  up  as 
befits  such  a  treasure.  It  is  wrapped  in  glassine 
paper,  and  packed  in  an  exquisitely  decorated 
metal  box.  lined  with  lace  paper  and  doily.     Keeps 


Nothing  to  equal  it  for  the  Christmas  dinner  and 
an  ideal  gift  for  an  individual  or  family.  Better 
than  candy  for  the  women  folks  and  more  appre- 
ciated by  men  than  cigars. 

Net  weight  5  lbs.  Measures  more  than  10  inches 
in  diameter.  Price  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
S5.00  Elsewhere  in  the  United  Stales  and  Canada 
SI  additional.  At  your  dealer's  or  sent,  parcel 
post  or  express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  check  or 
post-office  money  order.  Send  your  orders  to  our 
New  York  office  or,  if  more  convenient,  to  our 
nearest  bakery. 


indefinitely. 

Over  100,000  Sold  Last  Year — They  Must  Be  Good 
Address  Dept.  "A" 

WARD  BAKING  COMPANY 

New  York,  N.Y.     Newark,  N.  J.      Boston,  Mass.  Chicago,  111.        Baltimore,  Md. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.      Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Providence.  R.  I.     Cleveland,  O.     Columbus,  O. 
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A  New  Toy  Every  Day 

"p^VERY  day  your  boy  can  make  a  new  toy 
for  himself;  a  fascinating,  real,  worth- 
while toy.  He  can  build  hundreds  of  differ- 
ent models  of  "things  that  work."  There 
is  simply  no  end  to  the  fun  he  can  have 
with  Meccano  —  fun  building  the  models, 
fun  working  them,  fun  taking  them  to 
pieces  and  building  something  else — all  this 
he  can  do 

«*  MECCANO 


While 
enjoy 


Toy  Engineering  for  Boys 

he  is  playing  with  Meccano  he  is  learning  to 
himself — to  think — to  concentrate — to  ob- 
serve. The  big 
Book  of  Instruc- 
tions which  goes 
with  each  outfit 
makes  every - 
I  built  thing  clear  even 
them  with  to  fKe  vouneest 
MECCANO!"  J"  y        B 

boy. 


Ship  Coaier 


^''"7>;fi*r  Gantry 

-'■'■■'■'■  '■'.}>'•'  Crane 


Prices  of 
Meccano    Outfits 

No.  0  ...  $1.50 
No.  1  ---  3.00 
No.  Ix  -  -  -  5.50 
and  up  to    -     -      40.00 

Sent   prepaid  on    re- 
ceipt of  price    if  not 
at  your  dealer's. 


THIS 
NEW  BOOK 

A  beautiful  book 
which  shows  boys 
how  to  enjoy  every 
minute  of  they- 
play  hours.  Every 
page  is  brimful  of 
boy  fun  and  hap- 
piness. 


Send  for  it 
today 


FREE 
TO  BOYS 

Sent  free  for  ttie 
name  and  address  of 
your  boy  and  those  of 
three  of  his  chums. 
Put  No.  38  after  his 
name  for  reference. 


Meccano  Company,  Inc.,  Div.  M..  7  1  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 
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MERRY  CHRIST- 
MAS is  made  merrier 
by  having  safe  and 
convenient  electrical  connec- 
tion for  tree  lights  or  toys. 
The  living  room  rarely  has 
enough  current  outlets.  Any 
special  use  is  almost  sure  to 
displace  a  lamp,  or  heater,  or 
other  appliance,  unless  special 
provision  has  been  made. 

It  is  now  possible  to  meet 
with  safety  all  special  electrical 
outlet  needs,  even  when  your 
flush  receptacle  equipment  is 
inadequate.     This  new 


HUBBELL 


Te>Cap 


is  just  the  device 
needed:  a  standard 
bladed  cap,  equipped 
with  Tc-Slots  which  in  turn  re- 
ceive the  blades  of  any  other  stand- 
ard cap.  A  single  wall  outlet  is  thus 
made  to  serve  two  or  more  purposes, 
with  safety  and  ease. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
1  lubbell  Te-Cap;  also  the  Te-Tap-Tcn. 
Each  of  these  specialties,  in  its  neat 
»<x,  makes  a  very  acceptable  gift. 
Write  Dept.  J  for  copies  of  "What  is 
the  Hubbell  Te-Tap-Ten?"  and  "For 


Mi 


!y's  Convenience." 


HARVEY  HUBBELLiNc 

ELECTRICAU^^SPECIALTIES 
BRIDGEPORT  MBfU)  CONN.  U.S.A. 

/fit Standard Ptuas-Caps 
y      Fit  HUBBELL  TeTaps 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


was  entirely  over  the  heads  of  the  people, 
or,  as  Horatio  explained  it,  "It's  a  bit  too 
big  for  'em.  They  can't  grasp  it.  Sleepy 
minds.  You  can't  rouse  'em  if  they  won't 
be  roused." 

"He  emerged  from  his  defeat  with  an 
unbroken  sense  of  intellectual  superiority." 

There  follows  the  remarkable  experience 
with  Mrs.  Levitt,  ending  with  her  slapping 
him  and  calling  him  an  "old  imbecile.  That 
was  hard  to  turn  to  his  advantage,  it  was 
difficult  there  to  come  away  with  the  noble 
gesture  intact,  but  he  manages  it  As 
Barbara  and  Ralph  have  said  all  along,  he 
is  magnificent. 

It  is  hard  to  choose  between  the  time 
when  he  is  taken  ill,  and  lies  in  bliss  while 
the  whole  household  gyrates  about  him, 
and  even  Sir  John  calls  to  inquire  every  day, 
and  the  time  when  he  is  photographed  for 
his  book.  Which  is  the  more  gloriously 
Waddingtonian?,  They  are  perhaps  merely 
different,  but  equal.  The  illness  is  a 
sequence  to  the  photographing,  since 
it  seizes  upon  him  after  severe  exposure  in 
being  taken  out  playing  in  the  snow,  a  sign 
of  his  superb,  unshaken  youth  and  vigor, 
but  it  is  complete  in  itself.  And  even  as  the 
illness  came  on  through  the  photographs  he 
had  taken  of  himself,  so  did  his  last  and 
finest  gesture  develop  because  of  the  ill- 
ness. For  it  is  during  that  that  he  decides 
that  dear  little  Barbara  is  in  love  with  him. 

And  then  indeed  things  are  a  bit  stiff  for 
Mr.  Waddington.  He  has  poured  out  a 
great  man's  devotion  at  the  feet  of  his 
"little  April  girl"  and  she  laughs  at  him: 

"Not  Mrs.  Levitt's  laughter,  gross  with 
experience.  He  had  borne  that  without 
much  pain.  Girl's  laughter  it  was,  young 
and  innocent  and  pure,  and  ten  times  more 
cruel. 

"  'You  don't  know,'  she  said,  'you  don't 
know  how  funny  you  are, '  and  left  him." 

Left  him  to  go  to  the  young  Ralph,  whom 
she  did  love,  left  him  to  Fanny,  who  had 
been,  who  understood — and  who  felt  im- 
mensely sorry.  As  she  says  afterwards  to 
Barbara: 

"  'I  was  glad.  I  thought:  If  only  he 
could  have  one  real  feeling.  If  only  he 
could  care  for  something  or  somebody  that 
wasn't  himself.  ...  I  think  he  cared  for 
you,  Barbara.  It  wasn't  just  himself. 
And  I  loved  him  for  it." 

He  wanted  to  be  young,  handsome, 
admired.  And  he  was  only  laughed  at.  It 
was  that  which  made  Fanny  unhappy, 
even  tho  she  too  laughed  at  him.  For 
one  couldn't  help  it.  And  tho  he  carries 
things  off  somehow,  and  saves  himself  after 
a  fashion,  yet  deep  down  he  suffers.  It  is 
hard  work,  bitter  work  to  be  an  egoist  in  a 
world  full  of  people  who  simply  will  not 
take  anything  seriously. 

We  leave  him  on  his  way  1o  his  mother. 
To  her  he  remains  young,  and  lias  always 
been  perfect.  There  he  will  be  healed,  and 
come  out  again,  noble  in  his  forgiveness, 
great  once  more  in  tho  true  Waddington 
manner. 
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A  LONG  W  INTER 

F  A.  s.   \l.   Hutchinson's  recent    novel, 
••  If  Wint.r  ( !omes"  I  Little.   Brown  & 

Co.,  $2.00)  were  not  so  well  written,  h.-nl  n 
depended  upon  incident  instead  of  char- 
acter for  its  interest,  it  might  be  cataloged 
;i  a  hard-luck  story.  As  it  is.  the  history 
of   Mark  Sabre  is  one  of  the  most   poignant 

in  recent  fiction,  only  undurable  to  the 
keen!}   sympathetic  reader  because  or  the 


promise  held  out  in  the  title.  "If  Winter 
comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind?"  They 
are  the  concluding  words  of  Shelley's  Ode 
"To  the  West  Wind,"  and  they  serve  to 
sustain  the  hope  that  the  hero  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  story  will  win  through  to 
happiness. 

Mark  Sabre's  mind  is  of  that  rare  type 
that  always  sees  the  other  man's  point  of 
view  so  clearly  and  sympathetically  that 
his  own  convictions  sometimes  suffer  for  it. 
Thoughtful,  sensitive  and  inarticulate,  he 
meditates  much  upon  the  inconsistencies 
and  futilities  of  life,  always  seeking  a  solu- 
tion for  its  many  problems.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  a  woman  the  unthinking  would 
pronounce  an  excellent  wife.  She  is  a  good 
housekeeper,  she  is  pretty  and  well  dresfc, 
and  her  conduct  is  always  irreproachable, 
but  she  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  detestable 
person,  narrow-minded,  unintelligent  and 
censorious.  Mark's  ability  to  put  himself 
in  another's  place  stands  him  in  good  stead 
in  his  married  life  and  the  allowances  he  is 
constantly  making  for  Mabel  are  astonish- 
ing. 

Before  his  marriage  there  had  been 
another  woman  in  his  life,  but  Nona 
Hobday  had  decided  in  favor  of  Lord 
Tybar,  handsome,  brilliant  and  engaging, 
only  to  discover  when  too  late  that  those 
qualities  hid  a  gracelessness  (there  is  no 
other  word  for  it)  that  renders  her  life 
wretched. 

The  story  of  Mark  Sabre  is  one  of  vicis- 
situdes. He  is  badly  treated  by  his  busi- 
ness firm:  his  relations  with  Nona  xilti- 
mately  reach  a  point  where  little  is  needed 
to  precipitate  matters,  and  only  the  out- 
break of  the  war  prevents  action  on  his 
part.  He  enlists  when  the  need  for  men 
causes  the  physical  test  to  be  less  exacting, 
for  he  has  a  weak  heart,  and  he  comes  back 
from  the  front,  crippled.  The  charitable 
stand  he  takes  concerning  a  girl  and  her 
illegitimate  child  causes  his  ostracism,  and 
gives  Mabel  an  opportunity  to  leave  him 
and  sue  for  a  divorce,  while  later  the  suicide 
of  the  unfortunate  girl  drags  the  matter 
before  the  public  and  Mark's  name  in  the 
dust.  A  cerebral  hemorrhage  ensues  and 
a  long  illness  follows,  but  fate  now  seems 
to  have  done  her  worst  and  tilings  begin  to 
brighten.  Mabel  secures  her  decree,  Lord 
Tybar  is  killed,  and  we  leave  Mark  and 
Nona  with  every  prospect  of  happiness 
before  them,  tho  Mark  has  destroyed 
the  letter  by  which  his  name  might  have 
been  publicly  cleared. 

The  character-drawing  in  the  book  is 
something  remarkable,  so  clear  and  so 
varied.  Mark's  personality  pervades  every 
page  and  the  virtuous  but  obnoxious  Mabel 
rouses  hatred  in  the  most  gentle  breast,  but 
perhaps  Lord  Tybar  will  be  longest  re- 
membered. Nona  describes  him  thus: 
"Utterly  graceless.  Without  heart,  Marko. 
without  conscience,  without  morals.  .  .  . 
He  hasn't  got  any  feelings  at  all.  .  .  .  and 
it  simply  amuses  him  to  arouse  feeling  in 
anybody  else.  There  have  been  women  all 
the  time  we've  been  married  and  he  simply 
amuses  himself  with  them  until  he's  tired 
of  them  and  the  ne\t  one  takes  his  fancy, 
and  be  does  it  quite  Openly  before  me.  in 
my  house,  and  tells  me  what  I  can't  see 
before  my  own  eyes,  just  for  the  love  of  the 
suffering  he  sees  it  gives  me."  And  this  is 
the  man  whose  gallantry  wins  hi-ni  the 
Victoria  Cross,  who  is  mortally  wounded 
leading  his  men  at  Arras,  and  who  dies 
with  a  message  for  another  woman  than 
bis  wife  on  his  lips. 

The  minor  characters  are  no  less  well 
done.  There  is  Freddie  Perch  and  his 
irascible  old  mother  to  whom  be  is  devotod 

and  who  is  devoted  to  him.     Mr.  Fargus, 


and  Maynard  find  themselves  deeply  in 
love  with  one  another.  But  there  is  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  marriage. 
Maynard,  it  seems,  has  a  wife  whom  he  has 
not  seen  for  years  and,  contrary  to  the 
usual  procedure  in  story-telling,  it  is  he  who 
realizes  the  formidableness  of  this  barrier 
and  Dinah  who  insists  that  it  exists  only  in 
his  imagination.  Where  is  the  man  who 
could  resist  such  arguments?  Dinah's 
reasoning  prevails  and  they  lay  their  plans 
for  a  departure  for  Australia,  separatrly 
from  Buckland,  together  from  a  nearby 
seaport,  and  marriage  as  soon  as  the  vessel 
reaches  her  destination.  But  their  flight 
is  not  so  easily  accomplished.  Altho 
their  plans  have  been  laid  with  a  due  regard 
for  secrecy,  they  have  -  been  obliged  to 
communicate  by  letter,  and  their  cor- 
respondence has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Jane  Bamsey.  Jealousy  and  spite  do  their 
work,  and  when  Lawrence  arrives  at 
Shepherd's  Cross,  the  place  of  rendezvous 
in  the  forest,  he  is  set  upon  by  half  a  dozen 
of  his  neighbors,  most  of  whom  are  ac- 
tuated by  a  desire  to  save  Dinah  from  dis- 
aster. It  is  something  of  a  surprize  to 
them  when  she  appears  and,  denouncing 
them  for  their  stupidity  and  narrow- 
mindedness,  shows  that  not  only  does  she 
know  Maynard's  history  but  is  convinced 
of  the  Tightness  of  her  own  position  to- 
wards him.  Even  the  rustic  mind  per- 
ceives that  here  is  no  cause  for  action,  and 
reluctantly  Lawrence  and  Dinah  are 
allowed  to  depart  upon  their  way  to 
Australia  and  happiness,  a  happiness 
which  proves  to  be  perfectly  legal,  tho 
they  are  not  aware  of  it. 

The  book  is  full  of  good  characters.  The 
reader  rejoices  when  Soosie  and  Palk  decide 
to  marry  and  are  pleased  at  old  Stockman's 
dismay  at  the  emancipation  of  his  patient 
slave.  The  old  bed-ridden  huntsman, 
Enoch  Withycombe,  is  a  wonderful  per- 
sonality, full  of  the  wisdom  gained  by  re- 
flection and  experience,  and  the  description 
of  his  funeral  is  most  striking,  with  the  dead 
sportsman's  master,  the  huntsman  and  the 
whipper-in,  and  two  brace  of  hounds  fol- 
lowing the  chief  mourners.  Chaff e  the 
carpenter  is  another  pleasant  character, 
his  goodness  and  piety  shining  forth  mixed 
with  his  shrewd  observations  on  life.  The 
author  is  able  to  depict  these  rustic  sages 
without  making  them  appear  unnatural  in 
a  way,  that  to  my  mind,  surpasses  Hardy. 
It  is  a  small  thing,  but  yet  noticeable  that 
the  author  puts  into  the  mouths  of  two 
Dartmoor  men  two  distinct  Americanisms, 
"pure  cussedness"  and  "up  against  it." 
"Orphan  Dinah"  is  a  delightful  book. 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  NEXT 
GENERATION 

OWEN  JOHNSON  has  taken  a  step 
forward  in  this  new  book,  "The 
Wasted  Generation"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
$2.00).  He  is  not  satisfied  merely  to  tell  a 
good  story,  to  build  a  seller.  He  has 
thought  over  this  novel,  and  felt  over  it, 
and  he  makes  the  reader  go  with  him  in 
thought  and  feeling.  He  is  not  afraid  to 
write  of  the  war,  he  approaches  various 
American  problems  with  considerable  free- 
dom, he  looks  at  dangers  with  an  open  eye. 

It  is  a  story  of  a  man  of  the  privileged 
classes,  brought  up  in  the  usual  way,  with 
the  usual  school  and  college  training,  and 
turned  out  with  plenty  of  money  and  time 
to  do  what  he  likes.  He  comes  from  stout 
New  England  stock.  This  is  how  he  puts 
the  matter: 

"I  have  received  the  deplorable  educa- 
tion of  the  day.    Everything  that  possibly 
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Common  Sense 

about  Your  Hair 

PHE  two  most  sensible  words  we  know   that 
•*•     apply  to  shampooing  are   "Packer's"  and 
"regularity." 

Even  the  best  elements  for  the  hair  and  scalp  and 
the  best  method  need  your  cooperation.  Habitual 
neglect  with  only  occasional  attention  is  dangerous 
to  good  hair  as  it  is  to  good  teeth. 

Shampoo  with  Packers  regularly  (cake  or  liquid)  at  definite 
intervals — on  a  definite  day — get  this  good  habit  fixed  upon 
you. 

For  with  a  healthy  scalp  the  real  foundation  of  beautiful  hair, 
remember  how  hard  it  is  under  the  conditions  of  modern  life 
for  the  scalp  to  keep  healthy. 

Packer's  Tar  Soap  is  made  from  healing,  stimulating,  fragrant 
pine  tar,  from  glycerine  and  bland  vegetable  oils.  As  com- 
bined in  Packer's  these  elements  have  had  the  approval  of 
physicians  for  50  years.  » 

Never,  never  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  shampooing 
by  the  Packer  method.  Regularly  used,  it  means  these  three 
important  things,  which  are  the  basis  of  healthy,  beautiful 
hair: 

A  thorough  cleansing  of  hair  and  scalp. 

New  vigor  to  inactive  cells. 
Exercise  for  the  scalp,  which  stimulates 
circulation  and  supplies  needed  nourish- 
ment to  the  hair  roots. 

You  can  have  but  one  scalp  and  one  head  of  hair — don't 
neglect  them — don't  experiment.  Start  shampooing  by  the 
Packer  method  now,  and  knozv  that  you  are  doing  right.  If 
you  knew,  as  we  know,  all  the  praise  that  has  been  given 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  in  the  last  fifty  years,  you  would  never 
use  anything  else.  Get  some  Packer's  Tar  Soap  (cake  or 
liquid)  the  very  next  time  you  pass  the  druggist's. 

THE  "PACKER"  MANUAL  (FREE) 

A  wealth  of  practical  information  is  presented  in  our  Manual,  "How 
to  Care  for  tlie  Hair  and  Scalp."  This  Manual,  now  in  its  fifth  large 
edition,  reflects  current  medical  opinion  and  sums  up  what  the  makers 
of  Packer's  Tar  Soap  have  learned  about  hair  health  during  almost 
half  a  century.     A  copy  of  the  Manual  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


PACKER'S  TAR  1  SOAP 


Cak 


e  or 


Lit 
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Send  25  cents  for  these  three  samples 
or  10  cents  for  any  One  of  them 

Half-cake  of  PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP,  good  for  many  refresh- 
ing shampoos — 10  cents.     Your  druggist  has  the  full-size  cake. 

Liberal  sampje  bottle  of  the  finest  liquid  soap  we  know  how  to  make 
—PACKER'S  LIQUID  TAR  SOAP- -delightfully  perfumed— 
10  cents.    Or  buy  the  full-size  6-oz.  bottle  at  your  druggist's. 

Liberal  sample  bottle  of  PACKER'S  CHARM,  a  skin  lotion  of 
unusual  efficacy — 10  cents.  Sold  in  one  convenient  size,  by  most 
druggists. 

THE      PACKER     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY 

Dept.  84L,  120  West  32nd  Street  New  York  City 

Canadian  Distributors 
LYMANS.   Limited.   Montreal         THE  LYMANS   BRd-    .1    CO..   Limited, Toronto 
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Stop  the 
check-changer! 

Ycu  don't  want  to 
lose  money  by  check- 
fraud.  And  you  don't 
want  to  put  temptation 
in  anybody's  way. 

Then  stop  writing 
checks  on  plain  paper. 
They're  a  risk  to  you^ 
and  a  temptation  to  any 
weak-willed  individual 
who  handles  them — 
so  easy  to  alter. 

Ask  your  bank  for 
checks  on 

National 
Safety  Paper 

Checks  on  National 
Safety  Paper  cannot 
be  altered  with  acid, 
eraser,  or  knife  without 
detection — a  glaring 
white  spot  instantly  ex- 
poses the  fraud.  Every 
part  of  the  check  is 
protected. 

If  you  buy  your  own 
checks, specify  Nation- 
al Safety  Paper — you 
can  identify  it  by  the 
wavy  lines. 

Our  book  "The  Pro- 
tection of  Checks" 
exposes  the  check- 
changer.    Write  for  it. 

George  La  Monte  $5*  Son 

6 1   Broadway,  New  York 
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could  be  done  was  done  to  make  me  hate 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  I  am,  indeed,  an 
excellent  example  of  the  failure  of  American 
education — the  failure  to  provide  for  the 
utilization  of  a  developed  type.  My 
father  and  my  grandfather  and  his  father 
before  him  were  brought  up  to  public 
service  as  the  result  of  a  system  of  society 
and  education  which  demanded  service  of 
them.  What,  all  at  once,  has  happened 
to  our  generation?  We  have  everything 
to  make  us  leaders  .  .  .  yet  the  only  re- 
sult ...  of  our  education  has  been  either 
to  divert  our  unquestioned  energy  towards 
a  heaping  up  of  material  comforts  or  to 
make  us  triflers  and  dilettanti.  ...  It 
may  have  been  our  fault,  but  I  think  it  was 
deeper  —  the  fault  of  national  thinking. 
.  .  .  We  are  a  generation  wasted." 

These  reflections  are  the  outcome  of 
service  in  France  in  the  Foreign  Legion, 
during  a  time  of  recuperation.  For  this 
spoiled  rich  boy,  who  had  been  a  couple 
of  years  in  Paris  enjoying  himself,  had  been 
caught  in  the  tremendous  enthusiasm  of 
the  mobilization  and  had  volunteered. 
He  had  weathered  two  years  of  warfare, 
years  that  had  done  something  to  him 
inwardly  as  well  as  outwardly.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  began  to  think. 

Thus  thinking  it  occurred  to  him  to  set 
down,  faithfully  and  truly,  all  he  knew 
about  himself  and  what  his  reactions  were 
to  the  events  of  his  life.  He  reaches  back 
into  the  past  first  to  portray  himself  as 
he  was,  and  incidentally  those  who  are  of 
his  time  and  place  in  society,  next  to  give 
you  what  he  is,  and  from  then  he  carries 
you  on  with  him  in  what  develops. 

He  has  been,  or  has  thought  himself,  in 
love  several  times.  There  was  an  early 
episode,  a  young  country  miss  eager  to 
capture  the  scion  of  a  rich  house — a  girl 
no  better  than  she  should  be,  but  whom  he 
idealized  and  adored  with  all  the  fair  gen- 
erosity of  youth.  That  affair  was  ended  by 
Ben,  his  older  brother,  who  proved  to  him 
that  his  lady  love  was  not  averse  from  being 
made  love  to  by  himself.  David  was 
enraged  and  hurt,  but  it  had  a  lasting 
effect  upon  him.  "From  that  time  forth 
vulgarity  had  no  part  in  my  life.  Mile- 
stone number  1." 

His  next  episode  was  with  a  young  girl, 
the  friend  of  his  sister  and  the  only  child 
of  a  man  of  wealth  and  importance,  a  fine 
man.  The  two  had  been  the  best  of  chums 
when  suddenly  friendship  changed,  with 
the  lad,  to  love.  That  ended  the  happy 
chumming,  for  the  girl  was  not  ready  for 
love.  Their  intimacy  received  a  check, 
their  frankness  with  one  another  was  over. 
It  ends  with  David's  departure  for  France. 
And  next  comes  an  evil  infatuation. 

Letty,  Madame  de  Tinquerville,  is  one 
of  those  who  do  harm  for  the  love  of  it. 
she  lived  an  outwardly  conventional  life, 
under  the  mask  of  a  madonna.  She  had 
married,  as  a  young  girl,  a  worn-out  roufi, 
who  had  died  early  in  the  game.  Since 
then  she  had  fed  her  lo\  e  of  cxcilcment  and 
power,  her  furious  vanity,  at  the  expense 
of  am   one  w  ho  interested  her. 

David  interested  her,  and  she  set  out  to 
capture  him,  a  thing  laughably  easy. 
Then  she  proceeded  to  dominate  him. 

"She  was,  I  am  certain,  thoroughly 
conscientious  in  everything  she  did.  The 
corruption  she  exerted  over  me  was  both 
menial  and  moral.  I  had  come  back  to 
Paris  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  ambition. 
My   self-discipline  disappeared.      1   threw 
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FORBRIGHT'S  DISEASE 

DR.  WILLIAM  H.  DRUMMOND, 
Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Bishop's  University,  Montreal, Canada: 
"In  the  Acute  and  Chronic  Nephritis 
Bright's  Disease  of  the  Kidneys,  of 
Gouty  and  Rheumatic  origin,  as  well 
as  In  the  graver  Albuminuria  of  Preg- 
nancy, I  have  found  Buffalo  Mineral 
Springs  Water  to  act  as  a  veritable 
antidote  and  I  know  of  no  other 
natural  agent  possessing  this  impor- 
tant quality." 

Buffalo  Mineral  Springs  Water 
is  helpful  in  the  treatment  of 
Albuminuria,  Bladder  and  Kid- 
ney Stones,  Bladder  Inflamma- 
tion, Enlarged  Prostate,  Rheu- 
matism, Gravel,  Gout,  Neuritis, 
Bright's  Disease,  Diabetes,  Aci- 
dosis, Dyspepsia  and  Nausea 
from  any  cause.  It  is  an  active 
antacid  Diuretic. 
Physicians  and  other  interested 
persons  are  invited  to  write  to 
the  Springs  for  "Fifty  Years  of 
Medical  Opinions,"  a  little  book 
about  Buffalo  Mineral  Springs 
Water  written  by  many  promi- 
nent physicians  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  At  all  Druggists. 
BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS 
VIRGINIA 


Without  Guaranteed  Apex  lnnennes 
piston  rings  wear  CURVED  on  face  like 
this  (.  With  them  piston  rings  wear 
STRAIGHT  like  this  I .  Fits  under  regu- 
lar rings  Save  fuel.  Cost  little. 
Quickly  installed.  If  your  dealer  can't 
supply  you  write  to 

THOMSON-FRIEDLOB  MFG.  CO. 

Peoria,       Dept.  P,       Illinois 

Factory  Branch,68W.  Wash. St.. Chicago 

Dealers  — Write  for  all  facta  on  today's 

fastest  selling  accessory. 


TELL    TOMORROWS 

White's    Weather    Prophet    fore-  lU^ol-Kpf* 


asts  the  weather  8  to  24  hours 

in  advance.     Not  a  toy  but  a  ^— — — —— — ■ 

scientitii .ally  constructed  instrument  work 
ing  automatically.  Handsome,  reliable 
and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift 

Made  doubly  Interesting  by  the  little  fig 

uies  of   the  Peasant   and    his   good  wife, 

who  come  in  and  out  to  tell   you  what  the 

weather  will  be-     Size  6%x 

7M  ;  fully  guaranteed.  Post 

id  to  any  address  in  U.  S. 

or  Canada  on  receipt  "f  -  ■ 

Agents  Wanted 

Dept.  AJ9  419K.    Wiitor  St.,    Mlltraiiltop.  Win 


,    you    "  n.»i  uic 

$125 


SEE  theLand  of  Manatee 


Wonder  county  of  ihc  wonderland  of  Florida. 
Tropic  verdure,  rare  plants.  Thru-  beautiful 
little  cities,  Bradcntown,  Palmetto  and  Mana- 
tee. Bathinu,  lishtnu,  boating,  golf,  roque, 
line  auto  roads.  Accommodations  for  every  taste 
and  pockctbook.  In  heart  of  greatest  midwin- 
ter vegetable  growing  section.  Center  orange 
and  grapefruit  crowing;  most  productive  grape. 
fruit  grove  in  world.  Wel- 
come awaits  winter  visitors 
and  f.iimcr-settlers.  Come 
,  and  see  Write  today  for 
"*■  free  illustrated  booklet. 

"■ii 'I  of  •'■mill v  Commissioners 

-  Box  752,  Brkdentowoj 

-.  Florida! 
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myself  into  a  life  of  pleasure  and  dissipa- 
tion. ...  I  obeyed  only  the  craving  for 
excitement,  movement  and  rapidly  suc- 
ceeding sensations.  My  old  philosophy. 
simple  and  proud,  yielded  to  the  worldly 
wisdom  of  the  facile  luxury  which  sur- 
rounded me.  .  .  .  What  had  been  an 
orderly,  measured  mode  of  life,  contem- 
plative, tolerant  and  good-humored,  now 
became  a  tumultuous  succession  of  days 
and  nights  when  every  nerve  was  raw  to  the 
exposure.  ...  I  found  myself  quick  at 
offense  and  wincing  under  the  new  tortures 
which  she  invented  each  day  for  the  per- 
verse delight  of  proving  to  herself  how 
completely  she  held  me  in  subjection." 

The  affair  drags  on,  altho  David, 
disillusioned  and  disgusted,  tries  to  free 
himself.  But  always  Letty  draws  him  back 
to  her.  It  is  a  lie  that  breaks  the  thing  at 
last,  a  hie  and  jealousy  discovering  that  it 
had  grounds.  The  scene  is  well  done,  but 
too  long  to  give.  A  few  days  later  war 
breaks  out  and  David  joins  the  Legion. 

The  French  background  is  wonderfully 
conveyed.  Mr.  Johnson  knows  and  loves 
France  and  he  can  make  us  at  home  with 
the  French  and  their  lovely  country.  The 
war  is  sufficiently  suggested.  And  then, 
suddenly,  David  finds  himself  on  the  way 
back  to  America  on  a  two  months'  permis- 
sion, which  has  been  procured  for  him 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Brinsmade, 
father  of  the  young  girl  friend  whom 
David  had  fallen  in  love  with.  That  early 
flame  has  died,  however,  in  the  man.  In 
the  girl  it  appears  to  be  coming  into  beiny. 
Brinsmade  is  eager  for  the  match.  He 
likes  David,  and  he  wants  a  real  man  for 
his  daughter,  a  man  who  can  handle  the 
great  responsibilities  of  wealth.    As  he  says 

"I  said  I  want  you  as  my  son-in-law, 
David  It's  more  than  that:  I  want  to 
invest  what  I've  made  in  a  man  that  counts. 
I  want  you  with  me.  I  want  to  feel  that 
when  it  comes  time  for  me  to  step  out,  that 
I'm  passing  on  the  power  to  count  for  big 
things  to  some  leadership  I've  inspired.  .  . 
commerce,  science,  public  affairs,  You 
like  a  man's  job.  That's  where  it  lies,  and 
it's  our  kind  that  must  lead.  .  ." 

David  ponders  these  statements,  and 
feels  their  effect.  But  he  knows  one  thing 
above  all,  that  he  must  return  first  and 
help  finish  up  the  job  in  France,  with  the 
French  until  America  comes  in.  and  both 
already  see  that  America  must  come  in, 
with  his  own  people  after  that  event. 

But  there  is  something  waiting  for  David 
on  the  ship.  A  new  experience,  a  new 
development.     Real  love,  at  last! 

Among  those  who  are  boarding  the  ship 
he  perceives  a  young  French  woman  to 
whom  an  old  peasant  is  saying  good-by. 
Both  are  terribly  moved.  The  old  woman 
cannot  summon  strength  to  tear  herself 
away  from  her  mistress,  and  David,  step- 
ping forward,  offers  his  assistance  in  con- 
voying the  poor  old  mourner  back  to  the 
dock.  The  service  is  accepted.  From  that 
moment  he  cannot  free  his  mind  of  this 
young  woman,  cannot  keep  his  eyes  from 
her.  It  is  love  at  first  sight,  tho  he  does 
not  realize  this  immediately. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  spent  himself  in  paint- 
ing this  passion,  which  rapidly  becomes 
dominating.  There  is  a  mystery  about  the 
woman,  she  is  evidently  of  the  aristocracy  . 
yet  she  travels  without  attendants,  and 
her  name  is  plebeian.  She  tries  to  avoid 
all  intercourse  with  David,  but  circum- 
stances gradually  work  on  his  side,  and  in 
the  end  it  comes  to  a  declaration,  lie 
finds  that  Bernoline  (whose  first  name  he 
has  discovered  by  accident)  Loves  him. 
But  he  learns  from  her  that  the  love  is 
utterly   hopeless,   and   she   demands   from 
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Give  Him  a  Box 
of  Holeproof 

Hosiery  is  one  gift  that  every  man  welcomes, 
especially  when  it  is  Holeproof,  famous  for  its 
superior  quality,  smart  style,  and  unmatched 
durability. 

To  give  Holeproof  is  to  show  good 
judgment — for  here  is  a  gift  that  is  as  dc 
sirable  as  it  is  useful.  Stores  everywhere  are 
offering  Silk,  Silk  Faced,  Silk  and  Wool,  and 
Lisle  Holeproof  Hosiery  for  men,  packed  in 
attractive  Christmas  boxes. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  London,  Ontario 
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Guide -Posts 
to    Success 

To  the  young  man  just 
startinghis  business  strug- 
gles, books  offer  the  saf- 
est guide-posts  to  the  bet- 
ter things  of  life.  To  the 
older  man,  they  offer  the 
deserved  happiness  and 
recreation  to  make  more 
fruitful  his  declining 
years. 

Globe  -  Wernicke 

Sectional  Bookcases  have  for 
years  safely,  conveniently  and 
attractively  housed  the  fav- 
orite volumes  of  thousands 
of  successful  men.  These 
same  bookcases  offer  to  all 
the  opportunity  and  incentive 
to  own  a  library;  to  preserve 
the  books  that  are  sure  to 
point  the  way  toward  success. 

Sectional  Bookcases 

have  entirely  replaced  the  old 
fashioned  solid  bookcase. 
Globe-Wernicke  is  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  sectional 
bookcases  in  the  world.  Made 
in  period  designs,  beautifully 
finished  to  conform  to  the 
style  of  your  furniture  -  each 
unit  a  complete  piece  of  fur- 
niture. 

Give  a  Globe-Wernicke  book- 
case this  Christmas. 

Agencies  in  all  cities.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 

Sk9lobeAVcrmekeeo. 

DEPT.  137,  CINCINNATI 
Detroit  Chicago  Boston 

St.  Louis  Cleveland  New  York 

Washington    Philauephia  New  Orleans 
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him  a  promise  that  he  will  not  see  her  nor 
try  to  communicate  with  her  again,  after 
reaching  shore.  He  gives  this  at  last, 
broken-hearted  but  unable  to  refuse  her 
evident  terror  and  despair,  as  well  as  the 
high  nobility  of  her  character,  which  has 
made  him  realize  that  what  she  does  must 
always  be  done  from  the  finest  motives 
only,  musu  be  the  one  ri>ht  thing  that  is  to 
be  done.  They  separate,  tie  !;■:■  return  to 
his  home  in  Connecticut,  she  to  go  to  a 
convent  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Johnson  uses  the  time  on  the  ship 
for  other  purposes  than  this  love  episode, 
however.  He  groups  together  Brinsmade, 
a  socialist  named  Magnus,  David  and  the 
French  woman,  each  with  their  ideas  of 
country,  duty,  patriotism  or  humanity, 
contrasts  them  with  a  crowd  of  careless 
young  Americans  returning  from  one  or 
another  sprt  of  service  in  France,  and  dis- 
cusses through  these  media  the  future  of 
America;  contrasting  the  devoted  love  of 
country  so  evident  in  France  with  the  care- 
less attitude  of  our  own  countrymen. 
David,  who  knows  the  French  love  for 
their  country,  wishes  he  could  love  his 
own  with  that  same  burning  passion,  to 
which  the  girl  replies: 

"My  country  has  been  centuries  in  the 
making.  In  every  f amity  some  one  has 
died  that  France  might  remain  France. 
We  are  an  old  race.  We  have  lived 
together,  been  proud  together,  suffered 
together,  a  long  while.  That  does  not  come 
in  a  day.  .  .  .  Our  young  men  are  brought 
up  to  think  of  France  as  something  outside 
themselves,  that  must  go  on,  that  must  live 
— an  ideal  that  is  not  selfish.  That  is  what 
we  all  feel,  from  top  to  bottom.  What 
difference  what  happens  to  us,  if  France 
remains." 

It  is  toward  such  a  cohesion,  such  an 
ideal,  that  America  must  march,  David 
feels,  and  it  is  toward  this  that  her  leaders 
should  strive.  Her  leaders  that  must  be 
found,  if  not  in  this,  the  wasted  generation, 
then  in  the  young  and  coming  one.  On 
the  other  side  is  the  picture  of  America 
falling  into  the  hands  of  our  swarming 
aliens,  becoming  something  featureless, 
international,  confused.  For  this  surging 
under-force  is  powerful,  and  it  is  a  challenge 
that  must  be  met  with  something  real, 
something  devoted,  not  with  an  artificial 
power.  The  mere  fact  that  Americans 
nave  been  leaders  will  not  keep  them 
leaders. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
love  affair  between  Bernoline  and  David, 
which  ends  tragically.  The  mystery  that 
kept  them  apart  is  expounded.  She  has 
been  ra\  ished  i>\  a  German,  and  has  borne 
a  \\  ar  child.  She  is  afterwards  married  to 
this  German,  a  prisoner,  by  her  brother, 
and  the  man  is  killed.  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  the  departure  of  Bernoline  with 
her  child ;  it  is  unlike  her  character  to  yield 
a  spiritual  victory  to  the  German  brute 
-imply  because  she  lacked  the  physical 
strength  to  protect  ber  body  from  him. 
However  that  may  be;  and  ii  seems  un- 
necessarily melodramatic;  Da.vi<l,  the 
war  over,  returns  to  his  own  home  and 
marries  Anne,  the  girl  love,  Brinsmade's 
daughter,  or  is  on  hi>  way  to  this  when  the 
Btorj  closes.  The  two  of  them  arc  dedi- 
cated to  the  true  Bervice  <>i'  their  country, 
arc  linked  by  real  affection  and  respect, 
and  are  suited  by  an  equal  inheritance  of 
ni  lorn  and  training  to  make  a  SUCC(  SS 
of  life. 
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ARTEMI 

FLaYER-PIANO 

.  Happy  is  the  home  with  a  superb 
.ARTEMIS  Player-Piano  of  beautiful  tone. 
To  young  and  old  alike,  this  beautiful 
instrument  offers  constant  pleasure,  because 
it  is  always  ready  to  entertain  with  dance 
music,  songs,  operatic  airs  or  other  favorite 
melodies.  The  ARTEMIS  can  be  used 
as  a  Player -Piano  or  played   by   hand. 

Artemis  Universal  Prices 

Popular  Idol  Model  $495  Musician  Model  $590 
Music  Lover  Model  $535    Artist  Model       $645 

Some  reliable  piano  merchant  near  you 
represents  the  Artemis  Line.  Ask  his 
name  and  address  and  get  our  beau- 
tiful Artemis  Catalog  No.  130  Free. 


special 
bottom 


Christmas 
Suggestion 

A  Dunlap  Cream  Whipl  Known  and  want- 
ed by  every  woman.     Whips  cream  in  30 
seconds.     Whips  even  top  bottle  cream. 
Standard  model,  earthenware  bowl.  $1.26 
(West  $1.50).    De  Luxe  gift  model,  casserole 
bowl$2.60  (West  $2.76),  special  sift  pkg 
Mailed    promptly  on    receipt    of 
price,  if  dealer  hasn't  it.   Be  sure 
to  mention  his  name. 
CASEY  HUDSON  COMPANY 
385    East  Ohio  St.,  CHICAGO 

DBowl  has  spi 
non-»llp   bo 

This  Big  5  Pound  Bag  of  $<|  75 

Delicious  Shelled  Peanuts     I. 

Direct  from  grower  by  Prepaid  Parcels 
Post  to   your  door.     More   and  bettef 
peanuts  than  $5  will  buy  at  stands  or 
stores.    Along  with  Recipe  Book  tell- 
ing of   over    60  ways  to  use  them  as 
foods.    \Ve  guarautee  prompt  delivery 
and  ship  at  once.    10  lbs,  $3.00.    Money 
back  if  not  delighted. 

EASTERN  PEANUT  CO..  12A,  HERTFORD,  U.C. 


It's  Not  the  Irish  Mail 

■  *    j    Unless  the  Name  Is 'on  the  Seat 


Thi3  is  the  only  genuine  Irish  Mail.   De- 
lops  arm,  shoulder  and  body  muscles 
of  children  — keeps  them  out-of- 
doors.  Lots  of  fun.  Makes  play  out 
of  errand  running.  Ask  your  dealer. 

HILL-STANDARD  CO. 

-ill   Irish  .flail  Ate.,  Anderson,  lml. 


YOU  CAN 


bave  a  buslness-profes- 

B I  your  <>«n  and  earn 

big  income  in  service  fee-. 
A  New  system  of  foot  correction:  readily  learned  by 
anyone  at  home  In  a  few  weeks  Easy  terms  for  training, 
openings  everywhere  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to. 
No  capital  required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  solicit  m:. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay.  Boston,  Mass. 


BOOKLET  FREE 
HIGHEST    REFERENCES 
PROMPTNESS  ASSURED 


PATENTS 

1    BEST  RESULTS 

Watson  E.  Coleman,/'(i/r»/  Lawyi  r.621  FSt., Washington, D.C. 

rFLORIDAn 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florida's  lake  Jeweled  high- 
lands will  appeal  t<>  the  homeseekei  who, 
w  hether  « Isning  land  or  an  orange  gro\  e,  de- 
sires i  he  West,  write  lor  book  of  actual  photo- 
graphs and  ham  I  low  \on  can  own  your  own 
groveoneasj  payments.  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 
[03  Trade  V.venue,  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 
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Ike  SOUND  of  SAFETY 


More  Than  a  Thousand  Hlacuum  Cups 


exert  the  grip — hold — letgo  prin- 
ciple of  suction  on  wet,  slippery 
pavements,  when  your  car  is  fully 
Pennsylvania  equipped. 

More  and  more  every  day  you  hear  the 
deep  purr-like  rhythm — the  Sound 
of  Safety — of  these  massive  Cups, 
as  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  carry  the  cars 
of  prudent  drivers  straight  and  true, 
without  loss  of  speed  or  power,  over 
pavements  made  treacherous  by  oil 
and  water. 


Skid-freedom  is  the  mission  of 
Vacuum  Cup  Tires,  plus  sustained 
highest  quality  at  prices  always 
on  a  parity  with  those  of  ordinary 
makes. 

Hence  the  guaranteed  effectiveness 
of  the  Vacuum  Cup  Tread  on  wet, 
slippery  pavements  and  the  guar- 
anteed mileage  of  Vacuum  Cup 
Cord  Tires  —  per  warranty  tag  —  of 

9,000  Miles 


PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO.  if  AMERICA,  Inc. 

JEANNETTE,   PA. 
'Direct  Factory  'Branches  and  Service  oAgencies  Throughout  the  World. 
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The  Most  Useful  Gift 

the  year  through 

BISSELUS 

"Cyco"  Ball  Bearing) 

Carpet  Sweeper 

ON  each  of  the  365  days  of  the  year — for 
10  to  15  years — the  Bissell  you  give  frees 
mother  from  the  drudgery  of  old-fashioned 
sweeping  methods,  saving  her  strength  and 
beauty.  Protects  baby's  tender  lungs  against 
flying  dust.  Pays  its  cost  many,  many  times 
over  the  first  year.  For  what  could  be  more  im- 
portant than  health,  cleanliness  and  comfort? 

Made  easy-running  by  famous  "Cyco"  principle.  Used 
or  carried  with  one  hand.  Even  where  there  is  an 
electric  cleaner,  the  ready-to-use  convenience  of 
the  Bissell  you  give  is  appreciated. 

Costs  only  a  few  dollars— saves  more  than 
original  price  every  year  for 
ten  years  or  longer.  Sold  every- 
where- Booklet,  "Sweeping 
Farts  and  Fallacies,"  on  re- 
quest. 

Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co. 

236  Erie  St. 

Grand  Rapids, 

Mich. 

Oldest  and 

^_     Largest 
Sweeper 

Makers 

Made  in 
Canada, too 


Practical  Child 
Psychology 

"Amazing  Books  for  Children" 
—  says  Dr    Frank  Crane 
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TO  EDUCATE  THE  NEXT  GEN- 
ERATION AGAINST  WAR 

{Continued  from  page  13) 
and  especially  coming  men  and  women, 
as  represented  by  our  school  children, 
should  carefully  study  its  every  document 
and  loyally  in  every  way  assist  in  striving 
for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  those  prob- 
lems which  mean  everything  for  civiliza- 
tion and  world  prosperity  and  happiness. 
Frankness,  honesty  and  integrity  of  pur- 
pose mean  more  than  all  the  diplomacy  of 
the  ages.  May  America  take  this  lead  and 
establish  a  new  beacon  light  for  the  guid- 
ance and  welfare  of  the  world. 

J.  B.  A.  Robertson,  Governor  of 
Oklahoma — The  Limitation  of  Armament 
Conference  in  Washington  will  accomplish 
through  its  deliberations  the  most  thor- 
ough, illuminating,  and  practical  survey 
of  the  past  development  and  future  prog- 
ress of  our  civilization  that  can  ever  be 
achieved.  This  study  of  the  history  and 
discussion  of  the  future  of  the  nations  and 
the  peoples  of  the  world  is  of  such  vital 
importance  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  should  be  read  and  re\iewed  as 
a  part  of  the  daily  course  in  all  our  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  in  order  that  the 
rising  generation  may  be  fully  educated 
upon  the  cost  and  folly  of  war. 

Pat  M.  Neff,  Governor  of  Texas — 
The  history  that  is  now  being  made  by  the 
Disarmament  Conference  at  Washington 
will  be  frequently  referred  to  by  writers, 
speakers  and  thinkers  for  generations  to 
come.  It  constitutes  an  epoch-making  mile- 
post  that  ineffacably  marks  the  march  of 
man.  The  students  of  to-day  who  are  to 
be  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow  should 
have  -as  a  part  of  their  daily  curriculum 
the  detailed  proceedings  of  this  world- 
wide Conference  now  assembled  in  our 
country,  as  it  seeks  to  turn  the  tide  of 
civilization  away  from  the  war-wrecked 
shores  of  the  past. 

MOUNTAIN  STATES 

Jos.  M.  Dixon,  Governor  of  Montana 
— The  Disarmament  Conference  marks  a 
mile-stone  in  world  history.  Upon  its 
success  or  failure  largely  depends  the 
permanency  or  failure  of  the  present  social 
order.  The  last  number  of  The  Literary 
Digest  was  a  veritable  treasure-house  of 
information  regarding  the  scope  and 
possibilities  of  this  historic  international 
Conference.  The  public  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  country  can  perform  no  greater 
service  to  the  nation  than  that  of  giving 
courses,  during  the  siding  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference,  to  their  students  re- 
garding the  great  questions  involved.  If 
Ave  can  fully  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
these  young  people  the  tremendous  danger 
involved  and  the  impelling  necessity  for 
world  disarmament,  the  possibility  of 
l'ul ure  war  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

1).  W.  Davis, Go veenoh  ov  Idaho — It 
will  he  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  request 
our  Department  of  Education  to  follow 
out  the  forward-looking  and  statesman- 
like suggestion  of  the  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. We  need  more  thoughtful  and 
constructive  educational  suggestions  such 
ae  this  to  truly  build  the  intellects  of  our 
future  citizens.  There  is  aii  astonishing 
lack  of  sound  information  among  our 
citizens  of  the  political  and  economic  his- 
tory   of    the    world,      should    the    true 

situation    be    spread    before    the    ho\  s    and 

girls  to-day  there   would   dawn   a    better 
to-morrow,  because  the  dominating  char- 


Corns 

Lift  Right  Off 


Drop  a  little  "Freezone"  on  a  touchy  corn  or 

callus  for  a  few  nights.  Instantly  it  stops 
aching,  then  shortly  you  lift  it  right  off. 
Doesn't  hurt  a  bit. 

You  can  lift  off  every  hard  corn,  soft  corn,  corn 
between  the  toes,  and  the  "hard-skin"  cal- 
luses on  bottom  of  feet.  Just  get  a  bottle  of 
"Freezone"  at  any  drug  store,  anywhere. 

Edward  Wesley  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Shave,  Bathe  and 

Shampoo  with  one 

Soap. —  Cuticura 

Cutienra  Soap  is  the  f  a  vorite  for  safety  razor  shaving 
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acteristic  of  the  average  citizen  is  his  desire 
for  betterment. 

Robert  D.  Carey,  Governor  of 
Wyoming — The  history  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference  should  be  imprest  upon 
the  minds  of  the  school  children  of  America. 
The  United  States  leads  in  a  movement  that 
promises  more  for  the  peace  of  the  world 
than  any  gathering  of  statesmen  since  the 
dawn  of  history.  Through  our  Educational 
Department  I  have  requested  that  the 
schools  of  Wyoming  shall  study  every 
phase  of  the  Conference,  from  its  inception 
to  final  adjournment.  With  the  minds  of 
the  students  of  the  nation  focused  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference,  the  chief 
actors  will  feel  a  keener  incentive  to  make 
their  conclusions  conform  to  the  dominant 
will  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Wyoming 
is  for  disarmament  and  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Oliver  H.  Shoup,  Governor  of  Colo- 
rado— We  can  conceive  no  better  way  to 
train  the  citizens  of  to-morrow  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  most  important  duties  than 
by  encouraging  their  study  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Washington  at  the  great  Con- 
ference. While  the  program  laid  down 
was  to  many  a  complete  surprize  and  is  far- 
reaching  in  its  effect,  yet  we  believe  if 
consistently  carried  out  it  will  be  the 
foundation  of  a  permanent  peace  that  will 
be  world-wide  for  all  time  to  come. 

Merritt  C.  Mechem,  Governor  of 
New  Mexico— I  think  it  vitally  important 
to  instruct  the  youth  of  the  country  relative 
to  the  great  historical  event  now  transpiring 
at  the  Washington  Disarmament  Con- 
ference. America  contributed  her  mighty 
strength  and  influence  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  humanity.  America  is  now  taking 
the  lead  in  the  demand  for  reduction  of  war 
machinery,  and  our  children  should  be 
helped  to  understand  thoroughly  what  is 
being  done  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
horrible  world  tragedy  we  are  now  emerg- 
ing from. 

Thomas  E.  Campbell,  Governor  of 
Arizona — Regardless  of  its  outcome,  the 
Armament  Conference  is  of  such  tremen- 
dous importance  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
young  people  of  America  that  they  should 
take  advantage  of  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  follow  the  proceedings  in  detail. 
What  the  ultimate  outcome  is  to  be  de- 
pends largely  on  their  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  problems  now  being  dis- 
cust  and  their  appreciation  of  the 
tremendous  issues  involved.  Upon  their 
shoulders  will  fall  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  out  to  its  logical  conclusion  any 
agreement  that  may  be  reached,  or  the 
terrible  burdens  wbich  a  continuation  of 
the  present  race  for  sea  power  will  neces- 
sitate if  unchecked. 

Charles  R.  Mabey,  Governor  of  Utah 
— The  Disarmament  Conference  now  in 
a  —ion  constitutes  a  landmark  in  human 
progress,  the  significance  of  which  cannot 
yet  be  conceived.  By  all  means  let  us 
study  earnestly  its  deliberations  that  un- 
derstanding among  all  peoples  may  bo  the 
result.  Not  only  should  the  course  of  the 
Conference  be  closely  observed  by  those  of 
mature  age,  but  it  is  essential  to  posterity 
that  tlie  youth  of  the  nation  comprehend 
tlie  full  meaning  and  purposes  of  the 
gathering.  With  such  a  basis  of  fa- 
miliarity they  will  best  be  prepared  te 
perpetuate  and  bring  to  complete  mate- 
rialization the  aims  and  ideas  now  being 
proposed. 

KmmktD.  Boyle,  Governor  ofNevada 
— I  heartily  approve  your  suggestion  that  the 
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The  National  "Christmas-Dainty'  — 
Bromm's  Old  Virginia  Fruit  Cake 

A  delicious  "bit  of  old  Virginia,"  just  the  thing  for 
Christmas  Dinnei,  or  a  Christmas  Remembrance. 
Made  from  the  same  recipe  for  55  years.  Chock-full 
of  choice  fruits  and  nuts. 

Park  &  Tilford  in  New  York,  and  Fancy  Grocers  in  other  cities 
carry  "BROMM'S  Old  Virginia  Fruit  Cake"  all  the  year  'round. 
If  your  grocer  can't  supply  you,  we  will  ship  prepaid,  delivery 
guaranteed  to  am  address  in  the  U.  S.  Prices:  2  lb.  tin  $2.25 — 
4  lb.  tin  $4.25—6  lb.  tin  $6.00. 

Packed  in  its  snug  tin  box  it  keeps 
indefinitely,  like  old  vwne — always 
deliciously  fresh. 

L.   BROMM  BAKING  CO. 
516  E.  Marshall  St.     Richmond,  Va. 

Exclusive  selling  rights  in  a  number  of 
cities  open  to  high  grade  fancy  grocers. 
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The 

Trouble 

Zone— 

YOUR    NOSE 
WD  THROAT 


over 
U.S. 


'Phoning  Irritates 
Your  Trouble  Zone 


DUSY  Americans!  Always  talking,  selling 
'phoning,  dictating,  singing,  lecturing!  No 
wonder  our  voices  get  husky  and  "tired."  Nature 
never  intended  throats  to  do  so  much  work 
without  extra  protection.  Take  a  few  Luden's 
every  day  to  soothe  irritation  of  the  "trouble  zone." 

Famous   Yellow  Paclagc  now   Wax-Wrapped 
and  Sealed  Weatherproof 

WM.    H.    LUDEN,  Since  1881  READING,   Pa. 

LUDENS 

menthol 
coutfh  drops 
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TO  EDUCATE  THE  NEXT  GEN- 
ERATION  AGAINST  WAR 

(Continued) 

school  children  study  contemporary  history 
in  the  making  of  the  Arms  Conference. 
The  movement  is  an  educative  one  and 
should  extend  to  the  children  upon  whose 
intelligence  and  sense  of  justice  the  future 
of  the  nation  rests.  As  Roger  Williams 
said,  it  is  a  pity  they  did  not  save  some 
before  they  killed  so  many. 

PACIFIC  STATES 

Louis  F.  Hart,  Governor  of  Wash- 
in  <;ton — It  is  preposterous  to  think  that 
disarmament,  if  possible  at  all,  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  day,  for  reckoning  in 
terms  of  centuries,  the  present  Conference 
is  but  an  atom  of  time.  Strife  has  con- 
tinued incessantly  between  individuals 
since  Cain  killed  Abel,  and  between  nations 
almost  since  the  birth  of  government,  and 
each  succeeding  war  has  been  more  ter- 
rible and  devastating  than  the  one  before. 
Some  new  life-destroying  instrument  has 
been  produced  in  each  new  struggle. 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  argument  that 
human  nature  will  have  to  undergo  a 
change  before  war  can  be  eliminated.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  human 
beings  can  not  agree  among  themselves  to 
restrain  their  passions  to  the  utmost. 
The  "gun-toter"  of  to-day  is  a  criminal, 
but  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  nation  even 
the  most  protected  citizen  carried  arms. 
Human  nature  has  changed  in  this  respect, 
and  largely  through  education  of  the  fact 
that  "It  does  not  pay."  A  beginning  has 
been  made,  a  bold,  feaidess  step,  such  as 
an  unselfish  nation  like  the  United 
States  might  be  expected  to  take,  but 
after  all  its  greatest  value  is  educational 
— the  problem  remains  for  future  gener- 
ations. By  alb  means  let  the  children  of 
the  land  study  closely  the  Disarmament 
Conference. 

Ben  W.  Olcott,  Governor  of  Oregon. 
— In  an  epoch-making  document,  Mr. 
Hughes  has  turned  over  the  leaf  to  a  new 
era.  If  success  is  achieved  at  the  Dis- 
armament Conference,  as  it  now  appears  it 
shall  be,  history  will  hold  no  record  of 
achievement  for  world  good  comparable 
to  it.  Consequently  history  may  hold 
nothing  more  vital  for  the  study  of  our 
youths  and  all  citizens  than  the  progres- 
sive steps  of  this  gathering.  May  the 
eyes  of  our  future  home-makers  and  nation- 
makers  be  opened  to  the  great  trust  to- 
morrow will  repose  in  them.  It  may  be 
ours  to  Avill  that  there  shall  be  no  more 
wars.  It  will  be  theirs  to  keep  forever 
sacred  and  inviolate  that  pledge  of  (heir 
ancestors. 

William  D.  Stephens,  Governor  of 
( '  \i.iFOHNiA — Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  a  limited  group  of  men  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  relieve  a  war- 
weary  world  of  the  awful  burdens  of  de- 
structive warfare.  Never  before  has  it 
been  possible  to  relieve  the  mothers,  the 
children  and  the  toilers  of  the  world  of  the 
heartaches,  the  heart-breaks,  the  want  and 

misery  and   slighted  education,  the  almost 

unbearable    taxes,    and     other    economic! 

sacrifices  brought  on  by  war.  May  we  not 
pray  that  (iod  will  guide  aright  all  those 
who  participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
greal  Disarmament  Congress  now  in 
session  in  Washington?  In  my  judgment 
it  will  be  good  for  the  future  of  the  Republic) 
if  all  school  children  give  earnest  study  to 
the  proceedings. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


WHEN  LUMINOUS  DIALS  DON'T  SHINE 

TTOR  some  years  luminous  watch-dials 
*-  have  been  on  the  market,  the  lumi- 
nosity being  not  produced  by  any  salt  of 
radium,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  usu- 
ally by  a  salt  of  a  more  common  metal.  It 
has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  all  that 
was  needed  to  cause  the  figures  on  these 
dials  to  become  luminous  was  absolute 
darkness.  However,  this  is  contradicted 
by  a  curious  observation  made  by  a  traveler 
in  Europe.  Having  just  bought  a  new 
watch  with  a  luminous  dial,  he  took  it  out 
in  the  first  tunnel  he  came  to.  To  his 
astonishment  the  dial  remained  entirely 
dark,  and  this  was  the  case  in  all  the  other 
tunnels  through  which  he  passed.  He 
determined  to  send  it  back  as  defective,  as 
soon  as  he  reached  his  journey's  end. 
However,  when  night  fell,  while  the  train 
was  still  above  ground  and  the  porter 
turned  off  the  lights  in  the  car,  he  was 
astonished  to  see  the  figures  on  the  dial 
blaze  brilliantly  forth.  This  observation 
led  to  experiments  with  other  watches 
having  luminous  dials,  and  it  was  found 
that  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth  all  lost  their  radiance. 
Experiment  has  demonstrated  that  the 
humidity  of  the  air  in  the  tunnel  is  not 
responsible. 

These  facts  appeared  in  Kosmos  (Stutt- 
gart) and  roused  great  interest  throughout 
Germany,  many  letters  commenting  upon 
it  being  received  by  the  editors.  In  the  June 
number  they  acknowledge  these  and  ex- 
plain the  probable  reason,  substantially, 
as  follows: 

There  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  need  of 
making  an  effort  to  explain  the  matter  by 
forcibly  twisting  the  laws  of  physics. 
Those  of  physiology  offer  a  more  logical 
explanation.  When  one  goes  from  outdoors, 
that  is  from  full  daylight,  into  a  perfectly 
dark  room,  from  five  to  twenty  minutes, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  light-fatigue 
of  the  eye,  must  elapse  before  the  eye  be- 
comes capable  of  perceiving  faint  impres- 
sions of  light  such  as  come,  for  example, 
from  small  cracks  in  the  door  or  from 
"phosphorescent"  luminous  substances. 
As  we  commonly  say,  the  eye  must  become 
accustomed  to  the  dark.  If,  however,  one 
remains  for  a  while  in  a  room  illuminated 
with  ordinary  artificial  light  before  going 
into  the  room  which  is  entirely  dark,  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  eye  to  feeble  impres- 
sions of  light  appears  at  once,  or  after  a 
very  short  time.  This  is  due  to  the  im- 
mense difference  of  intensity  between  day- 
light and  our  sources  of  artificial  light,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  daylight  contains  very 
intense  light  of  all  wave  lengths  from  violei 
to  red.  On  this  account  the  receiving  eye 
is  fatigued  with  respect  to  red  and  yellow 
after  being  in  an  artificially  lighted'  room 
for  some  time,  but  only  slightly  to  green 
and  blue,  which  are  the  chief  rays  emitted 
by  phosphorescent  substances.  Thus  we 
see  why  the  watch-dial  failed  to  shine  dur- 
ing the  brief  ride  through  the  tunnel  but 
was  on  the  job  at  night. 


KIMBALL 

— a  towering  figure 
in  the 
musical  world. 


A  NAME  symbolizing  commercialism 
at  its  best— typifying  integrity  and  progres- 
siveness  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  musical 
instruments.  The  superb  KIMBALL  of  generations  ago 
is  brilliantly  glorified  in  the  world  famed  KIMBALL 
of  today. 

KIMBALL  products,  now  serving 
a  Nation  of  Music  Lovers,  include— 

GRAND  Pianos,  Upright  Pianos,  Player 
Pianos,  Reproducing  Pianos— the  artist's 
identical  rendition;  Phrasonome  Pianos — a  revelation 
in  phrasing  control;  Pipe  Organs,  Phonographs  and 
Music  Rolls. 

Descriptive  catalog  of  KIMBALL 
products,  also  nearest  dealer's 
address,  sent  to  you  on  request. 

W.  W.  Kimball  Co. 

(Established  2857) 

Factory  and  Executive  Offices 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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lean  hands  deserve  a  clean  lowcl 
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hand 
nothing 
the  towel 


ches 


For  washing  avails  but  little  in  a  case 
like  this.  But  such  a  condition  need 
not  exist  in  schools  when  at  minimum 
cost  the  lavatories  can  be  equipped  with 

©iiliwdhPdperTowels 

\r    3EFIVEO    OOUBLED  -M  GIVE  *        DOUBLE      SERVICE 

These  towels  are  served  just  one  at  a  time  from  a 
dust-proof  cabinet  that  locks  securely  to  prevent 
wa>le  and  careless  handling. 

ONLIWON  Towels  are  extra  large  and  being 
served  folded  are  doubly  absorbent  and  firm. 

Try  ONLIWON  Towels  at  Our  Expense 
Send  us    Your  Address  to-day — 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO. 


Department  22 


Albany,  N.  Y 
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VMiite-lcehss) 
-Soda  Jountains  xi& 


Universal  Drug  Co. 
Akron,  Ohio 

NEW    FACES  and 
NEW   PROFITS 
come   into  the  stores 

that    install    attractive, 
up-to-date   Soda    Fountains. 

WALRUS  WHITE  ICE- 
LESS  SODA  FOUNTAINS 
are  accepted  as  the  highest 
achievements  in  artistry  and 
utility  by  leading  Drug  Stores, 
Cigar  Stores,  Hotels  and 
Confectioneriesof  many  lands. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

WALRUS   MFG.   CO. 

Soda  Fountains         Carbonators 

Store  Fixtures 

Decatur.  Illinois 

Representative*  in  all  Principal  Cities 


W/iereUhlnis  Soda  Join  tin  ins  dtp  Mndc 


fefcgp 


n 
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Bankino  Br  Mah. 

AT  4%  i  NTE  Rfc  S  T 


the  umom  TRUST  C&, 

CAPITAL  &*-U'RPtUS *33.O0OTOOO 


The   Ideal    Winter  Resort 

PRINCESS  HOTEL 

BE  R  MU  DA 

xJirectly  on   the    Harbor,  Accommodates   400. 

Open    Dec.    12    to   May    1. 

L.  A,  TWOROGER,  Manager 

Successor  to  HOWE  &  TWOROGER. 

Readied   by  Steamers   Furness   Bermuda    Line 

ancl    Royal    Mail    Steam     Packet     Co. 

ORD  OWNERS! 

I. earn  about  wonderful  new  power  maker. 

Eliminates  spark  lever  — stops  misfiring  —  adds 
power  and  speed  — saves  gas  and  is  waterproof. 
It  la  a  wonderful  new  ignition  system  now  in 
use  on  several  of  Amerira'a  hiirh-irradc  motor 
cars.    Priceislow.    Ask  about  !•" reeTrlal  Offer. 

A.  B.  M.  Co.,  Box  1033,  Brlghlwood,  Mass. 


The  Perfection  "Pull-Up"  Cnbbagp  Board  and  C  neral  Game  Counter 


K"r  k.  rami      I40p*s*.    Btronffljr  and 

handsomely  made.      The    Ideal   Christmas   gift   for  a    man. 
tS  by  jrarrrl  jtott,  iTtsured. 
ECIALTV  COMPANY,      -       -  cold  I. AND.  N.  Y. 


PRICES,  WAGES,  INTEREST  AND  RENT 


'  I  *HAT  one  of  the  great  hindrances  to  a 
return  to  normal  levels  of  business 
activity  is  the  mal-adjustment  between 
prices  of  different  commodities,  was  noted 
in  these  columns  last  week.  The  New  York 
Trust  Company,  in  its  current  Index,  adds 
that  the  inequalities  between  the  four 
basic  economic  factors,  production,  labor, 
capital  and  returns  of  real  estate  form  an 
extremely  important  factor  in  the  situation. 
Prices,  wages,  interest  and  rents  must,  we 
are  told,  come  into  a  closer  relation  before 
there  will  exist  a  substantial  and  permanent 
basis  for  business  activity.  It  is  apparent 
from  the  New  York  Trust  Company's 
chart  here  reproduced,  that  while  whole- 
sale commodity  prices  "reached  the  highest 
peak  of  inflation,  they  have  also,  relatively 
to  their  rise,  gone  through  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  deflation."  It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  retail  prices  have  not 
come  down  to  anything  like  the  extent  that 
wholesale  prices  have,  a  point  strongly 
emphasized  in  a  recent  speech  by  that 
great  employer  of  labor,  Judge  Gary. 
Wages,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  noted, 
have  suffered  the  least  deflation  of  all. 
Interest  did  not  advance  to  the  heights 
which  wrere  attained  by  commodities  and 
wages  and  the  after-war  readjustment  has 
brought  it  the  nearest  of  any  of  these  four 
factors  to  the  pre-war  level.  The  chart  at 
the  bottom  of  this  page  is  further  ex- 
plained by  The  Index  as  follows: 

The  index  of  commodities  [wholesale 
prices]  is  that  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor. 

The  wage  index  is  that  compiled 
by  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission on  returns  from  factories  em- 
ploying approximately  500,000  men  and 
women. 

The  interest  index  has  been  compiled  by 
taking  the  monthly  average  of  the  weekly 


high  and  low  rates  on  60-  to  90-day  com- 
mercial paper.  The  base  represents  the 
average  for  the  years  1911  to  1915.  It 
happens,  however,  that  the  July,  1914,  rate 
is  approximately  the  same  as  this  average. 
The  trend  here  plotted  seems  to  afford  an 
accurate  picture  of  fluctuation  in  price  of 
capital. 

The  rent  index  covers  only  house  rents, 
as  no  returns  on  commercial,  industrial  or 
farm  rents  were  available.  It  is  the  hous- 
ing item  compiled  in  the  cost  of  living  index 
by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  and  the  base  used  is  July,  1914.  In 
fact,  the  base  used  for  all  four  indices  is 
approximately  the  same,  namely,  June  or 
July,  1914,  which  puts  them  on  a  com- 
parable basis. 


A  GOVERNMENT  WARNING  TO  IN- 
VESTORS— American  investors  have  been 
warned  by  the  watchful  Department 
of  Commence  to  be  very  careful  in 
purchasing  foreign  bonds  payable  in 
depreciated  currencies.  Certain  concerns  in 
this  country  are  said  to  be  offering  national, 
municipal,  and  industrial  issues  exprest 
in  such  currencies,  calling  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  the  investor  realizing  enormous 
profits.  Most  of  these  issues,  it  seems,  are 
payable  in  the  currencies  of  Germany, 
Austria,  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Rou- 
mania,  Jugo-Slavia  and  Hungary.  As  the 
warning  is  further  summarized  in  a  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  dispatch  from 
Washington: 

In  some  cases  the  prices  at  which  these 
securities  are  offered  are  unduly  high  in 
view  of  the  actual  exchange  rate  of  the 
given  currency.  There  have  been  in- 
stances where  there  has  been  great  dis- 
parity between  the  sale  price  of  the  adver- 
tised securities  in  terms  of  dollar  and  the 
price  at  which  they  could  be  purchased 
with  American  money  in  the  foreign 
country. 


Chart  Showing 

Trend  of  Prices,  Wages, 

Interest  and  Rents 

The  New  York  Trust  Co. 
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Twenty-five  little  baby  bodies 

in  a  garbage  cart 


National  Committee 

Rt.  Rev.  C.  P.  Anderson,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Frank  Billings 

Harriot  Stanton  Blatch 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr. 

Alfred  J.  Boulton 

Arthur  Brisbane 

John  Graham  Brooks 

Mrs.  Cora  Haviland  Carver 

C.  P.  Coleman 

Edward  Cornell 

Fred  M.  Corse 

Charles  R.  Crane 

John  VV.  Davis 

Jerome  T.  DeHunt 

Charles  W.  Eliot 

John  Lovejoy  Elliott 

Harry  M.  Fennimore 

Irving  Fisher  „ 

Hon.  Joseph  I.  France 

Hon.  David  R.  Francis 

Col.  Michael  Friedsam 

John  A.  Gade 

E.  F.  Gay 

Samuel  Gompers 

Rev.  Percy  Stickney  Grant,  D.  D. 

Norman  Hapgood 

Robert  Herrick 

Rabbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch 

William  M.  Johnston 

Alexander  Kahn 

Dr.  Gertrude  Kelly 

William  Kent 

E.  F.  Ladd 

Col.  Herbert  Lehman 

James  G.  McDonald 

John  A.  McSparran 

Rabbi  Judah  Leon  Magnes 

Capt.  Wm.  A.  Maher 

Anne  Martin 

Hon.  Ogden  L.  Mills 

William  Fellowes  Morgan 

Walter  M.  Nelson 

Morgan  J.  O'Brien 

Fremont  Older 

Herbert  Parsons 

Francis  G.  Peabody 

Mrs.  Gifford  Pinchot 

Glenn  E.  Plumb 

Ernest  Poole 

James  H.  Post 

Mrs.  John  T.  Pratt 

William  C.  Redfield 

Very  Rev.  Howard  C.  Robbins,  D.D. 

Raymond  Robbins 

Dr.  Frank  F.  Rosenblatt 

Julius  Rosenwald 

Rev.  John  A.  Ryan 

Mrs.  Vladimir  G.  Simkhovitch 

Alfred  E.  Smith 

Mrs.  Willard  D.  Straight 

Henry  W.  Taft 

Thomas  D.  Thacher 

Norman  Thomas 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Tiffany 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard 

B.  C.  Vladeck 

Lillian  D.  Wald 

J.  H.  Walker 

George  P.  West 

George  W.  Wickersham 


'  I  VHE   cart    creaks   and    stops   in    front   of  the    hospital.      The 
twenty-five  baby  bodies  are  loaded  in. 

Tomorrow,  while  you  sit  at  dinner,  the  cart  will  stop  again  and 
twenty-five  more  baby  bodies  will  be  loaded  in — 

And  once  a  day  the  garbage 
cart  called,  creaking,  and  stopped 
for  its  ghastly  load. 

Fifteen  Million  Are 


The  next  day  there  will  be 
twenty-five  more.  And  so  on 
.  .  .  twenty -five  .  .  .  twenty - 
five  .  .  .  until  Spring  comes  in 
Russia  and  there  are  no  more 
babies  in  that  town  .   .   . 


"You    Gould    Hear    the 

Children  Crying  Two 

Blocks  Away" 

says  Anna  Haines  who,  for  more 
than  a  year  has  represented  the 
Quakers  over  there.  "A  steady 
wail  that  kept  up  like  a  moan, 
all  the  time  growing  louder  as 
we  got  nearer.  The  nurses  could 
do  nothing  except  to  go  around 
every  morning  and  separate  the 
ones  that  were  going  to  die  from 
the  others ;  and  they  went  around 
at  different  times  and  felt  them 
to  see  if  they  were  cold,  and  took 
them  out  .  .  ." 


Starving  to  Death  in 
Russia 

In  hundreds  of  cities  and 
towns  scenes  like  the  one  de- 
scribed above  are  enacted  every 
day.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— millions  dying. 

They  are  asking  for  $5,000,000 
— every  cent  of  it  to  be  spent 
in  this  country  for  the  most 
necessary  articles  of  food. 

How  Many  Will  You 
Feed? 

Ten  dollars  will  save  ten  lives 
for  a  month. 

A  hundred  dollars  will  save  a 
hundred  lives  for  a  month. 

A  thousand  dollars  will  save 
a  thousand  lives  for  a  month. 


The  cart  creaks  and  stops;  ^rou  can  hear  it  creak.  Between 
the  rich  courses  at  your  dinner  table  you  can  hear  it  creak.  And 
the  little  bodies   are  carried  out. 

In  God's  name  let  us  do  what  we  can 


Russian  Famine 
Fund 

Distributing  through  the 

American    Friends 

(Quakers) 


Charles  H.  Sabin,   Treasurer 

RUSSIAN    FAMINE    FUND 
15  Park  Row,  New  York 

I  enclose  $ as  my  contribution  toward 

the  relief  of  the  suffering  in   Russia.      Please  send 
acknowledgment  to 

X  a  me 

Street 

City 

State 


60 
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Recommended,  endorsed  and  praised  by  leading 
ball  players.  Babe  Ruth  says:  "I've  seen  the 
base-ball  game  which  you  have  doped  out  and 
certainly  think  you  have  hit  on  a  popular  idea." 
Sport  writers  all  say  it's  a  "Wiz.  Joe  Vila, 
sport  Editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  says:  "I've 
played  your  base-ball  game  and  jound  it  one  of  the 
most  interesting  novelties  I've  ever  seen." 

DON'T  ORDER   IF  YOU  DON'T  LIKE  THE 
GREAT  AMERICAN  GAME  OF  BASE-BALL 

You'll  be  rrazy  about  it  richt  from  the  start. 
Two  or  more  can  play— the  more  on  the  si-Ies  rhe 
greater  the  fun.  Exactly  the  same  as  base-ball. 
All  the  tight  pinches;  strikes, 
balls,   hits,   doubles,   triples, 

home-runs,    wild   pitches,    passed 
balls,  sacrifices— every  combina- 
tion known  to  base-ball.  "Three 
men  on—-  two  outs — and,  zing'  - 
"666!  Home  Run!  Barn-Bee  No!' 
Oh,  Boy!  Don't  miss  this  fun.  Be 
first  in  your  neighborhood.  Give 
a  "Bam-Bee-No"  party  and  see 
what  a  hit  you  make. 

"Bam-Bee-No' ' .  The  National 
Game,     complete    with      10x14 
playinj?  field,    nine  men.  three 
counters,  three  "combination 
cubes"and  original  copyright- 
ed   16- page   book    containing 
every  play  known  to  base-ball 
— all  in  handsome    box    with 
full  directions  for  use.  $1.50 
prepaid.        Four    for  $5.00. 
Order  now  in  time  for    Christ- 
mas.      Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

THE  NATIONAL  GAME  CO.,  1121  SnowflakeBldg-,To!edo(Ohio 

DEALERS;    WRITE  OR  WIRE  FOR  PRICES. 


SaVO  Air  Moistener 


S.ives  Health,  Furniture,  Pianos, 
1- "el.  Paintings,  Plants,  etc. 
i-  ill  with  water,  hang  on  the  back 
of  anv  Radiator  out  of  sight. 

Others  for  Hot  Air  Registers. 
Tens  of  thousands  now  in  satisfac- 
tory use.  Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 

SAVO  Manufacturing  Co. 

M"  111  W.  Monro?  SI.,  rhicngo.  III. 


Model  No.  10 
Remington 


Regular$100 
Machine 


$59.90 

Only  16  Cents  a  Day! 

And  This  Wonderful  Late  Model  Typewriter  is  Yours 

ONLY  150  LEFT 

All  Orders  Returned  When  This  Lot  is  Sold 

SLASHING  CUT  to  sell  out  160  No.  10  Remingtons  at 
once,  to  close  out  1S21  stock  completely  within  next  few 
weeks.  A  selected  lot  of  machines  that  originally  sold  at 
tli-  fibular  manufacturer's  price,  everyone  reconstructed, 
all  with  late  improvements  such  as  back  spacer,  two- 
color  ribbon,  etc. 

See  It  at  Our  Expense 

You  don't  have  to  take  anybody's  word  for  the  value  of 
these  machines.  Prove  it  to  yourself.  Our  special  price  is 
only  169.90.  If  you  think  it  is  not  a  bargain  or  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  it  in  every  way,  return  it  to  us  within 
6  days,  and  you  will  be  nothing  out.  We  want  you  to  Bee 
this  machine  »t  your  home  or  office,  work  on  it  for  6  days 
and  th<-n  if  satisfied  it  is  yours  on  our  easy  payment  plan 
of  only  $4.75  a  month. 

Modal  No.  10  R.mlniton  Standard,  vlalblo  writor.  ntandard  V< ■:■■ 
board,  two-color  ribbon,   back  spacor,  automatic   ribbon  ravoraa, 

ahift  lock  kajr.  mari/inul  atop*,  varinblii  platen  for  writing  on 
rule'l  paper,  inbuilt  tabulator  for  billing  purposes. 

FREE  TRIAL 

Learn  to  Operate  in  a  Few  Hours 
Send  only  S3  with  order.  All  machm<»  guaranteed  lor  5 
years.    Kill  out  coupon  now.   Begin  tin-  enjoyment  of  this 

rfol  hargoin  at  once    Remember  we'll  take  i*  back 
and  refund  your  13  if  you  don't  lik>   it. 

Money  Refunded  It  Not  Satisfied 

INTERNATIONAL  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE, 

177   N.   Stata  Straat.  Chicago.   Dapt.  175. 

I  ■■  $'.'<  dopoait  BOd  iik'M-r  t<>  ramft 

14.7ft  par  month  IOI    I  '■■  remain  In  Fon  till  fully  prltl 

for    If  I  nin  not  aatiafi'-rl  atti-r  liva  daya,  I  will  return  Burn. 
calve  refund  ut  rlepnalt. 

Same fit. So It.  F.  I).  Ka 


THE    SPICE   OF   LIFE 


Juvenile  Edition  Wanted. — "Mamma," 
said  little  Fred,  "this  catechism  is  awfully 
hard.  Can't  you  get  me  a  kittychism?" — 
Baptist  Boys  and  Girls. 


Worth    Believing    In.— 

believe  in  heredity?" 

"Most  certainly  I  do. 
came  into  all  my  rconey!"- 


"Do   you    really 

That  is  how   I 
-London  Mail. 


Where  They  Show  It. — "We  women  bear 

pain  better  than  men." 

"Who  told  you  that?     Your  doctor?" 
"No,   m}    shoemaker."  —    Karikaturen 

(Christiania). 


Up-to-Date. — Mother  (reading  fairy- 
story) — "And  when  they  had  walkedagreat 
distance  they  came  upon  a  woodchopper." 

Harold — "I  know!  It's  the  Kaiser!" 
—  The  Passing  Show  {London). 


The  Young  Genius. — Mother — "Willie, 
how  is  it  that  no  matter  how  Jquiet  and 
peaceful  things  are,  as  soon  as  you  appear 
on  the  scene  trouble  begins?" 

Willie — "I  guess  it's  just  a  gift, 
mother. ' ' — Life. 


Everybody  In. — "Auto  for  Every  5.K 
Persons  in  Los  Angeles."— Headline,  the 
New   York  Sun. 

The  K  persons  are  pedestrians  who  have 
been  run  over  at  least  once. — Detroit  Motor 
News. 


An  Arizona  Ultimatum. — Judge  Perry 
yesterday  assessed  a  Phoenix  speeder  ten 
dollars.  Those  birds  must  learn  that  it 
don't  pay  to  come  over  here  and  burn  the 
coating  off  our  new  pavements. —  Tempe 
(Ariz.)  News. 


Forearmed. — The  Secretary — "This 
speech  may  get  you  into  trouble." 

The  Honorable — "Then  you  had  better 
prepare  a  statement  saving  that  I  was  mis- 
quoted bv  the  newspapers." — The  Chris- 
tian Register,  (Boston). 


Long  -  Distance     Shooting.  —  The     new 

night-watchman  at  the  observatory  was 
watching  some  one  using  the  big  telescope. 
Just  then  a  star  fell.  "Begorra,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "that  felly  sure  is  a  crack  shot." 
—  Toronto  Goblin. 


His  Great  Regret. — New  Office  Boy — 

"A  man  called  here  to  thrash  you  a  few 

minutes  ago." 

Editor — "What  did  you  say  to  him?" 
New  Office  Boy — "1  told  him  I  was 

sorry  you  weren't  in." — Chicago  Herald  and 

Examiner. 


Making  Them  Useful. —  Traveler  — 
"It's  a  nuisance — these  trains  are  always 
late." 

Resourceful  Conductor — "But,  my 
dear  sir,  what  would  be  the  use  of  the 
waiting-rooms  if  they  were  on  time?" — 
A  umero  (  Turin). 


City  or  Town State.. 


Our  Versatile  President.  -'President 
Harding  has  taken  the  hull  by  the  horns 
with  admirable  skill,  and  simultaneously 
he  may  be  able  to  forge  this  rainbow  of 
peace  into  a  real  shearing  knife,  and  then 
use  the  knife  to  cut  down  the  naval  appro- 
priations and  the  taxes." — Moody's  Weekly 
Review  of  Financial  Conditions  (New 
York). 


YOU  MUST 

nnniTPT  YOURHOMEand 

rKUILul  LOVED  ONES 


25  CAL. 
$*  t  -75 


32  Cal.  $12.75 

Less  Than  Half  Pre -War  Prices 

SEND     NO    MONEY 

as  postman  is  to  be  paid  on  delivery. 

This  $25  Genuine  MAUSER 
BLUE  STEEL  AUTOMATIC 

guarantees  full  protection  against  thieves  and 
burglars,  and  against  hold  up  men  while  autc- 
mobiling  —  No  man  who  loves  his  family  will 
be  without  this  greatest  of  all  protectors. 

Easy  to  clean  —  convenient  to  carry  —  lies 
flat  in  the  pocket.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.     Bank  references. 

UNIVERSAL  SALES  CO. 

141  Broadway         Dept.  37  New  York 

World's  Famous  Luger  $18.75 


"Sparks  of  Laughter  No.  2" 
A  Merry  Christmas  Gift 

CHRISTMAS  pleasure  and  profitable  usefulness 
combined.  An  attractive  clothbound,  gold- 
title  book  that  contains  330  very  brief  jests  and 
anecdotes  that,  have  recently  appeared  in  magazines, 
newspapers  and  public  speaking.  A  3,300  word 
charter.  "How  to  Tell  a  Funny  Story,"  will  teach 
you.  A  3,300  word  chapter  of  "Suggestions  to 
Toast  Masters"  crives  expert  instruction  in  planning 
a  dinner  and  toastmastering  it.  He  who  can  oreate 
laughter  is  popular — popularity  is  profitable. 

Thousands  of  lawyers,  lodge  icaBterq  public  offi- 
cials, teachers,  clergymen,  doctors,  bankers  and 
business  executives,  are  using  "Sparks  of  Laughter" 
with  profit.    "Do  your  Christmas  shopping  early. '• 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  S2.00 

STEWART  ANDERSON,  Inc. 


74  Cortlandt  St. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  biff  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting:  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.Castenholz,  A.  M..C. 
P.  A. ,  f  ormerComptroller  andlnstructor.University  of  Illinois:  Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  assisted  by  a  large  staff 
of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.   Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms.  Write  now  for  information. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept  1252H     Chicago 

The  Lar^t  st  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


Unexcelled  for  repairing  china,  glassware,  earthen- 
ware, furniture,  meerschaum,  vases,  books;  for 
tipping  billiard  cues.  etc.     Keep  it  handy. 

The  reliable  cement,  famous  since  1876. 

Major's  Rubber  and  leather  Cements  are  good — give  full  satisfaction 

All  three  kinds — 20c  tier  bottle.    At  dealers  or  write  us. 

MAJOR  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

FREE  BROCHURE-D 

Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Printing?  Cheap 

, Cards.ci  rcu  lam,  lat.ols.book,  paper.  Press  $1'2. 

Larger  £15  .)<>!>  press  S150.  Save  money.  Print 
for  othors,  bin  prrlt.  All  easy,  rules  Bent 
Write  factory  rorpx  -^catalog,  TYPK.eards, 
etO.  THE  PRESS  CO.,    D-£3.  Moridon.  Conn. 


It's  Pecan  Time  in  Texas 

We  are  now  gathering  these  dellclousnuts  in  our  large  oultl- 
v  ated  orchard  and  can  send  the  a  direct  from  the  tree  to  you. 

Sample  i-'  oz.  bag  for  50o;  -r>  pounds  for  $2.50 
Special,  tt  5  pound  l>o\  of  extra  lan;o  selected  mils  Jo  in 

AbOVl  prices  postpaid 
CAPPS  PECAN  FARM,  Brownwood,  Texas 


Go  Into  Business  EffiZ^."-' 

"New  System  Specialty  C and j  Factory"  in  your  cominu- 

Wefurnl  h  everything.  Money-making  opportunity 

unlimited.  Either  men  or  women.   Big  Candy  Booklet  Free. 

W.  IIIIIVKIl  IMflSIMI.K.  Oia.nr  Sis,        EAST  ORANflE.  N.J. 
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FOREIGN 

November  16. — Nearly  700  Moplah  rebels 
are  killed,  and  one  British  officer  and 
three  men  are  killed  and  34  are  wound- 
ed, in  an  attack  by  the  rebels  on  the 
Pandikkag  Post  in  India. 

Belfast  Unionists  in  three  meetings  em- 
phatically protest  against  the  British 
Cabinet's  treatment  of  Ulster. 

November  17. — By  an  overwhelming  vote 
the  Unionist  Party,  in  session  at  Liver- 
pool, endorses  the  British  Government's 
policy  in  its  effort  to  bring  about  peace 
in  Ireland. 

Four  policemen  are  killed  and  30  seriously 
injured  in  an  uprising  by  the  followers  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  Hindu  non- 
cooperationist  leader,  when  the  Prince 
of  Wales  arrives  in  Bombay  to  begin  his 
tour  of  India.  The  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion accords  the  Prince  a  tumultuous 
welcome. 

Jugo-Sla"ria  denies  before  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  that  Jugo-Slav 
troops  have  invaded  Albanian  territory 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

November  18. — The  British  Government 
issues  orders  suspending  all  construc- 
tion work  on  the  four  new  super-Hood 
battle  cruisers,  as  the  first  step  towards 
naval  armament  reduction. 

Thirteen  Mexican  revolutionists  are  killed 
in  battle  and  four  more  executed  after 
summary  court-martial  near  Algagones, 
in  Lower  California. 

A  new  state  bank  is  opened  in  Moscow  by 
the  Soviet  government.  It  is  announced 
that  3  per  cent,  interest  will  be  paid  on 
current  accounts,  and  5  per  cent,  on  time 
deposits. 

November  19. — The  British  Labor  Party 
issues  a  manifesto  promising  support  of 
any  steps  necessary  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can proposals  for  naval  armament  re- 
duction effective,  and  calls  for  the 
extension  of  the  proposals  to  all  forms 
of  armament.  The  manifesto  also  asks 
for  the  non-renewal  of  the  alliance 
between  Great  Britain  and  Japan. 

November  20. — Renewal  of  the  outbreaks 
in  Bombay  by  the  non-cooperationists 
is  reported  in  advices  to  London,  and 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  their  leader,  is  said 
to  be  trying  to  quell  the  rioters. 

November  21. — A  hunger  riot  breaks  out  in 
Berlin,  large  crowds  of  men  and  women 
raiding  provision  shops  and  demanding 
relief  from  the  high  cost  of  living. 

November  22. — Twenty-one  persons  are 
killed  and  scores  wounded  in  an  out- 
burst of  rioting  in  Belfast  coincident 
with  the  assumption  by  the  North  Ire- 
land Parliament  of  control  of  Ulster's 
local  affairs  in  accordance  with  the 
Home  Rule  Act  under  the  recently 
signed  order-in-council. 

The  bethrothal  of  Princess  Mary  of 
England,  only  daughter  of  King  George 
and  Queen  Mary,  to  Viscount  Lascelles 
is  announced  by  the  King. 

The  German  Government  officially  denies 
the  charges  of  Premier  Briand,  of 
France,  in  his  address  before  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  that  the  German 
police  forces  and  the  Reichswehr  consti- 
tute a  nucleus  for  a  future  German 
army. 

DOMESTIC 

November  16. — Dr.  Alfred  Sze  presents  to 
the  Armament  Conference  China's 
demands  for  recognition  of  her  terri- 
torial   integrity    throughout    her    geo- 


WEST  INDIES  CRUISES 


To  the  Brilliant  and  Sunny 
Playground  of  the  Western 
World,  On  Board  the  Splendid 
White  Star  Liner  MEG  ANTIC 


The  West  Indies,  Panama  Canal 
and  South  America:  Shake  offyour 
winter  coat,  shake  off  your  winter 
mind  and  go  down  into  these  lands 
where  sunshine,  blue  seas  and  tropic 
flowers  call*  to  the  traveler.  Nowa- 
days, the  West  Indies  lure  by  their 
picturesque  and  charming  atmos- 
phere, their  quaint  customs,  their 
radiant  beauty.  The  Panama  Canal, 
Mecca  of  all  good  Americans,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  places  to  visit  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  South  America, 
vitally  interesting,  foreign,  beautiful, 
seen  on  these  trips  through  carefully 
planned  visits  to  La  Guayra,  port  of 
Caracas,  and  to  the  ancient  mountain 
capital  of  golden  Venezuela. 


Go  to  these  geographically  near  but  roman- 
tically distant  lands,  on  board  the  White 
Star  Liner  Meganlk.  As  on  a  private  yacht, 
these  cruises  are  conducted  with  the  utmost 
luxury,  perfection  of  detail  in  service,  beau- 
tiful and  restfully  conducted  trips  ashore, 
and  with  every  health-giving  advantage.  The 
Itinerary:  From  New  York  to  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
Panama,  Venezuela,  Trinidad,  Barbados, 
Martinique,  St.  Thomas,  Porto  Rico,  Nassau, 
and  (on  the  third  cruise)  Bermuda.  First 
Cruise,  January  17.  Second  Cruise,  February 
18.  Third  Cruise,  March  20.  White  Star 
service  known  the  world  over  as  the  utmost 
in  ocean  comfort.     No  passports  required. 


Beautiful  color  booklet  sent  on  request 

^lWhite  Star  Line  it 

American  Liki  v  .  __^. ._  -  Red  Star  Line 


International     Mbacantilb     Marine      Company 
9  Broadway,  New  York  City 


TED    LEWIS 


Stars  of  Popular  Music 
Play  the  Conn 

What  greater  proof  of  superiority 
than  the  fact  that  these  artists  and 
their  orchestras  all  use  Conn  in- 
struments? Yet  these  are  only  a 
few  of  those  who,  personally  and 
through  phonograph  records,  are 
thrilling  millions  with  the  brilliant 
beauty  of  their  music. 

You,  too,  can  win  popularity, 
double  your  income,  playing  whole 
or  part  time  in  band  or  orchestra. 
Take  a  tip  from  the  world's  great- 
est artists;  play  a  Conn.  Exclusive 
processes  make  them- 
easiest  of  all  to 
master. 

Free  Trial;  Easy 
Payments 

All  exclusive  Conn  feature* 
at  no  greater  cost.   High- 
est honors  at  world  ex- 
positions;    Used  in 
great  concert  and  sym- 
phony organizations. 

FREEBOOK"Suo 
cess  in  Music  and 
How  to  Win  It" 
by   Sousa   and 
nine    others. 
Send  coupon 
for  your  copy 
and  details  of 
free  trial  offer. 


PAUL    WHITEWAH 


JOSEPH     SMITH 


PAUL    BIESE 


■  SHAM    JONES 


g.<jjG&*5£.%: 


1222.  Conn  Bldk.  Elkhart  InA 

Agencies  in  all  large  cities 
New  York.  Conn  Co.      233.-3-7  W.47*St 


Standard  Underwoods 

S  -  Year  Guarantee 

Yes,  this  genuine  Standard  Visible  Writ- 
ing Under- 
wood  newlyl 
rebuilt,  at 
much    less 
than  factory 
price,  yours 
for$3.00down 
and  then  easy 
monthly  payments. 
10  Day  a  FREE  Trial 

Try  it  for  10  days  at  our  risk.  - 
Money  back  guarantee.  Send  DOW  for 
free  took   Big  bargain  offer 

TYPEWRITER    EMPORIUM         2559  Shipman  Building 
Shipman-Ward   Mfg.  Co.  Chicago,  Illinois 


Stand, 
ard 
Keyboard 


UAXIATJ    PHI  I  Q   MEMORIALS  AND 

ilUIN  Urv  IvULLo  tabhts  in  bronze 


iCVJ    FOR  ■  FREE  ■  BOOKLET    OF    DEi .  I 

'  John-PolachekBromze&Irom-@ 

DEPT    E-493   HANCOCK.  ST.    LONG    ISLAND   CITY.    NY 


The  Business  for  You ! 

Make  and  sell  Crispettes.  Delicious  con- 
fection. Everybody  loves  them.  Can't  get 
enough.   Come  again  and  again  for 
more.    Easy  to  make.    I  furnish 
everything  Raw  materials  plen- 
tiful and  cheap. 
Profits  enormous. 


C.  G.  Conn  Ltd.,  1222 Conn Bldg., Elkhart,  Ind. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  my  copy  of  "Success 
In  Music"  and  details  of  your  tree  trial  plan. 
(Mention  Instrument.) 

Name 

St.  or  Rural  Route 

City,  State 

County 

Instrument -  


Quick  success  possible  anywhere — cities,  small 
towns,  villages.  Amazingmarket— crowded  streets; 

surging  throngs  at  fairs,  carnivals,  parks,  etc.;  wholesale 
to  grocers,  bakeries,  druggists,  and  so  on.  Possibilities 
unlimited!  Need  no  experience.  Little  capital  starts  yoo 
on  road  to  phenomenal  earnings. 

Write— Get  My  Help— Begin  Now! 

Others  are  making  money— Iota  of  It.  Letters  just  received  durtnff 
this  year  tell  of  wonderful  successes.  You  can  succeed,  too.  Start 
to  all  you  need.  I'll  arladty  help  you.  Furnish  everything — complete 
outfit,  materials,  secret  formula,  full  directions,  wrappers,  etc. 
Send  post  card  for  Illustrated  book  of  facts.  Tells  how  to  start. 
Explains  most  successful  methods.  Gives  all  information  needed. 
It's  freo.    Write  nowl 

LONG  EAKINS  COMPANY 
1258  High  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 
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The  Gift  to  Make  to  Your  Friends 


Naturally  you  wish  to  give  something 
substantial.  But  the  conventions  of 
society  hold  one  within  quite  narrow 
lines.  It  is  hard  anyhow  to  foretell  just 
what  will  please.  There  is  no  accounting 
for  tastes,  you  know. 

Good  Reading  Matter  Popular 

But— 

Everybody  ap- 
preciates good 
reading,  as  is 
shown  in  the  fact 
that  more  than  a 
million  and  a  quar- 
ter copies  of  The 
Literary  Digest 
are  printed  and 
sold  every  week. 

And  so  we  sug- 
gest — 

By  far  the  sim- 
plest and  easiest 
solution  of  the  holi- 
day gift-giving 
problem  is  described 
in  detail  on  this 
page.  Please  read 
it  carefully. 

You  will  see  how 
The  Literary 
Digest  has  ar- 
ranged to  supply 
you  with  hand- 
somely engraved 
Subscription  Pres- 
entation Cards  to 
be  filled  in  with 
your  name  as  sub- 
scription donor  and  forwarded  to  the  per- 
sons to  whom  you  wish  The  Digest  to 
be  sent  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  Worth-While  Present 

In  this  way  you  not  only  give  presents 
that  are  worth  while,  that  will  be  highly 
appreciated  and  heartily  enjoyed  week 
after  week,  but  your  thoughtfulness  and 
good  judgment  will  be  brought  directly 
to  the  reader's  attention  every  time  a 
copy  of  The  Digest  arrives — 52  times 
within  the  course  of  the  year. 

Those  Who  Will  Appreciate 
The  Digest 

For  your  son,  daughter,  niece,  nephew 
or  cousin  at  college;  the  relative  in  some 
distant  city;  the  stenographer  and  book- 
keeper at  the  office;  the  clerk,  salesman, 
saleswoman  or  heads  of  departments  at 
the  store;  the  special  customers  or  clients 
that  should  be  remembered,  or  the  old 
friend  or  relative  who  by  reason  of 
advanced  age  or  infirmity  is  no  longer  in 
active  life,  but  who  still  wishes  to  know 
what's  going  on,  there  is  scarcely  anything 
that  you  could  send  as  a  holiday  gift  that 
is  more  sensible  and  that  would  represent 
so  much  genuine  and  long- continued 
satisfaction  to  the  recipient  as  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  LITERARY  DIGEST. 

Others  Remembered 

Some  of  our  subscribers  send  Tin; 
Digest  to  their  clergymen,  their  doctors 

and  dentists,  the  trained  nurse  that  has 
rved   in    the   family.      Maybe   there   i^ 


some  friend  you  haven't  heard  from  in 
years  whom  you  would  like  to  remind  of 
your  existence  and  who  would  feel  com- 
plimented to  be  remembered  after  so 
long  an  interval  of  silence. 

There  is  no  one  thing  you  could  select 
that  would  be  more  appealing  or  more 
appropriate  as  a  gift  to  any  man  or 
woman  of  intelligence  than  The  Lit- 
erary Digest,  the  national  news  maga- 
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years.  Thousands  of  its  subscribers  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
to  quickly  dispose  of  part  of  their  holiday 
gift  problems  and  send  in  their  Digest 
subscription  renewals  at  the  same  time. 
Merely  make  out  the  list  of  names  and 
addresses  and  send  them  in  to  The 
Digest  with  one  check  or  money 
order  to  cover  all  and  the  deed  is  done 
without  shopping  around  in  crowded 
stores  —  withou  t 
jostling  in  hurrying 
crowds.  There  can 
be  no  question  as 
to  whether  the  gift 
suits;  The  Liter- 
ary Digest  ap- 
peals to  all  classes 
**»-«^  who  read  English. 
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Presentation  Cards 
sent  to  you  for 
mailing  or  direct  to 
the  recipient.  • 
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graphical  domain,  for  the  principle  of 
the  open  door  with  equal  opportunity 
to  all  nations,  and  for  the  expulsion  of 
all  foreign  powers  as  soon  as  possible. 

Reductions  in  carload  freight  rates  on 
farm  products,  which  will  bring  the 
aggregate  reductions  since  September  1, 
1920,  up  to  10  per  cent.,  are  approved 
by  executives  of  nearly  every  railroad 
in  the  country.  The  cuts  applv  to 
every  section  of .  the  United  States 
except  New  England. 

Ellis  Loring  Dresel,  of  Boston,  and  npw 
American  Commissioner  to  Germany,  is 
nominated  by  President  Harding  to  be 
Charge  d' Affaires  to  Germany. 

\ovember  17. — The  other  nations  repre- 
sented at  the  Armament  Conference 
accept  in  principle  China's  proposals 
that  she  be  admitted  to  the  family  of 
sovereign  nations. 

Ordinary  expenditures  of  the  Government 
are  increased  by  more  than  §37,600,000 
during  October  as  compared  with  Sep- 
tember, while  disbursements  on  the 
public  debt  fall  off  by  $627,000,000, 
according  to  the  monthly  statement 
issued  by  the  Treasury. 

,'ovember  18. — President  Harding  re- 
ceives from  the  heads  of  12  nations  and 
from  Pope  Benedict  XV  messages  assur- 
ing their  cooperation  and  wishing  com- 
plete success  to  the  Arms  Limitation 
Conference. 

The  anti-beer  bill  prohibiting  the  use  of 
beer  and  malt  liquors  as  medicine  is 
passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  56  to 
22,  and  goes  to  President  Harding  for 
signature. 

The  employees  of  Armour  &  Company, 
Swift  &  Company,  and  Wilson  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago  meat  packers,  agree  to  a 
wage  cut,  to  be  fixed  later. 

'resident  Harding  issues  a  proclamation 
declaring  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Austria. 

ovember  19. — The  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  through  its  executive  council, 
endorses  the  American  plan  for  the 
reduction  and  limitation  of  armament. 

•ember  20. — A  natural  gas  field  covering 
an  area  of  212  square  miles  is  discovered 
in  Northern  Louisiana,  according  to  a 
report  made  public  by  engineers  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 

)vember  21. — Premier  Briand  promises 
the  Armament  Conference  that  France 
will  soon  cut  her  military  service  from 
three  years  to  one  year  and  a  half,  and 
on  his  request  that  France  be  not  left 
to  defend  liberty  alone,  assurances  of 
moral  support  are  given  by  the  dele- 
gates of  those  nations  which  fought  •with 
her  in  the  war. 

ight  powers  sign  a  resolution  presented 
by  Elihu  Root  to  respect  the  sover- 
eignty of  China  and  provide  her  with 
the  fullest  opportunity  to  develop  for 
herself  effective  and  stable  government: 

■vember  22. — The  six  unions  comprising 
the  Federated  Shop  Crafts  notify  the 
general  managers  of  the  railroads  of 
their  intention  to  proceed  for  an  increase 
of  13  cents  an  hour  over  the  present  rate 
of  77  cents  an  hour. 

>nor    Felix    Cordova-Davila,    Resident 

Commissioner  of  Porto  Rico,  is  asked 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Porto  Rican  Assembly  to  request 
President  Harding  immediately  to  re- 
move Governor  E.  Mont  Redly. 
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Cross  the  Pacific 


on    U.    S.    Government   Ships 
and  enjoy  American  Comforts 


NOW  you  can  have  American  comforts  on  a  flying  voyage 
to  the  Orient.  The  great  new  Government  liners  that 
speed  from  Seattle  over  the  short  route,  offer  all  the  com- 
forts of  the  finest  American  hotel.  Just  as  they  have  set 
up  new  speed  records,  so  they  have  set  up  a  new  standard 
for  luxury  in  trans-Pacific  travel. 

Spacious  Modern  Quarters 

Staterooms  are  unusually  large  and  are  furnished  with 
beds  instead  of  berths.  All  rooms  are  on  the  outside.  Most 
have  private  baths.  They  are  equipped  with  running 
water,  electric  radiators  and  fans.  The  social  rooms  are 
exquisitely  beautiful. 

1 1  Days  Across  the  Pacific 

These  ships  sail  to  Yokohama  in  just  11  sailing  days. 
Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila  as  ports  of  call 
follow  hi  swift  succession.  For  the  business  man  bent  on 
a  flying  trip  to  the  Orient,  for  the  tourist  eager  to  save 
precious  days  for  sight-seeing,  there  can  now  be  no  choice 
but  your  ships  under  the  direction  of  the  Admiral   Line. 

For  informal'^,,  regarding  accommodations,  addrt  ts 

THE  ADMIRAL  LINE 

L.  C.  Smith   Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
17  State  Street  New  York  City 

Managing  Operators  for  the  U.  8.  Shipping  B 


Send  for  Booklet 

Your  Government  wishes  the  name  of  every 

prospective  traveler.  Clip  this  coupon  now 
if  you  a  re.  considering  a  trip  abroad  and  you 
will  help  your  Government  You  will  re- 
ceive valuable  information  covering  every 
phase  of  your  trijj — all  written  in  simple, 
rnofficial  language.  You  will  be  under  no 
obligation  of  any  kind.  Send  the  coupon 
now  and  learn  what  your  ships  have  tooffer. 

U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 

Information  Office  2419 
Washington,  D.  C. 

If  you  cannot  go  abroad  clip  the  coupon  mui  give 
it  to  ,t  friend  who  may.  Urge  him  to  tend  it  in, 
and  help  your  Merchant  Marin*  . 


INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
Information  Office  2419 
Washington.  I).  C. 


Please  send  me  without  obligation  the 
.  S.  Government  Booklet,  alto  rates  f.»r 
urst  class C  second  class  |     third  clasa 

I  am .considering'  a  trip  to  The  Orient 
South  Amen'  i      1  urope      [havedefinite- 
I>   decided  togo_nierely  a  possibilit 

Jf\  sro  date  will  be  about 

Planum 


to  co  alone  C  with  familyD. 


My  Name 

My  Street  No.  or  i;.  F.D._ 

Town 
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BY  THEIR  SHADOWS  YOU  SHALL  KNOW  THEM 


Every  man  casts  two  shadows:  one,  the  shadow  of  the 
outward  man,  which  you  may  see  upon  the  sidewalk 
as  he  passes  in  the  sun ;  the  other,  the  shadow  of  the 
inner  man,  the  reflection  of  his  accomplishments  and 
his  ideals.  Something  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
you  could  have  seen  the  shadow  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
reflected  by  the  dim  street  lamps  of  Philadelphia,  as 
he  passed  along  the  street.  Tonight,  you  can  see  the 
shadow  of  his  genius,  reflected  by  the  miracle  of 
electricity,  upon  the  lighted  skyline  of  every  city  in 
the  land. 

Across  oceans  and  across  time,  the  shadow  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  hovers  over  the  councils  of  nations,  uplifting 
their  ideals  and  influencing  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

Just  as  there  is  the  shadow  of  a  man,  so  is  there  the 
shadow  of  a  business  and  of  its  products — a  shadow 
that  reflects  the  ideals  of  the  one  and  the  quality  of 
the  other. 

The  man  in  New  England  Is  asked  to  buy  a  product 
made  in  Illinois  by  a  manufacturer  he  never  heard  of, 


and  whose  ability  and  integrity  he  must  take  on  faith. 
He  has  no  opportunity  to  visit  the  factory  that  he  may 
view  its  efficiency,  nor  to  inspect  the  raw  materials 
that  he  may  be  convinced  of  their  quality.  And  so  he 
must  judge  the  product  by  its  shadow — by  the  image 
of  its  worth,  by  the  reflection  of  its  desirability,  which 
has  been  made  upon  his  mind. 

Yesterday,  in  thousands  of  stores  in  hundreds  of  cities 
and  towns,  something  like  this  took  place: — a  sales- 
man showed  a  woman  two  similar  products  made  by 
two  different  manufacturers.  The  name  of  one  prod- 
uct was  unfamiliar  to  her  ears;  the  name  of  the 
other  was  familiar.  To  her  it  was  like  hearing  the 
name  of  a  friend  in  a  strange  company.  Had  it  been, 
instead  of  a  product,  a  person,  she  might  have  said: 
"I  feel  as  if  I  know  you,  because  I've  heard  so  much 
about  you." 

The  shadow  of  that  product  had  reached  into  her 
mind,  and  lingered  in  her  memory.  And  the  shadow 
of  the  product  was  its  advertising. 


N.  W.  AYER  £#  SON 


N  exv  York 


PHILADELPHIA 


Advertising  Headquarters 


Boston 


CYi  vi  i  \\n 


CHICAGO 
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Which 

of  these 

two  men 

has  learned 

the  secret  of  15  minutes  a  day? 

The  secret  is  contained  in  the  free  book  offered  below.     Until  you  have  read  it  you  have  no 
idea  how  much  15  minutes  a  day  can  mean  in  growth  and  success.     Send  for  your  copy  now 


HERE  are  two  men,  equally  good  looking, 
equally  well  dressed.  You  see  such  men 
at  ever}'  social  gathering.  One  of  them  can  talk 
of  nothing  beyond  the  mere  day's  news.  The  other 
brings  to  every  subject  a  wealth  of  side  light  and 
illustration  that  makes  him  listened  to  eagerly. 

He  talks  like  a  man  who  had  traveled  widely, 
though  his  only  travels  are  a  business  man's  trips. 
He  knows  something  of  history  and  biography, 
of  the  work  of  great  scientists,  and  the  writings 
of  philosophers,  poets  and  dramatists. 

Yet  he  is  busy,  as  all  men  are,  in  the  affairs  of 
every  day.     How  has  he  found  time  to 
acquire  so   rich  a  mental  background? 
When  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  books 
to  read,  how  can  any  man  be  well-read? 


few  books  he  chose  for  the  most  famous  library  in 
the  world;  why  he  chose  them  and  how  he  has 
arranged  them  with  notes  and  reading  courses  so 
that  any  man  can  get  from  them  the  essentials  of 
a  liberal  education  in  even  fifteen  minutes  a  da}-. 

The  booklet  gives  the  plan,  scope,  and  purpose  of 

Dr.  Eliot's 
Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books— 

The  Fascinating  Path  to  a  Liberal  Education 


Everv  well 


The  answer  to  this  man's  success — 
and  to  the  success  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  like  him — is  contained  in  a 
free  book  that  you  may  have  for  the 
asking.  In  it  is  told  the  story  of  Dr. 
Eliot's  great  discovery,  which,  as  one 
man  expressed  it,  "does  for  reading 
what  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  did 
for  communication."  From  his  lifetime 
of  reading,  study,  and  teaching,  forty 
years  of  it  as  President  of  Harvard 
University,   Dr.   Eliot   tells    just   what 


Ki 


FIFTEEN 
MINUTES 
A  DAY 


-informed  man  and  woman  should  at  least  know 
something  about  this  famous  library. 

The  free  book  tells  about  it — how  Dr.  Eliot 
has  put  into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf  "the  essentials 
o!  a  liberal  education,"  how  he  has  so  arranged 
ii  that  even  "fifteen  minutes  a  day"  are  enough, 
how  in  pleasant  moments  of  spare  time,  by 
u^ing  the  reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot  has  pro- 
vided lor  you,  you  can  get  the  knowledge  of 
literature  and  life,  the  culture,  the  broad  view- 
point that  every  university  -t lives  to  give. 

"For  me,"  wrote  one  man  who  had  sent  in  the 
coupon,  "your  little  free  book  meant  a  big  step 
forward,  and  it  showed   me   besides   the  way  to  a 

.  new  world  6j  pleasure." 

Every  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest  is  in- 
vited to  have  a  copy  of  this  handsome  and 
entertaining  little  book.  It  is  free,  will  be  sent 
by  mail,  and  involves  no  obligation  of  any  sort. 
Merely  clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day. 


Send  for  this   FREE   booklet 

that  gives  Dr.  Eliot's  own 

plan  of  reading 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  Good  Books  Since   1875 


P.  F.  COLLIER  cSc  SON  COMPANY  >.  ra-10-21 

416  West   thirteenth  Street.  \m  York 

By  mail,  absolutely  free  and  without  obligation,  send  me  the 
tok    to    the    most    famous    hooks  in   the  world, 
ibing  Dr   Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  oi   Hook-,  and  contain- 
ing the  plan  of  reading  recommended  by  I  >r.  Fliot  of  Har 

Name 
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Home-Study 

Business  Courses 

Do  you  want  an  important,  high-salaried 
position?  You  can  have  one  if  you  can  do 

the  work.  LaSalle  experts  will  show  you  bow,  guide 
you  step  by  step  to  success  and  help  solve  your  per- 
sonal business  problems.  Our  plan  enables  you  to 
train  during  spare  boors  without  interference  with 
your  present  duties.  Give  us  your  name  and  address 
and  mark  with  an  X  below  the  kind  of  position 
you  want  to  fill.  We  will  mail  catalog  and  full  par- 
ticulars regarding  our  low  cost  monthly  payment 
plan.  Also  our  valuable  book  for  ambitious  men, 
'Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One."  Tear  out,  mark  and 
mail  the  coupon  today.  No  obligation  to  you.  Find 
out  about  the  new  "LaSalle  Problem  Method,"  what 
it  is  and  how  it  works.  Let  as  prove  to  you  bow  this 
step  has  helped  thousands  of  ambitious  men  to  real 
success.  Check  end  mail  the  coupon  now. 

LaSalle  Extension 
University 

Dept.  1 252-R    Chicago,  HI. 

Gentlemen:  S«nrj  without  obli 
Ration  tome  information  re- 


carding  course  indicated  below 
also  copy  of  your  interesting 
book. "Ten  Years'  Promotion 
in  One." 

O Business  Management 
O  Higher  Accountancy 
OTraffic   Management— 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
D  Rai  I  way  Account  in  t!  and 

Station  Management 
O  Law— Degree  of  LL.B. 
Q Commercial  Law 
O Industrial  Management 

Efficiency 
a  BusincssLetter-Writlng 


O  Banking  and  Finance 
DC.  P.  A.  Coaching  for 

Advanced  Accountants 
D  Modern  Foreman  ship 
OPersonnel  and  Employ- 

meat  Management 
QBuainess  English 
□  Commercial  Spanish 
D  Effective  Speaking 
Q  Expert  Bookkeeping 


Name 

Present  Position.. 
Address 


Everything  About 

Cuticura  Soap 
Suggests  Efficiency 

Soap,Ointment,Talcum,25c.  everywhere.  For  samples 
address:  CuttcuTftLaboratorl«B,D*pt.  7,Malden,M»Be. 


Higher  Education 


Courses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in 
35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.    Begin  any  time. 

Stjp  ^mttersitB  of  Olljtraga 

BOth  Year  Division  9.      Chicago.  111.  I 


HOME 
STUDY 


ma 


In  Your  Spare  Time  At  Home 
for  BUSINESS  cr  PROFESSION 


Degree  of  LL.B.,  Conferred 


Only  Institution  which  gives  eame  Coureeb*^Coreespond- 
ence  through  Lecture  System  as  was  given  for  years  at 

resident  classes  of  this  college.  We  coach  yoo  free  to  pass  the  Bar 
Examination.  Complete  1921,  13-Tolame  library.  Easy  terms.  Organ- 
ized 1910.     Low  enrollment  fee.    Write  for  free  Illustrated  book. 

Hamilton  College  of  Law,  431  S.  Dearborn  St,  Depl.   29  .Chicago 


Learn  to  Dance 


CAN  TEACH  YOU.  Fox-Trot.  One- Step,  Two-Step, 
Waltz  and  newest  "up-to-the-minute"  Boeietydances 
Id  a  few  hours— at  home — in  private  by  the  wonderful 

Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction 

REMARKABLE  NEW  METHOD.    Easy — fascinating. 
RESULTS    GUARANTEEO.      No    music--    no  partner 
needed.    Thousands  taught  successfully. 
WRITE  ME  TODAY  for  my  Interesting  FREE  BOOK! 
Special  low  offer  if  you  answer  at  once. 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER  PEAK,  M.  B. 
Studio  671  4737  Broadway         Chicago,  III. 


Earn  More  Money! 


WRITE-  Jobi  paying  $200  to  $500  open  for  tnii  . 
m«n  m  Auto  business.    Learn  all  brant-Ins  in  f> 

■  Detroit* Aqto  center.  Factory  fo'ntiorxrft 
Srhoot.     KKKF  ratalog  gives  all  details  and  proof 
of    hucctsj*.     Kvcrv    COWM    guaranteed    or    »<>ur 
money  back      Send  nam*  today.     Postcard  will  do 
MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTO  SCHOOL 
3152  Auto  Uldg.,  11729  Woodward  Av.-. 

Detroit    -----     Michigan 


PUNCTUATION  AND 
CAPITALIZATION 

By  FRANK  H.  V1ZETELLY.  Litl.D..  LL.D. 

Tells  you  how  to  use  the  comma,  the  semi-colon, 
Ion,  the  pi-n.nl.  Quotes  rules  lur  compound- 
jli»h  woi  'i  words  that  should 

j . 1 1  ilizcfl.      Describes   forms   of    addn        in 

writing  letti  tinguished  persona.    A  modern 

rcfert  ■  i  )dy. 

Cloth.     35  cents  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


354-360  Fourth  Ave. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Scenes  From  Two  of  This  Tear  s 
"Best  Sellers— If  You  Love  Truly 
Cjreat  Fiction— fall  for  These: 

Urn  lUMWm  BOSSES? 

By  James  Oliver  Curwood 

AUTHOR  OF  "THE  VALLEY  OF  SILENT  MEN,' '  ETC. 

'"PHE  present  Theo 
dore  Roosevelt 
writes   of    "The 
Flaming    Forest'': 
"It  is  good  clean 
adventure  in  the 
open  spaces — it  is 
excellent — well 
told  and  robust." 

Read    it    and 
you'll  agree 
with  him. 

TheTPride  of  Palomar 

By  Peter  B.  Kyne 

AUTHOR  OF    "KINDRED  OF  THE  DUST" 

.'f'^%.  Cornelius  Van- 

I  x^*w   derbilt,   Jr.,  is 
*one    of    the 
many  commen- 
tators who 
have  hailed 
this  glorious 
romance  of  the 
New  West  as  a 
novel  that  will 
live   for  many 
generations. 

These  two  great  novels  make 
ideal  gifts.     Price  $2  each. 


119  West  40th  Street. New  York 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountant*  command  biff  salaries.  Thousands  of  firml 
need  them.  Only  :«)<»>  Ccrliliod  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  carninit  S.'l.uuu  to  *10,000  a  year.  Wo  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  timo  for  C.  I*.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting*  posi- 
tions. Knowledito  of  bookkcopink-  unnecessary  to  beuin.  Tne  course 
Is  under  the  perHonal  supervision  of  William  B.  Castcnli'ilz,  A.  M.  .  I*. 
P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  It.  i  run ,  t  I  i  niversity  of  Illinois:  Direc- 
tor of  tho  Illinois  Society  of  Cerliticd  I'ublic  Accountant*,  nnd  of  tne 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountant*,  assisted  by  a  largo  *UtT 
ofC.  P.  A's.  includinK  member*  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countant*.    Low  tuition  fee-easy  terms.  Write  now  for  Information 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1252-HA,  Chicago 

The  Largest  Basinisi  Training  Institution  in  the  World 
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No,  this  is  not  a  joke.  So  many  people  do  not  know 
how  to  behave,  do  not  know  the  right  thing  to  do  at 
the  right  time,  the  right  thing  to  say  at  the  right 
time.     They  are  always  embarrassed  and  ill  at  ease 


in  the  company  of  others.  They  make  mistakes 
that  cause  strangers  to  misjudge  them.  Pretty 
clothes  and  haughty  manner  cannot  hide  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  know  how  to  behave. 


A  T  THE  DANCE,  at  the  theatre,  as  a 
^*-  guest  or  in  public — wherever  we 
chance  to  be,  people  judge  us  by  what  we 
do  and  say.  Thev  read  in  our  actions  the 
story  of  our  personality.  They  see  in  our 
manners  the  truth 
of  our  breeding.  To 
them  we  are  either 
well-bred  or  ill-bred. 
They  credit  us  with 
as  much  refinement 
and  cultivation  as  our 
manners  display  —  no 
more. 

Very  often,  because 

A      the\'  are  not  entirely 

v-       sure,     because     they 

do  not  know  exactly 

,   what   is    correct    and 

and  cultured  -way  to  make     what    is    incorrect, 
introductions!  .  .  .' 

people  commit  impul- 
sive blunders.  They  become  embarrassed, 
humiliated.  They  know  that  the  people 
around  them  are  misjudging  them,  under- 
estimating them.  And  it  is  then  that 
they  realize  most  keenly  the  value  of 
etiquette. 

Etiquette  means  correct  behavior.  It 
means  knowing  just  what  to  do  at  the 
right  time,  just  what  to  say  at  the  right 
time.  It  consists  of  certain  important 
little  laws  of  good  conduct  that  have 
been  adopted  by  the  best  circles  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  that  serve  as  a  barrier 
to  keep  the  uncultured  and  ill-bred  out 
of  the  circles  where  they  would  be  un- 
comfortable and  embarrassed. 

What  Etiquette  Does 

To  the  man  who  is  self-conscious  and 
shy,  etiquette  gives  poise,  self-confidence. 
To  the  woman  who  is  timid  and  awk- 
ward, etiquette  gives  a  well-poised  charm. 
To  all  who  know  and  follow  its  little 
secrets  of  good  conduct,  etiquette  gives 
a  calm  dignity  that  is  recognized  and 
respected  in  the  highest  circles  of  business 
and  society. 

In  the  ballroom,  for  instance,  the  man 
who  knows  the  important  little  rules  of 
etiquette  knows  how  to  ask  a  lady  to 
dance,  how  many  times  it  is  permissible 
to  dance  with  the  same  partner,  how 
to  take  leave  of  a 
lady  when  the  music 
ceases  and  he  wishes 
to  seek  a  new  part- 
ner-, how  to  thank 
the  hostess  when  he 
is  ready  to  depart. 
The  lady  knows  how 
to  accept  and  refuse 
a  dance,  how  to  as- 
sume correct  danc- 
ing positions,  how  to 
avoid  being  a  wall- 
flower, how  to  create 

vould  vou  do  or  say  in  .  •  i 

his  embarrassing  situation/     Conversation,   hOW  tO 


i  ^ 


If 
If 
If 
If 


What  Would  YOU  Do- 

you    were    not    asked    to    dance    at    a 

ball     and    wished     to     avoid     being     a 

wallflower? 

you    made    an    embarrassing    blunder 

at  a  formal  affair  and   found  yourself 

suddenly  conspicuous? 

you    received    a   wedding    or    birthday 

gift  from  some  one  who  had  not  been 

invited  to  the  entertainment? 

you     were      introduced      to     a      noted 

celebrity    and    were     left     alone    with 

him  or  her? 


^W^ 
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conduct  herself  with   the   cultured   grace 
that  commands  admiration. 

What  It  Will  Do  for  You 

Perhaps,  you  have  often  wondered  what 
to  do  in  a  certain  embarrassing  situation, 
what  to  say  at  a  certain  embarrassing  time. 
Etiquette  will  banish  all  doubt,  correct  all 
blunders.  It  will  tell  you  definitely,  with- 
out a  particle  of  a  doubt,  what  is  correct 
and  what  is  incorrect.  It  will  reveal  to  you 
at  once  all  the  important  rules  of  conduct 
that  others  acquire  only  after  years  of  so- 
cial contact  with  the  most  highly  cultivated 
people. 

Do  you  know  the  correct  etiquette  of 
weddings,  funerals,  balls,  entertainments? 
^       ,  Do    you    know    the 

correct  manner  of 
making  introduc- 
tions? Do  you  know 
the  correct  table 
etiquette?  Do  you 
know  how  to  plan  en- 
gagement and  wed- 
ding receptions, 
dance;  and  theatre 
parties ;  how  to  word 
cards,  invitations  and 
correspondence? 

The  existence  of 
fixed  rules  of  conduct 
makes  it  easy  for 
you  to  do,  say,  wear  and  write  only  what 
is  absolutely  correct.  Etiquette  tells  you 
exact ly  what  to  do  when  you  receive  un- 
expected invitations,  when  people  visit 
you  for  the  first  time,  when  you  are  left 
alone  with  a  noted  celebrity.  It  tells  you 
what  clothes  to  lake  on  a  week  end  party, 
what  to  wear  t<>  the  afternoon  dance  and 
the  evening  dance,  how  to  command  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  all  people  with 
whom  vou  come  in  contact. 


Do  you  know  the  correct  be- 
havior at  public  places' 


incorrect,  to  be  calm  in  the  assurance  that 
one  can  mingle  with  people  of  the  highest 
society  and  be  entirely  well-poised  and  at 
ease. 

In  the  Book  of  Etiquette,  now  published 
in  ;wo  large  volumes,  you  will  find  chapters 
,»  on    dance    etiquette, 

trlfjjk  f^V^?  $  dinner  etiquette,  re- 
/tyjjl  V^WtV" 7-H-  ception  etiquette  and 
the  etiquette  of  calls 
and  correspondence. 
There  are  interesting 
i — -^1  ^  B"^  and  valuable  chap- 
ters on  correct  dress, 
on  how  to  introduce 
people  to  each  other, 
on  the  lifting  of  the 
hat,  the  usual  every- 
day courtesies.  You 
may  often  have  won- 

What  should  the  gentleman  A&r&A     ,r),of     tUo     rAr 

say  when  the  music  ceases  uereu      " IldX     lne     COr" 

and     he     must    leave    one  reCt     thing    W3S    tO    do 
partner  to  seek  another'  °. 

on  a  certain  occasion, 
under  certain  puzzling  circumstances.  The 
Book  of  Etiquette  solves  all  problems — 
from  the  proper  way  to  eat  corn  on  the 
cob,  to  the  correct  amount  to  tip  the 
porter  in  a  hotel. 

Send  Coupon  for  Free 

Examination 

Let  us  send  you  the  Book  of  Etiquette. 
It  is  published  in  two  handsome  blue  cloth 
library  volumes,  richly  illustrated.  Our 
free  examination  offer  makes  it  possible  for 
you  to  examine  these  books  without  ex- 
pense in  the  comfort  of  your  own  heme. 
Just  send  the  coupon — no  money.  We 
want  you  to  see  them  for  yourself,  to  ex- 
amine them,  to  read  a  chapter  or  two. 
You  may  keep  them  at  our  expense  for  5 
days,  and  after  that  time  you  have  the 
privilege  of  returning 
them  without  obliga- 
tion or  sending  us 
$3.50  in  payment. 

Don't  delay — mail 
the  coupon  NOW. 
This  may  be  your  last 
opportunity  to  exam- 
ine the  Book  of  Eti- 
quette free.  Clip  the 
coupon  and  get  it  into 
the  mail-box  at  once, 
this  very  minute! 


Nelson  Doubleday,  Inc. 
Depl.  3912,   Oyster  Bar,   N.  Y. 


How  should  the  young  man 
who  calls  for  the  first  time 
be  entertained' 


The   Famous   Book  of    Etiquette        ______  _  _  _ 

The  Book  of  Etiquette  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  dependable  and  reliabli 
authorities  on  the  conduct  of  good  society. 
This  splendid  work  has  entered  thousands 
of  homes,  solved  thousands  of  problems, 
enabled  thousands  of  people  to  enter  the 
social  woild  and  enjoy  its  peculiar  priv- 
ileges. To  have  it  in  the  home  is  to  be 
immune   from   all   embarrassing  blunder-.  1 — 1  Check  this  sauare  U  you  want  these  books  witn  the 

to  know  exactly  what  is  correct  and  what  is         LJ  ^^^S^aJSSS^ at 6ve doVm wltb  s 


Nelson  Doubleday,   Inc. 

Dept.  3912,  Oyster  Bay,  New  York 

Without  troiiey  in  advance,  or  obligation  on  my  part. 

send  me  the  Two  Volume  set  of  thi    B  Etiquette. 

AVithin  5  days  I  will  either  return  the  boot  s  or  send  you 

•   in  full   payment.     It  is  understood  that  I  am  not 

obliged  to  keep  the  books  if  I  ain  not  delighted  with  tin  m. 


Name 


(Plea  inly) 


Address 
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Ivory  Soap  comes  in  a  convenient 
size  and  form  for  every  purpose 

Small  Cake 

For  toilet,  bath,  nuriery. 
shampoo,  fine  laundry.  Can 
be  divided  in  two  for  in- 
dividual toilet  use. 


Large  Cake 

Especially  for  laundry 
use.  Also  preferred  by 
many  for  the  batb. 

/  vry  Soap  Flakes 

Especially   for  the  washbowl 
washing  of  delicate  garments. 
Sample    package    free  on  re- 
to    Division 
3X-L.    Dcpt.    of 
Home  Economic*! 
'iiir  Procter 4 
I  Gamble  Company. 
Cincinnati, 
.-.J.-     Ohio. 


Whenever  soap  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin — use  Ivory. 

L  HINK  of  all  the  little  babies  who  coo  with  delight  every  morning 
in  their  bath  because  Ivory  Soap  feels  so  grateful  to  their  delicate  skin. 

Think  of  all  the  people  who  owe  their  clear,  fine-textured  complexions 
and  soft,  lustrous  hair  to  their  habit  of  using  Ivory  Soap  for  toilet, 
daily  bath  and  shampoo. 

Think  of  all  the  housekeepers  whose  hands  are  white  and  comely 
because  they  use  Ivory  Soap  for  washing  dishes  and  for  cleaning. 

Think  how  much  of  the  clothing  in  almost  every  family  is  laundered 
safely  and  inexpensively  with  Ivory  Soap. 

Then  you  will  realize  how  fortunate  it  is  that  there  is  at  least  one  soap 
that  has  every  one  of  the  seven  qualities  necessary  for  complete  effi- 
ciency, safety  and  satisfaction  in  any  and  all  uses.  Abundant  lather, 
quick  rinsing,  purity,  mildness,  whiteness,  fragrance  and  .  it  floats"  — 
these  seven  essentials  combine  to  make  Ivory  the  ideal  soap. 


IVORY  SOAP  [jjffij  99  &  2  PURE 
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WHAT   THE   HARDING   PLAN   MEANS   TO    THE   LEAGUE 


A  DEATH-BLOW  would  be  dealt  the  League  of  Nations, 
certain  prophets  have  maintained,  if  President  Harding's 
"Association  of  Nations"  ever  came  into  existence. 
These  international  organizations  for  the  perpetuation  of  peace 
they  saw  as  two  deadly  rivals.  But  now  that  the  Harding 
plan  has  taken  its  first  definite 


./»." 


step  toward  materialization 
with  the  proposal  that  the 
present  Washington  Confer- 
ence be  ultimately  enlarged  to 
include  all  nations  and  be 
made  a  recurring  event,  we 
find  many  ardent  friends  and 
champions  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  the  forefront  of 
those  who  applaud  the  advent 
of  its  supposed  rival.  "Sen- 
ators who  are  for  the  League 
of  Nations  welcome  the  Hard- 
ing plan  either  as  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  a  league  or  as  a 
practical  carrying  out  of  the 
league  movement,"  reports  a 
Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribune;  and  a 
Times  correspondent  quotes 
other  pro-Wilson  Senators  as 
predicting  that  the  new  plan 
would  lead  us  at  last  into  the 
League  that  is  already  or- 
ganized and  functioning  with- 
out us.  And  from  the  League's 

enemies  in  the  Senate  come  the  most  vigorous  attacks 
upon  this  plan  that  was  to  put  the  League  out  of  business. 
Thus  we  find  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho,  a  leader  among  the 
Republican  "irreconcilables,"  leading  the  fight  against  the 
proposed  "Association,"  while  Senators  Watson  of  Georgia  and 
Shields  of  Tennessee,  anti-League  Democrats,  rally  to  his 
support. 

Before  President  Harding  gave  his  proposal  to  the  press, 
Washington  correspondents  hint,  the  foreign  delegates  Avere 
sounded  on  the  subject,  and  were  found  sympathetic.  Yet, 
as  the  pro-League  Louisville  Courier-Journal  reminds  us — 

"With  the  exception  of  the  American  delegates,  the  leading 
participants  in  the  Armament  Conference  are  members  and 
officials  of  the  League  of  Nations.  There  is  no  more  ardent 
League  man  than  Balfour.  Viviani  always  takes  a  leading  part 
in  League  meetings.  Schanzer  is  one  of  the  most  active  and 
useful  of  the  Leaguers.  Koo  is  president  of  the  League's 
Council.  Dr.  Wang  is  one  of  the  judges  of  the  League'i  I 
manent  Court  of  International  Justice.  Karnebeek  is  president 
of  the  League's  Assembly.     And  there  are  about  a  dozen  other 
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participants  in  the  Armament  Conference  who  are  connected 
with  the  League." 

These  men,  the  Courier- Journal  argues,  must  believe  that 
the  suggested  new  association  would  be  "not  an  extirpator, 
but  a  handmaiden  of  the  League."       Declaring  this  to  be  its 

own  view,  the  Louisville  paper 
goes  on  to  say: 

"There  would  never  have 
been  an  Armament  Conference 
but  for  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  spirit  that  impelled  the 
calling  and  directs  the  work  of 
the  Conference  was  aroused 
by  the  League  of  Nations  and 
animates  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. It  is  the  spirit  which 
was  never  given  concrete  ex- 
pression until  so  exprest  in 
the  League  of  Nations.  The 
prospective  association's  ob- 
ject of  world  peace  is  the  object 
of  tli3  League,  and  in  so  far  as 
the  association  might  succeed 
in  promoting  it  the  association 
would  be  a  helpmeet  of  the 
League. 

"The  United  States  has  not 
been    permitted    to    join    the 
League.  If  it  is  to  be  permitted 
to  participate   in   a   new    tho 
feebler    association,    with    the 
same  ends  in  view,  then  god- 
speed to  the  new  association. 
It  would  at  least  get  us  into 
the  habit  of  international  con- 
ference, which  would  be  a  good 
tiling  in  itself.     If  it  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  anything  in  the  promotion  of  its  purposes, 
that  would  be  so  much  to  the  good  for  which  the  League  of 
Nations  exists." 

After  remarking  ironically,  for  the  benefit  of  the  anti-League 
Senators  and  others  who  are  haunted  by  a  fear  of  foreign  en- 
tanglements, that  the  Harding  plan  would  be  "no  more  en- 
tangling than  a  rainbow,"  the  pro-League  New  York  Evening 
World  predicts  that  any  new  "Association  of  Nations"  will  be  as 
sure  to  merge  finally  with  the  League  "as  the  scattered  efforts  of 
a  community  to  keep  order  are  sure  to  converge  ultimately  in  a 
common  council  and  a  police  force."  Otherwise,  says  the 
New  York  World,  the  Harding  plan  "would  remain  a  side  issue 
to  the  League,  a  second-best,  a  limited  partnership."  "If  it  is 
seriously  considered  by  its  author  as  a  rival  of  the  League  of 
Nations,"  adds  thi<  Btrongly  pro-League  paper,  "then  is  the 
shadow  rivaling  the  substance  that  it  mocks."  "So  far  as  it  is 
revealed,  this  association  is  at  best  a  shadowy  .structure,  so 
vague  in  outline  that  little  foundation  is  given  for  either  approval. 
or   adverse    criticism,"    complains    the   pro-League    St.    Louis 
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ONLY    A    SMALL   PART    OP    AN    ICEBERG 
APPEARS  ABOVE  THE   SURFACE. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 
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tcrat;  but  it  adds:  "In  so  far  as  it  may  tend  to 
accustom  the  people  to  the  fact  that  we  have,  and  always  must 
have,  international  relationships,  that  we  have  international 
obligations,  and  that  oiir  own  welfare  is  dependent  upon  the 
recognition   and   fulfilment  of  these  obligations,  the  President's 
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IF  HE'S   HEADED  THAT  WAY,  WHY 
XOT  HIT  THE  MAIN  TRAIL? 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


idea,  vaguely  as  it  is  presented,  is  so  much  to  the  good."  Air. 
Harding's  proposal,  remarks  the  pro-League  Newark  News, 
lias  these  points  of  identity  with  the  League: 

"It  aims  to  get  the  nations  together  in  periodical  conference 
to  discuss  international  problems,  and  that  is  the  predominating 
utial  for  peace. 

"It  recognizes  that  isolation  is  an  impossible  policy  for  the 
Vuited  States,  which  can  not  keep  out  of  the  world's  affairs,  try 
as  hard  as  it  may. 

"It  moves  toward  the  inclusion  of  all  the  nations,  Germany 
not  excepted,  just  as  the  League  of  Nations  stipulated,  and  by  so 
doing  abandons  the  idea  that  we  should  not  become  involved 
in  European  questions. 

"It  is  built  around  the  International  Court  of  Justice  estab- 
lished by  the  League  of  Nations  largely  through  the  influence 
and  help  of  Mr.  hoot." 

The  same  paper  in  another  issue  hails  the  President's  proposal 
as  "the  biggest  thing  that  has  come  out  of  the  Disarmament 
Conference."  The  plan,  as  it  is  understood  and  interpreted 
by  the  Washington  correspondents,  differs  fundamentally  from 
the  League  of  Nations  in  that  it  contemplates  no  political  organ- 
ization. "It  would  be  even  more  an  'association  with  the 
nations'  than  the  much-talked-of  'association  of  nations,'  "  writes 
Robert  Barry  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  Another 
correspondent  explains  thai  if  would  be  "an  association  of 
nations  for  conference."     And  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"Such  an  association  of  nation-,  it  is  known  to  be  President 
Harding's  belief,  would  not  be  a  rival  or  an  undermining  agency 
to  the  League  of  Nations.  The  President  usually  refers  to  the 
I .  igue  of  Nations ae  the  'European  League,'  and  such  a  designa- 
iion  has  bei  n  construed  to  imply  thai  the  League  is  capable  of 
undertaking  to  settle  European  difficulties,  in  which  the  United 

States  is  not   involved  in  a   military  way." 

Still  another  correspondent,  claiming  the  White  House  as  the 

roe  of  hie  information,  assures  us  that  "whatever  association 

of  nations  ma;  grow  out  of  t  he  (  Conference  for  the  Limitation  of 

Armament   will  not  be  aimed  at  the  League  of  Nations."     in 


another  dispatch  the  plan  is  described  as  "an  annual  meeting  of 
nations  around  a  conference  table  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
international  problems,  including  economics,  finance  and  com- 
merce, and  for  the  dissemination  of  international  good-will." 
Moreover,  the  agreements  reached  at  these  conferences  "would 
be  based  on  'understandings,'  not  on  covenants  or  treaties." 
We  also  read  that  "an  international  court  will  be  a  necessary 
feature  of  the  plan,"  and  that  "nothing  has  been  said  to  indicate 
that  the  court  established  by  the  League  of  Nations  woidd  not 
be  satisfactory  for  this  purpose."  Wickham  Steed,  editor  of 
the  London  Times,  who  is  now  in  Washington,  predicts  that — 

"When  the  President's  views  are  more  definitely  expounded, 
it  will  be  found  that  he  has  in  mind  a  series  of  gatherings  for 
precise  objects.  Such  gatherings  may,  indeed,  become  a  peri- 
patetic association  of  the  principal  nations  that  will  neither 
resemble  the  existing  League  of  Nations  nor  invade  the 
legitimate  functions  of  the  League. 

"The  tendency  of  American  thought  is  rather  toward  the 
association  cf  the  United  States  with  other  nations  for  the  treat- 
ment of  immediate  and  definite  problems,  than  toward  the 
creation  of  any  hard-and-fast  international  organization." 

The  Republican  platform  on  which  President  Harding  was 
elected,  we  are  reminded  by  more  than  one  editor,  indorses  the  idea 
of  an  international  association  such  as  "shall  secure  instant  and 
general  conference  wheneA'er  peace  shall  be  threatened  by  politi- 
cal action  so  that  the  nations  pledged  to  do  and  insist  upon 
what  is  just  and  fair  may  exercise  their  influence  for  the  pre- 
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LOOK    WHAT'S  GROWING  OUT  OF  THE  JUNK  PILE! 

■ — Darling  in  tho  Now  York  Tribune 


vention  of  war."  Moreover,  in  his  inaugural  address  the 
Presidenl  announced  his  international  policy  in  the  following 
words: 

"We  are  read}  to  associate  ourselves  with  tin   nations  of  the 

world,  great  and  small.  For  conference,  for  counsel,  to  seek  the 
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exprest  views  of  world  opinion,  to  recommend  a  way  to  ap- 
proximate disarmament  and  relieve  the  crushing  burdens  of 
military  and  naval  establishments.  We  elect  to  participate  in 
suggesting  plans  for  mediation,  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and 
would  gladly  join  in  the  exprest  conscience  of  progress  which 
seeks  to  clarify  and  write  the  laws  of  international  relationship 
and  establish  a  world  court  for  the  disposition  of  such  justiciable 
questions  as  nations  are  agreed  to  submit  thereto." 

Recalling  that  the  President  "has  confidently  declared  that 
the  League  is  dead,"  and  that  he  "has  interpreted  the  result 
of  the  1920  election  as  a  mandate  that  he  she1!  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  even  under  reservations  protecting  this  country 
from  enforced  participation  in  foreign  affairs," 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  goes  on  to  say: 

"  What  Mr.  Harding  did  in  calling  the  Washington 
Conference  was  to  make  the  United  States  a  leader 
in  the  adjustment  of  foreign  complications,  irre- 
spective of  the  League.  What  he  proposes  to  do 
in  the  future  is  to  continue  that  work  indefinitely." 

Turning  to  the  uncompromising  opponents  of  the 
President's  plan,  we  are  assured  by  Philip 
Francis,  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  American,  that  "Mr.  Hughes'  Association  of 
Nations  is  on  its  way  to  join  Mr.  Wilson's  League  of 
Nations,"  and  that  "the  American  people  do  not 
want  anything  to  do  with  either  of  them  or  with  any 
foreign  alliance  or  entanglement  of  any  kind."  And 
in  another  Washington  dispatch  to  the  same  paper 
we  read  that,  on  the  tentative  announcement  of 
the  plan,  "sharp  opposition  to  the  proposed  as- 
sociation immediately  developed  among  sections  of 
the  Senate,  the  irreconcilables  leading  in  expressions 
of  antagonism  to  what  they  regard  as  an  attempt 
to  foist  on  the  country  a  modified  form  of  the 
League  of  Nations."  "There  can  not  be  any 
'association  of  nations'  subterfuge  without  the 
President's  consent,"  declares  Arthur  Brisbane, 
"and  he  will  neither  betray  the  people  that  voted 
for  him  in  his  'no  League  of  Nations'  campaign  nor  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  overwhelming  Republican  defeat  at  the  next 
election."  Senator  Borah,  an  anti-League  bitter-ender,  sees 
in  the  President's  plan  "a  new  league"  which  he  regards  as 
even  worse,  in  some  respects,  than  the  League  of  Nations. 
In  a  statement  issued  to  the  press  he  says  in  part: 

"The  proposed  association  of  nations  has  not  yet  been  reduced 
to  form  nor  yet  defined.  But  from  what  one  can  gather  here 
and  there,  it  is  the  old  League  of  Nations  under  another  name. 
It  will  be  engaged  in  precisely  the  same  kind  of  work  and  doing 
the  same  kind  of  things  that  were  proposed  by  the  League.   .   .  . 

"It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  League  that  the  present 
League  has  been  of  much  service  to  Europe.  If  so,  there  is  no 
reason  for  asking  Europe  to  scrap  the  old  League  and  try  a  new 
one.  If  we  are  going  into  Europe,  we  ought  to  go  in.  If  we  are 
not,  we  ought  not  to  be  handing  her  a  new  league  every  ninety 
days. 

"The  United  States  operates  under  a  written  constitution. 
Great  Britain  has  no  written  constitution.  One  of  the  argu- 
ments being  put  forth  now  in  favor  of  the  Association  of  Nations 
is  that  Mr.  Wilson  made  a  mistake  in  giving  his  plan  a  written 
constitution,  that  we  should  adopt  the  British  idea  and  under- 
take to  conduct  the  League  or  an  association  of  nations  without 
any  written  constitution  or  written  covenant  whatever:  in 
other  words,  that  the  new  association  will  consist  of  representa- 
tives of  different  Governments  coming  together  with  no  limita- 
tion upon  their  jurisdiction  or  power  or  authority  other  than 
their  own  discretion. 

"A  conclave  of  diplomats,  sitting  behind  closed  doors  with 
nothing  to  direct  or  limit  their  powers  save  their  own  will  and 
discretion,  would  be  a  rather  interesting  proposition.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  if  the  American  people  choose  a  league, 
they  will  choose  one  which  has  its  powers  defined,  or  at  least  an 
attempt  to  define  them,  rather  than  trust  their  destiny  to  the 
unbridled  discretion  of  a  few  men." 
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LIPPINE  INDEPENDENCE  PUT  OFF 

E  CAME;  HE  SAW;  HE  ACCEPTED."  In  such  brief 
fashion  does  the  Manila  Bulletin  paraphrase  the  his- 
tory of  General  Leonard  Wood's  six-months  investi- 
gation of  the  Philippines,  and  his  resignation  from  the  L'nited 
States  Army  to  become  Governor-General  of  the  Islands.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  had  held  out  to  him,  as  an 
inducement  to  head  that  seat  of  learning,  a  yearly  salary  of 
$25,000  and  the  use  of  a  house,  rent  free,  will  have  to  wait.  For 
the  new  Governor-General  finds,  contrary  to  his  predecessor's 
opinion,  that  the  Filipinos  are  not  yet  ready  for  independence. 


GENERAL  WOOD  FACING  THE   PHILIPPINE   PROBLEM. 

Which, 'according  to  one  American  editor,  "is  more  acute  than  at  any  time  since 

McKinley  appointed  Taft  Governor-General."      The  present  Governor-General  is 

here  seen  meeting  a  native  Provincial  Governor. 


He  has  made,  in  fact,  a  lengthy  report  to  the  President,  but,  as 
the  Springfield  Republican  remarks,  "the  complete  report  is  not 
likely  to  see  the  light  while  the  Washington  Conference  remains 
in  session."  Excerpts  from  the  report,  however,  tell  us  that,  in 
General  Wood's  opinion  independence  for  the  Philippines 
should  be  indefinitely  deferred.  In  this  opinion  he  is  joined  by 
W.  Cameron  Forbes,  a  former  Governor-General,  who  assisted 
in  the  investigation.  Also,  it  might  be  said,  the  Wood-Forbes 
opinion  is  concurred  in  by  the  majority  of  editors  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  editors  of  The  Times  and  The  Bulletin, 
American  papers  of  Manila. 

"Independence  at  this  time  for  the  Philippines  would  be 
ruinous,"  thinks  the  Kansas  City  Star,  while  the  New  York  Times 
notes  more  specifically  that  "autonomous  government,  with 
Filipinos  occupying  the  important  offices  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility, has  not  been  notably  successful."  "We  have  lifted  a  peo- 
ple from  the  jungle,  and  delivered  them  from  despotism  and 
graft ;  we  need  them,  and  they  need  us.  When  they  are  ready  for 
self-government,  it  will  be  granted  to  them,  just  as  it  wa  3 
granted  to  Cuba,"  declares  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  In  the 
meantime,  says  the  Wood-Forbes  report  in  part : 

"  \V(  are  eon',  inced  that  it  would  he  a  betrayal  of  the  Philippine 
people,  a  misfortune  to  the  American  people,  a  distinct  step 
backward  in  the  path  of  progress,  and  a  discreditable  neglect  to 
our  national  duty  were  we  to  withdraw  from  the  Islands  and 
terminate  our  relationship  there  without  giving  the  Filipinos  the 
best  chance  possihle  to  have  an  orderly  and  permanently  stahle 
Lro\  ernmenl . 

"We  feel  that,  with  all  of  their  many  excellent  qualities,  the 
experience  of  the  last  eight  years,  ilu  ring  which  they  have  had  prac- 
tical autonomy,  lias  not  been  such  as  to  justify  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  relinquishing  supervision  of  the  Government  of 
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the  Philippine  Islands,  withdrawing  their  Army  and  Navy  and 
leaving  the  Islands  a  prey  t<>  any  powerful  nation  coveting  their 
rich  soil  and  potential  commercial  advantages. 

"We  recommend  thai  under  no  circumstances  should  the  Amer- 
ican Government    permil    to  be  established   in   the   Philippine 
Is'ands  a  situation  which  would  leave  the  United  States  in  a 
ion  of  responsibility  without  authority." 

"The  native  politicians  want  a  comfortably  insured  inde- 
pendence— with  American  guaranties  against  outside  aggres- 
sion," believes  the  New  York 


HE'S   BETTER 
— McC 


Tribune.  "But.*'  explains  this 
paper,  "in  such  a  case  the 
United  States  would  have  re- 
sponsibility —  involving  war. 
perhaps — without  either  sover- 
eignty or  authority.*'  "It  is, 
therefore,  our  duty  to  keep 
our  flag  on  the  Islands,  where 
it  means  protection  and  pros- 
perity, at  least  until  world 
conditions  become  more  set- 
tled," concludes  the  Provi- 
dence Journal.  As  the  Man- 
chester Union  sums  up  present 
conditions  there: 

"Admittedly,  affairs  have 
not  gone  well  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  administration  of 
justice  is  criticized  widely. 
Public  improvements  have  not 
been  carried  on  with  conspic- 
uous wisdom.  Something  lias 
been  done  in  the  way  of  sani- 
tation, but  not  enough.  Racial 
problems  have  grown  acute. 
There  is  unnecessary  friction 
between  Americans  and  Fili- 
pinos, and  the  old  feud  between 
Mohammedans  and  Christians 
in  the  southern  islands  has 
been  embittered.  There  is  wide- 
spread unrest .  There  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  general  political 
status  of  the  Islands. 

"'Quite  as  pressing  is  the  difficulty  due  to  the  sad  tangle  into 
which  finances  have  come.  Altogether,  the  situation  is  suffi- 
ciently grave.  It  means  that  administration,  to  be  successful, 
must  pass  into  hands  that  are  firm,  trained  and  capable." 

Because  Uncle  Sam  is  the  guardian  of  the  Philippines,  "the 
decision  as  to  when  the  time  for  independence  has  come  must 
rest  with  the  United  States,  even  tho  the  people  of  the 
Islands  grow  restless  in  the  meantime."  maintains  the  Washing- 
ton Post;  "the  question  of  independence  must  be  settled  in 
Washington,  not  in  Manila." 

Nevertheless,  "We  want  independence!"  was  the  slogan  of  the 
thousands  of  natives  who  greeted  the  Wood-Forbes  mission  when 
it  landed  at  Manila.  "If  independence  is  nol  given  now,  it  will 
he  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  set  a  date  when  Ave  may 
cxpect  it,''  argues  Manuel  Quezon,  Nationalist  leader  of  the 
Philippine  Government.  This  suggestion  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  finds  "wholly  reasonable." 

"In  finance  the  natives  have  made  a  sorry  showing," 
quotes  the  New  York  World  from  its  contemporary,  The 
Timet,  but,  it  ask-,  "is  it  any  worse  showing  than  New 
fork  City  ha-  made  in  its  local  affairs'/"  "Clearly,"  says  a 
California  paper,  "we  an-  lunging  on  to  the  Philippines  for  our 
own  benefit,  and  not  for  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants." 

"We  have  had   hard   times  in   the  Philippines,  but   so  has  the 

United  States  and  >\  cry  other  country.  Mistakes  we  have  made, 
l>ut  who  ha  -  not  made  them?"  asks  the  director  of  the  Philippine 
Press  Bureau  of  Washington.  In  spite  of  these  things,  he  con- 
tends, "condition-  m  the  Hands  to-da\  an-  bet  ter  t  hun  condi- 
tion- in  anj  of  the  independent  countries  of  the  world." 


A  "MAKESHIFT"  TAX   LAW 

DAMNED  WITH  FAINT  PRAISE  by  its  very  sponsors, 
received  with  uncivil  leers  and  jeers  by  the  Democrats, 
the  new  Republican  revenue  law  came  as  a  most  un- 
welcome guest  on  the  eve  of  the  national  day  of  feasting  and 
thanksgiving,  newspaper  writers  very  generally  agree.  The 
joy  bells  are  seldom  rung  to  herald  the  coming  of  a  tax-gatherer, 
and  many  find  it  difficult  to  smile  with  Pollyanna  while  making 

out  income-tax  blanks.  But 
now  we  are  asked  to  pay  Fed- 
eral taxes  in  accordance  with 
a  law  which,  as  the  New  Yrork 
Globe  (Rep.)  notes,  is  "not 
satisfactory  even  to  Ae  men 
who  voted  for  it."  The  In- 
dianapolis News  find.)  reminds 
us  that  Republican  Senators 
and  Representatives,  "almost 
without  exception,  are  at 
leasi  cool  toward  it."  Sen- 
ator Smoot  (Rep.,  Utah),  who 
voted  for  the  law,  says  it 
will  be  "condemned  by  the 
American  people."  Senator 
Calder  (Rep.,  N.  Y.)  calls  it 
"a  disappointment."  Presi- 
dent Harding  is  said  to  be 
"frankly  disappointed"  with 
certain  important  features  of 
the  bill,  and  Senator  Penrose 
(Rep.,  Pa.),  responsible  for  the 
measure  in  the  upper  house, 
calls  it  "a  temporary  make- 
shift" which  "does  not  place 
the  tax  system  on  a  stable  or 
scientific  basis.*'  When  the 
baby  looks  like  this  in  the  eyes 
of  the  parents  and  family,  the  remarks  of  the  neighbors  may 
well  be  left  to  the  imagination.  It  Avill  suffice  to  note  the 
Democratic  New  York  World's  characterization  of  the  tax  re- 
vision as  "the  most  bungling  piece  of  financial  legislation  that 
was  ever  sent  to  a  President  for  his  signature,"  and  the  asser- 
tion of  a  well-known  New  York  accountant  that  it  ought  to 
go  down  in  history  as  "the  crime  of  1921." 

But  even  some  of  the  sharpest  critics  of  the  new  law  find  some 
good  in  it,  or  at  least  some  improvement  over  the  existing  law. 
"Bad  and  wrong  as  the  law  is,"  admits  the  Democratic  New  York 
Times,  "it  does  have  the  virtue  of  repealing  the  excess  profits 
taxes."  The  change  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Washington 
Herald,  is  likely  to  "promise  the  most  immediate  relief  and 
benefit  to  business,  is  the  repeal  of  the  railroad  1  rathe  taxes; 
these  have  been  paid  directly  by  the  shippers  and  June  been  a 
burden  especially  on  the  farmers,  in  many  instances  making  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss."  The  three  per  cent,  tax- 
on  freight  rates  and  the  eight  per  cent,  tax  on  passenger 
fans  are  repealed  to  take  effect  January  1.  It  is  estimated 
that  because  of  this  the  American  public  will  paj  $80,000,000 
less  to  travel  on  the  country's  railroads  in  1922  than  they 
paid    this  year. 

Any  one  who  charges  that  the  tax  revision  is  relieving  only  the 
rich  and  not  the  poor  is  thinking  about  the  reduction  of  the 
maximum   income  tax  surtax  from  65  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent., 

but,  says  i  he  Washington  Post,  he  is  failing  to  take  into  account 
"the  increase  from  $2,000  to  $2,f>00  in  the  exemption  allowed  to 
heads  of  families  or  the  increase  from  $2(X)  to  $400  exemption 

allowed  for  each  dependent."  Since  this  concerns  such  a  largo 
number  of  our  readers,  we  quote  The  Post,  at  some  length: 


OFF   OX    BOARD. 

utcheon  in  the  Chicago   Tribune. 
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"The  head  of  a  family  earning  up  to  $2,500  will,  under  the 
new  law,  pay  no  income  tax  whatever.  Assuming  that  he  has 
no  dependents,  if  he  earns  $3,000  a  year  he  will  pay  a  total  tax  of 
$20,  as  against  $40  under  the  old  law.  Since  $3,000  represents 
approximately  the  average  earnings  of  probably  the  largest  class 
of  citizens  under  existing  conditions,  it  will  be  seen  that  millions 
will  receive  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  their  income  tax.  These 
as  a  rule  are  people  to  whom  $20  is  a  very  considerable  item. 
much  greater,  in  fact,  than  several  times  that  amount  would  be 
to  those  of  larger  incomes.  On  $4,000  earnings  the  tax  will 
be  $60  instead  of  $80  under  the  former  law  and  on  $5,000  it  will 
be  $100  as  against  $120.  The  levy  increases  at  this  ratio  up  to 
incomes  of  $20,000,  which  will  now  pay  $1,720  in  tax  instead  of 
$1,990. 

"Increasing  the  exemption  for  heads  of  families  from  $2,000 
to  $2,500  applies  only  to  those  with  total  incomes  of  $5,000  or 
less,  but  the  actuaries  of  the  Treasury  Department  estimate 
that  more  than  2,000.000  taxpayers  in  the  country  will  benefit  by 
this  provision.  Doubling  the  exemption  for  dependents — from 
$200  to  S100  each— it  is  estimated  will  affect  about  2,750,000 
taxpayers." 

This  Washington  daily,  close  to  official  sources  of  information, 
also  explains  that  the  increase  in  income-tax  exemptions  takes 
effect  at  once,  that  is,  they  apply  to  the  taxes  to  be  paid  in 
1922  on  the  income  of  the  calendar  year  1921.  The  reduction 
of  the  surtax,  however,  does  not  take  effect  until  a  j-ear  later, 
that  is,  the  old  rates  will  be  paid  next  year  on  the  income  of  1921, 
but  the  new  reduced  rates  will  be  paid  in  1923  on  the  income  of 
1922. 

In  the  same  way  excess  profits  taxes  will  be  paid  at  existing 
rates  next  year  on  the  profits  of  1921,  but  there  will  be  no  tax 
to  pay  in  1923  on  the  profits  of  1922.  The  increase  in  the  cor- 
poration tax  also  takes  effect  in  1923  on  the  business  of  1022. 


muff*  i-g-J 


'WE   CALLED    FOE   RELIE) 

— Harding  in  (he  Brooklyn  Eag' 


According  to  Senator  Penrose  more  than  eight  hundred  modi- 
fications -were  made  by  the  Senate  in   the  old  revenue  law,  hut 
the  comparatively  small  total  change  is  indicated  by  the  follow 
summary  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  new  law,  made  by  a 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  Times: 

"A  reduction  in  taxes  of  $70,000,000  for  this  y<  ar  and  a  reduc- 


tion of  $S35,000,000  forecasted  for  1922;  the  repeal  of  the  excess 
profits  tax  as  of  January  1,  1922;  reduction  of  maximum  surtax 
on  individual  incomes  from  G5  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent. ;  increase 
of  the  corporation  income  tax  from  10  to  12J^  per  cent.;  repeal  of 
the  transportation  taxes  as  of  January  1,  1922;  increase  of  the 
personal  exemption  for  married  persons  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$5,000  from  $2,000  to  $2,500,  and  for  each  dependent  from  $200 
to  $400,  and  the  repeal  of  most  of  the  so-called  nuisance  taxes." 


'AW,    IT   MIGHT   BE   WORSE!'' 

-Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 


According  to  Congressman  Fordney,  the  bill  will  yield  a 
revenue  for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  $3,216,000,000,  about  $46,- 
000.000  less  than  the  Treasury  has  considered  necessary.  But 
Mr.  Fordney  believes  the  difference  can  be  bridged  bj'  means  of 
further  economies  on  the  part  of  various  departments. 

Since  so  much  has  been  said  of  the  wide-spread  criticism  of  the 
bill,  the  chief  objections  should  be  noted,  as  set  down  by  one  of  the 
less  violent  and  less  politically  biased  critics.  The  new  law,  says 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  adds  to  and  increases  the 
gc  neral  weight  of  taxation  in  these  two  ways: 

"(1)  By  enlarging  certain  classes  of  taxes,  such  as  those  on 
corporation  income. 

"(2)  By  adding  immensely  to  the  severity  of  the  administra- 
tive features,  severe  as  these  already  were."  ' 

It  seems  to  The  Journal  of  Commerce  that  the  "nuisance  taxes" 
will  be  about  as  oppressive  as  ever.  Certain  administrative 
provisions  dealing  with  stock  issues,  transfer,  capital  gains  and 
losses  and  the  like  are  possibly  of  some  aid  to  "big  busin. 
but  are  of  "no  direct  assistance  to  the  ordinary  business  man." 
1\A  en  though  it  has  been  slightly  reduced,  the  income  surtax 
rate  is  still  "so  high  as  to  drive  what  remains  of  the  surplus  in- 
come of  the  community  into  tax-free  investment,  so  that  we  are 
not  only  holding  back  investment  as  a  general  process  but  arc 
also  directing  what  is  left  of  it  into  unproductive  channels  as 
represented  by  Government,  State,  municipal  and  land  bank 
bonds."    Concludes  this  organ  of  business: 

"  The  pity  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  instead  of  giving  relit  f 
to  the  average  man,  as  it  was  expected  no  doubt  by  politicians 
that  the  new  plan  would  do.  the  bill  as  now  drafted  will  hurt  him. 
Already  it  has  wroughl  a  had  effect  upon  credit,  and  especially 
upon  the  railroad  prospect,  and  this  influence  may  be  expected 
to  go  much  further.  It  will  intensify  the  evils  of  the  credit  system 
which  were  already  so  obvious,  largely  as  a  result  of  tax  exeiup- 
iion.  and  almost  as  strongly  as  ever  discourage  investment  in 
duel  i\  e  enterpri 

"Altogether  it  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  the  employed  man  who 
depends  upon  his  labor   when    this   bill    takes  effect.     His  soi- 
disanl    friends   in    Congress   have   Btabbed  him  in  a  vital  spot 
while  pretending,  and  perhaps  really   thinking,  that  they  v 
able  to  help  him." 
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From  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company's  Bulletin 

COMPARATIVE   VALUE   OF  MONEY  OP  FORTY-EIGHT  NATIONS  IN  OCTOBE: 


HOW  TO  KEEP  EUROPE   GOING 

THE  PICTURE  OF  CIVILIZED  EUROPE  falling  back 
into  a  state  of  "eitylessness,  illiteracy  and  the  peasant 
life,"  such  as  Mr.  Wells  describes,  is  not  a  pleasant  one, 
especially  ■when  we  are  reminded  by  bankers  and  business  men 
that  our  own  prosperity  and  the  end  of  unemployment  here 
depend  on  Europe's  ability  to  buy  from  us.  We  have  surplus 
goods  to  sell,  but  we  also  have  more  money  than  we  need,  while 
Europe  is  penniless  and  already  heavily  in  debt  to  us.  While  the 
suggestion  to  cancel  the  Allied  debts  keeps  cropping  up,  it  docs 
not  seem  to  have  won  any  wide  support,  and  financial  authorities 
are  cudgeling  their  brains  to  devise  some  scheme  for  stabilizing 
exchange  and  getting  American  capital  busy  in  Europe.  Two 
interesting  suggestions  made  by  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  ter  Meulen  scheme  abroad  make  timely  a  brief 
outline  of  some  of  the  plans  for  helping  Europe  which  are  taken 
most  seriously  by  the  press.  It  might  be  said  here  that  several 
important  financial  papers  declare  that  no  purely  financial  scheme 
will  be  of  any  avail  until  the  European  Governments  begin  to  set 
their  houses  in  order,  slow  up  the  presses  for  turning  out  paper 

money,   try    to  make  revenues  

and  expenses  balance,  and  re- 
form the  political  conditions 
\  bich  make  investors  afraid  to 
put  their  funds  into  countries 
where  property  rights  are  inse- 
cure, tax  methods  confiscatory, 
and  police  protection  uncertain. 
"Cure  Europe's  political  ills," 
says  Th<,  Wall  Street  Journal,  for 
in -lance,  and  industry  and  fi- 
nance will  be  in  a  fair  way  to 
take  care  of  themsel 

1 1  is  c\  ident  to  many  that  the 
preseni   low  value  of  the  franc 
.■-  compared  with  the  dollar  is  of 
importance   than   the   facl 
that   nobody  knows  what  it    is 
-'  to  be  worth  from  our-  daj 
to  another.    So  a  good  many  of 
the   plana    lor   helping    Europe 
center  around  what  i>  called  the 
stabilization  of  exchange.     Ac- 
cording to  the  presc  correspon- 
oi    bankers 


AS   YE   SOU.   SO 


will  soon  be  called  in  Europe  to  consider  the  effect  of  the 
German  reparations  paj-ments  on  exchange,  and  the  United 
States  is  likely  to  be  represented,  at  least  unofficially.  Because 
America  holds  so  much  of  the  world's  gold — 40  per  cent., 
roughly  spealdng — America  alone,  declares  the  London  Times, 
can  "stabilize  credit  by  devising  some  scheme  for  financing  the 
nations  now  hovering  on  the  brink  of  insolvencj^."  Reflecting 
the  opinion  of  a  number  of  financial  authorities,  both  here  and 
abroad,  the  New  York  Tribune  remarks: 

"Since  it  would  seem  impossible  to  raise  to  gold  par  the  vast 
volume  of  paper  currencies,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  a  re- 
funding in  some  fashion — in  some  nations  perhaps  a  repudiation 
of  the  paper,  allowing  it  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  pockets  of  the  last 
holder,  even  as  did  our  first  Continental  currency  and  as- did  the 
assignats  of  Revolutionary  France.  .  .  . 

"An  international  congress  is  required  to  bring  pressure  to  com- 
pel each  country  to  revalue  its  currency,  and  thus  bring  it  into 
some  sort  of  relation  to  fact.  The  mark,  the  franc,  the  lira,  the 
pound,  must  have  some  definite  value — if  not  in  gold,  then  a  value 
based  on  a  composite  of  the  current  prices  for  the  principal 
world  commodities." 

It  has  been   suggested  that   exchange   could   be   "pegged" 

effectively  by  an  international 
bank  which  might  also  issue  an 
international  currency  based  on 
gold.  While  several  plans  for 
the  formation  of  such  a  bank 
have  been  put  forward,  that  out- 
lined in  some  detail  by  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip  has  received  most 
attention.  Mr.     Vanderlip  "s 

"Gold  Reserve  Bank  of  the 
United  States  of  Europe,"  with 
a  paid-in  capital  of  $1,000,000,- 
000,  would  be  controlled  for  the 
present  in  America  and  would 
use  the  dollar  as  a  unit.  It 
would  establish  branch  gold 
reserve  national  banks  in  those 
European  countries  desiring  to 
join  I  In  undertaking.  Tin  Be 
banks,  Bays  Mr.  Vanderlip, 
could  issue  $5,000,000  gold- 
back:  A  notes  "in  which  the 
whole  world  would  have  con- 
fidence and  which  would  be  uni- 
form   in    character    throughout 
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the  territory  adopting  the  scheme."  This  proposition  from 
so  eminent  an  American  financial  authority  is  said  by  Polish 
representatives  here  to  be  "the  best  news  to  Poland 
since  the  defeat  of  the  Bolshevik  armies."  In  this  country 
it  seems  "ingenious  and  fairly  simple"  to  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer;  the  Columbus  Dispatch  thinks  the  plan  deserves 
the  careful  attention  of  the  world's  financiers.  "Right  in 
theory  and  workable  if  a  vay  can  be  found  to  raise  the  capital 
and  to  overcome  nationa  jealousies."  is  the  way  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  sums  up  Wall  Street  banking  opinion. 
Editorially,  The  Journal  of  Commerce  is  skeptical,  observing  that 
"there  is  no  cheap  and  easy  way"  to  correct  Europe's  political, 
social  and  economic 
troubles  "by  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  gilded 
bank  which  will  dc 
all  sorts  of  impossible 
things."  This  paper, 
The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  the  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce  agree  that 
there  is  much  more 
hope  of  relief  in  the 
more  limited  terMeulen 
and  Edge  Law  bank 
projects. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  also  has 
a  plan  for  handling  the 
Allied  indebtedness  to 
the  United  States,  which 
totals  well  over  S10.000.- 
000.000.  Mr.  Vanderlip 
would  insist  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  but  he 
would  have  it  understood 
that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  money  received 
would  be  "used  as  a  re- 
volving credit  fund  to  be 
loaned  to  nations  to 
help     them    accomplish 

specific  purposes,  purposes  which  we  had  carefully  analyzed  and 
believed  to  be  economically  sound  and  for  the  general  good,  pur- 
poses which  would  accomplish  substantial  and  permanent 
economic  and  social  results.  The  funds  so  loaned  could  in 
time  be  repaid."  Under  such  a  plan,  it  seems  to  Mr.  Vanderlip 
that  "the  sting  of  our  insistence  would  be  taken  away  even  from 
the  minds  of  those  who  to-day  see  with  the  least  clearness  their 
moral  obligation,"  and  "if  we  convert  the  debt  due  to  us  into  a 
debt  to  humanity,  the  whole  world  will  want  to  see  it  paid." 

While  Mr.  Vanderlip's  debt  plan  has  been  regarded  favorably 
in  New  York  banking  circles,  several  dailies  point  out  that  he 
misses  the  real  difficulty,  namely,  that  the  European  debtors  have 
not  the  money  to  pay  us,  whatever  we  might  intend  to  do  with  it. 
And  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  adds  that  if  the  European 
nations  were  in  condition  to  make  payments  on  their  debts, 
American  capitalists  would  be  rushing  in  to  invest  in  their  indus- 
trial enterprises.  In  fact,  "Europe  can  have  our  capital  just  as 
soon  as  she  shows  a  disposition  to  restore  order,  balance  her  na- 
tional budgets,  and  meet  her  obligations."  And,  we  read  else- 
where, the  Arms  Conference  is  helping  Europe  to  do  this  by 
relieving  some  of  the  Powers  of  heavy  military  expenses. 

The  ter  Meulen  bond  plan  simply  provides  the  machinery 
whereby  under  international  supervision  governments  can  issue 
bonds  backed  by  national  assit-.  which  their  importers  can 
use  as  collateral  in  buying  essential  commodities.  The  plan 
is  sponsored  by  the  League  of  Nations  and  is  approved  by 
many  bankers  and  government  officials  here  and  abroad. 


Copyrighted  Keystone  View  Company  .  Inc. 

JUDGE   VAN    FLEET   IX   A   LESS   SEVERE   MOMENT. 

He  is  here  shown  swearing  in  Miss  Annette  Adams,  the  first  woman  to  be  appointee] 

an  assistant  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  The  Judge's  recent  decision 

sentencing  four  building  material  dealers  to  jail  for  violating  the  Anti-Trust  Law  is 

hailed  as  an  '  emancipation  proclamation  for  the  home-builders  of  the  country." 


A  BLOW  AT  THE   BUILDING  COMBINE 

ANEW  ROAD  TO  PRISON  has  been  discovered  by 
Federal  Judge  William  C.  Van  Fleet,  of  California,  who 
is  temporarily  sitting  in  New  York  City.  By  sentencing 
to  prison  four  business  men  who  pleaded  guilty  to  violating  the 
anti-trust  section  of  the  Sherman  Act,  "he  rendered  a  vastly 
greater  service  than  merely  by  fining  them,"  thinks  the  Newark 
News.  In  addition  he  created  a  precedent,  for  in  the  thirt \  -one 
years  that  the  Sherman  Act  has  been  on  the  statute  books, 
remarks  the  New  York  Times,  "no  business  man  has  ever  seen 
the  inside  of  a  jail  for  violating  it."    The  four  who  received  jail 

sentences  were  singled 
out,  we  are  told,  because 
of  their  activities  i?i  pre- 
venting competition  in 
the  tile  and  marble  in- 
dustry; "building-trust 
profiteering,"  the  Boston 
Herald  calls  it.  Judge 
Van  Fleet's  action,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  New 
York  Glohe,  "will  have 
an  immediate  and  salu- 
tary effect  upon  the  ten- 
dency to  reform  shat- 
tered price  combines. 
Fines  were  merely  a  tax 
on  the  bulging  pockets 
of  illegitimate  business: 
prison  terms  are  a  knife- 
thrust  at  its  very  heart." 
Two  of  the  men  sen- 
tenced by  the  Federal 
Judge  were  presidents  of 
tile  and  mantel  associa- 
tions, and  each  of  the 
two  others  played  an 
active  part  in  his  par- 
ticular association,  it  is 
said.  "The  conviction 
and  sentence  of  the  'tile-trust'  officials,"  notes  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  "is  a  direct  outcome  of  the  Loekwood  leg- 
islative committee's  investigation  of  the  building  situation  in 
New  York.  Under  the  State  law,  labor  leaders  who  were  found 
guilty  went  to  Sing  Sing,  but  the  guilty  contractors  and  dealers 
were  liable  only  to  fines.  There  are  more  teeth  in  the  Federal 
law."    As  Judge  Van  Fleet  declared  from  the  bench: 

"Ample  facts  have  been  adduced  showing  that  the  abnormal 
prices  of  building  materials,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  new  building 
construction  and  the  resultant  lack  of  proper  housing  for  the 
multitudes  of  human  beings  in  large  cities  throughout  the 
country,  are  traceable  directly  to  an  interlocking  series  of 
criminal  conspiracies  and  combinations  in  the  building  trades,  of 
which  this  case  is  typical. 

"With  these  practises  prevailing  in  this  particular  association 
and  with  like  combinations  holding  a  grip  throughout  the 
country  upon  the  various  building  trades,  it  is  not  a  matter  for 
surprize  that  the  building  industry  throughout  the  great  cities  of 
the  country  has  been  for  several  years  virtually  at  a  standstill." 

The  total  fines  imposed  by  the  Judge  upon  the  four  who  re- 
ceived jail  sentences,  and  forty-eight  other  individuals  and  cor- 
poration-, amount  to  about  $125,000,  notes  the  Boston  Herald. 
"but  no  fines  would  count  for  much  a-  a  penalty  or  as  a  deterrent 
by  comparison  with  these  terms  in  prison."  As  the  New  York 
Evening  World  put  it : 

"By  a  system  of  mutual  protection  and  collusive  bidding, 
these  tile  manufacturers  maintained  abnormal  prices  at  a  time 
when  the  high  cost   of  building  materials  was  one  of  the  chief 
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a  the  way  of  relieving  the  housing  shortage.  They 
were  merciless  toward  the  public  They  deserve  no  mercy  from 
the  law.  Fines  are  all  in  the  day's  work  to  men  who  combine  to 
dictate  prices,  but  there  is  still  a  strong  prejudice  against  spend- 
ing even  four  months  in  jail.  If  thai  prejudice  weakens,  lengthen 
the  jail  term." 

"Public  sentiment,  when  it  is  reflected  how  the  people 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  rent  profiteers  through  the  housing 
shortage,  will  eagerly  hack  the  Court  in  imprisoning  all 
such  offenders,"  believes  Ihe  Pittsburgh  Post.  In  years  gone 
by.  notes  The  Philadelphia    Public  Ledger: 


Copyrighted  by  Harris  &  Ewinjr 

GOVERNOR   RETLY 


" The  public  has  seen  trusts  'dissolved'  by 
the  courts  under  the  Sherman  Act  wilhout 
being  able  to  observe  that  the  business 
practises  of  these  trusts  were  in  any  appre- 
ciable way  altered.  It  has  seen  fines  imposed 
upon  violators  of  the  law,  and  its  conclusion 
as  to  that  was  that  men  who  would  violate 
the  law  would  not  at  all  be  above  assessing 
the  amount  of  the  fine  upon  the  next  trans- 
action they  undertook.  In  other  words, 
the  public  became  convinced  there  were  no 
'teeth'  in  the  Sherman  Law.  and  it  lost  in- 
terest in  the  law  except  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  missing  'teeth'  could  be  put  in.  Judge 
Van  Fleet  has  done  that  for  us." 

Editors  throughout  the  country  opine  that 
the  so-called  building  trust  lias  received,  in 
the  words  of  one  of  them,  a  "smashing  blow," 
and  that  a  new  era  in  anti-trust  law  enforce- 
ment is  now  upon  us.  As  we  read  in  the 
Baltimore  News: 

"Thirty  years  ago  it  would  probably  have 
been  a  sheer  impossibility  to  send  a  man  to 
prison  for  organizing  business  combinations. 
It  was  difficult  enough  to  establish  at  all  the 
authority  of  the  law  in  such  cases,  even  tho 
the  necessity  for  some  defense  of  the  public 
interest  had  become  obvious.    A  law  is  not 
merely  an  inscription  upon  the  statute  book; 
it  is  also  a  state  of  mind,  an  attitude  on  the 
part  of  public  opinion.  The  statute  can  be  inscribed  easily  enough; 
the  process  of  building  up  the  opinion  which  is  necessary  to  make  it 
really  effective  is  along  and  difficult  one,  and  we  are  just  now  see- 
ing it  brought  to  completion  in  the  matter  of  anti-trusl  legislation. 

"The  Sherman  Act  is  thus 'vindicated;  but  the  Sherman  Act 
was  only  a  beginning.  A  vast  deal  has  been  done  in  other 
directions,  and  much  must  still  be  done  before  we  shall  have 
adjusted  our  laws  and  jurisprudence  to  the  conditions  of  modern 
industrial  life.  The  present  case  is  interesting  as  an  illustration 
of  how  that  adjustment  must  proceed — not  by  a  sudden  intro- 
duction of  sweeping  and  unenforceable  laws,  but  by  a  slow  devel- 
opment and  growth  in  the  living  body  of  law." 

Despite  the  precedent  that  Judge  Van  Fleet  appears  to  have 
created,  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  asserts  that  "only  a  moral  vic- 
tory" has  been  gained.  The  Sherman  Law  has  been  vindicated, 
avers  this  paper,  but  nothing  has  been  done  to  relieve  the  building 
trades,  and  through  them  the  public.     Continues  The  Dispatch: 

"The  victory  can  not  be  graded  higher  than  a  moral  conquest. 
From  the  practical  view-poinl  the  victory  is  hollow,  involving 
nothing  more  deterring  than  a  severe  prison  sentence  for  one 
man,  nominal  prison  terms  for  a  few  others,  and  the  payment  of 
fines  from  a  gigantic  profit  through  illegal  practises  thoroughly 
proved  in  all  the  trials.  Aside  from  these  effects  everything  re- 
mains as  before  the  inquiry.  Prices  have  refused  to  drop  as  an 
admission  of  wrong-doing  and  to  round  out  the  victory  for  law; 
and  conditions  surrounding  the  use  of  building  materials  are  un- 
changed in  practical  sense.  The  housing  shortage  is  as  remorse- 
less as  before.  Exposure  of  the  methods  of  manipulation  and 
monopolistic  guardianship  has  broughl  do  relief.  Buyers  are 
still  forced  to  pay  extortionate  prices  and  to  give  compulsory  con- 
Benl  to  imposed  condition-  for  the  use  of  materials.     Exposure 

of  methods.  con\  ictions,  pleas  of  guilty,  fines,  and  even  imprison- 
ment, have  failed  to  break  up  the  practises  which  brought 
t  bese  penalties." 


THE  ROW  IN  PORTO  RICO 

THE  "TEMPEST  IN  A  TEAPOT,"  as  one  writer  refers 
to  the  agitation  which  has  raged  in  Porto  Rico  for  some 
months,  has  now  reached  the  stage  where  delegations 
from  the  island  are  arriving  in  the  United  States  to  ask  President 
Harding  to  remove  the  Governor.  He  has  undoubtedly  been 
guilty  of  "gross  tactlessness,"  declares  the  independent  New 
York  Keening  Post,  altho  it  reminds  us  that  in  reading 
the  complaints  from  Porto  Rico  we  must  remember  that 
they  are  the  complaints  of  a  party  — 
the  Unionist  party.  This  party,  says 
its  leader,  "demands  a  regime  of  self- 
government."  "Out  of  nineteen  Senators 
all  but  four,  and  out  of  thirty-nine  Repre- 
sentatives  all  but  twelve,  are  Unionists,"  we 
are  told.  In  a  cablegram  to  their  Washing- 
ton representative  the  Unionists  make 
these  specific  charges  against  Governor 
Reily: 

"That  he  removed  judicial  officers  with- 
out stating  the  cause  and  threatened  re- 
moval of  others. 

"That  he  annulled  the  'moral  power'  of 
judges  by  announcing  that  thejr  would  be  re- 
moved if  a  decision  was  rendered  'considered 
by  the  Governor  unjust.' 

"That  he  pardoned  criminals  'to  please 
Socialist  leaders,'  and  that  these  criminals 
immediately  committed  new  crimes. 

"That  he  'directed  or  permitted'  the 
police  to  break  up  a  reception  organized 
to  greet  Antonio  Barcelo,  President  of  the 
Senate  and  leader  of  the  Unionist  Party, 
'later  promoting  the  police  officer  who  broke 
up  the  demonstration.' 

"That  he  encouraged  and  reAvarded  all 
who  offended  the  majority  part}'-. 

"That  he  appointed  three  departmental 
heads  'opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  organic 
act  and  to  the  laws  of  Porto  Rico,'  on  the 
recommendation  of  'corporations  whose  Directors  reside  out- 
side Porto  Rico.'  " 

"A  steady  stream  of  complaint  has  followed  his  inaugura- 
tion," notes  the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.).  Even  the 
staunchly  Republican  Washington  Post  is  of  the  opinion 
that  "if  the  usefulness  of  Governor  Reily  has  been  ended  by 
unfortunate  occurrences,  a  change  should  be  made  forthwith." 

"Governor  Reily  is  a  tyrant  whose  methods  of  misgoverning 
Porto  Rico  can  only  lead  to  enmity  toward  the  United  States," 
avers  Antonio  Barcelo,  President  of  the  Porto  Rican  Senate, 
who  is  said  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  opposition  to  Governor 
Reily.  As  the  Governor's  secretary  writes  to  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce: 

"This  new  offensive  against  Governor  Reily,  through  a 
channel  involving  financial  interests,  one  that  is  more  far- 
reaching  than  whims  of  sentiment  or  diplomacy,  has  its  origin 
in  the  operal  ton  of  Antonio  R.  Barcelo,  leader  of  the  secession- 
ist movement  and  president  of  the  Unionist  party,  a  relative  of 
whom  is  at  the  head  of  a  delegation  now  in  the  States  on  the 
mission  against  Governor  Reily." 

The  New  York  Herald  (Ind.  Rep.),  quotes  this  letter  written 
to   Barcelo  by  the  Governor: 

"I  am  sorry,  my  dear  Barcelo,  that  you  still  fail  to  compre- 
hend my  business  here.  You  seem  not  to  understand  that  the 
old  order  has  changed.  I  want  you  to  fully  understand  that  I 
shall  never  appoint  any  one  to  any  offico  who  is  not  an  advoeai e 
of  independence.  .  .  .  All  my  appointments  will  be  made  strictly 
by  me,  as  1  do  not  intond  to  be  hampered  or  held  up." 

The  Herald  congratulates  Porto  Rico  on  having  "a  man  who 

knows  why  he  is  m  the  palace;  at  San  Juan,  and  w  hat  he  is  about." 
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TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  pen  is  mightier  than  tne  battle-ship. — Columbia  Record. 

What  little  of  business  is  left  ought  to  be  sound. — Charleston 
Gazette. 

Hughes  to  the  line,  let  the  ships  fall  where  they  may! — Colum- 
bia Record. 

Only    disarmament    can    sink    the    world's    floating    debt. — 
Farmville  (Ya.)  Herald. 

The  world  craves  that  peace  which  passeth  all  misunderstand- 
ing.— Norfolk  Virgin  io  n-Piloi. 

The  world  has  now  learned  that  the  dogs  of  war  are  not  a 
howling  success. — Asheville  Times. 

The  reason  business  conditions  are  unsettled  is  because  so 
manv  accounts  are. — EUzabith  Journal. 


Britannia,   briefly,   wi'l  golden-rule    the  waves — New   York 
Tribune. 

The  big  tax  issue  is  settled — all  but  getting  the  wherewithal 
to  pay. —  Washington  Star. 

Isn't  it  funny  that  the  mail  robbers  never  interfere  with  your 
monthly  bills? — Asheville  Times. 

Germany  is  at  least  free  from  the  crooks  who  used  to  make 
counterfeit  marks. — New  York  World. 

The  nations  should  make  peace  first  and  then  they  should 
make  it   last. — Norfolk   Virginian-Pilot. 

Karl  tried  two  coups  and  failed;  but  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment is  hoping  that  his  present  coop  will  prove  successful. — 

Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


We  can  not  take  our  interest  out  cf 
Europe  without  taking  some  interest  in 
Europe. — Asheville  Times. 

Political  junkers  have  kept  war 
alive;  naval  junkers  will  try  to  end  it- 
—  NashvilU    Southern   Lumberman. 

When  soldiers  are  entirely  unknown 
then  the  unknown  soldier  will  be  suffi- 
ciently honored. — Charleston  Gazette. 

There  is  poetic  justice  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  German  currency  to  what  she 
once  said  treaties  were. — Dallas  News. 

There  will  be  about  as  much  giving 
as  usual  this  year,  unless  the  ten-cent 
stores  run  short  of  stock. — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

As  we  understand  the  tangled  Far 
Eastern  question,  American  business 
wishes  to  bring  orders  out  of  chaos. — 

Tremont  Tribune. 

YotJ  can  say  one  thing:  for  beer  as  a 
medicine.  You  don't  find  any  halt- 
empty  bottles  standing  about  onsheives. 
—Minneapolis  Star. 
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•I  i  st  now   we   are   hearing  what   the 
nations  want,  but   a  little  later  will  learn  what   they   will    get. 
— Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Open  door  in  China  is  the  front  door,  and  it  may  be  important 
to   settle   who  carries   the   key  of   the   back   door. — Wall   Street. 

Journal. 

There  is  something  strangely  suggestive  about  Judge  Landis's 
contention  that  Babe  Ruth  shouldn't  make  money  on  the  side. — 
Fort  Wayne  News. 

And  now  when  a  doctor  speaks  of  a  case,  you  don't  know 
whether  he  is  talking  about  the  patient  or  the  prescription. — - 
Pueblo  Star  Journal. 

The  newspapers  tell  of  the  death  of  New  York's  champion 
bootblack.     Death,  it  seems,  still   loves  a  shining  mark. — No 
ville  Southern  Lumberman. 

The  Soviet  has  issued  paper  money  to  the  extent  of  five  trillion, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  billion  rubles.  That  is  a  dollar  and 
seventeen  cents  in  American  money. — Seatttt  Argus. 

The  West  Virginia,  America's  mightiest  battle-ship,  has 

launched  with  the  prospect  of  being  scrapped  in  a  few  months. 
Best  prospect  any  battle-ship  ever  had. — Omaha    World-Herald. 

Mr.  de  Yalera  says:  "There  is  no  clause  in  the  English  pro- 
posal which  gives  us  whal  we  want.'"  The  only  clause  which 
could  give  him  all  he  want-  is  Santa  ClauE  Nashvilh  Southern 
Lumberman. 

Objection  is  made  that  public  demonstrations  at  the  arms  con- 
ference arc  against  diplomatic  precedent.  Perhaps  the  sort  of 
diplomacy  we  have  been  treated  to  heretofore  didn't  deserve 
applause  —  Seatttt    i 


Nations  could  safely  lose  their  arms 
if  statesmen  wouldn't  lose  their  heads. 
—Lansing  Capital  News. 

Next  tiling  somebody  will  be  prose- 
cuted for  passing  Russian  rubles  for 
cigar  coupons. — Seattle  Argus. 

Scrapping  navies  is  the  surest  way 
to  put  a  stop  to  navies'  scrapping.  — 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberinan. 

Crowded  mourners'  benches  empha- 
size the  need  of  speeding  up  that  business 
revival.  —  Norfolk    Virgin  >a u-Pilol, 

You  see,  by  reducing  navies  we  can 
save  money  enough  to  build  far-cruising 
and  heavily  armored  aircraft. — Lincoln 
Star. 

Marshal  Focii  has  gained  ten  pounds 
but  was  probably  weighed  with  liis  new 
medals  on. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather 
Reporter. 

All  will  yet  be  well  if  the  open  door 
in  China  can  only  be  attained  without, 
making  it  a  jar. — Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger. 

Don't    be   too  optimistic.    Com; 
will    find    some  way   to    spend    the    money    we    save    by    dis- 
arming.— Boston    Post. 

There  is  one  consoling  thing  about  a  war  with  Japan.  It 
would  be  a  naval  war,  and  the  desk  men  couldn't  wear  spurs. — 
Waterbury  Democrat. 

While  agreement  at  the  Washington  Conference  is  not  to  In- 
expected  before  snow  Hies,  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  before  fur  flies. — 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

The  rice-growers  are  putting  on  a  campaign  to  increase  tte 
use  of  rice.  Why  don't  they  start  a  matrimonial  bureau? — 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

The  French  say  lasting  peace  lunges  on  security.  Every  one 
who  is  reasonable  must  admit  thai  lasting  security  hinges  on 
peace. — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Over  in  the  Pacific  are  two  contiguous  islands  named  re- 
spectively New  Britain  and  New  Ireland.  And  still  we  talk  of 
peace  in  that  region. — Columbia  Record. 

It  must  be  very  discouraging  to  Air.  Hearst,  after  all  the  work 
he  has  done,  to  see  Japan  displaying  such  an  amicable  attitude 
towards  us. — Nashvilh    §  n  Lumberman. 

After  watching  the  Army-Navy  football  game  the   foreign 
delegates  to  the  Anns  Conference  arc  likely  to  figure   that  we 
don't    need   any   weapons    bul    those   we   were  horn    with. — A 
York    World. 

The  Literary  Digest  speaks  of  a  "plan  for  giving  every  man 
work  to  til  his  brains."      But   just  think  how  many  people  t1 
would    throw    out    of    work    permanently. — Nashvillt    South* 

L  imbt  rinuii. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


LORD  CURZON'S  "PLAIN  WORDS"  TO  FRANCE 


A  SHARP  WARNING  to  France,  by  Lord  Curzon,  Brit- 
ain's Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  if  she  attempts 
to  pursue  "an  isolated  or  individual  policy"  she  will  fail 
in  the  long  run  both  to  injure  Germany  and  to  protect  herself, 
throws  a  brilliant  new  light  on  Anglo-French  relations.  Until 
Premier  Briand  made  his  speech  before  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence. Americans  had  not  particularly  noticed  the  jarring  Euro- 
pean policies  of  England  and   France.      Rumors  of  occasional 


DAVID   FEELS    SAFE. 

Lloyd  Geobge  (to  France):   "There's  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about! 
"What  can  a  million  Bavarians  do  without  a  single  battle-ship?" 

— La  Democratic  Xoa cellc  (Paris) 


disputes  between  the  two  nations  were  heard  faintly  from  afar, 
but  when  Air.  Briand  "spoke  right  out  in  meeting"  at  Washing- 
ton, we  art  told,  and  Lord  Curzon  "answered  back"  at  a  public 
luncheon  in  London,  then  America  became  a  close  spectator  of 
Anglo-French  differences.  Even  some  English  observers  concede 
that  France  is  justified  in  looking  out  for  herself  by  her  strong 
right  arm,  because  except  for  the  occupation  of  the  Rhine,  her 
safeguards  against  German  aggression  are  "nebulous."  First 
there  is  the  League  of  Nations,  which,  it  is  pointed  out  by  British 
opponents  of  that  organization,  was  unable  even  to  save  Armenia, 
and  in  which  America  has  no  share  and  little  sympathy.  Then, 
there  was  Ihe  proposed  triple  compact  between  Great  Britain, 
Prance  and  the  United  Stales,  which  never  matured  because  of 
the  abstention  of  the  United  States.  Some  adverse  critics  of 
England  say.  moreover,  thai  England  is  much  too  friendly  in 
spirit  toGermanj  aol  to  cause  disquiet  if  no1  suspicion  in  France; 
and  there  is  the  familiar  Polish  argument  that  England  "would 
like  to  trong  Prance  in  Europe,  bu1  not  too  strong;  and 

ilarlya  strong  Germany  in  Europe,  but  not  too  strong."  This 
aspiration  of  England,  in  the  view  of  some,  is  at  therootof  all  the 
word>  squabbles  between  Prance  and  England  arising  from  their 
cross-purposes  since  the  armistice,  and  the  verbal  climax  is 
reached,  we  are  told,  in  the  speech  of  Lord  ( !urzon,  from  which  we 
quote  the  following: 

"In  what  lies  the  real  strength  and  protection  of  our  great  ally 

across  (he  Channel?     It   does  not   consist   in  the  valor  of  her 

liers,  greal  ae  thai  is.    It  doesnol  consist  in  the  strength  of  her 

armies,  potent  as  they  are.  It  docs  not  consist  in  the  inexhausti- 
ble spirit  of  her  people.     Il  does  not  consist  even  in  the  justice  of 

Inr  can 


"It  exists  in  tin-  fact  that  the  conscience  of  the  world  and  the 
combined  physical  force  of  the  world — and  in  that  I  include 
America  —  will  not  tolerate  the  reappearance  in  the  heart  of 
Europe  of  a  great  and  dangerous  Power  which  has  always  rattled 
the  sword  in  the  scabbard  and  which  is  a  perpetual  menace  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  We  shall  convert  Germany  into  a  peaceful 
member  of  the  International  Court  of  Europe  only  if  the  great 
Powers  combine  not  merely  to  enforce  the  Treaty  but  to  make  it 
clear  that  no  policy  of  retaliation  or  revenge  would  be  tolerated 
by  them,  and  that  they  will  assist  Germany  to  play  her  part,  pro- 
vided she  shows  sincerity  and  good-will.  So  long  as  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Italy  hold  together  I  am  hopeful  of  this  result. 

"The  sole  question  of  the  recovery  of  the  peace  of  the  world  is 
not  the  old  idea  of  splendid  isolation  by  any  individual  power. 
There  is  not  much  splendor  in  isolation,  after  all.  It  is  har- 
monious cooperation  of  Powers  as  a  whole." 

This  part  of  Lord  Curzon's  speech  refers  obviously,  it  is  said, 
to  Premier  Briand's  address  at  the  Washington  Conference,  but 
the  British  Foreign  Minister  took  advantage  of  his  opportunity 
to  speak  also  of  the  situation  in  the  Near  East,  where  France  has 
made  a  separate  treaty  with  the  Turkish  Nationalist  Government 
while  the  Greeks  and  Turks  are  still  actively  at  war.  In  this  con- 
nection, Lord  Curzon  said: 

"Much  more  important  than  the  victory  of  either  party  is  that 
there  should  he  no  victory,  but  that  there  should  be  peace.    This 


lilt;   FIRE  BRIAND" 

Lloyd  Geohck  (to   Italy):   "This  wild   man   from    France  threatens 
to  reduce  Europe  to  ashes." 

— Kladderadatscfi  (Berlin) 


will  never  be  achiev  ed  if  any  one  Power  tries  to  steal  a  march  <>n 
another  and  conclude  arrangements  on  its  own  account.  This 
takes  us  to  a  blind  alley,  a  cul-de-sac  out  of  which  we  shall  never 
get  unless  Ihe  Powers  work  together  with  perfect  loyalty." 
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The  British  Premier's  London  newspaper,  The  Daily  Chronicle, 
discusses  Lord  Curzon's  speech  at  lergth  and  warns  France 
against  the  mistake  made  by  Germany  of  'trusting  only  to  the 
size  of  her  biceps.  Germany  did  this,  ard  she  fell.  So  would 
France  if  she  did  the  same."  Reverting  to  the  Paris  Conference, 
this  newspaper  informs  us  that: 

"Few  know,  but  every  one  ought  to  know  that  Lloyd  George, 


A  COMMUNIST  JIBE  AT  FRANCE. 

The  French  Mother's  Lament:   "The    home    in  France  means  a 

disabled  father,  a  son  serving  under  the  colors  in  the  Near  East,  and 

the  youngest  getting  ready  for  next  year's  class  of  recruits." 

— L'Humanite  (Paris). 


if  he  could  have  had  his  way,  would  have  persuaded  the  Allies  to 
disarm  after  Germany  had  disarmed.  Had  his  proposals  been 
accepted  they  would  have  marked  the  definite  dethronement 
of  force  in  our  political  ideas  and  the  conversion  of  the  world 
to  new  ways  of  thought,  and  the  recent  history 
of  the  world  would  have  been  different.  The  door 
is  still  open,  but  if  France  bangs  it,  frankly  we  do 
not  know  what  is  to  become  of  old  Europe." 

Lord  Curzon's  speech  is  "a  very  grave  public 
utterance"  and  seems  "entirely  true"  according  to 
the  Liberal  London  Daily  News,  which  adds: 


"The  question  for  Frenchmen  is  simply  whether 
they  are  more  likely  to  attain  the  security  which 
they  desire  by  a  policy  which  haughtily  disregards 
the  wishes  and  even  the  urgent  necessities  of  their 
neighbors,  or  by  working  in  concert  with  them  even 
at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  some  of  the  immediate 
steps  which  may  seem  to  French  eyes  necessary  to 
the  protection  of  France. 

"The  answer  admits  of  no  doubt.  France  alone 
assuredly  cannot  keep  Germany  permanently 
weak.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  Europe 
cannot  do  that,  and  it  is  not  desirable,  if  it  could 
be  done." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  LTnionist  London 
Morning  Post,  which  would  be  supposedly  one  of 
Lord  Curzon's  supporters,  describes  his  luncheon 
speech  as  "unfortunate"  and  observes: 


the  support  of  the  American  people  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives. They  blundered  on  that  point,  and  then  on  realizing  the 
blunder  backed  out  of  the  solemn  obligation  without  giving  the 
British  and  the  French  peoples  any  valid  excuse  for  such  pre- 
cipitate action.  If  France  then  is  acting  alone,  she  is  doing  so 
because  her  friend  has  deserted  her." 

The  Morning  Post  declares  furthermore  that  France  is  not 
afraid  of  Germany,  and  is  merely  asserting  her  right  to  take 
necessary  precautions  against  a  renewal  of  the  horrors  of  1914. 
Another  critic  of  Lord  Curzon  is  the  London  Times,  which  calls 
his  speech  "a  defense  and  an  apology  rather  than  a  clear  state- 
ment of  constructive  policy,"  and  proceeds: 

"If  we  rightly  interpret  Lord  Curzon's  veiled  allusions,  he  de- 
sired to  explain  the  manifest  inadequacy  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  British  as  being  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  result  of  the  war. 
the  British  Government  are  no  longer  able  to  act  independently, 
but  form  part  of  a  system  whose  imperfect  working  is  responsible 
for  the  irregularities  that  still  trouble  the  world  at  large  and  our- 
selves in  particular." 

This  famous  English  daily  points  out  further  that  on  several 
occasions  since  the  war  Great  Britain  has  not  acted  consistently, 
and  reminds  us  that  to  France,  not  to  England,  is  due  the  credit 
of  repelling  the  Red  army  from  the  gates  of  Warsaw. 

Altho  the  first  impressions  among  the  Paris  press  were  that 
Lord  Curzon's  speech  might  do  harm  to  Franco-British  relations, 
there  .was  a  unanimous  second  thought  as  exprest  by  the  Paris 
Intransigeant  that  "there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  violent  talk 
over  Aery  little."  Nearly  all  the  Paris  newspapers  endorse  Mr. 
Briand's  attitude  at  Washington,  altho  the  Journal  des  Debate, 
which  is  not  at  all  pro-British,  criticizes  the  French  Premier  for 
failing  to  reach  an  understanding  with  England  about  the  Angora 
agreement  before  he  went  to  Washington.  The  Paris  Liberie,  points 
out  that  the  recent  hostile  demonstrations  towards  France  in  Italy, 
however  ill-founded,  should  serve  as  a  warning  that  Great  Britian 
and  France  should  learn  to  understand  each  other  better. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  semi-official  Paris  Temps  that  the  unity  of 
of  policy  which  Lord  Curzon  demands  has  not  been  preserved  by 


Europe: 


"The  safeguards  given  to  France  against  German 
aggression  apart  from  the  occupation  of  the  Rhine, 
were  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  triple  com- 
pact. As  the  League  of  Nations  could  not  save  Armenia,  we 
do  not  suppose  that  the  short  and  rickety  arm  of  Geneva 
could  do  much  to  save  France.  The  triple  compact  has  been 
dissolved  owing  to  the  abstention  of  the  United  States.  Was 
that  any  reason  why  Gnat  Britain  should  withdraw? 

"The  responsible  British  authorities  ought  to  have 
themselves  at   the  time  that  President  Wilson  had  behind  him 


A    DAY   DREAM    FROM    HOLLAND. 

'Ah,  if  there  were  only  some  one  like  you.  Napoleon,  to  bring  order  into 
my  turbulent  household!" 

— De  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam). 


England  since  the  Armistice,  and  the  British  Foreign  Secretary 
is  reminded  that  England  has  repeatedly  adopted  policies  with 
regard  to  Russia.  Poland,  Turkey,  and  even  Germany,  in  which 
France  could  not  and  did  not  join,  so  this  important  daily  won- 
ders whether  by  unity  of  policy  Lord  Curzon  means  acquiesct 
by  France  in  all  the  plans  which  his  Government  proposes. 
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"LONG    LIVE    THE    GERMAN    REPUBLIC!   ' 

Following  i  he  murder  of  Matthias  Erzberger  by  the  "Monarchist  Murder  Gang,"  thousands  of  German  Republican  loyalists  took  occasion  to 

express  their  fealty  to  the  German   Reich  and   their  opposition  to  Monarchist  reaction  by  endless  parades  in  the  larger  cities  and  by  massing  in 

public  squares  to  hail  speeches  asserting  and  pledging  the  imperishability  of  democratic  government  in  Germany.     As  monarchist  and  militarist 

are  said  to  be  interchangeable  terms  in  Germany,  these  public  demonstrations  have  "special  significance  for  the  foreign  observer." 


GERM  UN  MILITARISM  IN  BRITISH  EYES 

WILD  AND  EXAGGERATED  as  were  the  threats  and 
fears  of  a  genuine  civil  Avar  when  Erzberger  was 
murdered  by  the  German  -Monarchists,  and  peaceful 
as  is  the  compromise  thai  has  followed  this  tragic  event,  it  would 
be  erroneous,  say  some  British  observers,  to  pooh-pooh  the 
whole  episode  as  a  mere  tempest  in  a  teapot,  "artificially  created 
by  a  handful  of  extremists  on  either  side."  The  murder,  it  is 
recalled,  followed  bickerings  between  Bavaria  and  the  Central 
Government  over  the  latter's  determination  to  fulfil  the  Peace 
Treaty.  It  was  described  as  a  political  murder  hatched  by  the 
"murder  gang"  which  had  found  a  safe  asylum  in  Bavaria,  and 
the  enemies  of  Berlin  declared  thai  the  Republic  was  in  instant 
danger  of  overthrow  by  the  Monarchist  reactionaries.  To 
sweep  away  the  mass  of  reaction  in  Bavaria,  Dr.  Wirth  and 
Presidenl  Eberl  issued  the  famous  decree  of  August  29  based 
on  Article  18  of  the  Weimar  Constitution,  which  states  explicitly 
in  it-  second  paragraph  that  "When  public  order  and  security 
are  materially  disturbed  or  endangered  in  the  German  Reich, 
the  President  of  the  Reich  is  empowered  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  restore  public  order  and  security,  and  in  case  of 
necessity  to  have  recourse  to  armed  force."  As  far  as  the  legal 
aspeel  of  the  quanvel  between  Bavaria  and  the  Berlin  Govern- 
ment is  considered,  Berlin  seems  to  have  the  right  on  its  side. 
we  are  informed  by  a  contributor  to  the  London  Fortnightly 
Review  (November),  who  concedes  meanwhile  that  the  main 
interest   in  i|,(.  conflict   for  outsiders  is  "not  so  much  in  the  legal 

and  administrative  niceties  involved,  as  in  the  forces  operating 
with  more  or  less  of  concealment  in  the  background."  Europe 
a-  a  whole  is  s;ij,|  to  have  been  curious  to  know  whether  Bavaria 
was  seriously  considering  the  idea  of  separating  from  the  Reich, 

whether   there   was  any    immediate   likelihood    of  a   ^Monarchist 

coup  d'itat  and  whether  the  plans  for  maintaining  Germany's 
military  organization  were  really  as  formidable  as  fchej    ' 
often  represented.    The  notion  that  Bavaria  might,  bef  detached 
from  the  Reich  has  ''long  been  coquetted  with  in  certain  French 


circles,"  according  to  this  writer,  who  tells  us  that  while  the 
Bavarian  "may  be  as  cantankerous  as  he  will  toAvards  his  com- 
patriots OA'er  domestic,  affairs  ...  in  questions  Avith  foreign 
Powers  he  is  and  will  remain  as  good  a  German  as  any."  The 
questions  of  a  monarchical  restoration  and  of  secretly  keeping  up 
a  German  army,  it  is  said,  "grow  together  in  many  respects, 
since  it  is  mainly  the  same  body  of  men  avIio  are  striving  after 
these  objects."  NeA'ertheless,  there  are  comparatiA'ely  feAV 
German  Monarchists  avIio  think  "an  attempt  immediately  to 
restore  the  Empire  would  be  successful"  for — 

"To  be  successful  the  monarchy  must  either  be  backed  by  a 
sufficient  military  force  or  repose  upon  the  willing  adhesion  of  a 
people  which  shall  haA'e  regained  the  confidence  of  Europe,  and 
can  be  trusted  to  ensure  that  the  restored  monarchy,  if  restored, 
would  be  incapable  of  reverting  to  its  former  militarism. 

"  Whether  a  Hohenzollern  would  ever  consent  to  remount  the 
throne  hedged  round  by  such  restrictions,  or  Avhether,  if  he  did, 
he  would  do  so  Avith  any  real  intention  of  abiding  loyally  by  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  him,  may  well  be  open  to  doubt.  .  .  . 
Since  an  immediate  restoration  is  both  an  impolitic  and  impos- 
sible object  to  pursue,  the  intention  of  the  reactionaries  is  to 
prepare  the  way  by  the  establishment  of  a  temporary  dictatorship, 
military  or  otherwise.  There  are  many  people  who  think  thai 
this  is  the  ambition  of  General  Ludendorff,  and  it  is  certainly  sig- 
nilicant  that  this  hero  of  the  military  party,  recently  honored  by 
Konigsborg  University  in  terms  of  extra vaganl  chauvinism,  should 
have  been  taking  an  increasingly  active  pari  in  public  functions. 
Nor  are  members  of  the  Entente  likely  to  he  gulled  by  his  recent 
statements  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Matin,  in  which  he  ridiculed 
the  feasibility  of  German;  waging  a  war  of  revenge  on  France, 

and   declared    that   the  real    danger  is    Bolshevism,  against   which 

Greal  Britain,  France  and  Germany  should  combine." 

Important  elements  in  Germany  are  "consistently  and  ob- 
stinately trying  to  avoid  the  fill  til  men  t  of  their  obligations  under 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,"  says  this  British  informant,  who  .u\<l^ 
that  the  exposure  of  tin  Erzberger  murderers  has  proved  again, 
if  such  proof  were  required,  thai  "mam  officers  of  the  old  army 
are  handed  together  in  associations  spread  not  only  over  th< 
whole  of  Germany,  but  reaching  also  into  adjacent  countries." 
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SOCIALISTS  AND  LABORITES  IN  ITALY 

IT  IS  NOT  EASY  to  say  in  a  word  how  the  Socialists  and  the 
Laborites  of  Italy  are  differentiated  from  each  other,  we  are 
told,  nor  must  it  be  thought  that  the  Socialist  party  operates 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  Labor  party,  and  that  therefore  the 
strength  of  the  Labor  party  is  a  safeguard  against  Socialism. 
The  latter  notion  lulls  some  foolish  minds  in  Italy,  writes  a  dis- 
tinguished authority,  Luigi  Einaudi,  in  the  Milan  Corriere  della 
Sera,  who  says  that  "hats"  predominate  in  the  Socialist  party 
and  "caps "  in  the  Labor  party.  The  remark  on  head-gear  means 
.that  there  are  "more  organizers  in  the  Labor  party  and  fewer 
lawyers,  professors  and  philosophers  than  in  the  Socialist  party." 
The  lawyers  and  their  ilk  are  said  to  be  "mostly  prattlers  and 
people  who  have  chosen  the  Socialist  party  as  a  more  expeditious 
way  to  a  career."  On  the  other  hand  the  Labor  party  is  "com- 
posed mostly  of  secretaries  of  leagues,  of  the  chamber  of  labor  and 
of  organizers  who  come  from  factories  and  the  fields."  We 
read  on: 

"Some  time  ago  there  was  a  reaction  in  the  Labor  party  against 
the  traitorous  intellectual  element  which  was  not  sufficiently 
repressed.  After  a  brief  interval,  during  which  the  intelligentsia 
were  disbanded,  a  violent  and  extreme  section  reasserted  itself 
and  took  up  with  the  Socialist  movement.  The  Socialist  party 
is  dominated  by  prepossessions  of  those  directing  it  who  have  not 
properly  felt  the  problem  of  the  workers.  The  Labor  party  may 
easily  be  blamed  for  sinning  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  con- 
cerning itself  only  with  the  concrete  problems  of  the  worker. 
The  laborer  in  town  and  country  may  also  acquire  a  certain  cul- 
ture by  reading  and  thus  learn  by  heart  the  evil  teachings  of  the 
Socialist  creed  and  become  truly  impassioned  with  the  idea  of 
immediate  and  rapid  reform  in  wages,  work  and  moral  and 
intellectual  conditions.  .  .   . 

"Very  numerous  among  the  Socialist  party  leaders  are  rich 
people  and  those  who  live  on  incomes  or  earnings  in  the  liberal 
professions.  Such  as  these  invent  sophisms  to  demonstrate  that 
there  is  no  contradiction  between  taxation  and  taking  property 
without  indemnification;  also  that  it  is  perfectly  logical  to 
speak  of  the  Army,  of  the  royal  guards  and  of  the  nobility  as  if 
speaking  of  another  race,  while  they  themselves  are  all  the  time 
living  in  luxurious  apartments  with  manv  servants. 

"In  the  Labor  party  organizers  predominate  and  the  leaders 
here  usually  derive  their  incomes  from  the  stipends  and  proceeds 
of  their  offices.  Some  amass  conspicuous  sums  .  .  .  and  it  has 
been  reported  that  one  leader  got  between  50.000  and  100,000 
lira  in  one  year.  Yet  all  the  time  the  recipients  of  such  revenue 
speak,  live,  and  dress  as  workingmen  and  are  not  out  of  harmony 
with  their  environment." 

Theoretical  tendencies  abound  in  the  Socialist  party,  we  are 
told,  because  the  leaders  of  it  are  bred  on  some  few  books  and 
periodicals  such  as  they  have  access  to  in  the  universities  and  in 
the  law  courts.  They  are  not  prepared  to  understand  the  con- 
crete economic  problems  of  the  worker.  Their  desire  is  to  leap 
suddenly  into  power,  which  they  fear  to  do  lest  they  should  be 
expelled  from  the  party  or  perhaps  "because  they  know  instinc- 
tively that  they  would  commit  many  errors."  On  the  other 
hand  the  Laborites,  it  is  said,  are  indifferent  to  all  theoretical 
matters  and  confine  their  interests  to  lockouts,  organization, 
cooperative  societies,  etc. 

The  result  is,  according  to  this  informant,  that  in  Italy,  the 
leaders  of  the  Socialist  party  are  chiefly  concerned  with  their 
own  political  advancement,  while  the  leader^  of  the  Labor  party 
busy  themselves  most  in  "seeking  millions  for  cooperative  so- 
cieties, urging  public  work  and  drafting  law  projects  in  behalf  of 
the  working  man."  He  adds  that  insofar  as  the  Labor  party 
Leaders  succeed  in  their  enterprises,  Italy  shows  practical 
Socialism  in  being.  Over  these  reforms  of  the  Laborites,  he  tells 
us,  Socialist  leaders  exult  and  claim  all  the  credit  for  having 
brought  them  about.  Incidentally,  it  is  recalled  that  about  a 
year  ago  all  the  b<  urgeois  and  intellectuals  among  the  Italian 
Socialists  aspired  to  be  Lenines  and  Trotskys,  but  as  events 
have  developed  in  Russia,  such  dictatorial  ambitions  have 
fast  dwindled  to  the  vanishing   point. 


NORWAY'S  FOURTEEN  PER  CENT. 
PROHIBITION 

WINES  AND  LIQUORS  containing  not  more  than 
14  per  cent,  of  alcohol  do  not  free  Norway  from  the 
prohibition  bone  of  contention,  it  seems,  and  many 
familiar  arguments  for  and  against  prohibition  were  heard  in 
the  recent  Parliamentary  elections  very  similar  to  those  we  hear 
in  America.  But  an  argument  new  to  American  disputants  is  the 
effect  prohibition  has  on  export  and  import  trade  in  Europe,  for 
such  wine-producing  countries  as  France.  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  important  markets  for  Norwegian  exports,  notably  fish; 
and  the  anti-prohibition  cry  is  that  if  alcoholic  beverages  from 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  are  barred,  naturally  these  countries 
retaliate  by  barring  out  Norwegian  fish.  The  Norwegian  press 
recall  that  the  late  government  concluded  an  agreement  with 
France  by  which  Norway  undertook  to  import  certain  quantities 
of  brandy  and  strong  wines  in  return  for  being  treated  as  a  most 
favored  country  by  the  French  customs  authorities.  Negotia- 
tions with  Spain  and  Portugal  are  in  progress;  but  meanwhile 
the  Norwegian  "wets"  find  ammunition  in  the  fact  that  both 
Spain  and  Norway  have  abrogated  their  most  favored  nation 
clauses.  The  consequence  is  that  Norwegian  klipfish  sent  to 
Spain  and  Spanish  wines  and  fruits  shipped  to  Norway  are 
subject  to  maximum  tariffs,  which  "in  the  long  run  will  probably 
be  intolerable  to  both  countries."  Similar  retributive  action 
was  lately  taken  by  Portugal,  in  a  quintuple  increase  of  the  cus- 
toms duties  on  Norwegian  products  and  a  considerable  rise  in  the 
harbor  dues  on  Norwegian  ships. 

Altho  the  Conservative  elements  triumphed  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary elections  held  toward  the  end  of  October,  and  the  Rights 
and  the  Agriculturists  have  a  clear  majority  in  the  new  Storthing, 
various  Norwegian  editors  agree  that  "the  effect  of  this  majority 
on  prohibition  in  Norway  cannot  as  yet  be  foretold  with  any 
certainty."  Nevertheless  there  are  journals  which  predict  that 
the  "drys"  will  still  have  a  majority  in  the  Storthing  because 
of  prohibition  advocates  among  the  Agriculturists.  Norway's 
first  taste  of  prohibition  was  a  temporary  war  measure  and  the 
new  law  which  puts  a  permanent  ban  on  all  wines  and  liquors 
containing  more  than  14  per  cent,  of  alcohol  is  characterized  by 
the  Christiania  Morgenbladet  as  "a  sacrifice  designed  to  secure 
the  prohibitionist  vote."  On  the  other  hand  the  chief  organ  of 
the  Socialists,  the  Christiania  Social-Demohraten,  declares  that 
prohibition  was  not  an  issue  in  the  election.  The  fact  is  that  the 
law  had  been  made  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  'all  parties 
that  joined  in  bringing  about  the  referendum  are  agreed  that  no 
changes  can  be  made  in  the  prohibition  laws  without  a  new- 
referendum.'"  Then  "everybody  can  take  his  stand  on 
the  prohibition  question,  without  regard  to  other  ques- 
tions." As  an  indication  of  the  divergence  of  view  on  the 
effects  of  prohibition,  we  cite  first  the  conservative  Christiania 
Af ten postcn,  which  blames  prohibition  for  spoiling  the  young, 
and  says: 

"A  few  years  ago  the  young  people  of  Norway  were  very 
temperate.  Even  in  the  space  of  time  covered  by  one  man's 
memory  an  immense  advance  had  been  made  in  the  progress  of 
temperance  among  the  young  people.  This  progress  has  ceased 
and  all  because  of  the  prohibition  policy." 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  above,  the  Government  press  main- 
tain that  just  the  opposite  is  the  case  and  that  the  good  roults 
of  prohibition  will  become  even  more  obvious  after  the  firsl 
difficult  transition  period  has  passed.  Says  the  Stavenger 
Aftenblad: 

"We  know  that  prohibition  has  decreased  misdemeanors 
caused  by  drunkenness  by  fifty  per  cent.,  despite  the  fact  that  no 
product  in  any  country  has  received  so  much  advertising  lately 
as  liquor  in  Norway.  The  result  does  honor  to  the  power  of 
resistance  of  the  Norwegian  people." 


SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 
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TO   MAKE   MANHATTAN   ISLAND   SIX  MILES   LONGER 


f 


SHALL  a  great  part  of  New  York  Bay  be  filled  in  so  that 
Manhattan  Island  may  be  made  larger?  To  do  this 
would  merely  be  to  carry  out  on  a  greater  scale  what  has 
already  been  done  with  Governors  Island,  in  the  Lay,  whose  size 
has  now  been  greatly  multiplied  by  filling'  in  the  shallows  just 
to  the  south.  That  enlargement  woidd  be  engulfed  in  the 
proposed  new  filling,  and  Governors  Island  would  cease  to  be 
a  separate  entity.  The  extension  would  make  Manhattan 
about  six  miles  longer,  and  the  North  and  East  Rivers  would 
join  at  a  new  "Battery"'  not 
far  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Narrows.  The  plan  is  de- 
tailed in  the  following  de- 
scription  which  we  quote  from 
Thi  Illustrated  World  (Chi- 
cago): 


"'New  York,  now  credited 
with  being  the  most  populous 
city  in  the  world,  must  find 
more  territory.  The  congestion 
in  certain  areas  is  tremendous. 
Manhattan  Island.  Staten 
Island  and  Long  Island — the 
last  ninety  miles  in  length — 
would  seem  to  offer  sufficient 
land  for  even  so  great  a  me- 
tropolis, but  the  commercial 
interests  must  have  certain 
favored  sections  for  proper 
operation,  and  also  the  prob- 
lems of  getting  to  and  from 
work  are  becoming  more  and 
more  serious.  The  most  up- 
to-date  methods  of  transporta- 
tion cannot  overcome  these 
obvious  drawbacks,  and  more 
land  is  necessary. 

"Bui  where  is  this  addi- 
tional territory  to  be  found? 
If  man  has  used  up  all  the 
available  resources  nature  had 
placed  at  his  disposal,  ap- 
parently there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  get  along  as  best  he  can. 
However,  it  has  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  the  New  Yorker  that 
the  land  he  has  been  seeking 
lies  at  his  very  door.  The 
map  shows  thai  Manhattan 
Island  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
land,  about  thirteen  miles  in 
length  and  in  no  place  wider- 
Hudson  on  the  one  side  and 
At  the  north  it  terminates  at 
the    Harlem    River,    and    on    tin 


STATEN   ISLAND 


while  sea  bottom — these  are   the  steps  that  will  constitute  the 
procedure  to  be  taken. 

"The  3,840  acres  of  terra  rirma  thus  added  to  the  great  city's 
area  will  be  worth  considerably  over  a  million  dollars  more  than 
enough  to  pay  off  the  present  total  indebtedness  of  the  munici- 
pality. 

*'It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  model  city  on  the  most  scientific 
pattern  compatible  with  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  business  sec- 
tion on  thi-  new  land.  Every  building — if  this  part  of  the  ad- 
mirable plan  goes  through — will  be  a  block  square.  There  will 
be  three,  perhaps  four,  levels.     There  will  be  streets  in  as  many 

tiers  or  decks.  The  lowest 
level  will  be  used  for  subway 
and  trains:  the  next  higher  for 
heavy  auto  and  truck  traffic; 
the  last  for  light  vehicular  and 
pedestrian  traffic." 


Tunnels  will  run  tinder  this 
new  made  land,  connecting 
Brooklyn  with  Staten  Island 
and  the  Jersey  shore.  The 
water-ways  at  present  separat- 
ing the  three  main  sections  of 
New  York  City  would  be 
practically  bridged  by  the 
great  fill-in.  Accessibility 
would  be  assured  for  any  one 
section  with  the  others.  It 
would  take  thirty  minutes  to 
go  from  Staten  Island  to  Man- 
hattan by  the  ferries,  and  in 
win.er  and  in  foggy  weather 
i;  sometimes  takes  hours  to 
make  the  passage.     Further: 


MAP  Of   THE    PROPOSED    NEW   ADDITION 

Extending  sis  miles  down  the  bay  and  adding  3,840  acres  to  Man- 
hattan Island.  The  value  of  the  land  would  not  only  pa>  for  the 
expense  of  making  it.  it  i-  claimed  bul  would  pay  on*  the  municipal 
debt  and  leave  a  million  dollars  Tor  the  city  treasury.  This  map 
faces  south,  to  correspond  with  the  view  on  the  opposite  page. 


than    two.   lying    between   the 

the    Last    River   on    the   other. 

a     narrow    stream,    known     as 

south  at    I  he   Battery  i   over- 


looking the  Upper  Bay.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  extend 
Manhattan  out  into  the  bay  so  as  to  include  about  six  more  square 
miles  and  come  within  close  range  of  Staten  Island.  Congress, 
by  its  passage  of  the  ESdge-Ansorg  bill,  signed  by  President 
Harding,  has  given  free  rein  to  New  Fork  City  to  make  their 
-M<at  improvement.  Plans  are  already  being  drawn  1 1 1 >  to  pui 
this  permission  definitely  into  effect. 

A-  an  engineering  feat    the  lilling-up  of  this   pari    of  the  bay 

will  not  be  a  gigantic  one.  The  water  is  shallow  and  no  ex- 
ceptional features  art  involved,  at  least  none  that  have  not 
already    been    mel    and    solved    by    engineering    science.     Tin 

building   of  a    series   of  great    coffer-dams,     the    pumping  out    of 

the  atagnanl  and  it  musl  be  confessed  rather  dirty  water-, 
the   pouring  of  endless  loads  of  earth   ami    -lone  upon  the  erst- 


"The  rail  route  to  Philadel- 
phia would  be  cut  down  by 
ten  miles  and  that  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Boston  by  twenty. 
Also,  freight  is  tied  up  for  days 
on  the  Jersey  side  of  the 
Hudson  at  the. present  time. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  facili- 
ties brought  about  by  the  im- 
provement would  reduce  this 
delay  by  an  average  of  ten 
days.  As  freight  terminal 
charges  for  this  period  mount 
up  to  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  a  ton.  the  saving  on 
many  thousand  tons  of  freight 
i-  obvious,  and  naturally  the  cost  of  living  in  New  York  City 
— particularly  on  Manhattan  or  Staten  Island — would  be  cor- 
respondingly reduced. 

"An  engineering  authority  says  of  the  fill-in:  'It  will  give 
terminals  on  Manhattan  Island  for  all  railroads,  thus  increasing 
the  radius  of  centralization.  I'  will  give  twelve  miles  of  much 
needed  new  protected  docks;  it  will  open  up  the  vasl  territory 
of  Staten  Island  and  South  Brooklyn  for  the  coining  millions. 
and  it  will  keep  the  Wall  Si  reel  ao\v  the  permanent  logical  center 
of  Greater  New  York  forever.' 

"Still  another  advantage  to  the  scheme  will  be  the  clearing 
out  of  these  stagnant  waters,  for  the  sewage  not  only  of  New 
York  but  of  the  cities  all  the  way  up  the  Hudson  finds  an 
ouilet  here.  With  the  waters  narrowed  to  the  width  of  a  mile 
on  either  hand,  the  stream  would  be  deeper  and  swifter,  thus 
carrying  these  fever-breeding  pollutions  rapidly  out  to  sea. 

"The  Federal  auth  n  ties  an  keenly  interested  in  this  great 
projeel ." 
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I'hoto  by  Brown  Brothers 


LOOKING    DOWN     NEW    YORK    BAY:    THE    NEW    LAND    WOULD    TAKE    IN    MOST    OF    THE    WATER    IN    srGHT. 

Including  Governors  Island,  at  the  left,  and  Bedloe's  Island,  with  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 


THE  MONOTONY  OF  PERFECT  TUNING 


D 


.  ON'T  TUNE  THE  PIANO;  it  sounds  better  out  of 
tune,"  a  modern  composer  is  said  to  have  remarked. 
That  lack  of  perfect  concord  may  furnish  needed 
variety  to  music  is  also  the  opinion  of  Professor  C.  K.  Wead  of 
Michigan  University,  who  expresses  himself  to  that  effect  in 
Science  (New  York).  Prof.  Wead  quotes  a  musical  trade  paper 
to  the  effect  that  a  phonograph  dealer  in  Chicago  had  two  similar 
pianos  tuned  alike,  except  that  in  one  of  them  one  string  be- 
longing to  each  set  of  three  that  belong  to  each  note  was  tuned  a 
trifle  out  with  the  other  two.  Then  the  public  was  asked  which 
tuning  it  preferred;  a  large  majority  chose  the  one  that  was 
slightly  out  of  tune.  "What  is  the  use,"  the  editor  weni  on  to 
say,  "of  trying  to  keep  a  piano  in  tune  when  a  mistimed  one  is 
really  liked  better?"    Professor  Wead  comments  as  follows: 

•'This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  involve  the  question  of  being  out 
of  tune  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term;  if  a  chord  is  struck 
two  thirds  of  the  strings  will  sound  together  in  the  usual  way, 
tho  the  accuracy  of  tuning  will  be  somewhat  blurred  or 
masked  by  the  beats  due  to  the  other  strings. 

' '  But  a  similar  even  more  marked  effect  has  long  been  obtained 
in  other  ways  and  has  often  been  proposed  by  inventors.  It  is 
akin  to  the  tremolo  which  is  familiar  as  a  means  of  expression  on 
many  instruments  and  which  in  vocal  music  may  be  a  sign  of 
emotion  or  even  weakness.  On  the  violin  a  tremolo  may  come 
from  the  rolling  of  the  player's  finger  along  the  string,  and  on 
mechanical  violins  from  intermittent  pressure  on  the  tail  piece. 
Even  more  closely  analogous  to  the  effect  in  the  piano  experiment 
and  long  known  are  the  results  of  the  'Celeste'  stop  on  the  reed 
organ  that  brings  into  use  two  sets  of  reeds  which  beat  slightly 
with  one  another;  and  in  the  pipe  organ  of  the  'Vox  Celeste'  or 
I'nda  Maris'  stop  that  brings  on  two  sets  of  pipes  which  beat 
producing  a  very  few  waves  per  second. 

"So  the  Chicago  experiments  seem  to  me  to  indicate,  not  that 
hearers  object  to  having  the  notes  of  the  piano  in  tune,  but  that 
they  welcome  a  new  way  of  introducing  variety,  vitality,  into 
piano  tone.  After  the  key  is  struck  there  comes  the  loud  thud 
characteristic  of  the  piano  sound  and  then  the  gradual  dying 
away  of  the  sound;  the  musician  can  do  nothing  with  the  tone  but 
let  it  die  away  till  he  is  ready  to  drop  the  damper.  The  player  of 
most  other  instruments  has  considerable  control  over  the  loud- 
ness of  a  continued  sound  and  occasionally  to  some  extent  over 
its  pitch  and  quality;  this  is  obviously  true  of  most  orchestral 
instruments,  and  of  the  organ  with  its  swell  and  the  harmonium 
wit  It  its  "expression'  due  to  pumping. 

"This  double  control,  of  loudness  and  pitch,  was  realized  in  the 
old  clavichord  and  was  sought  for  in  the  ' Steinertone'  patented 
and  built  by  the  late  Morris  Steinerl  fifteen  or  twenty  yea  a  ago. 
I  have  recently  learned  from  the  makers  that  iti  the  reproductions 
built  some  years  ago  by  ( 'bickering  &  Sons  under  direction  of  Mr. 
Dolmetsch  "the  clavichord  was  tuned  with  one  string  of  each 
note  two  or  three  waves  sharper  than  the  others,  and  on  the 
harpsichord  the  second  unison  was  slightly  sharper  than  the 
first.'  So  the  Chicago  experimenters  and  listeners  are  in  good 
company." 


RAIN  AND  RAINMAKERS 

THE  ACTIVITIES  of  so-called  "rainmakers"  in  western 
Canada  and  elsewhere  have  received  wide  publicity. 
In  an  article  in  The  Times  (London),  an  account  is 
given  of  the  achievements  of  one  of  these;  and  in  Nature 
(London)  Dr.  Harold  Jeffreys  comments  on  what  he  reads 
therein.  Dr.  Jeffreys  notes  that  the  method  used  is  not 
described  in  detail.  A  tank  filled  with  unspecified  "chemicals" 
was  exposed  25  feet  above  the  ground,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
this  had  the  effect  of  producing  eight  inches  of  rain  in  three 
months  at  Medicine  Hat,  22  miles  away.  The  theory  is  that 
the  apparatus  draws  clouds  from  other  parts  to  the  Medicine 
Hat  district  and  causes  them  to  precipitate  their  moisture  there. 
Dr.  Jeffreys  goes  on: 

"No  direct  observations  of  the  motions  of  clouds  are  mentioned 
in  confirmation  of  this  theory,  tho  they  should  not  have  been 
difficult  to  obtain. 

"The  official  rain-gage  at  Medicine  Hat  during  May,  June  and 
July,  the  period  of  the  contract,  recorded  4.8  inches,  which  was 
1.3  inches  below  the  normal  for  the  station  for  those  months. 
Further  comment  on  the  success  of  the  experiments  is  unneces- 
sary. 

"The  financial  side  of  .the  rainmaker's  contract  with  the 
Agricultural  Association  of  Medicine  Hat  is  interesting,  for  the 
association  was  apparently  prepared  to  pay  him  as  if  8  inches 
of  rain  had  fallen. 

"Still  mere  interesting  is  the  fact  that  he  was  promised  *4,00J 
for  4  inches,  and  $6,000  for  6  inches.     Since  the  normal  rain- 
fall is  6.1  inches,  the  rainmaker  would  have   been   much    more 
likely  than  not  to  make  a  substantial  profit  even  if  he  had  don. 
nothing  at  all. 

"It  may  be  mentioned  that  at  Calgary,  Alberta,  the  rainfall 
was  3.0  inches  below  normal;  at  Edmonton  it  was  3.1  inches 
above;  and  at  Qu'Appelle  (Sask.),  300  miles  to  the  east,  it  was 
3.85  inches  above  normal. 

"It  is  also  stated  that  at  Los  Angeles,  in  the  first  four  months 
of  1905,  he  guaranteed  18  inches  of  rain,  and  that  hi-  own 
rain-gage  showed  29.49  inches.  If  this  is  correct  tin  rainfall 
must  have  been  extremely  local,  for  the  official  rain-gage  at 
Los  Angeles  in  those  months  showed  only  14.98  inches  ->tili. 
this  was  4.4  inches  above  normal. 

"At  San  Diego,  however,  which  is  200  miles  away,  the  excess 
was  4.6  inches,  and  it  appears  likely  that  the  abnormality  at 
both  stations  was  due  to  more  wide-spread  causes  than  the 
rainmaker's  chemicals. 

"Attempts  have  on  many  previous  occasions  been  made  to 
produce  rain  by  artificial  meaqe,  but  the  results  have  been 
uniformly  unsuccessful.  The  reason  is  not  diilicult  to  Bee.  To 
make  the  water  vapor  in  the  air  condense  it  is  necessary  to  cool 
the  air  in  some  way  to  a  temperature  below  the  dew  point. 
This  may  be  done  in  two  ways.  One  may  cool  the  air  directly. 
for  instance  by  the  evaporation  of  liquid  carbon  dioxide  or  liquid 
air.  This  certainly  would  produce  a  little  condensation;  the 
fatal  objection  to  it  is  that  it  would  be  thousand-  ..i  i  u 
cheaper  to  distil  sea  water.     The  other  method  is  to  raise  the  air. 
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The  pressure  decreases  with  height,  and  to  reduce  the  pressure 
on  a  particular  mass  of  air  is  known  to  cool  it.  The  difficulty 
is  to  raise  it  enough.  To  produce  an  inch  of  rain  over  an  area 
of  1  CO  square  mile  s  requires  the  condensation  of  six  million  tons  of 
vapor,  and  to  achieve  this  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of 
air  must  be  lifted  up. 

"The    distance    it   must    be   raised   depends   on   how   nearly 
saturated  it    was  originally,   but    it    could   not    be  less  than  a 


Ourt.sy  of  "Tlio  Electrical  World,"  New  York. 
ONE  OF  THE  TOWERS. 


insf.t:  iiai.fof  one  choss-arm. 


THE  AVOTJLD'S  LARGEST  AND  MOST   POWERFUL  RADIO  STATION. 

lis  Bending  range  Is  virtually  world-wide.  Altho  only  two  rows  of  six  towers 
each  arc  installed  at  present  the  Ultimate  development  will  involve  twelve 
antennas  radiating  from  a  single  point  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Three  spokes  will 
he  for  transpacific  communication  or  radio-telephone  purposes  to  Europe.  Another 
group  of  three  will  he  for  south  America,  and  each  of  the  remaining  spokes  for 
England,  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Poland  respectively.  The  bowers 

are  410  ft  high  and  1250  ft.  apart.  The  cross-arms  are  150  ft.  long  and  support 
sixteen    parallel  Conductors.      Il    is   on   Long  Island    about   70  miles  from  New  York. 


kilometer  in  ordinary  tine  weather  conditions.  We  have  uo 
source  of  energy  at  our  command  great  enough  to  achieve  this. 

"  It  is  often  suggested  that  Xiin  may  be  produced  by  exploding 
sheila  or  otherwise  agitating  the  air.  The  action  is  compared 
with  that  of  a  trigger,  a  large  amount  of  energy  being  released 
by  a  small  effort . 

An  essential  feature  is,  however,  overlooked.     For  a  trigger 

to  work,  there  must   he  ;t  large   supply  of    potential    energy   only 

awaiting  release.  Precipitation  from  partially  saturated  air 
would  require  an  actual  supply  of  uew  energy.  Therefore  a 
trigger  action  can  not  produce  precipitation." 


THE  WORLDS  BIGGEST  RADIO  STATION 

PRESIDENT  HARDING  opened  on  November  5th  the 
central  station  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
asserted  by  the  company's  engineers  to  be  the  most 
powerful  so  far  constructed.  Seated  at  his  desk  in  Washington, 
the  President  prest  a  key  and  an  automatic  sending  device 
began  to  send  out  an  official  message  to  receiving 
stations  in  twenty-nine  countries.  Within  a  few 
minutes  replies  were  received  from  England,  France, 
Norway  and  Italy.  The  station,  we  are  told  by  The 
Electrical  World  (New  York),  is  near  Port  Jeffer- 
son, Long  Island,  about  seventy  miles  from  New 
York.  The  site  covers  ten  square  miles,  and  when 
completed  the  station  will  resemble  a  huge  wheel 
witli  twelve  spokes,  the  power  house  and  sending 
station  forming  the  hub,  while  each  set  of  antennas, 
mounted  upon  six  towers,  will  form  a  spoke.  At 
present  only  two  sets  of  towers  have  been  erected, 
each  410  feet  high,  while  the  cross-arms  are  150 
feet  long.      We  read  on : 

"A  sending  speed  of  100  Avords  a  minute  is  pos- 
sible with  each  unit,  so  that  when  the  entire  instal- 
lation is  completed  twelve  different  messages  may 
lie  sent  simultaneously,  each  at  the  rate  of  100 
words  a  minute.  The  transmitting  range  of  the 
station  is  virtually  world-wide,  preliminary  tests 
having  been  heard  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  in 
Australia,  South  America  and  Japan.  The  station 
is  to  be  operated  by  remote  control  from  the  New 
York  office  of  the  corporation,  over  wire  lines  built 
by  the  forces  of  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company. 

"The  receiving  station  is  at  Riverhead,  L.  I., 
sixteen  miles  away.  No  operators  are  stationed 
there  either,  the  signals  being  automatically  trans- 
ferred to  wire  lines  and  received  at  the  New  York- 
office.  The  action  is  simultaneous  from  the  time  the 
signals  are  transmitted  abroad,  picked  up  by  the 
aerial,  to  the  moment  of  actual  transcribing  by  the 
receiving  operators  in  New  York  at  the  central 
traffic  office.  64  Broad  Street. 

"The  formal  opening  of  the  station  took  place 
before  about  400  visitors  wdio  had  been  brought 
from  New  York  by  the  Radio  Corporation  on  a 
special  train.  There  were  present  a  large  number 
of  men  prominent  in  electrical  and  governmental 
circles. 

"In  the  absence  in  Europe  of  Edward  J.  Nally, 
president  of  the  corporation,  the  guests  Avere 
addrest  by  Owen  D.  Young,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Mr.  Young  said  at  the  opening 
exercises  'that  America  now  stood  in  the  van  of 
the  world  in  radio  communication,  but  that  only 
courage,  skill  and  the  use  of  financial  resources 
would  continue  to   keep  her  there. 

'"Englandhas  taken  advantage,  and  properly,  of 
her  geographical  position  to  control  European  cable 
lines,  and  America  should  foiloAV  the  same  method,' 
said  Mr.  Young.  'With  the  construction  of  this 
station  America  becomes  the  center  of  radio  com- 
munication. Poland  has  contracted  with  us  for  a 
station  there,  and  we  have  just  come  from  Europe, 
where  an  agreement  was  made  with  French,  British 
and  German  representatives  that  the  station  to  be 
built  in  Chile  shall  be  jointly  owned  and  operated. 
Another   station    is   proposed   for  Brazil,  and  still 

more    will   be   built   in  South  America  as  the  need  arises.      Of  all 

these,  Radio  Central  will  be  the  center.' 

"Mr.  Young  gave  great  credit  to  the  engineers  and  executives 
of  the  General  Electric  Company,  the  Westinghouse  Electric  A. 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  Western  Electric  Company  and 
(he  United  Fruit  Companj  for  their  aid  in  working  out  commer- 
cial, financial  and  technical  problems.  He  announced  that 
these  companies  all  had  agreed  bo  turn  over  to  the  Radio  Corpo- 
ration all  in\  cut  ions  dealing  with  radio  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years  so  that  'he  progress  of  America  n-cont  rolled  radio  would 
QOl  be  hindered  In  any  patent  litigation  whatever." 
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WHY  HIGHWAYS  "BLOW  UP" 

UPHEAVALS  IN  CONCRETE  ROADS,  sometimes 
causing  serious  accidents,  may  occur  where  no  expansion 
joints  or  equivalent  devices  are  provided,  says  a  writer 
in  Concrete  (Detroit).  Many  road-builders,  he  tells  us.  have 
come  to  disregard  expansion  and  consider  contraction  only  as  a 
source  of  breakage,  necessitating  jcints.  Expansion,  it  appears, 
is  not  to  be  disregarded,  however.     He  goes  on: 

"On  a  concrete  road  near  Wichita  having  no  expansion 
joints,  a  serious  buckle  occurred  at  the  top  of  a  long- 
vertical  curve.  The  part  which  raised  was  seven  feet  on  one 
side,  and  eight  feet  on  the  other,  and  raised  twenty-two  inches 
shortly  after  the  break  occurred.  A  touring  car  driven  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed,  in  turning  out  and  attempting  to  miss  this 
obstruction,  turned  over  and  a  woman  and  child  were  very 
seriously  injured. 

"The  instance  suggests  the  value  of  placing  steel  dowels 
across  the  construction  joints.  These  are  now  being  used  in 
several  States,  and  usually  consist  of  five  three-quarter  inch 
round  plain  bars  about  five  feet  long,  embedded  for  half  their 
length  in  the  end  of  the  slab  at  the  close  of  the  day's  run.  The 
next  morning  the  projecting  ends  are  soaped  or  oiled,  or  some- 
times wrapped  in  tar  paper,  to  prevent  bonding  of  the  concrete 
in  the  second  slab  to  the  rods.  Thus,  the  rods  are  solidly  em- 
bedded in  the  end  of  one  slab,  but  are  free  to  move  slightly  with 
longitudinal  expansion  in  the  adjoining  slab. 

"This  design  is  used  in  Indiana  and  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
California,  where  the  range  of  temperature  is  quite  extreme. 
None  of  the  Los  Angeles  pavement  so  built  has  expansion  joints. 

"The  present  practise  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Highway 
department  is  to  provide  a  joint  filled  with  premolded,  com- 
pressible material  at  intervals  of  not  over  100  feet.  Joints  are 
also  especially  located  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  curves, 
both  horizontal  and  vertical.  As  the  topography  of  Pennsyl- 
vania compels  frequent  curves  in  the  highways,  this  means  that 
the  expansion  joints  are  frequently  at  much  closer  intervals  than 
100  feet.  The  fact  that  Pennsylvania  highways  are  uniformly 
reinforced  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  fact  that  they  have 
had  no  serious  upheavals  due  to  expansion.  It  is  reported  from 
Pennsylvania  expansion  does  occur  in  the  warm  weather  and 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  slab  on  one  side  of  a  join) 
heaving  perhaps  as  much  as  one  inch  above  the  adjacent  slab. 
This  is  not  a  serious  mailer,  as  it  occasions  no  danger  to  traffic. 

"Similar  reports  are  received  from  other  States,  such  as  Colo- 
rado. Washington,  etc..  where  it  is  the  practise  to  provide  true 
expansion  joints  at  intervals  from  M)  to  •">()  feet." 

Upheavals  are  rare,  even  in  concrete  roads  built  without 
expansion  joints,  when  steel  dowels  have  been  used  across 
construction  joints.  When  expansion  occurs,  the  concrete  is 
under  compression,  which  may  be  rather  high  in  extreme  cases. 
If  there  is  a  joint  or  a  crack  where  this  compression  may  be 
localized  and  the  crevice  is  not  exacth  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  slabs  to  buckle  at  such  a  point . 
If  the  concrete  is  good  it  should  not  shatter  under  compression, 
m  r  crush  above  the  steel  dowels.  The  joints  cost  something 
extra,  but 

"It  is  pointed  out.  however,  with  the  in. Teasing  amount  of 
concrete   pavement    being    built,    if    provision   is   not    made   for 


expansion,  a  proportionate  number  of  upheavals  due  to  ex- 
pansion may  be  expected.  Some  of  these  may  occur  at  points 
distant  from  a  town  or  any  point  of  quick  communication.  Such 
an  upheaval  as  that  at  Wichita.  Kansas,  might  cause  a  serious 
accident  before  the  authorities  could  ^\arn  traffic." 


HENS  IN  GRAPHIC  FORMATIONS— Letters  and  designs 
formed  by  massed  men  in  canps.  or  by  pupils  in  schools,  are 
familiar,  but  similar  figures  composed  of  poultry  are  something 
of  a  novelty.  The  Poultry  Item  iSellersville.  Pa.)  presents  the 
accompanying  picture  of  the  initials  P.  P.  F.  formed  by  single- 
comb  white  Leghorns,  and  taken  at  the  Pennsylvania  Poultry 
Farm,  Lancaster,  Pa.  We  quote  the  following  comments  from 
The  Guide  to  Nature  (Sound  Beach,  Conn.): 

"Designs  made  with  human  beings  were  a  comparatively  easy 
task.  as  the  actors  were  under  orders  and  would  'stay  put.' 
But  this  poultry  farm  excels  us,  if  the  owners  can  make  a  white 
Leghorn  hen  stay  for  half  a  minute  where  she  is  put.  Another 
thing  that  interests  us  in  this  unique  photograph  is  the  fact  that 
the  hens  are  so  evenly  distributed  over  the  letters.  We  suppose 
the  design  was  marked  out  with  food  attractive  to  these  restless 
birds,  but  that  does  not  solve  the  problem.  According  to  our 
experience  with  white  Leghorns,  in  such  conditions  they  would 
pile  themselves  together  two  or  three  deep  in  one  spot,  eat  that 
place  clean  and  proceed  to  clear  up  another  without  the  sliglr 
hesitation.  We  therefore  offer  our  appreciation  of  the  photog- 
rapher's technique,  and  feel  sure  that  even  the  professional  artist 
will  recognize  the  difficulties  that  have  been  so  perfectly  over- 
come.    In  regard  to  the  docility  of  the  hens,  we  are  speechless." 


HOW  LONG  CHILDREN  SHOULD  SLEEP  —  Children  who 
have  become  tiresome  are  probably  only  tired,  suggests  a 
writer  in  The  California  State  Jon  noil  of  Medicine  (San  Fran- 
cisco i.  No  child  nutrition  worker,  says  this  paper,  citing  the 
U.  s.  Public  Health  Service,  can  hope  to  get  satisfactory  results 
without  insisting  on  enough  sleep  for  her  charges.  Besides 
damaging  the  nervous  system,  late  hours  cause  "sleep  hunger" 
and  make  children  fidgety.  The  Service  commends  the  following 
precepts  just  issued  by  the  London  County  Council: 

"School  children  aged  four  years  need  twelve  hours'  sleep  a 
da\  :  aged  five  to  seven,  eleven  to  twelve  hours;  eight  to  elevi  n. 
ten  to  eleven  hours;  and  twelve  to  fourteen,  nine  to  ten  hours. 
Children  grow  mainly  while  sleeping  or  resting:  do  you  waul 
yours  to  grow  up  stunted?  Tired  children  learn  badly  and  often 
drift  to  the  bottom  of  the  das-;  do  you  want  yours  to  grow  up 
stupid'.'  When  children  go  to  lied  late,  their  sleep  is  often  dis- 
turbed by  dreams  and  they  do  not  get  complete  rest;  do  you 
want  yours  to  sleep  badly  and  become  nervous?  Sufficient 
dee]>  draws  a  child  onward  and  upward  in  school  and  in  home 
life;  insufficient  sleep  drag-  it  backward  ami  downward.  Which 
way  do  you  want  your  child  to  go?      Tiresome  children  are  often 

only  tired  children;  test  the  truth  of  this.  That  a  neighbor's  child 
i-  sent  to  lied  late  is  not  a  good  reason  for  -ending  your  child  to 
lied  late;  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,  doing  to  bed  late 
is  a  bad  habit  which  may  be  difficult  to  cure:  pen  Mil  you 

succeed  in  curhur  it." 


CHRISTINE  NILSSON 


ONE  NAME,  so  long  as  the  Metropolitan  Opera  endures, 
will  stand  out  beyond  all  the  others  who  have  filled  its 
walls  with  sons — Christine  Nilsson.  It  was  she  who 
sang  Marguerite  on  the  opening  night.  October  22,  1883,  and 
anniversaries  must  always  name  her.  To  hear  that  she  has  just 
died    at    Copenhagen   brings   that   early   date   back  for   many 


THE    RIVAL  OF   PATTI. 

Nilsson  was  aided  in  her  triumphal  career  by  the  fact  that  she 
w.is  a  violinist  as  well  as  a  singer, 


devotees  of  opera,  tho  other  stars  hold  her  throne  at  present. 
Xilsson  may  not  have  been  the  equal  of  Patti,  but  she  was  her 
uiosi  formidable  rival  in  the  seventies  and  eighties.  She  came  to 
this  country  firs!  in  1870,  when  Patti,  who  was  remembered  as  a 
child  wonder,  had  disappeared  into  foreign  lands,  which  were  much 
more  remote  than  now.     Xilsson  was  here  often  in  the  following 

decade  while  Patti  was  winning  European  laurels,  and  she  had 
acquired  a  firm  hold  on  her  public  when  Patti  returned  in  the 
early  eighties  to  challenge  her  position.  She  also  held  the 
strategic  position  at  the  new  Metropolitan  while  Patti  con- 
tinued  at    the    old    Academy  of    Music.      Xilsson    was   another 


"Swedish  Nightingale,"  but  her  vogue  fell  somewhat  short  of 
Jenny  Land's,  perhaps  because  America  had  grown  more  sophisti- 
cated in  music.  Four  New  York  papers  pay  their  tribute  to  the 
dead  prima  donna  on  the  editorial  page,  the  New  York  Ere /ting 
Post  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  lands  of  song  are  not  alwaj's 
of  the  South: 

"We  are  apt  to  associate  a  good  voice  with  the  sunny  climate 
of  Italy,  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  three  of  the  most 
famous  American  singers — Annie  Louise  Gary,  Lillian  Nordica 
and  Emma  Eames — came  from  Maine,  our  only  State  where 
sugar-cane  cannot  be  grown,  while  Geraldine  Farrar's  ancestors 
also  came  from  that  State.  In  Europe  we  find,  at  the  opposite 
extreme  from  Italy,  a  cold  country  which  gave  the  world  two 
world-famed  singers,  Jenny  Lind  and  Christine  Nilsson.  Each 
was  called  'the  Swedish  Nightingale'  by  her  admirers.  Lind 
was  twenty-three  years  old  when  Nilsson  was  born.  Both  were 
of  humble  parentage,  both  worked  hard  and  long  to  attain  their 
eminence — a  hint  to  the  thousands  of  our  girls  who  seem  to  think 
that  a  popular  coach  can  prepare  a  young  singer  in  three  months 
for  operatic  triumphs.  The  career  of  the  two  Swedish  Night- 
ingales emphasizes  the  fact  that  great  singers  are  usually  made 
as  well  as  born — altho  Patti  and  Melba  apparently  contra- 
dict this  statement. 

"Like  Sembrich,  Nilsson  was  greatly  aided  in  her  triumphal 
career  by  the  fact  that  she  was  a  musician  as  well  as  a  singer. 
As  a  little  girl  she  earned  her  living  by  playing  the  violin  at 
dances,  and  at  one  time  she  played  a  violin  concerto  by  Berwald  in 
a  Paris  concert.  Indeed,  for  some  time  she  hesitated  whether 
she  should  give  her  life  to  the  violin  or  to  singing. 

"Her  operatic  triumphs  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  music 
lovers.  She  came  to  America  in  1870  and  again  in  '73,  '74  and 
'84.  She  was  admired  equally  in  Italian,  French  and  German 
operas;  perhaps  her  best  operas  were  'Traviata,'  'Lucia,' 
'Lohengrin,'  'Don  Giovanni,'  'Faust,'  and  'Hamlet,'  in  which 
she  created  the  part  of  Ophelia  at  the  request  of  Ambroise 
Thomas  himself.  Colorature  and  passionate  dramatic  expression 
were  not  her  strongest  points,  but  her  voice  was  singularly  pure, 
rich  and  sweet.  Concerning  her  Violetta  in  'La  Traviata' 
Sutherland  Edwards  wrote:  'She  seemed  to  die,  not  of  phthisis, 
aided  and  developed  by  dissipation,  but  of  a  broken  heart,  like 
Clarissa  Harlowe,  or  like  that  Shakespearean  lady  who  never 
told  her  love.  Mile.  Piccolomini's  Violetta  was  a  foolish  virgin; 
Mile.  Nilsson's  a  fallen  angel." 

The  World  gives  us  a  hint  of  the  changed  time  and  changed 
manners.  A  prima  donna  walks  our  street  to-day  unnoticed  by 
the  crowd,  but  does  a  popular  pugilist?  The  following  strikes  the 
note  of  wonder: 

"With  the  death  of  Christine  Nilsson  there  passes  a  great 
European  operatic  soprano  of  the  last  generation  who  was  in  a 
peculiar  sense  a  public  favorite  in  this  count ry.  Do  New  Yorkers 
nowadays  pelt  prima  donnas  with  flowers  as  they  drive  through 
the  streets?  Perhaps  it  is  a  less  emotional  age,  possibly  famous 
sopranos  are  relatively  more  numerous.  But  certainly  the  two 
visits  to  the  United  States  of  this  second  and  last  of  the  'Swedish 
Nightingales'  in  1873  and  again  in  1882  were  popular  triumph-, 
the  memory  of  which  is  still  vivid. 

"Christine  Xilsson  followed  the  traditionally  romantic  path 
to  faun — the  gifted  child  of  poor  peasants,  singing  at  village 
lairs  and  rising  to  be  the  world's  queen  of  song.  Was  her  voiet 
unmatched  not  Only  in  her  time  but  in  ours?  The  phonograph 
will  dispose  of  such  questions  for  future  generations,  but  for  us 
there  is  only  the  enthusiastic  testimony  of  our  opera-going  for- 
bears. Whether  Mario  was  greater  than  Caruso,  whether  (irisi 
and  Jenny  bind  and  Xilsson  outshone  Metropolitan  stars  of  the 
later  period,  remains  in  the  domain  of  conjecture. 

"Bui  at  least  the  death  of  Xilsson  will  convey  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  to  an  older  race  of  Xew  Yorkers  in  spite  of  the  length  of 
years  since  she  had  left  the  stage." 
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Those  interested  in  musical  history  will  read  with  pleasure  this 
evocation  in  the  New  York  Hi  raid: 

"At  tiie  opening  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  on  the 
night  of  October  22.  1883,  one  of  the  great  events  in  the  operatic 
history  of  this  city.  lime.  Xilsson  had  already  a  high  place  in  the 
regard  of  not  only  the  fashionable  attendants  in  the  opera  boxes 
but  of  the  crowds  who  struggled  for  seats  in  the  upper  galleries 
whenever  it  was  announced  she  was  to  sing.  An  interesting 
phase  of  this  devotion  to  a  great  singer,  and  one  which  seems  to 
indicate  New  York's  loyalty  to  a  favorite,  was  that  at  this 
memorable  opening  performace  she  was  no  longer  in  her  prime, 
she  was  in  fact  forty  years  of  age,  and  her  voice  and  her  artistry 
had  both  begun  to  show  that  they  had  not  withstood  the  wear 
of  time. 

"  'Faust.'  in  which  she  could  appear  to  the  best  advantage, 
was  chosen  as  the  opening  opera.  She  had  recreated  the  char- 
acter of  Marguerite  when  the  opera  was  remodelled  for  its  Paris 
production,  and  her  voice  and  skill  had  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  popularity  of  this  masterpiece  of  Gounod.  The  critics 
report  that  the  performance  aroused  little  enthusiasm  until 
Mine.  Nilsson  sang  the  scintillating  waltz  song  in  the  garden 
scene.  This  was  received  with  a  storm  of  applause.  Flowers 
were  rained  upon  the  singer  from  the  boxes,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  rich  offerings  of  bouquets  was  a  velvet  casket  enclosing  a 
wreath  of  geld  bay-leaves  and  berries.  The  name  of  the  donor 
was  not  given,  the  gift  bearing  only  the  inscription  '  In  com- 
memoration of  the  opening  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.' 
This  was  perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  her  artistic  career." 


PAINTING  WITH  LIGHT 


a 


ART  IN  THE  HINTERLAND 

WHEN  THE  GERMANS  ENTERED  ST.  QUENTIN 
and  carried  away  the  collection  of  pastel  portraits  by 
Quentin  de  Latour.  people  outside  France  wondered 
why  the  work  of  so  precious  a  master  shoidd  not  be  kept  at  the 
French  capital.  One  reason  was  that  St.  Quentin  was  the  native 
place  of  the  artist,  and  so  entitled  to  be  the  custodian  of  his 
work,  and  another  was  that  it  is  the  policy  of  France  to  cultivate 
its  provincial  museums.  France,  being  a  bureaucratic  govern- 
ment, looks  after  many  things  that  in  our  land  are  left  to  the 
benevolence  of  individuals.  Mr.  Huntington's  recent  purchase 
of  Gainsborough's  '"Blue  Boy"  is  a  case  in  point,  for  this  great 
work  along  with  Mr.  Huntington's  other  priceless  books  and  art 
works  are  destined  for  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  the  people  of 
California.  England  might  have  cause  for  grief,  thinks  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  if  she  had  merely  "lost  her  $728,000  treasure 
to  New  York  City,  already  rich  in  art."    As  it  is: 

"To  lose  it  to  California,  which  is  trying  hard  to  build  up  the 
Crocker  Gallery  in  Sacrrmento  and  the  galleries  left  by  the  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego  expositions,  should  seem  less  of  a  hard- 
ship. California  has  an  active  native  school  of  painters  and 
sculptors  and  the  exposition  showed  that  their  work  is  popularly 
appreciated. 

"In  one  recent  year.  1916,  seven  art  museums  were  established 
in  this  country.  Whereas  thirty  years  ago  a  report  to  the  French 
Government  upon  American  art  listed  no  galleries  beyond  the 
Mississippi  and  but  four  beyond  the  Alleghanies;  now  they  are 
springing  up  in  every  section.  Even  the  South,  as  the  recent 
opening  of  the  Brooks  Museum  in  Memphis  reminded  us,  i- 
being  invaded.  It  is  possible  that  some  museums  are  an 
artificial  growth.  In  the  spirit  in  which  Cleveland  and  Detroit. 
Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Birmingham  and  Atlanta  compete  for 
population  and  manufactures,  one  city  may  decide  that  its 
neighbor's  erection  of  a  tine  marble  gallery  to  wait  for  art  wind- 
falls challenges  it  to  build  one  twenty  feet  longer.  But  the  spirit 
is  usually  one  of  genuine  esthetic  enthusiasm. 

"If  the  community  appears  to  have  little  taste  for  tin,  art. 
the  founders  of  its  museum  can  employ  Haydon's  answer  to 
those  who  decried  English  taste.  Give  the  people  a  chance  to 
view  tine  works,  he  said,  open  galleries  and  classes  in  design,  as 
on  the  Continent,  and  see.  Nor  need  regional  museums  wait  for 
such  exceptional  riches  as  bequests  from  millionaires.  Just  as 
poor  men  of  taste  and  discernment  can  build  up  collections  of 
valuable  first  editions,  museums  can  use  slender  incomes  to 
obtain  the  work  of  men  more  promising  than  prominent  and  to 
acquire  objects  which  time  multiplies  in  irahie." 


TRANSFORMATION  SCENES"  were  the  pieces  de 
resistena  of  the  old  pantomime  and  burlesque.  The 
unfolding  rose  would  reveal  the  coryphee.  People 
might  like  to  believe  they  were  deceived,  but  it  is  hard  to  think 
one  couldn't,  even  on  the  gas-illuminated  stage,  "see  the  wheels 
go  round."  if  one  looked  sharp.  Science  has  finally  brought  it 
about  that  the  quickness  of  the  electric  switch  deceives  the  eye. 
What    first   appears   to   be  a  rocky  grotto  merges  in  an  instant 


rapta  b>  Edward  P.  Townaend. 

NICHOLAS   DE   LIPSKY. 

Who    has  put    into  operation    a  new  principle  of   tight,  color   and 
design  in  the  t  beater. 


into  a  sylvan  lake,  and  no  wheels  go  round.  This  is  the  miracle 
revealed  in  Madame  Pavlowa's  recenl  season  in  a  new  ballet 
called  "Dionysus"  with  the  effect  described  produced  by  the  in- 
vention of  a  young  Russian  refugee.  Nicholas  de  Lipsky.  Inter- 
viewed by  P.  J.  Nolan  for  Musical  America,  Mr.  de  Lipsky 
reveals  how  simple  are  the  causes  which  produce  so  remarkable  a 
result  : 

""It  is  merely  an  arrangement  of  lights  and  colors,'  he  explained, 

when  asked  about  it;  and.  taking  the  visitor  into  his  studio, 
he  showed  him  a  small  sketch  done  in  pale  red  and  blue  colors 
which  overlapped  each  other  and  ran  riot  in  broken  lines.  It 
resembled  a  crudely  designed  combination  of  the  "Dionysus' 
SO  iii  -    a  jumble  of  rocks  and  in •< 

I kat  it  through  this!'  he  enjoined,  holding  out  a  sheel  of 

red   gelatine. 

"  Behold!  the  trees  had  vanished,  the  crudities  had  disappeared, 
the  sketch  was  admirable  in  its  order  and  design.  Under  the  red 
transparency  only  the  precipitous  rocks  and  canyons  of  the  firs! 
'Dionysus'  scene  were  revealed. 

•  "Now  sev.  it  through  this''  and  he  held  up  a  blue  trans- 
pan  ncy. 

"There,  on  the  -ante  sketch,  was  revealed  the  placid  la 
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with  the  overhanging  trees,  and  not  a  trace  of  the  nigged  moun- 
tain country. 

'That's  the  whole  thing!'  he  exclaimed.     'That's  all  thai 
happens  in  the  theater.' 

'The  two  sketches  are  painted  on  the  one  canvas  and  are 
then  separated  by  the  use  of  lights  which  obliterate  the  tones 
in  one  or  the  other.  Very  simple  it  all  seems;  and  yet,  Mr.  de 
Lipskj  says,  it  is  exceedingly  complex  in  the  study  required  for 
the  proper  choice  of  colors  for  these  sketches.  'The  whole 
principle  is   to  secure  true  harmony  between  light,    color   and 


i  ''■  i            i 
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Courtesy  of  the   Bohemians,  Inc 


UNDER  THE   RED   BAYS. 


A  scene  in  the  Greenwich  Village  Follies  presents  this  warm  interior.       The  effect   devised  by  Mr.  de  Lipsky 
is  a  partnership  between  paints  on  canvas  anil  light  from  the  wings. 


design."  is  his  explanation.  He  began  the  investigation  of  this 
subject  in  Russia  some  years  ago,  he  says.  He  was  then  an 
art  student  in  the  Imperial  Arts  Academy  of  Petrograd;  and 
one  of  his  earliest  recollections  is  of  observing  the  effect  which 
changing  hues  produced  upon  a  scarlet  sash,  and  seeing  that  be- 
neath a  red  light  its  tones  vanished,  and  that  beneath  a  blue 
light  it  became  black.  In  order  to  study  the  scientific  principles 
of  the  operation  of  light,  he  entered  the  Polytechnic  in  Petrograd. 
Then  came  the  war.  and  the  revolution,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  country.  He  went  to  England,  and  there  began  to 
'le>i<rn  scenery,  and  in  October,  1920.  he  came  to  America." 

The  same  thing  seems  to  have  been  done  even  more  elaborately 
in  London  by  another  Russian  named  Samoiloff,  who  not  only 
••hanged  his  mise-en-scene,  but  the  costumes  worn  by  his  actors. 
In  the  London  correspondence  of  the  New  York  Times 
we  read: 

'The  wonders  accomplished  in  transforming  .scenes,  costumes 
and  actual  figures  from  one  period  of  history  to  another  by  a 
mere  change  of  light  on  the  stage  of  the  Hippodrome  has  set  all 
London  talking.  In  a  revue  now  playing  there  is  a  scene  rep- 
resenting a  very  modern  damsel  sighing  for  her  lover  in  a  frown- 
ing mountain  pass.  She  sings,  the  echo  answers  and  the  audi- 
ence is  beguiled  by  the  sweet  sentimentality  of  the  situation. 

'Then  behind  the  scenes  somebody  does  something  and  every- 
thing is  altered  in  a  flash.  The  grim  mountains  become  a 
Hindu  temple,  the  frowning  rocks  melt  into  sands  and  palms, 
Hid  the  tall,  slender  young  woman  turns  into  a  stout  Indian 
maiden.  It  has  all  been  brought  about  by  a  change  in  light, 
by  the  manipulation  of  more  than  one  hundred  different  switches 
at  the  same  moment,  and  the  audience  is  carried  back  three 
t  housand  years  and  from  one  cont  inent  to  another.      Every  detail 

ranBmogrified,  and  tin  girl,  who  was  clad  conventionally  in  a 
yellow  artificial  silk  blouse  with  blue  facings,  and  a  rust-red  golf 
skirt,  appears  now  with  her  bust  draped  in  white,  embroidered  in 
black  and  brown,  with  her  waist  unclothed  and  her  trousers- 
^kirt  pale  cream  with  a  graceful  figured  pattern 

An  Oriental  scene  follows,  with  the  customary  dances.     Men 

and  women  in  all  tin  finely  of  the  Last  enter  and  weave  in  and 
out  in  the  mazes  of  the  ballet.  The  loser  comes  on,  to  all  ap- 
pearance robed  in  the  loose  while  garments  and  the  trousers  of 


certain  castes  of  Hindus.  The  action  grows  fast  and  furious; 
the  heroine  is  threatened  by  a  rival;  she  runs  to  the  hero  for 
protection,  and  as  he  clasps  her  to  his  arms  some  one  throws  those 
switches  again. 

"Back  goes  everything  to  the  mountain  gorge,  and  a  very 
modern  young  man  in  a  brown  lounge  suit  of  unexceptionable 
cut  is  seen  embracing  the  young  woman  in  the  crowd  of  equally 
modernly  dressed  people." 

Here  the  changes  of  costume  seem  to  create  the  greatest  curi- 
osity and  these  effects  have 
been  thus  accounted  for  by 
Mr.  Samoiloff : 

'  'It's  merely  amatter  of 

establishing  and  utilizing  a 
harmony  between  light,  line 
and  color.  Is  it  new?  Well, 
all  the  elements  of  it  have 
been  known  for  years;  I 
have  merely  brought  them 
together  and  worked  them 
out  scientifically  and  sys- 
tematically. Do  you.  re- 
member, for  instance,  the 
post  cards  we  had  as  children, 
which  showed  one  inscrip- 
tion in  one  light  and  another 
in  another?  Well,  that's 
part  of  it.  Then  during  the 
war  we  heard  a  lot  about 
"dazzle"  and  camouflage, 
and  how-  a  few  apparently 
random  lines  of  paint  would 
alter  to  the  distant  observer 
the  shape  of  the  outline  of 
a  vessel.  That's  part  of  it.too. 
I  have  merely  worked  along 
these  and  similar  lines  until 
I  got  the  results  I  wanted' 
'But  t  he  girl's : skirt  and  blouse  in  the  mountain  scene  seemed  to 
be  of  solid  color  and  heavy  material  while  in  the  Hindu  scene  they 
were  quite  flimsy  and  covered  with  embroidery.  How  about  that  ?•' 
"  'That's  quite  simple,'  replied  M.  Samoiloff.  'To  the  colors 
I  use  in  the  mountain  scene  I  applied  two  methods  of  analysis. 
First,  I  took  their  spectra;  then  I  analyzed  the  paints  used 
chemically.  From  the  spectra  I  found  into  what  colors  the  first 
would  split  up  by  the  application  of  the  proper  kind  of  strong 
light,  and  by  chemical  analysis  I  discovered  that  a  great  variety 
of  substances  had  been  used  in  the  original  paints  and  colors  to 
produce  the  original  hues.  Take,  for  example,  several  pieces 
of  red  material;  they  will  seem  to  match  exactly,  but  chemical 
analysis  will  show  that  one  contains  radium  bromide,  another 
phospherine  or  zinc,  and  a  third  no  special  chemical  at  all.  In 
ordinary  daylight  they  look  exactly  alike,  but  when  I  begin  to 
throw  my  specially  prepared  lights  upon  them  they  change  in 
different  ways  according  to  the  chemicals  they  contain.  When 
you  have  worked  this  out  very  carefully,  as  I  did,  it  will  be  quite 
simple  for  you  to  make  a  plain  blouse  look  like  a  mass  of  em- 
broidery. 

"  'Perhaps  you  noticed  in  the  Oriental  scene  three  of  the 
dancers  who  seemed  to  be  clothed  in  quite  different  ways:  one 
looked  as  if  she  were  wearing  merely  a  skirt,  another  was  draped 
to  her  shoulders,  and  so  on.  Yet  when  the  lighl  was  changed 
all  three  were  found  to  be  clad  in  modern  gowns,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  them  being  the  colors  of  their  costumes.  It's 
really  merely  an  application  of  the  knowledge  of  how  light  affects 
colors.'  " 

Mr.  de  Lipsky  exhibited  his  art  also  in  the  Greenwich  Village 
Follies,  ulie.se  two  scenes  we  are  able  to  reproduce  here.  Those 
acquainted  with  photography  will  realize  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing any  reproduction  of  these  scenes.  A  few  personal  words  on 
the  inventor  are  given  in  Musical  America: 

"Mr.  de  Lipsky,  who  was  born  in  Petrograd,  was  an  officer  m 
the  court  of  the  Czar  when  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Russia,  and 
was  assigned,  with  other  members  of  the  corps,  to  thedefenseof  the 

British  Embassy.  For  his  Bervioes  on  that  occasion  he  received 
the  British  Distinguished  Service  Order.  He  was  later  arrested 
and  told  that  he  Would  be  shot;  but  he  escaped  during  the  night 
and  made  his  way  to  Odessa,  and  thence  to  Constantinople." 
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BOLSHEVISM  FATAL  TO  SCIENCE 
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F  TOLSTOY  HAD  LIVED,  he  would  have  been  oneof  us!" 
so  Trotzky  is  reported  to  have  remarked  to  the  sage's  daugh- 
ter. Countess  Tatiana.  But  the  Countess  had  her  doubts, 
and  so  Trotzky  let  her  sister  remain  in  prison  and  took  no  steps 
to  help  repair  the  damage  to  the  Tolstoy  home,  Yasnaya  Polyana, 
now  falling  into  ruin  through  depredations  of  the  Commissars. 
This  shrine,  which  even  the  Bolsheviki  pretended  to  venerate, 
seems  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  disregard  shown  by  the  now  dominant 
power  in  Russia  to  the  whole 
intellectual  fabric  of  that 
nation.  Russian  scientists, 
refugees  from  Soviet  Russia, 
recently  held  a  conference  in 
Prague,  and  passed  a  resolu- 
tion protesting  against  the 
mistreatment  of  then*  col- 
leagues who  are  still  remain- 
ing in  their  native  land.  No 
one  has  described  their  tragic 
case  more  graphically  and 
sympathetically  than  IN  I . 
Restortziff,  himself  a  former 
professor  and  a  member  of 
the  Russian  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Sovremenniya 
Zapiski  (Paris)  he  writes: 


with  their  enthusiasm  and  thirst  for  knowledge;  who  are  in 
despair  over  the  state  of  their  native  culture  and  education. 
Never  has  the  world  Avitnessed  such  a  terrible  spectacle.  And 
the  Bolsheviki  send  triumphant  radio  messages  after  that: 
'Never  before  did  science  nourish  so  richly  in  Russia,  as  now. 
never  before  have  scientists  had  such  an  easy  life,  and  since  the 
time  of  the  Medici  the  world  has  not  seen  a  government  which 
was  so  solicitous  of  the  progress  of  science  and  art  as  the  Soviet 
government  is.'  .  .  .  Why  are  the  universities  empty  in  that 
paradise  of  education?  Why  arc  thirty  of  the  sixty  chairs  in 
Petrograd  University  vacant?  Why  is  it  that  at  the  Medical 
Academy,  so  necessary  to  the  Bolsheviki.  who  are  struggling  so 


THE 
The  change  from  the  scene 


"I  get  from  time  to  time 
letters  from  refugees  from  the 
Bolshevik  paradise,  where 
the  arts  and  sciences  are 
flourishing,  from  my  teachers, 

colleagues  and  pupils.  And  each  letter  contains  first  of 
all  a  list  of  those  who  have  perished,  with  uniform  nota- 
tions: 'died  of  hunger',  'shot,'  'committed  suicide '—dozens 
of  names,  one  greater  than  the  other,  dozens  of  images  of 
self-sacrificing  workers  in  the  field  of  science  and  education, 
professors — idealists,  who  bore  their  cross  of  apostles  of 
knowledge.  Their  life  was  not  easy,  and  their  death  was 
supremely  tragic.  They  were  pariahs  under  the  old  regime. 
and  they  remained  pariahs  in  the  Bolshevik  paradise.  Their 
ideals  of  liberty  and  their  seeking  after  truth  were  not  com- 
patible with  the  sad  reality  of  Russian  reaction — the  Black 
under  the  Czar  and,  even  to  a  greater  degree,  the  Red  at 
present.  But  one  must  give  the  old  regime  its  due:  it  was  no 
friend  to  the  professors,  and  it  made  things  very  hard  for 
many  of  them,  but  it  never  reached  that  Herculean  extent  of 
oppression  and  lawlessness  which  characterizes  the  rule  of 
the  Bolshevik  commissars.  The  unanimous  opinion  of  all  my 
colleagues  who  have  escaped  from  Russia  is:  Messrs.  Kasst  . 
Shwartz.  Delianoff  (Ministers  of  Education  under  the  Czar)  are 
mere  children  in  comparison  with  any  commissar  of  Bolshevik 
education.  Never  did  it  come  into  the  heads  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  old  regime  that  it  is  possible  to  execute  without  trial  a  scien- 
tist of  note,  just  because  somebody  denounced  him  to  the  authori- 
ties, as  was  done  by  the  Bolsheviki  in  the  case  of  the  wrell-known 
Slavist.  Professor  Florinsky  of  the  Kieff  University,  and  with 
that  mild,  truly  Christian  man.  in  the  best  sense  of  this  term,  the 
historian  of  the  Church,  Prof.  I.  D.  Andreyeff  of  Petrograd  Uni- 
versity, who  was  shot  in  Eletz.  Never  before  did  they  disorgan- 
ize the  system  of  education  so  ignorantly,  so  impudently,  so  bar- 
barously, as  during  the  encumbency  of  the  'enlightened'  dictator- 
ship of  Lunacharsky  (Commissar  of  Education).  .   .   . 

"It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  that  atmosphere  the  men 
of  science  are  dying  one  after  another,  not  so  much  of  hunger  as 
of  complete  nervous  exhaustion;  are  committing  suicide,  as  was 
the  case  of  the  noted  Moscow  jurist,  V.  Khvestoff,  the  Moscow 
philosopher,  Victoroff,  and  the  celebrated  mathematician  Lia- 
punoff,  my  colleague  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  is  not  sur- 
prizing that  all  who  can  do  so  flee  at  the  first  opport  unity,  know- 
ing beforehand  that  they  will  encounter  there,  whither  the.\  flee, 
poverty,  disdain,  or  at  best  cold  indifference.  There  are  among 
them  men  of  venerable  age.  celebrated  scientists,  as  N.  P.  Konda- 
koff,  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  as  D.  D.  Grimm,  and  young  men 


BLUE    KAYS    WORK  THIS   MIRACLE. 
opposite  is  effected  by  merely  switching  the  lights  from  red  to  blue. 


hard  against  spotted  typhus,  forty-five  chairs  are  vacant  and 
not  a  single  physician  will  be  graduated  next  year?  Why? 
Probably  because  it  is  impossible  to  live  in  that  heavenly 
en^ronment. 

"Those  who  have  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Russia  may  yet 
some  day  return  thither,  or  perhaps  may  be  able  to  labor  for  sci- 
ence and  education  in  their  exile.  Not  all  hopes  are  lost  yet. 
Western  Europe  may  at  last  understand  that  it  is  criminal  to 
dissipate  the  vital  forces  of  a  great  people  and  that  the  cultural 
solidarity  imperatively  demands  that  they  be  supported  and  safe- 
guarded, and  an  opportunity  to  work  be  given  to  these  fragments 
of  Russian  culture.  But  those  will  not  come  back  who  have  gone 
to,  let  us  hope,  a  better  world,  have  gone  with  outraged  souls  an  1 
in  dark  despair." 

The  Soviet  government,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  that  it  is 
doing  all  it  can  for  the  men  of  science.  The  Commissar  of  Edu- 
cation, Lunacharsky,  in  an  interview  with  press  representatives, 
denied  that  the  status  of  scientists  was  worse  than  that  of  other 
citizens.    He  said: 

"The  condition  of  our  scientists  is  not  an  easy  one.  but  our 
entire  population  is  in  a  much  worse  state.  The  scientists  enjoy 
privileges.  Only  after  overcoming  the  unparalleled  crisis,  for 
which  the  support  of  the  richer  countries  is  necessary,  will 
Russia  be  able  to  make  the  life  of  the  scientists  secure.  Instead 
of  hypocritical  protests,  the  emigre  ought  to  protest  against  tin- 
blockade,  against  procrastination  in  the  matter  of  relief  to  the 
famine  sufferers. 

"Unfortunately,  among  the  scientists  of  Russia  a  great  many 
are  engaged  in  counter-revolutionary  activity.  Such  scien- 
tists can  not  claim  immunity,  no  matter  how  great  their 
scientific  labors.  He  to  whom  Russian  science  is  dear  must 
contribute  to  the  successes  of  Soviet  Russia,  be  I  Europ 
public  opinion  be  easy  on  account  of  the  fate  of  our  scientists, 
whose  lot  the  Soviet  government  will  improve  as  soon  as  bour- 
geois Europe  will  give  Russia  a  chance  to  take  up  her  internal 
problems.  Fighl  for  credits  to  Soviet  Russia,  then  the  sufferings 
of  the  scientists  will  cease.  Then  the  hard  times  will  pas-  tor 
millions  of  less  learned,  but  nevertheless  not  less  desen  ing  of  hap- 
piness, citizens  of  a  country  which  is  being  ruined  by  the  in- 
trigues of  international  reaction." 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


1 


STRIPPING   THE    DEAD   TO   CLOTHE   THE   LIVING 


TAKING  FROM  THE  HUNGRY  to  feed  the  starving. 
the  Russian  Soviet  Government  is  resorting  to  heroic 
measures  to  avert  the  annihilation  of  millions  from 
famine  and  disease,  and.  contrary  to  common  report,  the  Soviet 
heads  are  said  by  American  workers  not  only  to  be  thoroughly 
honest  in  cooperation  with  them,  but  to  be  sincere  in  their  own 
efforts  to  plan  an  effective  program  of  relief.  The  Russian  Com- 
mission of  the  Near  East  Relief  found  the  Soviet  officials  to  be 
'"uniformly  earnest,  hard-working,  to  ail  appearance  sincere  men, 
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EXAMINING  RUSSIAN  FAMINE  VICTIMS. 
Half-starved  children  find  help  on  the  hospital  train  of  the  American  Relief  Administration 


a>  well  equipped  for  their  work  as  the  average  officials  of  any 
country,  and  certainly,  so  far  as  the  members  of  this  Commission 
could  judge,  profiting  in  no  way  personally  by  whatever  power 
i  heir  position  placed  in  their  hands."  More  than  this,  the  Soviet 
Government  is  said  to  be  not  a  beggar  at  the  hand  of  charity, 
but  to  be  willing  to  guarantee  the  country's  natural  resources 
in  payment  for  foreign  aid. 

At  present  the  situation  is  described  as  the  worst  within  the 
knowledge  of  American  investigators  long  experienced  in  Europe's 
troubles.  Children  die  by  the  wayside,  and  are  buried  naked 
in  order  to  clothe  the  living;  others  more  fortunate  are 
clad  in  made-over  flour-bags  that  have  been  emptied  of  their  con- 
tents: mothers  starve  themselves  in  order  to  save  their  little  ones. 
Through  this  picture  of  horror  and  despair  shine  rays  of  heroic 
Belf-saerifice.  Tho  in  some  provinces  the  peasants  are  fleeing 
from  impending  doom,  in  others  they  are  living  on  acorn  Hour 
and  other  substitutes  while  sowing  for  their  children  a  harvest 
the\  m;i\  not  themselves  live  to  reap.  But,  in  spite  of  these 
measures  of  relief,  and  of  the  help  being  afforded  In  American 
relief  commissions  and  ;i   British  fund,  the  problem  is  said  by 

visitors  recently  returned  from  the  Held  to  be  not  for  Russia 
alone,  but  for  the  whole  world  to  tackle. 

"Practically  all    Russia   IS  to-day  short   of  food  supplies,"  said 

Secretary  Hoover  to  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
when  this  body  recently  took  up  the  question  of  giving  surplus 
army  supplies  to  the  Rue  ian  destitute.     "Of  the  twenty-five 


governments  that  formerly  produced  a  surplus  for  export," 
Mr.  Hoover  is  quoted  in  the  Committee's  official  report,  "not 
more  than  two  or  three  are  capable  of  affording  any  surplus 
at  the  present  moment."  In  the  Volga  area,  ordinarily  Europe's 
greatest  granary,  are  from  six  to  seven  million  children  to  whom 
the  American  relief  societies  are  giving,  but  the  adult  population, 
we  are  told,  must  be  left  to  shift  for  themselves  or  to  depend  upon 
some  other  means  x>f  help.  From  its  present  resources  the  Amer- 
ican Relief  Association  has  undertaken  the  direct  support  of 

1 .200.000  until  September  1,  1922, 
when  it  is  hoped  the  next  harvest 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
need.  The  organization  is  now 
reported  to  be  feeding  400,000 
children  and  daily  increasing 
the  number.  They  hope  to 
reach  the  million  mark  in 
January.  Other  societies  con- 
tributing are  the  American  Red 
Cross,  which  has  given  $  3.000,- 
000;  the  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee (the  Quakers),  the  Jewish 
Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  the  Federated  Churches, 
the  Catholic  Welfare  Society, 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the 
Lutheran  Society,  and  some 
others.  How  tremendous  is  the 
task  they  confront  may  be  judged 
from  Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg's 
statement  to  the  committee, 
that  "it  is  an  extraordinary 
thing  that  in  this  day  and  age 
100,000,000  people  should  have  practically  but  one  thought 
and  interest,  a  veritable  obsession,  and  that  is,  '  How  are  we  to 
get  food  for  to-day  and  to-morrow?'"  Dr.  Kellogg  has  been 
associated  with  Secretary  Hoover  in  all  the  latter's  relief  un- 
dertakings since  May,  1915,  and  has  traveled  extensively  in 
Russia.  He  informed  the  committee  that  there  are  in  Samara 
some  fifteen  detention  homes,  filled  with  children  picked  up 
on  the  streets  of  villages  and  on  the  roadways  from  the  villages 
to  the  capital,  and  added: 


"I  visited  five  of  them.  In  one  of  the  homes  there  were  150 
children,  and  they  were  gathered  together  for  their  noon  meal. 
This  meal  consisted  of  a  little  horse  meat  and  a  little  coarse 
kind  of  porridge,  called  kasha,  made  of  broken  coarse  grains  and 
chaff.  The  children  were  all  emaciated,  and  some  showed  the 
worst  sign  of  hunger  and  famine,  the  so-called  'hunger  belly.' 
Idled  out  with  bark  and  clay  bread  that  does  not  digest;  these 
children  soon  pass  away.  As  1  say.  there  were  150  of  them,  and 
they  were  sitting  in  one  large  room  on  the  floor  leaning  against 
each  other. 

"There  were  three  cots  in  the  room:  there  were  five  children 
On  one.  three  on  another,  and  four  on  another.  They  wen-  the 
only  ones  lying  down,  except  those  lying  down  on  the  floor. 
They  were  given  the  food,  and  1  asked  where  they  would  go 

after  eating  it  and  was  told  they  would  stay  there.  There  were 
two  haggard  looking  women  with  them,  with  their  hair  cut  short 
—all  the  children  have  their  heads  shaved  in  order  to  avoid 
typhus  lice  -and  I  asked  where  they  slept.  The  women  said: 
They  sleep  here.'  I  asked  whether  they  had  any  mattresses 
and  they  said,  'We  have  none.'     I  asked  whether  they  had  an\ 
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blankets  and  they  said.  'We  have  none.'  The  children  eat  there 
and  sleep  there,  leaning  against  each  other  on  the  floor.  That  is 
the  situation  which  is  represented  in  those  fifteen  children's 
homes,  and  there  are  another  fifteen  like  them  in  Kazan.  In  all 
my  experience  with  hunger  situations  I  have  never  seen  anything 
to  compare  with  it.  I  simply  say  bluntly  that  in  six  years'  ex- 
perience of  seeing  distressing  conditions  in  many  places  this  is  so 
far  beyond  anything  I  am  acquainted  with  that  it  is  almost 
incredible  to  me,  even  after  seeing  it." 

The  consequences  of  the  situation  "may  be  far-reaching  and 
entirely  unforeseen,"  according  to  the  report  of  the  Russian  Com- 
mission of  the  Near  East  Relief,  summarized  in  The  Nation 
(New  York).  Because  of  almost  continuous  warfare  for  the  past 
seven  years  and  the  consequent  loss  of  man  power  and  draft 
animals,  not  to  speak  of  the  poor 
methods  of  farming  resulting  from 
the  old  system  of  landlordism, 
agriculture  broke  down,  and  then 
came  the  droughts  of  1920  and 
last  April  to  cap  the  climax. 
Under  these  trying  conditions 
the  peasants  themselves  are  ex- 
ercising the  utmost  fortihide  and 
patience.    Says  the  report: 

"It  is  the  observation  of  this 
Commission  that  there  is  no  ten- 
dency whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
peasant  farmers  of  Russia  volun- 
tarily to  reduce  their  production 
to  a  minirmim,  for  any  reason 
whatever.  They  are  to-day,  and 
they  have  been  throughout,  eager 
to  cultivate  the  maximum  land  at 
their  disposition  and  for  the  culti- 
vation of  which  they  still  have 
equipment.  This  Commission  is 
well  aware  that  this  finding  may 
upset  a  preconceived  idea  of  the 
situation  in  Russia  to-day  which 
is  current  abroad.  It  is,  however, 
true  that  this  Commission  has 
seen  the  land  being  plowed  and 
sown  in  the  heart  of  the  famine 
area,  in  anticipation  of  a  crop 
next  year,  when  those  who  were 
plowing  and  sowing  the  land  in 
question  were  actually  living  on 
bread  made  of  flour  of  acorns, 
'soosak,'  sunflower  seeds,  and 
millet  and  when  they  were  con- 
sciously facing  a  failure  of  even  this  inadequate  form  of  nour 
ishment  by  January  1,  1922." 


WHEN  PREACHERS  WORK  AND  WORKERS 

PREACH 


A 


TEN-YEAR  STRIKE  HOLIDAY  could  be  won  if  mili- 
tarism were  ousted  from  industry  and  the  Golden  Rule 
substituted  by  employers  and  employees  in  its  stead,  agree 
Boston  preachers  and  labor  leaders  who  recently  gathered  on  a 
common  forum  to  discuss  terms  of  peace  to  end  the  present  eco- 
nomic war.  "The  solution  of  all  our  problems  in  industrial  and 
international  life,"  exclaimed  Arthur  Nash  in  historic  Faneuil 
Hall,  "is  the  philosophy  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  this  statement 
seems  to  sum  up  the  general  opinion  exprest  in  Boston  on 
"Golden  Rule"  Sunday.     Mr.  Nash  is  a  Cincinnati   clothing 
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THE   SOVIET  COMMITTEES  COOPERATE   WHOLE-HEARTEDLY. 

The  Soviet  officials  are  said  by  American  relief  workers  to  be  "as  well  equipped  for  their  work  as  the 
average  officials   of   any  country."    and    "profiting   in    no   way    personally   by   -vhatever    power    their 

position  placed  in  their  hands." 


GIVE  YOURSELF  A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  OF 
SAVED  LIVES 

OUR  readers  no  doubt  noticed  the  heart-touching  state- 
ment of  the  Russian  famine  situation  on  page  59  of 
our  issue  of  last  week,  as  presented  by  the  Russian  Famine 
Fund  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Allen  Wardwell  is  Chairman 
and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sabin  is  Treasurer.  The  situation 
baffles  description.  It  is  appalling.  This  committee  is 
trying  to  save  as  many  as  possible  of  the  15,000,000  of  all 
ages  who  are  now  starving  to  death.  So  grave  is  the  crisis 
that  every  gift  saves  fives.  Our  own  check  for  $2000  is 
already  on  its  way,  and  we  hope  many  of  our  readers  will 
join  their  gifts  in  this  splendid  work.  The  fund  is  adminis- 
tered through  the  American  Friends  (Quakers),  whose  noble 
record  in  and  since  the  war  has  commanded  the  confidence 
and  admiration  of  America  and  Europe.  Everyone  who 
reads  this  statement  should  send  a  check  to-day  to  Charles 
H.  Sabin,  Treasurer,  Russian  Famine  Fund  Committee, 
15  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Ten  dollars  will  save  ten 
lives  for  a  month.  One  hundred  dollars  will  save  a  hun- 
dred lives  for  a  month.  A  thousand  dollars  will  save  a 
thousand  lives  for  a  month. 


manufacturer  who  is  credited  with  having  successful^  estab- 
lished the  Golden  Rule  policy  in  his  factory. 

The  movement  for  this  mutual  discussion  of  the  industrial 
problem  by  Church  and  Labor  was  started  by  the  Greater  Boston 
Federation  of  Churches  and  other  religious  organizations,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union  and  a  group 
of  employers,  and  Jews,  Catholics  and  Protestants  participated. 
Besides  the  one  in  Faneuil  Hall,  meetings  addrest  by  pastors 
and  labor  leaders  were  held  in  the  Old  South  Forum  and  in 
thirty  Protestant  churches,  and  Cardinal  O'Connell  issued  for 
the  occasion  a  special  pastoral  in  which  he  declared  that  the  right 
to  strike  was  inherent,  tho,  like  war,  to  be  considered  as  a  last 
resort.  Preliminary  to  the  meeting  and  in  order  to  gain  a  sym- 
pathetic insight  into  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  the  working- 
man,  several  Protestant  pastors  donned  overalls  and  for  a  day 
accepted  jobs  at  anything  which  critical  foremen  thought  they 
could  do.  Unaccustomed  hands  grasped  pick,  hod  and  shovel. 
One  pastor  carried  a  hod  weighing  73  pounds  up  three  stories  dur- 
ing his  shift,  after  which,  we  are  told,  he  probably  slept  well, 
even  if  he  did  not  learn  much  about  the  particular  problem  which 
the  hod-carrier  has  to  meet.  Some  doubt  is  cxpre-t  as  to  the 
practical  value  of  one  day  spent  with  a  pick  or  wheelbarrow.  The 
introduction  of  union  workers  into  Boston  pulpits  may  have 
served  to  spread  a  better  understanding  of  labor's  difficult i< s, 
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observes  the  Philadelphia  Record,  "but  why  certain  pastors 
should  ostentatiously  take  off  their  coats  and  take  laborers'  jobs 
for  a  day  or  two.  just  to  complete  the  picture,  isn't  so  clear.  It 
smacks  of  patronizing  condescension  or  a  too  eager  desire  to  seem 
sj  mpathetic  to  the  working  men."  Still,  this  paper  admits,  ''any- 
thing, even  a  faulty  plan,  that  will  serve  to  bring  the  Church  and 
the  worker  closer  together  is  to  be  commended." 

Not  always  is  the  counsel  of  the  Church  welcomed  in  labor  dis- 
putes, but  Miss  Maude  Foley,  of  the  Garment  Makers'  Union,  said 
from  a  Methodist  pulpit  that 
she  believes  the  Church  is  the 
best  agency  for  bringing  capital 
and  labor  together.  "If  the 
Golden  Rule  were  to  be  applied 
in  business  and  to  the  relations 
between  the  employer  and  the 
labor  unions,"  said  Martin  J. 
Casey,  of  the  Electrotypers' 
Union,  from  another  pulpit,  "I 
think  that  it  would  iron  out 
most  of  the  difficulties  that 
exist  to-day."  "The  eAils  and 
abuses  of  the  present  industrial 
system  can  not  be  too  strongly 
deplored,"  declares  Cardinal 
O'Connell  in  his  pastoral,  and 
he  counsels  both  employer  and 
employee  to  follow  the  ideals  of 
Christ  and  to  be  "just  and 
charitable,"  the  one  to  pay  a 
living  wage  and  the  other  to 
give  a  full  day's  work.  "The 
hostility  to  employers,  the 
tendency  to  drift  toward  radi- 
calism or  into  harmful  political 
activity,  the  fostering  of  useless 
strikes,  the  limiting  of  output, 
the  demand  for  wages  inde- 
pendently of  merit  and  skill, 
are  evils  incidental  to  unionism, 
but  not  necessary,"  and  the 
Cardinal  believes  that  the  more 
intelligent  and  better  disposed 
trade  unionists  greatly  deplore 
these  abuses  and  earnestly 
seek  to  remedy  them.     On  the  other  hand  this  observer  argues: 

"Strikes  are  called  more  frequently  on  account  of  failure  to 
pay  a  just  wage  than  for  any  other  reason.  If  employers  would 
recognize  man's  right  to  a  just  wage,  another  great  milestone  of 
progress  toward  industrial  peace  would  be  passed.  'Remunera- 
tion ought  to  be  sufficient  to  support  a  frugal  and  well-behaved 
wage-earner.'  There  should  be  enough  for  the  worker  and  his 
family  to  live  in  decent  comfort.  There  is  plenty  to  go  around  in 
this  rich  country  of  ours  and  where  the  just  wage,  which  often 
ought  to  be  more  than  a  living  wage,  is  not  granted  by  obdurate 
employers,  the  moral  law  of  natural  justice  should  be  enforced." 

"It  is  gratifying  that  after  1,900  years  there  is  a  rapproche- 
ment between  the  church  and  the  workers,"  says  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  but  the  Indianapolis  Star  makes  light,  of  the  swapping 
of  jobs  by  pastor  and  laborer,  and  thinks  that,  "prompted 
by  their  aching  backs,"  the,  pastors  "certainly  will  be  in 
favor  of  lighter  bricks  and  more  smoothly  running  wheel- 
barrows. In  order  to  improve  the  spiritual  life  of  the  workers 
they  may  be  able  to  induce  the  employers  to  permit  daily 
vesper  services.  .  .  .  At  any  rate,  the  conclusions  of  the  clerical 
band  will  1..-  awaited  with  the  greatest  curiosity,  not  to  say 
impatience,  by  the  directors  of  the  United  stales  Chamber  of 
Commerce." 


Wide  World  Photo 


A    NEW    USE    FOK    FLOUR    SACKS. 

Jewish  orphans  at  Brest-Litovsk  cut  the  cost  of  clot  liing  and  si  ill 
keep  themselves  warm  after  disposing  o;  the  bags'  contents. 


SAVING  CHILDREN  BY  SLAVERY 

£">(  LAVERY  IN  A  MILD  FORM  still  exists  in  China,  where 
^^  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  necessary  institution,  since  "a 
*<S  few  live  slaves  are  better  than  a  whole  dead  family." 
The  main  cause  of  the  traffic  in  human  beings  in  that  part  of  the 
world  lies  in  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  people,  so  often  increased 
by  drought  or  flood,  and  the  only  effective  cure,  we  are  told, 
would  be  some  means  of  supplying  all  with  work  at  wages  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  the 
family,  in  which  case  "the  little 
ones  would  be  cherished  just  as 
tenderly  as  the  children  are  in 
any  other  country."  It  will 
be  recalled  that  a  great  increase 
in  the  traffic  in  girls  was  re- 
ported during  the  famine  whien 
last  year  wiped  out  whole  com- 
munities in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces; but  we  are  assured  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
these  girls  were  destined  only 
for  household  service  and  that 
the  evils  of  slavery  in  China  are 
much  lighter  than  those  which 
are  associated  with  the  institu- 
tion in  other  lands.  There  are 
no  slave  markets  in  the  coun- 
try, says  the  Hankow  Central- 
China  Post;  but  there  are  go- 
betweens  who  are.equally  ready 
to  hunt  up  a  bride  or  a  yatou 
(maid-servant)  for  any  family 
needing  them.  The  bride  must 
be  of  the  same  standing  as  the 
bridegroom,  but  the  yatou  will 
come  from  some  poor  family 
which  parts  with  her  for  the 
monetary  consideration  they 
had  in  view  at  the  outset,  and 
but  for  the  prospect  of  which 
they  might  never  have  reared 
the  child  at  all.  These  maid- 
servants are  as  a  rule  well 
treated,  and  should  some  mis- 
tress become  cruel  the  neighbors  or  authorities  will  intervene. 
When  the  maid-servant  comes  of  marriageable  age  it  is  the  custom 
to  find  a  husband  for  her,  and  the  period  of  her  servitude  comes 
to  an  end.  Bo.\  s  are  also  bought  and  sold,  and  bring  much 
better  prices  than  the  girls.    But,  says  the  Post: 

"The  parents  will  not  dispose  of  a  boy  save  as  the  last  resort. 
The  sons  are  relied  upon  to  become  the  stay  and  support  of  their 
parents  in  old  age,  and  blest  is  the  family  which  has  a  quiverful 
for,  to  the  credit  of  the  Chinese,  it  must  be  said  that  the  young 
men  seldom  seek  to  repudiate  their  responsibility.  Hence  the 
boys  have  to  be  kidnapped,  and  hence  also  the  kidnapper  when 
caught  will  be  dealt  with  most  drastically.  If  he  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  l hey  will  put  him  to  death  without  mercy. 

"Sometimes  a  boy  will  be  bought  by  a  childless  couple  with  a 
view  to  adoption,  and  if  all  goes  well  he  will  become  to  them  as 
a  son.  lint  th<!  bulk  of  them  pass  into  the  hands  of  slave-drivers 
who  uani  then:  because  of  the  work  which  may  be  jjt< >t  out  of 

them.  They  are  employed  in  shops  where  small  crafts  are  car- 
ried on.  They  ire  compelled  to  work  any  length  of  hours  the 
master  pleases;  they  may  be  poorly  fed  and  wretchedly  clad,  but 

there  is  no  escape  till   they  have  grown  up  to  man's  estate  and 

become  able  to  shift  for  themselves. 
"A  time  of  famine  offers  a  grand  opportunity  for  pushing  the 

slave-dealer's  trade.  The  destitute  vielinis  are  no  longer  able 
to  supporl  their  children.  To  sell  them  ensures  thai  they  will  be 
fed  and  the  money  received  assists  to  keep  themselves  ali\  e." 
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What  Men  Should  Know 

About  film  on  teeth,  and  modern  ways  to  end  it 


These  are  vital  discoveries  made 
by  able  men,  at  the  cost  of  years  of 
research.  They  have  brought  to 
millions,  the  world  over,  whiter, 
cleaner,  safer  teeth. 

No  man  can  afford  to  ignore  them. 
The  benefits  are  most  important — 
often  life-long  in  extent.  They  ap- 
ply to  the  entire  family. 

Every  man  should  send  this 
coupon,  make  this  test,  then  watch 
results  and  judge  them  for  himself. 

The  film  problem 

Film  is  the  teeth's  chief  enemy — 
that  viscous  film  you  feel.  It  clings 
to  teeth,  gets  between  the  teeth  and 
stays. 

If  not  removed — and  frequently — 
it  may  do  serious  damage.  Most 
tooth  troubles  are  now  traced  to 
film. 

Film  absorbs  stains,  making  the 
teeth  look  dingy.  Film  is  the  basis 
of  tartar.  Smokers  in  particular 
suffer  these  discolorations. 

Film  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds 
the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
to  cause  decay.     It  breeds  millions 


of  germs.  Many  serious  troubles, 
local  and  internal,  are  now  traced 
to  them. 

One  great  problem  in  mouth  hy- 
giene has  been  to  find  ways  to  daily 
fight  that  film. 

Two  ways  discovered 

Dental  science  has  now  found  two 
effective  film  combatants.  Able 
authorities  have  subjected  them  to 
many  careful  tests.  The  results  are 
beyond  dispute.  So  leading  dentists 
everywhere  are  urging  their  daily 
use. 

A  new-type  tooth  paste  has  been 
created  to  comply  with  all  modern 
requirements.  The  name  is  Pepso- 
dent.  In  that  tooth  paste  are 
embodied  these  two  film  combatants. 

Other  problems  solved 

Another  problem  has  been  starch 
deposits  on  the  teeth.  They  also 
cling  and  stay,  and  often  ferment 
and  form  acid.  Nature  puts  a 
starch  digestant  in  the  saliva  to 
digest  those  starch  deposits.  But 
with  modern  diet  that  agent  is 
usually  too  weak. 


So  modern  authority  has  decided 
that  the  tooth  paste  should  stim- 
ulate that  agent.  Every  use  of 
Pepsodent  multiplies  that  starch 
digestant. 


Mouth  acids  formed  another 
problem.  Nature  puts  alkalis  in  the 
saliva  to  neutralize  those  acids 
which  attack  the  teeth.  But  they 
also,  with  modern  diet,  are  gener- 
ally too  weak. 

So  a  factor  is  used  in  Pepsodent 
to  multiply  those  alkalis.  Thus 
every  use  increases  vastly  those 
acid  neutralizes. 

Now  used  by  millions 

Pepsodent  is  rather  new,"  yet  the 
use  has  already  spread  nearly  all 
the  world  over.  Careful  people  of 
some  40  races  now  employ  it  daily, 
largely  by  dental  advice.  To  mil- 
lions of  people  it  is  bringing  a  new 
era  in  teeth  cleaning. 

The  results  are  quickly  seen  and 
felt.  No  one  can  doubt  the  benefits 
they  bring.  Someone  in  every  home 
should  make  this  test  and  show  the 
effects  to  the  family. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  tooth  paste,  made  to  comply  with  all  modern 
requirements.  Endorsed  by  authorities  and  advised  by  lead- 
ing dentists  almost  the  world  over. 

All  druggists  supply  the  large  tubes. 


lO-Day  Tube  Free 


7i;s 


THE   PEPSODENT   COMPANY. 

Dept.  534,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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They  meet  this  Month 


The  correct  lubricating  oil  for  1922  cars 
will  be  determined  in  December 


DURING  this  month  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company's  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers  is  being  held. 

These  men  meet  for  joint  considera- 
tion of  the  1922  models  of  auto- 
mobiles, motor  trucks,  farm  tractors, 
motorcycles  and  stock  engines.  They 
will  determine  the  correct  lubricating 
oil  for  each. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  single 
proof  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
Board  is  this: 

As  members  of  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company's  Board  of  Engineers  these      of  guesswork  until  the  Chart  first  ap- 


[1]  Free  distribution  to  every  fric- 

tional  surface 

[2]  Full  compression. 

[3]  Fuel  economy 

[4]  Oil  economy 

[5J  Greatest  freedom  from  carbon 

[6]  Maximum  -power 

[7]  Longest  life 

The  lubricating  requirements"  of 
each  engine  will  bescientificallymet  by 
the  high  quality  and  correct  body  and 
character  of  the  oil  recommended.  As 
quickly  as  possible,  these  findings  will 
be  put  in  Chart  form  for  distribution 
among  motorists  and  to  the  trade. 

Automobile  lubrication  was  a  matter 


men  have  repeatedly  been  consulted 
by  automobile  manufacturers  in  re- 
gard to  engine  design.  Important 
engine-  features  and  improvements 
have  often  resulted. 

After  detailed  examination  of  the 
specifications  of  each  1922  model, 
the  Board  of  Engineers  will  specify  for 
its  engine  and  for  its  trans- 


peared  in  1905.  The  Chart  makes  au- 
tomobile lubrication  a  science.  There 
are  laws  of  lubrication  as  exact  as  the 
laws  of  physics  or  mathematics.  These 
laws  are  put  into  practice  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  and 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Company's  complete 
Chart  of  Recommendations. 

Make  this  Chart  your  guide.    The  cor- 
rect lubricating  oil  for  your 


mission  and  differential  the  ^  ^-ttwv^t^f  4*  1922  car  will  be  determined 

correct  grade  of  Gargoyle  r^"^\^/»^  this  month.   The  Chart  on 

Mobiloils.       This     grade  ^r-^^^*"w  ""-^v,%  the  right  shows  the  correct 

will  be  selected  to  insure  I— I    l'>                 ■  oil  for  previous  models. 


Mobiloils 


A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


Domestic 
Branches: 


New  York  (Main  Office) 

Indlftn  ipolis 


Boiton 

Minneapolis 


Chicago 
Buffalo 


Philadelphia 
Des  Moines 


Drtroii 

Dallas 


Pituburfh 

K  in   1    City.  Kan. 


Chart  of 
Recommendations 

1  Abbreviated  Edit  km)  1 

How  to  Read  the  Chart: 

THT.  correct   grades   of    Gargoyle    Mobiloils    for 
engine   lubrication  ol   both   passenger  and   com- 
mercial  cars  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "BM 

E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  <*E" 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendations  should 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period  when  freezing 
tempei  attires   mas    be  experienced. 

The  r«  "inmendations  tor  prominent  makes  of  engines 
used  in  many  cars  are  listed  separately  for  Convenience. 

The  Chart  ol  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on 
correct   automobile   lubrication. 
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Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned 


1UCIEN  BOYER,  the  author  of 
j  "Madelon."  which  became  the  French 
song  of  the  soldiers  in  the  World  War,  is 
a  guest  of  this  country-,  his  mission  being  to 
create  a  greater  interest  in  America  in  the 
songs  of  France.  The  following,  from  the 
New  York  Tribune,  is  a  translation  of  the 
French  verses  read  at  the  dinner  at  which 
Marshal  Foch  was  the  guest  of  honor  of  the 
Alsace-Lorraine  Society  of  America  and 
Allied  Franco- American  organizations  of 
New  York. 

THE  CONQUEROR 

By  Lucien  Boyer 

3o  New  York  was  awaiting  the  Marshal  of  France 
And  w  ishing  also  to  see  the  Conqueror's  arrival. 
Many  bumble  buildings  felt  the  pain 
\m  to  tower  as  the  skyscrapers. 

Citj   Hall  said  to  "Woolworth:  "Well,  big  brother, 

Don't  ><>u  see  him  coming.  Monsieur  le  Marechal?" 
Answered  the  giant:  "  1  am  looking  and  1  hope" — 
And  stiffened  up  his  paradoxical  head  into  the  skj  . 

Of  a  sudden  Woolworth  says:  "  I  see  a  point  which 

gleams: 
A  new  star  has  burst  into  the  night! 
Tho  1  see  no  flag  nor  ship. 
Yei .  and  1  don't  know  why.  I  am  sure  it  is  he. 

At  last  the  Paris  glided  into  the  light.   .  .   . 
Down,  before  her.  burst  with  fervor, 

And  suddenly  thrilled  upon  her  granite  pedestal. 
"  Honjour!"  Liberty  greets  her  savior. 

Oh!  not  for  long,  all  moves  so  quickly  in  old  U.  S.: 
Even  for  a  conqueror,  great  moments  are  brief 
They    know  how  to  prepare  for  him  a  triumph 

.   .   .  electric  .   .   . 
Pfft!     a     Pullman.   .   .   .   Pfft!     a     banquet.   .  .  . 

Pfft!  an  address. 

True!  Hut  here  hearts  are  never  forgetful. 
Sacred  names  are  ever  tinkling  like  sleigh  bells. 
What  the]   love  in  Koch  is  also  Lafayette. 
And  he  was  in  their  minds  in  the  Bois  de  Belleau. 

l'l>on  the  gorgeous  cities  which  will  be  lx>rn 
Near  Lake  Michigan  or  near  Missouri. 
Vireadj  we  divine  the  names  which  will  be  written : 
Foch,    Verdun,    saint   Mihiel,    Belleau,    Chateau 
Thierry. 

Bui    we  ourselves  have  seen   one  tiling!  ...  a 

thing 
Which  Americans  of  the  future  will  not  believe. 
\\t-  saw   Wall  Street,  for  that  apotheosis, 
Tear  up  its  tiles  and  scatter  them  broadcast! 

ifes,    all    these    financiers,    these     bankers     these 

brokers, 
Were  scrapping  into  confetti  their  accounts 
And.  thanks  to  these  eCCentarlCS   one  could  onh  see 
A  little  man  in  blue  beneath  wliite  butterflies, 

\nd    Indeed,  proud  of  his  hegemony. 

flat  iron  cried  cheerfully: 

"  Now   I  know  what  is  a  Marshal  of  Krance: 

It  is  a  ray  of  azure  which  glides  along  Broadwaj  " 

And  then,  raising  his  voice  with  emphasis 
So  as  to  be  heard  by  the  swarming  crowd. 
Woolworth  shouted:  "I  was  onh  gothic 
Mm   Marshal  Koch  has  made  me  flamboyant!" 


'I'm.  little  problem  posited  here  may  be 
debated  endlessly.    London's  New  Witness 

prints  it : 

LA  DANSEUSE 

By  Elsie  Paterson  Cranvub 

Beneath  the  swaying  poplar's  shade 
I  here  stands  a  little  dancing  maid 
With  lips  half  parted    eves  a-gleam 
Keet  tiptoeing  on  the  edge  of  dream 


Frail  and  t  ranslucent  as  a  pearl 
Glimmers  the  little  dancing  girl. 
Slowly  she  comes  to  earth  again. 
For  dreaming  only  ends  in  pain. 
Warm  as  a  fairy  flower  that  glows 
Flushes  the  wildling  human  rose. 
Her  lips  are  open  for  a  kiss. 
Men  tliink  the  end  of  dance  is  this 
Yet  somehow  it  seems  wrong  to  me. 
To  smirch  the  mind's  virginity. 
For  dancing  lifts  the  soul  on  wings. 
Away  from  human,  earthly  thing*. 
Some  good  folk  tliink  it  isn't  so. 
But  no  one  minds  such  folk.  I  know . 
Surely  a  God  AVho  creates  dance 
Would  never  leave  a  soul  to  chance; 
And  little  dancing  girls  have  mind. 
The  same  as  other  human  kind. 
Oh,  lithe-limbed  body  all  a-glancing. 
Setting  the  lyric  heart  a-dancing. 
Sweet  little  feet  that  gleam  and  dart. 
Thanks  for  the  music  in  this  heart! 

Among  the  verses  inspired  by  the  Un- 
known Soldier  this  in  the  Hollywood  News, 
is  among  the  few  where  the  Unknown 
speaks  in  his  own  behalf: 

VOICE  OF  TH  H  UNKNOWN  DEAD 

By  Herbert  Stotesbury 

Oh,  my  people!     Do  ye  wonder 
Whom  the  spades  are  digging  under. 
To  the  gun's  saluting  thunder 

And  the  bugle's  final  call! 
Was  I  one  of  starved  affection'' 
Was  I  bowed  with  imperfection? 
Oh,  until  the  resurrection 

It  shall  matter  not  at  all! 

What  I  was  hath  passed  behind  me 
With  the  dust  that  God  assigned  me: 
And  the  grave  that  once  confined  me 

Hath  been  opened  for  a  space 
That  my  voice  may  speak  in  thunder, 
While  the  spades  shall  dig  me  under. 
Of  the  wrath  that  tears  asunder. 

Or  opposes  race  to  race. 

And  my  words  shall  prove  a  treasure 
If  ye  think,  in  toil  and  pleasure. 
That  as  ye  shall  justly  measure. 

God  shall  mete  to  you:  nor  cease 
Till  His  world  be  wrapt  in  wonder, 
Where  the  guns  no  more  shall  thunder 
And  the  spades  that  dig  me  under 

Be  the  symbols  of  His  peace. 

A  fascinating  fad  is  the  rebuilding  in 
miniature  the  ships  of  bygone  ages,  and 
some  of  these  reproduced  to  the  minutest 
detail  vie  in  auction  values  with  the  most 
precious  articles  of  vertu.  The  sentiment 
tin  v  may  inspire  is  happily  exprest  in  this 
from  the  Springfield  Republican: 

THE  "GOLDEN  STEP" 

By  Ansk  Johkson    Robinson 

I  can  hear  the  stalwart  sailors  singing  chant  i< 
\s  they    weigh  the  dripping   anchors  at   your 

how 

The  tropic  sun's  a-glare  upon  your  mainsail. 
And  the  Spraj    is  Hashing  up  before  the  prow 

There's  a  pungent  smell  of  tar  upon  your  rigging 

\nd   the  salt   of  se\en  seas — if  all  were  told  — 
While  the  air  is  hea\>    sweet   al>o\e  the  hatches 

With  the  perfume  of  the  spices  In  the  hold 

"I'is  thus  I  see  you  sailing  out  of  Malta 
With  your  black  hull  eager  for  the  spray. 

How  can  it  be  you're  Jus)  a  dust]  model 

In  an  antique  shop.  1  saw  the  other  < l:i.\ 


One  of  war's  strange  ironies  is  touched 
by  Mr.  LeGallienne  in  his  lines  to  be  found 
in  the  "Silk-Hat  Soldier,"  (John  Lane 
Company).  It  makes  us  revise  all  our 
thoughts  about  war  even  to  its  battle 
songs,  and  this  will  take  us  far  back  in 
humanity's  history. 

THE  ILLUSIONS  OF  WAR 

By-  Richard  Le  Gallienne 

War 

I  abhor; 

And  yet  how  sweet 

The  sound  along  the  marching  street 

Of  drum  or  fife,  and  I  forget 
Broken  old  mothers,  and  the  whole 
Dark  butchering  without  a  soul. 

Without  a  soul — save  this  bright  treat 

Of  heady  music,  sweet  as  hell ; 

And  even  my  peace-abiding  feet 

Go  marching  with  the  marching  street. 

For  yonder  goes  the  fife, 

And  what  care  I  for  human  Life; 

The  tears  Ailed  my  astonished  eyes. 

And  my  full  heart  is  like  to  break, 
And  yet  it  is  embannered  lies, 

A  dream  those  drummers  make. 

Oh.  it  is  wickedness  to  clothe 

Yon  hideous,  grinning  thing  that  stalks- 
Hidden  in  music  like  a  queen 
That  in  a  garden  of  glory  walks. 

Till  good  men  love  the  tilings  they  loathe. 

Art.  thou  hast  many  infamies, 

But  not  an  infamy  like  this. 

O,  snap  the  fife  and  still  the  drum, 

And  show  the  monster  as  she  is. 

Our  November  days  have  given  us  a  fel- 
low feeling  with  these  languid  verses  in  t  he 
London  Outlook.  It  is  a  feeling  akin  to  i  he 
pulse  of  the  year  just  before  lying  down  to 
winter's  sleep: 

IN  A  WARM  OCTOBER 

By  Archibald  Y.  Campbell 

Only  a  memory  is  the  lilac  now; 

The  nightingale  not  even  a  memory. 

Two    months,    three    months    back,    did    the 
cuckoo  fly; 
One  month  before  that  took  his  Trappist  vow . 
Gone  are  the  swallows  even,  when'.'  whither'  how  " 

Yet  one  great  rich  rose  blazes  garishly; 
And  once  more  crawls  the  meditative  plough; 

And  still  the  suns  soar  cloudless,  hot,  and  high. 

Glad  tho  not  thrilled  I  walk,  even  as  the  year; 

See  little,  tliink  little,  blink,  feel  the  sun. 
Birds  there  may  be  yet.  none  1  care  to  hear; 

Hopes  I  may  nurse,  but  would  not  mention  one 
What  still  is  with  me.  I  reflect  how  dear; 

If  I  have  lost  some  things,  their  thought  I  shun. 

Poetry  has  this  fearful  warning  for  any 
w  ho  are  light  in  love: 

THE  JILT 

By   A.,s  i  B    \-y  ^ 

Why  should  I  curl  my  hair  for  him'.' 

He  ^.i ii  1  the  trouble  couldn't  be  mended 

Hi    said   it    must    be  good- by   and   K" 

V i i <  1  he  took  up  his  hat.  and  all  was  ended, 

Bo  all  was  over     And  I  in  not  dead) 

And  I've  shed  all  the  tears  I  in  going  to  shed' 

And  now  he's  wanting  to  come  again'' 
I'erhaps  he's  sorry,  perhaps  he  misses 

The  hill-top  girl.  Well,  let  him  come! 
Hut  no  more  love  and  no  more  kisses — 

Whatever  the  future,  gaj  or  grim, 

Why  should  1  curl  my  hair  for  him  ' 
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Make  your  Christmas  sel 


Victrola  IV,  $25 

Oak 


Victrola  VI,  $35 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Victrola  VIII,  $50 

Oak 


Victrola  No.  50,  $45 

Mahogany 


Victrola  No.  180,  $100 

Mahogany,  oak  or  walnut 


Victrola  No.  110,  $225 

Mahogany,  oak  or  walnut 


Victrola  No.  90,  $125 

Mahogany,  oak  or  walnut 


Victrola  No.  120,  $275 

Victrola  No.  120,  electric,  $337-5° 
Mahogany  or  oak 


Mahogany  or  English  brown 


Victrola  No. 

Mahogany,  oaj 


Victrola 

Victrola  No. 
Ma  hog 


Victl 

Ma 


Victor  Talking"  Machine   Cl 


•~r  *;»•♦■  ~-;.--v<-<.^-^ 
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rtion  from  these  Mctrolas 


\ 


Every  instrument  of  the  high  standard  of 
quality  which  characterizes  all  Victor  prod- 
ucts. Every  instrument  the  utmost  value  at 
the  price.  Quality  and  value  both  made  pos- 
sible because  of  our  unequaled  facilities  and 
equipment,  the  result  of  nearly  a  quarter- 
century  devoted  exclusively  to  the  talking- 
machine  art. 

Victrola  instruments  give  complete  satis- 
faction not  only  because  of  their  design  and 
construction,  but  because  of  the  exclusive 
Victrola  patented  features,  and  because  the 
Victrola  is  specially  made  to  play  Victor 
Records.  It  is  the  choice  of  the  greatest 
artists — the  one  instrument  that  reproduces 
their  Victor  Records  exactly  as  they  wish  to 
be  heard  in  your  home. 

Get  a  Victrola  this  Christmas— and  be  sure 
it  is  a  Victrola!  Insist  upon  seeing  the  Victor 
trademarks— the  word  "Victrola,"  the  phrase 
and  picture  "His  Master's  Voice."  Look 
under  the  lid! 


Victrola 


kany,  Camden,  New  Jersey 


OUR  COMMUNIST  "MARTYRS"  DISTURBING  THE  WORLD 


S 


-AVE  SACCO  AND  VANZETTI!" 

Most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  South  America, 
even  Mexico,  it  is  said,  are  better  acquainted  with  this 
slogan  than  is  America,  -where  it  originated.  Within  a  few  weeks 
a  Massachusetts  court  will  decide  whether  the  two  Italians  eon- 
vioted  of  murder  shall  have  a  new  trial,  and  in  the  meantime 
bomb  out  rages,  boycotts  of  American  goods,  and  general  strikes 
throughout  the  world  will  emphasize  the  International  Commu- 
nist conviction  that  the  men  are  being  railroaded  to  death,  not 


MADE   HEROES  BY  WORLD-WIDE  PROPAGANDA 

"An  infamous,  haughty   capitalist-judiciary  threatens  to  drag  to  the  electric  chair  these  two  most  im- 

peccable  Italian  citizens.'       So  runs  a  literal  translation  of  the  beginning  of  a  widely  circulated  Italian 

poster,  headed  by  the  photographs  and  the  dramatic  drawing    shown  above. 


because  of  what  they  did,  bul  because  of  what  they  thought. 
Thus  far,  bombs  have  been  sent  to  tho  American  Ambassador  in 
Paris  and  to  tho  American  Consul  General  in  Lisbon.  American 
representatives  in  Havana,  Peru,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Juan/, 
Mexico,  have  been  warned  that  their  own  deaths  will  follow 
the  execution  of  the  two  Italian  Communists.  American 
goods  are  boycotted  in  several  places  in  South  America; 
demonstrations  have  been  held  in  front  of  tho  American 
Embassy  in  Brussels;  5,000  Parisian  police  were  mobilized  in 
Paris  following  the  receipt  of  a  bomb  and  some  fiity  threaten- 
ing letters  by  Ambassador  Herrick;  many  men  and  women 
who  had  gathered  in  Rome  to  protest  against  the  "American 
judicial  murder"  were  injured,  and  more  than  100  arrested, 
in  a  conflict  with  the  police.  Judge  Webster  Thayer,  who  is  re- 
newing the  evidence  to  determine  whether  a  new  trial  shall  be 
granted,  has  received  threats  and  letters  enough  to  constitute, 

in   his  own   words,    "the    boldest   attempt    to  influence  the  court 

in  the  history  of  Massachusetts."  The  radical  Minnesota 
Daily  Star  (Minneapolis]  reminds  him  of  the  disharmont  of 
Daniel  II.  Coakley  and  two  other  Boston  lawyers  in  connection 
with  the  "$100,000-8hake-down"  following  a  dinner  party  to  a 

well-known    movie     -tar    at     the     Coplev-l'la/.a     Hotel    in    1917. 
Po  ribly    if  the    Italians  had    been  moving -picture    actors," 


concludes  the  Minnesota  paper,  ''Mr.  Coakley  would  have  slipt 
over  to  Dedham  and  talked  to  Judge  Thayer."  A  good  many 
other  editors,  radical  and  otherwise,  are  wondering  whether 
the  two  Italians  had  as  fair  a  chance  for  their  lives  as  American 
justice  customarily  allows. 

What  is  the  basis  of  this  international  protest,  which  started 
with  "  three  men  in  a  dim-lit,  scantily  furnished  office  in  Boston  "? 
Samuel  Spewack,  a  staff  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World, 
takes  us  back  to  the  day  of  the  murder  for  which  Vanzetti  and 

Sacco  now  await  execution  in 
the  electric  chair.  The  World 
investigator  presents: 

Pearl  Street  in  grimy  South 
Braintree  in  the  mid-afternoon 
of  April  15,  1920.  The  three 
o'clock,  train  from  Boston 
screeches  into  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  Station  nearby. 

Two  men,  the  paymaster  and 
his  guard,  of  the  Slater  Morrell 
shoe  factory,  leisurely  make  their 
way  to  the  street,  bearing  in  1  w  ( > 
boxes  the  weekly  payroll. 

Revolver  shots  sound  over  (he 
grinding  in  the  factories.  The 
paymaster  and  the  guard  stagger 
to  the  ground.  Two  men,  revol- 
vers in  hand,  seize  the  boxes  and 
leap  into  an  automobile  contain- 
ing three  other  men. 

Windows  are  thrown  open  in 
the  factory.  Frightened  employ- 
ees peer  out  into  the  street.  The 
automobile  speeds  over  the  rail- 
road tracks.  Passers-by  and  work- 
men rush  to  the  two  fallen  men — 
Alexander  Berardelli  and  Frank 
Parmenter.     They  are  dead. 

This  is  the  crime  a  jury  in 
Dedham  fastened  upon  Nicolo 
Sacco  and  Bartolome  Vanzetti. 

Three  weeks  after  (lie  murder 
these    two  Italian  laborers  were 
arrested     in     Brockton,    nearby. 
Vanzetti   was    linked    with    still 
another  crime,  and  both  men  with  the  Pearl  Street  tragedy. 

Fvidence   against   the   two  men  was  largely  circumstantial. 
Judge  Webster  Thayer,  who  presided,  told  the  jury  that  "  there  is 
a  most  strenuous  coutest  or  dispute  as  to  the  identity  of  the  mur- 
derers.    The  real  issue  that  you  must  determine  (the  identify 
is  a  very  narrow  one." 

Both  men  had  alibis  supported  by  reputable  witnesses.  Sacco 
had  been  in  the  Italian  Consul's  office  in  Boston  upon  the  day 
of  the  crime,  a  clerk  in  the  office  testified.  Vanzetti,  so  other 
witnesses  swore,  had  spent  that  day  selling  fish  in  Plymouth, 
thirty-five  miles  away  from  South  Braintree. 

Before  their  arrest  neither  of  the  men  had  been  convicted  of  a 
crime.  Sacco  w  as  a  shoe  worker  and  a  watchman,  and  one  em  plo\  ci- 
tes! i  lied  to  his  honest, v.  Vanzetti  had  done  menial  work.  Of  laic 
he  had  been  peddling  fisli  in  the  Kalian  colonies  near  Boston. 

Both  men  were  radicals.  Shortly  before  their  arrest  they  had 
arranged  a-  mass  meeting  of  protest  against  the  death  of  Salsedo, 

the  radical  who  committed  suicide  by  leaping  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Building  on  Park  Row,  New   York,  after,  it  is 

charged,  he  was  rendered  half-insane  by  "  third  degree"  met  hods. 

Salsedo's  companion  was  deported,  and  the  incident  was  never 
explained.  Both  Baoco  and  Vanzetti  were  active  in  strike-, 
alt  ho  their  friends  assert  they  never  were  paid  leaders. 
As  for  their  connection  with  the  South  Braintree  murder,  the 
investigator  explains: 
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Have  You  Had 

Your  Teeth  X-Rayed  ? 


Many  ailments  are  trace- 
able to  conditions  of  the 
teeth  that  an  ordinary  ex- 
amination cannot  disclose. 
Trouble  in  a  tooth  socket 
is  not  always  locally  pain- 
ful. The  fact  that  such 
trouble  can  be  diagnosed 
from  an  X-ray  plate  by  a 
competent  specialist  is  an- 
other one  of  the  blessings 
of  modern  science. 

When  professional  treat- 
ment of  the  teeth  has  ex- 
tended itself  to  take  in  X- 
ray  photography,  it  seems 
strange  that  there  are  still 
people  who  neglect  the  or- 
dinary daily  care  which 
may  prevent  real  trouble 
later  on. 


A  twice-daily  brushing 
of  the  teeth  and  gums  with 
Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  will, 
first  of  all,  make  the  teeth 
clean  and  white. 

In  addition  to  making 
the  teeth  pleasing  to  the 
sight,  Pebeco  leaves  a  fresh 
invigorating  sensation  in 
the  mouth — a  feeling  of 
fine  cleanliness. 

Finally,  Pebeco  used 
night  and  morning  tends 
to  counteract  the  condition 
known  as  "Acid-Mouth," 
a  condition  responsible  for 
most  tooth  decay.  A  simple 
test  will  show  whether  or 
not  your  mouth  is  in  an 
acid  condition. 


LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc., 

635  Greenwich  Street,   New  York 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Selling  Agents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada 
171  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  10  McCaul  Street,  Toronto 

Also  Makers  of  Lysol  Disinfectant,  Lysol  Shawm*  Cream 
and  Lysol  Toilet  Soap 


Have  You  "Acid-Mouth" 

p 

It  Is  Thought  To  Be  the 
Chief  Cause  _of_Tooth   Decay 

These  Test  Papers  Will  Tell  You— Sent  Free 
With  Ten-Day  Trial. Tube  of  Pebeco 

There  are  probably  many  causes  that  con- 
tribute to  decay  of  the  teeth,  but  dental 
authorities  seem  to  agree  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  decay  results  from  over- 
acidity  of  the  mouth.  You  can  easily  tell  if 
you  have  "Acid-Mouth,"  and  also  see  how 
Pebeco  tends  to  counteract  this  tooth-de- 
stroying condition,  by  the  simple  and  inter- 
esting experiment  with  the  test  papers,  which 
we  will  gladly  send  to  you  upon  request. 

Moisten  a  blue  Litmus  Test  Paper  on  your 
tongue.  If  it  turns  pink,  you  have  "Acid- 
Mouth."  Brush  your  teeth  with  Pebeco  and 
make  another  test.  The  paper  will  not 
change  color,  thus  demonstrating  how  Peb- 
eco helps  to  counteract  "Acid-Mouth." 
Just  send  a  post-card  for  Free  Test  Papers 
and  10- Day  Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco. 
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Firsl  prejudicial  evidence  against  th<   m<  i.  centered  upon  the 
that  they  carried  revolvers.     In  answer,  the  defense  mam- 
as that  all  members  of  the  Italian  eclonj   own  weapons — no 
license  is  needed  in  this  State  to  have  a  weapon  at  home — and 
that    many    carry    revolvers    without    knowledge    of    the    lav. 
Further,  Sacco  had  frequently  carried  a  r<  volver  as  a  watchman. 
Briefly,  the  points  made  by  the  prosecution  were  these: 

1.  A  group  of  witnesses  identified  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  either 
as  the  hold-up  men  or  "suspicious"  men  seen  loitering  in  South 
Braintri  e. 

2.  A  police  captain,  who  claimed  to  he  a  revolver  expert, 
linked  the  bullet  found  in  Berardelli's  body  with  Sacco's  revolver. 

3.  "Consciousness  of  guilt"  was  manifested  by  the  two  men 
upon  the  night  they  were  arrested — that  they  made  evasive 
statements  and  lied  about  their  movements. 

Replying  the  defense  argued  that: 

1.  Three  of  the  prosecution's  star  witnesses  had  changed  their 
ti  stimony  from  the  preliminary  hearing  a  year  ago.  Then  they 
were  not  positive.  At  the  trial  they  insisted  upon,  the  identifica- 
tion. 

2.  Witnesses  against  the  men  were  at  some  distance  from  the 
hold-up  men.  and  yet  several  men  who  stood  close  by  the  assail- 
ants could  not  identify  eithei  Sacco  or  Vanzetti. 

3.  Experts  called  from  revolver  factories  contradicted  the 
prosecution's  expert. 

4.  •'Consciousness  of  guilt"  was  betrayed  because  the  men 
knew  of  the  Red  raids;  they  had  heard  of  Salsedo  and  did  not, 
therefore,  wish  to  be  enmeshed  with  the  Department  of  Justice. 


'PorboRi'eo.Oet  19. 

Suenoa  Aire*  ,Oeb3l. 
After  a  map  in  the  New  Yotl;  "World." 

HOW  THE    AGITATION    TRAVELED    OVER    THREE    CONTINENTS. 

Bojrinninp;  in  Boston,  the  course  of  the  propaganda  in  favor  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  followed  the  lines  shown 
on  the  map,  with  places  and  dates  of  protest.     The  American  agitation  is  said  to  be  just  getting  under  way. 


One  of  the  circumstantial  phases  at  issue1  involved  a  Buick 
ear  found  abandoned  near  Bridgcwater.  Witnesses  testified  it 
was  this  type  of  car  that  the  hold-up  men  had  used. 

Sacco.  Vanzetti,  Michael  Boda  and  Orciani — the  two  latter 
agitators  and  friends  of  the  convicted  men — went  to  a  garage 
upon  the  night  of  the  arrest  to  take  out  Boda's  car.  Boda  owned 
an  Overland. 

The  proprietor  had  been  told  by  the  police  to  notify  them  if 
Boda  appeared.  He  was  to  be  questioned  in  connection  with 
Communist  activities.  The  police  were  notified.  Meanwhile 
the  four,  sensing  danger,  disappeared.  A  half  hour  later  Sacco 
and  Vanzetti  were  arrested  upon  a  streel  car. 

The  prosecution  introduced  witnesses  to  show  Boda  had  used 
a  Buick.      Boda  and  Orciani  disappeared. 

Significant  in  the  analysis  of  the  ease  is  the  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  trial.  The  defense  maintains  and  impartial  in- 
\(  stigators  with  it — that  the  political  beliefs  of  the  two  nan 
struck  fear  into  many  of  the  provincial  in  Dedham.  Five  hun- 
dred residents  were  examined  before  a  jury  could  be  chosen; 

a    COUrl    officer  was  compelled    to  go  into   the  street,    to  gather 

talesmen,  and  during  this  process,  the  defense  says,  the  officer 
chose  nine   men   from  a.  Masonic  meeting. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  Judge's  charge,  particularly 
abroad.  Radicals  have  claimed  that  Judge  Thayer  practically 
told  the  jury  to  convict  the  two  men  because  they  were  Com- 
munists.    Thai   is  not   true. 

Judge  Thayer  did  tell  the  jury  to  deliberate  with  the  courage 
'such  as  is  typified  by   the  American   soldier  boy  as  he  fought 

and  gave  iii>  his  life  upon  the  battlefields  of  France."    But  he 
urged  at   tin    same  lime  that  no  distinction  of  race  or  political 
belief  should  influence  the  verdict. 
Sympathizers  of   the   two   men   who  attack   Judge   Thayer 

maintain    that    altho    Legally    fair    his   statements   of    "courage" 

intensified  the  prejudice  of  the  jurj  against  the  two  radicals. 
Before  Bpecific  identifical  ion  testimony  is  cited,  this  article  will 


treat  briefly  of  two  other  contested  points  not  linked  directly 
with  the  crime: 

1.  Police  said  the  men  acted  as  if  they  were  about  to  drawr 
revolvers  when  they  were  arrested,  This,  the  defense  says,  is  a 
conclusion  from  the  nervous  manner  of  the  two  men. 

2.  Vanzetti's  conviction  upon  a  hold-up  charge  is  declared  a 
"frame-up"  by  the  defense.  When  the  twp  men  were  arrested 
Vanzetti  was  brought  to  trial  for  quite  another  hold-up  in  Bridge- 
water.  Then,  after  conviction  and  sentence  to  fifteen  years' 
imprisonment,  he  was  brought  to  trial  with  Sacco  for  the  South 
Braintree  murder.  The  story  of  this  is  not  treated  in  detail  here, 
as  the  world-wide  protest  dealt  only  with  the  South  Braintree 
crime. 

Nevertheless,  the  defense  contends  introduction  of  the  previous 
conviction  stamped  Vanzetti  a  criminal.  The  defense,  summariz- 
ing the  case,  emphasizes  that  radicals  do  not  commit  crimes; 
that  nothing  in  the  Communist  theory  sustained  a  petty  hold-up 
and  shooting  of  employees.  For  that  matter,  the  Communists 
insist  they  do  not  contemplate  violence,  and  certainly  Commun- 
ists seen  by  this  writer  in  Boston  are  as  mild  mannered  as  school- 
masters. 

Here  is  the  prejudicial  testimony  against  the  two  men: 
Mary  E.  Splaine  and  Frances  J.  Devlin,  office  workers  for  the 
Slater  Morrell  concern,  'saw  the  hold-up  men  from  the  second 
floor  of  the  building,  a  distance  of  eighty  feet,  the  defense  say. 
Miss  Devlin  gave  a  minute  description  of  the  hold-up 
man,  nevertheless — color  of  hair,  build,  and  so  on.  She  posi- 
tively identified  Sacco  as   that    man. 

Yet  a  year  ago  she  had  said  at 
the  preliminary  hearing:  "1  do 
not  think  my  opportunity  afforded 
me  the  right  to  say  he  is  the 
man."  She  admitted  that  after  a 
visit  to  Police  Headquarters  she 
could  not,  after  studying  Sacco 
minutely,  identify  him. 

Miss  Splaine  was  equally  cer- 
tain. She  too  at  the  preliminary 
hearing  said  she  was  not  positive 
of  her  identification.  At  the  trial 
she  made  an  unqualified  identifi- 
cation. 

Louis  L.  Wade  was  in  the  street 
when  the  shooting  occurred, 
"three  telegraph  poles  away." 
He  identified  Sacco,  but  he 
tco  had  indicated  his  doubt  at 
the  preliminary  hearing. 

Louis  [Pelzer,  a  shoe  worker, 
swore  he  saw  the  shooting  from 
a  first-story  window.  He  identi- 
fied Sacco,  but  three  men  who 
worked  with  him  testified  Pelzer 
was  frightened  and  did  not  gaze  out  into  the  street  long  enough 
to  obtain  more  than  a  fleeting  glance  at  the  hold-up  men. 
Further,  shortly  after  the  crime  was  committed,  Pelzer  told  a 
detective  he  had  not  seen  the  tragedy.  He  explained  this  by  his 
desire  to  avoid  being  a  witness. 

Thirteen  witnesses,  some  of  them  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
fugitive  murder  car,  could  not  identify  the  two  men. 

There  is  the  testimony  of  numerous  individuals  who  saw  two 
"foreigners" — Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  they  were  convinced-  in 
various  parts  of  the  town  several  hours  beforo  the  crime 
was  committed.  In  answer  the  defense  states  that  this  was 
absurd;  that  men  planning  a  crime  would  not  loiter  in  the 
neighborhood,  particularly  as  Sacco,  as  a  shoe  worker,  was  well 
known. 

Michael  Levangie  and  Harry  Dolbeare  linked  Vanzetti  with 
the  crime  by  testifying  they  had  seen  him  in  the  fleeing  auto- 
mobile. Levangie  is  the  gate  tender  at  the  station.  He  said  a 
man  in  the  automobile  pointed  a  revolver  at,  him.  He  identified 
the  man  as  Vanzetti.  Levangie's  testimony  was  contradicted 
by  witnesses  for  the  defense'  who  were  near  the  station  at  the 
lime.  Dolbeare  saw  the  profile  of  one  of  the  occupants  of  the 
automobile.  His  testimony,  he  conceded,  was  vague,  but  he 
identified  Vanzetti  as  the  man. 

The  prosecution  endeavored  to  prove  that  Vanzetti's  revolver 
was  taken  from  Berardelli.  The  guard's  revolver  had  been  re- 
cently repaired  for  a  broken  spring.  There  was  no  evidence 
that  Vanzetti's  revolver  had  acquired  a-  new  spring,  altho 
witnesses   did    testify   to  a  new   hammer. 

For  the  defense  more  than  a-  hundred  witnesses  were  called. 
Twenty  of  them  supplied  alibis  for  the  two  men.  Witnesses 
for  Sacco  included  the  Vice-President  of  the  Haymarket 
National  Bank  in  Boston,  a  grocer,   a    photographer,    the    clerk 

in  the  consulate  office  where  Sacco  said  he  had  been  that  day 

and     a     shoe     manufacturer.       Their    testimony    placed    Sacco 

definitely  in  Boston  that  day. 
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Blueprint  sketch  and  insert  photograph  of  Goodyear  Slue  Streak  tfeltcd  tSuc%el 
Elecator  in  the  service  of  The  Marble  Cliff  Quarries  Company.  Columbus.  Ohio 


CoBJTifclit  19-'i.  by  The  Uoodyear  Tire  &  Bubber  C» 


Five^ears  of  Lifting— and  the  G.T.  M, 


"The  best  record  ever  made  on  elevator  service 
in  our  plants,"  says  H.  J.  Kaufman,  Assistant 
General  Manager  of  The  Marble  Cliff  Quarries 
Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  "was  made  by  a 
Goodyear  Blue  Streak  Belt,  specified  to  the  job 
by  a  G.T.M. —  Goodyear  Technical  Man." 

Every  quarry  man  knows  the  punishment  a  belt 
gets  in  bucket  elevator  service.  It  is  exposed  to 
changing  weather.  It  is  showered  constantly 
with  grittily  abrasive  stone  dust.  It  is  subjected 
continually  to  sudden  and  severe  strains  as  the 
buckets  take  up  their  loads  of  rock.  It  has  to 
stand  up  to  the  steady  pull  of  the  loaded 
buckets  as  they  rise. 

No  wonder  that  ordinary  belts,  coming  to  such 
a  job  without  any  special  construction  in  their 
favor,  swiftly  developed  the  troubles  the  Marble 
Cliffs  superintendent  experienced  with  them  for 
years.  They  averaged  only  a  few  months  in  life; 
the  very  best  of  them  lasted  two  years,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  marvel. 

Then  the  G.T.M.  came  along,  and  his  proposal, 
to  analyze  the  elevator  requirements  and  specify 
a  belt  exactly  to  those  requirements,  impressed 
the  Company's  officials.  His  study  included 
every  mechanical  detail  of   the  problem — -the 


weight  and  number  and  spacing  of  the  buckets, 
the  average  load,  the  belt  speed.  The  plant 
superintendent  co-operated,  supplying  full  data 
on  the  working  conditions. 

A  Goodyear  Blue  Streak  Belt,  38-inch,  10-ply, 
was  the  G.  T.  M.'s  recommendation.  It  was 
installed  in  1914  —  the  first  year  of  the  World 
War.  It  was  removed  from  the  pulleys  on  May  1 , 
1919,  five  months  after  the  end  of  the  war,  with 
the  trouble-free  service  record  of  having  carried 
between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000  tons.  After 
withstanding  every  hardship  in  the  day's  work 
for  five  whole  years,  it  was  retired  in  favor  of 
the  new  Goodyear  Blue  Streak  Belt  that  is 
already  in  its  third  year  of  lifting. 

The  Goodyear  Analysis  Plan,  the  expert  services 
of  the  G.T.  M.,and  the  inbuilt  worth  of  Good- 
year Belt  construction  may  be  put  to  work 
profitably  in  your  plant.  Whether  your  problem 
is  one  of  Conveyor  or  Transmission  Belts, 
whether  it  involves  a  single  drive  or  an  entire 
factory,  the  G.T.  M.  will  gladly  undertake  the 
study  of  it  for  you.  For  further  information 
about  the  G.T.  M.  and  Goodyear  Belts,  write 
to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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possess 


Do  these  imps 

your  steam  heating  system? 

Qest  out  Hoffman  Valves 


THERE'S  the  imp  of  the  leaky  air 
valve  on  the  radiator — dripping  water 
and  hissing  steam;  and  the  imp  of  the 
banging,  thumping  pipes ;  and  the  imp  of 
the  air  bound  ice-cold  radiator. 

Altogether  they're  a  bad  lot.  They 
ruin  your  rugs,  your  walls,  your  quiet, 
your  comfort,  your  pocketbook  and  your 
disposition.  They  make  the  temperature 
low  and  the  coal  bills  high. 

But  there's  one  fellow  they  fear.  The 
house  he  enters  they  leave.  He's  the 
No.  1  Hoffman  Siphon  Air  Valve, — 
Watchman  of  the  Goal-Pile. 

If  you  are  having  trouble,  send  $2.15  to  our 
Waterbury  Office  for  a  sample  valve.  Test  it  on 
your  worst  radiator.  Be  satisfied.  Then  have 
your  local  heating  contractor  equip  every  radiator 
with  a  No.  1  Hoffman  Siphon  Air  Valve.  Never 
again  will  you  be  troubled  with  banging,  hissing, 
leaking,  air  bound  radiators.  The  imps  will  have 
to  look  for  a  new  home — they'll  be  dispossessed. 

You'll  get  maximum  heat  at  minimum  steam 
pressure.  Hence  you'll  save  coal — enough  in  fact  to 
pay  for  your  Hoffman  Valves  the  very  first  winter. 

Satisfactory  service  from  Hoffman  Valves  is 
guaranteed  in  writing  for  Five  Full  Years. 


"MORE  HEAT  FROM 
LESS  COAL"  15  a  booklet 
that  tells  all  about 
Hoffman  Valves  and 


how  they  eliminate  coal 
waste.  It  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  Write  for 
it  today. 


Hoffman  Specialty  Company,  Inc. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
BOSTON      NEW  YORK      CHICAGO      LOS  ANGELES 


This  watch- 
man guards 
the  coal- pile 


Hoffman 


more  heatjfom  less  coal 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 
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Vanzetti  produced  eleven  witnesses  to 
testify  to  his  presence  in  Plymouth  that 
dajr.  Joseph  Rosena,  peddler,  who  sold 
Vanzetti  some  suiting,  placed  the  day  by  a 
receipt  for  payment  of  taxes.  Various 
women  testified  they  had  bought  fish  from 
him.  A  boat  builder  remembered  meeting 
him  that  day. 

No  effort  was  made  to  trace  the  $15,000 
contents  of  the  two  boxes  seized  by  the 
hold-up  men.  Various  explanations  were 
offered,  but  none  substantiated. 

The  case  was  presented  to  the  jury  on 
July  14  after  a  trial  of  two  weeks.  The 
jury  deliberated  five  hours  and  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  first  degree  murder. 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  in  its 
consideration  of  the  nearby  case,  has 
brought  out  an  argument,  introduced  by 
Professor  Hurley  of  the  Suffolk  Law  School, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Italians  "were  con- 
victed by  atmosphere,  not  evidence." 
The  radical  papers  of  the  country,  of 
course,  take  this  attitude,  exprest  in  a 
far  less  restrained  manner.  "Truth 
erusht  to  earth  in  North  America,  arises 
in  Paris,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  the  Argentine 
Republic!"  cries  the  Butte  Bulletin. 
' '  The  Saceo- Vanzetti  demonstrations  have 
shown  the  kept-press  editors  that  the  time 
has  passed  when  the  guiltless  can  be 
quietly  strangled  for  their  views  of  the 
social  order.  They  can  be  strangled,  per- 
haps, but  not  quietly!"  The  New  York 
World,  which  has  been  investigating  the 
case,  notes  that  the  "Propagandists  have 
played  a  safe  game.  If  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 
are  set  free  it  will  be  hailed  as  a  victory  over 
the  forces  of  injustice;  if  they  are  executed, 
they  will  be  looked  upon  as  martyrs.  In 
either  case  great  numbers  of  people  in 
foreign  lands  will  think  the  worst  of  Amer- 
ican courts."  Nevertheless,  declares  The 
World,  "if  there  was  a  mistrial,  the  United 
States  will  be  as  much  interested  as 
Europe  to  find  it  out  and  to  redress  the 
wrong." 

In  the  course  of  its  investigation,  The 
World  editor  says: 

Among  the  first  findings  are  an  obscure 
office  in  Boston  from  which  publicity  has 
been  issued  and  three  very  much  astonished 
young  enthusiasts  who  set  out  to  discredit 
the  evidence  in  a  murder  trial  and  ended 
by  creating  what  looks  like  an  international 
issue.  Their  cry  of  "Save  Sacco  and  Van- 
zetti!" has  been  taken  up  by  so  many 
voices  that  they  are  swept  away  in  the  con- 
fusion. 

Taking  up  "the  mushroom  growth  of 
this  new  cause  eelcbre,  hatched  in  a  Bost<  a 
ofliee  and  transplanted  into  Italy,  South 
America,    Switzerland,    Belgium,    Mexico, 

Portugal  leaving  its  imprint  in  violence 
and  bloodshed,"  The  World's  ii-  sKgator 
writes: 

Actual  violence  commence  '  i.;  >>v  Octo- 
ber 21 — more  than  a  week  preceding  the 
das  upon  which  sentence  was  to  have 
been    pronounced    upon    the    two    labor 

leaders  coin  iclcd  of  murder. 
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Everywhere  the  hoarse  shouting  of  the 
"Internationale" — the  clarion  call  of  rev- 
ohition — was  blended  with  the  appeal  of 
the  Boston  office:  "Save  Saceo  and  Van- 
zetti!" 

Then— 

Paris,  Oct.  19. — A  hand-grenade  ex- 
ploded in  the  home  of  Ambassador  Herrick. 
It  was  deposited  upon  a  table  in  the  em- 
bassy, carefully  wrapt  in  a  box  labeled 
"Perfume."  Ambassador  Herrick's  valet 
was  wounded. 

Brussels,  Oct.  19. — Belgian  Com- 
munists attended  various  meetings  in  pro- 
test of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  conviction. 
Demonstrations  were  held  in  front  of  the 
American  Embassy.  The  police  attacked 
the  crowd  and  dispersed  it. 

Paris,  Oct.  21 — Hundreds  of  mass  meet- 
ings preceded  a  street  demonstration  and  a 
march  upon  the  American  Embassy.  This 
was  planned  by  the  Anarchist  Alliance  and 
the  radical  newspapers.  Two  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  helmeted  troopers,  armed  police, 
charged  mobs  near  the  embassy.  A  bomb 
was  thrown  by  a  fanatic  in  the  midst  of 
violent  encounters.  Twenty  were  killed. 
Six  policemen  were  wounded. 

Paris,  Oct.  22. — Ten  thousand  troops 
guarded  the  city  while  as  large  a  number  of 
radicals  paraded  the  streets.  Minor  con- 
flicts with  the  authorities  were  reported  in 
various  parts  of  the  city. 

Bordeaux-Marseilles-Lyoxs,  Oct.  22. 
— Clamorous  crowds  gathei-ed  in  front  of 
the  offices  of  the  American  Consuls  General 
in  these  cities  and  demanded  the  immediate 
release  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti. 

Not  only  in  the  big  cities  of  France  did 
such  things  as  these  take  place.  The  Sacco- 
Vanzetti  case  filtered  into  the  provinces. 
Parisian  papers  carry  accounts  of  visits  of 
agitators  to  the  villages,  where,  to  quote 
Libertaire,  "the  peasants  listened,  inter- 
ested, with  their  mouths  a  little  opened. 
What  could  they  do,  these  isolated  ones, 
except  to  pour  out  their  pennies  that  others 
might  carry  on  the  struggle?" 

The  course  of  the  movement  in  France 
included  the  demand  for  a  boj^cott  of  Amer- 
ican goods;  incessant  appeals  for  demonstra- 
tions in  front  of  the  American  Embassy. 
"Stop  at  nothing,"  rang  the  slogan — and 
French  Anarchists  heeded. 

Paris,  Oct.  23. — Fifty  tin-cat ening  letters 
were  received  by  Ambassador  Herrick. 
Five  thousand  of  the  Parisian  police  were 
mobilized.  The  members  of  the  Republican 
Guard,  battalions  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
were  drafted.  The  city  wore  "the  aspect 
of  a  state  of  siege." 

Rome,  Oct.  23. — Thousands  gathered  in 
the  streets  in  demonstration  for  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti.  This  followed  mass  meetings, 
verbal  and  printed  propaganda.  In  a  con- 
flict with  the  police  more  than  one  hun- 
dred men  and  women  were  arrested. 

Meetings  were  held  in  Galliate,  Sulmona, 
Orvisto,  Luino.  Orders  of  the  day  were 
voted  to  boycott  American  goods.  Each 
meeting,  so  the  newspaper  reported, 
roused  listeners  "to  the  boiling  point.'" 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  Radical 
members  demanded  intercession  by  the 
Italian  Government.  This  was  promised  if 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  condemned 
finally. 

Londox,  Oct.  23. — -Sylvia  Paukhurst 
planned  a  demonstration  of  Anarchists  to 
Ambassador  Harvey's  home,  but  few 
responded. 

Stockholm,  Oct.  26. — Resolutions  were 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  labor  unions  de- 
manding the  release  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti. 
These  were  forwarded  to  Ira  Nelson  Morris, 
the  American  Minister. 

Lisrox,  Nov.  1. — A  bomb  was  placed 
upon   the   door-step  of   American    Consul 


What's  Your 
Wire  Rope  "Mileage" 

DO  YOU  know  how  far  your  wire  rope  goes — how  much, 
work  it  does  before  being  replaced? 

Check  up  the  mileage  of  your  wire  rope  as  you  do  the 
gasoline,  oil  and  tire  mileage  of  your  car.  Then  you  will  be 
in  position  to  compute  the  real  cost — -the  long  run  cost. 

If  your  wire  rope  is  "Yellow  Strand,"  you  will  find  the 
first  cost  spread  so  thin  over  so  much  work  that  the  real 
cost  will  be  a  revelation  to  you. 

It  pays  to  write  "Yellow  Strand"  into  your  wire  rope 
requisitions. 

Since  1875,  the  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.  has  been 
manufacturing  all  the  standard  grades  of  wire  rope — uniform 
in  quality,  right  in  price.  Yellow  Strand  is  the  highest 
grade  of  all — the  best  rope  we  know  how  to  make. 

We  have  authorized  dealers  in  every  locality.  Write  for 
the  name  of  the  one  nearest  you. 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS 

Branches:  New  York  and  Seattle  Factories:  St.  Louis  and  Seattle 

Basline  Autowline  and  Powcrsteel  Autowlock,  two 
indispensable  automobile  accessories  made  of  Yellow 
Strand  wire  rope,  have  strongly  entrenched  them- 
selves  in  the  hearts  of  motorists   the  nation  over. 

YELLOW 

STRAND 

WIRE    ROPE 


i:  201 
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It  Clamps 
Everywhere 

*5 


The 

LAMP 

with  the 

CLAMP 


READ- 


Clamp  it  on 
bed  or  chair; 
or    anvwhere 


WRITE-    * 

^       •        / 

Clamp  it  or    r 
stand    it    on 
your  desk  or 
table 


SEW- 

Clamp  it  on 
sewing  ma- 
chine or  table 


SHAVE 

Clamp  it  on 
the  mirror  or 
any  handy 
place 


Adjusto-lite 

Ktg.  u.  s.  Pat.  orr. 

Till'-  lamp  of  a  thousand  practical  uses. 
Clamps  —stands — hangs — anywhere  and 
everywhere.  All  the  light  you  need  where  and 
when  you  need  it.  Prevents  eye  strain — reduces 
lighl  bills.     Xo  other  lighting  device  like  it. 


Solid    l<ranx;  lianilsoinc,  <lural>Ie  an<l  << 
pai  >      <  lamp  i*  felt-Iinc<l     can't 
icratch.      Guaranui'l    five  years. 
I  omplete  with  8-ft  lord  and   plus 


II'  1      'Mill 

$5 


Gel  an  Adj  us  to-Lite  today.     If  your  dealer 

n't  carry  it  order  direct. 

S.  \\.   FARBER 

141-151  So.  Fifth  Si.  Bi  toklyn,  V  N  , 

Prictl  in  If.  S  A..  complete  with  8-foOt  tiiril.  [>hin  and 
toeket.  Hrtf,U  Hrast  Finished  $6.00;  Statuary  Bronte  or 
Nickel  finish  15.50.      West  "I    Uissi  sippi,  pricei  25e    per 


V 

I 'imp  higher 


TRADE  *&f 


MARK 
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General  Hollis's  office.  Mr.  Hollis  kicked 
it  with  bis  foot  but  was  not  injured.  He 
had  received  many  threatening  letters  from 
Sacco-Vanzetti  sympathizers. 

Havana,  Oct.  30.  —  Major-General 
Crowder  and  the  members  of  the  United 
States  Legation  were  menaced  by  radicals 
distributing  Sacco-Vanzetti  literature 
through  the  streets.  Seven  of  the  radicals 
were  arrested.  The  literature  called  con- 
viction the  '"dagger  of  vengeance  of  the 
bourgeoisie." 

Buenos  Ayres,  Oct.  31. — William  H. 
Robertson,  the  American  Consul  General, 
received  letters  warning  him  that  unless 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  saved  a  "stick  of 
dynamite  would  be  prepared." 

Lima,  Peru,  Oct.  31. — -The  American 
Embassy  received  a  letter  stating:  "If 
these  two  innocent  beings  are  put  to  death 
you  will  pay  with  your  lives." 

Porto  Rico,  Oct.  19. — Radical  news- 
papers and  organizations  call  for  release  of 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti. 

Amsterdam,  Oct.  14. — French  news- 
papers reported  an  "incessant  agitation  in 
Holland  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other."  Here  too  American  representa- 
tives were  flooded  with  appeals  for  Sacco 
and  Vanzetti. 

Vera  Cru/,  Oct.  7 — "Crime  of  North 
American  imperialism"  is  discust  in  An- 
archist papers.  Literature  distributed  at 
Communist  meetings. 

Algiers,  Sept.  30. — Robert  Oliver  ap- 
pealed to  the  French  and  Italian  colonies. 
Various  meetings  were  held.  Oliver's 
appeal  is:  "The  Algerian  proletariat  must 
join  its  protest  to  that  of  the  proletariats  of 
of  other  countries  so  that  these  two  latest 
victims  of  imperialism  shall  not  be  assas- 
sinated. Algerian  comrades,  get  together, 
and  let  us  act  before  it  is  too  late. 

Montevideo,  Uruguay,  Oct.  1. — Metal 
workers  and  chauffeurs  proclaim  boycott 
of  American  products  and  general  strike. 
Big  posters  bearing  the  photographs  of  the 
two  men  were  placarded  over  the  city. 
For  two  days  the  city  was  paralyzed. 
American  representatives  bombarded  with 
protests. 

Berne,  Nov.  1. — "Space  is  lacking  to 
give  a  complete  report  of  the  agitation 
made  in  Switzerland  for  Sacco  and  Van- 
zetti," reports  II  Rieveglio.  Protests  were 
sent  to  the  American  Legation  by  600  mem- 
bers of  the  Workingmen's  Union  at  the 
first  congress  here. 

Moscow,  Nov.  1. — Swiss  newspapers 
reported  street  demonstrations  in  Moscow 
for  Sacco  and  Vanzetti.  Agitators  dis- 
tributed literature  upon  the  streets.  The 
Third  Internationale  in  Moscow  is  now 
behind  the  world-wide  demonstrations 
through  its  organizations  in  various  coun- 
tries. 

This  is  the  list  of  cities  thus  far  available. 
Minor  protests  iD  other  parts  of  the  globe 
are  not  included.  In  each  city  mentioned 
the  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  case  was  not  merely 
an  incident  it  was  a  vital  issue.  In  each 
city   mentioned   American   representatives 

v.  en    harassed,  America  denounced. 

A  postscript  t<>  the  list  given  above  is 
contained  in  a  dispatch  from  Washington 
dated  November  '-><>,  vhich  runs: 

.John      \V.      Dye,      American     consul     at 

Juarez,  has  been  threatened  with  death  if 
the  United  states  Governmenl  permits  the 
execution  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  according 


to    a    cablegram    received    at    the    State 
Department  to-day. 

A  letter  warning  him  was  forwarded  by 
Dye  to  the  Department.  It  was  signed 
"Committee  for  the  Syndicate  of  Truck- 
men, Port  of  Vera  Cruz." 

Even  such  liberal,  if  not  radical,  Amer- 
can  Aveeklies  as  The  Nation  and  The  New 
Republic,  deplore  the  "direct  action"  of 
the  Communists.  "Bomb  throwing  in 
Paris  is  likely  only  to  bring  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  nearer  to  the  electric  chair," 
says  The  Nation,  which  believes  that  "in 
a  larger  sense  it  is  not  so  much  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  as  American  justice  which  is  on 
trial.  One  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago 
French  mobs  hailed  America  as  the  seat  of 
liberty;  to-day  they  call  us  the  center  of 
capitalism's  worst  tyranny."  The  New 
Republic  observes  that  "The  men  were  con- 
victed of  a  private  crime  on  what  seems  to 
have  been  insufficient  evidence.  The 
chance  of  saving  them  from  execution  de- 
pends largely  on  arousing  public  opinion 
on  their  behalf."  Nevertheless,  concludes 
the  editor, 

The  American  public  is  jealous  of  foreign 
interference  and  sensitive  on  the  subject  of 
social  crime.  Once  convinced  that  these 
men  are  dangerous  to  society,  and  that  they 
are  for  that  reason  the  object  of  inter- 
vention by  foreign  radical  forces,  public 
opinion  is  too  likely  to  react  strongly 
against  them,  to  hold , that  .whether  guilty  , 
or  not  they  should  be  handled  as  enemies  of 
the  social  order  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
national  prestige  to  hang  them.  The 
lesson  of  the  Chicago  anarchists'  case  is 
obvious. 

A  rather  more  general,  and  more  con- 
servative, view  is  taken  by  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  Under  the  headline  of  "Fictitious 
Martyrs  to  a  Futile  Cause,"  it  observes: 

It  will  not  be  surprizing  if  the  disorder^ 
demonstrations  in  Europe  in  behalf  of  the 
two  Italian  Communists  found  guilty  of 
murder  by  a  Massachusetts  jury  are  re- 
peated in  American  cities.  Such  is  said  to 
be  the  program  of  American  Radicals. 
They  have  a  peiiect  right,  of  course,  to 
protest  against  what  they  believe  to  be 
injustice.  The  wisdom  of  doing  so  is  more 
open  to  question.  The  likehood  that 
violent  language  will  be  used,  leading, 
perhaps,  to  violent  acts,  is  giving  the  police 
of  Boston,  which  appears  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  •agitation,  some  concern. 
They  fear  lest  bombs  may  form  a  part  of 
the  argument. 

The  case  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  of  com- 
paratively little  importance  in  itself,  has 
become,  as  it  were  by  chance,  a  rallying 
point  for  the  forces  of  revolution.  The 
issue  which  they  have  thus  raised  is  a  false 
one.  The  two  men  were  fairly  tried. 
Whether  lhe\  were  fairly  convicted  may 
be  doubtful.  There  is  a  conflict  of  evidence 
as  to  their  identity  with  two  men  who 
undeniably  committed  highway  robbery 
and  murder.  It  is  said  that  both  have  com- 
plete alibis.  The  jury  that  convicted  them 
were  obviously  not  convinced  of  this 
tho  possibly  they  should  have  been. 

Object  ion  is  also  taken  to  the  judge's 
Charge,  which  is  described  as  prejudiced 
and  partial.  For  this  accusation  there 
appears  to  be  no  sufficient  ground. 

If  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  are  indeed  inno- 
cent, they  have  nothing  to  fear,  nor  is  all 
this    outcry    against     the    Massachusetts 
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Waltham  Colonial  A 

Extremely  thin 

at  no  sacrifice 
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Maximus  Movement 

2i  Jewels 

Riverside  Movement 

1 9  Jewels 
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Waltham  Convertible  Ladies'  Wnst  Watch 

J/o  size  with  patent  disappearing  eye  incase 

15  Jewel  movement  ?jo 

7  Jewel  movement  £22. 50 


Waltham  7 1 '3  Ligne  Ladies'  Ribbon  Watch 

Movement  smallet  than  a  dime  in  diameter 

£250  and  up.  Accordme  to  the  case 
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For  Sixty- Seven  Years 
The  Christmas  Gift  of  Gifts 


FOR  sixty-seven  years 
the  Waltham  Watch 
has  been  the  American 
gift  of  gifts. 

Year  after  year  it  has 
proved  its  lasting  merit. 
Its  "works"  contain  the 
highest  watch-making 
achievements  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  watch  move- 
ment like  it.  It  has  demon- 
strated its  unchallenged 
leadership  in  international 
competition. 

The  Waltham  Watch  is  the 
family  watch  of  our  be- 
loved country.  It  has  trans- 
lated its  service  from  par- 
ents to  children's  children. 
In  thousands  of  instances 
it  is  the*  most  prized  per- 
sonal possession. 


Waltham  accuracy  is  world 
famed. 

Every  Waltham  Watch  is 
backed  by  Waltham  in- 
tegrity. It  is  the  world's 
standard  of  watch  values. 

What  more  worthy  gift  for 
Christmas!  What  gift  more 
lasting!  There  is  a  Wal- 
tham Watch  for  every 
pocket-book.  Make  one  of 
these  dependable,  beauti- 
ful Waltham  time-keepers 
your  Christmas  Gift  of 
Gifts. 

Your  jeweler  can  supply 
the  Waltham  Watch  that 
you  desire.  If  it  is  not  in 
stock,  write  us,  and  we  will 
see  that  he  obtains  it  im- 
mediately. 


Write  for  a  valuable  booklet  that  is  a  liberal  "  Watch"  education.  Sent 
free  upon  request.  The  Waltham  Watch  Company,  Waltham,  Mass. 

WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER  TIME 

Where  you  see  this  sign  they  sell  Waltham  Watches 
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Dispose   of  Your   Christmas  Worries  Now 

Make  It  a  Christmas  Gift  De  Luxe 

WARD'S  PARADISE 
FRUIT  CAKE 

Here  is  Christmas  joy  for  everybody,  for  guests  at  your  holiday  feast,  for 
your  friends  and  relatives  at  a  distance — for  your  family. 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year  and  on  that  joyous  occasion  "  WARD'S," 
the  world's  greatest  bakers,  make  Paradise  Fruit  Cake — the  last  word  in  the 
art  of  cake  making. 

Only  the  highest  grade  materials  are  used  in 
making  Ward's  Paradise  Fruit  Cake.  Luscious 
cherries  imported  from  France,  Hawaiian  pine- 
apples, choicest  nuts  of  every  kind,  raisins,  butter, 
eees.  sugar,  milk  and  flour — all  perfectly  blended 
and  baked  into  the  most  delicious  cake  you  ever 
tasted. 

This  masterpiece  of  cake  making  is  put  up  a« 
befits  such  a  treasure.  It  is  wrapped  in  glassine 
paper,  and  packed  in  an  exquisitely  decorated 
metal  box.  lined  with  lace  paper  and  doily.  Keeps 
indefinitely. 


Nothing  to  equal  it  for  the  Christmas  dinner  and 
an  ideal  gift  for  an  individual  or  family.  Better 
than  candy  for  the  women  folks  and  more  appre- 
ciated by  men  than  cigars. 

Net  weight  5  lbs.  Measures  more  than  10  inches 
in  diameter.  Price  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
55.00.  Elsewhere  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
•SI  additional.  At  your  dealer's  or  sent,  parcel 
post  or  express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  check  or 
post-office  money  order.  Send  your  orders  to  our 
New  York  office  or,  if  more  convenient,  to  our 
nearest  bakery. 


Over   ioo.ooo  Sold  Last  Year — They  Must  Be  Good 


WARD 


Address  Dept. 

BAKING 


•A" 


COMPANY 


New  York.  N.Y.     Newark.  N.  J.      Boston,  Mass.  Chicago,  111.        Baltimore.  Md 

Brooklyn.  X.  Y.      Pittsburgh.  Pa.    Providence.  R.  I.     Cleveland,  O.    Columbus,  O. 


TO  him  who  has :  there  is 
no  better  appreciation 
than  to  give  to  him  who  wears 
Shawknit,  that  which  has 
already  met  the  requirements 
of  his  good  taste. 

To  others,  the  gift  will  prove 
a  pleasing  introduction. 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO 

JJovvell.'Jtta  ss. 
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HOSIERY  cyorMEN 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


courts  essential  to  their  protection.  An 
appeal  for  a  new  trial  is  pending,  and  if 
that  is  denied  the  case  will  probably  go  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Furthermore,  a  large  sum  of  money  has 
been  raised  for  then-  defense  and  able 
counsel  have  been  provided. 


"EDUCATIONAL"  PRISON  LIFE  UNDER 
THE  SOVIETS 

FRONT  of  the  bitterest  sort  is  found,  by  a 
A  recent  well-equipped  investigator  from 
Czecho-Slovakia,  in  the  Bolshevik  boast 
that  they  were  going  to  turn  their  prisons 
into  "educational  institutions,"  from  which 
the  prisoners  would  emerge  "not  criminals 
as  from  bourgeois  prisons,  but  well-edu- 
cated citizens.-'  Prison  life  in  Russia,  this 
investigator  found,  had  become  immensely 
more  common,  if  not  more  popular,  but  the 
"educational  features"  were  not  so  appar- 
ent. Anything  or  nothing,  he  testified, 
may  result  in  prison  terms.  The  investiga- 
tor is  I.  Ochakovsky,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Yolia  Rossii,  a  Russian  daily  published 
in  Prague.  He  went  to  Soviet  Russia  to 
inquire  into  conditions  at  first  hand,  enjoy- 
ing an  advantage  over  most  investigators 
in  his  knowledge  of  Russia  and  the  Rus- 
sians. He  traveled  extensively,  for  the 
most  part  on  foot,  worked  in  factories,  and 
also  had  occasion  to  spend  some  time  in 
prisons.  A  translation  of  his  description 
of  this  last  investigation  runs: 


At  the  present  time,  even  in  small  towns, 
the  "educational  institutions"  occupy 
several  private  houses.  The  old  prisons 
are  not  destroyed,  but  siinpty  overcrowded. 
The  new  "homes"  usually  are  on  the  main 
street  of  the  city  or  town,  probably  to  im- 
press everybody  with  the  fact  that  the 
people's  commissars  are  doing  much  for  edu- 
cation, the  need  for  which  is  so  great  in 
Russia.  In  the  city  of  Proskuroff  the  prison 
is  in  an  immense  building.  Inside  the  big 
and  badly  neglected  court,  where ,  heaps 
of  refuse  and  garbage  are  seen,  there 
ar»'  two  houses  with  iron  bars  sur- 
rounded with  barbed  wire,  in  front  of 
which  Red  Army  guards  stand  with  rifles 
in  their  hands. 

When  one  enters  the  duty  damp  struc- 
ture, oue  finds  himself  in  a  large  room, 
which  could  accommodate  at  most  thirty 
people,  and  an  extraordinary  sight  greets 
the  eye.  About  eighty  people,  women  and 
men  are  sitting  on  the  floor  closely  pressed 
together.  Their  faces  are  gaunt,  pale  and 
dirty.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  dressed  in 
rag3.  The  men  are  naked  to  the  waisl. 
All  are  earnestly  engaged  in  doing  some- 
thing. This  occupation  is  called  "recon- 
naissance" by  the  inmates. 

When  the  guard  opens  the  door  to  admit 
a  new  prisoner,  the  odor  almost  knocks 
him  off  his  feet.  As  soon  as  he  steps  0V6T 
the  threshold,  all  inmates  raise  their  heads 
and  greet  him  with  a  wretched  smile  on 
their  yellow  laces:  "Come  in.  comrade, 
make  yourself  at  home.  If  you  have  not 
got  'them'  yet.  they  are  sure  to  come." 

The  guard  slight ly  pushes  in  the  puzzled 
newcomer  and  hangs  the  door  shut  alter 
him.      I    do   not   know   how   that   affected 
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others,  but  I  shiver  even  now.  recalling 
that  moment  in  the  detention  house.  I 
stood,  looked  around  myself,  unable  to 
make  up  my  mind  to  join  the  prisoners. 
Tn  a  corner  I  noticed  a  priest  with  long 
hair,  without  a  shirt,  who  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  destroying  a  certain  species  of 
insect.  Not  far  from  him  sat  a  lady  of 
eultured  appearance  engaged  in  the  same 
task.  Site  was  a  public  school  teacher,  an 
intelligent  and  well-educated  woman. 
When  some  time  earlier  she  came  to  the 
( Iheka  to  change  her  Ukrainian  passport, 
issued  by  Petlura's  agents,  for  a  Soviet 
document,  she  was  detained  for  "a  couple 
of  minutes"  (all  are  detained  for  "a 
couple  of  minutes"),  and  several  days  later 
she  was  told  that  she  was  charged  with 
counter-revolution,  espionage  and  ban- 
ditry. 

Further  in  the  corner  sat  a  peasant  wo- 
man from  Volhynia  and  near  her  a  lad  of 
about  eighteen,  her  son.  Following  the 
example  of  the  men,  the  old  woman  took 
off  her  shirt,  and  also  engaged  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  vermin.  On  the  other  win- 
dow sill  sat  a  man  of  imposing  appearance, 
with  an  extremely  kindly  face,  and  next  to 
him  a  tall  and  broad-shouldered  old  man. 
clean  shaven  but  with  gray  hair  on  his 
head.  The  former  was  the  principal  of  the 
Polish  high  school  in  Proskuroff  and  the 
latter  a  former  Polish  landowner  who  had  a 
model  estate  near  Proskuroff,  which  now 
was  completely  destroyed. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  Yankel 
Yankelevich,  a  former  military  tailor.  .  .  . 
He  had  just  been  locked  up,  and  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  settle  anywhere, 
being  afraid  to  let  the  vermin  into  his  half- 
torn  fur  coat.  Suddenly  he  noticed  the 
principal  of  the  high  school,  for  whom  he 
used  to  make  uniforms.  He  made  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  the  principal  and  ex- 
elaimed:  "Thank  God,  you  are  here.  .  .  . 
Now  I  feel  a  little  better,  because  I  see 
there  are  decent  people  here.  I  thought 
1  was  put  in  the  same  cell  with  bandits." 

The  principal  smiled  and  shook  the  hand 
of  his  old  acquaintance.  "Why  were  you 
imprisoned?"  he  asked. 

"Why  was  I  imprisoned?  Just  so,  just 
for  nothing.  All  these  months  I  have  been 
embroidering  stars  for  Red  Army  com- 
manders. The  chairman  of  the  Special 
Section  comes  to  me  and  says:  'Yankel, 
make  me  a  star  for  to-morrow  without  fail.' 
•  I  can  not,'  1  say  to  him,  '  I  have  much  work 
for  to-morrow.'  He  got  awful  mad  and 
began  to  shout:  'If  you  don't  make  it,  I'll 
arrest  you,  I'll  have  you  shot,  that's 
sabotage.9  And,  my  Clod,  what  a  scandal 
he  made!  But  I  didn't  get  frightened  and 
didn't  make  the  star,  because  1  couldn't. 
And  I  had  no  material.  And  what  do  you 
think?  On  the  next  day  I  got  an  order  to 
go  to  Zhmerinka:  to  get  material  there.  I 
got  a  pass,  which  was  entered  in  about  a 
hundred  books,  and  went  to  the  station. 
Suddenly  I  was  arrested  there  by  order  .  .  . 
whose  order,  do  you  think?  By  order  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Special  Section,  and  I 
am  charged  with  attempt  to  travel  on  a 
false  pass.  How  do  you  like  that?  And, 
I  had  with  me  about  two  hundred  small 
stones  for  self-igniters  which  1  wanted  to 
exchange  for  something  in  Zhmerinka.  so  I 
am  charged  with  profiteering.  Then  when 
searching  my  house  they  found  two  pairs  of 
old  officer's  shoulder  straps,  which  I  cut  up 
in  order  to  make  new  stars,  so  I  am  charged 
with  being  a  Monarchist,  and  they  threaten 
to  shoot  me.  And  I  have,  you  know,  -ix 
children,  and  the  seventh  one  will  soon 
come.  There  is  no  money  al  home,  upon 
my  honest  word,  not  a  copeck.  And  what 
will  my  poor  wife  do  without  me?" 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry  of  Quality 

Mail  Inquires  Given  Prompt  Attention 

Fifth  Avenue  & 37- Street 
New  York 


The  Hampton — Style  M-80 


THE  man  who  wears  The  Florsheim 
Shoe  is  reluctant  to  try  any  other  at 
any  price,  so  well  pleased  is  he  with  the 
fine  style  and  long  wear  of  Florsheims. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe — $10  and  $12 

Photographic  Booklet  "Styles  of  the  Times"  on  request 
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ABINGDON 


The  True  Gift 
of  Value 

AMONG  the  book-offerings  of 
„  today,  there  are  none  of, such 
consistent  excellence  as  Abingdon 
Books.  "Treasures  of  the  mind" 
and  "Unfailing  sources  of  inspira- 
tion" many  have  called  them.  "In 
keeping  with  the  profounder  mean- 
ing of  Christmas"  others  have 
written. 

It  is  but  natural  then  that  people, 
who  weigh  value  not  by  the  dollar 
but  rather  by  its  capacity  for  giving 
happiness,  should  find  in  Abingdon 
Books  the  True  Gift  of  Value. 

UNITED  STATES  CITIZENSHIP 

By  George  Preston  Mains 

The  author,  a  careful  student  of  the  signs  of 
the  times  and  a  skillful  interpreter  of  them,  dis- 
cuses "fundamentally  and  informingly  some  of 
the  larger  relations  of  the  citizen  to  his  govern- 
ment,'' with  due  emphasis  upon  'the  supreme 
need  and  imperative  importance  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  loyal  suffrage." 

Net,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

SOCIAL  REBUILDERS 

Mendenhall  Lectures,  Seventh  Series,  DePauw 
University,   1921 
By  Charles  Reynolds  Brown 
These  Ave  lectures  by  the  dean  of  the  Divinity 
School  of  Vale  University  are  a  study  in  recon- 
struction with  certain  ancient  leaders  of  biblical 
history  as  the  outstanding  figures,  and  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  the  world,  as  an  aftermath   of 
the  war,  as  the  chief  point  of  application. 
Net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

THE  UNTRIED  CIVILIZATION 

By  J.   W.  Frazer 

This  is  a  scholarly  study  of  the  principles  of 
Christianity  in  their  relation  to  the  demands  of 
modern  civilization.  With  a  confident  convic- 
tion in  the  vitality  of  these  principles  and  their 
adaptability  to  world  conditions,  the  author 
pleads  for  an  honest  application  of  them  to  the 
practical  affairs  of  every-day  life  in  all  their 
relationships,  having  the  assurance  that  through 
such  application  we  shall  arrive  at  a  happy  and 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  complicated  prob- 
lems of  modern  civilization. 

Net,  SI. 00,  postpaid. 

CROSS-LOTS 

And  Other  Essays 

By  George  Clarke  reck 

From  cover  to  cover  are  drollery  and  gentle 

irony,    flashing    scimctar-like    strokes    of    truth, 

with    a    pervasive    sympathy.      Sometimes    the 

author  will  remind  you  of  Mark  Twain;   again 

of  Emerson;   still  more  frequently  of   Boreham. 

Mot    times,    however,   he   will    remind   you   of 

him-clf,   who  is  still   the  preacher,  but,   in   this 

volume,    a  preacher-on-holiday. 

Net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

THE  UNCOMMON  COMMONPLACE 
By  Bishop  William  A.  Quayle 

Here  we  have,  out  of  the  throbbing  heart  of 
tin  amazing  man,  a  group  of  essays  that  go  to 
the  very  soul  of  things  human,  a  gathering  of 
po  m  ,  that  he  calls  "A  bunch  of  wild  flowers," 
and  a  sheaf  of  tender  tributes  to  "Some  Friends 
of  Mine  in  Paradise,"  and  after  that  'The 
Story  of   Margaret." 

Net,  S2.00,  postpaid. 

LINCOLN  AND  PROHIBITION 

By  Charles   T.   White 

That  Lincoln  was  committed  to  the  move- 
ment to  rid  the  land  of  the  curse  of  strong  drink 
i,  proved  abundantly  by  the  evidence  accumu- 
lated by  Mr.  White  and  based  upon  documents 
whose  genuineness  cannot  be  challenged  success- 
fully.    Illustrated. 

Net,  $2.00,  postpaid. 
(I'rices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice) 


THE   AMINGDON  PRESS 
NEW   YORK  CINCINNATI 


JOHN  DANIEL,  CIVILIZED  GORILLA 


IFE  in  a  jungle  in  the  French  Gaboon 
-*- '  country  may  differ  slightly  from  the 
ways  of  an  English  household,  but  that  did 
not  especially  trouble  "Johnny  Gorilla," 
as  his  intimate  friends  called  him.  He  did 
not  find  eating  at  table  disconcerting;  on 
the  contrary,  his  table  manners  were  really 
very  good.  And  as  for  sleeping  in  a  bed, 
he  soon  found  it  was  rather  a  lark  to  stand 
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HE   WAS   FOND   OF   CHILDREN. 

This  three-year-old  girl  was  a  frequent  ^-isitor 
and  beloved  playmate. 


on  the  top  rail  of  the  bed  and  jump  on  the 
springs,  head  over  heels,  like  a  mischievous 
boy.  Of  course  he  did  not  arrive  at  this 
advanced  stage  of  sophistication  all  in  a 
moment.  He  had  to  be  "brought  up."  like 
any  other  child.  His  civilized  life  began 
when  he  was  captured,  very  young,  and 
brought  to  Havre  by  a  French  ship  captain. 
The  friends  who  adopted  him  saw  him  first 
entertaining  the  crowds  in  the  zoo  of  an 
English  department  store,  toward  the  end 
of  1918.  Major  Rupert  Penny,  who  was 
interested  in  primates,  bought  the  gorilla, 
with  the  idea  of  seeing  how  much  mentality 
could  be  developed  in  this  member  of  the 
bighesl  ape  family.  So  John  came  to  live 
with  his  owner's  family  in  London,  and  the 
story  of  his  domestic  life  and  his  quaint 
habits  is  told  by  a  member  of  the  house- 
hold, Alyse  Cunningham,  in  the  Zoological 
Society  Bulletin  (New  York): 

We  com  cited  a   small   room   into  a  Cage 

for  him,  separated  from  another  room  by 

bars,  so  thai  he  Could  sec  and  be  near  to 
people  all  da\  .  The  Cage  was  healed  l>\  an 
electric   radiator.      One   of   the    windows  of 

the  cage  we  had  taken  out,  and  the  space 
was  covered    with   several    thicknesses  of 

muslin,    to    allow    fresh    air    to    l>e    filtered 

through. 
We  soon  found  it  was  impossible  to  lea \ e 

him    alone    at    night,    hecause    he    shrieked 


every  night,  and  nearly  all  night,  from  lone- 
liness and  fear!  This  we  found  he  had  done 
in  the  store  before  coming  to  us.  He  always 
began  to  cry  directly  he  saw  the  assistants 
putting  things  away  for  the  night.  We 
found  that  this  loneliness  at  night  was  trying 
on  his  health  and  appetite,  besides  which, 
we  were  afraid  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood Avould  complain.  As  soon  as  possible 
my  nephew  had  his  bed  made  up  every 
night  in  the  room  adjoining  the  cage,  with 
the  result  that  John  was  quite  happy,  and 
at  once  began  to  grow  and  put  on  weight. 

By  this  time  I  was  getting  to  like  John, 
.and  to  take  a  great  interest  in  him.  I  fed 
him.  washed  his  hands,  face  and  feet  twice 
a  day,  and  brushed  and  combed  his  hair — 
which  he  would  try  and  do  himself  when- 
ever he  got  hold  of  the  brush  or  comb.  He 
soon  got  to  like  all  this.  My  next  idea  was 
to  teach  him  to  be  strictly  clean  in  his 
habits.  This  training  occupied  quite  six 
weeks. 

John's  appetite  seemed  to  tire  of  foods 
very  quickly.  The  only  thing  he  stuck  to 
was  milk,  which  he  always  liked  best  when 
warmed.  We  began  by  giving  him  a  quart 
a  day,  raising  to  three  and  a  half  quarts  a 
day.  I  found  that  he  preferred  to  choose 
his  own  food,  so  I  used  to  place  for  him 
several  kinds,  such  as  bananas,  oranges, 
apples,  grapes,  raisins,  currants,  dates  and 
any  small  fruit  in  season,  such  as  raspber- 
ries or  strawberries,  all  of  which  he  espe- 
cially liked  to  have  warmed.  These  dis- 
plays I  placed  on  a  high  shelf  in  the  kitchen, 
where  he  could  get  them  with  difficulty. 
I  think  that  he  thought  himself  very  clever 
when  he  stole  anything.     He  never  would 
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A    HIT  COY,  PEKII  M*s,    HIT  HAPPY. 

When  lie  was  taken  from  Miss  Cunningham 
to  live  among  strangers,  the  gorilla  died. 

eat   anything   stale.      He    was   extremely 

fond  of  jelly,  especially  fresh  lemon  jelly, 
which  was  often  made  for  hint,  but  he  never 
would  touch  if  after  the  second  day. 

Oranges  or  apples,  or  any  fruit  thai  had 
Keen  cut  he  would  never  eat  after  a  few 
hours.      lie   loved  roses,   to  eat,   more   than 

anything!    The  more  beautiful  thej   were 

the  more  he  liked  them,  but  he  never  would 
e.il  faded  roses.    As  a  consequence  I  hardly 
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For  children   under  6: 

The   Real   Mother   Goose.     Illustrated   by 

Blanche   Fisher  Wright 
Peter   Palter  Book.    Jackson 
The  Kinderkins.    Fox 
The  Runaway  Toys.  Sturges 
The  Story  Teller's  Book.  O'GradyThroop 
Dotty  Dolly's  Tea  Party.     Wheeler 

For  children  from  6  to  10: 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.     Illustrated  by 
Ruth  M.  Halloek 

Aesop  for  Children.    Illustrated  by 
Milo  Winter 

Andersen's    Fairy    Tales.     Illustrated    by 
Milo  Winter 

Once    Upon    a   Time — A    Book    of    Old- 
Time  Fairy  Tales.    Illustrated  by 
Margaret  Evans  Price 

For  children  from  10  to  12: 

Alice's   Adventures   in  Wonderland.  Illus- 
trated by  Milo  Winter 

Arabian  Nights.    Illustrated  by 
Milo  Winter 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.    Illustrated  by 
Hope  Dunlap 

For  boys  and  girls  from  12  to  14: 

A  Wonder  Book.    Illustrated  by 

M'uo  Winter 
Kidnapped.     Illustrated  by  Milo  Winter 
Kipling's  Boy  Stories.    Illustrated  by 

J.  Allen  St.  John 
Heidi.    Illustrated  by 

Magincl  Wright  Enrieht 

Give    the    Kiddies    "CHILD     LIFE" 

The  new  Rand  McXally  magazine  for 
children— "CHILD  LIFE"— i<  an  Meal 
Christmas  gift  for  the  little  ones. 
The  best  artists  and  writers  for  children 
appear  each  month  in  "CHILD  LIFE." 
The  children  will  enjoy  it;  parents  will 
prize  it.    Send  for  a  sample  copy. 


The  Open  Door  _ 

to  the  Fairyland  of  Dreams 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  OF 
BOOKS    FOR    CHILDREN 


Memories-  of  boyhood  and  girlhood 
days  are  rose-tinted  with  recollections 
of  precious  hours  ''when  Daddy  read." 
and  later  of  that  joyful  day  when  the 
magic  story  unfolded  itself  before  our 
own  enlightened  eyes. 

Mother  Goose  and  Cinderella,  and 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  and  King 
Arthur  and  His  Knights,  and  Ivanhoe 
and  Robinson  Crusoe — these  were  not 
make-believe  characters  in  the  Fairy- 
land of  Dreams.     They  lived! 

And  today  they  still  live  in  picture 
and  in  story  in  Rand  McNally  Books 
for  little  tots  and  older  boys  and  girls. 
Rand  MQNally  is  not  only  the 
world's  largest  maker  of  maps,  atlases 
and  map  systems  but  it  is  also  the  largest 


publisher   of    the    best   juvenile   books. 

More  than  500,000  copies  of  just  one 
Raxd  MQNally  book—  The  Real 
Mother  Goose — have  already  been  sold. 
Practically  every  one  of  the  many  other 
Raxd  MCXai.lv  juvenile  books  has 
run  into  three,  four,  or  five  editions. 

In  addition  to  the  best  content  and 
finest  workmanship  there  are  three  other 
reasons  for  the  ever-increasing  popu- 
larity of  Rand  MQNally  books:  (1) 
clear,  readable  type;  (2)  illustrations 
by  such  famous  artists  as  Milo  Winter. 
Hope  Dunlap.  Ruth  Halloek,  Maginel 
Wright  Enright,  Blanche  Fisher 
Wright,  Margaret  Evans  Price;  (3) 
clean,  wholesome  text  that  educates  and 
inspires  the  youthful  mind. 


Rand  Mc "NaU-Y  Books  are  for  sate  in  all  shops  -where  books  are  sold. 

Rand  MCNally  &  Company — Headquarters  for  Juvenile  Books 
536  S.   Clark  Street,  Chicago 


dAsh  for  the  RAND  M9  NALLY  Sditwn 
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Illustrated 

Hand-rubbed  mahogany  finish  clock 
for  desk  or  dresser.  Dependable  thirty 
hour  movement.  Height  5  inches  and 
width  8  inches. 


I\'ew  thin  model;  thirty  hour  contin- 
uous alarm.  Height  6%  inches,  -with 
artistic  radium  hands  and  dial. 


Hand-rubbed  mahogany  finish  clock 
for  desk  or  dresser.  Dependable  thirty 
hour  movement.  Height  5  inches  and 
uidth  8  inches. 


Rich  mahogany  finish,  hand  rubbed 
clock,  with  eight  day  pendulum  type 
movement  and  Normandy  chimes. 
Height  10  inches  and  width  20  inches. 


EYES  sparkle  with  a  glow  of  glad- 
ness when  the  mystery  of  a 
tantalizing  package  resolves  itself 
into  the  pleasant  face  and  faithful 
hands  of  a  Gilbert  Clock  for  the 
mantel  or  dressing  table.  Year  in 
and  year  out  it  will  faithfully  and 
truly  tell  the  hours.  No  gift  can 
bring  more  instant  pleasure,  or  more 
lasting  satisfaction. 

For  more  than  a  century  this  com- 
pany has  been  making  clocks  at 
Winsted — clocks  both  silent  and  with 
voices.  There  are  many  Gilbert 
Clocks  to  choose  from — clocks  with 
plain  or  radium  dials,  Cathedral 
gongs,  Normandy  chimes,  and  busi- 
nesslike alarm  clocks. 

All  are  worthy  products  of  a  group  of 
people  who  have  been  clock  makers 
for  generations. 

William  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 

Winsted,  Conn. 

"Makers  of  good  clocks  since  1807" 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


ever  was  able  to  have  roses  in  the  vases. 
Be  also  liked  nibbling  twigs,  and  to  eat  the 
green  buds  of  trees. 

When  he  first  came  to  us,  I  found  that 
nuts  gave  hini  dreadful  spells  of  indigestion, 
for  after  eating  them  he  would  lie  down  on 
the  floor  and  groan.  As  he  grew  older  he 
became  very  fond  of  peanuts  baked  in  the 
oven,  and  they  seemed  to  agree  with  him 
very  well.  He  never  cared  very  much  for 
nuts  of  any  other  kind,  except  walnuts. 
With  coconuts  he  was  very  funny.  He 
knew  that  they  had  to  be  broken,  and  he 
would  try  and  break  them  on  the  floor. 
When  he  found  he  couldn't  manage  that, 
he  would  bring  the  big  nut  to  one  of  us  and 
try  to  make  us  understand  what  he  wished. 
If  we  gave  him  a  hammer  he  would  try  to 
use  it  on  the  nut,  and  on  not  being  able  to 
manage  that,  he  always  gave  back  to  us 
both  the  hammer  and  the  coconut.  He 
knew  what  hammers  and  chisels  were  for, 
but  for  obvious  reasons  we  never  encour- 
aged him  in  anything  to  do  in  the  line  of 
carpentry. 

John  loved  to  have  people  come  to  see 
him  in  his  home,  says  Miss  Cunningham, 
and  when  they  came  he  would  show  off  like 
a  child.  He  would  take  them  by  the  hand 
and  lead  them  round"  and  round  the 
room.  If  he  saw  that  his  visitors  were 
at  all  nervous  about  him,  he  would  run 
past  them  and  give  them  a  smack  on  the 
leg,  and,  she  says,  you  could  see  him  grin 
as  he  did  so.  His  misehievousness  took 
various  diverting  forms,  she  continues: 

A  game  he  was  very  fond  of  was  to  pre- 
tend that  he  was  blind,  shutting  his  eyes 
very  tightly  and  running  about  the  room 
knocking  against  tables  and  chairs.  He 
loved  to  take  everything  out  of  a  waste  paper 
basket  and  strew  the  contents  all  over  the 
room,  after  which  he  would  always  pick  up 
every  thing  and  put  it  all  back  when  told  to, 
but  looking  very  bored  all  the  while.  If  the 
hasket  was  very  full  he  would  push  it  all 
down  Aery  carefully  to  make  room  for  more. 
He  would  always  put  things  back  when  told 
to  do  so,  such  as  books  from  a  book-shelf,  or 
things  from  a. table. 

I  lis  table  manners  were  really  very  good. 
He  always  sat  at  the  table,  and  whenever  a 
meal  was  ready,  would  pull  his  own  chair 
up  to  his  place.  He  did  not  care  to  eat  a 
great  quantity,  but  he  especially  liked  to 
drink  water  out  of  a  tumbler.  I  always 
gave  him  some  butter  with  his  breakfast, 
hut  he  seldom  liked  bread.  Sometimes  he 
would  take  a  whole  crust  or  round  of  toast 
when  you  least  expected  him  to  and  eat  it 
all.  He  always  took  afternoon  tea — of 
which  be  was  very  fond-  and  a  thin  piece 
of  bread  with  plenty  of  jam;  and  he  always 
liked  coffee  after  dinner.  He  was  the  leasl 
greedy  of  all  the  animals  I  ever  have  seen. 
He  never  would  snatch  anything,  and  al- 
ways ate  very  slowly,  lb-  always  drank  a 
lot  of  water,  which  he  would  get  himself 
w  hciu\  er  he  wanted  it.  b.v  turning  on  a  tap. 
Strange  to  say  he  always  turned  off  the 
water  when   he  had   finished  drinking,      lie 

seemed  to  thrive  on  water,  and  this  never 

prevented   his  taking  his  milk  as  well. 

John  seemed  to  think  that  every  one  was 
delighted  to  see  him,  and  he  used  to  throw 
up  the  window  whenever  he  was  permitted. 
II'  he  found  the  sash  locked  he  would  un- 
fasten   it.  and  when   a    Wig  crowd   collected 
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outside  he  would  clap  his  chest  and 
hands.    He  was  especially  fond  of  childn 
and  would  always  put  out  his  hand  in 
appealing  fashion  and  grunt  with  pleasu, 
When  told  to  do  so,  he  would  always  co 
in,  shut  the  window  and  lock  it. 

He  was  especially  fond  of  my  little  nie 
three  years  old,  who  used  to  come  with  ] 
mother  to  stay.  John  and  she  used  to  pi 
together  for  hours,  and  he  seemed  to  und 
stand  what  she  wanted  him  to  do.  If  i 
ever  cried,  and  her  mother  would  go  a 
pick  her  up,  John  would  always  try  a 
nip  the  mother  or  give  her  a  smack  with  1 
full  weight  of  his  hands,  evidently  think 
that  she  was  the  cause  of  the  child's  tear 

Some  of  the  things  John  did  were 
clever  as  to  be  almost  incredible.  r 
writer  cites  two  cases  in  particular: 

One  day  we  were  going  out,  for  whic 
was  sitting  ready  drest,  when  John  wis 
to  sit  on  my  lap.  My  sister.  ZNlrs.  Per 
said : 

"Don't  let  him,  he  will  spoil  your  dre 

As  my  dress  happened  to  be  a  light  or 
pushed  him  away,  and  said,  "No."  H 
once  lay  on  the  floor  and  cried  just  lil 
child  for  about  a  minute.  Then  he  r 
looked  round  the  room,  found  a  newspa 
went  and  picked  it  up,  spread  it  on  nvy 
and  climbed  up.  This  was  quite  the  c 
erest  thing  I  ever  saw  him  do.  Even  tl 
who  saw  it  said  they  would  not  have 
lieved  it  had  they  not  seen  it  themselve: 

Another  clever  thing  John  did,  al 
I  suspect  this  was  due  more  to  inst 
than  downright  cleverness.  A  piece 
filet  beefsteak  had  just  come  from 
butcher.  In  as  much  as  occasionally  I  g 
him  a  small  mouthful  of  raw  beef,  a  sr 
piece  of  the  coarser  part  of  the  steak 
cut  off,  and  I  gave  it  to  him.  He  tastec 
then  gravely  handed  it  back  to  me.  Tl 
he  took  my  hand  and  put  it  on  the  fi 
part  of  the  meat.  From  that  I  cut  ol 
tiny  piece,  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  ate 
When  my  nephew  came  home,  he  would 
believe  it,  so  1  tried  it  again,  with  the  sa 
result,  except  that  then  he  did  not  e\ 
attempt  to  eat  the  coarser  meat. 

He  always  went  to  bed  at  eight  o'ck 
in  his  little  room  adjoining  Major  Penn> 
He  had  a  spring  bed,  with  blankets,  a 
he  would  get  out  in  the  night  by  hims( 
go  back  to  bed  and  pidl  the  blankets  o\ 
himself  quite  neatly.  He  was  never  taug 
any  tricks,  says  the  writer: 

He  simply  acquired  knowledge  himse 
We  took  him  by  train  to  our  cottage  in  t 
country,  as  an  ordinary  passenger,  witho 
even  a  chain  round  his  neck.  We  found  1 
did  not  like  fields  or  open  country,  but  1 
was  very  happy  in  a  garden  or  in  wood 

We  made  one  very  great  mistake  wit 
John.    His  cage  was  used  as  a  punishmen 
with  the  result  we  never  could  leave  hii 
there  alone,  for  he  would  shriek"  all  the  tinu 
We  never  were  able  to  get  a  satisfaetor 
person  to  look  after  him,  and  so  he  lx •cam 
a  very  great   tie.     We  tried  a  great  man. 
persons,   but   they   all   imagined   that   yoi 
could  not  bring  up  the  animal  without  ; 
stick.     Now  a  stick  was  the  one  thing  tha 
our  gorilla  would  not  stand  from  any  one 
save  Major  Penny  and  myself.     Presenth 
we  found  out  that  the  only  way  to  deal  witl 
him  was  to  tell  him  he  was  very  naughty 
and    push    him    away    from    us.    when    h. 
would  roll  on  the  floor  and  cry  and  be  verj 
repentant,  holding  one's  ankles  and  putting 
his  head  on  our  feet. 

But  at  last  the  gorilla  became  too  much 
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e  takes  care,  however,  in  turning,  not  to 
i  any  of  his  legs  hang  in  front  of  the 
ke's  mouth;  he  is  too  well  acquainted 
1th  the  teeth  of  the  fresh-water  shark! 
Up  and  down,  the  two  well-matched 
■ponents  dive  incessantly. 
Whenever  Grim  goes  to  the  surface,  a 
ffing  and  growling  is  heard.  The  otter 
stily  gasps. for  breath,  and  tightens  his 
•Id  with  his  fore-claws;  but  when  they  are 
their  way  down  to  the  depths,  and  air- 
bbles,  like  silver  beads,  roll  through  the 
iter  behind  him,  lie  has  only  to  hold  on 
d  let  himself  go. 

Once  Grim  is  lucky.  An  old  snag  sticks 
in  the  water,  and,  in  turning,  the  otter's 
dy  is  dashed  against  it.  It  sends  a  shock 
•ough  the  animal,  but  as  Grim  for  the 
ment  has  exhausted  her  energy  and  suc- 
nbed  to  one  of  the  well-known  fits  of 
ikness  common  to  her  species,  the  otter 
e  more  apparently  gets  the  upper  hand, 
.'hus  with  varying  fortunes  the  battle 
as  for  some  time. 

'hey  he  fighting  on  the  surface — a 
len-streaked,  slimy,  scaly  fish  twisted 
»  a  knot  with  a  dark,  hairy,  furred  body ! 
•nee  more  there  is  a  pause  in  the  fighting. 
Unobserved  by  Grim,  who  has  just  fallen 
>  one  of  her  apathetic  tits,  the  otter 
eavors  carefully  to  float  the  pike  up 
er  one  of  the  large  mounds,  in  Order 
irag  her  up  with  an  effort  of  strength 
to  dry  land;  but  the  attempt  fails  ut- 
y:  he  is  simply  unable  to  manage  so 
it  a  load. 

Tow  Grim's  strength  returns  once  more, 
h  a  powerful  stroke  of  her  tail,  she  dis- 
ears  with  lightning  rapidity  from  the 
ace,  and  goes  to  the  bottom  with  her 
r,  whose  merry-go-round  jaunt  makes 
head  swim.  She  is  trying  to  get  hold  of 
leg  or  body,  and  therefore  twists  round 
l  him  so  that  he  flaps  like  a  loose  piece 
trap  on  an  axle;  but  she  is  not  sufficient  h 
pie  to  reach  him.  Her  back  aches,  her 
or  muscles  hurt.  At  last  she  has  met 
h  an  opponent  who  puts  her  judgment, 
ingenuity,  and  her  endurance  to  the 
reme  test. 

)own  on  the  bottom,  sticking  out  from 
bank,  are  the  roots  of  the  willow- 
ihes  on  the  edge.  In  her  mad  rush 
vn,  Grim  has  come  near  these,  and 
tinctively  seeks  shelter  beneath  them. 
full  speed  she  runs  her  long  body  into 
i  network  and  sticks  fast,  rapidly  twist- 
;  her  tail-screw  both  ahead  and  astern. 
The  otter  treads  water  now  on  the  right, 
w  on  the  left  side  of  her,  and  tries,  by 
lizing  the  roots  as  steps,  to  lift  her  up 
th  him.  But  in  vain,  he  cannot  even  stir 
B  huge  tish! 

His  teeth  are  still  far  from  having  forced 
eir  way  through;  it  seems  as  if,  short  and 
unded  as  they  are,  they  cannot  reach  th" 
ttom.  But  he  makes  tremendous  exer- 
»ns,  whipping  his  tail  in  under  the  peat- 
,nk,  while  with  his  hind  paws  he  seeks 
r  support  in  clefts  and  cracks.  Suddenly 
•  feels  one  of  his  feel  seized.  The  grasp 
jhtens,  so  that  his  whole  leg  aches;  he 
ies  to  draw  in  his  foot,  but  it  is  held  im- 
ovable. 


What   has  happened'.'     A  new  character 

is  entered  the  watery  drama.    A  monster 

•ay  fish,  thai  has  become  so  stiff  with  age 

Kit    it   can   scarcely    manage    to   slrike  a 

roper  I >  1 » > \\    with  its  tail,  has  made  for  it- 

I'lf,    in    fear   of   Grim,    a   reliable    place   of 

efuge  in  the  hole.     For  a  long  time  it  has 

>atiently  followed  the  battle  through  its 

eelers,  and  hoped  that  some  morsel  would 

all    to    its    hungry    stomach;    now,    with 
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M  L  MO  L I VE  emulsifies  the  oil- 
coat  on  the  beard.  Within  one 
minute  the  beard  absorbs  15% 
of  water,  and  the  horniest  beard 
becomes  wax-like.  Every  hair  then 
cuts  easy.  Palmolive  lather  is  also 
a  lotion  in  itself.  Contains  palm 
and  olive  oils.  It  soothes  all  irri- 
tation— makes  the  skin  feel  good. 
Send  for  free  trial  tube. 


0 


n  a 


Ml 


man 


a 


bout  a 


man 


th 


I  had  to  shave — and  in  a  hurry. 

Confound  it!  No  hot  water.  And 
me  with  a  wiry  beard. 

I  was  fussing  around,  cussing 
around  i 

"Here,  old  man,  here's  your  sal- 
vation. Lather  with  this  and  you'll 
be  shaved  in  a  jiffy." 

It  was  the  man  at  the  next  bowl. 
He  was  handing  me  a  tube  of 
shaving  cream. 

I  squeezed  a  bit  of  it  on  my  brush. 
The  cream  was  olive-colored. 

"Never  mind  rubbing  it  in,"  says 
my  fellow-shaver.  "Just  lather 
and  shave." 

....  A  few  strokes  with  the  razor. 
No  "pull"  at  all.  No  scrape. 
Nothing  like  the  usual  shave.  Was 
the  razor  really  getting  the  hair? 

I  looked  closely  at  my  face.  Felt 
of  the  skin.  By  George!  How 
clean  and  smooth  every  razor 
stroke  left  the  skin! 

A  few  more  licks  with  the  razor 
and  the  job  was  done. 

....  Never  before  did  I  know 
shaving  to  be  so  pleasant,  so 
delightful! 

Never  before  did  I  know  a  razor 
to  take  off  the  beard  so  easily, 
so  cleanly,  so  smoothly! 

Never  before  did  I  know  my  skin 
to  feel  so  good  after  a  shave.  So 
cool.    So  freshened. 

That  was  my  introduction  to 
Palmolive  Shaving  Cream.  And  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  no  matter 
how  many  soaps  and  creams  and 
other  concoctions  you've  tried, 
there's  nothing  in  the  world  like 
a  Palmolive  shave. 

You  can  test  this  cream  at  no  cost 
to  you.  A  10-day  trial  tube  of 
Palmolive  is  free  to  every  man 
who  requests  it.  Your  name  and 
address  in  the  coupon  brings  you 
the  trial  tube,  free  and  post-paid. 

THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE,  U.  S.  A. 

Large  size  tube  at  your 
druggist,  35c 


[FREE) 


Try  a  new  kind  of 
lather.  One  that 
emulsifies  the  oil- 
coat  on  the  beard. 
One  that  also  con- 
tains palm  and  olive 
oils.  A  trial  tube 
free.  Mail  the  cou- 
pon. 


S«^jK«S*£2r_ . 

The  Palm  Olive  company  J 

Dept.  B  214,  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A.       | 

Please  send  me  a  free  trial 
tube  of  Palmolive  Shaving 
Cream. 

Name 

Address  -- 


.-)(> 
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Chinese  schoolbous  in  Manchuria  arc  'usl  lik.e  schoolboys  everywhere.     School  established  at  Ssupingk.ai  by 

South  Manchuria  Railway 

An  Artery  of  Trade 
and  Civilization 

The  South  Manchuria  Railway  has  not  been  content  to  develop  merely 
the  material  resources  of  the  rich  territory  it  serves;  it  has  bent  its  energies 
to  the  spread  of  modern  civilisation  in  this  ancient  land  of  the  Manchus. 

Recognizing  that  education  is  the  foundation  of  progress,  the  company  has 
established  91  schools,  many  of  them  exclusively  for  Chinese  students. 

To  promote  public  health,  modern  methods  of  sanitation,  medicine  and 
surgery  have  been  introduced.  Eighteen  hospitals  have  been  built.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  railroad  in  1906,  more  than  $8,000,000  has  been 
expended  by  the  company  in  public  health  work.     For  the  relief  of  famine 

victims  in  neighboring  provinces,  the  com' 
pany  has  provided  free  transportation  to 
thousands  of  refugees,  and  it  has  carried  great 
quantities  of  food  at  low  rates. 

Under  the  fostering  policies  of  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway,  the  country  has  in' 
creased  12,000,000  in  population  since  1906. 
Laboratories  and  experiment  stations  have 
diffused  knowledge  of  scientific  methods  of 
agricultural  production,  and  the  yield  of  agri' 
cultural  products  has  risen  from  117,000,000 
to  502,000,000  bushels. 

The  import  of  many  millions  of  dollars'' 
worth  of  American  machinery  has  opened 
hitherto  undreamed-of  possibilities  of  wealth 
production. 

These  are  some  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  South  Manchuna'Railway — a  railroad  ad- 
hering to  a  policy  of  equal  opportunity  to  all, 
irrespective  of  nationality. 


South  Manchuria  railway  school  at 
Mukden  for  Jaoanese  girls 


Chinese  boys  studying  the  three  R's 
at  Kung-chu  ling 


Itmfjitul  ut  7  irhling,  one  oj  the  18  main- 
tained by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway 


The  South  Manchuria  Railway,  running 
through  Chosen  (Korea)  and  Manchuria,  is  the 
only  railway  in  the  Orient  with  ail-American  equip- 
ment. It  conducts  a  chain  rt  hotels-de-luxe,  travel 
bureaus,  and  city  and  country  clubs. 

An  Illustrated  folder  of  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  may  be  had  by  writing  Mr.  Yozo  Tamura, 
Trinity  Building,  New  York. 


Your  Host  and  Guide 


South  Manchuria 
<D   railway  <D 


BIRDS.  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


gratitude  to  Providence,  it  closes  its  great 
claw  upon  the  warm-blooded  fisher.  But 
alas!  it  returns  its  thanks  too  boon.  When 
the  crayfish  seizes  upon  the  animal,  wc 
read : 

A    growing   uneasiness    steals    over    the 
otter.    With  the  grasp  on  his  leg,  his  lungs 
begin  to  warn   him,   his   throat   contract 
and  his  eyes  seem  on  the  point  of  burs' 
ing.     Up!     Up!    With  or  without  his  prey ! 

He  has  let  go  of  Grim,  and  now  makes  his 
escape  from  the  hole  with  so  sudden  a  jerk 
that  the  old  crayfish  accompanies  him; 
he  slips  out  from  among  the  roots,  and  is 
already  rising;  and  as  he  approaches  the 
surface  and  finds  the  blessed  light  beating 
more  and  more  strongly  upon  the  mud 
about  his  eyes,  he  hastens  his  flight,  until, 
with  an  eager  sniff,  he  reaches  the  surface. 

Grim  is  close  behind  him,  and  as  the  otter 
lands,  there  is  a  loud  splash.  It  would  have 
been  all  over  with  the  brown  beast  if  the 
old  crayfish,  on  its  way  down  from  the 
surface,  where  it  had  at  last  lei  go  its  hold, 
had  not  dropt  like  a  stone  straight  into 
Grim's  mouth.  Grim  has  now  to  content 
herself  with  sending  her  opponent  a  cold, 
dull,  fishy  glance,  and  let  the  Nipper  con- 
tinue its  journey  down  into  her  draw-bag. 


THE  MISSIONARY  BIRD  THAT  CON- 
VERTED OLD  CAESAR 

/^\LD  Caesar  would  go  fishing  on  Sunday. 
^^^  Otherwise  he  was  a  well-behaved  old 
slave.  It  was  in  the  Puritanical  days  of 
the  pioneers  of  Dorchester  backwoods,  and 
he  was  notorious  for  this  bad  habit.  His 
orthodox  master  berated  him  and  often 
warned  him  who  and  what  would  get  him 
if  he  did  not  mend  his  ways,  but  Caesar  was 
obdurate.  Winthrop  Packard,  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 
tells  in  Our  Dumb  Animals  (Boston)  the 
legend  which  gave  the  brown  thrasher  the 
name  of  "the  missionary  bird"  among 
those  colonists: 

One  pleasant  May  morning,  after  a 
special  lecture  on  Satan  and  Sabbath- 
breakers,  Csesar,  nevertheless,  slipt  away 
down  behind  the  barn  to  the  little  lake, 
rowed  out  from  shore  in  his  boat  a  little 
way,  and  began  to  fish.  And  as  he  fished 
there  came  a  brown  thrasher  to  the  near-by 
birch-top  and  sang;  and  these  were  the 
words  which  Old  Csesar,  with  his  guilty 
conscience  stirred,  thought  he  heard  him 
sins,': 

"Ccesar,  Caesar, 

Go  to  church,  go  to  church, 

Kishy  Usher,  lishj   Usher, 

Devil  catch  youl " 

Csesar  stop  this  fishing,  aghast.  Nothing 
like  this  had  ever  happened  to  him.  lie 
listened,  and  the  brown  thrasher  sang  it 
over  and  ovor  again.  Whereupon  ho 
caughl    up   his  oars,   rowed   ashore,   rushed 

up  to  the  house,  got  into  his  good  clothes 

and  hurried  to  church,  a  little  bit  late,  but 

safe.     Therefore,    they   called    the    In-own 

thrasher    the    missionary    bird    because    he 

converted  Old  Csesar,  who  was  never 
known  to  go  Ashing  on  Sunday  again. 

Whether  this  be  true  or  not.  or  whether 
it,  is  one  of  those  farm-hand  folk  tales  which 


are  so  common  in  backwoods  districts.  1 
cannot  say.  but  it  is  certain  that  the  brown 
thrasher  is  a  wonderful  singer  and  also  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  our  insect-eating  birds. 
He  loves  sprout  land  and  will  nest  wher- 
ever shrubbery  is  plentiful.  Berry  pastures 
bordering  water  are  also  a  delight  to  him, 
and  there  he  may  always  be  found  in  May 
and  June,  conspicuous  alike  for  his  fox- 
brown  coloring,  his  post  on  some  topmost 
twig  when  singing,  and  his  varied,  loud, 
and  brilliant  song. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  BANDED  BIRDS 

"OERSOXS  engaged  in  outdoor  activities 
-*-  should  keep  a  lookout  for  birds  carrying 
an  aluminum  band  on  the  hare  part  of  the 
leg  just  above  the  toes.  By  so  doing  they 
may  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey.  I".  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, by  furnishing  data  to  supplement 
the  bird-banding  work  conducted  by  the 
bureau,  says  Tfa  Scientific  Monthly  (Utica, 
X.  Y 

When  any  one  happens  to  capture  ;i 
banded  bird  or  ■>  crime  upon  one  that  has 
been  hurt  or  killed,  it  will  he  of  great  assis- 
tance to  the  investigations  of  the  depart- 
ment to  have  a  report  made  of  the  facts  by 
returning  the  band  if  the  bird  is  dead; 
otherwise  the  band  should  not  be  removed, 
but  its  number  noted  .  together  with  details 
as  to  when  and  where  the  bird  was  found. 

The  aluminum  bands  issued  by  the 
Biological  Survey  carry  t  he  abbreviation 
''Biol.  Surv."  and  a  serial  number  on  one 
side,  and  "Wash.,  D.C."  on  the  other.  But 
as  other  bands  have  been  used  on  a  large 
number  of  birds  by  various  indh-iduals 
and  institutions,  it  would  be  advisable  for 
any  one  finding  a  bird  that  carries  a  band 
not  marked  as  al>ove  indicated,  or  of  which 
the  address  is  not  clearly  understood,  to 
forward  the  information  to  the  Biological 
Survey,  where  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
locate  the  person  responsible.  These 
hands  are  placed  on  the  bird's  tarsus,  the 
bare  portion  of  the  leg  immediately  above 
the  toes. 

Experts  in  bird  work  are  using  the 
banding  method  to  solve  a  variety  of  prob- 
lems relative  to  the  migrations  and  life 
histories  of  our  native  birds  which  are  thus 
approached  from  the  aspects  of  the  indi- 
vidual birds.  Some  of  the  more  important 
questions  that  can  he  solved  by  banding 
operations  are:  How  fast  do  the  individuals 
of  any  six  "its  travel  on  their  periodic 
migration-;  does  any  one  Hock  continue 
in  the  van  or  is  the  advance  made  by  suc- 
cessive  flocks  passing  one  over  the  other 
in  alternate  periods  of  rest  and  flight?  Do 
individuals  of  any  species  always  follow 
the  same  route,  and  i-  it  identical  for  both 
spring  and  fall  flights'.'  Do  migrating  birds 
make  the  same  -top-over-  every  year  to 
feed?  How  long  do  birds  remain  in  one 
locality  during  the  migration,  the  breeding, 
or  the  winter  seasons?  Do  birds  adopt  the 
same    nesting    area,    nest    site,    and    winter 

quarters  during  successive  seasons?  For 
how  many  broods  will  one  pair  remain 
mated,  and  which  bird,  if  not  both,  is 
attracted  next  year  to  the  old  nesting-side'.' 
How  far  from  their  nests  do  birds  forage 
for  food;  and.  after  the  young  have  left  the 
in  at,  will  the  parent  birds  bring  them  to  t  he 
Feeding  and  trapping  station?  How  long 
do  birds  li\ 

A  minimum  of  100,000  banded  birds 
is  planned,  from  which  it  is  hoped  that 
valuable  information  will  be  obtained  in 
regard  to  the  habits  of  migrator;,  birds." 
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This  is  the  Year 
to  see  China 


CHINA  is  the  place  to  go  this  year. 
Thousands  of  Americans  are  going 
Swift  new  American  ships  have  made  China 
more  accessible — and  have  made  the  journey 
across  the  Pacific  as  comfortable  and  as  lux- 
urious as  days  in  the  finest  American  Hotels. 

There  is  more  to  see  in  China  now.  Side 
by  side  you  may  see  the  China  of  yesterday 
and  the  China  of  tomorrow.  On  one  street 
corner  you  may  see  the  China  of  Confucius. 
On  the  next  you  may  see  the  undeniable 
handiwork  of  China — the  modern   Republic. 

The  Sunshine  Belt 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  is 
operating  these  new  U.  S.  Government 
owned  ships.  For  73  years  this  Company 
has  been  known  in  every  port  on  the  Pacific 
for  the  excellence  of  its  service. 

Now,  under  its  direction  these  new  ships 
have  broken  the  speed  record  over  "the  Sun- 
shine Belt  to  the  Orient."  They  sail  from 
San  Francisco  to  Hawaii.  Yokohama,  Kobe. 
Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila,  on  the 
Southern  route.  Stop-overs  in  any  Eastern 
country  may  be  arranged.  A  day's  stop  is 
made  at  Honolulu  so  that  the  traveler  has 
plenty  of  time  to  see  the  picturesque  life,  to 
visit  the  beach  at  YVaikiki,  and  view  the 
nearby  scenic  wonder-. 

New  Comforts 

Every  stateroom  is  on  the  outside.  Amer- 
ican beds  have  taken  the  place  of  old 
fashioned  berths.  Running  water,  electric 
fan-,  electric  radiators,  and  bed  reading 
lamps  equip  each  room.  Mo-t  of  the  rooms 
have  private  bath-. 


For  information  in  regard  to  sailings  and 
accommodations,  address 

Pacific    Mail    S.    S.    Co. 

50S  California  St.   -        -        -        -      San  Francisco.  Cat. 
10  Hanover  Square    -  New  York,  N.Y. 

Operators  V.  S.  Shipping  Board 


Send  for  Booklet 

Your  Government  wishes  the  name  of 
every  prospective  traveler  so  he  may 
be  sent  literature  and  official  ■infor- 
mation. If  you  are  a  prospective  trav- 
eler, send  the  coupon  now — no  matter 
win  a  you  iittinrf  to  go.  You  will  want 
to  know  ahovt  this  inn-  t rans- I'aciftc 
service — and  what  your  ships  a/re  doing 
in  other  parts  of  the  world .  Sending 
tin  coupon  ]>uts  you  under  no  obliga- 
tion but  it  brings  yon  valuable  infor- 
mation.    Si  ml  it  now. 


pm.  INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 

Information  Division  2419 

W  ^hington.  D.  C. 

Please   send   me   without   obligation   the 
U.  S.  Government  Booklet  and  descriptive 
ture  about  the  places  I  may  vi 

I  am  considering  a  trip  to  The  Orient  □ 
South  America  3  Europe  D. 

If  I  go  date  will  be  about 

Mn  Name 


M;i  Street  V.,.  ,„•  r.  /•'./>. 

.S7<(?,' 
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Jim  Henry's  Column 


Xmas 


I  always  feel  like  protesting  to  someone 
never  I  sec  that  vulgar  caricature  of 
the  n  ost  beautiful  word  in  human  speech. 
It  is  particularly  offensive  to  me  when 
i    >  d  as  the  introduction  of  the  thought 

;  someone  should  present  me,  this 
Christmas,  with  a  single  action  wheel- 
barrow, a  new  steam-heating  outfit  or  a 
farm  stump-puller. 

Now,  of  course,  I  appreciate  what  a 
lovely  thing  it  would  be  for  the  family 
to  club  together  and  give  to  Dad  a  nice 
big  tube  of  Mermen  Shaving  Cream, 
prettily  festooned  with  ribbon  and  a 
sprig  of  holly,  inadvertently  dropping 
his  grandfather's  shaving  mug  into  the 
ash  can. 

It  is  even  true  that  this  introduction 
to  the  delights  of  Mennen  shaves  would 
more  than  repay  him  for  two  fur  coats, 
a  bicycle,  a  diamond  brooch,  a 
phonograph  and  a  walking  doll. 

But,  honestly,  that  isn't  the  way  I 
want  to  land  him.     I  want  to  do  business 
with  principles.     I  want  him  to  buy  his 
first  tube  of  Mennen's  himself — because 
I  have  succeeded  at  last  in  convincing 
him  that  Mennen's  is  a  truly  marvelous 
improvement  over  his  old-timer's  soap. 

I  want  him  to  appreciate  that  his  first 
Mennen  shave  is  an  important  and 
solemn  occasion — the  obsequies  of  a  bad 
habit  and  the  initiation  into  a  new  and 
better  way. 

I  want  his  mind  to  be  all  prepared  for 
that  wonderful  bank  of  Mennen  lather, 

moist  as  mist  and  firm  as 
fi/v^cJL  whipped  cream — and 

for  the  sensation  of  razor 
play  that  is  like  a 
caress — and  for  the  joyous 
feeling  of  a  face  that  is 
smooth  instead  of  skinned. 
If  you  are  approaching 
this  state  of  conviction 
Jy  and  anticipation  why  not 

^V<rt/U"~  make  yourself  a  present? 


(Mem 


(Mennen  Salesman)   K§ 


I'll  send  a  demonstrator  tube  for  io  cents. 

Th^  Pl^nn'cM  Company 

rtewmm.  n.J.  VJ.S.A. 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


CAN  A  SNAKE  CHARM  A  BIRD? 

THEY  say  that  snakes  can  charm 
birds  by  their  gaze  and  draw  them 
into  their  open  mouth  by  first  overcoming 
them  with  their  poisonous  breath.  Help- 
less, the  bird  plunges  headlong  into  the 
creature's  horrible  gullet,"  said  Louis,  one 
of  the  children  in  "Animal  Life  in  Field 
and  Garden"  (The  Century  Company, 
New  York).  In  this  book  Jean  Henri 
Fabre,  the  great  French  naturalist,  mas- 
querading under  the  name  of  Uncle  Paxil, 
tells  many  stories  of  the  little  neighbors 
about  which  the  children  ask  him.  As  for 
snakes,  says  Uncle  Paul: 

There  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  what  you  say, 
but  far  more  untruth,  the  resvdt  of  popular 
superstition  which  deliberately  credits  the 
serpent  with  sorcery.  In  the  first  place, 
the  breath  of  a  serpent,  or  of  any  reptile 
whatever,  has  nothing  poisonous  about  it, 
nothing  magically  attractive,  nothing  super- 
natural.  You  all  have  too  much  common 
sense  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  dwell 
on  these  ridiculous  tales.  There  remains 
only  the  belief  that  the  bird  is  charmed  by 
the  reptile's  hard,  fixed  gaze.  The  marvel 
of  this  amounts  in  reality  to  very  little. 

Some  of  our  snakes  are  very  fond  of 
birds'  eggs.  They  climb  trees,  search  out 
the  nests,  and  eat  the  eggs  when  the 
mothers  are  not  there  to  protect  them. 
More  than  one  human  nest-robber  Avho 
thought  he  was  seizing  a  jay's  or  a  black- 
bird's brood  has  put  his  hand  instead  on  the 
cold,  coiled  body  of  a  reptile  in  the  bottom 
of  the  nest.  I  have  even  known  instances 
in  wrhich  the  plunderers,  seized  with  horror 
at  this  unexpected  encounter,  fell  backward 
from  the  tree-top  and  did  not  come  out  of 
the  adventure  without  broken  bones.  A 
warning  to  others.  The  larger  snakes  do 
not  content  themselves  with  eggs,  but  de- 
vour the  young  birds  as  well,  even  those 
that  are  outside  the  nest  when  they  can 
catch  them,  which  fortunately  is  not  easy. 
Imagine  an  innocent  little  bird  surprized 
by  a  snake  in  the  underbrush.  The  poor 
little  thing  suddenly  sees  before  it  a  mouth 
h  orribly  wi  de  open  and  glittering  eyes  regard- 
ing  it  steadily.  Scared  almost  to  deat  h,  the 
bird  loses  its  head  and  is  powerless  to  take 
flight.  In  vain  it  beats  its  wings,  cries  plain- 
tively, and  finally  falls  from  the  branch, 
paralyzed  and  dying.  The  monster  lying  in 
wait  catches  the  poor  thing  in  its  mouth. 

The  power  to  charm  that  serpents  are 
supposed  to  have  js  therefore  in  reality 
only  the  power  so  to  terrify  a  bird  that  it 
can  not  fly.  We  ourselves,  on  being  sud- 
denly confronted  by  an  appalling  danger — 
do  we  always  retain  the  presence  of  mind 
necessary  to  face  it?    Are  there  not  plenty 

of   persons  that  get  bewildered,   lose  their 

wits  completely,  and  make  matters  worse 
by  acting  foolishly?  The  charm  exerted 
by  serpents  all  comes  down  simply  to  that. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  bird,  on 
being  surprized  by  a  snake,  usually  is 
able  to  overcome  the  firsl  feeling  of  terror 

and    to   lake   flight  as   soon   as    il     sees    Hie 

reptile's  horrible  gullet  yawning  to  receive 
the  expected  prey;  and  so  the  serpent's 
attempt  to  paralyze  its  victim  has  a  chance 
to  succeed  only  with  very  young  and  inex- 
perienced birds.  What  paralyzes  with 
fright  an  ignorant  young  nestling  hardlj 
affects  a  bird  t  ba1  is  ma  ter  of  itself. 


Sensitive  Gums 

Soft  or  receding  gums 

Take  immediate  steps  to  restore  them 
to  health  or  you  may  lose  5'our  teeth. 
_  Dentists  use  and  prescribe  Pyorrho- 
cide  Powder  for  restoring  and  main- 
taining gum  health.  It  is  scientifically 
compounded  and  its  effectiveness  has 
been  demonstrated  in  dental  clinics 
devoted  exclusively  to  pyorrhea  treat- 
ment and  prevention. 

Pyorrhea  is  not  a  disease  of  the 
teeth,  but  an  unhealthy  condition  of 
the  gums.  The  twice-a-day  use  of 
Pyorrhocide  Powder  helps  to  make 
the  gums  firm  and  healthy.  It  cleans 
and  polishes  the  teeth. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  economical 
because    a    dollar    package    contains 
six  months'  supply. 
Sold    by    leading 
druggists    and 
-^    dental   sup- 
|   ply    houses 

FREE  SAMPLE 

Write  for  free 
sample  and 
pur  booklet  on 
P revention 
and  Treat- 
ment of  Pyor- 
rhea. 


PATrKITC     Wr'te  for  Free  C.uide  Book  and 
r*\  I  ft^ri  I  9    RECORD    OF    INVENTION 
BLANK.      Send    model  or  sketch  of  invention  for 
our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co., 759 Ninth  .Washington,  D.C. 


Easy  to  Play 

Easy  to  Pay 


Saxophone  Book  Free 

Tells  when  to  use  tiax 
ophone— wintrly,  in   m-x- 
tettoB     or  in    rearula 
band;    how   *.o   tranu- 

po-o>  i-cl'o    P'»''ts    in 
orcbofttrn  and  many 
other    thinifH     you 
would    liko 
know. 


True-Tone 

Saxophone 

Easiest  of  all  wind  instruments 
to  play  nndoneof  themost  bi 
tiful.  You  can  learn  the  e 
In  an  hour's  practice  and  play 
popular  music  In  a  fewweel 
You  can  take  your  place  in  a 
band  within  90  days,  if  you  so 
desire.  Unrivalled  for  home 
entertainment,  church,  lodge  or 
school.  In  big  demand  for  or- 
chestra dance  music.  The  por- 
tralt  above  is  of  Donald  Chirk. 
Soloist  with  the  famous  Paul  Whit .  • 
man's  Orchestra. 
Cr/vn  Trj0|  You  may  order  any 
nee  I  lldl  Bueicher  Instrument 
without  paying  one  cent  in  Advance,  und  try 
it  six  days  In  your  own  home,  without  obliga- 
tion. II  perfectly  satisfied,  pay  for  it  on  easy  payments  to 
suit  youi'  convenience.  Mention  the  instrument  interested 
In  GTld  a  complete  rntnlog  will  tie  mailed  free. 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Makara   of   Everything  In  Band  and  Orcheatra  l«al rumanta 

1934  BUESCHER  BLOCK  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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The  motorist  who  has  driven  a  Buick  long' 
est  is  the  one  who  appreciates  Buick  most 


W.  C.  Jessup, 
President  and 
General 
Manager 
oftheE.H. 
Hotchkiss 
Company, 
Norwalk.Conn.,  is  a  staunch 
admirer  of  Buick.  He  tells 
why: 

"My  Model  29  Buick,  pur- 
chased in  1 9 1 1 ,  has  now  run 
150,000  miles. 

"Winter  and  summer,  it  has 
traveled  over  every  kind 
and  condition  of  road.  It 
has  gone  through  miles  of 
mud  at  a  stretch.  It  has 
traveled    for   hours    over 


Florida  sands.  It  has  plowed 
through  snow  drifts.  Yet  in 
all  these  years  I  have  never 
had  to  get  out  of  my  car 
except  for  tire  trouble.  It 
always  keeps  going. 

"The  same  clutch,  cylinders, 
transmission,  differential, 

etc.,  that  -were  in  the  car 
when  it  was  delivered  are 
still  in  perfect  working 
order." 

Mr.  Jessup's  account  of  his 
Buick's  performance  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  service  given 
by  Buicks  everywhere,  and 
accounts  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  —  You  can 
always  depend  on   Buick. 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Valve-in-Head  Motor  Cars 
Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities— Dealers  Everywhere 


Buick  Sixes 

22-Six-44  Three  Pass. Roadster  $1495 
22-Six-45  Five  Pass.Touring  1525 
22-Six-46  Three  Pass.  Coupe  2135 
22  Six-47  Five  Pass.  Sedan  2435 

22-Six-48  Four  Past.  Coupe  2325 
22-Six-49  Seven  Pass.  Touring  1735 
22-Six-50  Seven  Pass.  Sedan       2635 

Buick  Fours 

22Four-34Two  Pass.  Roadster$  935 
22Four-35  Five  Pass.  Touring  975 
22-Four-36  Three  Pass.  Coupe  1475 
22Four-37  Five  Pass.  Sedan  1650 
All  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Flint,  Michigan 
Ask  about  the  C.  M.  A.  C.  Plan        I  £i 


WHEN    BETTER  AUTOMOBILES   ARE    BUILT.    BUICK  WILL   BUILD    THEM 
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REG. IN U.S.PAT.  OFF 


1  IWITui 


Knitted 

Sport  Coat 


Something 
Different 
for 
Xmas 


For  gifts 

"  skating 

'*  coasting 

"  motoring 

"  traveling 

"  hiking 

"  office  or 

"  home  wear 


Reduced  from  $10.00  to 

With   Belt    75    cents    extra 

Guaranteed  All 
Virgin  Wool 

A  most  practical, 
welcome  present 
for  any  man. 
Worn  outdoors  or 
indoors,  at  work 
or  play.  Medium 
weight  knitted 
fabric,  guaranteed 
all  virgin  wool; 
serviceable,  com- 
fortable; useful 
all  year.  Made  in 
heather  mixtures. 
Buy  your  Thermo  early  before 
your  dealer's  supply  is  gone.  Look 
for  the  Thermo  gold  and  black 
hanger  in  the  neck  of  the  garment. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
write  us. 

Swansdown  Knitting  Co. 

349  Broadway,  Dept.  D,  New  York 


Also  Makers  of~ 

REG.  IN  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


'I/WffW. 


GatSweaters 


DELICIOUS  AND  SUSTAINING* 

DIABETIC 
FOODS 

quickly  made:  with 

"  FLOUR 


Contains  PracTi  ally  No  5tarcK 

TWENTY   CLNT5  BRING5  A  GENEPOUS    SAMPLE! 
ENOUGH   FOR  A  PLATE  OF  DELICIOUS  MUFFIN5 

THOMPSON    MALTED    FOOD  CO. 

-6  Klvorilds  Drive.   WAUKKHIIA.  WISCONSIN 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


FRUIT  PRODUCTS,  TRUE  AND  FALSE 

>HpHE  chemical  "Fruit  Product"  is  to 
■*-  some  extent  a  sequel  of  the  crop-failure, 
we  are  told  by  M.  8.  Noyes,  director  of 
research  of  t  lie  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co., 
writing  in  The  Cliemicai  Age  (New  York). 
The  public,  educated  to  the  distinctive 
fharacteris  ics  of  a  product,  is  unable  :o 
get  it  on  an  off  year,  and  the  synthetic 
manufacturer,  who  is  not  bothered  with 
frosts  or  drtughts,  cleverly  steps  in  with 
his  "something  just  as  good.'.'  He  thus  gets 
a  foothold,  and  finally  becorr.es  an  active 
competitor  of  the  pure  fruit  manufacturer. 
Mr.  Xoye?  recommends  the  methods  of 
chemical  v  search  to  control  this  situation. 
Variations  of  climate  and  soil,  the  chem- 
istry and  physiology  of  nutrition,  improve- 
ments in  factory  methods — all,  he  says, 
will  bear  additional  study  in  order  that  an 
abundance  of  high-quality  fruit  may  be 
grown  and  that  it  may  reach  the  consumer 
in  attractively  edible  form. 

Pure  food  laws  are  hard  to  enforce  be- 
yond a  certain  point,  Mr.  Noyes  says;  for 
we  have  so  many  varieties  that  no  exact 
analysis  or  formula  can  be  given  as  the 
standard  to  which  product  must  conform. 
Each  year's  crop  is  the  result  of  seasonal 
Gondii  ions  and  in  some  years  the  same  crop, 
grown  on  the  same  land,  is  different  from 
that  of  the  year  previous.     He  continues: 

"Pure  food  products~are  different  to-day 
from  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
Methods  of  handling  and  processing  are 
different.  Sterilization,  the  use  of  im- 
proved machinery,  larger  units  and  better 
transportation  facilities  make  it  easier 
to  produce  a  higher-class  product  from 
a  given  material  than  was  the  case  a  few 
years  ago. 

"Food  preserving  is  an  art;  in  fact,  in 
its  inception  it  was  a  household  art,  and 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  some  people*are  con- 
demning fruit  products  that  are  purer 
and  of  higher  quality  than  those  they  are 
accustomed  to,  simply  because  they  do 
not  look  like  those  made  by  cruder  methods 
a  few  years  ago. 

"The  pure  food  manufacturer  finds  that 
prejudice  for  a  product  that  looks  like 
what  the  same-named  product  did  twenty 
years  ago  is  a  temptation  to  him  to  go 
backwards  rather  than  forwards. 

"It  is  a.  disappointment  to  the  manu- 
facturer  with  good  intentions,  who  has 
spent  effort  and  money  in  developing 
sanitary  methods  and  vacuum  cooking, 
to  have  bis  product  unfavorably  received 
because  it  docs  not  have  the  charred  color 
and  cooked  taste  that  lie  lias  worked  hard 
to  overcome.  It  also  is  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  have  a  product  unfavorably  re- 
ceived by  Hie  public  because  it  is  not 
highly-spiced  to  cover  up  the  pomace 
and  oxidation  products  present  in  previous 
products  of  its  kind. 

"The  su^ar  industry  was  among  the 
first  food  enterprises  to  put  its  prooessi  - 
under  the  direction  or  the  cliemicai  lab- 
oratory. Tlie  problem  <>r  putting  out 
uniform  food  products  of  high  quality  is 
complicated.  Agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions bave  been  testing  different  varieties 


"Never  Neglect 
a  Break  in  the  Skin*' 

New-Skin  is  an  antiseptic  cov- 
ering for  scrapes,  cuts  and  little 
injuries  and  an  aid  in  prevent- 
ing infection. 

It  is  a  liquid.  When  applied 
it  dries  and  forms  a  coating. 
This  covering  is  a  protection 
for  the  newly  forming  tissues. 

15c.  and  30c.  At  all  Druggists 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY 

New  York  Toronto  London 

''Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin" 


I  M  \/FMTnPQ  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
11X  VLH  I  WIN.O  urite   lor  our  guj(je  book  ••HOW 

TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  ,CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Agoodoldyriend 

Remember  the  good  old- 
fashioned  mustard  plaster 
grandma  used  to  pin  around 
your  neck  when  you  had  a 
cold  or  a  sore  throat? 

It  did  the  work,  but  my 
how  it  burned  and  blistered ! 

Musterole  breaks  up  colds  in 
a  hurry,  but  it  does  its  work  more 
gently,  —  without  the  blister. 
Rubbed  over  the  throat  or  chest  it 
penetrates  the  skin  with  a  tingling 
warmth  that  brings  relief  at  once. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard, 
it  i9  a  clean,  white  ointment  good 
for  all  the  little  household  ills. 

Keep  the  little  white  jar  of 
Musterole  on  your  bathroom  shelf 
and  bring  it  out  at  the  first  sign 
of  a  cold,  congestion,  or  twinging 
joints. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere,  in  jars  and 
tubes,  35c  and  65c;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER    THAN    A    MUSTARD    PLASTER 
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Pri 


CanJi. 

nnter 

be  happy  working  for  you  '>. 


? 


THERE  is  a  type  of  printer 
who  is  very  snappy.  He  sits 
down  at  your  desk  to  take 
an  order  and  says,  "Yes,  yes,  yes. 
I  got  you,  I  got  you,  I  see,'3  and 
so  forth.  And  the  chances  are  he 
hasn't  "got  you"  at  all,  and  doesn't 
understand  what  you  are  trying  to 
tell  him. 

There  is  another  kind  of  printer 
who  studies  over  what  you  show  him 
and  who  is  likely  to  break  out  and 
say,  "Wait  a  minute;  I  am  not  sure 
I  quite  understand  how  you  want 
this  done.  You  had  better  explain 
that  a  little  more." 

And  then  you  start  in  to  explain 
and  realize  that  your  own  under- 
standing was  just  a  little  hazy.  So 
you  clear  things  up  together  and 
when  this  printer  goes  away  he 
knows  how  to  use  his  judgment  to 
please  you. 

The  basis  of  nearly  all  friction  be- 
tween a  printer  and  his  customer  is 
a  lack  of  mutual  understanding  of 
exactly  what  is  wanted. 

Where  the  work 
is  not  organized  at  the 
time  it  is  s  t  a  r  t  e  d — 
where  the  most  im- 
portant decisions  about 
the    job    are    made    as 


better 
paper 

better 
printing 


questions  come  up,  the  buyer 
of  printing  is  pretty  certain  to 
invoke  his  divine  right  to  be  irri- 
table. 

If  you  want  your  printer  to  go 
about  your  job  happy  and  confident 
that  he  is  going  to  please  you,  just 
be  sure  that  his  conception  of  the 
work  agrees  with  yours. 

IN  the  interests  of  Better  Printing,  S.  D. 
Warren  Company  has  prepared  a  series 
of  books  of  dummy-making  material.  These 
books  contain  all  sorts  of  specimens  of  type, 
borders,  page  arrangements,  illustrations,  dec- 
orations, etc.  Each  book  is  printed  on  one 
of  Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers.  The 
book  issued  last  month  is  on  Warren's 
Silkote,  a  non-lustrous  dullo-enamel  paper 
which  will  print  simple  or  difficult  subjects 
with  equal  charm.  This  month's  book  is  on 
Warren's  Cumberland  Machine  Book. 

These  books  are  in  the  hands  of  paper 
merchants  in  different  cities  who  sell  War- 
ren's Standard  Printing  Papers.  They  are 
given  to  printers,  buyers  of  printing,  advertis- 
ing managers,  artists,  and  book  designers. 
If  you  do  not  know  the 
paper  merchant  to  whom 
you  should  apply  for 
a  copy,  write  us  for  his 
name. 


Printind  Papers 


S.   D.  Warren  Company,   Boston,   Mass. 


WARRENS 

STANDARD    PRINTING   PAPERS 
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Krement 


His  Best 
Christmas 

When  you  give  him  a  pair 
of  Krementz  links  in  a 
handsome  gift  box,  you 
give  him  something  he  will 
cherish  and  wear  for  years. 
For  Krementz  links  are 
made  in  quality  materials, 
and  are  of  such  strong  con- 
struction they  last  a  life- 
time. Their  fine  finish  and 
stylish  design  make  them 
exceptionally  pleasi-ng.— 
At  your  dealer's.— Write 
for  literature  containing 
many  holiday  suggestions, 
ranging  in  price  from 
$1.00  to  $17.50. 

Krementz  &.  Co.,  Newark,  N.J. 
Makers  of  the  famous  collar  button 


Silk 
Knit 


Fine  Quality  silk  knit  ties,' 
55c  each.  $1  to  SI. 50  value. 
Fast  colors.  Dark  brown,  dark  blue,  black.  Harmonizing 
Bilk  embroidered  dots.  Closely  knit  to  give  long  wear. 
Send  No  Money. Give  name,  address  and  color  wanted. 
Pay  postman  only  55c  each  plus  a  few  pennies  postage. 
Complete  satisfaction  or  money  back.  Order  one  or  more  today, 
GASSMAN  BROTHERS,  Oept.  612,  3014  E.92d  St.,  Chicago 


THE  GIFT  DELUXE 

o/atrician  c/ecans 

The  Pinnacle  of  Pecan  Perfection 

Ms    illustration     shows    the 
ize  of  these  de  lu  e 
r    shell    pecans — the 
choicest  of  the  fine, big, 
thin  |  icans,  su- 

perior  in    size,    quality 
ami  flavor.  Their  large, 

i   us  kernels  are 
ily  removed  whole. 
Dr.  J.  II.  Kcllomr.  I 
of    the    famous    Battle 
Creek     Sanitarium, 
writes,    "  Patrician 
Pecans  are  the  finest 
nuts  I  ever  saw." 

So    easy    to    crack,    so 
large,  i  o  well  filled 
rich,  tasty  nut 
they  are  ,i  i  evela- 

tiorj  to  pecan  lo 

then. 

Send  me  $1.59  today  and   I 

i  po  :  ps  id.  a  I 

!  ,  of    P 

rd, 
GUARANTEE      Eat  six  at  my  risk;  if  di 

;o  bacl       I  could  di  it 

■    t  '  i  t  in    fine  .  big,  i  hin- 

1, roily  package,  10  lbs.,  delivered,  $15.00. 

Elam  G.  Hess,  Box  404,  Manheim,  Pa. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


of  fruits  and  have  made  reports  from  time 
to  time  on  fhe  hardiness  and  edible  qual- 
ities of  different  varieties. 

"The  varieties  of  fruit  of  the  best  char- 
acteristics are  not  those  generally  grown 
for  the  food  manufacturer.  For  example, 
the  peach  of  high  color  and  flavor  has  in 
the  past  demanded  a  high  price  in  the 
fresh  condition  and  the  farmer  has  not 
been  growing  enough  extra-quality  peaches 
to  supply  both  the  fruit-stand  and  the 
preserver.  Many  a  preserving  business 
has  failed  due  to  the  inability  of  the  man- 
ufacturer to  obtain  enough  high-quality 
raw  material  to  supply  a  normal  increased 
demand  for  his  products. 

"The  public  has  been  educated  to  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  a  certain 
food  product  and  then  been  unable  to 
obtain  it  3rear  after  year  at  a  reasonable 
price  due  to  small  crops  or  crop  failures. 
This  has  allowed  the  synthetic-flavor  manu- 
facturer to  start  his  business  and  be- 
fuddle the  taste  of  the  average  consumer. 

"Most  people"  are  fond  of  fruits.  Al- 
most every  one  would  use  fruit  or  fruit 
products  in  quantity  if  he  could  get  them 
at  such  prices  that  he  could  afford  to  buy 
them.  It  thus  is  easy  to  see  how  the  time 
has  come  when  the  producer  of  synthetic 
fruit-flavors  is  an  active  competitor  of 
the  pure  food  manufacturer. 

"The  artificial  flavor  manufacturer  is 
not  bothered  by  spring  freezes  or  early  fall 
frosts.  Rainy  weather  and  sunshine  are 
almost  the  same  to  him.  Many  people 
are  getting  out  of  the  habit  of  eating  fruit 
products  regularly ,  and  their  tastes  are 
therefore  not  as  distinguishing  as  they 
used  to  be.  We  fear  that  an  apple  base 
with  an  artificial  berry-flavor  and  coloring 
would  in  many  cases  be  thought  to  be  the 
real  thing. 

"Food  manufacturers  to-day  have  a 
better  chance  than  the  farmer  to  get  perish- 
able fruits  to  the  consumer,  for  the  farm- 
ers' short  season  for  shipping  fresh  fruit, 
especially  berries,  demands  that  cars, 
cold  storage,  and  many  other  facilities  be 
at  hand  and  ready  for  his  use. 

"When  the  usual  shipment  of  fruit 
reaches  its  destination  it  has  to  be  handled 
so  quickly  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
people  procure  it.  Food  manufacturers, 
by  having  a  preserved  product  in  sealed 
containers,  which  can  be  sold  throughout 
the  year  should  be  able  to  get  their  product 
to  every  one  who  wants  it. 

"The  cost  of  preserving  fruits  probably 
always  will  keep  down  consumption,  but 
if  an  abundance  of  high-quality  fruit  is 
produced  it  can  bring  the  farmer  a  good 
return  providing  the  pure  food  manufac- 
turer has  worked  out  methods  for  preserv- 
ing it  so  that  it  retains  its  natural  flavor, 
color  and  bouquet.  Artificial  flavors  that 
fool  'some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time' 
ran  In  made,  but  no  one  can  mako  a 
synthetic  peach,  berry,  cherry,  plum  or 
grape  that  will  fool  any  one. 

"The  production  of  fruit  of  high  quality- 
is  a  bigger  problem  than  any  expcTiimnl 
station  seems  to  have  tackled  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  research  department 
is  attempting  to  overcome  those  variations 
in  climatic  conditions  which  allow  large 
crops  one  year  and  small  crops  another, 
by  studying  the  growth  of  fruits  of  diflerenl 
kinds  in  scattered  but  supposedly  fa\  orable 
localities. 

"The  soils  of  differenl  sections  of  the 
countrj  arc  being  analyzed  ami  studied  in 


DsScholVs 

Zino-pads 


stop  corns  hurting 
in  one  minute 

— and  stop  hurting  for  good.  Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads  protect  while  they  heal.  Thin; 
adhesive;  waterproof.  Absolutely  safe! 
So  easy  to  put  on,  so  sure  to  give  quick 
and  lasting  relief.  Get  a  box  today.  At 
shoe,  department  and  drug  stores. 

Special  sizes  forCorns 

Callouses 
Bunions 


Put  one  on— the  pain  is  gone! 


SEE  theLand  of  Manatee 


Wonder  county  of  the  wonderland  of  Florida. 
Tropic  verdure,  rare  plants.  Three  beautiful 
little  cities,  Bradentown,  Palmetto  and  Mana- 
tee. Bathing,  fishing,  boating,  golf,  roque, 
fine  auto  roads.  Accommodations  for  every  taste 
and  pocketbook.  In  heart  of  greatesf  midwin- 
ter vegetable  growing  section.  Center  orange 
and  grapefruit  growing;  most  productive  grape- 
^  fruit  grove  in  world.    Wel- 


come  awaits  winter  visitors 


=^— :_  and  see      Write  today  for 
i^^free  illustrated  booklet. 
^^sglyrd  of  County  Commissioners 

lifS^Cr^  Box  752,  Bndentowtu  " 
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The   Ideal    Winter  Resort 

PRINCESS  HOTEL 

BERMUDA 

Directly  on  the.  Harbor,  Accommodates   400. 

Open  Dec.  12  to  May  1. 

L.  A.  TWOROGER,  Manager 

Successor  to  HOWE  &  TWOROGER. 

Reached  by  Steamers  Furness  Bermuda   Line 

and  Royal   Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer.  Legally 
'  trained  men  win  high  positions 
and  bier  success  in  business 
and  public  life.  Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  eara 
$3,000  to  $  10,000  Annually 
Pe  guide  yon  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time  Let  us  send  you  records  and  letters 
from  LaSalle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
states.  Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 
_  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LI,.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  Btudents  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We  furoiBh  all  text  material,  including  four  teen- volume  Law 
Library.  Get  our  valuable  120-  page  '  'Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence 
books  FREE.  Send  for  them— NOW. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,       Ocpt  1252-1  A  Chicago 


TYPEWRITERS 

Save  One-Half 

Mo3tforthe  least  money  in  the  latest 

models  of  ALL  MAKES.    Kebuilt  by 

Younpr   Process."    1'ully  auaraiilrrtl. 

i -run.     No   Intercut.     KKDK  TRIAL. 

tiutlafuctum  assured.    Writo  fur  catalog. 

TOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO..  Cepl.  2iB  Ciicant 


S/?    FOR    ff    MEN   ^     OF  BRAINS 

-MADE  AT     KEY   WE.ST>- 

MUNN&Co. 


WRITE  FOR   OUH 
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connection  with  variations  in  the  fruit 
produced  from  them.  Different  soils  and 
crops  of  the  same  section  are  being  in- 
vestigated in  the  same  way.  At  the 
present  time  43  acres  of  grapes  are  under 
special  fertilizer  tests.  The  larger  portion 
of  this  acreage  is  under  tests  where  each 
fertilizer  element  is  added  both  separately 
and  in  combination.  This  gives  a  basis 
for  observing  plant  characteristics  de- 
veloped under  the  same  climatic  condi- 
tions, but  with  different  nutrition  balances. 

''During  the  last  few  years  much  work 
has  been  done  to  ascertain  the  constituents 
of  food  which  are  most  beneficial  to  the 
human  system.  This  department  is  giving 
attention  at  the  present  time  to  variations 
in  the  ash  constituents  which  are  in  fruits 
and  pure  fruit  products.  Variations  in 
soil  and  plant  composition  in  relation  to 
variations  in  fruit  analyses  have  advanced 
to  the  point  where  a  new  fruit  section  has 
been  started  for  the  production  of  one 
fruit  used  in  large  quantities. 

"The  research  work  on  fruit  beverages 
and  preserved  products  involves  the  col- 
lection of  information  regarding  the  chem- 
istry of  the  jell-making  constituents  in 
their  naturally-occurring  variations.  Meth- 
ods of  preserving  natural  color,  natural 
taste  and  appearance  have  caused  the 
inauguration  of  about  forty  lines  of  ex- 
perimentation, including  theoretical,  bac- 
teriological and  chemical  problems. 

"The  research  department  keeps  con- 
stantly in  touch  with  factory  methods 
and  materials.  In  this  way  the  entire 
tine  of  products  is  constantly  and  gradually 
beine:  improved." 


OIL    FROM    GRAPE-SEED— The  seeds 

of  the  grapes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
grape-juice  may  be  employed  profitably  as 
a  source  of  an  oil  which  can  be  utilized  as 
a  food  and  as  a  dressing  for  salads.  This 
announcement  is  made  by  Frank  Rabak,  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  an 
irticle  in  The  Journal  of  Industrial  and 
Engineering  Chemistry.  Our  quotations  are 
'rom  an  abstract  in  The  Chemical  Round 
Table  (Washington).      Says  Mr.  Rabak: 

In  the  grape-juice  industry  of  the  United 
States,    there   results    annually    as    a    by- 
product approximately  1100  tons  of  grape- 
eeds.    These  seeds  are  at  the  present,  time 
vasted,  probably  because  of  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  proper  method  of  converting 
hem  into  products  of  value.    The  utiliza- 
ion  of  these  seeds  largely  for  the  oil  they 
ontained  has  long  been  under  considera- 
tion in  foreign  countries  where  the  seeds 
esult  as  by-products  of  the  wine  industry. 
'he  principal  variety  of  grapes  grown  for  the 
nanufacture  in  the  United  States  is  the 
ommonly    known    Concord.       The    seeds 
rom  these  grapes  have  been  found  to  con- 
ain  varying  quantities  of  oil,  the  variation 
eing  probably  related  conditions  of  ripe- 
The  average  yield  of  oil  from  the 
lean,  dry  seeds  is  about  13  per  cent.    The 
xpert  says  that  the  oil  obtained  from  the 
eeds  by  pressure,  after  being  bleached  and 
Bfined,  is  of  a  pale  straw  color  and  a  bland. 
weetish,    nutlike    taste    and    practically 
dorless.      On  account   of   the  ease  of  re- 
ning  grape-seed   oil    the   chemist    thinks 
t  it  should  find   most  important  com- 
ercial  use  for  the  table,  just  as  the  oil  of 
e  olive  is  employed.    He  therefore  recom- 
ends  it  as  an  edible  oil  and  suggests  that 
e  waste  seeds  from   ihe  grape-juice  in- 
ustry  in   the  United  States  can  thus  be 
lade  of  economic  value. 


What  Will  Tomorrow  Bring  ? 


If  you  would  enter  the  coming 
years  with  the  powers  and 
beauties  that  are  yours  today, 
guard  your  health  with  jealous 
care.  For,  in  perfect  health  is  the 
real  secret  of  prolonged  youth. 

Scientific  research  has  disclosed 
that  mouth-health  and  body 
health  are  related,  so  watch  the 
condition  of  your  gums  and  teeth. 

Normal  gums  are  snug  to  the 
teeth.  They  are  firm,  and  of  the 
natural  pink  color  that  indicates 
a  free  circulation  in  the  gum- 
tissue. 

Gums  that  are  not  normal  may 
indicate  Pyorrhea,  especially  in 
older  people. 

Do  not  permit  Pyorrhea  to  be- 
come  established  in  your  mouth. 
Visit  your  dentist  often  for  tooth 
and  gum  inspection,  and  as  a  pre 
ventive  measure — use  Forhan's 
For  the  Gums. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  is   a 


dentifrice  which,  if  used  in  time 
and  used  consistently,  will  keep 
the  gums  firm  and  healthy.  It 
will  also  keep  the  teeth  white 
and  clean;  yet  it  is  without  harsh 
or  irritating  ingredients. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year 
out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold  water, 
place  a  half-inch  of  the  refreshing, 
healing  paste  on  it,  then  brush  your 
teeth  up  and  down.  Use  a  rolling 
motion  to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush 
the  grinding  and  back  surfaces  of 
the  teeth.  Massage  your  gums  with 
your  Forhan-coated  brush — gently 
at  first  until  the  gums  harden,  then 
more  vigorously.  If  the  gums  are 
very  tender,  massage  with  the  fin- 
ger, instead  of  the  brush.  If  gum- 
shrinkage  has  already  set  in,  use 
Forhan's  accotding  to  directions,  and 
consult  a  dentist  immediately  for 
special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  At  all  druggists. 

Formula  of  R.  ].  Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 

Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


Brush  Tour  Teeth  With  It 


FOR  THE  GUMS 
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for  your 
<J  savings 

There  can  be  no 
safer  bank  than  the 
First  National  Bank. 

There  are  over  4300 
First  National  Banks 
in  the  United  States. 

There  is  one  near 
you. 


"Patronize 'The 

First  (National  )Banh 

Everywhere 


This  advertisement  is  placed 
hy  the  First  National  Exten- 
sion Service,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Follow  This  Investment  Plan  in  1922 

Lucy  Farrar  realized  that  there  is  no  easy  road  to 
financial  comfort,  so  she  adopted  the  plan  of  putting 
by,  regularly  and  carefully,  a  part  of  the  family  in- 
come When  her  husband's  business  met  with  sudden 
misfortune,  her  8%  investments  averted  disaster. 
Write  for  the  investment  story  from  real  life,  "When 
Lucy  Farrar's  Ship  Came  In."  It  vividly  shows  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  systematic,  safe  investment 
in  Miller  First  Mortgage  Bonds  on  our  simple,  liberal 
Partial  Payment  Plan.  You  can  pay  as  little  as  Sio 
a  month,  and  will  get  7%  on  each  deposit  until  the 
bond  is  paid  for.  The  bonds  when  paid  for  yield  8% 
and  come  in  denominations  of  S 1 00,  $500  and  $  1 , 000. 

G.L.Miller  si  to. 

^^■^MBM^^^^^B  'NCORPOBATED  _^HMiX^ 

525   HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA,   GA. 

"First — The  Investor'' a  Welfare" 


Write  for  information  concerning  our 
O 


8% 


o 

real  estate  mortyaKe  l>ond8.  A  safe,  convenient,  attrac- 
tive and  remunerative  form  of  investment. 
Denominations  $100.00,  $500.00  and  $1000.00 

Miami  Mortgage  and  Guaranty  Co. 

MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

Operated  In  conjunction  witiithe  Miami  Bank  &  Trust 

Company  as  its  Mortgage  Department 


QuodgcMI 


Put  on  like  Plaster 

Wears  like  Iron 

-waterproof 

fireproof 

resilient 


and  Floor 
one,  solid 


sj?  noiseless 
dust- 
less 


ompodtlon  n   iterial  easily  applied  la  plastic 

torn  'icilly  any  kind  of  floor.    Laitl 

about    ri   inch  thick.     Imperial  Moor  docs  not 

I  or  com''  tool     from  foundation,     A 

nuoiis.  fine-grained,  smooth,  non  slipping 

to  gather  sreaae,  dirt,  duat, 
k'titis  or  raolature. 
Ideal  Floor  for  Kitchen.  Pantry,  Bathroom, 
1  sundry,   Por<  !  Real  mrant,  'I  hi 

•  in,-      Buildln  ■.  Railroad  st;i- 
tion,  Hoapl     1     wherever  a  beautiful,  aubi 
Mil  door  is  desired.    Several  practical  colon*, 
loll    Information   and  sample  PREE  of  your 

olor. 
IMPfRUl  F100R  CO..  38-40  fist  Hvmur,  Rrxhfster,  N.  Y. 

A  Success  for   15  Years 


INVESTMENTS  ^AND^  FINANCE 


A  HIGHER  STANDARD  OF  LIVING 
FOR  WAGE-EARNERS 

TT  is  rather  difficult  to  investigate  any- 

■*-  thing  so  vague  as  the  standard  of  living. 
but  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  has  been  carrying  on  an  inquiry 
which  the  New  York  Commercial  finds 
impressive.  The  Board  concludes  that 
there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  American  workers'  standard  of  living 
since  1901.  That  is,  in  1918  the  wage- 
earners  of  the  United  States  were  spending 
a  larger  proportion  of  their  income  for 
clothing  and  sundries  and  a  small  pro- 
portion for  food  and  shelter  than  was  the 
case  in  1910.  The  proportion  spent  for 
fuel  and  light  did  not  appreciably  change. 
The  Commercial  regards  these  facts  as  very 
strong  evidence  of  the  advance  of  the 
standard  of  living.    As  it  proceeds  to  argue: 

It  is  hardly  to  lie  presumed  that  families 
deliberately  chose  to  be  less  well  fed  and  less 
well  housed  in  1918  than  in  1901,  or 
deliberately  chose  to  spend  more  for 
sundries,  which  include  all  kinds  of  luxuries, 
at  the  same  time  going  hungry  and  poorly 
housed.  The  presumption  on  the  other 
hand  is  very  strong  that  if  they  spent 
relatively  more  on  clothing  and  on  sundries, 
including  luxuries,  in  1918  than  in  1901,  it 
is  because  they  had  more  money  left  over 
to  spend  for  such  things  after  satisfying 
their  needs  for  food  and  shelter. 

Allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  advance 
in  the  cost  of  living,  but  where  the  increased 
expenditure  for  separate  items  more  than 
keeps  pace  with  their  increases  in  cost  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  larger  proportion  is 
expended  on  less  necessary  items,  a  higher 
standard  is  indicated.  It  is  further  shown 
that  the  increase  of  expenditures  for  living 
in  1918  was  greater  than  the  increase  made 
necessary  by  the  higher  cost  of  living,  that 
is  to  say,  wage-earners  spent  more  not 
merely  because  they  were  forced  to  by  the 
higher  cost  of  living,  but  because  they  had 
more  to  spend,  and  were  living  better  in 
1918  than  they  were  in  1901. 

And  The  Commercial  knows  of  other 
evidences  of  the  higher  standard  of  living 
which  are  not  included  in  the  Industrial 
Conference  Board's  report: 

No  mention  is  made,  for  example,  of  the 
tremendous  influx  of  students  in  recent 
years  to  high  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  also 
not  quite  clear  as  to  just  where  the  report 
differentiates  between  necessities  ami  luxu- 
ries. There  was,  for  instance,  a  tremendous 
amount  of  buying  of  furniture,  pictures  and 
bome  furnishings  generally,  and  while  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  a  period  of  hectic 
prosperity  was  in  existence,  there  was  a 
heavy  demand  lor  the  better  grades  of 
clothing  for  both  men  and  women. 

All  of  these  manifestations  could  not  be 
classed  as  extravagances,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  reflecting  a  natural  desire  on  (lie 
part  of  these  people  to  realize  some  of  their 
ambitions.  It  is  a  great  asset  to  the  com- 
munity lo  have  its  members  striving  for 
better  things,  such  as  higher  education, 
more  comfortable  homes  and  suitable 
dress  to  accompany  these  things. 


GERMANY'S   NEW   DEMOCRATIC 
POSTAGE  STAMPS 


T 


■ 


HE  substitution  of  figures  of  working 
men  for  crowned  heads  on  the  ne| 
postage  stamps  being  issued  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  have  considerable 
political  significance,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Boston  News  Bureau.  They  "speak 
emphatically  for  the  radical  change  in 
public  opinion,"  and  "argue  rather  con- 
vincingly of  a  continued  strengthening  of 
democratic  sentiment."  As  the  Boston 
daily  explains: 

The  stamps  are  in  three  series  of  six  de- 
signs, one  having  the  figure  of  a  smith,  the 
other  of  a  miner,  and  the  third  of  a  farmer. 
The  first  series,  with  a  value  of  60  pfennig 
(dark  violet)  and  80  pfennig  (red),  show 
smiths  of  different  ages  at  the  anvil:  the 
next  in  value  100  pfennig  (green)  and  120 
pfennig  (ultra-marine),  show  miners  with 
pick,  chisel  or  hand-car;  the  last  in  value 
150  pfennig  (orange)  and  160  pfennig 
(blue-green),  carry  farmers  mowing  grain 
and  binding  sheaves. 

The  120  pfennig  stamp  will  be  the  unit 
for  foreign  postage.  The  60  and  120 
pfennig  stamps  have  now  been  issued.  The 
other  stamps  will  not  be  issued  immediately 
as  the  government  has  a  supply  of  old 
stamps  to  be  exhausted. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  government 
takes  official  cognizance  of  the  depreciated! 
mark,  since  the  120  pfennig  stamp  equate 
30  cents  gold,  pre-war  parity.  That  a? 
larger  depreciation  is  not  recognized  is- 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  greater  value  of  the; 
mark  in  Germany  than  outside. 

In  any  case  the  stamps  are  noteworthy, 
as  indicating  the  passing  of  the  crowned' 
head  as  a  symbol  of  Germany. 


TIRE  PRICES  NOW  BELOW  PRE-WAR  > 
LEVELS 

A  I  AHE  cost  of  new  tires  is  so  large  an  item. 
■*-     in  the  upkeep  of  a  motor-car  that  the 
announcements    of    downward    price    re-| 
visions  by  several  of  the  leading  manufac- 
turers ought  to  cheer  the  motorist's  heart.' 
Leaving  cord  tires  out  of  the  comparison, 
and  noting  that  "consumption  of  30x3H 
fabric  tires  is  equal  to  about  50  per  cent,  of- 
the  consumption  of  all  tires,  and  the  3  l\l 
casing  is  a  popular  size  for  medium-weight 
cars,"    The    Wall   Street   Journal   presents 
in  its  news  columns   the  following  tabula- 
tion of  price  quotations  by  two  representa- 
tive companies: 


-"A" 

_"B" 

Company — 

Company— 

80x3  Mi 

34x4 

30x3 14 

34X1 

.$10.95 

$27.35 

$12.55 

$27.35 

October,  1921. . 

.    13.95 

30.40 

L8.96 

30  10 

November,  1920 

.    17.85 

33.50 

17.85 

34  ii.r, 

March,  1920.  .  . 

.    23.50 

40.10 

23.50 

10.10 

May,  1919. .  .    . 

.    20.00 

31.10 

20.00 

34. li 

21.35 

36.45 

28.00 

40.(1 

April,   1917.  .  .  . 

17.95 

30.15 

is.tr, 

31.81 

Jaxraarj  .  1916 

.    15.00 

26.20 

14.70 

24.81 

February,  1915 . 

.    14.20 

23.80 

13.36 

2  2  30 

August,  1914. 

18.40 

28.60 

22.96 

33.81 

1  December,  1913 

20.96 

34.80 

L9.96 

10  ">i» 

April,  1912.  .  .  . 

24.00 

37.90 

26.00 

:J7.C0 

. 
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The  Utility  of  a  Closed  Car 


J 


UST  a  little  while  ago  people  thought  of  a 
closed  car  as  a  rich  man's  other  car. 


Now  a  lot  of  people  who  intend  to  keep  only 
one  car  are  buying  closed  models  instead  of 
open  models. 

The  closed  automobile  is  entirely  practical  for 
ail-vear-round  utility,  and  utility  is  at  the  bottom 
of  most  of  today's  automobile  investments. 

When  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company  began 
to  build  the  Standard  Eight,  automobiles  were 
looked  upon  as  luxuries.  This  company  looked 
ahead  and  planned  ahead  to  a  day  when  useful- 
ness and  long  service  even  in  fine  cars  would 
be  the  things  the  buyer  wanted  to  know  most 
about. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  Standard  Eight 
is  its  power.  Especially  in  the  carefully  built 
closed  models  this  power  shows  to  advantage. 
It  affords  freedom  of  movement  under  almost 
any  conditions  and  an  easy,  effortless  motion  at 
all  speeds.     These  cars  are  well  made. 

/  eitibule  Sidar..  f  Sedan,  $4800  Stdanettt,  $4500  Coup/, 

Tjurin?  Car,  $3400  Sport,  $3400  Raadsler,  $3400  Chassii,  $3150 

Above  p rites  f.  o.  b.  hutler.  Pa. 

SMNBAMD  EIGHT 

A  POWERFUL  CAR 

STANDARD  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY 

Automotive  Dept.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GO 
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The  original  steering  sled  that  made  coasting  popular  and  safe 


REMEMBER  the  first  sled  you  got 
for  Christmas?  Didn't  it  thrill  you 
and  make  you  dance  with  joy,  even 
though  it  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
rigid  types? 

Imagine  how  happy  you  can  make 
your  girl  or  boy  this  Christmas  with  a 
Flexible  Flyer — "the  sled  that  steers." 
It  is  the  safest,  speediest  sled  made. 
Patented  non-skid  runners  make  steer- 
ing easy  and  coasting  safe,  comfortable 
and  swift.  Built  like  an  airplane — 
sturdy,  strong  yet  light  in  weight.  Re- 
member also  that  a  Flexible  Flyer 
outlasts  3  ordinary  sleds. 

Seven  sizes,  38  to  63  inches 

Be  sure  you  buy  the  sled  every 
boy  and  girl  wants.  Ask  for  it  by 
name  and  make  certain  ft  bears 
the    Flexible   Flyer   trade  mark. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,   Inc. 

Box  1100N  5th  &  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia 


All  steel  front 

acts  as  shock 

absorber 


Grooved 
non-skid 
runners 


ter 


Steer 


Unless  it 

bears  this 

trademark  it  is  not 

a  genuine  Flexible  Flyer. 


FREE  cardboard  model  showing  how  the  Flexible  Flyer  steers.     Write  for  it. 


TUC  English 

I     I  1   I—    by  Ja 

RIGHT 


rynonyms.  Antonyms  and  Prepwitions,  IM  TOC 

RIGHT 


liow  to  command  it.      Contains  8.000 
discriminated    Synonvms    aui    near'y 

„._.__.    4.000     Antonyms.       Cloth.       721     pp. 

W(lKI)    ?    9    net;  postage  10c.     V 
"  yJAX*'   nalla Company, S54-60 Foil 


I.         7<il      PP.  _.     .     __ 

nnh  *  «as-PI    A|    F 


BE  YOUR  OWN  WEATHER 

Own  this  reliable   Barora-    Pronhe 


cter  and  know  each  day  any 
change    in    the    weather 


from  8  to  2-4  hours  in  advance.  Sci- 
entifically constructed,  attractive 
in  appearance.  Mounted  in  wood- 
en case,  finished  in  Mahogany, 
Oak  or  Flemish:  enamel  dial  pro- 
tected by  heavy  bevel  glass  front. 
Size  5  M  inches. 

An  Ideal  Gift 

Makes  a  highly  prized  and  lasting 
remembrance.  Very  use-  <f,  ^^  r\r\ 


ful  and  interesting.    Fully  «J> 
guaranteed ;  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  . 
DAVID  WHITE.  Dept.L,  419  E.  Water  St. 
Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 


5 


"Sparks  of  Laughter  No.  2" 
A  Merry  Christmas  Gift 

CHRISTMAS  pleasure  and  profitable  usefulness 
combined.  An  attractive  clothhound,  gold- 
title  book  that  contains  330  very  brief  jests  and 
anecdotes  that have  recently  appeared  in  magazines, 
newspapers  and  public  speaking.  A  3,300  word 
chapter,  "How  to  Tell  a  Funny  Story,"  will  teach 
you.  A  3,300  word  chapter  of  "Suggestions  to 
Toast  Masters"  gives  expert  instruction  in  planning 
a  dinner  and  toastmastering  it.  He  who  can  create 
laughter  is  popular — popularity  is  profitable. 

Thousands  of  lawyers,  lodge  masters,  public  offi- 
cials, teachers,  clergymen,  doctors,  bankers  and 
business  executives,  are  using  "Sparks  of  Laughter" 
with  profit.    "Do  your  Christmas  shopping  early." 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  S2.00 

STEWART  ANDERSON,  Inc. 
74  Cortlandt  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THIN'* 

lead; 


J? 


'Venus  Everpointed 

and  other  Metal  Pencils 

THE  canje  VENUS  on 
each  box  is  your  guar- 
antee of  perfection.  No.  38 
Leads  absolutely  crumble- 
proof,  soft  and  smooth. 

15c  per  tube  of  12  trails; 
$1.50  per  dozen  tubes 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
writ' 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 
22i  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Ask  us  about  the  now 
VENUS  EVERPOINTED  PENCILS 


4£i-&x 


VIBRATIONLESS 

IF  you  have  ever  experienced  the  dis- 
comfort of  continuous  tremor  of 
walls  and  floors,  you  will  appreciate  I  he 
Value  of  that  one  word,  "vibrationless." 

Foundations  can  be  designed  for  all 
types  of  heavy  rotating  machinery 
which  will  prevent  the  transmission 
of  vibration  lo  surrounding  areas. 

Write  us  about  your  problem. 

GENERAL 
MACHINERY  FOUNDATIONS  CO. 

Harrinon  Building  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


THE    SPICE   OF   LIFE 


A  Drop  too  Much. — "I  think  I'll  drop 
in  on  the  boys,"  said  the  miner  as  he  fell 
down  the  shaft. — Froth. 


How 


Adding  Machine  Needed. — He 
long  have  you  been  engaged?" 

She— "This  time  or  all  together?"— 
Lord  Jeff.  

Wasted  Breath — "A  lot  of  eloquence," 
said  Uncle  Eben,  "ain'  no  more  practical 
use  dan  hollerin'  'Come  seven!'  in  a  craps 
game." — Washington  Star. 


The  Belligerent  Blade.— The  Toledo 
Blade  proposes  a  Tell  the  Truth  Week. 
What  do  they  want  to  do — start  another 
war? — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Luck  That  Turns. — Wolves  think  it  a 
fine  thing  when  sheep  are  introduced  in 
their  neighborhood,  but  it  is  the  coming  of 
the  sheep  that  leads  to  the  extermination 
of  the  wolves.  Moral,  etc. — St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


Helpmeats. — A  very  beautiful  home 
wedding  took  place  at  the  residence  of 
Sol  T.  Ham  and  wife  Sunday  evening  at 
6  o'clock,  when  King  Bone  and  Miss 
Mat  tie  Ham  were  married. — Sharp  County 
Ark.  Record. 


The  Retort  Crushing. — Traffic  Cop — 
"Say  you!  Didn't  you  see  me  wave  at 
you?" 

Mirandy — "Yes,  you  fresh  thing,  and 
if  Henry  were  here  he'd  paste  you  one  for 
it." — Sun  Dodger. 


No  Allowance  for  Lateness. — Jonas-  lias 
been  to  visit  his  son  in  America  and,  on  his 
return  remarks:  "They  say  that  the  sun 
rises  six  hours  later  in  America  than  in 
Sweden,  but  I  had  to  get  up  at  the  same 
time,  anyhow." — Strix,  Stockholm. 


Dad's  Awful  Fix. — A  tiny  maid,  held  up 
to  hear  her  father's  voice  on  the  telephone, 
burst  into  tears.  "What  are  you  crying 
for?"  asked  her  mother. 

"Oh,  mamma,"  sobbed  the  child,  "how- 
ever can  we  get  dadda  out  of  that  little 
hole?" — Morning  Post. 


The  Lesser  Evil. — Following  a  recent 
earthquake  in  a  region  that  shall  be  name- 
less, five-j-ear-old  Jimmy  was  sent  by  his 
fond  parents  to  a  distant  uncle's  home. 
Three  days  later  they  received  this  a\  ire: 
"Am  returning  your  boy.  Send  me  the 
earthquake."        

One  Thing  Saved.— "The  thief  took  my 
watch,  my  purse,  my  pocketbook  —  in 
short,  everything." 

"Bui  I  thought  you  carried  a  loaded 
re\  olver?" 

"I  do— but  he  didn't  find  that."— 
Copenhagen  Kinds  linns. 


Changing   the   Basis.— "Mr.    Smith," 

man  asked  his  tailor,   "how    is  it  you    ha\< 
not  called  on  me  for  my  account'."' 

"Oh,     I     never    ask    a    gentleman    toi 

money." 

"Indeed!     Mow,  then,  do  you  get  on  if 
he  doesn't   pay'.'" 

"Why,"    replied    1  he    tailor,    hesilatii 

"after  a  certain  turn   I  conclude  he  is  nol 

gentleman,  and  I  hen  I  ask  him." — Harper'^ 

Miii/ii  :  tnr. 


Unintentional  Humor. — Begixxkr  (after 
repeated   failure) — "Funny    game,    golf." 

Caddie—"  'Tain't  meant  to  be." —  Punch 
(London). 

Three  in  One.— The  Gay  Dog— "The 
woman  I  marry  must  have  three  qualifica- 
tions: Property,  Riches  and  Money." — 
1)(  r  Brunner  (Berlin). 
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Dangerous  Pastime. — A  "peace''  ad- 
vocate declares  that  games  which  involve 
the  pretense  of  shooting  or  injuring  one 
another  will  soon  be  abolished.  We  have 
felt  for  some  time  that  the  French  duel  was 
doomed. —  The  Passing  Show  (London). 


Cheaper  Abroad. — A  Los  Angeles  resi- 
dent has  had  to  pay  five  thousand  dollars 
for  calling  a  neighbor  an  "old  hen." 
Allowing  for  the  state  of  the  exchange,  we 
think  he  could  have  got  better  value  for  his 
money  in  this  country. — Puncli,  (London). 


Real  Advantage. — One  of  the  fine  things 
about  owning  a  motor  car  in  the  city  is 
that  it  enables  a  person  to  drive  out  into  the 
30\intry  on  Sundays  and  other  days  and 
buy  A'egetables  and  fruits  from  (he  farmers. 
And  to  pay  just  about  as  much  as  he  pays 
in  town. —  Detroit  Motor  2V< 


Social  Error.— "Say.  Red."  said  Dead 
Shot  Bill  to  a  bartender  in  one  of  the 
thirteen  leading  speak-easies  of  Burnt 
Powder,  Arizona,  "'didn't  Shifty  Pete  tell 
you  that  he  thought  I  had  a  hasty  temper?" 

"Why,  no,"  replied  Red,  "not  that  I  can 
remember." 

"Too  bad,"  said  Bill,  giving  one  of  his 
holsters  a  hitch.  "'Then  I've  killed  an 
nuocent  man." — The  American  Legion 
V  i  <lly. 


A  Good  Word  for  Him. — Hans  Schmidt 
ras  reputed  to  be  the  meanest  man  in  the 
leighborhood.  lie  died.  I  lis  body  Avas 
placed  in  the  grave,  and  according  to  an 
lid  Pennsylvania  German  custom  the 
)eople  stood  around  t  he  open  grave,  waiting 
or  some  one  to  say  some  good  tiling  about 
he  deceased  before  filling  the  grave. 
ifter  a  long  wait.  Gustave  Schulze  said: 
Well.  1  can  say  joost  one  goot  thing  about 
lans:  he  wasn't  always  as  mean  as  he  was 
ometimes."—  The    Universalist  Leader. 


Class  in  Cravats.— The  street  hawker  was 
Blling  neckties  by  the  public  library  while 
is  cappers  watched  for  the  sign  of  a  blue- 
oat.  ^  He  had  to  work  fast.  •This  here 
earf,"  he  shouted.  •  'makes  a  gent  look 
ressable  and  you'd  pay  three  bucks  for  it 
t  any  mawdeest's.  1  brung  these  over 
oin  Paris  myself.  The  king  of  Paris 
pre  one  exactly  like  this  at  the  grand  ball 
n  en  at  the  Buss  de  Balcony."  A  capper 
epped  up  and  bought  our.  "Ah!"  said 
le  hawker,  "Mr.  Pierponl  Morgan  takes 
us  one."— 0.  0.  Mclntyre,  in  St.  Louis 
lobe- Democrat. 


Financial  Signs.—  The  fad  that  his  sup- 
jsedly  adored  big  brother  was  returning 
)me  from  college  that  .lay  bad  been  care- 
illy  concealed  from  ten-year-old  Tommy 
ltd  he  came  hack  from  school. 

"Tommy."  said  his  mother,  after  her 
►unger  son  had  gone  up-stairs  to  wash 
s  face  and  the  elder  had  been  concealed 

the  pantry,  "I  have  a  big  surprize  \;,r 
m." 

"  I  know  a\  hat  it  is,"  replied  Tommy  un- 
neernedly.     "'Brother's  back." 
||  \Vhy,  how  did  you  guess  that?" 
'  "Cause    my    bank    won't     rattle   any 
ore."—  Tin  American  Legion  Weekly. 


^  KIMBALL 

—  an  ideal  gift  for 
those  who  wish  to 
give  wisely  and 
well. 


GIFT-GIVING  at  Christmastide  is  a  custom  that 
will  endure  so  long  as  the  heart  of  the  world  throbs 
with  sentiment.  And  in  no  way  can  one  more  happily 
express  the  season's  sentiment  than  by  the  gift  of  a 
KIMBALL  musical  instrument  —  world-famed  for  its 
sweetness  of  tone,  visible  beauty  and  sturdiness  of 
construction. 

KIMBALL  products,  now  serving 
a  Nation  of  Music  Lovers,  include— 

GRAND  Pianos,  Upright  Pianos,  Player  Pianos, 
Reproducing  Pianos— the  artist's  identical  rendi- 
tion; Phrasonome  Pianos-a  revelation  in  Phrasing 
control;  Pipe  Organs,  Phonographs  and  Music  Rolls 


Descriptive  catalog  of  KIMBALL 
products,  also  nearest  dealer's 
address,  sent  to  you  on  request. 

W.  W.  Kimball  Co. 

(Established  1857) 

Factory  and  Executive  Offices 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


i2J*«  WEST  INDIES 

Panama,  South  America  and  Windward  Islands 
THE   CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

offers  two  remarkable  Cruises  de  Luxe 
by  the  splendid 

"EMPRESS    OF   BRITAIN " 

22,200  tons    displacement 

THE   LARGEST   STEAMER   TO    THE    TROPICS 

Oil-burning;    no  coal  dust— cinders— soot 

Leaving  New  York 

21st  and  Feb. 


Each  Cruise  27  Days 


Fares  from   $300.00 


Havana  (Cuba  .  Kingston  (Jamaica),  Colon  < Panama  .  La  Guayra 
(Venezuela)  i  ort  of  Spain  and  La  Brea  'Trinidad,,  Bridgetown 
(Barbad,,  le  France  and  St.  Pierre  (Martinique  .  Charlotte 

Amaha  (St.  1  homo!  .  ban  Juan  Porto  Rico),  Nassau  Bahamas*, 
Hamilton    Bermuda). 

All  the  Comforts  of  the  Best  Hotels 

Luxurious  Suites.  Cabins  with  Bath,  Cabins  with  Toilet.  Electric 
tans  in  every  room.  Wide  promenade  spaces,  swimmintr  pool, 
special  orchestra  carried. 

NO    PASSPORTS    REQUIRED 

For  rales  and  full  information  applv  to  local  agent';  or 

CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY 

Traffic  Agents 


G-,» 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 
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Tonic  for  persons  who  would 
Stay  well. 

Nature's  own  prescription  for 
jaded  appetites. 
High  in  content  of  calories, 
rich  in  vitamine  values. 
Appetizing  and  strengthening, 
of  assistance  in  the  digestion 
of  heavier  foods. 
Ideal  as  breakfast  fruits ;  pleas- 
ing when  served  at  luncheon 
or  for  dinner.    The  one  best 
base  for  salads. 

taffisfm^  Oranges 

Dependable  because  juicy. 
Rich  in  calories,   the  fuel  units  of 
food -stuffs. 

Whatever  the  color  or  outer  appear- 
ance, good  all  through. 
Heavy  in   the  vitamine-laden  juice 
that   renders   available   the    health 
elements  of  food. 

Sealdsweet  grapefruit  and  oranges 
come  from  the  groves  of  five  thousand 
Florida  growers,  who  sell  the  fruits 
they  produce  to  avoid  speculation 
therein.  These  co-operating  growers 
ship  in  carload  lots  to  the  distributors 
who  supply  your  dealers.  Insist  that 
you  must  be  furnished  Sealdsweet 
fruits. 

Write  Now  for  Free  Book 

"Florida's  Food-Fruits  " 

Beautifully  illustrated  in  natural  colors  ;  tells 
how  easily  and  quickly  to  make  many  delight- 
ful calces,  pastries,  salads,  sauces,  desserts, 
confedtions  and  ices. 

Invaluable  in  preparing  for  parties  and  special 
occasions ;  helpful  for  everyday  use.  All 
recipes  thoroughly  tested.  Book  describes 
calories  and  vitamines  and  explains  functions 
of  each.     W  rite  today  for  free  copy.    Address 

Florida  Citrus  Exchange 

628  Citrus  Exchange  Building 
Tampa,  Florida 


FOREIGN 

November  23. — Great  Britain  and  Afghan- 
istan sign  a  treaty  of  friendship,  recog- 
nizing the  complete  independence  of 
Afghanistan. 

November  24. — The  Ukrainian  movement 
against  the  Russian  Soviet  government 
is  abandoned  by  General  Petlura,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  from  Warsaw. 

Angered  by  alleged  cheating  during  a  vote, 
women  Communist  members  of  the 
Prussian  Landtag  throw  sneeze  powder 
bombs  in  the  Chamber. 

Two  persons  are  killed  and  eight  wounded 
by  a  bomb  explosion  in  a  Belfast  street- 
car carrying  a  load  of  shipyard  workers. 

November  25. — The  Crown  Prince  Hirohito 
is  designated  Regent  of  Japan,  owing 
to  the  illness  of  Emperor  Yoshihito. 

November  26. — Official  figures  place  the 
number  of  persons  killed  during  the 
last  few  days  in  disorders  in  Belfast  at 
27  and  the  number  of  wounded  at  92. 
Of  the  killed  13  were  Protestants  and  14 
Catholics,  and  of  the  wounded  61  are 
Protestants  and  31  Catholics. 

Anti-French  demonstrations  break  out  in 
Naples,  Italy,  after  the  publication  of 
erroneous  dispatches  reporting  a  clash 
between  Premier  Briand,  of  France,  and 
Senator  Schanzer,  of  Italy,  at  the 
Washington  Conference. 

November  27. — The  anti-French  rioting 
spreads  in  Italy,  and  several  demonstra- 
tions are  attempted  against  the  French 
Embassy  in  Rome. 

November  29. — After  Premier  James  Craig's 
announcement  to  the  Ulster  Parlia- 
ment that  the  British  Government's 
recent  proposals  could  not  be  consid- 
ered, Premier  Lloyd  George  offers  the 
Sinn  Fein  a  new  basis  for  settlement  of 
the  Irish  problem  in  which  the  question 
of  an  immediate  all-Ireland  Parliament 
is  ruled  out,  but  provision  made  for  a 
new  boundary  between  the  North  and 
South. 

France,  Italy  and  Spain  are  reported  to  be 
considering  intervention  in  Portugal  as 
a  result  of  the  serious  internal  situation 
in  that  country. 

DOMESTIC 

November  23. — The  tax  bill  is  passed  by 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  39  to  29,  and  is 
signed  by  President  Harding.  The 
bill  is  expected  to  raise  $3,216,000,000 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
orders  a  general  investigation  to  deter- 
mine if  any  further  reduction  of  railroad 
rates  can  be  required. 

The  anti-medical-beer  bill  is  signed  by 
President  Harding. 

The  extraordinary  session  of  Congress 
adjourns  until  December  .r>,  when  the 
regular  session  begins. 

November  25.  a  White  llouso  statement. 
suggests  that  the  Armamenl  Limitation 
Conference  be  the  first  step  towards  the 
calling  of  annual  meetings  of  all  the  na- 
tions to  consider  international  affairs. 

The  Chinese  delegation  at  the  Washington 
Conference  asks  thai  the  system  of  ex- 
tra-territorialitj  under  which  certain 
areas  are  governed  by  foreign  powers  be 
abolished,  and  thai  China  be  permitted 
complete  control  of  her  customs. 


November  26. — The  Armament  Conference 
agrees  to  the  abolition  of  foreign  postal 
systems  in  China  "as  soon  as  conditions 
warrant." 

Fifteen  American  warships  are  to  be  sold 
at  auction,  announced  Secretary  of  the 
Navy^Denby. 

The  final  order  expelling  Alexander  Howa 
and  all  his  followers  from  the  Kansa 
miners'  union  for  refusal  to  obey  tl 
orders  of  the  international  organizatic 
is  issued  by  the  latter  body. 

A  block  and  a  half  of  the  business  district 
of  Augusta,  Georgia,  is  destroyed  by 
fire,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  about 
$2,000,000. 

November  27.— Five  people  are  killed  and 
several  hundred  injured  in  a  fire  which 
destroys  a  motion-picture  theater  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Tax  receipts  of  the  Government  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  decreased  approximately 
$1,000,000,000,  as  compared  w^th  the 
previous  year,  while  the  cost  of  collec- 
tion increased  32  cents  for  each  8100, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

November  28. — Japan  abandons  her  fight 
for  an  increase  in  proportion  of  battle- 
ship tonnage  as  compared  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Hughes  formally  denies  pub- 
lished reports  that  Premier  Briand,  of 
France,  had  used  harsh  words  to  Sena- 
tor Schanzer,  head  of  the  Italian  delega- 
tion to  the  Washington  Conference. 

November  29. — The  Conference  on  Arma- 
ment Limitation  agrees  to  appoint  an  in- 
ternational commission  to  investigate 
China's  demand  for  abolition  of  extra- 
territorial rights  and  to  report  within 
the  year  whether  these  rights  may  be 
abandoned  "progressively  or  other- 
wise." 

Six  men  are  killed  and  twenty-six  injured 
in  the  collapse  of  a  theater  budding  in 
process  of  erection  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

The  Philippine  Islands  should  remain 
under  control  of  the  United  States  until 
the  people  have  had  time  to  master  the 
power  already  in  their  hands,  Governor 
General  Leonard  Wood,  and  W.  Cam- 
eron Forbes,  Former  Governor  General, 
advise  in  their  report  to  President 
Harding. 


The   Long  and  Short  of  It. — Grocer— 
"What     was     that     woman     complaining 

about?" 

Clerk — "The  long  wait,  sir." 
Grocer — "Well,  some  people  you  never 
can  please,  anjhow.     Yesterday  she  com- 
plained   of    the    short    weight." — Western 
Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati). 


Remarkable  from  the  First. — The  teach- 
er had  told  her  pupils  to  write  a  short  essay 
about  Lincoln,  and  one  boy  handed  in  the 
following: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on  a  bright 
summer  day,  !  he  twelfth  of  February,  1809. 
He  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  he  had  helped 
his  father  to  build." — Republic  Item. 


Simple  Remedy.  -"The  bluff,  ch< 
optimism  of  the  late  Senator  Frye,"  said  a 
Lewiston  divine,  "could  not  brook  a  win 
Once  at  a  dinner  here  in  Lewiston.  a 
whiner  seated  opposite  Senator  Frye  said 
dolefully,  'T  have  only  one  friend  on  earth 
— my  dog.'  "Why  don't  you  get  another 
dog?'  said  Senator  Frye." — Boston  HeraM. 
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9#e  MASTER  FORMULA 
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During  the  Civil  War  a  certain  material  used  in  making  one  of  the 
Squibb  products  became  very  scarce  and  its  price  extremely  high.  A 
young  chemist  suggested  to  Dr.  Edward  R.  Squibb  that  another  ingredi- 
ent be  substituted — one  which  cost  less  and  was  easier  to  obtain,  but  was 
not  so  satisfactory.  'By  changing  your  formula  in  this  way,"  the  young 
man  argued,  "you  will  save  money  and  most  people  will  never  know  the 
difference."  

"Young  man,"  was  the  reply,  "I  am  always  willing  to  change  a  formula 
when  I  can  improve  it.  But  please  remember  that  the  Master  Formula 
of  every  worthy  business  is  honor,  integrity  and  trustworthiness.  That 
is  one  formula  I  cannot  change." 


We  all  know  that  there  are  men  and 
women  who  devote  a  lifetime  to  some 
science,  art  or  profession  with  no 
thought  of  wealth  or  profit  beyond 
that  which  naturally  follows  worthy 
achievement.  Not  only  are  there  such 
men  and  women,  but  there  are  such 
business  institutions  as  well. 

Such  institutions  are  interested  pri- 
marily in  making  something  as  fine  as 
it  can  be  made,  and  only  secondarily 
are  they  interested  in  the  profit. 

Of  all  manufacturers,  this  honor, 
integrity  and  trustworthiness  should 
guide  the  maker  of  pharmaceutical 
and  chemical  products.  Of  all  things 
used  by  mankind  there  are  none  where 
purity  and  reliability  are  more  im- 
portant. 

For  sixty-three  years,  the  House  of 
Squibb  has  adhered  to  "the  master  for- 


mula" in  a  way  which  has  won  world- 
wide recognition  for  the  supremacy 
of  Squibb  products.  For  sixty-three 
years,  the  House  of  Squibb  has  shared 
with  the  world  its  scientific  discov- 
eries. It  has  used  no  secret  formulas 
and  has  made  but  one  claim:  That  its 
products  are  as  pure  as  nature  and 
science  can  make  them,  and  that  there 
is  never  an  exception  to  this. 

For  sixty-three  years  the  name 
Squibb  has  been  recognized  as  full 
guaranty  of  skill,  knowledge  and 
honor  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  products  made 
exclusively  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  used  only  by  the  physician 
and  the  surgeon. 

The  name  Squibb  on  HOUSEHOLD 
PRODUCTS  is  equally  valued  as  posi- 
tive assurance  of  true  purity  and 
reliability. 


Squibb's  Bicarbonate  of  Soda  —  exceedingly  pure, 
therefore  without  bitter  taste. 

Squibb's  Epsom  Salt — free  from  impurities.  Pre- 
ferred also  for  taste. 

Squibb's     Sodium     Phosphate  —  a    specially    purified 

product,  free  from  arsenic,  therefore  safe. 
Squibb's    Cod  Liver   Oil — selected    finest   Norwegian; 

cold  pressed;   pure  in  taste.    Rich  in  vitamine. 
Squibb's     Olive     Oil  —  selected     oil     from     Southern 

France.     Absolutely  pure.     (Sold  only  through. 

druggists.) 

Squibb's  Sugar  of  Milk — specially  refined  for  pre- 
paring infants'  food.  Quickly  soluble.  In 
sealed  tins. 

Squibb's  Boric  Acid — pure  and  perfectly  soluble. 
Soft  powder  for  dusting;  granular  form  for 
solutions. 


Squibb's  Castor  Oil — specially  refined,  bland  in  taste; 
dependable. 

Squibb's  Stearate  of  Zinc — a  soft  and  protective 
powder   of   highest   purity. 

Squibb's  Magnesia  Dental  Cream  —  made  from 
Squibb's  Milk  of  Magnesia.  Contains  no  soap 
or  other  detrimental  substance.  Corrects  moutli 
acidity. 

Squibb's  Talcum  Powder — a  delightfully  soft  and 
soothing  powder.  Boudoir,  Carnation,  Violet, 
and   Unscented. 

Squibb's  Cold  Cream — an  exquisite  preparation  of 
correct  composition  for  the  care  of  the  skin. 

Squibb's  Pure  Spices — specially  selected  by  labora- 
tory tests  for  their  full  strength  and  flavor. 
(Sold  only  through   druggists.) 


Sold   by   reliable   druggists    everywhere,   in   original    sealed   packages. 
The   "Priceless   Ingredient"   of   every   product   is  the  honor  and   integrity   of   its  maker. 

Squibb 
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EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME  SHOULD  CONTAIN 
THIS  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ART  CALENDAR 

In  the  American  Historical  Calendar  the  im- 
portant events  in  the  building  of  our  nation  are 
arranged  in  chronological  order.  Every  day 
refers  to  an  important  event  that  took  place 
on  that  date,  the  more  important  events  being 
illustrated  with  reproductions  of  our  famous 
historical  paintings,  beloved  throughout  the  land. 

The  American  Historical  Art  Calendar  re- 
counts actual  deeds,  illustrates  events  of  our  mi  n 
history  in  pictures  and  is  in  itself  the  greatest 
collection  of  American  historical  art  ever  pub- 
lished. It  contains  the  struggles,  sacrifices  and 
triumphs  of  our  nation  in  the  building  and  is  a  Btudy  or 
American  History  the  equal  ol  which  do  book  can  claim. 

The  American  Historical  Art  Calendar  lias  14  pages.  12 

of  which  arc  devoted  to  the  twelve  months     On  the  Other 

two  pages  are  reproduced  the  cover  design  with  Gilbert 
smart's  famous  picture  ot  Washington  and  on  the  last 
page  Is  an  exact  replica  ol  the  original  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  calendar  size  is  9  H  x  16  inches  The 
pages  are  hound  together  with  metal  holder  and  hung 
wll  h  brown  cord 

The  price  of  the  calendar  is  .",(»<•  each;  3  for 
$1.00;  S3.90  a  dozen  postpaid. 

EXTENSION  FRESS  CALENDAR  DEPT. 
l.i.  Moyne  Bide.  Chicago,  111. 

STUDY  AT   HOME 

Become  a  lawyer.  Legally 
trained  men  win  high  positions 
and  biK  suecesri  in  business 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 

53.000  to  $10,000  Annually 

Ve  pruiae  yorjstep  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  Let  uk  send  you  recordsand  letters 
from  Ls^alle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
stated.  Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 
Bond  if  di iihm tinned.     Detrree  of  LI,.   B.   conferred. 

'I  riouaands  of  successful  students  enrolled.    Low  coat,  easy  terms. 

We   furnish    all    text    material.    LoclpdJDB    fourteen- volume    Law 

I. >r>raj-y.   Getour  valuable  UO-patT"- '  'Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence" 

books  PREE.    Send  for  lhem-N(>W. 

La  Sail*  Extension  University,       Oept  IS&9  LB  Chicago 

i  V  II  ■    The  little  matter  ol  IS  cts.fcotn  or  stamps)  will 

Uln^t  btiut  you  the  Pathfinder  13  weeks  on  trial. 

Il|nl     1 '■*'    (''I'Minil'T    iso    elie'-rful  illuatrat'-d    weekly, 

■  ■  ■■■*•■«  publish'.!  at  the  Nation's  center  for  people  every- 
ggj   sbbj   _ffca         where;  an  Independent  bome  papei  thatteua 

1  £».  I  4*#a  <!"' stoty  of  the  world's  news  in  an  interestinC. 
^m  I  .  I  ^^  understandable  way.  Now  in  its  29th  fear. 
•■■  "•#  \J  fcfaF  This  splenlid  National  weekly  supplies  a  long- 
Will  hriflC  YOU  fp"  WfU"  '  cotti  hut  $1  a  year.  If  you 
Willi  Ul  lllg  IVIU  pint  to  kn((W  what  is  going  on  In  the 
FrnfTI  thf*  WM,  this  it  your  best  means.  I  f  you  want  a  papei 
■  lUIII    II I C  in  your  home  wiuf  h  it  reliable  and  wholaaomi     i( 

tl  I  *[  J^  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which 

RI  af%  T  |.^\  f%  ^Jl--"  '  ■'  rytlmig  clearly,  strongly,  en- 
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I  ™  "eal  ^>l  %bt  |  |  *a#  did  serial  and  short  stories  and  n 
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VUlf  IIUI  Pathfinder  on  probation  13  week!  The 
Sillranlnlfilllr  IS  Ct  nte  doee  not  repay  us.  but  we  ara 

glad  ta  iavest  in  new  friends      Try  it  for   13  weeks      Address  : 
T'ae  Pathfinder,     567  Lana;don  Sta..  Waahlnrton,  D.  C. 
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By  Roderick  Stebbins 

and  other   liberal   religious  literature 
sent  FREE 

Address  M.  MATTHEWS,  Room5-C 
25  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 
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Prompt  Shipment! 


EINSTEIN     S    and   GRAVITY 

In  language  anybody  can  understand.      Only  truly  ]>op- 
ul  ir  book  on   the  subject.      Everybody   is  interested  in 
Einstein's  Theory.     Cloth.  SI. 00  Postpaid. 
ARROW  BOOK  COMPANY,  345  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


BOYS'  CAMP  FOR  SALE 

Illness  compels  sale  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful boys'  camps.  Very  large  alumni.  Wonderful  loca- 
tion; full  equipment.  Organization  available  for  1922. 
Will  consider  sale  to  experienced,  responsible  party  only. 

Address   K.    D.    H., 
hlaki.r  Advertising  Agency,  lid  West  -loth  St.,  N.Y.I  . 


SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  SERVICE 

FOR     1922 

FROM  May  i  s th  to  Septem- 
ber 9th,  1922,  we  shall 
publish  a  Classified  Directory 
containing  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  many  noted  Educa- 
tional Institutions.  In  the 
FIRST  ISSUE  of  EACH 
MONTH— MAY  to  SEPTEM- 
BER, inclusive — there  will  ap- 
pear illustrated  or  descriptor 
cop}"  of  t  lie  schools.  Our  readers 
arc  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  heads  of  these  schools  who 
are  training  the  youth  of  our 
1 11  try. 

Th<  S     !    land  Camp  Advisor]  I  > 

to       ■  it  1 

1  aders,  tnd  camp 

directors  withoul  Fe<  or  « >bliga1  ii  >n.     All 

requests    for    educational    information 

should  In- very  explicit  and  m ust  bewrit- 

\\      ran  give  fioach  IC(   D)  tl  hphonc. 

The  ]iterarj  Digest 


FREE  BOOKS 

By  Emanuel  Swedenborg 

Endowed  foi  that  purpose,  this  Society 
offers  to  send  you,  without  cost 
or  obligation  other  than  5  cents 
EACH  for  mailing,  the  follow- 
ing works  of  Swedenborg: 


Heaven  and  Hell  -      -    632  pages 

Divine  Providence  -  -  629  pages 
The  Four  Doctrines  -  -  635  pages 
Divine  Love  and  Wisdom     618  pages 

Each  book  is  printed  in  large  type   on   good   paper, 
and  is  substantially  bound  in  stiff  paper  cover. 

Ihe  American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society 

Room  781,  3  W.  29th  Street,  New  York 


Finish  Your  College  Work 

for  a  degree  in  our  Correspondence  Courses.  18th  Year. 
Degrees  granted  by  authority  of  U.  S.  Congress 

Courses  in  Theology,  Philosophy,  Psycholog>  .Soci- 
ology, Economics,  Homiletics,  Languages,  Bible, 
Short  Story  Writing,  Literature,  Law,  Education, etc. 

Our  postgraduate  students  include  graduates  of  more  than  150 
recognized  colleges  and  universities.  1  years'  residence  credits 
from  recognized  college  required  for  admission  to  course  for 
B  A.  degree.  Method  includes  text  books,  printed  lectures, 
syllabi,  quizzes,  research  reports,  constant  supervision  and 
criticism  of  student's  work  and  supervised  written  examina- 
tion. Active  faculty  of  recognized  specialists.  Enroll  at  any 
time.  Tuition  inexpensive.  Send  for  Bulletin  Ul. 
POTOMAC  UNIVERSITY         ...         Washington.  D.  C. 


m  BECOME  AN   EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M..C. 
P.  A.,  formerComptroller  and  Instruct  or.  University  of  Illinois-  Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  ana  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  assisted  by  u  large  staff 
of  C.  P.  A'a,  including  memhers  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.    Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  fo»  information. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,   Dept.l252HB  Chicago 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  Worla 


High  School  Course 
in  2  years 


You  can  complete 
this  simplified  High 

SchOOl  (  lOUTSeal  bOine  in- 
side of  two  years.  Meets  all  requirements  I'm  rut  ranee  to  college 
and  the  leading  professions.      This    an< 

i  .  d  in  our  Free  Bulletin       Bend  for  it  TODAY 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

Dept.   H-952  Orexel  Ave.  &  58th  St. 


Chicago 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  li-ssong  in  the  history,  form, 

1  st  ru.-t  urc.  and  writ  ini;  of  t  he  short  story  taught  by 

/  Ur.J.  Iterg  Knenwrln,  for  yeiir»Kdllor  of  l.inplnroU'a. 

i:,n- page  catalogue  free.'    I'lease  address 

I  III    HOSE  (  lllllil  -niMlKM  K  SI  11(101, 

Dr.  twnweln     Depl.il  Springfield,  JIa»». 


The   Burial  of  the   Dead 


A  piK-kcf-tilzril  hook  for  the    Pastor,  coverlni;  the  funeral 

Service  from  scriptural,  personal  and  legal  vlew-polntt 

Treats  m:iii>  peculiar  oases.    Easily  read  m  a  dark id 

<     Prepaid,  cloth,  SUM);  limp  leather,  12.00 
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Hello 
Boys! 

A.C.  Gilbert's 
Own  Column 


THIS  week  I  am  going  to 
ask  your  indulgence 
while  I  take  all  the  space 
in  my  column  to  tell  you 
something  of  my  own  story. 

My  reason  for  this  is  that 
I  want  my  boy  friends  (and 
I  think  I  may  count  more 
of  these  in  the  world  than 
any  other  single  individual) 
to  know  what  I  have  been 
through  myself  a  no!  why  I 
feel  that  every  boy  should 
be  trained  for  skill,  adept- 
ness,  knowledge,  popularity 
and  leadership. 

J  am  not  very  far  past 
boyhood  myself.  It  seems 
only  yesterday  that  I  land- 
ed at  the  little  university  in 
Oregon  from  my  boyhood 
home  in  northern  Idaho. 

I  was  interested  in  three 
outside  things:  athletics, 
sleight  of  hand  and  scientific 
experiments. 

In  the  Northwest  I  went 
in  for  wrestling,  got  beaten 
the  first  year  and  the  second 
year  won  the  Pacific  Coast 
championship. 

I  also  went  in  for  pole 
vaulting  and  broke  the 
Northwest  record,  beside 
winning  the  track  cham- 
pionship of  that  section. 

Then  I  went  to  Yale,  won 
the  "Y"  in  three  different 
branches,  took  the  wrestling 
championship  of  the  United 
States,  took  first  honors  as 
all-round  gymnast,  and 
twice  broke  the  world's  pole 
vaulting  record. 

But  all  the  time  I  de- 
voted every  possible  spare 
moment  to  my  scientific 
experiments.  This  work  of 
making  science  understand- 
able, fascinating  and  useful 
to  boys  helped  me  earn  my 
Way  through  college  and  led 
me  into  my  life  work  .<i 
making  mechanical  toys. 

This  is  a  lot  for  a  man  to 
talk  about  himself  you  will 
admit. 

But  I  want  you  to  know 
these  things  to  see  therein 
where  I  got  the  inspiration 
to  build  the  Master  Hand 
Library  for  Boys  which  my 
publishers  are  now  offering. 
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The  real 
story  of  a  real  boy 


A  story  for 
wide-awake  fathers 


Keeping  Up  With  Father 

In  which  Jim  Craig  tells  how  he  got  new  power  of  leadership 


WE  HAVE  a  new  game  at  our  house,  my  two 
brothers  and  I.  We  call  it  '"Keeping  up  with 
Father."  We  just  hit  on  the  name  all  of  a  sudden  on 
last  Christmas  day  while  we  were  going  through  the 
pictures  and  titles  of  ten  corking  books  that  father 
had  smuggled  in  on  the  quiet  and  put  with  my  pres- 
ents. It  sounds  funny,  but  we  couldn't  "see"  our 
other  presents  for  a  while. 

But  you  want  to  know  about  that  game  and  why 
we  named  it. 

Well,  father  is  a  very  busy  man  but  he  knows  a 
tremendous  lot  of  interesting  things  about  science, 
and  engineering,  and  chemistry,  and  magic,  and  sur- 
veying, and  electricity.  He  has  always  been  keen 
about  magic  and  tricks  of  all  kinds.  So  he  got  us  to 
like  these  things  too. 

Then  he  discovered  that  set  of  books  that  let  us 
right  into  a  lot  of  wonderful  secrets. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  we  learned.  How 
to  do  the  strange  rope  tricks  of  the  Davenport 
Brothers,  who,  as  you  know — though  we  didn't 
before — made  everybody  think  they  had  spiritualis- 
tic powers  until  their  secrets  were  exposed. 

How  to  do  some  of  the  most  amazing  handkerchief, 
coin  and  card  tricks  that  made  such  magicians  as 
Herrmann  and  Kellar  famous. 

How  to  build  all  kinds  of  things  at  home  with  a 
few  tools  and  a  carpenter's  bench. 

How  to  be  able  to  talk  about  big  inventions  and 
explain  them  to  others. 

How  to  understand  the  wonders  of  the  telephone 
and  the  wireless,  and  how  to  experiment  with  sound 
in  many  simple  ways. 

The  set  contains  books  on  Chemical  Magic, 
Weather  Bureau,  Light  Experiments,  Magnetic  Fun 
and  Facts,  Coin  Tricks,  Handkerchief  Tricks.  Knots 
and  Splices,  Carpentry,  Civil  Engineering  and  Signal 
Engineering. 

I  think  I  have  told  you  enough  about  these  books 
to  make  you  wish  that  you  had  a  set  yourself,  but 
to  give  you  any  real  idea  of  all  the  splendid  informa- 
tion there  is  in  these  books  is  beyond  me.  Just  think 
of  having  a  quick  answer  to  such  questions  as  these: 

1.  How  can  you  hear  yourself  think  ? 

2.  What  makes  the  compass  point  north? 

3.  How  is  invisible  signaling  done  P 

4.  Why  can  you  see  in  the  dark? 

5.  How  tall  do  you  look  to  a  fish? 
6%  What  is  a  cross-cut  saw  ? 

7.  How  does  the  weather  man  know  it  is 

going  to  rain  ? 

8.  What  is  a  cantilever  bridge  ? 

9.  Who  were  the  greatest  masters  of  card 

and  coin  tricks  ? 

I  only  hope  for  your  sake  that  someone  gives  you 
this  great  set  of  books  this  Christmas.  And  I'll  bel 
you  right  now  that  if  your  father  gets  one  for  you, 
he  will  have  just  about  as  much  fun  with  it  as  you 
do.    I  know  my  father  has. 

But  here !  I  haven't  told  you  the  name  of  this  set, 
or  who  wrote  it. 

It  is  called  The  Master  Hand  Library  (ten  lxxik- 
in  all),  and  it  was  got  up  by  .Mr.  A.  ('.  Gilbert. 


You  know,  the  man  who  invented  the  building  sets 
and  all  those  other  sensible  toys  we  get  at  Christmas 
— I  mean  the  mechanical  ones  that  teach  us  engi- 
neering and  carpenter  work,  and  wireless,  and  magic 
and  chemistry. 

Believe  me,  he  knows  how  to  write  for  boys! 
He  ought  to,  for  he  was  "some  boy"  himself. 

That  game  I  told  you  about — "Keeping  up  with 
Father" — is  more  fun  than  anything  we  ever 
played.  That's  pretty  strong  when  you  think  of 
foot-ball,  hockey  and  all  that. 

But  this  is  another  kind  of  fun.  It  is  planning 
and  building  and  doing  experiments  in  chemistry 
and  everything  else  that  men  do. 

It  beats  school  learning  all  to  pieces,  and  you 
haven't  any  idea  what  a  lot  of  interesting  things 
that  you  never  dreamed  of  before,  you  can  get  from 
Mr.  Gilbert's  books  in  almost  no  time. 

Jim  Craig 

Don't  Send  a  Penny 

Fathers,  Ynothers,  sisters,  brothers,  aunts.  You 
have  read  Jim's  own  story.  He  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about  because  he  has  read  the  books.  He 
didn't  tell  you,  but  they  have  wrought  a  wonderful 
change  in  Jim.  His  father  tells  us  he  has  gone  ahead 
with  leaps  and  bounds — so  far  as  popularity  is 
concerned — since  he  began  reading  and  using  The 
Master  Hand  Library.  Jim  wasn't  naturally  a 
leader,  but  somehow  he  seems  to  be  chosen  now  for 
that  job  whenever  the  boys  get  together. 

How  about  the  Boy  you  have  in  mind?  Don't  you 
think  these  books  would  make  a  great  Christmas 
for  him? 

Just  send  the  coupon  by  next  post  without  any 
money  and  we  will  send  you  the  entire  set  of  ten 
cloth-bound  books  for  five  days'  examination.  You 
see,  it  costs  nothing  to  look  them  over. 

Then,  if  you  decide  (as  we  believe  you  will)  that 
Mr.  Gilbert's  Master  Hand  Library  is  "just  the 
thing"  for  Bob,  on  Bill  or  Jack  or  all  of  them,  send 
one  dollar  and  the  set  is  yours  to  give  him, 
them,  for  Christmas.  It 
mediate         shipment. 

Then, 
dollar  a 
next  nine 
plete  your 

Upon  receipl 
we     will     send 
Gilbert's     compli- 
book,     Hoy    En 

find  many  inter- 
This    book    i- 
you   buy  the 
Library     or 
not. 


or 
ready  for    im- 

you  send  us  one 
month  for  the 
months  to  corn- 
payment. 


of  your  coupon 
you    with   Mr. 
nieuts,  a  copy  of  his  100-page 
gineering  in  which  you  will 
esting  and  fascinating  things, 
yours  free  of  all  charge  whether 


r. 


SEND      THIS      COUPON 

TheMaster  Hand  Publishing  Company 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

/ 

Please  send  me  A.  C.  Gilbert's.  Master  Hand  library 
for  boys.     I  a#ri-<-  either  to  return  the  books  to  you 
/        after  five  day-*  inspection  or  to  send  you  II.  ami  to 
.'       pay  $1.   Bet  month  fur  nine  months,  when  the  books 
/         will  be  fullv  paid  for. 

Same 

Addrti* 


L.  D.  Dec.  17 
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You'll  find  the  best  style  in 
Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  clothes 

The  designing  is  right  to  start  with;  beau- 
tiful all-wool  fabrics  add  a  note  of  good 
taste;  the  expert  tailoring  gives  the  smart 
drape   Get  it  all 
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THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 
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'E  WILL  SIGN.  IT  IS  PEACE."  These  six  words, 
addrest  to  Lloyd  George,  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  by  Arthur  Griffith,  head  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
delegation,  marked  the  climax  of  Ireland's  seven-hundred-year 
struggle  for  freedom.  Nfr  was  the  drama  of  the  moment  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  spoken  in  that  same  room  at  No.  10 
Downing  Street  in  which  was  signed  nearly  140  years  ago  the 
treaty  sealing  the  freedom  of  the  United  States.  It  is  widely 
asserted,  moreover,  that  this  later  treaty,  signed  by  the 
British  and  Sinn  Fein  delegates  in  the  early  morning  hours  of 
December  6  will  do  much  to 
eliminate  a  feeling  of  hostility 
toward  England  that  has  per- 
sisted with  some  sections  of 
our  population  since  the  War 
of  Independence.  Opposition 
to  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
was  immediately  announced 
by  Eamon  de  Valera,  who 
was  proclaimed  President  of 
the  "Republic  of  Ireland"  in 
1919.  These  terms,  he  de- 
clares, -are  in  violent  conflict 
with  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  this  nation  as  exprest  freely 
in  elections  during  the  past 
three  years." 

"It   has  been  said   that   the 
Irish   question  is  as  much  an 

American  as  a  British  affair,"  remarks  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
"since  the  United  States  has  14,000,000  people  of  Irish  blood, 
while  only  4.500.000  Irish  are  in  Ireland."  "The  removal  of 
friction  between  Ireland  and  England  will  remove  sources 
of  political  friction  in  this  country."  believes  the  St.  Louis 
Glebe-Democrat,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  Irish  question  will  cease  to  be  a  disturbing  element  in 
our  domestic  and  foreign  relations.  'Twisting  the  lion's  tail'  will 
no  longer  appeal  t,>  the  Irish  vote.  On  the  contrary,  the  interests 
of  Ireland  as  a  sovereign  state  within  the  British  Empire  will 
compel  it  to  resent  unjust ifiable  attacks  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  Irish  in  America  will  have  no  sympathy  for 
such  attacks.  With  that  great  obstacle  to  friendship  removed, 
the  way  is  opened  for  a  continuous  Anglo-American  accord,  and 
a  cooperation  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  justice  thai 
should  he  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  world." 

The  Irish  agreement  as  signed  by  the  delegates  is  in  the  form 
of  "a  treaty  between  Greal  Britain  and  Ireland,"  consisting  of 
eighteen  articles.  It  gives  Ireland  the  title  of  the  Irish  Free 
State,  with  virtually  the  same  constitutional  status  as  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa.  The  treaty  does  not 
require  Lister's  assent  to  make  it  effective,  but  Ulster  is  given 


PRESIDENT  HARDING'S  APPEAL  FOR 
STARVING  RUSSIANS 


the  option  of  withdrawing  within  one  month  of  the  passing  of 
the  act  that  will  confirm  the  treaty.  The  Sinn  Fein  delegates 
nrade  concessions  in  the  question  of  an  Irish  Republic,  and  a 
compromise  was  reached  regarding  allegiance  to  the  Crown. 
The  oath  which  the  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament  would  take 
under  the  agreement  reads: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Irish  Free  State  as  by  law  established,  and  that  I 
will  be  faithful  to  his  Majesty  King  George  V.  and  his  heirs  and 
successors  by  law,  in  virtue  of  the  common  citizenship  of  Ireland 

with  Great  Britain  and  her 
adherence  to  and  membership 
of  the  group  of  nations  form- 
ing the  British  commonwealth 
of  nations." 


While  we  are  thinking  of  promoting  the 
fortunes  of  our  own  people,  I  am  sure  there  is 
room  in  the  sympathetic  thought  of  America 
for  fellow  human  beings  who  are  suffering 
and  dying  of  starvation  in  Russia.  A  severe 
drought  in  the  Valley  of  the  Volga  has  plunged 
15,000,000  people  into  grievous  famine.  Our 
voluntary  agencies  are  exerting  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  save  the  lives  of  children  in 
this  area,  but  it  is  now  evident  that  unless 
relief  is  afforded  the  loss  of  life  will  extend  into 
many  millions.  America  can  not  be  deaf  to 
such  a  call  as  that. — See  page  59. 


Xews  that  the  delegates  had 
reached  this  agreement  was 
received  with  expressions  of: 
enthusiasm  by  friends  of  Ire-- 
land  generally,  altho  here  and 
there  a  doubting  or  critical i 
voice  was  raised.  King  George . 
declared  himself  "overjoyed 
at  the  splendid  news."  and 
celebrated  it  by  releasing;  all 
political  prisoners  interned  in 
Ireland.  Pope  Benedict  sent 
messages  of  congratulation  to 
both  King  George  and  Eamon 
de  Valera.  Cardinal  Logue,  Primate  of  Ireland,  character- 
ized the  agreement  as  "a  fair  enough  settlement,"  and  the 
British  delegates  to  the  Washington  Disarmament  Conference' 
are  all  quoted  as  rejoicing  over  the  outcome.  As  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  reports:  "Every 
member  of  the  British  delegation  seems  convinced  that  the 
Irish  agreement  is  an  extremely  important  step  in  the 
general  direction  of  imiversal  peace  and  bound  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  developments  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference." "It  is  a  lesson  in  peace-making  for  all  the  world, 
and  its  happy  termination  comes  auspiciously  during  our  own 
Disarmament  Conference  and  in  this  season  of  good-will."  a< 
the  Rev.  John  J.  W'ynn,  editor  of  the  "Catholic  Encyclopedia." 
On  the  other  hand.  .Justice  Daniel  F.  Cohalan.  of  the  Friends  of 
Irish  Freedom,  thinks  that  Ireland  will  not  lie  satisfied  with  the 
agreement;  and  Diarmuid  Lynch,  of  the  same  organization,  re- 
gards what  is  offered  as  "an  insult  to  the  dead  who  died  fighting 

for  an  independent  Irish  Republic."    Judge  Cohalan  is  quofc  I  by 
the  \ew  York    World  as  saying: 

"Lloyd  George  has  won  the  greatest  diplomatic  triumph  of 

his  carter.     He  has  braced  up  the  tottering  British  Empire  for 


() 
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the  moment  by  attaching  to  it  an  apparently  satisfied  Ireland. 
(It  hopes,  largely  as  a  consequence,  as  the  London  papers  and 
their  echoes  here  show,  to  proceed  now  to  attach  America 
similarly.  He  seeks  through  these  actions  to  get  for  his  country 
the  breathing  space  she  must  have  In  order  to  survive. 

"Bui  his  triumph  is  dexterous  rather  than  solid.  He  has,  it  is 
true,  kepi  the  substance  of  power  and  given  his  inexperienced 
opponents  only  the  shadow,  but  he  has  been  compelled  to  recog- 


suffered   at    England's  hands  once  she  is  again  master  in   her 
own  house. 

' '  The  army  of  Ireland  will  take  possession  of  the  strongholds 
held  by  the  British  for  centuries.  The  Irish  flag  will  soon  be 
seen  on  every  sea,  a  menace  to  no  nation  or  people,  seeking  only 
the  right  of  fair  trading  with  the  world  and  bringing  peace 
and  good-will  wherever  it  appears.  May  its  folds  never  be 
stained  in  the  pursuit  of  empire.   Let  every  Irish  heart  be  lifted 

up  to  his  Maker  in  gratitude  for 
this  approaching  blessing  which 
apparently  He  has  willed  to  be- 
stow. May  no  treachery  of 
Ireland's  ancient  enemy  or  lack 
of  caution  by  Ireland's  friends 
longer  prevent  the  realization  of 
Ireland's  absolute  freedom." 


The  Kansas  City  Star  hails  the 
Irish  settlement  as  "something 
for  the  whole  English-speaking 
world  to  rejoice  over."  On  all 
sides  tribute  is  paid  to  the  political 
and  diplomatic  genius  of  Lloyd 
George,  and  to  the  breadth  and 
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WHERE  AMERICA  AND  IRELAND   BOTH  FOUND   FREEDOM. 

In  this  council  room  at  No.  10  Downing  Street,  nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  we  signed  the 
treaty  that  confirmed  the  independence  of  the  United  States.     Here  also,  at  2:30  A.  M.  on  December  6, 

1921,  the  Irish  settlement  was  signed. 


nize  the  essential  right  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  determine 
their  own  form  of  government." 

r  From  Paris  also  comes  the  unfavorable  comment  of  Sean 
O'Ceallaigh,  President  of  the  Irish  Republican  Parliament. 
As  quoted  by  a  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  he 
says  the  agreement  still  holds  Ireland  a  vassal  to  the  British, 
because  laws  must  be  submitted  to  the  Governor-General  for 
ratification,  as  in  the  case  of  Canada.  "Altho  in  Canada's 
case  this  is  a  pure  formality,  as  the  laws  are  invariably  ratified  by 
the  mother  Government,"  he  said,  "there  is  a  principle  of 
vassaldom  created  which  cannot  coincide  with  our  desire  for 
absolute  independence."  in  London,  virtually  the  only  paper 
that  does  not  welcome  the  settlement  is  the  Morning  Post, 
which  explains  the  terms  on  the  theory  that  "a  tired  government 
is  trying  to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  tired  people,  which  would 
sacrifice  nearly  e\  erything  for  peace  and  quiet."  This  same  Tory 
paper  quotes  Lord  Carson,  former  Ulster  leader,  as  saying: 
"I  never  thought  I  should  live  to  see  a  day  of  such  abject  humilia- 
tion for  Great   Britain." 

Turning  again  to  American  journals,  we  find  the  Sinn  Fein 
/,  ,.-],  Press  of  Philadelphia,  hailing  the  agreement  as  the  "triumph 
of  the  Irish  Republic."     We  read: 

"Many  people  will  say  the  name   Republic  has  been  dropt. 

No  such  thing  has  happened.  Ireland  is  to  be  a  Gaelic  not  an 
English  nation,  and  a1  the  first  sittings  of  Dail  Kir.  aim  the  Gaelic 
name  lor  the  recreated  nation  was  adopted.  That  name  is 
'Saor-stat'— pronounced  aeer-ataih.  If  England  prefers  the 
correct  English  translation  of  the  Gaelic  term,  which  is  Free 
Slate,  instead  of  the  Latin  word  Republic,  Ireland  should  be 
quite  happy  thai   England  has  made  such  a  choice.    .    .    . 

"Putting  aside  all  meaningless  phrases,  if  the  treaty  made  is 
approved  and  carried  into  effect,  Ireland  again  becomes  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  nation  among  the  nations.  The  English  army 
of  invasion  and  occupation  betakes  itself  forever  from  the  shores 

of  Ireland,  and  may  God  be  as  merciful  lo  its  sponsors  as 
Ireland   will    be  forgiving  for    the    centuries   of    wrong    she    has 


ability  of  the  Irish  negotiators. 
Credit  must  also  be  given,  points 
out  the  Baltimore  Sun,  "to  the 
zealous  and  intelligent  efforts  of 
liberal  and  labor  forces  in  Great 
Britain."  The  outcome  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  concessions  were 
made  on  both  sides,  notes  the 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal; 
and  the  Boston  Transcript  re- 
marks that  "when  all  is  said 
and  done  the  agreement  is  seen 
to     represent     mutual     sacrifice. 

mutual    tolerance,    and   a   mutual    abhorrence    of    strife     and 

bloodshed." 

Now  that  the  Irish  have  their  Free  State,  what  will  they  do 

with  their  state  of  freedom?  What  will  the  results  be  in  politics, 

in  economic  and  cultural  development?     The  first  task  that 
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AT    LAST! 

— Kirby  i"  (lie  New  York  World. 


confronts  Free  Ireland,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  answer- 
ing some  of  the  questions  which   Americans,   Englishmen  and 

Irishmen  are  ashing,  "is  to  make  herself  a  united  Ireland." 
The  most  convincing  proof  Irishmen  can  give  Of  their  ability  to 
govern  themselves  "is  to  win  Ulster's  acquiescence  in  a  govern- 
ment   of    Ireland   bv    Irishmen."      "  Ireland's  immediate  concern 
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is  the  wooing  of  Ulster."  In  ease  Lister  is  willing  to  begin 
negotiations  with  Dublin,  we  are  reminded,  "the  terms  of  the 
settlement  provide  for  a  broad  charter  of  guaranties  for  Ulster, 
guaranties  with  regard  to  patronage,  finance,  trade  policy,  local 
militia,  minority  rights,  and  above  all  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
and  all  its  implications.  In  the  face  of  such  safeguards,  in  the 
face  of  pressure  from  overwhelming  British  public  opinion,  in 
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HOPING  TO  GET   THEM   TO  LIE   DOWX  TOGETHER. 

— Reid  in  the  New  York  Evening  yfail. 


the  face  of  economic  forces  that  work  for  unity  in  Ireland,  the 
Ulster  temper  must  be  rockribbed  indeed  if  it  clings  to  a  policy 
of  isolation."  True,  with  all  the  racial,  religious,  economic, 
and  cultural  points  of  difference  the  problem  of  joining  the 
North  and  the  South  not  again  to  be  put  asunder  is  far  from  a 
simple  one,  yet  The  Evening  Post  is  confident  that  it  will  be  solved. 
Here  an  Ulster  man,  a  manufacturer  from  Belfast,  who  writes 
in  one  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Irishmen  in  a  recent  special  number 
of  The  Survey  (N.  Y.),  agrees  that  "it  is  only  by  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  northern  government  that  ultimate  fusion 
can  be  achieved."    He  continues: 

"It  would  seem  evident  that  if  Dail  Eireann  can  rule  its  own 
part  of  Ireland  economically  and  well,  if  it  can  foster  trade  and 
agriculture,  and  administer  the  law  fairly  between  man  and 
man,  if  it  can  show  that  it  has  no  bitterness  against  those  of 
alien  blood  and  different  faith,  then  it  can,  by  the  mere  spectacle 
of  its  success,  force  Ulster  to  ask  for  the  privilege  of  sharing  the 
benefits  of  such  rule.  But  until  these  benefits  are  proved  and 
seen,  Ulstermen  will  not  give  up  what  they  possess;  they  will  not 
embrace  a  change  which  may  risk  the  whole  fabric  of  their  com- 
mercial achievements.  The  northerners  are  weary  of  the  age- 
long conflict,  but  their  desire  for  peace  will  not  make  them  betray 
their  native  caution. 

"A  few  years'  waiting  is  but  a  little  tiling  in  the  long  and 
troubled  history  of  Ireland.  The  northeast  corner  must  be  won 
by  conviction.  It  must  have  proved  to  it  the  capacity  of  Celtic 
Ireland  to  govern  itself  wisely  and  unselfishly.  The  suspicion 
which  clouds  the  relations  of  the  two  peoples — suspicion  which 
is  the  natural  legacy  of  so  many  centuries  of  racial  strife — can  be 
removed  only  by  the  spectacle  of  the  task  of  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration carried  on  successfully  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  Could  this  suspicion  he  so  removed,  the  miracle  would  be 
performed.   Ulster  would  be  reconciled  and  Ireland  would  be  one." 

That  the  leaders  of  the  new  Irish  Dominion  have  in  mind  the 


necessity  of  winning  over  Ulster  by  such  a  policy  as  is  here 
described,  would  seem  to  be  evident  from  statements  made  by 
Arthur  Griffith,  head  of  the  Irish  delegation  to  the  London  con- 
ference. He  says,  as  quoted  in  the  press  dispatches,  that  the 
Sinn  Fein  leaders  would  consult  with  Southern  Unionists  about 
giving  the  latter  a  full  share  of  representation  in  both  Chambers 
of  the  Irish  Parliament.  "We  desire,"  he  added,  "the  willing 
cooperation  of  the  Lmionists,  in  common  with  all  other  sections 
of  the  Irish  nation  in  raising  the  structure  and  shaping  the 
destiny  of  the  Irish  Free  State." 

Ireland,  as  several  writers  remark,  will  be  more  than  a  mere 
new  political  state.  Mr.  Dudley  Field  Malone,  a  well-known 
American  of  Irish  ancestry,  predicts  that  "in  ten  years  Ireland 
will  have  the  most  modern  and  useful  economic  program  in 
Em-ope,  and  Dublin  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest 
cultural  centers."  In  the  issue  of  The  Survey,  already  quoted, 
George  TV.  Russell,  the  Irish  publicist  and  writer,  better  known  as 
"A.  E.,"  tries  to  answer  the  question,  "what  will  the  Irish  do 
with  Ireland?"  He  thinks  that  an  Irish  government  will  foster  a 
knowledge,  of  the  Gaelic  language  and  literature.  On  the 
economic  side  he  reminds  us  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  have 
"cast  a  new  economic  generalization  into  the  minds  of  the 
Irish  people."  About  130,000  Irish  farmers,  "and  these  the  best," 
are  now  united  in  over  a  thousand  cooperative  associations. 
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ITS   ONLY   TAKEN    ABOUT   750  YEARS,   BUT  IT 
SEEMS  LONGER. 

— Darling  in  the  Xew  York  Tribune. 


"These  were  originally  started  for  some  one  particular  purpose, 
such  as  butter-making,  the  purchase  of  requirements,  or  the  sale 
of   produce,    but   very  soon  these  societies  for  special  purp< 
began  to  change  their  character,  to  enlarge  their  objects,  until 
they   became   what    1    mighl    call   general    purpose   societii 
If  this  tendency  goes  on,  and  Mr.  Russell  expects  it  to,  "we  shall 
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find  rural  Ireland  in  the  next  generation  with  endless  rural 
communities,  each  covering  an  area  of  about  four  or  five  miles 
around  the  center  of  business,  all  buying  together,  manufacturing 
together,  and  marketing  together,  using  their  organization  for 
social  and  educational  as  well  as  tor  business  purposes.  These 
again  would  be  linked  up  by  national  federations,  or  groups  of 
them  would  conspire  together  for  enterprises  too  great  for  parish 
a--oeiations  to  undertake." 

Also  writing  for  Tin  Survt  //.  Mr.  Erskine  Childers  predicts  and 
declares  that  the  new  Irish  Parliament  will  continue  on  the  lines 
of  the  Dail  Eireann  with  wide  suffrage  including  women,  pro- 
portional representation,  two  chambers  of  parliament  and  an 
executive  directly  dependent  upon  parliament.  "The  all- 
powerful  weapon  of  finance,  for  the  first  time  in  Irish  hands,  will 
undoubtedly  be  used,"  thinks  this  Sinn  Fein  leader,  "on  the 
one  hand  to  secure  economy  in  the  wasteful,  administrative 
chaos  that  now  exists,  and  on  the  other  to  plan  with  delibei'ate 
forethought  the  building  up  of  the  economic  and  cultural  life 
of  the  country  hitherto  under  the  overpowering  influence  of 
England,  on  healthy  independent  lines."  Finance,  he  continues, 
'will  probably  be  used  also  to  foster  an  Irish  merchant  marine 
now  hardly  existing,  to  further  scientific  industrial  education, 
temperance,  and  the  cooperative  movement,  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  for  labor.  Education  will  be  endowed  with 
far  greater  funds,  reformed,  and  made  Irish  as  well  as  rationally 
efficient."  Mr.  Lionel  Smith-Gordon,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
Sinn  Fein  bank,  believes  that  "an  increase  in  tillage  is  one  of  the 
first  conditions  of  prosperity  in  Ireland,  and  its  promotion  will 
be  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  national  government.  Agri- 
culture in  itself  is  insufficient  to  maintain  a  self-contained  coun- 
try, but  in  such  a  country  as  Ireland  the  industry  should  grow 
out  of  agriculture."  Chief  among  other  possibilities  of  the 
economic  future  of  Ireland  which  require  expert  handling  are: 

"The  development  of  the  water-power  resources  of  the  country 
and  the  utilization  in  a  scientific  manner  of  our  vast  reserves  of 
peat.  We  have  also  various  other  natural  resources  which  have 
so  far  been  very  little  exploited,  if  at  all.  The  seaweeds  of  the 
western  coast  are  rich  in  potash,  which  is  in  constant  demand 
for  farming  operations,  as  well  as  iodine  and  other  by-products. 
The  coal-fields  which  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  no 
doubt  capable  of  development,  altho  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  their  ultimate  value.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
mineral  deposits,  of  which  the  most  striking  are  probably  those 
of  the  Avoca  valley.  Turning  then  to  the  manufactures  which 
already  exist,  we  find  that  while  Belfast  is  the  well-known  center 
of  the  ship-building  and  linen  industries,  Dublin  can  hold  its 
own  in  such  lines  as  biscuits,  matches,  jams,  sweets,  cocoa  and 
coffee,  soaps,  and  a  number  of  smaller  products,  while  the  whole 
world  is  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  celebrated  brewers  and 
distillers  whose  products  bulk  so  largely  in  our  export  trade." 

On  the  cultural  side.  James  Stephens,  the  Irish  aiithor  is 
inclined  to  predict  that  "Ireland  will  turn  more  and  more  com- 
pletely from  England  and  will  cultivate  the  human  relations 
she  requires  in  quite  other  directions."  In  summing  up  the 
responses  made  by  its  Irish  contributors  to  its  questions  as  to 
what  the  Irish  will  do  with  Ireland,  The  Survey  observes 
editorially  that  they  all  agree  on  one  point: 

"Build  uj)  a  new  Irish  civilization.  And  the  new  civilization 
which  Ireland  is  about  to  con  tribute  to  I  he  world  is  a  rural  civiliza- 
tion. This  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times— 
development  of  rural  communities  on  a  cooperative  hasis;  each 
community  to  have  so  Far  as  possible  its  own  general  store  for 

supplies  of  common  need;  each  community  to  manufacture  what 

it  can  do  advantageously  with  a  common  mill,  creamery,  bacon 
factory,  electric  plant,   buying  the  commodities  that  can  not    be 

supplied  at  home,  and  selling  its  products;  each  community  to 
establish  schools,  recreation  halls  and  libraries,  organize  com- 
munity pageants  and  game  each  community  to  have  its  town 
council  where  common  problems  and  new  plans  may  be  discu&t. 
"Such  community  life  will  recreate  anew  the  Gaelic  genius. 
The  Btormy  times  have  hit  the  leaders  little  leisure  to  think  out 

I  he  details  of  an  adminisl  ia  tive  scheme  against   t  he  daj    when  an 


Irish  government  will  take  hold  of  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 
Leisure  is  necessary  for  such  thinking,  and  Ireland  has  been  busy 
fighting  and  thinking  in  terms  of  war.  But  the  constructive 
program  has  been  forming  in  the  minds  of  Ireland's  leaders. 
Their  common  vision  is  to  build  up  a  nation  by  making  each 
community  rediscover  its  own  soul." 

The  relations  between  the  new  Irish  state  and  the  British 
Crown  shall  be  modeled  on  the  existing  "relations  between 
Canada  and  the  Crown.  The  "Treaty  Between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland"  Avhich  brings  peace  to  Ireland,  adds  one  to  the 
Dominions  of  the  British  Empire,  and  takes  one  unit  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  contains  eighteen  articles  which  outline  the 
relations  between  the  two  governments.  The  Irish  Free  State, 
it  is  specified,  shall  have  the  same  status  as  the  older  Dominions, 
"with  a  parliament  having  powers  to  make  laws  for  peace  and 
order  and  good  government  in  Ireland,  and  an  executive  re- 
sponsible to  that  parliament."  The  Irish  Free  State  assumes 
liability  for  its  proportionate  share  of  the  British  public  debt. 
Until  an  arrangement  is  made  for  Ireland  to  share  in  her  ow,n 
defense  the  Imperial  Forces  are  to  defend  the  coasts  of  Ireland, 
but  the  Irish  Government  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
vessels  to  protect  revenues  and  fisheries.  The  British  Govern- 
ment is  to  have  certain  specified  harbor  and  other  facilities  in 
time  of  peace,  and  in  time  of  war  such  facilities  as  are  needed  for 
purposes  of  defense.  If  the  Irish  Free  State  sets  up  a  military 
defense  force  it  "shall  not  exceed  in  size  such  proportion  of  the 
military  establishments  maintained  in  Great  Britain  as  that 
which  the  population  of  Ireland  bears  to  the  population  of  Great 
Britain." 

If  Ulster  does  not  decide  to  join,  a  commission  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  decide  the  boundaries  between  northern  Ireland  and 
the  Irish  Free  State.  Northern  Ireland  is  to  retain  its  powers 
under  the  Home  Rule  act  of  1920,  but  the  Parliament  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  all  of  Ireland,  in- 
cluding Ulster,  in  respect  to  those  powers  given  by  the  new 
Treaty  but  not  given  by  the  Act  of  1920.  For  the  present,  the 
Council  of  Ireland  set  up  by  the  1920  act  will  have  its  Southern 
members  chosen  by  Parliament  of  the  Irish  Free  State.  If 
Ulster  does  not  join,  it  is  further  provided  that  its  representatives 
shall  join  with  the  provisional  government  of  southern  Ireland 
to  discuss  "  (A)  safeguards  with  regard  to  patronage  in  northern 
Ireland,  (B)  safeguards  with  regard  to  the  collection  of  revenue 
in  northern  Ireland,  (C)  safeguards  with  regard  to  import  and 
export  duties  affecting  the  trade  and  industry  of  northern  Ire- 
land, (D)  safeguards  for  the  minorities  in  northern  Ireland,  (E) 
settlement  of  financial  relations  between  northern  Ireland  and 
the  Irish  Free  State,  and  (F)  establishment  and  powers  of  a 
local  militia  in  northern  Ireland  and  the  relation  of  the  defense 
forces  of  the  Irish  Free  State  and  of  northern  Ireland  re- 
spectively," the  decisions  of  this  conference  to  be  binding.  The 
whole  of  Article  XVI,  which  deals  with  religious  freedom,  is 
worth  quoting: 

"  Neither  the  Parliament  of  the  Irish  Free  State  nor  the  Parlia- 
ment of  northern  Ireland  shall  make  any  law  so  as  to  either 
directly  or  indirectly  endow  any  religion  or  prohibit  or  restrict 
the  free  exercise  thereof  or  give  any  preference  or  impose  any 
disability  on  the  account  of  religious  belief  or  religious  status  or 
affect  prejudicially  the  right  of  any  child  to  attend  school  receiv- 
ing public  money,  without  attending  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  school,  or  make  any  discrimination  as  respects  State  aid 
between  schools  under  the  management  of  the  different  religious 
denominations,  or  divert  from  any  religious  denomination  or 
an.\  educational  institution  any  of  its  property  except  for  public 
utility  purposes  and  on  the  payment  of  compensation." 

Proper  powers  will  be  extended  to  members  of  a  provisional 
government  in  Ireland  "as  soon  as  each  member  thereof  shall 
have  signified  in  writing  his  or  her  acceptance  of  this  instru- 
ment."     The    treaty    is    to    be    ratified    by    the    British   and    the 

southern  Ireland  parliaments.  An  annex  to  the  treats-  provides 
lor  regulation  of  air  and  cable  communication,  and  air  defense. 
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TWO  BILLIONS  SAVED  THE  TAXPAYERS 

A  CASE  "WHERE  FIGURES  ARE  NOT  DULL."  as 
one  editor  puts  it,  appears  in  the  new  budget  presented 
to  Congress  last  week,  which  promises  savings  to  the 
taxpayers  that  are  regarded  as  little  short  of  stupendous.  In 
two  years  a  load  of  more  than  S2.000.000.000  will  be  thrown  off 
the  Treasury.  This  most  welcome  relief  in  taxation  may  even  be 
increased  as  a  result  of  the  Limitation  of  Armament  Conference, 
for  approximately  two  hundred  millions  is  allowed  in  the  budget 
for  new  naval  tonnage  that 
may  not  be  required.  At  any 
rate,  there  will  be  a  saving  of 
half  a  billion  dollars  over  the 
1922  estimates,  and  of  two 
billions  over  the  1921  expendi- 
tures. The  New  York  Triburn 
thus  summarizes  the  figures: 


a  time  is  truly  amazing."  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
yet,  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  observes,  "it  is  obvious  that  he 
played  few,  if  any,  favorites — he  has  hewed"  to  the  line,  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  might,  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  corresponding 
credit."  The  day  of  "log-rolling"  for  appropriations,  whether 
in  departments  or  in  Congress,  is  over,  several  editors  agree; 
department  heads  will  be  required  to  live  within  their  incomes. 
There  are  to  be  no  more  haphazard  appropriations;  no  more 
deficiency   appropriations.     As   the   New    York   Evening  Mail 

speaks  of  the  new  era: 


"The  new  Federal  budget 
estimates  receipts  for  1922-23 
at  $3,338,000,000  and  expendi- 
tures (including  reduction  in 
the  principal  of  the  public 
debt)  at  $3  505,000.000  These 
figures  exclude  postal  revenues 
and  expenditures,  which  prac- 
tically balance  each  other 

"The  sweeping  reductions  in 
taxation  and  expenditure 
which  have  been  under  way 
since  the  Harding  Administra- 
tion came  in  are  shown  by  com- 
parisons with  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  1921-2^  and 
1920-21  In  the  year  1920-'21, 
ended  June  30  last,  receipts 
were  $5  (124,000,000  and  outlay 
was  s.j  538,000,000.  For  1921- 
'22  receipts  are  expected  to 
reach  S3. 943,000,000  and  ex- 
penditures S3.«)b7,O00,0O0.  In 
the  year  1922-'23,  for  which 
approximations  are  to  be  made 
at  this  session,  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  Bureau  anticipates 
receipts  of  $3,338,000,000  and 
expenditures  of  $3, 505,000,000. 
The  deficiency  of  8167,000,000 
for  1922-'23  is  to  be  met,  how- 
ever, not  by  taxation,  but  by  a 
bookkeeping  reform,  which  will 
make  $100,000,000,  now  un- 
necessarily tied  up  in  the  naval 
supply  account,  available,  and 
by  additional  economies  in 
government  operation. 

From  1921  to  1922  govern- 
ment expenditure  lias  fallen  81, 570, (100,000.   From  1921  to  1923 
it  will  have  fallen  12,032,000,000." 

As  the  budget  stands,  the  five  larger  items  are  for  wars,  past 
or  future.  Correspondingly,  as  the  New  York  Globe  observes, 
the  reduction  in  the  new  budget  is  due  to  the  tendency  toward 
disarmament,  the  general  lessening  of  war  expenses,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  falling  prices.  For  instance,  roughly, 
six  hundred  millions  [ess  will  be  -pent  by  the  War  Department 
in  1922  than  was  expended  in  1921,  and  the  amount  will  be 
even  smaller  by  twenty  millions  in  1923.  Two  hundred  millions 
less  will  be  spent  by  the  Navy  Department  in  1922.  whose  [92 3 
expenditures  will  be  even  less  by  forty-seven  millions.  Simi- 
larly, savings  are  brougb.1  about  in  Shipping  Board  and  Fleet 
Corporation  expenditures,  which  are  reduced  fifty-seven  millions 
in  1922  and  eighty  millions  in  1923  over  1921  figures.  Roughly, 
$393,000,000  less  Will  be  spent  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
than  was  expended  in  1921. 

"That  Director  Daws  should  have  done  so  much  in  so  short 


HIGH  LIGHTS  IN  THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

PRESIDENT  HARDING  first  asks  Congress  in  his  mes- 
sage of  December  6  to  pass  the  pending  bill  giving  the 
Executive  power  to  fund  and  settle  the  "vast  foreign  loans 
growing  out  of  our  grant  of  war  credits." 

He  explains  that  the  harm  which  it  would  do  to  world  trade 
justifies  him  in  failing  to  give  notice,  as  the  Jones  Act  requires, 
"of  the  termination  of  all  existing  commercial  treaties  in  order 
to  admit  of  reduced  duties  on  imports  carried  in  American 
bottoms."  But  he  limits  the  need  of  Congressional  "  tolerance 
of  noncompliance"  to  "a  very  few  weeks  until  a  plan  may  be 
presented  which  contemplates  no  greater  draft  on  the  public 
Treasury  and  which,  though  yet  too  crude  to  offer  it  to-day, 
gives  such  promise  of  expanding  our  merchant  marine  that  it 
will  argue  its  own  approval." 

The  President  urges  the  early  enactment  of  the  pending 
"permanent"  tariff  bill.  He  also  wishes  a  more  flexible  tariff 
policy  and  suggests  that  the  President  be  given  authority  to 
modify  customs  duties  "to  meet  conditions  which  the  Congress 
may  designate,"  acting,  of  course,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Tariff 
Commission.  Mr.  Harding  realizes  that  there  are  differences 
of  opinion  over  the  "American  valuation"  plan,  and  suggests 
a  provision  in  the  tariff  law,  "authorizing  proclaimed  Ameri- 
can valuation,  under  prescribed  conditions,  on  any  given  list 
of  articles  imported." 

"Something  more  than  tariff  protection  is  required  by 
American  agriculture,"  and  in  particular  "every  proper  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  the  cooperative  marketing 
programs."  Congress  is  asked  to  give  earnest  attention  to  the 
development  of  "a  general  policy  of  transportation,  of  dis- 
tributed industry  and  of  highway  construction  to  encourage 
the  spread  of  our  population  between  city  and  country." 

Labor's  right  to  organize  should  be  recognized,  but  certain 
"well  denned  principles  of  regulation  and  supervision"  should 
be  applied.  To  provide  against  strikes  and  lockouts  a  code 
of  practise  should  be  developed  for  dealing  with  industrial 
controversies  and  "it  should  be  possible  to  set  up  judicial  or 
quasi-judicial  tribunals  for  the  consideration  and  determina- 
tion of  all  disputes  which  menace  the  public  welfare." 

Partly  in  order  to  provide  homes  for  ex-soldiers,  the  Presi- 
dent recommends  government  aid  in  reclaiming  20,000,000 
acres  of  irrigable  land  and  79,000,000  acres  of  swamp  and  cut- 
over  lands. 

Finally,  the  President  suggests  a  possible  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  He  thinks  "our  tax  problems,  the  ten- 
dency of  wealth  to  seek  non-taxable  investment,  and  the  men- 
acing increase  of  public  debt,  federal,  state  and  municipal, 
all  justify  a  proposal  to  change  the  Constitution  so  as  to  end 
the  issue  of  non-taxable  bonds." 


"This  country  will  in  future 
estimate  what  it  needs  to  spend 
in  any  given  year,  raise  enough 
money  to  spend  just  that 
amount,  and  see  that  the 
spending  is  accomplished  with 
as  much  care  as  a  great  in- 
dustrial corporation  exercises. 
There  will  no  longer  be  the  in- 
dependent spending  of  moneys 
by  departments  without  refer- 
ence to  the  general  state  of 
Uncle  Sam's  firm.  A  careful 
watch  will  be  kept  over  the 
firm  as  a  unit." 

Likening  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  a  business  cor- 
poration, General  Dawes 
points  out  the  following 
faults,  which,  it  is  estimated, 
have  wasted  billions  in  taxes: 

"The  President  of  the  cor- 
poration i  the  President  of  the 
United  States)  gave  practically 
no  attention  to  its  ordinary 
routine  business. 

"The  administrative  Vice- 
Presidents  (members  of  the 
Cabinet)  were  allowed  to  run 
their  several  departments  as  if 
each  separate  department  was 
an  independent  authority  in  all 
matters  of  routine  business. 

"Because  of  a  lack  of  any 
outlined  business  plan,  no 
system  existed  for  making 
purchases  or  in  selling  ma- 
terial along  business  lines  un- 
der a  unified  policy. 

"No  balance  sheet  of  the 
corporation  as  a  whole  was 
ever  prepared. 

"The  Treasurer  kept  no  ac- 
curate   account    of     the    con- 
tingent    obligations      of      the 
various    Federal    departments,  thus    resulting    in  money  being 
drawn  from  him  continually  in  excess  of  the  estimated  annual 
running  expenses. 

"The  corporation,  in  effect,  seldom  reconsidered  an  unwise 
project  entered  into  by  any  department. 

"The  administrative  heads  of  the  departments  were 
as  a  rule  with  little  reference  to   their  business  qualifications, 
and   were  compelled   to  rely  largely    upon   the  advice  of  Sub- 
ordinates  wedded    to   the   theory  of   the  right   of   independent 
operation  of  the  department." 

The  financial  Boston  N<  >u  goes  more  into  detail: 

"Imagine  a  corporation  where  the  president  ignored  routine 
business;  where  the  vice-presidents  had  no  contact;  where  de- 
partments had  no  coordination  in  operating,  in  buying  or 
selling;  where  there  was  no  effort  at  profit,  and  an  assured  levy 

on  stockholders  (taxes)  to  rely  on;  where  balance  sheets  and 
inventories  were  lacking;  where  departments  were  told  they 
could  draw  bo  much  credit  as  they  liked,  but  the  treasurer  never 
had  more  than   the  roU|  innate  of  what   they  wouid  take; 

where  they  came  to  feel  they  must  spend  such  totals,  needed  or 
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not:    where    they    resented    executive    control    and    made   plans 
involving  policy  which  belonged  only  to  the  executive. 

"Only  a  rich  Government  could  stand  all  that.  And  even 
that  rich  Government  stops  the  folly  none  too  soon  for  the 
stockholders'  comfort." 

"Before  the  Dawes  plan  can  have  its  full  effect,  however," 
thinks  the  Boston  Globe,  "a  financial  revolution  will  be  necessary 
in  Washington,  for  Congress  has  always  looked  \ipon  itself  as  the 
keeper  of  the  public  purse."  "The  great  saving  shown  in  the 
budget  estimates  arc  due  to  two  separate  but  related  forces," 
we  are  reminded  by  the  Springfield  lit  publican, — "to  the  Presi- 
dent'.- constant  pressure  upon  the  various  departments  and 
miscellaneous  bureaus  to  keep  their  expenses  down  to  a  diminish- 
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A   BAD   CONDITION. 

— MoCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


ing  minimum,  and  to  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  the  budget 
in  expertly  advising  such  reductions."  General  Dawes  thus 
outlines  the  three  principles  on  which  the  budget-making  is 
based — 

"First — That  the  business  organization  of  Government  here- 
after assumes  that  the  minimum  amount  of  money  to  be  ex- 
pended in  any  fiscal  year  is  not  of  necessity  the  sum  appropriated 
in  advance  by  Congress,  but  the  smallest  amount  upon  which  the 
business  of  the  Government  can  be  efficiently  administered  under 
the  program  outlined  by  Congress. 

"Second  -That  there  should  not  be  in  the  minds  of  the  busi- 
n<  ss  administrators  of  Government  a  too  easy  reliance  upon  the 
custom  of  deficiency  appropriations. 

"Third — That  where  Congress  has  directed  Ihe  expenditure  of 
certain  sums  for  specific  purposes,  an  Executive  pressure  will 
now  bejRerted  for  more  efficient  and  economical  administration 
in  order  to  produce  greater  results  from  the  given  expenditure, 
and  also,  wherever  possible,  to  complete  the  given  project  for  a 
amount  than  the  total  appropriated  for  the  purpose." 

"The  budget,"  believes  the  New  York  Globe,  "is  bound  to  call 
the  attention  of  i lie  people  in  an  effective  way  to  the  financial 

condition   of   the  country,  and    make  public  opinion   a    factor  of 

Bring  importance  in  agreements  between  the  legislative  and 

eutive,  and  in  the  shaping  of  the  national  policy  in  general." 

Regarding  the  principles  enumerated  above,  and  in  agreement 

with   The  Globe,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"The  merits  of  these  principles  are  so  evident,  as  to  command 
immediate  assent,  and  it  need  only  be  said  that  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Director  of  the  Budget  will  have  the  hearty  sup- 


port of  the  financial  community  in  their  effort  to  carry  them 
into  effect.  The  work  that  has  been  done  on  the  budget  would 
in  ordinary  times  stand  out  as  an  achievement.  It  has  been 
obscured  by  more  immediate  and  more  sensational  factors. 
These  should  not  prevent  so  important  a  piece  of  constructive 
work  from  receiving  its  due  at  the  hands  of  the  sober  element 
of  our  citizenship." 

The  estimated  cost  of  maintaining  the  Navy  Department,  the 
War  Department,  the  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau,  and  of 
paying  pensions  and  meeting  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  is 
given  in  the  following  table  by  the  New  York  Times: 

1922  1923 

War  Department $389,091,400  $309,902,107 

Navy  Department 478,850,000  431,754,000 

Pensions 258,400,000  252,350,000 

United  States  Veterans'  Bureau.  .       438,122,400  455,232,700 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 970.000,000  975,000,000 

Total $2,540,463,806  $2,484,238,807 

"With  the  addition  of  smaller  expenditures,  the  true  Avar  total 
for  1923  is  estimated  at  about  $2,900,000,000—83  per  cent,  of 
the  budget  total — while  Government  costs  other  than  military 
will  be  only  $600,000,000,"  points  out  the  New  York  World. 
Legislative  expenses  for  1923  are  expected  to  be  two  millions 
less  than  they  were  in  1921:  the  State  Department  requires 
approximately  two  millions  more:  Treasury  expenditures  in  1921 
were  $476,352,192.21,  whereas  they  are  expected  to  be  only 
$168,997,160  in  1923.  And  so  on.  All  of  which  leads  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  to  inquire: 

"How  is  it  possible  to  cut  half  a  billion  dollars  out  of  a  budget 
which  had  already  been  cut  to  the  bone?  Economy  accounts  for 
it  only  in  part.  A  larger  part  of  the  reduction  is  due  to  the 
deferring  of  expenditures.  This  is  not  a  mere  bookkeeping 
juggle;  it  represents  a  change  in  fiscal  policy.  Hitherto  appro- 
priations for  a  given  year  have  borne  no  close  relation  to  ex- 
penditures for  that  year.  The  appropriations  have  been  in- 
tended to  cover  the  obligations  incurred,  Avhether  those  obliga- 
tions had  to  be  met  during  the  year  or  were  spread  over  a  series 
of  years.  In  addition,  there  have  been  permanent  and  indefinite 
appropriations  which  required  no  annual  action  by  Congress. 
The  new  policy  is  that  Congress  shall  appropriate  onlj-  money 
which  is  to  be  expended  during  the  fiscal  year. 

"This  policy  is  expected  to  reduce  the  sum  finally  spent, 
partly  by  putting  an  end  to  the  practise  by  the  departments  of 
making  expenditures  in  excess  of  the  year's  estimates,  but 
chiefly  by  compelling  an  annual  resurvey  of  projects  which  are 
under  way.  Instead  of  voting  a  continuing  appropriation  and 
then  forgetting  about  it,  Congress  will  annually  reexamine  the 
work  authorized,  preliminary  to  voting  more  money  for  it." 

"The  casual  reader  who  stops  when  he  learns  that  there  is  to 
be  a  reduction  in  expenditures  of  more  than  two  billions  will  be 
imprest  with  the  obvious  economies  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,"  notes  the  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer — 

' '  But  anj'  one  who  stops  to  analyze  the  comparative  expendi  t  u  res 
of  the  three  years  in  question  will  observe  that  the  saving  is  to 
be  effected  much  less  by  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  em- 
ployees and  mistaken  fiscal  practises  than  by  the  termination  of 
heavy  expenses  attributable  directly  to  the  war. 

"If,  for  example,  allowance  is  made  in  the  estimates  for  the 
noxt  fiscal  year  for  reduced  expenses  of  the  War  and  Na\.\ 
Departments,  the  Shipping  Hoard  and  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, and  the  termination  of  the  Railroad  Administration. 
there  is  very  little  left  to  show  for  the  economies  of  the  present 
method  of  budget-making  over  the  old.  But  a  careful  reading 
of  Director  Dawes'  report  on  the  operation  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
for  the  first  five  months  of  its  existence  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  that  through  the  Bureau  the  Government  is  working 
m  the  right  direction,  and  that  through  it  a  degree  of  business 
enterprise  is  going  to  be  introduced  into  the  activities  of  the 
Government  that  has  not  beforo  been  known. 

"Incidentally,  Dawes  tells  us  that  his  term  is  of  limited  dura 
tion.     It,  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  retiring  he  will  have  achiet  ed 

a  degree  of  success  as  the  nation's  first  Budgel  Director  no  less 
than  ihai  winch  has  marked  his  other  undertakings." 
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TO  HELP  GERMANY  PAY  UP 

IF  SHYLOCK  HAD  NEEDED  THE  MONEY,  he  might 
have  been  quite  willing  to  take  the  ducats  instead  of  the 
pound  of  flesh  from  Antonio's  body.  So  to-day  the  Allied 
governments  seem  to  be  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  a  literal 
insistence  on  their  treaty  rights  is  less  important  than  to  keep 
Germany  working  steadily  for  their  benefit.  And  the  cor- 
respondents agree  that  the  French  and  British  Governments 
will  soon  join  in  accepting  a  "pay-as-you-can-without-bank- 
ruptcy"  program  for  future  German  reparations  payments. 
In  so  far  as  this  involves  what  might  be  called  a  "mor- 
atorium." or  debt  holiday,  it  does  not  meet  with  the 
entire  approval  of  our  press.  "There  will  not  be  and  should 
not  be.  any  moratorium"  declares  the  Boston  News  Bureau. 
"that  would  let  the  Germans  go  scot  free  for  a  while  longer,  and 
free  also  meanwhile  to  tangle  things  up  fiscally  for  themselves 
and  for  everybody  else."  Other  American  editors  are  far  from 
being  convinced  that  Germany  is  realty  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. The  Columbus  Dispatch  believes  that  Germany  could 
rapidly  repair  her  own  credit  "by  taking  up  the  work  of  repara- 
tions payments  with  the  same  grip  with  which  France  met  the 
indemnity  assessed  upon  her  in  1871."  The  Providence  Bulletin 
comes  back  to  the  well-known  fact  that  the  war  "left  the  eco- 
nomic resources  of  Germany  virtually  untouched."  What 
Germany  is  facing,  the  New  York  Times  explains,  "is  really  not 
an  economic  bankruptcy,  but  simply  a  currency  bankruptcy." 
The  New  York  Tribune  believes  that  if  Germany  is  now  given 
"a  breathing  space."  she  will  turn  up  with  a  new  set  of  excuses 
at  the  expiration  of  the  period.  The  truth  is,  declares  The 
Tribune,  "that  Germany  has  refused  to  levy  taxes  to  meet  the 
reparations  payments.  There  has  been  no  substantial  sub- 
traction from  German  wealth  and  conversion  of  the  revenue  into 
liquid  forms  of  capital."  On  the  other  hand,  The  American 
Banker,  taking  up  the  moratorium  in  its  broadest  sense,  to  "in- 
clude suspension  of  German  indemnity  payments  and  those 
due  this  country  from  the  Allied  nations,"  quotes  with  apparent 
approval  the  forcible  st  a  lenient  of  a  New  York  brokerage 
house  that  "a  five-year  moratorium  accompanied  by  the  slogan, 

'five  years  more  to  work    like  h and    clean    up  our  past 

debris  and  debts'  should  be  effective."  Indeed,  "it  might  be 
a  period  of  universal  commercial  activity  and  social  betterment 
more  pronounced  than  anything  we  have  seen  in  many  years." 
Opinions  in  high  financial  and  governmental  circles  differ 
widely  about  the  justice  and  practicability  of  the  reparations 
Daymen  1  plan  of  May,  1921.  Before  quoting  certain  repre- 
sentative statements  from  these  sources,  it  might  be  well  to  note 
the  developments  of  recent  weeks  which  have  led  to  the  press 
dispatches  asserting  that  the  Allies  have  agreed  to  help  Germany 
to  pay  up,  and  to  note  precisely  where  Germany  stands  in  this 
matter  of  payment.  A  clear  outline  of  the  reparations  situation 
appears  in  a  recent  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin.  Germany,  it  is 
noted,  agreed  last  May  to  pay  annually  to  the  Allies  2,000,000,- 
000  gold  marks  (a  gold  mark  is  worth  nearly  25  cents),  plus  a 
sum  equivalent  to  26  per  cut.  of  the  value  of  German  exports. 
It  was  agreed  that  these  sums  were  to  be  paid  in  two  series  of 
quarterly  instalments,  i.  e.,  li\>  hundred  million  gold  marks  on 
each  of  the  four  dates,  January  15,  April  15,  July  l.~>  and  October 
L5;and  the  export  payments  on  February  15,  May  15,  August  15 
and  November  15.  The  reparations  agreement  does  not  state 
for  how  many  years  these  payments  must  be  made,  since  this 
depends  upon  the  size  of  export  trade.  These  payments  are  to 
redeem  bonds  to  be  delivered  by  Germany  to  the  Allies  to  the 
total  amount  of  132,000,000,000  gold  marks.  Some  of  these  bonds 
have  been  delivered  to  the  Allies,  and  others  are  to  be  delivered 
later.  None  of  them  as  yet  have  been  issued  to  the  public,  but 
when  issued  Germany  will  he  responsible  for  the  interest  on  them. 
(Vtinting  the  payment  of  a  billion  marks  last  May.  and  earlier 


payments,  more  than  five  and  a  half  billion  gold  marks  have  now- 
been  paid  on  reparations  which  must  be  subtracted  from  the 
total  sum  due  the  Allies.  The  sum  due  on  November  15  has 
been  met  by  payments  in  goods..  The  coming  payments  will  he 
partly  met  by  coal  deliveries  and  by  the  Wiesbaden  agreement, 
signed  October  0,  under  which  Germany  pays  France  in  goods 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  devastated  regions.  It  might  be 
stated  here  that  the  Reparations  Commission  has  insisted  on 
the  payment  of  the  January  and  February  sums,  and  that  the 
German  Government  has  agreed  to  pay,  altho  it  is  asserted 
that  three-fourths  of  the  money  will  have  to  be  borrowed  abroad. 
All  through  the  autumn  press  correspondents  have  reported 
that  Germany  ha,s  been  enjoying  great  prosperity,  based  partly 


THEY  ARE   ALL  ON  THE   SAME   ROPE. 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


on  industrial  activity,  partly  on  the  fall  of  the  mark,  which  leads 
i  very  one  to  try  to  get  rid  of  his  paper  money  for  goods  and 
securities.  This  boom  has  been  punctuated  by  Bourse  panics 
and  bank  failures,  and  several  observers  predict  a  complete  col- 
lapse by  spring.  According  to  Federal  Reserve  Board  figures, 
German  paper  note  circulation  has  grown  from  2,600,000.000 
marks  in  191.4,  to  84,000,000,000  during  last  summer.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  gold  reserve  to  back  this  currency  has  actually 
decreased,  so  that  the  ratio  of  gold  to  paper  has  dropped  from 
55.8  per  cent,  to  1.3  per  cent.  Financial  authorities  estimate 
that  by  the  end  of  the  year  German  note  circulation  will  have 
reached  the  one  hundred  billion  mark,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
mark  has  dropped  to  an  exchange  value  of  about  half  a  cent. 

In  November,  the  Reparations  Commission  told  the  German 
Government  that  the  January  and  February  payments  would  1  • 
expected  on  time,  and  that  Germany  must  be  more  busini 
like,  lay  heavier  taxes,  and  make  its  revenues  equal  expenses. 
Anew  tax  program  has  been  laid  before  the  Reichstag  involving 
heavy  levies  on  corporate  incomes,  protits  and  property.  Hut 
it  is  explained  that  these  taxes  will  not  produce  their  maximum 
before  1923  or  1934,  and  that  while  the  Reichstag  ha-  !• 
talking  about  them  the  tall  of  the  mark  with  the  xmsequenl 
rise  in  prices  ha-  rendered  the  budget  quite  out  of  date.     While 
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Mian  officials  protest  that  they  can  nol  pay,  German  business 
men  like  Eugo  Stinnes  and  Walter  Rathenau  have  been  making 
mysterious  visits  to  London.  Correspondents  hear  remarkable 
stories  of  plans  for  paying  rep%rations  by  handing  over  the 
( rerman  Government  railroads  to  private  control  and  by  develop- 
ing Russia.  Mesopotamia  and  o1  her  backward  regions  by  German 
workers  under  international  supervision.  Talk  of  a  moratorium 
or  an  international  loan  to  Germany  has  been  appearing  almost 
daily  in  the  dispatches  for  several  weeks.  The  plan  is  naturally 
popular  in  Germany  and  has  considerable  favor  in  Great  Britain. 
France,  say  the  correspondents,  would  prefer  to  let  Germany  go 
bankrupt  and  then  arrange  for  an  Allied  receivership.  Last 
week's  dispatches  told  that  the  French  Government  was  willing 
to  consider  a  method  of  helping  Germany  out  which  would  be 
based  on  currency  deflation  and  larger  taxation  in  Germany. 
A  plan  worked  out  by  the 
Reparations  Commission  and 
reported  in  press  dispatches 
of  December  6  calls  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  hard-and- 
fast-payment  schedule  for  per- 
haps five  years.  During  this 
time  the  Allies  are  to  guaran- 
tee a  series  of  long-term  Ger- 
man loans,  the  greater  part  of 
the  proceeds  to  be  applied  on 
the  reparations  account.  The 
Allies  under  this  plan  would 
supervise  the  German  budget 
and  try  to  prevent  Germans 
from  investing  heavily  in  other 
countries  than  their  own,  and 
thus  avoiding  taxation. 

The  Germans,  of  course, 
try  to  emphasize  the  financial 
straits  of  their  country.  Herr 
Stresseman,  a  political  leader, 

says :  "Unless  America  coerces  the  Entente  Powers  to  recognize  a 
moratorium  which  will  give  Germany  a  chance  to  breathe,  I  see 
a  terrific  crash."  We  read  similarly  in  Vorwaerts:  "If  the 
flerman  mark  reaches  the  level  of  the  Austrian  crown,  then  it 
will  wreck  the  economic  system  of  Germany  and  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  with  the  force  of  a  terrible  explosion."  The 
banker,  Von  Gwinner,  asks  for  "a  breathing  space."  Then,  he 
Bays,  "let  the  best  heads  of  all  countries  sit  round  a  table  and 
see  what  can  be  done." 

The  central  difficulty,  as  The  Wall  Street  Journal  points  out, 
is  that  "if  Germany  is  not  required  to  pay,  she  is  not  making 
reparations  justly  due,  while  insistence  upon  payment,"  at 
hast  so  the  Germans  say,  "may  result  in  bankruptcy  to  Germany 
and  disruption  to  the  trade  of  other  countries."  That  trade  is 
already  being  "disrupted"  by  the  German  reparations  situation 
i-  shown  by  a  recent  statement  from  Professor  Blondel,  the 
French  economist.  Because  of  the  new  German  competition 
French  warehouses  are  to-day  "overstocked  with  manufactured 
goods,  tools,  textiles  and  machinery,  for  which  there  is  no  market 
and  which  had  been  turned  out  for  English  consumption  which 
the  Germans  are  now  supplying." 

The  fall  of  the  mark  is  variously  accounted  for.  Mr.  Kiddy. 
the  British  financial  expert,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  New  York 
/  ening  Post  says  it  is  due  partly  to  the  reparations  payments, 
partly  to  "watering  of  currency."  and  partly  to  speculation. 
Our  own  Federal  Reserve  Hoard  thinks  the  drop  in  the  mark  has 
been  to  a  large  extent  "  the  outcome  of  the  inflation  policy  of  the 
German  Government  and  the  inflation  policy  in  turn  is  due  in 
part  at  least  to  the  terms  of  the  reparations  agreement."  Ger- 
many's diplomatic  representative  at  Washington  declares  the 
depreciation  is  due  to  the  enforced  payment  of  reparations  in 


HIDDEN  TREASURE. 

Lloyd  George  axd  Briand:  "Of  course,  it  may  be  all  you've  got 
Fritz,  but  we  mean  to  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  matter." 

— Reynolds's  Neicspaper  (London) 


gold  francs.  .Many  Allied  economists,  however,  the  Xew  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  notes,  "maintain  that  the  depreciation  of 
the  mark  has  been  artifically  brought  about  by  the  machination 
and  trickery  of  German  financiers.  They  point  out  that  Ger- 
many is  much  more  prosperous  in  comparison  with  other  Euro- 
pean countries  and  that,  while  there  is  a  great  contrast  between 
the  extreme  of  wealth  and  poverty  in  Germany,  speculators  are 
making  millions  and  nearly  every  one  is  at  work,  even  if  at  low 
wages." 

In  a  careful  estimate  of  Germany's  ability  to  pay,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Grasty  writes  to  the  Xew  York  Times  from  Paris  that  Ger- 
many has  a  distinct  advantage  because  "first  she  has  all  her 
splendid  pre-war  plants  untouched  by  devastation  or  deprecia- 
tion; second,  and  more  important  still,  all  the  labor,  whether 
manual   or   mental,    hi    the   country,  has  been  disciplined  and 

obedient."  The  latter  "was 
one  of  the  good  things  that 
Kaiserism  left  behind."  There 
is  now  evident,  however,  a 
slow  but  sure  decline  in  effi- 
ciency, due  to  new  ideas  of 
individual  rights,  the  increased 
power  of  the  unions,  and  the 
comparative  weakness  of  the 
government.  Touching  on  the 
hints  of  bankruptcy  and  a 
"smash, "  Mr.  Grasty  observes 
in  conclusion  that  "with  all 
the  difficulties  now  facing  Ger- 
many, that  country  will  still 
compare  favorably  in  potential 
solvency  Math  any  other  in 
Europe,  and  men  with  a  real 
stake  in  such  a  handsome 
estate — and  it  happens  that 
this  class  of  which  Hugo 
Stinnes  is  the  chief,  has  a 
considerable  influence  at  present — are  not  likely  to  yield 
immediately  to  counsels  of  desperation." 

Several  American  financial  writers  point  out  that  much 
hinges  on  the  German  people's  "will  to  pajr,"  and  the  monthly 
letter  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  to-day  "the  German  business  interests  lack  the 
patriotic  support  for  their  Government  which  the  French  dis- 
played in  1871." 

It  seems  to  Mr.  De  Sanchez  of  the  French  Commission  in  the 
United  States  that  public  sentiment  in  Germany  is  alining  itself 
to  aid  reparations  payments,  that  Germany  is  "beginning  to 
realize,  dimly  at  least,  that  she  can  only  regain  the  good-will 
of  the  world  by  making  good  in  a  measure  of  her  utmost  capacity 
the  damage  she  did."  Another  French  expert  on  economics 
emphasizes  'rather  the  ability  of  the  Allies  to  force  German 
payments  by  compelling  fiscal  and  financial  reforms  and  the 
repatriation  of  German  capitalists'  foreign  holdings. 

To  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  an  English  authority,  we 
may  note  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson's  remarks  in  The  .Xalion  (Xew  York), 
about  the  tariff  and  other  barriers  that  the  Allies  have  put  up 
against  German  goods,  which  would  almost  persuade  one  to 
think  "thai  the  Allied  governments  wished  to  receive  from 
Germany  the  least  possible  amount  of  reparation."  This 
English  economist  would  cancel  all  the  injurious  economic  clauses 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  would  remove  all  restrictions  on  German 
trade,    woidd    give   Germany    positive   assistance   in   putting   its 

industry  and  finance  upon  a  sound  basis,  and  calls  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  neutral  commission  to  fix  a  new  reparations  figure 
which  Germany  can  afford  to  pay  within  a  generation  and  which 
"the  Allies  can  afford  to  receive  without  injurious  reaction  upon 

their  economic  system." 
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WHAT  CHINA  WANTS 

I  IKE  THE  SUICIDE  OF  PROTEST,  still  in  vogue  in 
China,  the  Secretary  of  the  Chinese  Delegation  at  the 
^J  Arms  Conference  resigns  in  protest  against  "conditions 
that  have  arisen  in  the  Conference,"  and  declares  flatly  that 
"governments  and  vested  interests  oppose  the  liberation  and 
regeneration  of  China,  and  her  rehabilitation  as  a  sovereign 
nation."  Immediately  after  the  secretary's  action  came  the 
resignation  of  China's  chief  military  adviser,  her  chief  financial 
adviser,  and  her  chief  naval  adviser  and  assistant  director  of 
customs.  In  fact,  the  Chinese  question  now  holds  the  center 
of  the  stage  at  the  Washington  Conference.  Once  the  most 
enlightened  and  prosperous  country  in  the  world,  China,  in 
the  words  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  "is  now  the  world's  bone 
of   contention."     The    United 


States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Japan,  and  four  other  nations 
recently  subscribed  to  the 
principles  outlined  in  the 
Root  resolution,  thus  declar- 
ing their  intention  to  re- 
spect the  sovereignty,  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of 
China;  to  provide  it  with  an 
opportunity  to  develop  a 
stable  Government ;  to  main- 
tain equal  trade  opportunities 
for  all  countries,  and  to  refrain 
from  seeking  special  privileges 
which  would  abridge  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  friendly  States. 
"But  China  has  heard  all 
lliis  before,"  notes  the  Newark 
News.  True,  "if  the  eight 
Powers    actually    respect    the 

sovereignty  of  China,  and  so  forth,  the  Conference  will  have 
removed  once  and  for  all  the  greatest  obstacle  to  lasting 
peace  that  remains."  declares  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and 
"interpreted  in  a  liberal  spirit,  the  Root  resolution  would 
go  far  to  solve  the  Chinese  problem,"  agrees  the  Spring- 
field Republican.  Many  editors,  in  fact,  hail  the  adoption 
of  the  Root  resolution  as  a  "Magna  Carta  for  China," 
but,  we  are  reminded  by  the  Boston  Herald,  "these  principles 
are  merely  'general  principles'  upon  which  to  proceed  in  the 
adjustment  of  details."  Furthermore,  asserts  Charles  Merz  in 
the  Xew  York  World,  "only  the  Pollyanna  section  of  the  press 
believes  that  China  has  gained  a  victory."  "Much  of  this  talk 
of  great  gains  for  China  is  for  consumption  in  China,"  observes 
the  Xew  Haven  Journal-Courier.  "Before  the  ink  was  dry  on 
the  Root  proposals."  points  out  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot, 
"some  of  the  parties  subscribing  to  them  in  principle  were  in 
sharp  disagreement  as  to  their  import  in  practise." 

"What  China  wants,"  notes  the  Sacramento  Bee.  "is  nothing 
more  than  the  right  of  self-determination,  a  right  which  can  not 
l>e  denied  a  country  with  400.000.(X)0  people."  As  the  Wash- 
higton  Post  puts  it:  "China  has  two  cardinal  needs — First,  a 
guaranty  against  further  encroachments  by  an  agreement 
among  the  Powers  assembled  at  Washington;  and  second,  an 
opportunity  to  recover  the  ground  lost  by  previous  encroach- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Powers." 

"The  sort  of  sovereignty  which  China  now  has  is  a  mockery." 
maintains  the  Xew  York  Evening  Moil.  Perhaps  the  Republic's 
chief  complaint  is  that  it  is  not  allowed  to'fix  its  own  tariffs,  and 
thai  while  these  are  set  at  5  per  cent.,  they  have  in  reality,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chinese  delegates,  dwindled  to  '.il/>  per  cent. — 
a  totally  inadequate  amount  for  carrying  on  the  Government. 
What  China  wants  is  to  have  the  privilege,  or,  as  the  Evening 
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— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Mail  remarks,  "to  exercise  the  inalienable  right  of  setting  up  such 
a  tariff  as  will  help  to  build  up  her  own  industries."  At  present 
this  impost  duty  yields  about  $40,000,000  yearly;  China  would 
like  to  double  it.    And,  as  the  New  York  World  remarks: 

"The  arguments  of  Mr.  Wellington  Koo  for  the  restoration  to 
China  of  the  power  to  fix  her  own  tariff  can  not  be  ignored  by 
the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions,  or  by  the 
Conference  itself,  unless  the  talk  about  Chinese  integrity  and 
the  Chinese  nation  is  simple  hypocrisy.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  Chinese  sovereignty  while  the  tariffs  of  China  are  regu- 
lated for  her  by  other  Powers;  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
solid  and  responsible  Chinese  Government  until  there  is  a 
Government  in  China  that  controls  its  own  income." 

"China's  revenues  are  so  completely  shackled  by  foreign 
treaties  and  agreements  as  to  prevent  that  country  going  forward 

upon  any  financial  domestic 
program,"  avers  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  Xew 
York  Times.  "Her  loss  from 
restrictions  of  various  kinds 
amount  to  about  .$300,000,000 
yearly,"  we  are  told,  "yet  the 
revenues  could  be  increased 
with  the  greatest  ease  if  the 
Powers  would  consent  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  treaties." 
Customs  receipts  and  railroad 
revenues,  under  the  present 
agreements,  are  deposited  in 
foreign  banks,  so  that  China 
banks  gain  little  or  nothing 
from  this  source  of  revenue. 
Then,  too,  says  the  Times 
correspondent,  "all  revenue 
from  the  salt  mines,  aggregat- 
ing perhaps  $45,000,000  gold 
annually,  is  placed  in  foreign  banks." 

China  also  wants  extraterritorial  rights  in  that  country 
abolished.  Extraterritoriality,  we  are  told,  means  the  immunity 
of  the  foreigner  from  Chinese  law.  and  his  right  to  trial  by  a 
foreign  court  and  under  foreign  law.  This,  says  a  Chinese  delegate, 
"infringes  on  China's  sovereign  rights,  and  produces  confusion 
in  the  courts."  The  Chinese  delegation,  therefore,  asks  that 
the  Powers  now  represented  in  the  Conference  relinquish  their 
extraterritorial  rights  in  China  at  the  end  of  a  definite  period. 
Another  infringement  on  China's  territorial  and  administra- 
tive integrity,  avers  a  delegate  to  the  Conference,  is  the  "evil 
of  the  foreign  postal  system."  The  Chinese  charge  that  through 
these  post-offices,  particularly  those  controlled  by  Japanese, 
opium  is  smuggled  into  China  and  the  "cream  of  the  postal 
business  skimmed."  In  Manchuria  alone,  say  the  Chin 
approximately  5,000  chests  of  opium  are  distributed  through 
Japanese  post-offices,  China  having  no  authority  to  inspect 
Japanese  mail-sacks.  The  Japanese  Government,  they  aver, 
leaps  §20,000,000  a  year  in  revenue  from  this  source. 

The  exclusion  of  Shantung  from  the  agenda  of  the  Conference 
is  a  disappointment  to  the  Chinese  delegates;  they  would  prefer 
to  discuss  the  return  of  this  Province  to  China  in  the  open. 
At  this  writing  Japan  has  agreed  to  waive  all  preferential  rights 
with  regard  to  foreign  assistance,  thus  opening  Shantung  to  the 
trade  and  investments  of  all  nations.  Japan  has  further  restored 
lie  port  of  Tsingtao  to  the  Chinese  maritime  customs,  the  XYu 
York  THbunt  informs  us.  hut  the  railroad  from  the  Shantung 
peninsula,  which  the  Xew  York  Times  considers  the  "core  of 
the  Shantung  problem,"  remains  under  Japanese  control.  And 
control  of  the  railroad,  say  the  Chinese  delegates,  carries  with 
it  po'itical  control  of  the  whole  Province-. 

The  maintenance'  of  foreign  troops  in  China  is  another  son- 
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— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


point.  As  Frederick  Palmer  writes  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  "Japan  would  have  the  open  door  of  China  guarded  by  a 
Japanese  sentry."  There  are;  moreover,  said  to  be  twenty-seven 
Japanese  police  agencies  in  China,  which,  the  Chinese  delegates 
contend,  should  be  withdrawn. 

China's  railways,  it  is  said,  are  the  principal  source  of  revenue, 
and  it  was  because  the  consortium  could  be  interpreted  to  give 
international  control  to  China's  railways,  according  to  her  ex- 
Minister  of  Finance,  that  China  refused  to  accept  it.  United 
States  officials,  however,  are  hopeful  that  the  consortium  will  be 
accepted  by  China,  as  one  of  the  steps  in  the  financial  rehabili- 
tation program,  after  some  objections  •  have  been  eliminated. 
The  chief  technical  adviser  of  the  Belgian  delegation,  who  spent 
twenty  years  in  China,  and  is  one  of  the  pioneer  railroad  builders 
in  that  country,  has  this  to  say  regarding  China's  financial  needs: 

"No  matter  what  is  done  for  China  by  the  Conference,  she 
will  remain  tinder  the  tutelage  of  Japan  unless  she  can  obtain 
financial  assistance  of  unprecedented  magnitude  from  abroad  to 
enable  her  to  repay  or  make  some  new  arrangements  with  re- 
gard to  the  loans  she  received  from  financial  groups  in  Japan 
during  the  years  of  the  World  War." 

Altho  there  is  much  sympathy  in  the  American  press  for 
China's  desire  to  control  her  own  destinies,  many  editors  declare 
that  China's  own  impotence  in  dealing  with  internal  questions 
almost  places  the  Republic  beyond  hope  for  the  time  being. 
"The  failure  of  the  Canton  and  Peking  governments  to  agree 
upon  a  delegation  is  the  best  proof  of  China's  impotence," 
remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  "  The  country  is  torn  by  civil  war, 
it  has  repudiated  its  obligations,  its  finances  arc  utterly  disrupted, 
and  the  Peking  government,  which  the  Washington  delegation 
represents,  has  but  a  precarious  hold."  The  French  delegation, 
indeed,  has  asked  the  Chinese  delegation  with  what  authority 
they  presume  to  speak  for  all  China  in  disregard  of  the  protests 
of  the  South  China  government  at  Canton,  of  which  former 
Minister  \\  u  Ting  Fang  is  a  leading  member.  It  is  this  govern- 
ment, notes  the  Philadelphia  Record,  "which  arraigns  the  Peking 
authorities  for  subservience  to  Japan." 

"To  t  real  <  hina  as  wholly  i'rc>'  to  run  her  business  her  own  way 

would    doubtless    evoke    praise    as    a    great    act    of   international 

morality,"  remarks  the  Baltimore  News,  hut,  thinks  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot,  "if  China  wishes  to  avoid  foreign  interference, 

-he    musl    ftrsl    bring   order   into    her   own    divided    household." 

A     for  immunity  to  foreigners,  "extraterritoriality  obtains  in 
china    because   of   necessity,"    avers   the   Manchester    Union. 
The  Baltimore   \<  of  China's  financial  problems: 


"The  question  of  Chinese  finance,  which  the  Conference  is 
now  taking  up,  is  infinitely  complicated.  Putting  China  on 
her  feet  will  involve  something  more  than  raising  the  customs 
tariff. 

"A  strong  financial  administration  will  have  to  be  secured 
in  some  way;  if  not  by  the  Chinese,  then  with  the  aid  and  super- 
vision of  the  other  Powers.  But  if  such  an  administration  can 
be  set  up,  the  chances  for  future  peace  in  the  Pacific  will  have 
been  vastly  improved." 

Then  there  are  the  existing  rights  which  China  has  guaranteed 
to  friendly  Powers.  Of  these  Powers  and  their  concessions  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  says: 

"Superficially  the  right  thing  to  do  would  be  for  all  of  them  to 
get  out  of  China  and  leave  her  to  manage  her  own  affairs.  But 
that  is  not  easy.  It  may  not  be  entirely  possible.  Many 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  China  by  public  or 
semipublic  agencies  in  railroads  and  other  developmental  enter- 
prises, and  the  disposition  of  these  calls  for  consideration.  As- 
suming the  most  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  every  government 
to  give  China  the  fullest  control  of  her  own  affairs  and  her  own 
resources,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accomplishing 
this  that  may  be  immediately  insurmountable." 

Lastly,  observes  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 

"What  are  the  facts  of  the  case?  As  reported  by  disinterested 
observers  on  the  spot,  a  month  ago,  it  was.  briefly,  as  follows: 
Chinese  bankers  had  declared  that  they  were  drained  dry  by 
the  requirements  of  Peking  and  that  unless  the  Government  could 
secure  money  to  repay  them,  at  least  in  part,  there  would  be  a 
grand    financial    collapse. 

"Peking  officialdom  had  seen  the  situation  coming  for  many 
months,  but  with  characteristic  obstinacy  refused  to  admit  it, 
and  tried  to  hide  the  Government's  real  distress  and  utter 
helplessness  by  playing  politics  with  an  assumption  of  power 
and  assurance.  And  now  Peking  is  penniless  and  resource- 
less:  a  number  of  payments  on  foreign  loans  are  falling  due. 
the  Chinese  hanks  are  tottering,  and  the  life  of  the  Government 
itself  is  in  imminent  jeopardy. 

"If  the  Powers  were  weak  enough  to  allow  Peking  to  collect 
the  customs  revenue  and  the  proceeds  of  the  salt  tax.  there 
would  be  immediate  default  on  foreign  loans  and  confess,  d 
national  bankruptcy.     Of  the  sources  of  national  revenue  which 

remain  in  Chinese  hands,  like  the  land  tax,  80  per  cent,  is  con- 
sumed in  the  cost  of  collection  and  in  the  personal  pickings  and 
Stealings  of  the  collectors,  while  Peking  gets  a  steadily  diminish- 
ing share  of  the  remainder. 

"It  is  an  old  story,  and  the  only  difference  between  the  Repub- 
lic and  the  Empire  is  that  official  graft  is  to-day  more  open,  more 
impudent  and  less  restrained    than    it    was   under   the    Manchus. 

Until  ;>  capable,  honesl  and  generally  respected  and  acknowl- 
edged governmenl  can  take  hold  of  the  finances  of  China,  it  is  a 
mere  waste  of  time  to  discuss  questions  of  tariff  'autonomy .' ' 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Someone  forgot  to  put  "vision"  in  tax  revision.- 
Journal. ' 


-Wall  Street 


China  has  a  number  of  friends  with  taking  ways. — Gnu 
Piedmont. 


It  was  a  great  mistake  to  locate  Ulster  in  Ireland. — Columbia 
Record. 

" Germany  Seeking  Credit,"  says  a  headline.  Credit  for  what? 

— Dayton  News. 

Marshal  Foch  is  for  peace,  but  then  he  is  a  soldier,  not  a 
politician. — Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

Germany,  we  read,  denies  Briand's  charges.  It  looks  as  if  they 
must  be  true. — Hartford  Courant, 

Germ  .xy  gets  almost  cheerful  over  bankruptcy  as  reparation 
time  draws  near  again. — Dallas  News. 

A  chronic  victim  of  seasickness  expresses  the  wish  that 
berth-control   were    possible. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Somehow  the  proposal  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  Russia  is 
embarrassed  by  the  common  belief  that  she  hasn't  any. — Dallas 

Nt  IV  s. 

Yellow  perils  and  red  perils  and  orange  and  green  contests 
need  no,:  disturb  a  world  that  is  determined  to  act  white. — 
Minneaj  olis  Star. 

A  historian  says  that  women  ruled  the  world  2.500  years 
ln-t'ore  the  birth  of  Christ.  They  also  have  ruled  it  1,921  years 
since. — Charleston  Gazette. 

Having  pledged  themselves  to  respect  China's  integrity,  the 
powers  should  now  pledge  themselves  to  respect  their  own 
integrity. — Norfolk  Virgir,  ian-Pilot. 

"The  Story  of  Mankind"  is  the  title  of  a  new  book.  If  it  runs 
true  to  name  and  the  censors  do  not  stop  its  circulation,  they  wall 
stand  for  anything. — New  York  Man, tug  Telegraph. 

The  Treasury  department  regularly  sends  out  volu- 
minous propaganda  regarding  the  advantages  of  thrift  and 
economy,  but  apparently  Congress  is  not  on  their  mailing 
list. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


Apparently  one  good  Conference   deserves   another. 
delphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 


-PI  ila- 


It  will  also  be  necessary  to  scrap  a  few  ambitions  along  with 
the  fleets. — Lansing  Capital  News. 

Slowly  the  German  mark  is  approaching  the  value  of  Grover 
Cleveland  Eergdoll. — Detroit  Journal. 

When  the  bride  promises  to  obey,  she  waives  her  rights;  but 
it  isn't  a  permanent  waive. — Lincoln  Star. 

Most  of  the  football  teams  have  now  been  put  away  for  the 
winter  in  plaster  casts.  —  New   York   World. 

That  loud  noise  you  don't  hear  is  Aristide  Briand  and  Germany 
cheering  each  other. — Nashville  Tennessean. 

The  end  of  the  stunt  flyer  is  near,  sates  a  headline.  The  end 
of  the  stunt  flyer  always  is  near. — Kansas  City  Star. 

We  often  wondered  whether  the  squad  of  fat  reducers  in  New 
York  ever  tried  eating  in  restaurants. — Charleston  Gazette. 

French  statesmen  insist  that  their  army  is  necessary  in  order 
to  preserve  the  mind  of  Germany  from  temptation. —  Washington 
Star. 

That  Kansas  hospital  janitor  who  threw  $5,000  worth  of  ra- 
dium into  the  furnace  probably  thought  it  was  cheaper  than  coal. 
—  Washington  Post. 

Henry's  great  interest  in  the  Muscle  Shoals  property  may  be 
due  to  the  natural  affinity  between  a  shoal  and  a  ford. — Nash- 
ville Southern  Lumberman. 

A  former  cabinet  minister  says  Germany  is  in  entire  sympathy 
With  the  Association  of  Nations  idea.  In  other  respects  it  seems 
to  be  a  good  plan. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

The  finding  of  a  headless  body  has  caused  the  arrest  of  an 
American  dentist.  Our  experience  with  dentists  is  that  the  head 
doesn't  really  come  off;  it  just  feels  that  way. — Manila  Bulletin. 


Another  unequal  tax  is  hav- 
ing to  pay  the  same  amount  of 
salary  to  all  kinds  of  Congn  ss- 
men. —  Washington  Post. 

Some  nations  show  a  willing- 
nt  ss  to  disarm  if  somebody  will 
guarantee  to  lick  their  neigh- 
bors in  case  of  trouble. — Brook- 
lyn Eaglt . 

The  conviction  of  the  rich 

thai  the  poor  are  happy  is  no 
more  foolish  than  the  convic- 
tion of  the  poor  that  the  rich 
are. — Boston  Post. 

Local  government  progress 
reminds  one  of  the  sudden 
evolution  of  heating  systems  at 
home.  First  it  was  hot  air  and 
now  it's  hot  water. —  Manila 
Bulletin. 

They  have  discovered  an 
illicit  distillery  in  one  of  the 
cells  at  Sing  Sing.  1  always 
have  been  of  the  opinion  thi 
Sing]  Sing  boys  would  bear 
watching.  —  New  York  Morn- 
ing Telegraph. 

A  Philadelphia  economist 
says  that  "'The  consumer  is 
king."  And  everybody  knows 
in  what  portion  of  the  ana- 
tomy the  kings  have  been 
getting  it  during  recent  years. 
Vashvilh  South*  m  Lumber- 
nan. 
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Copyrighted  by  George  Matthew  Adams 

s  w  i  x  Clai  s:     "Say.  Uncle  Sam,  why  don't  you  leave  some  for  me?" 

—  Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


Advice  to  nations  about  to 
open  the  door  in  the  Far  East : 
look  for  the  catch.  —  Norfolk 
Virginian -Pilot. 

"King  Constantine's  Hold 
Slipping."  says  a  headline. 
That's  what  he  gets  for  trying 
to  stick  to  Greece. — Charleston 
Gazette. 

"Scrapping  battle-ships  is  all 

right.'*  concedes  W.  P.  H.,  "but 
why  not  destroy  aeroplanes  and 
thus  reduce  the  overhead?" — 
iV<  '•  York  Tribune. 

The  Russian  Soviet  gov- 
ernment has  condemned  a 
man  to  death  for  stealing  a  ton 
of  leather.  Lenine  simply  won'1 
tolerate  petty  thievery . — Si 
Tin  ■ 

Mr.  Hughes  suggested  a 
naval  ratio  of  5-5-3.  The 
Japanesi  men  didn't  like 

it,   and  tire  sent  oping  for   10- 
10-7.     A  ratio  thai  would   suit 
us  first-rate  would  be  0-0  0. 
York  Call. 

Reducing  the  battle-ships 
and  permitting  the  use  i  I 
submarines  is  like  making  a 
law  prohibiting  citizens  from 
carry ing flintlock  muskets  while 
permitting  the  use  <>t'  pocket 
pistols.  —  Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 
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SCRAPPING   THE   ANGLO-JAPANESE   TREATY 


ONE  SURE  RESULT  of  the  Washington  Conference,  it  is 
predicted  in  some  quarters,  is  the  scrapping  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance,  and  not  as  a  theatrical  stroke,  but 
rather  as  a  routine  matter  of  business,  because  of  its  supersession 
by  the  projected  agreement  of  America,  Great  Britain.  Japan, 
and  possibly  France,  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  China,  and 
at  the  same  time  observe  certain  limitations  of  armament  along 
the  main  lines  proposed  by  Secretary  Hughes.  London  dispatches 
advise  us  that  England  is  giving  "heart-felt  but  guarded  ac- 
claim" to  these  reports  em- 
anating from  Washington  cor- 
respondence, but  while  a  Pa- 
cific understanding  is  warmly 
welcomed,  the  London  Eve- 
ning Standard  points  to  the 
danger  of  excessive  optimism 
before  the  projected  treaty  is 
ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Japan  Govern-1 
ment.  Nevertheless  it  states  in 
its  news  columns  that  consent 
of  the  British  Government  is 
assured,  and  it  speaks  edi- 
torially in  these  words: 

"On  the  whole,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  cour- 
age and  statesmanship  of  Presi- 
dent Harding  will  have  their 
reward  despite  the  stubborn 
American  prejudice  against 
any  form  of  entanglement,  and 
especially  against  entangle- 
ment with  more  than  one 
Power.  The  British  people  can 
have  only  one  feeling  in  regard 
to  the  enlargement  of  the 
treaty  so  as  to  include  other 
interested  Powers  and  get  rid 
of  the  really  frightful  possibil- 
ities of  danger  and  expense  in- 
volved   in    their  antagonism." 


'  That  would  be  a  way  of  scrapping  the  Japanese  treaty  very 
much  to  our  liking,  for  it  would  substitute  for  it  something  bigger 
and  better.  No  reasonable  Englishman  has  ever  regarded  the 
Japanese  treaty  as  an  end  in  itself  or  as  a  perfect  instrument,  but 
only  as  better  than  no  treaty  at  all  or  than  a  mere  series  of 
declarations  with  no  sanction  behind  them. 

"But  a  larger  treaty  with  improved  sanctions  is  a  very  different 
proposition,  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  President  has  brought  him- 
self to  support  it,  one  great  cause  of  anxiety  would  be  removed." 

The   Japan    Foreign   Office  is   reported   in    Tokio   dispatches 

as  disclaiming  "official  ad- 
vices" on  the  subject  of  the 
new  pact,  but  is  quoted  as  in- 
clined to  "believe  the  plan  is  a 
possible  one,  and  that  such  a 
solution  would  be  welcomed 
throughout  the  world."  Some 
Tokio  newspapers  regard  the 
suggested  entente  as  likely  to 
prove  the  philosopher's  stone 
for  the  happy  solution  of  many 
difficult  problems  confronting 
the  Conference.  By  the  inclu- 
sion of  France  with  Great 
Britain,  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  it  is  argued,  America 
would  find  less  difficulty  in 
entering  the  proposed  associa- 
tion, while  France  thereby 
would  be  rescued  from  possible 
isolation.  Great  Britain  and 
Japan,  it  is  pointed  out.  would 
have  nothing  to  complain  of, 
since  the  fundamental  object 
of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance 
would  be  attained,  and  given 
even  greater  authority  through 
French  participation.  On  the 
subject  of  the  alliance  the 
Tokio  Yomiuri  remarks: 


On  the  other  hand,  press 
dispatches  from  Washington 
indicate    that  ,the    agreement 

will  take  the  form  of  "anything  but  a  treaty"  and  one  American 
correspondent  says:  "It  might  be  a  collective  resolution.  Itmight 
be  a  protocol,  signed  by  the  interested  nations,  but  not  technically 
a  treaty  that  would  go  before  parliaments  for  ratificatio  n.  It  might 
be  an  exchange  of  notes.     It  might  be  several  other   things." 

Yet,  although  London  dispatches  concede  that  President 
Harding  and  his  Secretary  of  State  have  not  entered  into  any 
hard  and  fast  undertaking,  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  which  would 
have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification,  it  is  held 
thai  this  is  the  "logical  eventuality."  Lloyd  George's  news- 
paper, the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  observes: 

"It  is  said,  on  what  appears  to  be  good  authority,  that  President 
Harding  has  made  up  his  mind  to  submit  to  the  Senate  a  treaty 
of  alliance  for  the  defense  of  certain  declared  objects  of  policy  in 
I  In-  Far  Bast.  The  members  of  this  alliance  are  to  be  (ireat 
Britain,  the  United  Slates,  Japan,  and  possibly,  also,  France, 
and  it  is  said  they  are  to  guarantee  each  other's  island  possessions 

in  the  Par  Bast  against  attack,  besides  guaranteeing  the  integrity 
of  <  'hina  as  defined. 


THE    RAINBOW. 

— The  Daily  Express  (London) 


"We  have  stated  from  time 
to  time  in  the  past  that  the 
object  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance  has  already  been  achieved  and  its  treaty  is  nothing 
but  a  dead  letter.  Especially  at  this  time,  when  it  has 
been  made  clear  that  the  alliance  will  not  be  applied  to  the 
United  States  in  any  and  all  cases,  and  when  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, which  were  once  constituted  its  objectives,  have  col- 
lapsed entirely,  the  alliance  is  of  no  use  except  as  the  reminder 
of  its  past  usefulness  and  efficiency,  as  well  as  a  chain  linking  the 
peoples  of  Britain  and  Japan  in  amity  and  friendship.  From 
this  view-point,  we  have  adhered  to  the  opinion  that  the  existing 
pact  of  alliance  between  the  two  countries  should  be  maintained 
so  long  as  it  does  no  harm  in  Japan's  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries.  However,  now  that  we  hear  adverse  opinions  and  views 
from  the  lips  of  so  eminent  a  journalist  as  Lord  Northcliffe,  and 
also  in  view  of  a  very  delicate  relation  of  Japan  with  the  United 
States,  we  strongly  and  emphatically  insist  upon  the  abrogation 
of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Britain  without  delay." 

The  Tokio  Nichi  Nichi  also  alludes  to  Lord  Northcliffe's  utter- 
ances and  proceeds: 

"Needless  to  say.  the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
a    vital    relation    to    the    Pacific   question,    should   be   taken    into 
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consideration  when  the  treaty  of  the  alliance  is  to  be  renewed, 
but  we  consider  that,  as  long  as  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  pur- 
poses the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Orient  and  has  no  sinister 
designs  against  the  United  States,  it  should  be  continued  as 
heretofore.  We  are  not  aware  how  much  Lord  Northcliffe  is 
conversant  with  the  actual  state  of  things  in  Japan  and  China, 
but  we  are  solicitous  that  he  will  at  least  bear  in  mind  that 
Japan  has  no  territorial  ambition  toward  China,  and  her  actions 
in  that  country  have  been  and  are  strictly  in  keeping  with  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunity  and  the  Open  Door  agreed  upon 
with  other  Powers.  We  also  wish  to  say  that  the  opinions  of  our 
militarists  are  not  the  representative  opinion  of  our  people, 
especially  toward  China." 

Some  editorial  observers  recall  the  first  suggestion  of  the  new 
agreement  as  embodied  in  a  speech  of  Premier  Lloyd  George  on 
August  18  last  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  said  in 
part: 

"The  alliance  with  Japan  could  emerge  into  a  greater  under- 
standing with  Japan  and  the  LTnited  States  on  all  problems  of  the 
Pacific,  that  would  be  a  great  event  which  would  be  a  guaranty 
for  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  United  States,  Japan,  the 
British  Empire  and  China — these  four  great  countries  are 
primarily  concerned  in  having  a  complete  understanding  with 
regard  to  the  Pacific.  The  surest  way  of  making  a  success  of 
the  Disarmament  Conference  is  first  to  have  such  an  under- 
standing." 

The  speech  was  made  in  a  resume  of  the  work  of  the  British 
Imperial  Conference,  and  the  Premier's  further  utterances  about 
the  United  States  were  as  follows : 

"We  Avere  all  agreed  in  the  Imperial  Conference  in  the  desire 
to  have  complete  friendship  with  the  United  States  of  America 
and  to  make  arrangements  which  would  remove  every  conceivable 
prospective  obstacle  to  such  friendship.  Nothing  would  please 
the  British  Dominions,  as  well  as  the  mother  country,  more  than 
a  settlement  which  would  make  them  feel  that  the  British  Em- 
pire and  the  United  States  could  work  side  by  side  in  common 
partnership  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  for  guaranteeing 
the  peace  of  the  world. 


J^>~, 


lill 
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AND   THE   SENTENCE   IS— 
10  Years!      (Without  the  option.; 

— The  DaiUj  Express  (London). 


"I  do  not  know  any  guaranties  that  would  be  equal  to  that — 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  British  Empire  in  common 
agreement  on  the  principle  on  which  a  world  policy  ought  to  be 
based.  I  am  still  hopeful  that  such  an  understanding  as  would 
make  us  feel  that  this  partnership  could  be  established  will 
ensue  as  a  result  of  the  coming  Conference  in  Washington." 


RUIN  OF  RUSSIAN  COOPERATIVES 

ONE  WOULD  HAVE  THOUGHT  that  where  the 
Bolshevik  leaders  found  something  like  a  communal 
organization  in  working  trim,  they  would  have  allowed 
it  to  function,  or  at  most  attempted  to  improve  it,  say  various 
observers  who  note  the  self-satisfied  declaration  of  Soviet 
officials  that  the  Russian  Cooperative  organizations,  whose 
membership  numbered  about  20,000,000,  and  whose  yearly 
turnover   amounted   to   hundreds   of  millions   of   dollars,   have 


THE  BUDDHA  OF  MOSCOW,    TO  WHOM  ALL    BOW  DOWX. 

— La  Democratic  Nouvelle   (Paris). 


been  completely  and  deliberately  destroyed  by  the  Bolsheviks. 
This  information  is  given  by  Z.  Lensky  in  the  Sovremenniya 
Zapiski,  a  Russian  paper  published  in  Paris,  who  quotes  as 
proof  the  statement  of  Chairman  Lezhava  of  the  New  Sovietized 
Central  Union  of  Cooperatives,  as  follows:  "We  can  say  with 
satisfaction  that  after  a  struggle  of  three  years  with  the  old 
Cooperatives  nothing  is  left  of  them."  Meanwhile  we  learn 
that  the  few  remaining  members  of  the  old  Cooperative  Board 
of  Directors  were  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  in  concentration 
camps,  having  been  found  guilty  of  giving  support  to  Kolchak 
and  Denikin,  "whose  activity  was  directed  against  the  economic 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Government."  This  was  the  last  act  in  a 
series  of  measures  initiated  by  the  Bolsheviks  against  the  Co- 
operative organizations,  of  which  Mr.  Lensky  speaks  in  detail 
to  this  effect: 

"The  building  of  the  Soviet  cooperative  organization  began 
soon  after  the  Bolshevik  coup.  In  the  beginning  of  1918 
Commissar  Shlikhter  worked  out  a  project  of  'consumers' 
communes,'  which  were  to  embrace  the  entire  population  and 
serve  as  the  sole  organization  for  the  distribution  of  products 
among  the  people,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  elaborated  by 
the  Commissariat  of  Food.  The  consumers'  communes,  in  his 
scheme,  would  fulfil  not  only  distributive  functions,  but  also 
carry  on  the  exchange  of  products.  This  project,  which  aimed 
at  the  destruction  of  the  existing  cooperative  consumers' 
organizations,  met  then  with  the  unanimous  and  decisive  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  general  as  well  as  workmen's  co- 
operative  organizations.  In  view  of  that  opposition,  the  Soviet 
Government  made  a  compromise,  which  took  the  form  of  a  dec: 
on  April  12th,  1918.  Lenin  characterized  the  measure  as  'a 
compromise  with  the  bourgeois  cooperative  organization  and 
with  that  element  of  workmen's  cooperatives  which  has  not 
yet    discarded  the  bourgeois  viewpoint.' 

"The  decree  of  April  12th.  1918,  on  consumers'  cooperah 
permitted  the  existence  in  each  locality  of  not  more  than  two 
consumers'  societies  (one  general  and  one  workmen's),  excluded 
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definite  groups  of  the  population  from  the .  management  of  the 
cooperatives,  and  placed  the  organizations  under  the  control 
of  special  government  bodies,  'cooperative  bureaus'  of  the 
Councils  of  National  Economy. 

•This  decree  was  regarded  by  Soviet  leaders  ...  as  the 
first  step  'in  the  consolidation  of  the  cooperative  organizations 
in  the  system  of  economic  establishments  of  the  Soviet  republic,' 
as  the  beginning  of  the  transformation  of  cooperatives  from  a 
private  organization  into  one  which  dovetails  with  the  economic 
organs  of  the  Soviet  Government.  At  the  congress  of  the 
( Councils  of  National  Economy  in  May,  1918,  it  was  emphasized 
that  the  process  must  not  at  all  be  confined  to  consumers'  co- 
operatives; it  must  include  all  other  forms  of  cooperative  organ- 
ization, as  credit,  agricultural,  butter-producing,  etc." 

At  first  the  Bolsheviks  centered  their  attention  on  the  work- 
nun's    cooperative    organizations,    which,   being    in   the  cities, 
were    easier    to    get    hold    of. 
The  writer  continues. 


"Taking  advantage  of  the 
decree  of  April  12th,  1918, 
which  permitted  only  one  gen- 
eral and  one  workmen's  co- 
operative organization  in  each 
locality,  the  Communists  be- 
gan to  found  in  many  places 
'central  workmen's  coopera- 
tives,' for  the  most  part  ficti- 
tious organizations,  with  which, 
however,  all  other  workmen's 
cooperatives  existing  in  the 
city,  with  all  their  member- 
ship, capital  and  enterprises, 
had  to  consolidate." 

In  the  period  between  that 
decree  and  December,  1918, 
the  Bolsheviks  passed  several 
measures  still  further  restrict- 
ing the  activities  of  the  in- 
dependent cooperative  or- 
ganizations. The  Moscow 
People's  Bank,  the  largest 
cooperative  financial  institu- 
tion in  the  country,  was  made 
a  branch  of  the  State  Bank; 

the  decree  on  the  organization  of  the  supply  of  products,  by 
abolishing  private  trading,  turned  the  central  and  regional 
consumers'  societies  into  mere  agents  of  the  Commissariat  of 
Food,  and  appointed  representatives  of  the  Soviet  government 
on  their  Boards  of  Directors. 

In  December,  1918,  a  congress  of  workmen's  cooperative 
organizations  was  assembled  and  the  Bolsheviks,  by  political 
trickery,  we  are  told,  succeeded  in  showing  an  apparent  majority 
of  votes.  But  later,  in  January,  1919,  when  the  Bolsheviks 
failed  to  gain  a  majority  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Central 
Union  of  Cooperatives,  "they  had  recourse  to  direct  action," 
and  by  a  decree  of  March  20th,  of  that  year,  enabled  themselves 
to  ]>ut  any  number  of  appointees  on  the  Board.  This  decree 
completely  changed  the  foundation  and  structure  of  the  all- 
Russian  Central  Organization  of  Consumers'  Cooperatives, 
we  are  (old,  and  the  same  policy  was  pursued  in  Siberia  after  its 
re-capture  from  Kolchak.  By  the  end  of  August,  1920,  Mr. 
Lensky  adds,  the  Soviet  Government  had  completely  destroyed 
all  independent  cooperative  organizations,  and  it  is  the  ex- 
prest  opinion  of  Soviet  officials,  he  says,  that  there  is  no  need 
of  cooperative  organizations  m  Soviet  Russia,  and  the  sooner 
they  are  absorbed  by  government  departments  the  better. 

Bui  theSoviel  officials  frankly  admit  present  conditions  hi  Russia 
"do  not  permit  a  purely  communistic  stale,"  we  Learn  from  a 
Moscow  United  Press  correspondent,  and  justify  t heir  "dictator- 
ship" policies,  because  the  present  illiteracy  of  the  people  -  about 
ninety  per  cent,   can   neither  read  nor  write      "  demands  a  more 

or  less  paternalist,  disciplinary  form  of  government." 


'BRIGHT  AS  A  DOLLAR. 


The  Dollar.  "Say,  you  guys  look  worried;  what's  the  matter?" 
The  Sovereign  and  the  Franc:  'Just  that  little  scrap  in  France, 
son.     Don't  you  remember?" 

— The  Bystander  (London). 


WALL  STREET  AND  AUSTRALIA 

IONDON'S  FINANCIAL  SUPREMACY  begins  to  wane 
before  the  rising  prestige  of  New  York,  say  some  Austra- 
— ■  ban  journals,  in  taking  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Queens- 
land State  Government  floated  its  latest  loan  in  Wall  Street. 
But  such  an  inference  is  unwarranted,  in  the  view  of  the  Mel- 
bourne (Victoria)  Argun,  which  declares  that  there  is  plenty  of 
money  for  loaning  purposes  among  British  investors,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  early  part -of  October  British  investors 
readily  lent  large  sums  to  India  and  South  Africa,  have  under- 
written a  loan  of  £3,000,000  to  New  South  Wales,  and  have 
promised  Victoria  a  loan.  All  these  loans  are  made  "on  better 
terms"   than  have  been  obtained  by  Queensland  from  Wall 

Street,  we  are  told,  but  this 
does  not  "indicate  lack  of  re- 
source or  any  attempt  to 
starve  the  Dominions  finan- 
cially." The  terms  on  which 
the  British  Government  ar- 
ranged to  fund  the  war-debts 
of  the  Commonwealth  were 
generous  when  the  state  of 
the  money  market  at  the  time 
is  considered,  and  The  Argus 
has  no  doubt  that  if  the  Com- 
monwealth should  desire  to 
fund  the  £5,000,000  of  treasury 
bills  floated  by  the  Australian 
Federal  Government  recently 
in  London,  it  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  through 
the  transaction.  Any  objection 
to  Queensland  going  to  New 
York,  therefore,  can  be  based 
only  on  sentimental  grounds, 
according  to  The  Argvs,  which 
proceeds: 


"London  so  long  ruled  as 
the  mistress  of  finance  that 
thoughtless  persons  may  hold  it  to  be  a  sign  of  decadence  that 
Empire  borrowers  have  to  apply  to  outside  countries  for 
funds.  .  .  .  The  interest  rate  is  the  highest  yet  paid  by  State 
or  Commonwealth.  In  addition,  the  unsettled  state  of  exchange 
has  created  speculative  factors  which  should  be  considered  in 
attempting  to  ascertain  what  price  must  ultimately  be  paid  for 
the  loan." 

Nevertheless  this  Melbourne  daily  goes  on  to  confess  that 
'it  would  be  foolish  to  disregard  the  present-day  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  money  market"  for — 

"It  stands  as  the  great  creditor  nation,  and  therefore  is  a  force 
that  British  financiers  have  to  reckon  with.  Still,  America  rests 
uneasily  in  the  position  in  which  she  finds  herself.  The  state  of 
international  exchange  is  affecting  her  trade.  The  situation  has 
become  more  complicated  by  the  pressure  for  an  almost  prohibi- 
tive tariff  Hence  every  device  is  being  adopted  by  bankers, 
manufacturers,  and  traders  to  extend  commerce.  The  .Joins 
Law,  which  will  restrict  the  transport  of  United  States  goods  to 
her  mercantile  marine,  is  one  instrument.  The  Edge  Law,  to 
allow  of  the  granting  of  extended  credit  to  outside  importers,  is 
another;  and  the  greater  willingness  on  the  part  of  her  bankers 
to  lend  to  necessitous  countries  is  a  third.  Great  Britain  cannot 
complain  of  the  last  two  devices,  and  if  is  unlikely  that  she  will 
protest  against  the  Jones  Law.  Still,  it  is  most  probable  thai 
the  presence  of  Queensland  in  Wall  Street  will  quicken  the  desire 

of  British  Statesmen  to  place  home  finance  on  such  a  footing  as 
t0  checkmate  any  transfer  of  business  from  London  to  New  York." 

Meanwhile  we  read  in  the  Australian  Trade  Commissioner* 's  cor- 
respondence to  the  United  Stales  Coin  in  tree :!?<■  ports  that  "financial 
conditions  in  Australia  continue  to  improve  so  that  on  the  whole 

the  situation  is  much  better  than  it   was  a  few  months  ago." 
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POLAND'S  NEW  ALLY 

POLAND  HAS  A  GOOD  FRIEND  on  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Germany  in  her  ally  France,  and  now  she  makes 
another  on  Germany's  eastern  border  by  the  "accord" 
with  Czecho-Slovakia,  say  those  writers  who  welcome  the  new 
arrangement  as  an  important  act  in  the  solidification  of  Central 
Europe.  Incidentally,  Czecho-Slovakia  is  also  bound  up  with 
Roumania  and  Jugo-Slavia  in  the  Little  Entente,  which  showed 
its  "big  stick"  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  air  journey  of  Karl 
of  Hungary.  In  Czecho-Slovakia  the  news  comes  wel  comely, 
says  the  Gazette  de  Prague,  because  of  the  serious  events  in  Hun- 
gary, the  first  of  which  was  the  opposition  to  treaty  conditions 
affecting  Burgenland,  and  the  second  the  abortive  monarchist 
attempt  of  Karl  of  Hungary  and  his  adherents.  The  signing  of 
the  agreement  at  Prague  on  November  6th  is  taken  as  one  more 
manifestation  of  the  new  spirit  in  European  and  in  world 
politics  which  "tends  to  make  sure  the  peaceful  existence  of 
national  democracies  and  the  peaceful  development  of  free 
nations  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  respect  for  rights  determined 
by  mutual  understanding."  The  agreement  was  concluded  by 
Constantine  Skirmunt, 
Poland's  Foreign  Min- 
ister, and  Dr.  Eduard 
Benes,  Foreign  Minister 
of  Czecho-Slovakia,  and 
the  Polish  Bureau  of 
Information  (New  York) 
summarizes  the  main 
points  as  follows: 


same  task,  which  is  to  consolidate  the  new  European  situation 
and  to  maintain  peace.  This  common  aim,  despite  the  difficulties 
of  the  first  years,  has  enabled  our  reciprocal  good-will  to  conclude 
this  political  accord,  which  gives  us  reason  to  hope  for  the  solidi- 
fying and  strengthening  of  our  two  countries  in  Central  Europe." 

A  new  era  begins,  remarks  the  Prague  Ceskoslovenska  Repub- 
lika,  and  it  is  full  of  promise,  "despite  the  skepticism  that  will 
inevitably  declare  itself  here  and  there  and  despite  the  attempts 
that  will  be  made  from  this  side  or  that  to  damage  it."  This 
daily  adds: 

"We  believe  that  the  work  begun  by  the  visit  of  Polish  Minis- 
ter Skirmunt  will  have  lasting  value.  It  is  not  the  product  of 
transient  emotions,  but  of  profound  understanding  of  the  needs 
of  the  two  nations.  This  accord  not  only  justifies  joyous  confi- 
dence in  the  future,  but  has  a  real  importance  in  the  present  hour. 
In  effect  it  is  a  clear  refutation  of  all  theories  about  the  Balkaniza- 
tion of  Central  Europe." 

The  Prager  Presse  avers  that  public  opinion  not  only  in  Poland 
and  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  but  wherever  there  is  interest  in  the 
development  of  Central  Europe,  does  not  need  the  publication 
of  the  accord  in  order  to  appreciate  its  high  importance  and 

meaning,  and  adds: 


RUSSIA 


CENTRAL  EUROPE'S  NEW  BALANCE  IN  PROCESS. 

A  clear  refutation  of  all  theories  about  the  Balkanization  of  Central  Europe  is  said  to 
be  found  in  the  accord  between  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia, by  which  the  influence  of 
the  Little  Entente  is  extended.  Dotted  sections  above  show  Czecho-Slovakia's  col- 
leagues of  the  Little  Entente,  Roumania  and  Jugo-Slavia,  cheek  by  jowl  with  Hungary 
and  Austria;  and  also  France,  Poland's  first  ally  and  Germany's  neighbor  at  the  west. 
Striped  sections  show  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Poland,  Germany's  neighbors  at  the  east. 


"1.  To  guarantee  to 
each  other  their  terri- 
torial possessions  based 
on  the  treaties  from 
which  results  the  inde- 
pendence and  organiza- 
tion of  the  two  countries. 

"2.  If  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  is  at- 
tacked by  neighbors,  the 
other  one  is  bound  to 
maintain  friendly  neu- 
trality and  allow  free 
transit  of  war  material. 

"  3.  Czecho-Slovakia 
declares  herself  uninter- 
ested in  the  question  of 

Eastern  Galicia  and  Poland  declares  herself  uninterested  in  the 
question  of  Slovakia.  Consequently,  each  party  undertakes  to 
dissolve  any  military  formations  or  organizations  on  its  territories 
as  well  as  to  suppress  all  active  propaganda  intended  to  tear 
away  any  territory  belonging  to  the  other  party.  Neither  state 
will  tolerate  on  its  territory  any  political  or  military  organization 
directed  against  the  integrity  and  safety  of  the  other  party. 

"4.  A  commercial  agreement  has  been  arrived  at. 

"5.  Both  parties  have  agreed  to  submit  any  difficulties  to 
arbitration,  either  by  specially  selected  umpires  or  by  the 
Arbitration  Tribunal  at  The  Hague. 

"6.  Neither  state  may  enter  an  agreement  contrary  to  this 
agreement. 

"7.  The  agreement  is  arranged  for  five  years.  Either  govern- 
ment may  terminate  it  after  two  years  by  giving  six  months' 
notice.  Special  arrangements  have  been  made  to  set  up  a  Com- 
mon Commission  to  settle  all  disputes  between  national  majori- 
ties and  minorities  in  those  border  districts  which  have  a  mixed 
Polish  and  Czecho-Slovakian  population.  This  special  com- 
mission which  has  been  set  up  may  intervene  in  all  affairs  relating 
to  national  conditions,  as  regards  schools,  economic  conditions, 
etc.  The  only  remaining  boundary  dispute  (a  small  one)  between 
the  two  countries  is  to  be  settled  by  arbitration  within  six  months." 

The  Polish  official  view  of  the  new  accord  is  presented  by  the 
Polish  Foreign  Minister  Skirmunt  in  a  statement  to  the  Prague 
Narodni  Politika,  in  which  he  says: 

"Poland  and  Czi cho-Slovakia  owe  their  new  life  to  the  same 
event  and  the  same  treaties  of  peace.    Thus  they  have  each  the 


g  ■"-' 


"The  officials  repre- 
senting Poland  and 
Czecno-Slovakia  solemn- 
ly avow  their  purpose 
to  devote  themselves  by 
common  effort  to  the 
work  of  peace,  and  to  the 
systematic  reinforcement 
of  the  friendly  bonds 
uniting  the  two  countries. 
Everybody  who  under- 
stands the  importance  of 
the  issues  of  the  New 
Central  Europe,  which 
has  been  born  of  the 
Peace  Treaties,  will  wel- 
come this  event  with 
enthusiasm." 


GENERAL  SMUTS'S 
CRITICISM  OF  THE 
CONFERENCE  —  Com- 
pare what  happened  at 
the  Peace  Conference 
with  what  is  now  hap- 
pening in  connection  with  the  Washington  Conference,  says 
General  Smuts,  as  quoted  in  a  Pretoria  press  dispatch  to  London, 
and  you  find  that  at  Paris  the  Dominions  had  all  the  advantages 
of  "recognized  individual  status,"  and  of  consultation  and  mutual 
support.  In  the  British  Empire  delegation  at  Paris, he  adds,  "our 
individual  standing  was  unquestioned,  while  our  team-work  made 
us  a  really  effective  force."  This  is  "a  great  precedent  which  has 
settled  our  international  status,  and  which  I  feel  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  future,"  but  the  South  African  Premier  points  out  that — 

"Now,  at  the  first  great  international  conference  called  after 
Paris,  the  Dominions,  despite  the  Pacific  position  of  three  of 
them,  have  been  simply  ignored.  At  Washington  there  will  only 
be  the  British  Delegation,  in  which  the  Dominions  as  such  will 
not  be  found." 

General  Smuts  denies  the  charges  that  he  seems  to  be  wishing 
to  play"  a  lone  hand,"  and  declares:  "I  want  the  Paris  prece- 
dent to  be  followed  at  Washington  and  at  every  subsequent 
conference.  I  want  the  British  Empire  represented  through  its 
constituent  and  equal  States;  there  is  no  other  way  of  giving  it 
representation."  He  says  further  that  he  has  no  intention  of 
striking  a  jarring  note,  but  wishes  merely  to  stand  up  for  that 
Dominion  status  "which  to  me  and,  I  feel  sure,  to  the  nations  of 
the  Dominions,  is  the  reality  and  the  basic  constitutional  reality 
of  our  free  Imperial  Commonwealth." 


SOURCE  OF  HUNDREDS  OF  FOODS,  MEDICINES,  OILS,  LiRUPS  AND  STARCHES. 

The  golden  kernels  have  locked  up  in  their  mysterious  cells  untold  possibilities  of  wealth,  health  and  comfort-giving.     It  may  yet  prove  that  the 
most  important  fact  in  connection  with  the  discovery  of  America  was  the  discovery  of  corn." 


MYRIAD   NEW  USES   FOR   CORN 


GREEN  CORN  AND  JOHNNY-CAKE  are  by  no  means 
the  only  products  of  the  corn-field.  The  list  of  modern 
corn  products  embraces  hundreds  of  foods  for  man 
and  beast,  medicinal  preparations,  oils  for  the  chemist,  man- 
ufacturer and  cook,  sirups  and  sugars  for  the  table  and  the 
confectioner,  and  starch  in  its  myriad  forms  and  still  more  varied 
uses.  E.  W.  Hellwig,  who  has  devoted  the  past  twelve  years  to 
intensive  work  upon  food  products,  describes  some  of  these 
uses  of  corn  in  The  American  Food  Journal. 

Corn,  Mr.  Hellwig  reminds  us,  is  distinctly  a  New  World 
product.  From  the  point  of  view  of  America,  it  is  the  most  val- 
uable and  most  important  of  all  our  cereal  crops.  We  are  now 
growing  more  than  three  billion  bushels — the  money  value  alone 
is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  all  the  wheat,  potato,  rye  and  cotton 
crops  put  together.     He  continues: 

"The  kernel  of  corn  is  composed  of  three  parts — the  germ, 
the  endosperm,  and  the  hull.  The  hull  is  the  hard  and  horny 
outer  covering;  the  endosperm,  a  white  body,  mostly  made  up 
of  starch,  but  with  a  certain  percentage  of  gluten;  the  germ  a 
small,  oily  nitrogenous  point. 

"Each  of  these  is  capable  of  being  worked  up  into  various 
products — some  of  which  differ  radically  from  the  substance 
from  which  they  were  originally  derived,  as  will  be  seen  later. 

"To  the  general  reader  the  uses  of  corn  are  more  important 
than  is  its  chemistry — altho  upon  its  chemistry  depend  its 
uses.  These  uses  are  many  and  varied,  some  thirty  different 
products  being  developed  from  the  cereal. 

"Chief  among  these  is  a  refined  oil,  derived  from  the  germ, 
and  marketed  as  a  salad  and  cooking  oil. 

"Each  bushel  of  corn  yields  approximately  a  pound  of  refined 
oil. 

"The  residue  from  the  refilling  of  the  oil  is  treated  with  an 
excess  of  alkali.  The  resulting  soap  stock  is  then  separated 
out,  cooled,  and  allowed  to  harden.  This  substance  is  used  in 
the  making  of  soap  powder,  soap  and  soap  chips. 

"From  the  corn  germ  is  also  extracted  a  gum,  known  as 
'paragol,'  used  as  a  substitute  for  rubber  in  many  ways.  One 
of  the  most  familiar  of  these  is  the  'red  rubber'  bath  sponge, 
now  quite  generally  supplanting   the  old   sponges,   becoming 

more  and  more  scarce  because  of  their  prohibitive  price. 

"  Many  millions  of  eraser  tips  for  lead  pencils  are  also  annually 
made  of  this  substitute;  while  it  is  said  also  to  contribute  some 
20  per  cent .  to  the  synt  hef  ic  soles  of  shoes. 

'The  residue  of  the  germ  also  enters  into  the  composition 
of  oil  cake  and  oil  meal  largely  used  as  a  milk  producer  or 
milk  incrcaser  for  cattle. 


"One  of  the  best-known  of  all  corn  products  is  cornflakes, 
familiar  to  every  family  in  the  land  as  a  breakfast  cereal  and 
appetizing  luncheon  dish." 

The  starch  grains  of  the  corn — which  constitutes  55  per  cent, 
of  the  kernel — are  converted  into  a  great  number  of  products, 
invaluable  for  dietetic  and  industrial  uses.  This  starch  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  corn  sirup,  dextrine,  sugar,  edible 
starch  and  laundry  starch.  The  edible  starch  is  exceptionally 
pure  and  clean,  for  it  is  especially  washed  and  milled  to  remove 
all  traces  of  gluten,  etc.,  and  reeled  until  all  small  lumps  and 
gritty  substances  are  removed.     We  read  further: 

"In  making  corn  sirup  unmixed  and  sugar,  the  starch  is 
treated  under  pressure  in  closed  bronze  converters,  with  the 
addition  of  steam  and  a  small  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

"The  addition  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  necessary  to  convert 
the  starch  into  dextrine.  This  is  the  same  action  as  that  which 
develops  in  the  stomach  when  starchy  food  is  eaten,  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  stomach  converting  the  starch  into  glucose, 
so  that  it  can  be  assimilated  by  the  digestive  organs. 

"After  the  starch  has  been  converted,  it  is  neutralized  with 
sodium  carbonate  to  change  any  excess  of  acid  into  wholesome 
sodium  chloride — common  table  salt.  The  neutralized  liquor  is 
then  filter-prest,  to  remove  small  particles  of  gluten,  or  any 
unconverted  substance  which  may  have  been  carried  along  by 
the  starch. 

"The  clarified  liquor  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  is 
converted  to  a  higher  per  cent,  dextrose  than  that  used  in  sirup- 
making.  When  the  sugar  liquor  is  run  on  tables  and  allowed  to 
cool,  it  crystallizes  or  solidifies  in  large  cakes.  The  cakes  or 
slabs  are  chipped  in  fine  pieces  and  sold  to  brewers,  canners  and 
vinegar  makers. 

"The  slab  sugar  is  also  prest  to  remove  the  uncrystallized 
liquor  called  hydrol,  and  then  ground  and  dried.  This  product 
is  of  a  very  high  purity,  and  is  the  cerelose  or  bread  sugar  used 
by  bakers,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  numerous  food  products, 

"There  are  many  other  substances  derived  from  the  manu- 
facture of  starch.  For  instance,  the  dry,  milled  starch  is  packed 
in  barrels  and  bags  to  supply  pearl  and  powdered  starch  for 
cloth  sizing,  paper,  etc. 

"A  portion  of  the  starch  from  the  mills  is  partly  cooked  with 
steam,  to  increase  solubility,  then  prest  into  cylinders.  This 
produces    laundry    starch,    or    lump    starch. 

"One  of  the  principal  by-products  in  the  manufacture  of  corn 

products  is  gluten  feed,  which  is  partly  derived  from  the  steep- 
water,  concentrated  in  \acuiim  pans.  'Phis  si  eepwatcr  is  rich 
in  proteins,  which,  with  the  hull  or  skins  of  the  corn  and  the 
gluten  separated  in  the  various  processes,  is  valuable  as  a  tissue 
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and  muscle-building  food  for  stock,  as  well  as  a  milk-producing 
agent. 

"The  germ  which  was  separated  in  the  first  part  of  the  process 
is  dried,  passed  through  rolls  and  then  the  crude  oil  is  prest  out. 
The  residue  is  ground  very  fine,  is  used  as  oil-cake  meal  and 
hog-meal. 

"Within  the  past  year  hundreds  of  clinical  experiments  have 
been  made  with  a  new  corn  product — anhydrous  glucose,  or 
dextrose,  99.6  per  cent.  pure. 

"This  pure  dextrose  can  be  given  in  very  large  amounts 
without  disturbing  the  digestion,  or  without  developing  any 
evidence  of  sugar  intolerance. 

"So  perfect  is  the  absorption  and  utilization  of  anhydrous 
glucose  that  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that 
it    may    completely    change     the     present 
methods  of  treating  many  organic  disorders, 
resulting  from  disturbances  in    metabolism. 

"For  one  thing,  experiments  conducted 
by  careful  observers  seem  to  show  that  dex- 
trose can  be  given  to  diabetic  patients,  for 
whom  all  other  forms  of  sugar  are  forbidden. 

"Dextrose  has  also  been  used  as  a  feeding 
sugar  for  dehydrated,  toxic  babies — doomed 
to  die  of  malnutrition.  In  numbers  of  cases 
it  has  saved  life,  and  turned  puny  little 
skeletons,  listless  and  almost  devoid  of  the 
energy  that  enabled  them  to  continue  to 
breathe,  into  rosy,  active  babies. 

"What  is  destined  to  prove  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  all  corn  derivatives  was 
discovered  in  1900  by  Dr.  Posternak,  in  Paris. 

"In  supplying  the  phosphorus  required 
by  the  nerves  and  tissues  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  have  an  organic  phosphoric  acid 
or  its  salt — as  found  in  plants  and  cereals. 

"Because  of  this  fact  Professor  Gilbert  is 
thoroughly  justified  in  proclaiming  the  dis- 
covery of  phytin,  'the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  phosphorus  therapy,'  and  in  adding 
that  it  has  become  possible,  for  the  first 
time,  to  supply  the  organism  with  sufficient 
phosphorus  in  an  assimilable  form,  and 
therefore  to  obtain  therapeutic  effects  never 
yet  obtained  with  any  other  phosphorus 
preparation.' 

"Phytin,  as  found  in  corn,  contains  about 
22  per  cent,  of  pure  organic  phosphorus. 
Its  introduction  and  ultimate  production 
on  a  commercial  scale  may  revolutionize 
the  present  treatment  of  nervous  diseases, 
anemia,  and  disorders  of  nutrition. 

"The  golden  kernels  have  locked  up  in  their  mysterious 
cells  untold  possibilities  of  wealth,  health  and  comfort-giving. 
It  may  yet  prove  that  the  most  important  fact  in  connection 
with  the  discovery  of  America  was  the  discovery  of  corn." 


HE  GAVE   "A   HELPING  HAND," 

Said    the    Wright    Brothers    of    Pro- 
fessor   Langley.   while   Langley   him- 
self admitted   that  others   must  com- 
plete his  work. 


USES  OF  THE  CORN-COB— Science,  according  to  The  Chemical 
Round  Table  (New  York),  has  also  found  a  way  of  utilizing  all  the 
corn-cobs,  short  or  long,  in  the  manufacture  of  various  chemicals. 
It  says: 

"Formerly  the  only  use  for  the  lowly  cob  was  to  feed  the 
furnace  or  to  provide  fuel  for  the  cook  stove.  Only  a  part  of  the 
output  could  be  used  in  this  way,  however,  and  the  chemists 
have  found  that  with  the  millions  of  bushels  of  corn  which  must 
be  shelled  in  this  country  there  are  many  tons  of  cob  which  can  be 
made  to  serve  commerce  and  industry.  As  the  corn-cob  consist  s 
mostly  of  cellulose,  which  is  valuable  for  the  making  of  many 
products,  such  as  celluloid  and  paper,  it  is  considered  desirable 
to  save  the  substance  of  the  cob.  The  furfural,  therefore,  is 
taken  from  the  extract  which  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  cob  in 
water,  and  the  cellulose  can  thus  be  kept  for  other  purposes. 
Furfural  is  employed  for  many  purposes  in  industrial  chemistry, 
and  can  be  SO  treated  that  it  will  yield  a  bright  green  dye.  which 
is  much  liked  by  women  of  fashion.  If  it  is  desired  merely  to 
prepare  furfural  and  not  to  save  the  cellulose,  the  process  could 
be  made  continuous  from  the  start.  It  should  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  the  cellulose  may  have  as  great  a  value  as  the 
furfural  in  technical  operations,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
preserve  it  from  injury  by  overheating.  From  corn-cobs, 
valuable  glues  and  adhesives  may  also  be  prepared." 


WHO  INVENTED  THE  AEROPLANE? 

SOLE  INVENTORS  are  rare  birds;  possibly  they  are  non- 
existent. Most  great  inventions  are  growths;  the  man 
who  gets  the  name  of  being  the  originator  rather  com- 
pletes than  originates;  it  is  he  who  puts  on  the  finishing  touch 
and  makes  the  device  practical.  The  writer  of  a  leading  editorial 
in  Nature  (London)  compares  this  work  of  completion  to  the 
setting  of  a  keystone  in  an  arch.  The  inspiration  of  this  editorial 
is  a  recent  paper  read  by  Griffith  Brewer  before  the  Royal 
Aeronautical  Society  in  London  on  "The  Langley  Machine  and 
the  Hammondsport  Trials,"  dealing  with 
what  Mr.  Brewer  terms  an  "attempt  to 
rob  the  Wright  brothers  of  the  credit  of 
inventing  the  aeroplane."  Saj^s  the  London 
paper: 

"The  argument  turns  on  a  usual  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  'inventing.'  and  it  is 
not  suggested  that  the  credit  of  establishing 
the  principles  of-aeroplane  design  is  in  doubt. 
The  dispute  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
the  pioneers  S.  P.  Langley  and  the  Wright 
brothers  arose  in  the  course  of  certain  legal 
actions  as  to  the  validity  of  patents  taken 
out  by  the  latter.  In  connection  with  the 
defense  of  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Co.  against 
a  charge  of  infringement,  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
the  loan  of  the  original  man-carrying  aero- 
plane designed  and  constructed  by  Langley. 
The  design  was  modified  in  certain  ways  be- 
fore it  was  taken  into  the  airat  Hammonds- 
port,  and  the  contention  of  Mr.  Brewer  in 
putting  the  case  for  the  Wright  brothers  is 
that  the  modifications  were  such  as  to  in- 
validate the  claim  that  the  original  Langley 
aeroplane  had  been  flown. 

"The  trials  of  the  modified  aeroplane 
were  made  late  in  the  development  of  the 
subject,  the  loan  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution being  dated  April,  1914.  The  public 
European  flights  of  the  Wright  brothers  had 
taken  place  some  six  years  prior  to  this, 
whilst  the  date  of  the  first  successful  flight 
of  about  one  minute's  duration  is  stated  to 
be  December,  1903.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
while  to  clear  up  the  historical  facts  of  the 
trials,  but  the  paper  tends  to  give  an  erroneous  impression  of 
the  importance  of  the  part  played  by  the  Wright  brothers  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Brewer's  note  to  the  effect  that  Langley  himself 
did  not  make  the  claims  to  which  exception  is  taken,  nor  would 
he  have  been  likely  to  do  so  had  he  been  alive  to  hear  of  the 
controversy. 

"The  difficulty  appears  to  arise  from  a  not  uncommon  type  of 
mental  blindness  which  is  readily  produced  by  the  contact  of 
financial  interests  with  development.  It  is  rather  like  making 
the  assumption  that,  because  an  arch  can  not  be  used  as  an 
engineering  structure  until  the  keystone  is  in  place,  the  keystone 
is  therefore  the  most  important  element  in  it;  the  rest  of  the 
structure  appears  to  be  unseen.  Applied  to  Mr.  Brewer's  paper, 
the  simile  suggests  that  the  keystone  was  provided  by  the 
Wright  brothers,  and  that  the  much  more  laborious  work  of  pre- 
paring for  its  reception  is  to  be  found  in  the  scientific  experiments 
of  Langley. 

"Readers  of  Nature  will  find  in  its  volumes  references 
which  indicate,  in  a  calmer  atmosphere,  the  part  played  by 
Langley  in  the  development  of  aviation.  So  far  back  as  July 
2'A,  1891,  a  paper  on  his  experimental  researches  is  to  be  found 
in  Nature  showing  that  the  Sight  of  a  man-carrying  aeroplane 
was  possible,  and  enunciating  the  fundamental  principles  for 
obtaining  a  design.  Matters  were  so  much  advanced  in  1896 
that  on  May  28  of  that  year  Nature  was  able  to  give  a  description 
of  the  flight  of  the  Langley  model  aeroplane  under  its  own 
power. 

"This  was  a  remarkable  achievement,  since  it  required  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  inherent  stability,  a  quality  almost 
certainly  not  possest  by  the  Wright  aeroplanes  ()f  190g.  The 
great  addition  to  aeronautical  knowledge  and  practise  made  by 
the   Wright   brothers   was    the   introduction   of    the   system    of 
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wing  warping  which  gave  adequate  lateral  control  even  to  an 
unstable  aeroplane." 

Langley's  researches,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  have  been 
described  on  many  occasions,  and  their  relation  to  the  problem 
of  flighl  is  shown  in  Sir  Richard  Gregory's  book,  "Discovery," 
from  which  the  following  extracts  are  given:  On  p.  288  Langley 
is  quoted  as  saying,  in  relation  to  his  experiments  before  1897: — 

"I  have  brought  to  a  close  the  portion  of  the  work  which 
seemed  specially  mine — the  demonstration  of  the  practicability 
of  mechanical  flight — and  for  the  next  stage,  which  is  the  com- 
mercial and  practical  development  of  the  idea,  it  is  probable  that 
the  world  may  look  to  others.  The  world,  indeed,  would  be 
supine  if  it  does  not  realise  that  a  new  possibility  has  come  to  it, 
and  that  the  great  universal  highway  overhead  is  now  soon  to 
be  opened." 

The  Wright  brothers  are  equally  clear  in  their  acknowledgment 
of  Langley's  work: — 

"The  knowledge  that  the 
head  of  the  most  prominent 
scientific  institution  of  America 
believed  in  the  possibility  of 
human  flight  was  one  of  the  in- 
fluences which  led  us  to  under- 
take the  preliminary  investiga- 
tions that  preceded  our  active 
work.  He  recommended  to  us 
the  books  which  enabled  us  to 
form  sane  ideas  at  the  outset  It 
was  a  helping  hand  at  a  critical 
time,  and  we  shall  always  be 
grateful." 

The  editorial  writer  sums 
up  as  follows: 

"One  feels  that  in  relation 
to  such   remarks  by   the   two 
great     American    pioneers    of 
aviation  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion is  unimportant.     The  transactions  appear  to  have  been 
rather   sordid   and    to   reflect    discredit    on    those    commercial 
systems  of  the  world  which  exalt  'patentability'  at  the  expense 
of  solid  service  which  is  not  patentable." 


THE  WORLDS  TINIEST  RAILROAD 

THE  ESKDALE  RAILWAY,  in  Cumberland,  England, 
seven  miles  long,  with  a  fifteen-inch  gage,  has  features 
of  great  novelty  and  interest.  At  first  sight,  says  a  writer 
in  Conquest  (London,  November),  it  is  difficult  to  regard  it  seri- 
ously, and  some  of  our  illustrations  will  inevitably  provoke  a 
smile.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  a  toy  or  model,  but  is  of  real  com- 
mercial utility,  and  as  an  engineering  feat  on  a  small  scale  is 
unique.  It  is  the  result  of  a  remarkable  development  of  the  model 
locomotive  beloved  of  most  boys,  and,  indeed,  by  many  more 
adults  than  one  might  suppose.     We  read: 

"Constructed  in  1876,  the  line  was  originally  of  2  feet  9 
inches  gage,  and  was  used  to  convey  iron  ore  from  mines  in 
the    neighborhood    of   Boot,    a    little    village    in    Eskdale.     to 


Ravenglass.   on    the    coast    of 
the  Furness  Railway.      After 


SOAPS  THAT  FADE  DYES— Some  soaps  not  only  remove 
the  dirt  from  textiles,  but  a  generous  share  of  the  color  also. 
Dr.  Martin  H.  Fischer,  speaking  on  "Soaps"  before  the  Cleve- 
land Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  said  on  this 
phase  of  the  subject,  as  quoted  in  Drug  and  Chemical  Markets 
(New  York) : 

"  'The  commercial  soaps  employed  at  the  present  time  are 
blunderbuss  mixtures  containing  larger  or  smaller  fractions  of 
different  soaps.  This  makes  it  possible  to  use  common  toilet 
and  laundry  soap  in  a  wide  variety  of  circumstances,  tho,  of 
course,  not  with  economy.'  Some  of  the  yellow  laundry  soaps 
an-  faulty,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Fischer,  because  when  used  with 
very  hot  water  they  set  free  rosin  and  alkali.  The  rosin  settles 
in  the  elothes  and  tends  to  make  the  fiber  of  woolen  'mat,' 
while  the  alkali  eats  the  clothes.  Woolens  washed  in  this  way 
are  likely  to  become  hard  and  stiff.  Blankets  and  woolen  gar- 
ments, therefore,  should  be  washed  with  soaps  which  do  not 
suffer  such  decomposition  and  are  soluble  in  water  which  is  not 
too  hot.  When  the  garments  are  rinsed,  therefore,  soap  of  this 
kind  readily  Leaves  them.  Dr.  Fischer  said  a  course  in  laundry 
chemistry  baa  been  established  al  the  Washington  [rving  High 
School,  New  York  City.  The  main  object  of  the  course  is  to 
leach  the  propel-  use  of  materials  employed  in  the  cleansing 
of  clothes  and  to  avoid  damage   to   the  goods.      Dr.   Fischer 

said     I  he    fading    of    dyes,    which    has    been    falsely    attributed 

to  errors  in  manufacture,  may  tie  traced  to  excessive  use  of  im- 
properly prepared  washing  materials.  The  laundry  industry 
in  this  course  is  giving  its  employees  thorough  instruction  in  the 
nature  Of  dyes  and  colors,  and  gives  special  at  ten!  ion  to  the 
proper  handling  Of  fabrics  which  have  been  colored  with  direct 
dyes,  mordant  dyes,  vat  dyes,  sulfur  dyes,  and  anilines.  Thero 
B  hsson  in  bluing." 


Cumberland,  where  it  joined 
serving  a  useful  purpose,  both 
as  regards  mineral  and  passen- 
ger traffic,  for  many  years,  the 
mines  at  Boot  were  closed 
down,  and,  after  valiant  efforts 
to  maintain  it,  the  railway 
itself  fell  into  disuse  in  1913. 
In  1915,  however,  a  company 
known  as  Narrow  Gage  Rail- 
ways, Ltd..  obtained  a  lease 
of  the  line,  which  they  con- 
verted to  15  inches  gage,  the 
original  rails,  weighing  40 
pounds  a  yard,  being  relaid. 
The  line  was  then  equipped 
with  the  biggest  model  loco- 
motives and  rolling  stock  in 
existence. 

"The  line  is  just  seven  miles 
long  and  passes  through  charm- 
ing scenery.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent service  of  trains  each  way. 
"There  is  a  hoary  old  joke 
against  one  of  our  big  railways 
to  the  effect  that  passengers  are 
requested  not  to  alight  and  pluck  flowers  while  the  train  is 
in  motion.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  management  of  the 
Eskdale  Railway  offer  facilities  in  this  respect  to  passengers,  but 
at  any  rate,  persons  desiring  to  join  a  train  may  do  so  at  interme- 
diate points  between  stations  by  means  of  hand-operated  signals. 
"A  maximum  speed  of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour  is  attained  by 
the  locomotives,  which  are  also  capable  of  drawing  a  load  of  17 
tons  on  the  level  at  a  speed  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour — quite  a 
respectable  performance.  The  journey  occupies  about  thirty 
minutes,  and  about  seventy-six  passengers  constitute  a  full  load 
for  a  passenger  train. 

"Each  open  coach  accommodates  eight  persons  (two  abreast), 
the  weight  of  an  empty  coach  being  about  800  pounds.  Wind 
screens  and  awnings  are  provided  for  protection  in  wet  or  in  hot 
weather.  For  winter  traffic  closed  bogie  coaches  are  run  that 
weigh  2400  pounds  empty,  and  seat  twelve  persons  inside  and 
four  on  end  platforms.  An  ordinary  summer  train  comprises 
nine  open  coaches. 

"Without  question  the  most  fascinating  features  of  the  Esk- 
dale Railway  are  its  one-quarter  scale  model  locomotives.  The 
most  up-to-date  models  are  of  the  "Pacific'  type.  Their  weight  is 
3  tons  each  in  working  order,  their  over-all  length  18  feet  2  inches, 
and  height  from  rail  level  to  top  of  chimney  3  feet  8  inches.  The 
boiler  working  pressure  is  140  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  cylin- 
ders are  4H  inches  diameter  by  6H  inches  stroke,  and — to  com- 
plete' the  refinement  of  design — the  engines  are  fitted  with  super- 
heaters, and  the  rolling  stock  is  provided  throughout  with 
vacuum  brakes!  There  are,  in  all,  five  locomotives,  twent  \  -t  hree 
goods  cars,  and  twenty-seven  passenger  coaches. 

"It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  whereas  the  development  of 
narrow  gage  railways  generally  has  been  a  matter  of  accommo- 
dating practise  on  broad  and  standard  gage  lines  to  smaller 
gages,  in  the  case  of  the  Eskdale  Railway  it  has  been  a  case  of 
development  in  the  opposite  direction,  namely,  of  improving 
upon  the  design  of  scale  models  and  constructing  model  locomo- 
tives capable  Of  doing  really  useful  work. 
"Scarcely  a  Yuletide  passes  without  some  artist  depicting  a 

scene  in  which  the  children  of  a  ( 'hrisl  mas  party  are  deprived  by 
their  elders  Of  their  mechanical  toys,  ami  we  have  already  hinted 
that  the  equipment  and  running  of  model  railways  is  not  confined 
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to  children.  The  writer  knows  more  than  one 
serious  business  man  who  devotes  much  of  his  spare 
lime  to  this  form  of  amusement,  ostensibly  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  children,  but  in  reality  because 
it  possesses  a  fascination  that  leads  him  to  spend 
many  an  hour  with  his  trains — surreptitiously  and  in 
fear  of  being  discovered.  The  reason  for  such  diffi- 
dence is  not  hard  to  guess,  especially  when  it  entails 
crawling  about  the  floor  on  hands  and  knees;  yet 
there  is  at  least  as  much  exercise  of  intellect  in  such 
an  occupation  as  in  the  majority  of  pastimes  in 
which  we  indulge.  Personally,  the  writer  is  ready 
to  confess  that,  altho  indoor  clockwork  trains  do  not 
possess  much  attraction  for  him,  one  of  his  minor 
ambitions  is  to  construct  an  outdoor  model  electric 
railway  on  realistic  lines,  not  necessarily  on  the  scale 
of  the  Eskdale  Railway,  but  one  capable  of  with- 
standing the  weather." 


"MILK"  FROM  RICE 

RICE  CAN  BE  LIQUEFIED  into  the  form  of 
milk,  we  are  told  by  W.  M.  Queen,  writing 
in  The  Rice  Journal  (Beaumont,  Texas). 
This  discovery  marks  a  new  chapter,  he  asserts,  in 
the  history  of  dietetics,  and  opens  up  an  enlarged  field 
of  consumption  for  the  grain.  Throughout  the  ages,  Mr.  Queen 
goes  on  to  say,  the  transformation  of  natural  elements  into  a 
milk  has  been  carried  on  through  the  water  roots  of  the  rice 
plant,  "upon  the  same  principle,"  he  assures  us,  "as  that  by 
which  the  milk  is  drawn  from  Mother  Nature  through  the  veins 
of  the  cow  into  the  udder."     He  proceeds: 

"In  the  rice  plant  the  sun's  heat  performs  the  work  directly 
and  in  a  most  perfect  manner,  requiring  more  time  than  the  cow 
to  complete  the  process  of  making  its  milk.  The  result  is  the 
rice  kernel,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  concentrated,  crys- 
tallized milk — which  in  turn,  may  by  a  natural  process  be 
turned  into  the  flowing  liquid  form. 

"S.  Christensen,  one  of  California's  leading  rice  growers,  who 
was  in  the  dairy  and  butter  business  in  Denmark  years  ago, 
started  in  his  early  youth  to  study  and  experiment  with  rice.  He 
observed  that  the  cereal  is  both  a  grain,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  and  a  water  plant.  Unless  submerged  it  may  grow 
into  a  thing  of  beauty,  but,  of  course,  is  valueless. 

"It  is  known  that  rice  at  first  grows  like  any  ordinary  grain, 
but  later  puts  forth  its  milk  veins,  which  have  been  called  water 
roots,  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  draw  a  milk 
from  the  elements  in  the  water. 

"  This  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  speculation.  Providentially,  it 
would  seem,  the  two  men  who  could  together  coax  the  milk  from 
the  rice,  by  reason  of  their  long  and  patient  experiments,  have 
met.  A  milk  containing  7  per  cent,  fat  has  been  produced.  It 
is  100  per  cent.  rice. 

"The  writer  has  tasted  this  milk,  fifty-five  hours  after  its 


ONE  OF  THE  SMALL  BUT  POWERFUL     PACIFIC"  LOCOMOTIVES. 

Used  on  the  Eskdale  Railway.     Thirty-five  miles  an  hour  can  be  attained  when 
"running  light,"  and  the  engines  can  easily  haul  a  full  train  of  76  passengers. 


production,  when  it  had  become  a  buttermilk;  and  can   vouch 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  refreshing,  invigorating  and  stimulating. 

"J.  H.  Sasseen,  who  with  Mr.  Christensen,  is  producing  the 
new  product  from  the  rice,  was  born  in  Richland,  Iowa.  He  at- 
tended the  Iowa  State  Dairy  School  and  left  that  institution  in 
1902,  engaging  in  practical  work  with  private  interests  until  1915, 
when  he  commenced  his  duties  with  the  Iowa  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Commission,  with  which  he  continued  for  four  years. 
After  spending  a  portion  of  the  War  period  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
he  went  to  Texas,  where  he  brought  the  experiments  with  rice 
as  a  base  for  ice-cream  he  had  started  in  Iowa,  to  a  more  perfect 
stage  of  their  development.  His  products  were  already  being 
made  experimentally  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  and  also  in  a 
frozen  state  as  a  substitute  for  ice-cream  and  sherbet. 

"At  this  point  Mr.  Sasseen  brought  his  discovery  to  California, 
drawn  there  by  the  famous  rice  belt  and  the  proximity  of  a  wide 
variety  of  fruits  for  use  in  his  new  food  products.  There  he 
met  Mr.  Christensen,  the  rice  grower,  whose  researches  covering 
a  long  period  of  years  were  so  supplemented  by  Mr.  Sasseen's 
invention  that  between  them  they  have  opened  a  new  field  for 
the  development  of  rice  with  possibilities  hitherto  undreamed. 

"  In  the  near  future  a  factory  will  be  started  in  San  Francisco  or 
Oakland,  which  serving  as  a  base  for  operations  on  the  Pacific  Coast . 
will  be  the  nucleus  of  a  world-wide  industry  of  colossal  magnitude. 
"What  this  move  will  mean  to  the  rice  interests  can  be  im- 
agined when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  new  rice  milk 
can  be  used  with  greater  economy,  and  with  remarkable  benefit 
to  health,  in  anj-  case  where  cow's  milk  has  been  employed.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  is  richer  than  ordinary  milk, 
being  in  fact  a  cream  superior  to  that  which  comes  from  the  cow. 
"Rice  will  be  made  the  base  of  a  host  of  delect- 
able and  nutritious  foods.  It  will  appear  in  a 
jelled  form  for  use  at  soda  fountains,  in  sundaes 
of  all  flavors.  It  will  be  adopted  in  candy  factories 
as  a  filling  for  French  creams,  etc. 

"In  the  frozen  state  it  will  be  served  in  the 
same  manner  as  ice-cream  and  sherbet,  but,  as  will 
be  seen,  it  can  be  eaten  more  freely  and  by 
persons  who  have  hitherto  had  to  abstain  from 
frozen  dainties. 

"Only  lately,  after  incessant  educational  advertis- 
ing and  publicity,  have  people  come  to  know  the 
importance  of  the  vital  element,  vitamines.  which  is 
lacking  in  many  of  our  daily  foods.  Ordinary  in. 
and  fish  do  not  contain  it  at  all.  Milk  is  not  as  rich 
in  it  as  was  once  thought.  Too  many  everyday  foods 
have  been  robbed  of  their  vitamines  in  the  proc 
of  manufacture.  Care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  this 
fault  in  the  preparation  of  rice  milk. 

"The  use  of  rice  as  a  milk,  which  will  make  it 
an  important  ingredient  of  the  products  of  the 
bakery,  candy  factory,  soda  fountain  and  a  !)• 
of  other  industries,  as  well  as  increasing  its  con- 
sumption in  the  home,  marks  a  beginning  of  a  n<  w 
chapter  in  the  history  of  dietetics." 
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RISE   OF  A  NEW   OPERATIC   STAR 
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"f yUE  KING  IS  DEAD,  LONG  LIVE  THE  QUEEN," 

might  have  been  said  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  on 
the  night  of  December  1.  For  if  it  does  not  happen 
that  the  throne  left  vacant  by  Caruso  is  taken  by  a 
■woman,  then  the  signs  will  fail.  Marie  Jeritza,  the  Jugo-Slav 
soprano  whom  Mr.  Gatti  has  brought  here  from  Vienna,  has 
already  given  two  exhibitions  of  her  power  as  a  singing  actress, 
and  her  triumph  came  in  the  less  expected  place.  Tosca,  the  some- 
what threadbare  heroine  of  melodramatic  opera,  and  not  Marietta, 
the  newest  candidate  for  melo- 
dramatic vogue  in  an  opera  of 
the  latest  school,  was  her 
vehicle  to  fame.  The  critics 
say  that  the  Metropolitan  was 
shocked  out  of  its  composure 
at  the  power  she  showed  as 
the  Sardou-Pueeini  heroine. 
Opening  her  career  here  in  the 
young  Korngold's  opera,  "Die 
Tote  Stadt,"  written  for  her, 
there  was  expectation  of  a 
sensation  such  as  did  not 
exactly  realize  itself.  It  was 
felt  that  the  merciless  young 
composer  had  set  her  vocal 
tasks  that  were  beyond  the 
powers  of  almost  any  human 
voice.  To  judge  her  thus  as  a 
singer  seemed  unfair.  So  the 
audience  came  together  for 
her  representation  of  Tosca 
with  somewhat  of  the  "show 
me"  air.  What  the  singer 
achieved  in  the  testing  second 
act  was  a  revelation  that 
came  "like  an  avalanche 
which  swept  thousands  into  a 
frenzied  demonstration  of  en- 
thusiasm." No  one  is  better 
qualified  to  speak  such  words 
than  Mr.  Krehbiel,  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  who  has  doubt- 
been  present  on  every  great  occasion  in  the  history  of  the 
house.  "We  can  not  recall  a  similar  scene  in  all  the  history  of 
I  lie  opera  house,  which  has  witnessed  man}'  a  great  artistic 
triumph.  It  was  not  applause;  it  was  an  emotional  tumult; 
a  tempest."-     Mr.  Krehbiel  goes  on: 

"We  have  bad  a  number  of  fine  representatives  of  the  Tosca 
of  Puccini  and  his  librettists,  and  memory  deals  kindly  with  them 
all  -with  Ternina,  Fames,  Fremstad,  Farrar.  Mme.  Jeritza's 
impersonation  differed  from  them  all.  It  was  more  than  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  operatic  heroine,  dramatically  and  musically; 
it  was  an  incarnalion  of  a  woman  far  greater  than  the  one  con- 
ceived  by  1  he  creators  of  the  opera.      It    was  Uliea,  (iiacosa  and 

Puccini,  plus  the  soul  of  Sardou.    It  was  Sardou  sublimated  by 

I  he  subtle  and  powerful  alchemy  of  music.  Pose  and  gesturo  of 
infinite;  variety  and  grace,  VOCaJ  Utterance  of  irresistible  eloquence 
gave  meanings  lo  phrases  of  which  perhaps  neither  dramatists 
nor  composer  had   dreamed.      The  line  of  demarcation  between 

speech  and  song  seemed  to  have  been  eliminated,  and  the  clogs 


which  music,  places  upon  action  seemed  non-existent.  The 
entire  gamut  of  vocal  color  was  played  upon  to  intensify  the 
musical  declamation,  3-et  there  was  no  hint  at  studied  effect. 
The  emotional  stimuli  seemed  spontaneous,  unvolitional ;  they 
came  from  within. 

"  Yet  it  was  a  manifestation  of  art,  of  a  lofty  conception  of  the 
province  of  art,  and  a  marvelous  capacity  to  embody  that  con- 
ception. The  climax  of  the  second  act  did  not  come  with  the  vul- 
gar killing  of  a  libertine;  it  was  reached  when  Tosca,  perplexed  in 
the  extreme,  poured  out  her  agony  in  a  heartbroken  wail,  which 
rose  to  passionate  supplication  and  ended  in  the  broken  accents 

of  despair. 

' ' '  Vissi  d'Arte '  has  generally 
been  a  concert  intermezzo,  em- 
barrassing to  the  progress  of 
the  tragedj-.  It  has  been  sung 
so  that  the  prima  donna's  ad- 
mirers might  applaud  it,  might 
even  demand  a  repetition. 
Last  night  it  was  the  despairing 
exhalation  of  a  crusht  heart, 
and  on  it  the  drama  soared  to 
its  psychological  height.  It 
was  sung  as  Mme.  Bernhardt 
might  have  spoken  it,  j'et  it 
was  song.  It  was  dramatic 
song,  like  every  word  of  dia- 
logue which  Mine.  Jeritza  ut- 
tered, the  song  of  an  actress 
who  was  a  trained  and  gifted 
singer,  of  a  singer  impelled  by 
the  spirit  of  a  great  tragedienne. 
"It  was  small  wonder  that 
Signor  Scotti  felt  the  inspira- 
tion of  such  a  companion  and 
revivified  his  always  superb  im- 
personation of  Baron  Scarpia. 
Gracefully,  gallantly,  almost 
reverentially,  he  made  his 
homage  to  Mme.  Jeritza  every 
time  the  torrential  applause 
summoned  the  pair  before  the 
curtain." 


A  NEW   TOSCA, 

Who  gave  the  well-worn  Puccini  role  such  life  that  the  sophisticated 
New  York  Opera  House  rose  to  her. 


That  Mme.  Jeritza's  triumph 
did  not  come  on  the  occasion 
of  her  first  appearance  was 
due  perhaps  to  a  combination 
of  causes.  True,  there  was  a 
loud  welcome  then  and  much 
applause,  but  to  some  it  bore  an  air  of  speciousness,  to  which 
"Mephisto"  furnishes  the  key  in  Musical  America: 

"She  got  a  great  reception  and  others  during  the  opera  and  at 
the  end,  all  of  which  she  deserved,  tho  there  were  very  many 
Germans  in  the  audience  that  afternoon.  They  had  come  to 
welcome  and  support  a  compatriot  and  a  person  who  had  won 
distinction  not  only  as  an  artist  but  as  a  renowned  beauty. 

"On  her  singing  I  would  not  like  to  render  an  opinion.  Tho 
voice  seemed  a  little  hard  in  the  upper  register.  When  it  comes  to 
some  of  the  high  notes  which  ha\  e  to  be  sustained,  it  sounds  as  if 
she  were  scooping  them  up  from  some  musical  reservoir.  It  were 
better  to  reserve  full  opinion  with  regard  to  her  as  a  singer  till  she 
has  had  an  opportunity  in  some  other  roles,  for  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  judge  her  by  a  first  appearance,  and  especially  in  such  an 
opera  as  Korngold  has  written.'' 

Korngold,  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall,  was  a  youthful 
prodigy  in  1914,  and  Tin:  LlTERAHY  Digest  of  March  14  of  that 
year  contained  an  article  on  his  "Sinfonietta,"  performed  in  Her- 
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lin  by  the  Philharmonic  orchestra  under  Arthur  Nikisoh.  Rich- 
ard Strauss  then  spoke  of  him  as  "one  of  the  most  remarkable 
musical  geniuses  that  this  age  has  seen."  At  the  age  of  eight 
he  began  composing,  and  even  in  1914  he  had  a  considerable 
achievement  to  his  credit,  tho  he  was  but  sixteen.  The  war 
years  made  him  drop  out  of  sight  to  Entente  nations,  but  now  at 
twenty-three  he  reappears  with  an  opera,  "Die  Tote  Stadt," 
whose  leading  part  was  sung  by  Jeritza,  for  whom,  in  fact,  it  was 
written.  Of  this  opera  Deems  Taylor  writes  in  the  New  York  World: 

"In  general,  the  faults  of  the  score  are  those  that  would  be 
expected  of  youth  — 
lack  of  individuality, 
overemphasis,  bad  taste 
and  emotional  imma- 
turity. Of  Korngold's 
talent  for  composition 
there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. 'Die  Tote  Stadt' 
is  an  amazing  perform- 
ance for  a  boy  of  twenty- 
two.  He  has  rhythmic 
vigor,  a  sense  of  color 
and  apt  harmonization, 
and  an  unerring  sense 
of  what  will  get  across 
in  the  theater.  All  that 
is  incomplete  is  Korn- 
gold  himself.  He  is  not 
yet  an  individual.  His 
score  is  crammed  with 
reminiscences  not  only 
of  other  men's  themes 
but  of  other  men's 
minds  and  reactions. 
He  not  only  sounds  like 
Puccini  and  Mendels- 
ohn and  Wagner  and 
Bizet  and  Liza  Leh- 
man n;  he  is  each  of 
these  in  turn.  Once  in 
a  while  one  hears  a  new 
note,  a  voice  as  yet 
halting  and  almost  in- 
articulate, that  offers  a  promise  of  eloquence  when  the  speaker 
shall  have  grown  up.  Unimportant  as  much  of  tin's  music  is,  it 
always  has  vitality,  always  demands  a  hearing.  Only,  Korngold's 
voice  is  changing,  spiritually  speaking." 

A  rather  complicated  plot  is  this  very  modern  opera,  but  Mr. 
Max  Smith  has  given  it  in  brief  form  in  the  New  York  American: 

"In  the  ancient  city  of  Bruges  the  morbid  Paid,  obsessed  with 
a  ghastly  mania  for  Marie,  long  since  among  the  departed,  turns 
the  cult  of  her  memory  into  a  sort  of  religious  observance.  Hav- 
ing discovered  in  Marietta,  member  of  a  traveling  opera  troupe, 
an  extraordinary  likeness  to  his  former  wife,  he  transfers  his 
affections  to  her,  callous  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends. 

"'Falling  into  an  ecstatic  sleep,  the  true  character  of  the  worth- 
less dancer  is  brought  home  to  Paid  in  a  series  of  visions  that  ex- 
tend from  the  first  act  to  the  close  of  the  third  and  last,  when  the 
poor  dreamer,  awakened  no  doubt  by  the  fancied  effort  of  stran- 
gling his  mocking  paramour  with  a  treasured  strand  of  Marie's 
golden  hair,  decides  that  the  time  has  come  to  quit  Bruges  and 
to  abandon  his  perverted  cult  of  the  dead." 

Of  Jeritza' s  performance  in  this  opera,  one  paragraph  from 
Deems  Taylor  in  the  World  summarizes  her  difficulties  and  her 
achievement: 

"If  Marie  Jeritza  were  not  of  heroic  build  and  pioportions  the 
part  of  Marietta  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  her.  As  it  is, 
she  'swooped'  badly — that  is,  slid  up  to  her  high  notes — in  the 
last  act  of  'Die  Tote  Stadt.'  If  a  woman  of  less  strength,  or  a 
coloratura  soprano  (coloraturas  are  not  expected  to  combine 
much  volume  of  tone  with  their  high  notes)  tried  the  part  she 
would  be  voiceless  before  the  middle  of  the  second  act.  No 
wonder  neither  Mme.  Jeritza  nor  Mr.  Harrohl  was  able  to  give 
a  perfect  performance  vocally  speaking.  The  wonder  is  thai  they 
could  give  any  performance  at  all.  'Modern  opera  does  not  pro- 
duce great  singing  artists,'  said  Mr.  Oatti-Casazza  during  his 
first  interview  with  the  newspaper  men  tins  tall." 


KOBNGOLD  AT   1G.  KORKGOLD  OF  TO-DAY. 

The  composer  of    Die  Tote  Stadt,"  who  began  to  lisp  in  original  numbers. 


BRITISH  DEFENSE  OF  ARTEMUS  WARD 

THE  JOYS  OF  LIFE  may  be  spread  thicker  here  than 
in  foreign  lands,  so  that  those  same  lands  have  no  idea 
of  permitting  us  to  scrap  any  of  our  armament  of  humor. 
When  some  of  our  college  professors  are  for  scrapping  Artemus 
Ward  as  outworn  and  outlived,  the  London  Punch  comes 
to  his  rescue.  The  battalion  against  Ward  must  be  formidable 
since  North  and  South  join  in  the  attack.  Prof.  George  Frisbie 
Whieher  of  Amherst  thinks  that  his  humor  merely  "marked 
the  initial  stage  in  the  inevitable  progress  from  pioneer  jocular- 
ity to  urbane  irony." 
Prof.  Nathaniel  Wright 
Stephenson  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Charles  t  on ,  S .  C . , 
as  t  he  Bost  on  Tra  n  script 
interprets  him,  "seems 
to  suppose  that  he  con- 
demns Ward  in  linking 
his  humor  up  with  that 
of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who,  as  a  type,  he  says, 
'illustrates  the  Amer- 
ican contentment  with 
the  externals  of  humor, 
with  bad  grammar  and 
ironic  impudence.'  ' 
Lincoln,  saj-s  Professor 
Stephenson,  ' '  shared 
the  illusions  of  his  day 
about  Artemus  Ward: 
when  he  tried  to  write 
humorously  he  did  the 
same  thing  himself." 
The  Transcript  in  medi- 
ating this  difference  of 
view  between  Punch 
and  our  professors 
observes  as  an  axiom  that  "humor  is  an  imponderable  and 
an  unmeasurable  thing";  that — 

"No  professor  was  ever  able  to  map  it  or  chart  it.  The  only 
thing  certain  about  it  is  that  all  gravity  is  its  legitimate  prey 
— grave  criticism  along  with  the  rest.  The  humorist  may  not  be 
always  funny,  but  the  critic  who  seeks  to  weigh  and  measure 
humor  never  is  anything  else." 

The  Transcript  recalls  that  Punch  "made  very  good  use  of 
Ward  while  in  England  he  was  singing  his  swan  song  of  fun  and 
prodigiously  amusing  the  whole  British  nation."  Therefore  there 
is  good  reason  for  their  coming  stoutly  to  Artemus's  defense: 

"Not  only  does  it  recall  the  whole  world's  spontaneous  delighl 
in  him  while  he  lived,  but  cites  sayings  of  his  that  stand  the  tesl 
still.  Punch  challenges  any  normal  person  to  read  Ward's  essay 
on  'Cats'  to-day  without  a  broad  smile;  if  you  can  do  it.  quoth 
Punch,  you  'must  either  be  a  prig  or  a  professor — or  both.'  And 
Punch  is  right.  The  taste  in  humor  changes,  and  the  Hue  perfume 
of  a  man's  w  it  lades  away  with  the  disappearance  of  the  man  him- 
self from  the  scene.  Yet  the  sayings  of  Artemus  abide.  We  echo 
him  unconsciously  every  day.  His  humorous  discoveries  have 
become  commonplace.  His  noble  sacrifice  of  his  wife's  relations 
on  the  altar  of  his  country  sur\  ives;  we  still  praise  G.Washington 
for  never  slopping  over;  we  seek  the  reason  of  'this  thusness'; 
we  are  'saddest  when  we  sing,'  and  so  are  those  who  hear  us;  we 
quote  the  show  man,  and  Betsey  Jain-:  w<  have  long  since  made  a 
proverb  of  Artemus.  His  humor,  whether  or  not  it  belonged  to 
the  order  of  buffoonery,  was  native,  spontaneous,  surprising  and 
delightful.  He  could  even  bring  satire  to  bear,  as  when  he  wrote 
of  'Traters';  'Traters  I  will  here  remark  are  a  onfortnit  class  of 
peple.  If  they  wasn't  they  wouldn't  be  traters.  They  conspire  to 
bust  up  the  country  -they  fail  and  they're  traters.  They  bust 
her  and  they  become  statesmen  and  heroes.'  His  personal 
sketches  are  broadly  irreverent .  If  irreverence  and  the  suggestion 
of  incongruity  are  at  war  with  true  humor,  then  indeed  our  pro- 
fessor friends  may  be  quite  right  in  their  judgment.  .  .  . 
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"Even  the  greatest  humorists,  after  they  are  dead,  need  to  be 
judged  in  the  light  of  their  personal  quality,  their  look,  their 
touch,  while  living.  Artemus  Ward  has  been  gone  so  long  that  it 
may  be  difficult  to  do  that.  Yet  we  may  all  be  glad  that  he  lives 
again  in  the  pages  of  such  a  biography  <>f  him  as  that  of  Don  ('. 
Si  itz,  a  book  now  some  three  or  four  years  old,  in  which  a  man 
who  knew  the  conditions  of  life  and  the  native  flavor  out  of 
which  Charles  Farrar  Browne  sprang,  and  who  himself  possesses 
abundant  humor,  has  enabled  lis  to  see  Ward  as  he  was.  and  to 
gel  into  the  spirit  and  genial  current  of  his  soul.    We  feel  his  influ- 

•  nee.  and  we  sorrow  with  him,  for  Ward  was  the  victim  of  his 
humor.  Entertaining  the  world,  he  was  himself  entertained  to 
death.  In  the  (iO's  the  penalty  of  good-fellowship  was  terrible:  in 
Ward's  case  it  was  tragical.  The  condition  is  illustrated — and 
the  surprizing  quality  of  Ward's  humor  is  also  exprest — in  one 
of  the  stories  Mr.  Seitz  tells.  On  his  lecture  tours,  after  finishing 
his  public  appearance,  the  humorist  was  expected  to  put  in  most 

•  >f  the  rest  of  the  night  with  the  'reception  committee.'  At  one 
town  in  the  West  this  committee  was  headed  by  the  local  mag- 
nate, who  was  also  a  distiller.  He  manufactured  a  brand  of 
whisky  of  which  the  slogan  was.  'Not  a  headache  in  a  hogshead 
of  it."  The  distiller's  product  was  plentifully  set  out.  and  the 
ceremonies  took  until  about  three  in  the  morning.  At  about 
eleven  the  next  day  Ward  came  in  to  the  local  newspaper  office 
looking  very  much  the  worse  for  wear.  'Oh.  dear.'  he  said.  'I 
wish  I'd  taken  a  hogshead  of  it.  because  he  said  there  wasn't  a 
headache  in  a  hogshead!'  " 


OUR  DISAPPOINTING  YOUNGSTERS 

THE  SHIVERS  DOWN  THE  SPINE  of  the  older  genera- 
tion that  Ibsen  taught  us  to  expect  from  the  knoekings 
at  the  door  at  the  hands  of  masterful  youth  seem  not  to 
function  at  present.  Or.  rather,  the  younger  generation  itself 
has  ceased  to  function,  if  we  take  to  heart  the  words  of  a  writer 
in  the  Xcav  York  Evening  Post.  With  a  disconcerting  gesture  he 
-ends  the  younger  generation  "back  to  its  muttons"  with  the 
admonition  to  "attend  to  its  most  pressing  business,  which  is 
to  create."  Literature  must  go  a-begging  if  they  do  not  soon 
look  up.  It  seems  not  enough  to  "dislike  Tennyson.''  "believe 
in  realism,"  "read  De  Gourmont,"  and  disclaim  responsibility  for 
the  war,  which  this  writer  sees  as  the  hall-marks  of  the  younger 
generation.  The  warning  that  is  offered  our  youngsters  must 
sound  like  a  sort  of  knell:  "The  younger  generation  must  pay  its 
debt  to  time  before  it  grows  much  older  or  go  down  among  ex- 
pectations unrealized."     They  have  no  small  burden  to  bear  in 

•  h<  lace  of  the  "uncounted  hoards  of  the  youthful  in  appearance 
who  support  the  movies,  are  stolidly  conservative  in  the  colleges, 
never  heard  of  De  Gourmont,  and  have  forgotten  the  war." 
So  from  this  diagnosis,  we  must  infer  that  the  younger  generation 
ire  far  from  a  unity.     To  prove  that  their  high  peaks  are  not 

conspicuous  the  writer  sets  before  them  the  older  generation — 
"what  actually  it  is.  and  who  in  reality  they  are": 

"The  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  they  are  the  Vic- 
torians, they  are  Howells  and  his  contemporaries,  they  are  the 
Mien  and  women  who  created  the  family  magazine,  invented 
•norality,  revived  Puritanism,  and  tried  to  impose  evolution  on  a 
society  that  preferred  devolution  by  international  combat. 
But  these  men  are  all  dead,  or  have  ceased  writing.  They  are 
not  our  older  generation.  It  is  true  that  they  are  famous  and  so 
convenient  for  reference,  but  it  is  not  accurate  nor  fair  to  drag 
them  from  their  graves  for  purposes  of  argument. 

"The  true  older  generation,  of  which  one  seldom  hears  in  cur- 
rent criticism  except  in  terms  of  abuse,  remains  to  lie  discovered, 
and  we  herewith  announce  its  personnel,  so  that,  the  next  time 
"he  youthful  writer  excoriates  it  in  the  abstract  all  may  know 
whom  he  niian-.  Among  t  he  older  genera  I  ion  in  .American 
literature  are  II.  L.  .Mencken  and  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton,  Booth 
Tarkington  and  Stuart  P.  Sherman,  Miss  Amy  Lowell  and  Mr. 
Frank  Moon;  Colin.  Robert  Frost  and  Edwin  Arlington  Kohin- 
on.  Vachel  Lindsay  and   Carl   Sandburg,  Mrs.   Gerould  ami 

Professor    William    Lyon    Phelps,    Ldgar    Lee    Masters   and    the 

editors  of  Tin   Literary  Review,  Joseph  Hergesheimer  and  most 

•  it  the  more  radical  editors  of  New  York.  Here  is  this  group  of 
desiccated  Victorians,  upholders  of  the  ethic-,  of  Mr.  Pickwick, 
and  the  artistic  theories  of  Bulwer-Lytton.    Here  are  the  boi 


of  outworn  conservatism,  numbered  like  a  football  team.  Mark 
their  names,  and  know  from  now  on  that  most  of  the  books  that 
you  have  supposed  were  solid  in  artistry  and  mature  in  thought, 
tho  perhaps  novel  in  tone  or  in  method,  were  written  by  the 
older  generation. 

"Perhaps  when  the  younger  generation  pretend  to  confuse 
their  immediate  predecessors  with  Ruskin  and  Carlyle,  with 
Browning,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  they  are  merely  strategic.  For  it  is  still  dangerous  to 
assault  the  citadels  of  the  great  Victorians  with  no  greater  books 
than  the  youthful  volumes  of  1918-1921,  no  matter  how  many 
breaches  the  war  has  left  in  the  walls  of  their  philosophy.  It  is 
far  easier  to  assume  that  they  are  still  alive  in  pallid  survival, 
and  to  attack  a  hypothetic  older  generation,  which,  representing 
nothing  real,  can  therefore  not  strike  back." 

It  must  be  a  sad  blow  to  the  youngsters,  burdened  writh  their 
responsibilities,  to  hear  its  generation  summed  up  thus: 

"It  is  vigorous,  prolific,  and,  to  our  judgment,  full  of  promise, 
but  so  far  has  done  little  or  nothing  not  summarized  in  these 
words.  It  must  pay  its  debt  to  time  before  it  grows  much  older, 
or  go  down  among  expectations  unrealized.  It  has  few  hours 
to  waste  upon  attacking  an  older  generation  which,  as  it  is  de- 
scribed, does  not  exist  except  in  youthful  imagination,  a  genera- 
tion actually  of  the  middle-aged  which  in  the  meantime  is  bearing 
the  burden  of  invention,  creation,  revolution  in  art  while  the 
youngsters  are  talking." 


THE   ILLS   OF   WELLS 

WHETHER  MR.  WELLS  WILL  EMERGE  as  the 
Playboy  of  the  Conference  the  further  development 
of  his  case  will  decide.  He  came  as  a  reporter  and  he 
remained  as  a  censor,  particularly  of  France,  with  opinions  so 
"indecorously"  exprest  that  the  London  Daily  Mail  relinquished 
his  services.  "Tell  Wells  that  the  anti-French  bias  of  his  recent 
articles  is  destroying  their  value  in  this  country  and  in  France, 
and  they  are  thereby  falling  very  far  below  the  magnificent 
promise  of  his  first  articles,  which  I  think  was  one  of  the  best 
newspaper  articles  ever  published."  So  ran  the  message  from  the 
editor  of  The  Daily  Mail  to  its  special  correspondent  in  Wash- 
ington. Wells  replied  that  he  couldn't  change  his  opinions;  and 
the  answer  was:  "Tell  Wells  I  am  not  asking  him  to  change  his 
opinions  but  to  express  them  more  decorously  with  regard  to 
France."  The  exchange  did  not  seem  to  mend  matters  and  Mr. 
Wells's  articles  ceased  appearing  in  The  Daily  Mail.  Newspaper- 
dom  both  here  and  in  England  were  amazed.  "It  is  the  most 
extraordinary  chapter  in  the  history  of  editors  and  contributors  I 
can  recall,"  says  a  WT-iter  in  the  London  Evening  Standard: 

"What  interest  can  the  public  conceivably  have  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  editor  and  contrilmtor?  It  is  the  very  essence  of 
such  correspondence  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  confidential. 
The  whole  value  of  Mr.  Wells's  opinions  consisted  in  fact  that 
they  Avere  Mr.  Wells's.  Some  people  agree  with  Mr.  Wells,  others 
are  violently  at  variance  with  him.  but  the  great  number  of 
people  who  care  very  little  for  what  The  Daily  Mail  thinks  on  any 
subject  care  a  great  deal  for  what  Mr.  Wells  thinks  on  every 
subject,  and  it  would  be  quite  fatal  from  Mr.  Wells's  standpoint 
if  the  idea  gained  currency  that  his  views  were  colored  by  editorial 
suggestions  at  any  time." 

The  New  York  World,  which  engaged  Mr.  Wells,  told  him  to 
"write  what  he  regarded  as  truth"  and  reminded  The  Mail  that 
they  were  but  sub-contractors,  saying  in  a  telegram,  as  their 
columns  inform  us: 

"In  what  circumstances  did  The  Mail  assume  to  attempt  to 
give  instructions  to  Wells,  who  is  writing  for  the  World,  not  The 
Mail.'  The  Mail  has  been  guilty  of  grave  discourtesy  and  one 
that  the  World,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Wells,  resents.  Am  com- 
munications with  Mr.  Wells  are  to  be  made  through  this  paper. 
We  must  insist  that  you  refrain  from  further  communication  ex- 
cept through  us. 

"Mr.  Wells  is  under  the  Bame  instructions  every  member  of 
the  World  staff  is,  which  are  that  there  are  no  instructions 
beyond  the  obligation  to  write  the  truth  as  he  sees,  with  no  lean- 
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ing  one  way  or  the  other  because  of  any  implied  position  of  t he- 
paper's  editorial  policy.  The  World's  news  columns  haA-e  no 
policy  except  the  publication  of  the  truth. 

•With  regard,  "The  New  York  World." 

When  the  matter  reached  this  stage,  the  London  Star  com- 
ments: 

"  It  now  appears  when  the  editor  of  The  Daily  Mail  took  upon 
himself  to  'tell  Wells  to  moderate  his  tone  in  regard  to  France'  he 
^as  guilt v  of  a  great  piece  of  presumption,  inasmuch  as  he 
merely  held  a  kind  of  right  to  second  publication  of  Mr.  Wells's 
Washington  articles,  which 
were  written  for  the  New 
York  World.  Incidentally,  the 
World  lays  down  a  very 
sound  conception  of  journal- 
istic ethics." 

The    Manchester   Guardian 

thought  France  could  hardly 
take  offense,  however  frankly 
Mr.  Wells  exprest  his  views, 
since  "French  publicists  have 
never  hesitated  to  express 
themselves  with  all  point  and 
sting  about  the  British  Goa- 
ernment  and  Premier  when 
They  disagreed  with  our  ac- 
tions." But  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Tuohy  cables  from  Paris  to 
the  World  another  view,  quot- 
ing Jacques  Bainville,  the  fore- 
most writer  on  international 
policies,  to  this  effect: 

"It  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  Wells  is  a  Social- 
ist. Who  are  France's  great- 
est enemies  all  over  the  world 
if  not  the  Socialists  and  Lib- 
erals generally?  Our  greatest 
friends  in  all  countries  are  the 
reactionaries.  In  England  the 
newspaper  most  friendly  to  us 
is  the  Morning  Post,  the  journal 
of  the  British  reactionaries. 

"Mr.  Wells  gets  his  views  of 
France  from  Humanile  and 
other  of  our  Socialist  papers. 
His  ideas  are  not  new,  but  at 
least  forty  years  old. 

"I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  him  as  a  novelist,  but  his 
ideas  on  politics  are  only  worthy  of  being  consigned  to  the  waste 
basket.  He  is  out  of  his  right  place  in  Washington.  It  is  just 
as  if  France  had  sent  Jules  Verne  to  do  political  journalism  when 
he  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame. 

"The  great  part  of  hostility  to  France  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world  is  t  raceable  to  Mr.  Wells's  non-conformist  upbringing.  The 
case  of  Premier  Lloyd  George  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
writer.  To  people  who  preach  in  chapels  it  always  seems  p<  eu- 
liarly  easy  to  find  grievances  against  Franci  ." 

In  accord  with  this,  too,  is  Auguste  Gauvain,  editor  of  the 
Journal  des  Dibate,  who  regards  Wells  as  "no  reporter  at  all," 
but  "a  romancer  who  is  full  of  ideas,  bul  g<  ts  carried  away  with 
them.'  The  Petit  Parisian  bought  the  French  rights  to  the 
Wells  articles,  but  also  ceased  publication,  as  Senator  Paul 
Dupuy,  its  owner,  explains, 

"on  account  of  the  flagrant  bias  against  France  that  they 
showed.  The  incident  raises  a  most  important  question.  The 
very  growing  responsibility  of  the  press  on  int<  rnational  politics 
renders    ill-considered,  exaggerated  pushing  of  ideas  extren 

dangerous." 

To  point  this  quarrel  we  quote  a  paragraph  from  Mr.  Wells's 
article  in  the  Xew  York  World  on  the  day  following  Premier 
Briand's  address: 


————— 
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THE  JOURNALISTIC  WELLS, 

Whose  reports  from  the  Conference  have  set  the  newspaper 
caldron  boiling. 


"  The  plain  fad  of  the  case  is  that  France  is  maintaining  a  vast 
Army  in  the  face  of  a  disarmed  world  and  she  is  preparing 
energetically  for  fresh  Avarlike  operations  in  Europe  and  for  war 
under  sea  against  Great  Britain.  To  excuse  this  line  of  action 
M.  Briand  unfolded  a  fabulous  account  of  the  German  prepara- 
tion for  a  renewal  of  hostilities;  every  soldier  in  the  small  force 
of  troops  allowed  to  Germany  is  an  officer  or  non-commissioned 
officer,  so  that  practically  the  German  Army  can  expand  at  any 
moment  to  millions,  and  Germany  ;-  not  morally  disarmed  be- 
cause Ludendorff — M.  Briand  quoted  him  at  some  length — is  still 
writing  and  talking  militant  nonsense. 

"Even  M.  Briand  has  to 
admit  that  the  present  Ger- 
man Government  is  honest  and 
well-meaning,  but  it  is  a  weak 
GoA'ernment.  It  is  not  the  real 
thing.  The  real  Germany  is  the 
Germany  necessary  for  M. 
Briand's  argument.  And  be- 
hind Germany  is  Russia,  lie 
conjured  up  a  great  phantom 
of  Soviet  Russia  which  would 
have  conquered  all  Europe  but 
for  the  French  Armies  and 
Poland.  That  iniquitous  at- 
tack of  Poland  upon  Russia  last 
May  Avas,  he  assured  his  six 
quiet-eyed  auditors  and  the 
rest  of  us,  a  violent  invasion 
of  Western  eiAilization  by 
Russia. 

"  'There  Avere  those  in  Gi  r- 
maiiA ,'  he  said,  in  a  voice  to 
make  our  flesh  creep,  'who 
beckoned  them  on.'  The 
French  had  saved  us  from  that. 
The  French  Army,  with  its 
gallant  Senegalese,  Avas  the 
peacemaker  and  guardian  of 
all  Europe. 

"One  listened  incredulous. 
Oni  waited  still  incredulous  to 
hear  it  OAer  again  from  the 
interpreter.  Yes,  Ave  Avere  con- 
firmed; he  really  had  said  that. 
Poor,  exhausted  Russia,  who 
saved  Paris,  desiring  nothing 
but  to  be  left  alone;  bled  white. 
starving,  inA'aded  by  a  score 
of  subsidized  adventurers;  in- 
vaded  from  Esthonia,  from 
Poland,  from  Japan,  in  Mur- 
mansk, in  the  Crimea,  in  the 
Ukraine,  on  the  Volga,  inces- 
sanlly  invaded,  it  is  this  Russia  which  has  put  France  on  the 
offensive-defensive!" 

Apparently  Air.  Wells's  behavior  need  haA-e  surprized  nobody, 
for  before  he  ever  began  To  speak  everybody  must  haA-e  knoAvn 
what  was  to  be  expected  of  him.  This  seems  to  be  the  assumption 
of  one  of  Mr.  Mark  Sullivan's  letters  to  the  XeAv  York  Evening 
Post: 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Wells  is  not  really  going  to  'report'  the  Con- 
ference. It  would  be  a  most  uneconomical  use  of  genius  for  him 
to  do  so.  Mr.  Wells  has  a  set  of  ideas  about  the  future  relations 
of  the  nations  with  one  another  Avhichhe  believes  in  with  exalted 
ardor.  Hi  has  also  a  body  of  r<  ad<  is  which  composes  a  follow- 
ing probably  larger  than  is  possesl  by  any  other  English  or 
American  writer.  Obviously,  what  Mr.  Wells  is  going  to  do  is  to 
use  the  pulpit  from  which  to  preach  these  ideas.  In  this  role  the 
presence  of  H.  <i.  Wells  outside  the  Conference  door  is  fully  as 
important  an  i  >  n1  as  the  presence  of  any  one  statesman  who 
is  going  to  be  inside.  Air.  Wells  is  a  very  great  man.  To  say  that 
he  is  the  great*  si  of  living  writers  of  English  is.  perhaps,  a  loose 
and  indolent  way  of  describing  him;  but  it  is  ;i  description  with 
which  those  who  ague  far  out-numb<  r  those  who  disagree.  To 
say  thai  Mr.  Wells  is  in  Washington  to  report  what  is  going  to  be 
said  and  don<  by,  let  us  say,  Arthur  Balfour,  would  refleel  a 
conspicuous  defeat  in  the  sens<  of  relative  values.  A  more 
accurate  picture  of  the  true  proportion  of  things  would  be  to  have 
Mi.  Balfour  acting  as  stenographer  lo  Mr.  Wells." 


PROHIBITION   UNDER   THE    FIRE   OF   RIDICULE 


"f— T-^HE  UNITED  STATES  is  falling  off  the  water  wagon, " 
declares  an  investigator  who  has  quested  through  the 
M  country  for  information,  hobnobbed  with  bootleggers, 
talked  with  enforcement  agents,  and  followed  some  of  the  well- 
traveled  rum  routes  which  to-day  lace  the  country  in  a  thoroughly 
organized  traffic.  Blame  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  laid  largely  to 
the  fact  that  prohibition  has  become  the  nation's  chief  butt  of 
ridicule.  It  is  in  danger  of  being  laughed  out  of  court.  The  in- 
dications are  that  "we  have  come  to  the  last  test  of  prohibition 


-  by  courtesy  of  the  "Cosmopolitan,"  New  York. 

WHISKY    CARRIERS    ANCHORED    BY    ENFORCEMENT    AGENTS. 
Small  craft  like  these  run  the  gantlet  daily  to  smuggle  whisky  into  the  United  States 


in  the  United  States,"  writes  William  G.  Shepherd  in  the  Cos- 
mopolitan  Magazine.  Mr.  Shepherd  was  especially  employed  by 
i  his  magazine  to  gather  information  on  the  extensiveness  of  boot- 
legging, and  he  reports  that  "studying  the  stages  through 
which  we  have  passed,  any  investigator  who  follows  the 
liquor  trail  through  the  United  States  to-day  as  I  have,  who  feels 
public  opinion,  and  then  dips  into  the  bootlegger's  world  to  eon- 
verse  with  its  hardy,  daredevil,  but  richly  repaid  members,  must 
realize  thai  unless  there  is  shortly  a  change  of  sentiment  in  the 
United  States,  prohibition  is  done  for." 

Rum-running  and  bootlegging,  we  are  told,  have  become  an 
industry  which  makes  millionaires  almost  overnight.  It  is  said 
to  be  possible  to  get  whisky  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Near  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the  law  is  so  easily  evaded  that 
whisky  costs  only  three  tunes  its  pre-prohibition  price.  Leaks 
which  revenue  officers  and  enforcement  agents  are  unable  to 
plug  extend  all  along  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders,  and 
along  the  Gulf  Stream  runs  daily  a  cargo  of  intoxicants  which 
dribbles  all  through  the  country.  Open  and  flagrant  mockery  of 
the  law  helps  make  all  this  possible,  and  if  this  joking  stage  is 
t  he  last  and  final  stage  t  h  rough  which  the  law  is  to  pass,  says  this 
investigator,  "then  prohibition  has  been  laughed  out  of  court,  in 
the  old  American  fashion,  and  the  United  States  is  going  to  be 
wet,  tho  saloonless.  The  fourth  stage,  if  there  b(  one  -and  there 
i-  every  reason  for  an  observer  who  has  scoured  the  country  a-  1 


have  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a  fourth  stage — will  have  few 
laughs  in  it."  Ten  years  hence  somebody  will  be  drinking 
alcohol  in  the  United  States.  "Whether  it  will  be  all  of  us  or 
only  a  few  of  us  depends,  at  this  very  moment,  on  how  the  every- 
day man  in  the  United  States — the  man  who  wanted  his  home 
dry  and  was  willing  to  go  dry  himself — regards  the  prohibition 
law  and  its  enforcement.  Judges  may  interpret  its  horns  off,  but 
he  can  laugh  it  to  pieces." 

We  must  admit  that  the  situation  is  very  grave,  observes  The 

Christian  Statesman,  organ  of  the 
National  Reform  Association,  de- 
claring that  "the  American  people 
are  on  trial  as  certainly  as  is  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,"  and 
that  "America  will  sink  decidedly 
in  the  moral  scale  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  if  prohibition  is  nulli- 
fied." Little  discernment  is  re- 
quired to  discover  that  recently 
"the  American  people  have  be- 
come the  victims  of  a  country- 
wide system  of  propaganda  in 
favor  of  the  liquor  traffic,"  asserts 
Zions  Herald  (Methodist).  This 
attempt  to  mold  public  opinion, 
it  says,  proceeds  by  subtle  sugges- 
tion and  indirection.  "News  items 
chronicling  the  failures  of  prohibi- 
tion in  various  localities,  reports 
of  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
use  of  narcotic  drugs  as  a  result 
of  the  dry  movement,  assertions 
as  to  the  'breakdown'  of  the  courts 
because  of  the  multitudes  of  vio- 
lators, stories  and  interviews 
showing  that  'there  is  more  liquor  drunk  now  than  before  we 
had  prohibition,'  and  other  similar  pieces  of  newspaper  intel- 
ligence help  to  poison  the  thinking  of  the  American  public." 
Criticizing  the  spirit  of  jocularity  being  excited  against  the  law, 
The  Herald  declares: 

"The  situation  indicates  a  plain  duty  for  every  Christian. 
Instead  of  calmly  enduring  these  floods  of  misstatement,  abuse, 
and  ridicule  of  the  temperance  reform,  which  stands  for  the  high- 
est welfare  of  the  race,  earnest,  thinking  men  and  women  should 
protest  against  the  propaganda  in  the  name  of  respectability  and 
righteousness.  Editors  of  newspapers  ought  to  be  challenged  to 
reveal  the  source  of  their  information  when  manifestly  misleading 
statements  appear  in  their  journals.  Cartoons  slandering 
preachers  and  temperance  reformers  should  bring  letters  of  re- 
buke from  decent  people,  with  the  warning  that  the  guilty 
journal  must  not  repeat  such  presentations.  A  little  robust 
reaction  from  the  readers  of  publications  that  have  become 
channels  for  the  distribution  of  propaganda  created  by  the 
liquor  forces  will  speedily  open  the  eyes  of  easy-going  editors  and 
publishers  to  the  folly  of  lending  themselves  to  the  nefarious 
business  of  espousing  the  cause  of  intemperance. 

••  Ridiculing  prohibition,  however,  has  wider  implications  than 
those  involved  in  the  attempt  to  nullify  temperance  legislation. 
bet  newspaper  writers,  cartoonists,  vaudeville  players,  and 
moving  picture  actors,  in  league  with  the  actual  breakers  of  the 
Volstead  Law,  continue  their  attempts  to  make  a  joke  out  of 
prohibition  and  they  will  succeed  in  undermining  respect  for  all 
law .  Already,  in  these  United  States,  there  is  too  little  regard  for 
moral  and  chic  authority,  accompanied  by  a  growing  tendency 
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to  consider  an  act  in  violation  of  law  legitimate,  provided  the 
perpetrator  is  not  caught.  There  may  be  too  much  autocracy  in 
Europe,  and  too  much  servility  on  the  part  of  the  common 
people,  but  even  to-day  on  the  Continent,  war-torn  as  it  is.  men 
and  women  have  a  more  wholesome  respect  for  law  than  do  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans.  The  miners  and  sappers  of  the 
liquor  traffic  are  at  work  here  on  the  very  foundations  of  our 
liberty.  By  the  use  of  money  and  by  their  blatant  disregard  for 
the  will  of  the  majority,  they  are  promoting  a  state  of  open 
anarchy. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  church  people  and  all  lovers  of  decency  to 
educate,  if  possible,  these  enemies  of  freedom  in  the  manners  of 
respectable    society,    which   requires    that    the    desires   of    the 
individual  be  surrendered  if  nec- 
essary for  the  sake  of  the  well- 
being  of  the  majority  in  the  group. 
If,  however,  these  lovers  of  liquor 
cannot   be    trained    into  worthy 
citizenship,  then  they    must   be 
restrained  and  kept  from   doing 
harm.     This  coercion  is  also  the 
business  of  a  virile  Christianity." 

Whether  Prohibition  can  be 
made  to  work  "depends  largely 
upon  the  support  of  public  senti- 
ment," says  Bishop  William  Law- 
rence, of  Massachusetts,  in  a 
symposium  published  in  The 
Churchman  (Episcopal).  "Persis- 
tent education  of  the  people  in 
the  facts  and  improved  conditions 
wrought  by  prohibition  will  help 
much."  In  the  same  symposium 
Clinton  S.  Quin,  bishop  coadjutor 
of  Texas,  declares  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  clergy  on  "the  preva- 
lent evasion  of  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  should,  without  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  be  one  of 
clear-cut,  emphatic,  strong  and 
fearless  support.without  a  suspicion  of  weakness  or  equivocation." 


HOMES  BETTER  THAN  ORPHAN  ASYLUMS 

NORMAL  FAMILY  LIFE  for  dependent  children  is  far 
better  than  institutional  upbringing,  according  to  a 
recent  experiment  carried  out  in  Ohio,  and  the  change,  in 
addition,  represented  a  financial  saving  to  the  community.  When 
the  children's  home  in  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  became  too  ram- 
shackle for  further  use,  the  State  Division  of  Charities  suggested, 
as  it  had  often  suggested  before,  we  are  told,  that  the  boarding- 
out  system  be  tried.  An  ordinary  dwelling  in  Findlay,  the  county 
seat,  was  rented  as  a  receiving  home,  and  boarding  homes  were 


MOONSHINERS  FIND  NEW  USE  FOR  THE  ATTIC. 
Wily  "hooch"  makers  keep  Prohibition  agents  running  from  cellar  to  roof  to  ferret  out  their  stills. 


THE    NEED    FOR    PERSONAL    DISARMAMENT— Murder 

decreased  in  the  United  States  last  year,  "but  not  enough  to 
brag  about,"  and  the  need  for  individual  disarmament  goes 
without  saying.  While  peaceful  collectively,  this  nation,  says 
the  New  York  Herald,  "is  over-much  militant  individually  in 
some  regions."  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  statistician  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company,  estimates,  we  are  told,  that 
there  were  9,000  murders  in  the  United  States  in  1920,  or  slightly 
fewer  than  in  1919.  A  glance  over  the  homicide  record  of  the 
last  twenty  years  is  discouraging,  admits  the  Herald  in  thus 
summarizing  Dr.  Hoffman's  report: 

"In  the  thirty-one  cities  of  which  Dr.  Hoffman  keeps  track, 
the  average  homicide  rate  for  each  100,000  of  population  has 
risen  from  5  to  8.5.  Memphis  retains  the  lead  it  has  held  for 
years,  altho  it  fell  from  70  homicidal  deaths  in  100,000  of 
population — its  record  just  before  the  war — to  63.4.  Memphis 
is  followed  on  the  list  by  other  Southern  cities  where  negro 
populations  are  large;  Savannah,  44;  Atlanta,  40;  Charleston,  36. 
Baltimore,  with  7,  is  the  most  peaceful  of  Southern  cities. 

"The  safest  of  the  thirty-one  cities  is  Rochester,  with  a  rate  of 
1.3,  but  Reading  is  close  behind  with  1.8.  New  York  has  5.9 
homicides  in  each  100,000  of  her  people.  Philadelphia's  rate  is 
about  the  same.  Milwaukee,  with  3;  Newark,  with  3.4;  Buffalo, 
with  4.1,  are  in  the  moderate  class. 

"There  are  wide  contrasts  in  the  homicide  rates  of  the  States. 
Maine  is  the  most  law-abiding,  with  only  1.5  homicides  yearly  in 
100,000  people.  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  are  next.  The 
darkest  record  is  that  of  Mississippi,  where  the  rate  is  19.  Of 
all  the  Northern  States  Montana  is  reddest,  her  rate  being  13. 

"Some  American  cities,  like  Memphis  and  Savannah,  should 
confer  among  themselves  on  the  limitation  of  individual 
armament." 


secured  for  the  little  inmates  through  the  efforts  of  a  visitor,  after 
a  thorough,  personal  examination  as  to  their  fitness.  The  success 
of  the  experiment,  writes  Mary  Irene  Atkinson,  of  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  in  The  Survey  (New  York),  was 
at  once  proved  in  the  better  health  of  the  children,  and  was 
hailed  by  former  doubters  as  a  great  step  forward  in  the  rearing 
of  these  wards  of  the  State.  The  writer  quotes  from  a  commenda- 
tory letter  from  the  president  of  the  county  board  of  trustees,  who 
had  been  possest  of  the  "institutional  habit,"  written  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  from  which  we  give  this  extract: 

"You  should  hear  our  doctor.  He  told  me  only  two  days  ago 
that  he  hoped  a  new  orphans'  home  would  never  be  built.  We 
told  him  it  would  not  be.  if  our  board  had  anything  to  say  about 
it.  He  said,  'When  you  first  started  this  scheme  last  January,  I 
thought  it  was  the  darndest  plan  I  ever  heard  of,  and  I  was  about 
ready  to  quit  looking  after  the  children.  I  thought  I  could  not 
possibly  do  it  if  they  were  scattered  all  over.  But  I  am  simply 
delighted  with  the  results.  The  children  are  so  different.  They 
act  just  like  other  boys  and  girls  now.  They  come  to  my  office 
and  I  can  do  much  better  by  them.  Now  that  we  have  finished 
our  routine  of  reexaminations  and  corrections  for  the  year,  I  can 
see  the  greatest  difference  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  their  more  normal  social  reactions.  I  hope  to  live 
to  see  the  day  that  the  big  institution  which  houses  normal  chil- 
dren will  be  a  dead  proposition." 

The  school  work  of  all  the  children  also  showed  a  marked  im- 
provement, says  the  writer.  Instead  of  going  to  the  same  school 
building,  the  "orphans"  were  scattered  through  the  variou< 
school  systems  of  the  city,  and  the  new  contact  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  institutional  group  was  found  to  be  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage. "The  stranger  who  came  into  t  he  school-room  could  not 
possibly  distinguish  the  dependent  children  from  the  others." 
As  for  the  health  of  the  children  the  writer  says  that — 
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By  courtesy  of  *  'The  Comment. ' '  Chicago. 

THE  YOUNG  SHAREHOLDERS  OF  NEW  YORK  COMMUNITY  CLUB    ENJOYING  THEIR  OWN  BACKYARD. 


"In  August.  1920,  when  the  nurse  from  the  Institution  Inspec- 
tion Bureau  assisted  the  local  physician  in  making  physical  ex- 
aminations of  the  children  it  was  found  that  48  per  cent,  were 
of  normal  weight.  In  July  following,  72  per  cent,  were  of  normal 
weight.  While  there  were  changes  in  population,  the  type  of 
children  being  eared  for  was  practically  the  same.  The  food 
under  the  old  regime  was  wholesome  and  the  change  in  nutrition 
is  due  not  so  much  to  food  as  to  better  living  conditions  and  indi- 
vidual care  and  attention. 

"The  boarding-out  plan  has  not  interfered  with  finding  free 
homes.  The  visitor  is  continually  investigating  applications 
of  prospective  foster  families.  Some  of  the  boarding  homes 
have  developed  into  free  homes." 


A  GIRLS'  INVESTMENT  IN  THEMSELVES 

TBE  -MOTHERHOOD  OF  THE  NATION  to-morrow 
depends  on  the  girls  of  to-day,  and  that  is  the  idea  be- 
hind the  Girls'  Community  Club  in  New  York  City — a 
club  in  which  every  girl  is  a  shareholder  and  a  director.  The 
girls — three  hundred  of  them — govern  themselves,  their  home, 
their  business  and  their  social  life,  and  have  all  sorts  of  privileges 
which  they  could  not  enjoy  singly  or  unaided.  Knowing  that 
cumbersome  government  is  slow-moving  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
that  in  these  days  of  intellectual  freedom  there  is  much  casting 
of  yokes,  writes  Ada  Patterson  in  The  Continent  (Presbyterian), 
this  club  made  its  constitution  a  brief  one  and  its  by-laws  are 
nearly  wordless.  "It  tolerates  no  'lights  out'  laws,  no  'Home  at 
10'  tyranny,"  so  that  the  girls  may  stay  to  the  last  act  when  they 
go  to  a  movie.  Operated  something  like  a  Christian  republic, 
says  Miss  Patterson: 

"It  is  an  upright,  eye-to-eye,  shoulder-straight  government. 
Its  declaration  of  independence  is:  'We  believe  in  respect  for 
ourselves,  for  each  other,  in  winning  it  from  the  world.'  No 
institution,  no  patronized  'home,'  no  'beneficiary  of  my  bounty,' 
is  the  club,  hut  a  paying  proposition  yielding,  according  to  tho 
season  and  conditions,  from  4  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  investment, 
a  fact  which  would  cause  any  business  man  to  assume  the 
square-shouldered,  frank-eyed  attitude  of  the  republic  of  girls." 

Tin-  organization  was  founded  about  two  years  ago  by  Miss 
Cornelia  Marshall,  with  the  aid  of  several  wealthy  women  of 
New  York  interested  in  the  problem  presented  by  the  city  girl 
whose  pleasures  and  privileges  are  limited  by  the  lightness  of  her 
purse.  Then  "girls  who  bad  fought  the  fight  for  health  and  sus- 
tenance at  lit  us  say,  inadequate  -boarding-houses,  or  in  hope- 
less rooming-houses  and  'eating  out,'  filled  the  sunny,  airy 
rooms,  strolled  the  rear  balconies,  overflowed  upon  the  \mw 


gardens  at  the  back,  breakfasted,  lunched  and  dined  in  the 
appetizing  cafeteria,  slept  upon  clean,  fresh  beds  that  wooed 
sleep."  The  joy  of  possession  was  followed  by  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility : 

"It  was  their  home,  but  they  must  manage  it.  They  must 
make  it  pay.  Accordingly,  they  formed  a  council  and  divided 
into  committees.  The  entertainment  committee  arranged 
evening  entertainments,  including  dances  at  the  club.  There 
were  parlors  in  which  they  might  receive  their  men  friends.  No 
more  street  strolling  nor  park  lingerings  in  pursuit  of  those  con- 
fidential chats  that  make  for  understanding.  Dignity  was  to  be 
added  to  their  romances.  No  longer  dread  of  the  casual  passer- 
by who,  catching  their  mutual  gaze,  says  with  cruel  distinctness ; 
'Another  pair  of  spoons!'  The  parlors  had  pleasant  corners  and 
alcoves  in  which  privacy  was  assured. 

"  The  library  committee  learned  the  tastes  of  the  club  members, 
arranged  a  list  of  suitable  books  and  placed  them  on  the  waiting 
shelves.  It  sternly  guarded  its  new  books,  threatening  a  fine  for 
loss  or  defacements.  The  garden  committee  cut  the  grass, 
planted,  weeded  and  watered  the  flower  plots.  The  club  council 
presided  seriously  over  all.  It  met,  heard  reports  of  the  com- 
mittees, recommended  ways  and  means.  Last  winter  it  was 
determined  to  increase  its  own  board  rates. 

"The  club  developed  the  spirit  of  a  large  and  harmonious 
family.  There  are  clerical  workers,  private  secretaries  and 
stenographers,  librarians,  students,  milliners,  textile  designers, 
saleswomen,  social  workers,  waist  models,  dress  models,  kinder- 
garten teachers,  illustrators,  a  dressmaker,  a  messenger  and  a 
dramatic  coaCh — all  enjoying  the  benefit  for  from  $9  to  $12.50  a 
week." 

The  girls'  club  is  supplemented  by  a  club  for  landladies  know  n 
as  The  Association  to  Promote  Proper  Housing  for  Girls,  which 
is  kept  interested  and  up-to-date  by  frequent  lectures  on  sanita- 
tion and  decorations,  furnishings  and  diet.  Two  model  rooming- 
houses  next  to  the  bureau  are  always  open  for  interested  in- 
spection. Standards  are  kept  always  to  the  front — cleanliness, 
suitable  furnishings,  ample  heat,  telephone  in  tho  house  or  near 
by.  Boarding-houses  and  rooming-houses  are  thus  classified  by 
the  association: 

"A.  Provides  accommodations  which  can  lie  recommended  t'> 
the  person  of  critical  taste.  It  must  he  in  charge;  of  a  woman  of 
ability  and  excellently  kept.  It  must,  have  a  parlor  for  the  use  of 
its  guests. 

"H.  A  comfortablo  place  for  an  average  person;  must  also  he 
in  charge  of  a  responsible  person.  It  may  or  may  not  bave  a 
parlor,  hut  only  adults  will  he  sent   if  there  is  none. 

"('.  A  comfortahle  place  for  the  business  girl  or  woman.  The 
requirements  for  a  responsible  person  in  charge  and  for  a  parlor  are 
emphasized,  and  if  there  is  no  parlor  only  adult  women  are  sent." 
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How  good  they  taste! 

Added  to  the  rich,  full  bean  flavor  you  like  so 
much,  is  the  spicy  tang  from  juicy  tomatoes! 
When  you  eat  Campbell's  Beans  you  completely 
satisfy  your  hunger  and  enjoy  a  deliciously  tasty 
dish.  Beans  of  best  quality  are  slow-cooked  until 
thoroughly  digestible  and  wholesome.  And  then 
made  doubly  appetizing  by  their  famous  tomato 


sauce. 


12  cents  a  can 

Except  in  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  in  Canada 
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CURRENT    -    POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  he  returned. 


Tl  1  ERE  is  a  flue  imagination  here  in  the 
verses  built  from  a  line  in  the  New 
York  Times.  They  lit  the  day  and  the 
hour: 

THE  PHANTOM  FLEET 

\  Legend  of  1935 

"  The  Scrapped,  the  Unborn  and  the  Unchristened 

Ships — The  Phantom  Fleet  That   Will  Help  to 

Keep  the  Peace  of  the  World." 

— The  New  York  Times.  Nov.  1.").  1021. 

By  Cora   Hardy  Jahhktt 

Open  the  door  of  their  kennels, 

And  whistle  them  fortli  to  <ih\ 
The  silent  old  sea-mastiffs 

Dark  in  their  docks  that  lie. 
There's  many  a  seaman's  bosom 

Will  heave  with  a  sobbing  breath 
When  the  giant  gray  sea-mastiffs 

Steam  out  to  drink  their  death. 

So  we  called  to  their  keepers. 

And  we  stood  and  watched  them  drown; 
Dogged  and  dour  and  silent. 

Our  dogs  of  the  sea  went  down. 
Died  for  a  word  and  a  vision. 

While  the  wise  ones  prattled  of  peace. 
And  the  keen  ones  sketched  new  dreadnoughts 

When  the  ten  years'  truce  should  cease. 

Hearts  of  men.  ye  are  shifting 

As  the  shifting  sand  that  blows. 
But  the  deep-drowned  heart  of  iron 

Is  stedfast  to  what  it  knows; 
The  deep-drowned  old  sea-mastiffs 

Had  still  a  watch  to  keep 
Against  the  day  of  new-born  fray. 

Shaking  the  peaceful  deep. 


When  the  fleet  went  steaming  seaward, 

And  the  other  fleet  drew  in. 
Two  grim  half-moons  of  battle 

In  a  morning-twilight  thin, 
Kre  ever  a  gun  had  spoken. 

Men  heard  a  seaman  shout. 
And — those  gray  points  that  prick  the  wave. 
Are  they  masts  and  funnels,  or  do  we  rave? 
They  rise,  they  loom — from  its  resting-grave 

The  Phantom  Fleet  rides  out! 

I'p  from  the  floor  of  ocean, 

(Way  with  her  ancient  slime, 
Dripping  arose  the  dreadnoughts. 

The  monsters  of  their  time; 
Rolling  brine  from  their  scuppers. 

Rocked  by  an  unseen  swell. 
They  hailed  the  younger  squadrons, 

Koeman  and  friend  as  well. 

\\  e  bowed  oiu'  heads  to  the  ocean. 
\\  i    drank  her  bitter  brine; 
We  went  to  our  death  uiicon(|iiered. 
Might}   ships  of  the  line; 

We  had  carried  our  lives  like  banners, 

But  gladlj  we  laid  them  down, 
All  for  a  word  and  a   \  laion 

And  an  end  that    Peace  should  crown. 

will  ye  make  of  us  a  mocking? 
Shall  we  have  died  for  naught, 

When   we  \eiled  OUT  heads  with  the  waters 

\nd  gave  up  the  light  unfought? 
We  an-  the  Phantom  Squadron 
With  the  barnacles  on  our  rails, 

Vnd  w  hen  we  rise  to  battle, 
Bj  Ood,  ye  shall  I  urn  j  our  tall  ' 

The  wise  ones  tell  of  parleys 

li.\  which  the  flghl  «as  stayed, 
Hut  ask  the  frightened  gunners 

That  clung  to  the  rails  and  prayed! 
Courage  was  there,  and  guns  to  spare 

POT  foes  of  mortal   I  treat  h. 

Hut  who  can  light  with  a  squadron 
Thai  has  broken  the  door-  of  death? 


So  one  fleet  faded  eastward. 

And  one  fleet  faded  west, 
And  the  wise  ones  told  the  story 

In  the  words  that  pleased  them  best ; 
But  the  seaman  know — and  they  tell  it  so — 

That  when  men  s  hearts  were  hot, 
The  old  sea-dogs  the  danger  heard. 
The  drowned  sea-mastiffs  waked  and  stirred. 
Vnd  rose  to  war  for  the  warrior's  word 

And  the  Peace  that  men  forgot. 

We  must  let  the  moderns  have  their  way 
hut  we  might  wish,  since  realism  is  their 
god,  that  they  do  not  go  to  the  dentist  or 
the  doctor  for  help.  Otherwise,  those  of 
us  at  least  who  are  turning  towards  the 
twilight  will  like  Christopher  Morley's 
lines.  And  if  The  Atlantic,  where  we  sec 
them,  doesn't  complain,  need  we? 

SOLILOQUY  FOR  A  THIRD  ACT 

By-   Christopher  Morley 

What  is  t  his  sullen  curious  interval 

Between  the  happy  Thought,  the  languid  Act? 

What  is  this  dull  paralysis  of  Will 

That  lets  the  fatal  days  drift  by  like  dreams'' 

Of  the  mind's  dozing  splendors  what  remains? 

What  is  this  Now  I  utter  to  you  here? 

This  Xow.  for  great  men  dead,  is  golden  Future: 

For  happier  souls  to  come,  conjectured  Past . 

Men  love  and  praise  the  Past — the  only  thing 

In  all  the  great  commodity  of  life 

That  grows  and  grows,  shining  and  heaping  up 

And  endlessly  compounds  beneath  their  hands: 

Richer  we  are  in  Time  with  every  hour, 

But  in  nought  else. — The  Past!  I  love  the  Past — 

stand  off.  O  Future,  keep  away  from  me! 

Yet  some  there  are,  great  thoughtless  active  souls, 

Can  use  the  volvant  circle  of  the  year 

Like  a  child's  hoop,  and  flog  it  gleefully 

Along  the  downward  slope  of  busy  days; 

But  some,  less  lucky. 

What  wretch  invented  Time  and  calendars 

To  torture  his  weak  wits,  to  probe  himself 

As  a  man  tongues  a  tender  concave  tooth'.' 

See.  all  men  bear  this  secret  cicatrix, 

This  navel  mark  where  we  were  ligatured 

To  great  Eternity;  and  so  they  have 

This  knot  of  Time-sense  in  their  angry  hearts. 

So  must  I  die,  and  pass  to  Timeless  nothing'.' 
It  will  not,  shall  not,  cannot,  must  not  be! 
I'll  print  such  absolute  identity 
Upon  these  troubled  words,  that  finding  them 
In  some  old  broken  book  (long,  long  away), 
The  startled  reader  cries,  Here  was  a  Voice 
That  had  a  meaning,  and  outrode  the  years! 

Not  to  forget  the  reburied  soldier  too 
quickly,  here  are  verses  from  the  New  York 
Times,  where  the  note  of  mourning  is 
changed  into  one  of  continued  life.  Tho 
buried,  the  soldier's  work  goes  on: 

ONE  SHALL  PREVAIL 

By    RoBELLE    Mkimiiik    MONTGOMERY 

one  shall  prevail  there  at  the  Conference 

\\  here  nations  meet   to  draw  the  fangs  of  war — 

One  shall  prevail,  but  not  bj  eloquence, 

For  he  is  silent,  as  the  strong  ones  are! 

All  silent  l.\    he  yet  shall  dominate — 

At   last   the  strong  one  comes  into  his  own! 
Vnd  he  shall  bend  the  will  of  all  the  great 

lie  whom  the  sorrowing  world  calls  "The    l'n- 
l  'iiknown  "I 

lie  who  beneath  (he  mold  of  lilied  Prance. 

Laj  si,  long  at less  mill  the  countless  Blain, 

I   mil  his  grieving  country  sent   for  him 

To  ease  her  heart       to  bring  him  back  again! 
What   I  ho  he  lies  fore\  er,  now.  elose  preSl 

\gainst   his  mot  hei-eotinl  ry  s  aching  heart'.' 
Nit   he,  who  stirs  not   in  his  dreamless  rest . 

shall  at  the  Conference  still  play  his  part! 


He,  who  in  all  simplicity  but  bore 

His  soldier's  part,  is  honored  above  Kings — 
And  in  the  parleys  none  can  now  ignore 

The  message  that   "The    Unknown    Soldier" 
brings. 

With  silent  power  at  the  Conference 

He  shall  prevail,  altho  no  word  be  said. 

For  how  has  he  the  need  of  elocpuence 
Who  is  the  emissary  of  the  Dead? — 

Ambassador  of  those  behind  the  veil — 
The  mighty  army  of  the  sacred  slain. 

Who  would  come  back,  come  back,  if  he  should 
fail. 
If  all  their  martyr  blood  were  shed  in  vain. 

They  would  arise  and  roam  the  earth  and  cry — 
And  very  dreadful  would  it  be  to  hear! — 

"Oh,  statesmen  of  the  Yvorld.  why  did  we  die? 
Why  lie  we  here — we  who  held  life  so  dear?" 

This  is  the  message  that  "The  Unknown "  brings 
■    Back  to  the  world  from  those  behind  the  veil — ■ 
They  will  not  dare  ignore  earth's  honored  one — 
There  at  the  Conference  he  shall  prevail! 

The  lyrics  of  Aline  Kilmer,  says  Laura 
Benet  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
"might  well  have  been  written  beside  a 
remote  lake,  or  in  a  green  field  of  ancient 
Ireland,  while  wild  birds  cried  overhead. 
The  common  lot  of  woman  is  here — the 
muteness,  the  pity,  the  hunger  of  the  heart 
shine  exquisitely  fine."  Prom  Airs. 
Kilmer's  new  volume  "Vigils,"  we  quote 
this  in  illustration  of  Miss  Benet 's  ap- 
praisement : 

ATONEMENT 

By  Aline   Kilmer 

When  a  storm  comes  up  at  night  and  the  wind  is 
crying, 
When  the  trees  are  moaning  like  masts  on  labor- 
ing ships. 
I  wake  in  fear  and  put  out  my  hand  to  find  you 
With  your  name  on  my  lips. 

No  pain  that  the  heart  can  hold  is  like  to  this  one — 
To  call,  forgetting,  into  aching  space. 

To  reach  out  confident  hands  and  find  beside  you 
Only  an  empty  place. 

This  should  atone  for  the  hours  when  I  forget  you. 

Take    then    my  offering,   clean   and  sharp  and 
sweet . 
An  agony  brighter  than  years  of  dull  remembrance. 

I  lay  it  at  your  feet . 

Xot  all  of  the  book  is  given  over  to 
moods  of  emotional  intensity.  Here  is 
an  example  of  the  writer's  whimsical 
humor: 

SONG  AGAINST  CHILDREN 

By    Ai.im     Imi.mkk 

O  the  barberry  bright,  the  barberry  bright! 

It  stood  on  the  mantelpiece  because  of  the  height. 

lis  stems  were  slender  and  thorny  and  tall 

And  it  looked  most  beaut  iful  against  the  grey  wall. 

Hut     Michael    climbed    up    there    in    spite    of  t  he 

height 
And  he  ate  all  the  berries  off  the  barberrj    bright. 

O  the  round  holly  wreath,  the  round  holly  wreath! 
It  hung  in  the  window    with  Ivj    beneath, 
It   was  plump  and  prosperous,  spangled  with  red. 
\nil    I    thought    it    would    cheer  me,  altho    1    were 

dead 
Bui    Deborah  climbed  on  B   table  beneath 
\nil    she   ale   all    the    berries   off   the   round    holly 

wreath. 

0  the  mistletoe  bough,  the  mistletoe  bough! 

Could  anyone  reach  It?     I  did  not  see  how 

1  hung  it   up  high  that   it    might   last   long. 

I  wreathed  11  with  ribbons  and  hailed  it  with  song. 

Hut  Christopher  reached  it.  I  do  not  know  how. 

\n,|   he  ate  all  the  berries  off  the  mistletoe  bough. 
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Every  bristle  gripped  everlastingly  in  hard  vulcanized  rubber!! 


PERSONAL   *   GLIMPSES 


KATO  AS  "THE  SOUL-MAP    OF   JAPAN" 


A  SMALL  MAN,  "suffering  from  an  embarrassment  of 
riches  in  the  form  of  bones,"  sat  beside  Secretary 
Hughes  in  the  first  of  the  official  carriages  that  met  the 
Japanese  delegation  when  it  arrived  at  Union  Station  in  Wash- 
ington. "  I  watched  the  scene  from  amidst  the  curious  mob  that 
packed  either  side  of  the  driveway,"  writes  Adachi  Kinnosuki, 
the  Japanese  author  and  publicist,  who  is  reporting  the  Arms 
( Conference  for  the  New  York  World.  "  I  watched  it  with  mingled 
emotion,  marveling  at  the  hugeness  of  responsibility  of  our 
envoy.-,  and  at  the  slender- 
mss  of  the  shoulders  upon 
which  such  stupendous  re- 
sponsibility was  resting." 
One  of  the  correspondent's 
neighbors  remarked,  pointing 
at  Admiral  Kato:  "Hedoesn't 
look  like  he  ever  had  a  square 
meal  in  his  life;  looks  a  bit 
like  the  map  of  Japan." 
This  casual  remark  of  a 
stranger,  says  Mr.  Adachi, 
"portrays  the  ranking  mem- 
berof  the  Japanese  delegation 
to  the  Arms  Conference 
much  truer  than  the  official 
biography  of  Admiral  Baron 
Tomosaburo  Kato,  ^Minister 
of  the  Navy  of  Japan,  ever 
thought  of  doing."  This  is 
especially  true,  we  are  told, 
"if  the  author  of  the  care- 
less remark  meant  what  he 
did  not  mean,  namely,  that  in 
that  slender  collection  of  skin 
and  bones  we  know  under  the 
name  of  Admiral  Kato  there 
rests  a  dauntless  spirit  that 
looks  like  the  soul-map  of 
Japan."  The  writer  goes 
back  to  Kato's  great  moment 
in   the   Russo-Japanese  War: 


Fhoto  fiom  Adachi 

JAPANS  ADMIRAL-DELEGATE,  WITH    HIS  SMALL  SON. 

The  head  of  the  Japanese  group    at  the  Arms  Conference,  Admiral 

Tomosaburo  Kato,  was  Togo's  chief  of  staff  in  that  great  battle  which 

destroyed  the  Russian   Baltic  fleet.     He  is  said  to  be  taciturn   and 

unemotional,  but  determined. 


It  was  on  the  27th  of  May  and  the  year  was  1905 — perhaps 
the  most  fateful  year  in  the  life  of  the  New  Nippon.  The 
Mikasa  was  leading  the  combined  fleet  of  Japan  out  of  a  Korean 
base  athwart  the  Korean  Strait  to  intercept  the  Baltic  Squadron 
of  Russia.  Early  in  tin  afternoon  of  the  day  the  leading  ships  of 
the  Russian  fleet  blurred  the  horizon  to  the  port  of  the  Japanese 
ships.  Upon  the  bridge  of  the  Mikaea  were  two  silent  figures. 
One  of  them  was  Admiral  Togo,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Combined  fleet,  and  the  other  was  his  Chief  of  Staff,  the  then 
Rear-Admiral  Tomosaburo   Kato. 

At  the  sight  of  the  Russians,  signals  began  to  fly  thick  and 
fast.  All  the  commanding  officers  of  various  Japanese  ships  called 
for  instructions;  all  of  them  were  impatient  for  orders,  and  some  of 
them  demanded  to  know  tin'  reason  for  the  delay.  Xot  only  did 
t  he  commanding  officers  of  individual  ships  of  t  he  fleet  show  t  heir 

impatience  at    the   delay   of   the  order  for   immediate  course   <»r 
action,    but    there    wen     aboard    the   flagship   itself   a    number   of 

young  tacticians  among  the  members  of  Togo's  staff  boiling  with 

a  hundred  suggestions  on  the  plan  of  battle. 

In  all  this  turmoil  Admiral  Togo  stood  there  on  the  bridgt  B 
calm,  as  silent,  for  all  his  outward  appearances  told,  as  the  sil- 
houette of  Tsushima,  looking  on  the  fateful  drama,  and  not  far 
from  the  ( 'omnia  ndcr-in-(  'hief  stood  his  ( 'bid'  of  Staff  pale.  Lean, 
frail  and  as  silent  as  his  chief.  About  the  only  difference 
between  them  was  that  Kato  had  his  arms  folded  across  his 
breast. 


Was  Kato  to  order  the  Japanese  fleet  to  steer  the  opposite 
course  to  that  of  the  Russians  and  rake  the  enemy  ships  with  the 
port  broadsides  as  they  steamed  past?  Or  was  he  to  order  our 
ships  to  steam  in  a  parallel  course  and  fight  the  Russians  as  they 
made  their  northward  way?  Those  were  the  two  main  lines  of 
action  in  the  minds  of  almost  all  the  commanding  officers  with 
the  Japanese  fleet.  And  there  stood  Kato.  with  the  key  of  life 
and  death  of  the  entire  fleet  in  his  hand — silent  and  still.  And 
the  Russians  came  on. 

Suddenly  the  folded  arms  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  uncoiled  them- 
selves; the  signal  flew  and  the  plan  of  battle  whose  daring  passed 

all  the  understandings  of 
swivel-chair  tacticians,  passed 
into  history. 

And  the  same  silent  figure. 
Air.  Adachi  continues,  is  now 
in  Washington.  This  time, 
of  course,  he  is  not  on  the 
bridge  of  Togo's  famous 
flagship,  "but  his  country 
is  calling  to  him  once  more 
to  decide  the  course  the 
ship  of  state  is  to  take  in 
the  fateful  hour.  And  the 
eyes  of  practically  the  whole 
world  are  upon  the  silent 
sailor  and  his  fellow  envoys 
to  the  Arms  Conference." 

"What  manner  of  man 
is  this  silent  sailor?"  asks 
the  writer,  and  thus  con- 
tinues his  appreciation: 

In  the  historic  town  of 
Hiroshima,  on  the  world- 
famed  Inland  Sea  of  Japan, 
there  is  a  street  called 
Ohtemachi.  And  in  it  is 
a  humble  house,  incredibly 
frail  for  having  seen  some- 
thing like  three-quarters  of 
a  century  come  and  go.  It 
was  there  in  that  old  house 
that  the  child  destined  for 
one  of  the  title  roles  at  the 
Arms  Conference  at  Wash- 
ington saw  the  light  of  the 
world.  Admiral  Kato's  sister,  in  her  eighty-second  year,  still  lives 
there.  And  this  is  what  she  told  a  reporter  the  other  day  about  a 
certain  bad  boy  who  happened  to  be  her  youngest  brother: 

" Tomo  deskai? "  began  the  old  lady.  "He  lost  his  father  when 
he  was  very  young.  He  was  reared  almost  entirely  at  the  hand  of 
his  mother.  But  his  mother,  too,  went  soon  after.  So  of  us  all 
he  deserves  the  most  sympathy.  His  elder  brother,  Tanenosuke, 
was  more  than  seventeen  years  his  senior,  and  took  a  fatherly 
interest  in  the  boy.  After  the  death  of  the  parents,  you  might 
say,  he  was  reared  almost  entirely  by  his  elder  brother. 

"Naturally  enough,  he  showed  the  effect  of  this  even  while  he 
was  a  small  boy.  His  brother  was  noted  for  his  ruggedness  of 
character,  a  soldier  in  spirit  and  by  profession.  Most  likely  that 
was  the  reason  why  t  he  child  was  surprizingly  high-spirited  and 
full  of  mischief  and  fond  of  fights,  which  one  would  never  have 

suspected  from  the  looks  of  him. 

"  I  recall  the  time  also  when  his  small  fingers  would  steal  along 
the  shelf  when'  tempting  morsels  of  sushi  used  to  be  kept  and 
his  cheeks  would  acquire  a  sudden  fullness  which  did  not  come 
from  clear  conscience  and  robust   health.      I  shall  say  this  about 

him,  however:  He  never  Bulked.  He  never  worried  or  bored  peo- 
ple to  extinction  with  tales  of  woe  or  by  his  obstinacy.  Oh,  yes. 
In  had  temper  sometimes,  a  good  deal  more  than  his  blood  rela- 
tions would  find  altogether  entertaining.  He  used  to  ll\  info  a 
lit  of  temper  when  he  came  home  and  found  his  room  in  disorder. 
A  curious  child  m  that  respect,     lie  always  wished  to  see  his  own 
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Gold  Seal 


(ONGOLEUM 

^      ^4rt-Rugs 


' '  That  rug  simply  ?nakes  the  room — 
and  just  think  'what  we've  saved! 

ltI  could  have  paid' much  fnore  for 
woven  rugs — and  they  wouldn't  have 
been  one  bit  prettier  than  my  Gold-Seal 
Art-Rugs!"      

Not  alone  by  their  colorful  patterns  have 
Congoleum  Gold-Seal  Art-Rugs  won  the 
favor  of  the  modern  housewife. 

For  these  inexpensive  floor- coverings 
are  as  durable  as  they  are  beautiful.  They 
lie  perfectly  flat  without  fastening.  Being 
thoroughly  waterproof  and  sanitary,  a 
damp'  mop  cleans  them  in  a  quarter  the 
time,  with  a  quarter  the  effort  required 
by  woven  rugs. 

Popular  Sizes — Popular  Prices 

V/Zxl      feet    $.60  3      x4y2(eet    $1.80 

3      x  3      feet      1.20  3      x  6      feet      2.40 

The  rugs  illustrated  are  made  only  in  the  sizes  below. 

However,  the  small  rugs  can  be  had  in  colors 

to  harmonize  with  them. 

6      x  9      feet  $  9.75  9      x  10K  feet  $16.60 

7^x9      feet    11.85  9      x  12      feet    19.00 

Prices  in  the  far  West  average  15%  higher  than  those 

quoted:  in  Canada  prices  average  25%  higher. 

All  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Look  for  the  Gold  Seal 

The  Gold  Seal  pasted  on  the  face  pledges 
absolute  satisfaction,  and  protects  you 
against  inferior  imitations.  Don't  be  mis- 
led into  buying  a  substitute.  Be  sure  to 
look  for  the  Gold  Seal. 

Congoleum  Company 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia      New  York      Chicago      San  Francisco 
Dallas     Boston      Minneapolis      Kansas  City 
Pittsburgh       Atlanta       Montreal" 
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room  kepi  without  a  panicle  of  dust  and  in  perfect  order.  He 
was  so  particular  about  this  thai  the  servants  dubbed  him  Mr. 
Hard-to-Please  behind  his  hack. 

"There  was  another  tiling  also  which  was  rather  peculiar;  he 
was  fond  of  arguing  things  out.  Many  a  time  he  disputed  a 
point — it  made  not  the  slightest  difference  who  his  opponent  hap- 
pened to  be — and  was  never  satisfied  until  he  had  silenced  the 
other  party.  Another  thing,  I  remember  also:  sometimes  he 
would  sit  in  perfect  silence  in  a  corner  of  the  library,  all  by  him- 
self, one,  two  hours  at  a  time.  .  .  ." 

The  child  is  the  father  of  the  man.  Anybody  who  has  visited 
Admiral  Kato  in  his  official  quarters  in  the  Navy  Department  in 
Tokyo  can  tell  you  that  everything  on  his  table  is  as  regular  and 
in  its  place  as  a  bank's  ledger.  And  the  above  portrait  of  the  Ad- 
miral by  his  elder  sister  explains  the  silent  figure  now  in  Wash- 
ington. If  the  Admiral  could  sit  in  perfect  silence  for  two  hours 
on  end.  at  the  age  of  ten,  it  is  perfectly  logical  that  at  his  sixtieth 
year  he  should  si;  in  silence  six  times  as  long — which  is  about 
twelve  hours  at  a  stretch. 

Of  course  this  sort  of  arithmetic  does  not  operate  in  all  things. 
For  example,  in  the  two  other  traits  which  the  boy  Kato  had  in  a 
remarkable  degree  and  the  old  Admiral  seems  to  have  lost  almost 
completely — namely,  his  fondness  for  an  argument  and  his 
temper. 

To  sustain  this  contention,  the  younger  officers  of  the  Japanese 
Navy  are  fond  of  telling  you  how  the  Admiral  behaved  at  the  time 
when  the  armored  cruiser  Tsukuba  sunk  in  the  naval  harbor  of 
Vokosuka.  It  was  in  January,  1917,  and,  of  course,  Admiral 
Kato  was  the  Minister  of  the  Navy  at  the  time.  Now  the'Tsu- 
kuba  had  a  decidedly  tender  corner  in  the  affection  of  the  navy 
men  of  Japan — of  all  of  them.  It  was  the  very  first  armored  ship 
which  Japan  ever  built  in  her  own  yard,  by  her  own  builders  after 
a  plan  by  her  own  naval  architects.  More  than  that,  she  was 
laid  down  in  January,  1905,  some  five  months  before  Togo 
smashed  the  Russian  fleet  at  the  Battle  of  Japan  Sea.  The  cruiser 
was  of  13.750  tons  displacement  and,  whatever  the  critics  of 
other  countries  might  have  to  say  about  the  question,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  naval  officers  of  Japan  that 
she  was  the  "first  battle  cruiser  in  the  world." 

The  Tsukuba  had,  moreover,  a  special  claim  on  Admiral  Kato: 
she  was  built  at  Kure,  the  oldest  dockyard  in  Japan  next  to  Yo- 
kosuka.  And  Kure  is  on  the  Inland  Sea  and  it  is  near  Hiroshima, 
the  birthplace  of  the  Admiral. 

Now  when  the  Tsukuba  blew  up  and  sunk  in  the  harbor  of 
Yokosnka,  in  January,  1917,  there  were  no  naval  officers  of  the 
Navy  Department  to  receive  the  detailed  story  of  the  disaster 
which  was  communicated  over  the  telephone.  The  tragedy  took 
place  after  office  hours  and  all  the  department  officers,  from  Cap- 
tain Ohsumi  down,  were  all  out  taking  in  a  wrestling  match  at 
the  Kokugikan.  The  Xaval  Minister  had  to  rush  from  his 
official  residence  and  receive  the  telephone  message  of  the  acci- 
dent in  person,  which  he  did. 

When  the  news  reached  the  officers  at  the  wrestling  arena, 
t  hey  rushed  back  in  mad  haste.  They  expected  to  hear  from  the 
Naval  Minister  about  this  thing.  For  it  was  something  extraor- 
dinary that  there  should  not  be  a  single  officer  about  the  official 
residence  or  somewhere  just  for  such  sudden  developments  as 
tin  unfortunate  accident  at  Yokosnka.  The  officers  presented 
themselves  before  the  Minister  with  as  brave  a  front  as  they 
could  put  up,  but  rather  shaky  in  their  insides. 

The  Admiral  did  not  bat  an  eye.  When  officers  spoke  of  the 
catastrophe,  the  face  of  the  Naval  Minister  showed  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  the  unusual.  What  was  more  astounding  was 
that  he  did  not  seem  to  be  putting  on  the  calm  exterior  for  the 
occasion — which  would  have  emphasized  rather  than  distracted 
from  the  discomfort  of  the  young  officers.  He  was  calm  with  the 
calmness  of  a  man  who  saw  nothing  unusual  at  all.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  incident  made  a  profound  impression  on  the 
younger  officers,  because  it  remains  with  them  as  one  of  the 
classic  traditions  of  the  office. 

Shortly  after  the  Admiral's  arrival  in  Washington,  Mr.  Adachi 
called  upon  him  for  an  interview.  "What  I  wanted  of  him," 
explains  the  writer,  "was  not  the  usual  kind,  hut  one  in  which 
an  important  official  of  the  Japanese  delegation  would  talk  like 
a  human  being,  and  say  something  which  meant  something. 

"\\'<li,  he  did  not  give  if  to  me,"  confesses  the  correspondent, 

and  recalls  that  : 

F  had  had  a  similar  experience  with  Karon  Komura  in  the 
summer  of  L905.  And  as  I  faced  the  Admiral,  I  almost  caught  my 
breath.  For  the  fraction  of  a  second,  I  thought  1  was  facing 
Baron  Komura  of  sixteen  years  ago;  so  striking  was  the  resem- 
blance between  the  two  men. 

Lab,  (,,i  M  I  talked.  I  came  to  find  out  that  the  resemblance 
was   not    skin   deep.      That    is  another  way   of  saying   that   the 


Admiral  has  a  tremendous  natural  handicap  to  make  himself 
understood  in  the  United  States,  let  alone  making  himself  a  pop- 
ular figure  in  the  fancy  of  these  good  people  of  America  with 
whom  rough  and  ready  and  hearty  and  humorous  response  to 
natural  emotions  counts  for  much.  Moreover,  the  Admiral  is 
not  on  terms  of  shirt-sleeve  intimacy  with  the  American  lan- 
guage.   Broadway  slang  is  about  as  distant  from  him  as  Sanskrit. 

When  Baron  Komura  entered  New  York  in  1905  he  was  ac- 
claimed by  the  entire  people  of  the  city,  whose  pro-Japanese 
sentiment  was  at  fever  heat  and  altogether  unreasonably  partial 
to  Japan.  When  Admiral  Kato  reached  Washington,  the  long, 
carefully  nourished  and  persist ently  and  skilfully  conducted 
anti-Japanese  propaganda  in  the  United  States  had  put  in  its 
deadly  work  for  many  years  and  was  showing  its  effect  on  the 
minds  and  imaginations  of  many  people.  American  public 
opinion  regarding  Japan  wras  just  on  the  verge  of  a  turn,  it  is  true, 
but  still  distinctly  hostile,  as  indeed  it  is  to-day,  especially  toward 
the  militaristic  elements  of  our  country. 

It  is  in  the  face  of  these  reflections  that  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  the  heroic  role  Admiral  Kato  is  essaying  began  slowly  to  dawn 
on  me.  What  has  come  to  pass  since  the  American  armament 
limitation  proposition  bombed  the  inaugural  session  of  the 
Conference  has  not  smoothed  the  path  of  Admiral  Kato.  Yet  as 
unmoved  as  the  Sphinx  in  the  desert  stands  Kato  the  Silent,  his 
dauntless  soul  looking  out  upon  the  troubled  cross  currents  of  the 
world  politics  eddying  and  circling  around  and  about  the  capital 
city  of  the  Republic. 

It's  a  safe  bet  that  he  will  make  many  an  unconscious  blunder, 
especially  when  he  comes  in  intimate  touch  with  the  people  of 
this  country  and  especially  when  he  tries  his  hand  at  the  light 
and  frivolous — as  indeed  he  did  the  other  day  when  he  tried  to 
be  funny  with  the  short  skirts  of  American  women. 

His  personal  bearing  and  what  he  sometimes  does  are  apt  to 
give  an  erroneous  impression.  That  little  lecture  he  is  reported 
to  have  given  to  the  Japanese  correspondents  a  few-  days  ago 
paints  a  picture  of  a  militant  autocrat  calling  the  representatives 
of  the  Japanese  press  to  account.  No  doubt  it  must  have  been 
a  classic  in  its  wray,  for  the  Admiral  can  speak  his  mind  rather 
freely  when  he  thinks  the  occasion  demands  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Japanese  press  needed  somewhat 
pointed  remarks  from  high  quarters  for  essaying  the  role  of  super- 
envoys  of  Nippon,  as  the  report  had  it.  And  in  a  thing  of  this 
sort,  the  Admiral's  sense  of  humor  may  not  take  the  highest  rank. 

Fortunately  for  Japan,  however,  Admiral  Kato  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  Japanese  delegation,  this  time  as  Komura  was  in 
1905.  There  is  Ambassador  Shidehara,  the  brain  of  the  Jap- 
anese delegation,  who  knows  the  United  States  and  the  psychol- 
ogy of  her  people  better  than  any  of  his  colleagues.  And  then 
Prince  Tokugawa  is  a  hundred  times  more  democratic  than  any 
of  the  war-time  Narikin  (the  "sudden  millionaires")  I  have  ever 
met  and  the  genial  personality  of  the  bluest  of  all  the  blue  blood 
in  Japan,  save  only  the  Imperial  House,  is  bound  to  make  a  tre- 
mendous appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  our  American  friends. 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  Japan  has  a  confident  smile 
on  hor  face  as  she  peers  into  the  future. 

A  more  objective,  but  scarcely  less  impressive,  view  of  Japan's 
chief  delegate  is  given  by  Junius  Wood,  in  the  Washington  Erc- 
ning  Star.  "Admiral  Kato,  Minister  of  the  Navy  tlirough  three 
changing  Cabinets  and  father  of  Japan's  modern  fleet,"  he 
writes,  "gaunt  of  figure  and  deliberate  in  movement,  sharp  eyes, 
and  a  face  impassive  but  strong  with  authority,  is  a  silent  man  of 
many  thoughts  and  few  words."    Occasionally — 

A  flickering  smile  twitches  corners  of  mouth  and  eyes,  which 
seem  to  see  everything.  When  he  does  speak,  he  covers  the  sub- 
ject with  concise  thoroughness. 

"I  regret  that  some  persons  fear  the  Minister  of  the  Navy 
would  not  destroy  what  he  has  created,"  he  said  in  discussing  tin 
reduction  of  armaments.  "Though  I  am  responsible  for  .Japan's 
eight-eight  program,  I  realize  other  necessities  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  world  and  the  economic  life  of  Japan.  I  have  com- 
mitted myself  to  a  reduct  ion  of  armaments  and  Japan  is  the  only 
nation  that  has  done  so  through  a  responsible  Minister.    If  W< 

meet   with  the  proper  spirit    many  grave  world  problems  can  fcx 

settled  at  the  Conference.     However,  if  no  rational  agreement 

can  lie  reached  among  the  Powers,  Japan  alone  would  not  and 
could  not  withdraw  one  inch." 

Each  day  on  the  Kashima  Manx  the  Admiral,  wearing  a  plaii 
business  suit,  passed  hours  in  (he  smoking  room  watching  other;- 

play  "go"  on  the  board  of  'M\\  squares.    He  would  slip  in  quietly, 

lean  over  the  back  of  a  booth,  studying  each  play,  unmoving, 
silent,  stroking  the  sparse  mustache  or  smoking  a  cigarette;  a 
fleeting  smile  when  the  black  and  white  stones  covering  the 
board  spelled  the  end  of  the  game.  He  would  silently  dis- 
appear for  a  turn  on  the  chilly  deck,  into  the  social  salon,  to 
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Can\bu  give  him  work? 

4  million  like  him 
need  work  now 


Keep  these  Bustj 

and  well  All  Prosper 


YOU  owe  it  to  the  man  without 
a  job  to  find  one  for  him,  if  you 
have  work  that  needs  to  be  done. 

You  owe  it  to  the  man  without  a 
job,  to  buy — and  buy  now — mate- 
rials that  his  labor  can  supply,  if 
you  or  your  business  have  good  use 
for  these  materials. 

Every  extra  day's  work  you  cause  to 
be  done  no w  takes  men  ofFthe  streets . 

Every  dollar  you  use  now  for  worth- 
while purposes  puts  money  into 
circulation. 

Every  dollaryou  put  into  circulation 
employs  men — checks  business  de- 
pression —  hastens  business  pros- 
perity. 

Relieve  Unemployment  by 
Maintaining  Your  Property- 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Conference  on  Unem- 
ployment, has  rendered  a  report 
giving  the  recommendations  of  the 
conference.  Please  read  the  sixth 
clause  of  that  report: 

Private  houses,  hotels,  offices,  etc.,  can 
contribute  to  the  situation  by  making 
repairs  and  alterations  and  doing  clean- 
ing during  the  winter  instead  of  waiting 
until  spring,  when  employment  will  be 
more  plentiful. 

The  eleventh  clause,  which  deals 
with  the  construction  industry,  con- 
tains this: 

Considering  all  branches  of  the  construc- 
tion industry, more  than  2,000,000  people 
could  be  employed  if  construction  were 
resumed. 

The  findings  of  the  conference 
showed  clearly  that  acute  unem- 
ployment can  be  promptly  relieved, 
if  the  public  will  act. 


Property  maintenance  presents  a 
large  field  where  action  will  benefit 
equally  both  the  owners  and  the 
unemployed. 

You  have  an  interest  in  or  own  some 
kind  of  property— -your  home,  an 
automobile,  a  factory  or  store — 
perhaps  a  railroad. 
Neglect  of  your  property  means 
direct  loss  to  you  and  economic  loss 
to  the  whole  country. 

A  firmly  established  principle  that 
applies  to  the  maintenance  of  prac- 
tically every  kind  of  property  is 
surface  protection  by  means  of  paint 
or  varnish. 

Paint  and  Varnish  NOW! 

Winter  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  for  all 
kindsof interior paintingandvarnishing. 
Don't  wait  'till  spring  to  have  it  done. 
Painting  and  varnishing  done  now 
will  relieve  unemployment,  when 
relief  is  most  needed,  and  will  save 
the  surface  of  valuable  property. 
The  paint  brush  is  our  greatest 
weapon  against  property  deteriora- 
tion and  its  by-products — dirt,  dis- 
ease, ugliness,  depression. 
The  painter's  brush  spreads  more 
than  paint  and  varnish.  With  every 
stroke  it  spreads  economic  mainten- 
ance, cleanliness,  health,  beauty, 
cheer — the  ingredients  of  prosper- 
ity. Put  the  paint  brush  to  work  now 
— this  winter— and  you  will  share  in 
a  public  service  to  meet  the  national 
emergency  of  unemployment. 


""TODAY  it  costs  less  to  paint  than  it  did.  The 
■*-  cost  of  materials  has  led  in  the  downward 
economic  trend  of  manufactured  products.  But 
no  matter  what  it  costs,  the  fact  remains  that  it 
always  costs  more  not  to  paint  than  to  paint. 
Rust  and  rot  go  on  till  you  check  them.  The 
logical  time  to  paint  and  varnish  is  NOW. 


SAVE  THE  SURFACE  CAMPAIGN,  507  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia. 
A  co-operative  movement  by  Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied  Interests  whose  products 
and  services  conserve,  protect  and  beautify  practically  every  kind  of  property. 


Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  192  x 


^^tHe  surface  and 
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Play  square 
with  your  boy! 

Just  stop  a  minute  and  think.  Are  you 
fair  to  your  boy?  Are  you  giving  him 
enough  of  your  time,  your  thought?  Does 
he  mean  anything  more  to  you  than  a 
healthy  little  rascal  with  an  appetite  for 
food  and   a   habit   of  outgrowing  his  clothes? 

Of  course  he  does.  He  is  you  all  over 
again.  Given  half  a  chance,  he's  going  to 
carry  on  the  family  tradition  and  make  a 
name  for  himself.  Yet  how  often  do  you 
find  yourself  perfunctorily  signing  that  school 
report  card;  as  though  thereby  you  are  fully 
meeting   your   obligation   as   a    parent! 

That  boy  needs  you.  He  needs  your  best 
thought  and  attention  for  his  daily  develop- 
ment and  his  future.  He'll  meet  you  more 
than  half-way  in  everything  you  do,  now, 
to  help  him  guide  and  shape  himself  for  a 
fine,   useful  and   successful  manhood. 

One  way  best  to  show  your  interest  in  his 
training  is  to  make  sure  he  gets  the  right 
kind  of  reading,  and  the  kind  he  will  read. 
Get  a  copy  of  THE  AMERICAN  BOY 
magazine  (your  news-stand  has  it  .  Go  over 
it  with  him.  Watch  his  delight  in  it.  Notice 
that  each  story,  picture  and  department  in 
THE  AMERICAN  BOY  is  carefully  se- 
lected, to  amuse,  to  grip,  to  fascinate  him. 
This  is  the  first  consideration  of  its  editors; 
to  give  boys  reading  they  will  read.  But 
notice,  too,  that  all  its  reading  aims  also  to 
show  your  boy  something  of  life  as  it  is, 
to  gain  his  absorbed  interest  in  affairs  that 
suggest  the  all-important  subject  of  his  own 
career.  You  may  discover  just  where  his 
bent  lies  by  watching  what  interests  him 
most  of  its  many  fine,  practical  departments 
and  stories  on  wireless,  electricity,  chem- 
istry, mechanics,  business,  farming,  the  pro- 
fessions, on  making  money,  etc. 

"This  country  needs  THE  AMERICAN 
BOY  as  it  needs  American  men."  So  wrote 
a  big  business  man  to  us.  Five  hundred 
thousand  other  American  boys  read  it  regu- 
larly. Why  not  give  your  boy  the  same  ad- 
vantage? He  needs  THE  AMERICAN 
BOY  to  fill  in  those  idle  hours  just  as  he 
needs  his  home,  his  school,  his  games,  his 
other  boy  chums.  Make  it  a  part  of  his  daily 
life.  It  will  help  greatly  to  broaden  and 
develop  him,  to  teach  him  to  think  for  him- 
self to  make  him  self-reliant.  It  is  edited 
by  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
boys  and  boy  problems.  He'll  draw  delight 
and  inspiration  as  he  reads  every  big,  new 
number.  Subscribe  for  him  and  read  it 
with  him.     Use  the  coupon  attached. 

For   no   more    than    the    price   of  one    book 
vou    will    give     him,    in     THE    AMERICAN 
BOY   for   one   year,  the   equivalent  of  25   big 
\:<  oks  of  the   finest,    most    fascinating,    most 
iful     kind    of    boy    reading,     written    and 
•  d   by  men   who   spend    their    whole  lives 
thinking  about  boys  and  who  know  how 
best    to    reach    their    hearts    and  minds.      Or 
;.sk   your    newsdealer    to   get  it  for  you   regu- 
larly every  month. 

$2  00  a  vear  by  mail 
20c  a   copy  on   news-stands 

AmehcanBoy 

■•Tin  i'.in-'i -'   Brightest   Hi  si  Magazine 

(.,!    I,',    i  ;u   Ml  til.    \\  1,1  I'! 
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THESPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

No.  271   American   Bldg. 

Detroit,   Mich. 

Herewith  find  $2.00.  Please  send 
THE  AMERICAN  BOY  for  one  year, 
beginning  with  i  urn  nt 

Name 

Address 
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write  a  daily  postcard  in  simple  words  to 
one  of  his  grandchildren,  or  into  his  cabin 
for  work,  an  aide  summoned  by  an  almost 
imperceptible  glance. 

Once  a  bold  spirit  requested  the  Admiral 
to  desert  the  "go"  games  and  have  his 
photograph  taken.  He  assented  with  the 
slightest  of  nods,  stepped  out  on  deck,  sat 
in  the  chair  until  all  the  cameras  had 
clicked,  bowed  acknowledgment  to  the 
fiends'  thanks  and  faded  quietly  out  of  the 
picture. 

Each  year  the  Minister  states  the  Navy's 
needs  to  each  house  of  the  Diet.  He  is  one 
Minister  who  has  never  been  entangled  in 
his  own  statements  by  the  members'  rapid 
fire  of  questions.  The  Navy  consumes 
one-fourth  of  the  nation's  annual  income. 
but  no  unnecessary  words  or  wavering  in 
policy  by  its  Minister  has  ever  afforded  a 
loophole  for  attacks  by  press  or  opposition. 

The  eight-eight  program,  a  Navy  of 
200  ships,  is  to  be  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  a  career  of  half  a  century,  entering 
the  Navy  in  1S73.  when  he  was  a  lad  of 
twelve  years.  The  appropriations  for  all  of 
it  have  been  voted.  Next  March  it  wall 
be  completed  to  eight-four,  in  1924  to 
eight-six  and  in  1928  to  eight-eight.  If 
other  nations  agree,  he  is  willing  to  give 
up  his  life's  dream  on  the  eve  of  its  realiza- 
tion. The  quiet  man's  horizon  is  broad. 


HOW  HUGHES  MEASURES  UP  WITH 
THE  "VETERAN  DIPLOMATS" 

TS  SECRETARY  of  State  Hughes 
•*-  endeaAoring  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  great  idealist?  Men  in  Wash- 
ington speak  of  his  "exaltation  of  spirit" 
these  days,  reports  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent, who  has  gathered  impressions 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Hughes, 
like  President  Harding,  is  being  revealed 
as  more  of  an  exponent  of  high  ideals 
every  day.  A  French  newspaper  man  of 
long  experience  commented  that  President 
Harding's  recent  addresses  sounded  very 
much  like  Woodrow  Wilson.  Harold 
Phelps  Stokes,  Washington  representative 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  reports 
that  Mr.  Hughes,  also,  is  coming  to  have  a 
suggestion  of  ex-President  Wilson  about 
him.  Hughes  may  be  a  realist,  and  insist 
on  putting  his  policy  on  the  familiar  bases 
of  self-interest,  economic  necessity,  and 
other  very  realistic  matters.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  told,  his  ends  are  much  the  same  as 
those  sought  by  the  repudiated  War- 
President.  There  is  this  difference  be- 
iween  them,  says  Mr.  Stokes:  "Wilson 
hitched  his  wagon  to  a  star.  Hughes  has 
chosen  rather  to  hitch  his  star  to  a  wagon." 
As  for  the  reality  of  the  "exaltation  "I' 
spirit  "  shown  by  the  Secretary.  Mr. 
Stokes  reports: 

I  believe  it,  fcho  perhaps  the  Secretary 
..I  si;ii(  himself  would  not  care  i"  have  the 
report  credited.  He  has  chosen  rather 
to  clothe  his  purposes  in  the  cloak  of 
realism.  Bui  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
exaltation  or  Bpiril  which  can  refresh  the 
idealism  of  ■■>  leader's  purposes  without 
impairing  in  one  whil  thai  realism  of  it- 


methods,  and  it  is  that  exaltation  which 
I  believe  fills  Mr.  Hughes  to-day. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  a  fancy  for  the  homely 
metaphors  of  the  card -table.  He  knows 
games  where  the  players  put  all  their  cards 
on  the  table,  and  he  knows  games  where 
you  hold  them  close  to  your  chin.  He 
likes  to  talk  of  these  two  kinds  and  of  then- 
comparative  merits,  and  you  would  think 
from  his  talk  that  he  was  an  expert  at 
them.  I  once  heard  him,  in  a  most  in- 
formal way — apropos  of  reparations  or 
mandates  or  some  other  controversy  in 
which  the  United  States  was  involved  at 
the  time — characterize  the  general  purpose 
of  the  United  States  as  "a  fair  deal  all 
around,  with  Uncle  Sam  sitting  in  for 
what  he's  entitled  to." 

That  is  not  the  way  Woodrow  Wilson 
would  have  exprest  it.  Perhaps  it 
could  not  safely  be  left  to  history  as  a 
formal  expression  of  the  country's  purposes. 
It  would,  for  instance,  give  the  impression 
of  a  group  of  men  dividing  up  the  spoils — 
an  impression  which  was  far  from  Mr. 
Hughes's  mind,  I  am  sure.  Then,  too, 
while  reflecting  his  lawyer's  sense  of  a 
client's  rights,  the  quotation  falls  short  of  a 
full  expression  of  Mr.  Hughes's  own 
exalted  purposes,  which  he  has  chosen — 
consciously,  I  believe— to  keep  always  in 
the  background.  But  it  will  do  well 
enough  as  a  rough-and-ready  slogan  of  the 
Administration's  attitude,  and  one  perhaps 
peculiarly  responsive  to  what  seems  to  be 
the  country's  mood. 

But  the  star  is  there,  I  firmly  believe. 
I  believe  while  Mr.  Hughes  has  chosen 
deliberately  to  talk  about  oil,  and  cables, 
and  armaments,  he  has  been  thinking  of 
international  law,  and  international  tri- 
bunals, and  international  cooperation, 
and  international  good-will — yes,  even  of 
international  association.  Let  those  who 
will  smile  at  so  ingenuous  a  faith  in  the 
ulterior  idealistic  purposes  of  an  avowed 
realist  like  Hughes.  Only  let  the  doubters 
remember  what  Lord  Northcliffe,  who  is 
no  ingenu,  wrote  of  Hughes  when  he  was 
here : 

"The  failures  of  others  may  have  taught 
him  that  the  surest  way  to  attain  a  lofty 
end  is  not  always  to  proclaim  its  loftiness 
in  advance.  He  may  have  learned  that 
the  presence  of  a  spice  of  self-interest, 
national  or  individual,  is  often  helpful 
in  persuading  men  of  worth  and  of  ethical 
principles.  Hence,  perchance,  his  insistence 
upon  'interests'  of  the  United  States  as 
the  main  concern  of  Mr.  Harding's  Admin- 
istration. When  the  full  catalog  of  those 
'interests'  comes  to  be  made  up,  there  may 
be  found  among  them  such  matters  as  the 
promotion  of  good-will  among  nations, 
the  assurance  of  peace  on  the  Pacific  v.nd 
the  elimination  of  armaments  among  the 
Powers  chiefly  'interested." 

No  man  who  sees  Mr.  Hughes  from  day 
to  day.  as  the  Washington  correspondents 
do,  can  come  away  from  those  conferences 
without  marveling  at  the  vigor  of  the  man. 
1  wonder  what  it  is  in  him  that  enables 
him  to  radiate  such  energy  and  assurance. 
Is  it  golf?  Is  it  prayer?  Is  it  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  rectitude  of  his  own   purposes 

and  the  conviction  of  their  assured  suc- 
cess? I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  is  all 
four — with  just  a  dash  of  calculated  policy 
thrown  in.  For  confidence  is  contagious. 
Remember  what,  he  said  in  his  address 
to  the  beginners  in  the  consular  service: 
"The  man  who  succeeds  in  iliis  work  in 
:hi\  position  where  there  are  a  great  man} 
burdens  and  demands  is  the  man  who  can 
keep  quiet  and  placid  when  there  is  very 
severe  pressure,  who  can  keep  his  head  and 
intelligence,  at  the  same  time  giving  the 
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impression  of  a  man  adequate  to  the  exi- 
gency." It  will  be  a  shrewd  correspondent 
who,  if  things  ever  go  wrong  in  this  Con- 
ference, will  be  able  to  discern  that  fact  in 
Hughes's  face. 

Mr.  Hughes  goes  into  the  Conference 
a  lone  novice  among  a  score  of  the  veteran 
diplomats  of  the  world.  "Veteran  diplo- 
mats of  the  world"  is  a  tame  and  hack- 
neyed expression,  and  does  not  half  do 
justice  to  the  capacity  and  experience  of 
some  of  the  delegates. 

Men  like  Lloyd  George  and  Briand 
"can  cut  figure  eights  and  grapevines  all 
around  any  ordinary  aggregation  of  veteran 
diplomats,"  and,  in  the  correspondent's 
view,  "to  drop  Hughes  down  into  the  midst 
of  that  bunch  would  seem  at  first  glance 
like  throwing  a  child  to  the  lion."     But — 

Hughes  has  the  armor  and  weapons 
that  may  well  prevail,  even  in  such  an 
arena. 

For  one  thing  he  has  a  consciousness  of 
the  soundness  and  justice  of  the  American 
point  of  view.  Hughes  is  not  the  kind  of  a 
man  who  is  given  to  overmuch  talking 
about  the  particularly  unselfish  purposes 
of  his  own  nation.  He  admits  that  each 
nation  has  its  own  special  interests,  the 
United  States  no  less  than  the  rest.  But 
he  is  profoundly  convinced  that  the  special 
interests  of  the  United  States  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture  in  the  world's  affairs 
represent  in  a  very  large  degree  the  general 
interests  of  the  world  at  large — the  open 
door  in  China,  the  integrity  of  China,  the 
elimination  of  misunderstandings  in  the 
Pacific,  the  limitation  of  armament. 

Secondly,  he  has  the  weapon  of  his  intel- 
lectual gifts.  It  is  the  habit  here  at  the 
Capital  among  some  critics  to  depreciate 
the  mental  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
They  say  his  mentality  only  appears  com- 
manding because  some  of  his  associates 
in  the  Administration  are  not  men  of  out- 
standing brain  power.  I  believe  that  is  a 
fundamental  rniseoneeption.  For  grasp, 
for  analysis,  for  reasoning  power,  and  for 
facility  and  lucidity  of  expression,  I  believe 
Mr.  Hughes  has  not  his  peer  in  the  public 
life  of  this  country  to-day. 

Lloyd  George  may  be  cleverer,  Briand 
may  be  subtler,  but  for  forthright 
mentality  and  capacity,  Hughes  is  unex- 
celled. I  am  not  so  sure  about  his  ability 
at  poker,  in  spite  of  his  favorite  metaphors, 
but  if  this  is  a  chess  game  he  is  "sitting  in," 
he  can  beat  them  all  to  a  frazzle,  for  his  is 
the  kind  of  an  intellect  which  thinks  every 
move  out  in  advance.  He  has  a  grasp  of 
facts  so  dynamic  that  it  is  constantly  pro- 
jecting itself  over  into  future  contingencies 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  him  to  deal  with 
the  most  unexpected  eventuality  as  tho 
it  had  been  anticipated  from  the  start. 

If  he  has  any  shortcoming,  it  is  a  lack 
of  imagination.  I  remember  writing  last 
March,  after  watching  him  at  work  for 
only  a  couple  of  weeks,  "The  new  Admin- 
istration in  the  State  Department  is  per- 
haps more  sure-footed  than  imaginative," 
and  I  think  that  judgment  has  come  to  be 
shared  by  many,  even  of  Mr.  Hughes's 
greatest  admirers.  Partly,  this  is  a  want  of 
finesse,  due  to  his  lack  of  diplomatic 
training  and  experience.  But  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  it  is  something  more  than 
that — the  lack  of  some  quality  of  intuition, 
a  tendency  to  rely,  perhaps  too  much,  on 
the  processes  of  abstract  reasoning  and 
too  little  on  that  intuition  which  is  often 
a  surer  guide. 

His  Mexican  policy  has  been  criticized, 
for  instance,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 


Works  of  the   Watcm  Electric  Company;  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  Bell  System 

Economical  Equipment 

Forty  years  ago  the  management  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System  organized  for  a  supply  of  the 
apparatus  which  it  foresaw  would  be  required  in 
the  development  of  its  new  industry — telephone 
service. 

The  telephone  in  some  countries  is  the  luxury 
of  the  rich,  but  in  America  it  is  used  by  practically 
all  the  people.  This  universal  service  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  foresight  in  engineering  and 
manufacture. 

Switchboards  with  millions  of  parts,  other  appa- 
ratus of  highest  efficiency,  and  all  necessarily  of 
complex  and  intricate  design,  cables  and  wires  and 
a  multitude  of  technical  devices  enable  our  country 
to  lead  the  world  in  telephone  service. 

All  this  telephone  equipment  is  made  in  a  factory 
which  is  recognized  throughout  the  world  as  having 
the  largest  production  and  the  highest  standards  of 
workmanship  and  efficiency. 

This  factory,  controlled  through  stock  ownership 
by  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, has  been  for  forty  years  the  manufacturing 
department  of  the  Bell  System ;  with  the  result  that 
the  associated  companies  secure  equipment  of  the 
highest  development,  made  of  the  best  materials, 
produced  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  public,  and  with  the  certainty  of  moderate  costs. 

Economy  in  the  Bell  System  begins  with  the 
manufacture  of  equipment. 


*  Bell  System" 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
and  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all 
directed  toward  Better  Service 
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One  Man's 
First  Pipeful 

The    following    letter    tells    a    good  luck 
story: 

L.  C    LAV* 

Waco.  Texas 

1115  South  4th  Streel 

November  20.  1920. 

Larus  &  Brother  Company 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Gentlemen: 

When  I  smoked  my  first  pipeful  of  Edge- 
worth  some  six  months  ago,  I  was  some- 
thing like  the  old  maid,  who  was  carried 
to  the  park  and  kissed  for  the  first  time 
As  the  story  goes  she  remarked:  "Do  it 
again,  for  there  is  something  I  like  about 
it."  And  so  was  my  experience  with 
Edgeworth.  , 

I  am  a  commercial  artist,  and  draw 
"Phoolish  Phellows"  for  my  daily  nourish- 
ment. When  drawing  pictures  I  have 
always  smoked  constantly.  And  I  have 
found  in  Edgeworth  a  little  keener  satis- 
faction, a  little  more  abiding  contentment 
than  I  had  known  before  I  discovered  this 
remarkable  tobacco. 

That  was  some  six  months  ago.  and 
there  is  still  that  ever-present  s-o-m-e- 
t-h-i-n-g  I  1-i-k-e  a-b-o-u-t  i-t  that  won't 
wear  off. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  L.  C.  Lay 

To  prepare  a  tobacco  that  many  pipe 
smokers  will  welcome  as  a  discovery  six 
months  after  they  have 
lighted  up  the  first 
pipeful,  is  something 
well  worth  doing. 

Perhaps  more  than 
once  a  pipe-smoker 
chances  up  next  to  a 
smoking  tobacco  that 
seems  a  lot  better  than 
the  sort  he  has  been 
smoking. 

But  a  few  days 
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or  a  few  weeks 
or  a  few  months 
later,  it  doesn't 
seem  to  smoke 
quite  so  good. 

Now,  a  good 
smoking  tobacco 
has  got  to  seem 
like  a  discovery 
not  only  at  the 
first  pull  at  the  pipe,  but  on  through  the  years. 

Edgeworth  seems  to  keep  on  being  re- 
garded as  a  discovery  by  smokers  months 
and  years  after  they  begin  smoking  it. 

We  would  like  you  to  test  it. 

Simply  write  on  a  post  card  your  name 
and  address,  then  that  of  the  dealer  filling 
your  smoking  needs,  and  we  will  send  you 
samples  of  Edgeworth  in  both  forms — Plug 
Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  is- sold  in  various  sizes,  suited 
to  the  needs  and  means  of  all  purchasers. 
Both  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and  Edgeworth 
Ready- Rubbed  come  in  small  pocket-size 
packages,  in  attractive  tin  humidors  and 
glass  jars,  and  in  economical  in-between 
quantities  for  smokers  desiring  more  than 
a  small  package,  yet  not  quite  the  humidor 
size. 

For  the  free  samples,  address  Larus  6k 
Brother,  Co.,  5  South  21st  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merc/mnlx  -  If  your  job- 
ber cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  6*.  Brotlier  Company  will  gladly  send 
you  pre  paid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Plug  Slice  or 
Rcady-Rubhcd  for  the  same  price  you  would 
pay  the  jobber. 


too  much  bald  logic  about  it,  and  too  little 
understanding.  Other  instances  could  be 
cited. 

This  may  be  a  weakness,  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  vital  one.  It  can  be  balanced 
by  Mr.  Hughes's  strength  of  character,  his 
extraordinary  power  of  analysis,  his  broad 
tolerance  of  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view, 
and  Ins  political  talents,  which,  apart  from 
this  single  angle,  are  of  no  mean  order. 
With  consummate  skill  he  has  steered  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  in  such 
a  course  that  while  the  strongest  partizans 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  irreconcilables,  on  the  other,  may 
lie  alike  dissatisfied,  in  the  main  he  has 
the  whole  country  behind  him  and  the 
nations  of  the  world  ready  to  cooperate 
with  him. 


CRIMINALS   AND   FAKERS   BETRAYED 
BY  THEIR  SKINS 

"  I  AHE  human  skin,  under  the  stress  of 
A  emotion,  alters  its  ability  to  conduct 
an  electric  current.  Thus,  with  an  appro- 
priate detector,  we  may  tell  real  emotion 
from  false,  test  a  suspected  criminal  by  his 
inner  reactions,  and  study  the  responses  of 
different  individuals  and  different  races  to 
injury,  pain  or  even  threats.  This,  at  any 
rate,  is  what  we  are  told  by  Ronald  Camp- 
bell Macfie,  who  writes  in  The  Chronicle 
(London).  This  variation  in  the  electrical 
resistance  of  the  skin  under  the  influence 
of  emotion  was  first  noticed,  Mr.  Macfie 
tells  us,  by  the  French  physiologist.  Fere, 
in  1888,  and  has  since  been  studied  by 
other  scientists,  offering  a  fascinating  field 
for  research.     He  goes  on: 

The  variation,  sometimes  termed  the 
"galvanic  reflex,"  is  of  value  as  a  criterion 
of  emotional  manifestations,  not  only  in 
neurasthenic  subjects,  but  in  all  kinds  of 
people,  under  all  kinds  of  conditions. 
Emotions  are  notoriously  deceptive.  The 
histrionic  can  simulate  emotions  suitable 
to  any  situation,  and  can  deceive  not  only 
onlookers,  but  also  themseh  es.  The 
hysterical  can  make  "much  ado  about 
nothing"  with  a  great  deal  of  plausibility. 
Tin"  stoical  can  suppress  all  outward  mani- 
festations of  feeling. 

But  histrionics,  hysteria,  humbug, 
hypocrisy  are  all  betrayed  by  the  skin. 
Louis  XVI,  surrounded  by  a  fierce  mob, 
challenged:  "Am  I  afraid?  Feel  my  pulse.'" 
Hut  tho  his  pulse  might  have  been  steady, 
his  skin  would  probably  have  told  another 
story. 

The  pseudo-poet  may  roll  his  eye  in  a 
line  frenzy,  but  the  little  galvanotneter- 
aeedle  will  prick  him  like  a  gasbag.  The 
romantic  lover  may  sigh  like  a  furnace,  but 
the  ^till  linger  will  point  scorn  at  him.  The 
tub-thumper  may  thump  his  tub,  but 
unless  he  be  sincere  the  needle  will  not 
budge. 

I  I  seems,  indeed,  (jllite  certain  that  every 
genuine  emotion,   whether  due  to  physical 

or  psychical  causes,  produces  an  altera- 
tion in  the  electrical  conductivity  of  the 
skin  which  can  be  registered  by  a  galva- 
nometer. 

By  no  possible  effort  can  a  man  suffer- 
ing from  genuine  emotion  inhibit  the  reflex 


and  steads  the  needle.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  simulated  or  imaginary  emotion,  how- 
ever violent  in  its  outward  manifestations, 
makes  the  needle  even  wobble,  for  fictitious 
emotions  are  not  even  skin-deep. 

Dr.  Grolla,  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  skin  reflex, 
states  in  a  recent  lecture: 

The  reflex  can  not  be  inhibited  by  any 
voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  subject. 
I  have  sought  for  evidence  of  inhibition, 
either  of  the  response  to  physical  or  verbal 
stimuli  in  over  a  hundred  subjects,  but 
have  never  met  with  evidence  of  any  direct 
voluntary  power  either  to  inhibit  or  modify 
the  reflex. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  impossible  to 
eveke  it  by  simulation  of  affective  states, 
such  as  fictitious  rage,  nor  can  the  mere 
recitation  of  emotional  poetry,  no  matter 
with  what  emphasis  it  be  declaimed,  pro- 
duce a  reaction,  unless  by  some  chance  a 
phrase  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  evoke  some 
association  with  a  personal  experience  of 
affective  import. 

As  illustration  of  these  statements,  Dr. 
Golla  quotes  a  case: 

One  young  soldier,  suffering  from  hysteri- 
cal contracture  of  the  foot,  broke  down 
during  an  examination;  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks,  he  addrest  his  dead  brother  in 
language  savoring  of  a  South  London 
melodrama:  he  asked  why  he  himself  had 
not  been  killed  in  his  brother's  place  so  that 
the  favorite  son  might  have  been  left  to 
comfort  his  poor  old  father,  and  all  the 
time  whilst  he  wailed  and  wept,  the  spot  of 
light  from  the  galvanometer  mirror  re- 
mained steady. 

The  writer  in  The  Chronicle  goes  on: 

We  have  accordingly  in  the  galvanic  re- 
flex an  unfailing  means  of  discriminating 
between  fictitious  and  genuine  emotion; 
and  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  test  even  his 
own  emotions  by  testing  the  galvanic  re- 
sponse of  his  own  skin,  and  to  measure 
them  by  the  swing  of  the  galvanometer 
needle. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  tho 
there  can  never  be  genuine  emotion  without 
an  equivalent  galvanic  reflex,  and  tho  the 
galvanic  reflex  is  always  lacking  when 
emotion  is  fictitious,  yet  there  can  be 
galvanic  reflex  in  the  absence  of  genuine 
emotion,  since  it  is  found  that  a  stimulus 
which  has  once  produced  emotion  and  the 
reflex,  may,  on  repetition,  reproduce  the 
reflex  without  reproducing  the  emotion. 
But  this  qualification  detracts  little  from 
the  value  of  the  criterion. 

It  is  probable  that  many  interesting 
objective  measurements  of  character  and 
mentality  might  be  made  by  the  galva- 
nometer. For  instance,  the  comparative 
response  in  different  races  and  different 
individuals  to  physical  injury,  to  insult,  to 

actual  pain,  and  to  threat  of  pain.  There  is 
reason,  indeed,  to  belie V0  that  it  might  he 
possible  even  to  measure  imagination  and 
intelligence  by  this  reflex,  for  Miss  Waller 
tested  the  skin  responses  of  70  studi  nts  to 
a  s(  ries  of  standardized  stimuli,  and  found 
that  the  students  win  so  responses  wt  re 
most  active  made  most  marks  at  a 
subsequent  examination.  Hut  more  in- 
vestigations in  these  directions  are  re- 
quired. 

Whatever  the  practical  uses  of  the  physi- 
ological phenomenon  may  be,  it  is  at  least 
ii  most  Interesting  illustration  of  the  inti- 
mate relationship  between  mind  and  body. 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  YOUNG  IN  WINTER 

"1  X  7E  grow  old  in  winter  rather  than  in 
*  *  summer,  says  the  medical  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  Times.  Winter  exer- 
cise is  therefore  especially  important  for 
the  middle-aged.  Many  an  hour  of  ill- 
health,  he  assures  us,  may  be  spared  us  by 
such  exercise,  properly  taken.  "Spurts" 
should  be  avoided,  as  likely  to  be  injurious. 
Swimming,  games,  home  exercise — all  are 
good,  when  taken  in  moderation.  The 
difficulty  is,  says  the  writer,  that  at  the  very 
period  when  exercise  is  most  necessary  h 
becomes  most  difficult  to  obtain.  The  busi- 
ness man  must  leave  home  at  an  hour  which 
makes  early  morniug  exercise  practically 
impossible.  When  he  returns  home  again 
it  is  already  growing  dark  or  quite  dark. 
Thus  his  opportunities  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion are  practically  withdrawn  altogether, 
except  at  the  week-ends.  Our  further  quo- 
tations are  from  an  abstract  in  the  Xew 
York  Times: 

Young  people  are  better  off.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  dance  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  manage  to  get  in  some  vigorous  exer- 
cise on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Sometimes 
middle-age  follows  this  lead;  more  often 
not.  In  spite  of  our  elderly  enthusiasts, 
dancing  is  youth's  pastime.  Adventures 
into  the  world  are  not,  generally  speaking, 
to  be  recommended  to  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  community. 

Nor  is  the  vigorous  Saturday  or  Sunday 
a  solution  that  can  be  called  satisfactory. 
There  is  too  much  of  the  "spurt"  element  in 
such  exercise.  Youth  can  sustain  and  bene- 
fit from  spurts;  middle-age  had  better 
avoid  them.  The  sudden  strain  is  as  likely 
to  do  harm  as  to  do  good. 

Middle-age,  indeed,  demands  above  all 
steadiness  and  continuity  in  its  recreation. 
There  is  so  much  waste  to  be  got  rid  of 
every  day.  If  this  is  allowed  to  accumulate 
to  the  week-end,  the  tissues  of  the  body 
become  clogged,  symptoms  of  poisoning 
show  themselves,  and  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  them.  Like  a  piece  of 
machinery  that  has  been  allowed  to  lie  un- 
attended, the  mechanism  of  the  body  de- 
teriorates. 

You  can  not  safely  set  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery going  at  its  top  speed  and  then 
neglect  it  for  a  week  and  repeat  the  process. 

What  then  is  the  middle-aged  man  to  do 
in  the  coming  months?  The  answer  de- 
pends to  some  extent  on  his  temperament. 
But  more  important  than  temperament  is 
determination. 

Some  men  solve  the  difficulty  by  play- 
ing a  game  of  squash  three  or  four  times  a 
week.  They  simply  "take"  the  necessary 
t  hue,  and  they  are  fortunate  in  belonging  to 
clubs  which  have  the  necessary  accommo- 
dation. 01  her  men  adopt  swimming,  and 
make  a  point  of  going  to  their  baths  nearly 
every  afternoon  for  half  an  hour. 

This  latter  method  has  a  great  deal  to 
n  commend  it.  There  is  little  or  no  danger 
of  calching  cold  if  ordinary  care  is  exer- 
cised, and  the  swimmer  obtains  really 
thorough  exercise  of  all  his  muscles.  Be 
obtains  this,  too,  without  strain,  for  the 
water  supports  the  weight  of  his  body. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  time.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  get  away,  and  often,  in  cold 
weather,  the  tendency  is  to  shirk  the 
exercise.  This  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
left  to  the  individual.  It  can  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  an  hour  spent  in  this  way  is  never 
an  hour  wasted;  on  the  contrary,  it  may 
save  many  an  hour  of  ill-health. 


Appreciated  Present 
Watennaiis(^FoiintednPeii 

THE  world-wide  reputation 
of  Waterman's  Ideal  Foun- 
tain Pen  suggests  it  as  the 
perfect  present  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family. 

In  addition  to  pride  of  posses- 
sion, it  brings  with  it  years  of 
faithful  service  that  endear  it 
more  and  more  each  year. 

THREE  TYPES: 

Regular       Safety       Self-filling 

with  a  choice  of  natural  iridium 
pointed  gold  nibs  to  fit  any  indi- 
vidual pen  preference. 


.MIDWINTER  BATHING  ON  THE  BEACH  AT  WAIKIKI,   HAWAII'S  FAMOUS   SEASIDE   RESORT. 


THIS  SEASON'S  WINTER  TRAVEL  will  be  attended 
by  several  important  developments  in  water  and  land 
transportation.  Among  these  are  increased  steamship 
accommodations  for  regular  routes,  and  the  return  of  that 
pre-war  favorite  with  many  travelers,  the  special  "cruise." 
On  both  land  and  water  lines  there  will  be  a  saving  in  the  cost 
due  to  the  removal  of  the  government  tax. 

Unusual  varieties  of  cruises  to  the  tropics  are  now  available, 
and  for  European  tourists  Mediterranean  cruises  have  been 
restored.  Steamship  service  to  South  American  ports  also  is 
improved.  More  ample  accommodations  for  meeting  the  heavy 
winter  traffic  to  Hawaii  are  offered.  Coastwise  sailings  are 
restored  practically  to  pre-war  days. 

One  effect  of  the  new  Revenue  Bill  is  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on 
transportation,  which  means  a  reduction  of  eight  per  cent,  on  the 
purchase  of  tickets  after  January  1st.  It  is  estimated  that  this  re- 
duct  ion  will  result  in  a  saving  on  the  American  public's  travel  bill 
for  1922  of  approximately  eighty  million  dollars.  For  instance,  a 
ticket  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  with  lower  berth  will 
cost  $11.54  less  after  the  removal  of  this  tax.  Another  lowering 
of  travel  expenses  is  due  to  the  marked  trend  toward  reduced 
dining-car  prices. 

On  this  and  following  pages  we  present  a  brief  survey  of 
trips  and  vacation  lands  mainly  within  warm  winter  latitudes. 
While  the  north  country  with  its  frosty  tang,  its  snowshoe.  ski, 
skate  and  toboggan  appeals  to  many  who  visit  the  carnivals  at 
such  headquarters  of  the  Frost  King,  as  Saranac  and  Lake  Placid 
in  the  Adirondack's,  Quebec  and  Montreal  in  Canada,  or  Mt. 
Rainier  National  Park,  open  to  the  public  this  winter  for  the  first 
time  with  dog-sleds,  reindeer  sledges  and  Alpine  sports  for  the 
public.  I  he  majority  of  winter  tourists  migrate  to  warmer  climates. 

A  digest  of  only  the  more  important  of  these  winter  play- 
grounds with  brief  glimpses  of  their  attractions  and  directories 
of  routes  can  be  given  here.  If  these  suggestions  arouse  interest 
in  any  particular  place  or  trip,  detailed  information  should  be 
obtained  either  directly  from  transportation  or  resort  manage- 
ments, or  through  the  leading  well-equipped  tourist  agencies. 
( '■"■■-  and  annoyances  in  travel  often  may  be  avoided  by  obtain- 
ing complete  bookings  through  these  experienced  agencies,  or 
by  joining  their  especially  arranged  tours  under  escort. 

A  no  i  her  convenience  f or  the  tourist  traveling  in  our  country  or 
foreign  lands,  are  the  travelers'  checks,  issued  for  our  own 
and    foreign    currency,   and    obtainable   from    express  offices  and 

soiik'  of  the  larger  banks.    These  checks  obviate  trouble  over 
exchange  rates,  and  are  acceptable  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

WINTER  PLAYGROUNDS  IN  THE  SOUTHLAND 
From  the  Virginia  capes  to    the  Gulf    lagoons  of  Texas  extend 

winter  playgrounds  in  infinite  variety.     Every  range  of  climate 
is  available  from  temperate  to  sub-tropical  and  tropical.    Everj 

location  is  provided  from  seashore  to  mountain,  lake  or  river. 
To  these  regions  there  is  a  great  migration  from  colder' parts  of 

our  country  each  winter  of  those  seeking  comfort,  recreation  and 


health.  So  ample  are  the  facilities  for  realizing  these  ends  that 
many  families  are  building  winter  homes  in  the  Southern  and 
Southwestern  States. 

The  migration  from  Eastern  cities  to  the  South  flows  through 
three  great  rail  arteries  and  connecting  lines — the  Southern 
Railway,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  Through 
trains  are  operated  by  each  of  these  roads  from  New  York  to 
Washington  over  the  Pennsylvania  system. 

From  the  Middle  West  the  important  routes  to  Southern 
resorts  are  the  Illinois  Central,  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois, 
Louisville  and  Nashville,!  Southern  Railway,  Queen  and  Crescent, 
and  its  connections,  the  Big  Four  and  Pennsylvania  Lines. 

Excellent  coastwise  steamship  service,  described  elsewhere,  is 
available  to  or  from  the  Southland. 

It  is  a  territory  so  vast,  with  resorts  so  numerous,  that  only 
the  briefest  survey  can  be  presented  here.  Traveling  southward, 
we  meet  a  series  of  distinctive  resort  groups,  including  the  high 
altitude  regions  in  the  southern  Alleghanies,  the  Long  Leaf  Pine 
districts,  the  seaboard  cities,  and  the  Gulf  coast.  Florida  is 
considered  separately  in  another  part  of  these  articles. 

A  stop-over  at  Washington  en  route  will  reward  the  southbound 
tourist.  The  nation's  Capital  is  fairly  crowded  with  points  of 
interest  to  every  American,  and  there  are  equally  impressive 
scenes  nearby,  such  as  Arlington  National  Cemetery  and  Mount 
Vernon,  Washington's  home  on  the  Potomac.  From  the  moment 
the  visitor  emerges  from  the  magnificent  Union  Station  the  city, 
with  its  stately  Government  buildings  and  their  interior  executive 
machinery,  claims  his  attention.  The  rail  routes  from  the  North 
are  the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  systems. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Alleghanies  is  the  mineral  spring  region  of 
the  Virginias,  notable  among  numerous  resorts  being  Virginia 
Hot  Springs  with  its  famous  thermal  baths  and  hydro-therapeutic 
facilities,  and  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  of  West  Virginia. 
"Old  White,"  as  the  latter  was  affectionately  known  by  a  past 
generation,  was  popular  in  the  days  when  railways  had  not 
penetrated  these  green  valleys.  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Van 
Buren  were  among  distinguished  visitors.  In  our  own  day  these 
resorts  are  among  our  most  fashionable  playgrounds.  Fox  trots 
have  replaced  the  hops  of  crinoline  days;  the  motor  has  sup- 
planted the  carriage;  golf  provides  a  modern  recreation;  stately 
hotels  stand  near  the  sites  occupied  by  taverns  a  century  ago, 
and  the  outside  world  is  closely  linked  by  Pullmans  over  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  system. 

Continuing  southward  we  come  to  another  famous  mountain 
playground  designated  "The  Land  of  the  Sky,"  of  which  select 
Asheville,  North  Carolina,  is  the  center.  With  its  high  altitude, 
averaging  :?,()()()  feet,  the  winter  climate  here  is  distinguished  by 
bracing  and  tonic  qualities,  which  delight  those  who  go  in  for  the 
favorite  pastimes — golfing,  mountain-climbing  and  horseback 
riding.  "The  Land  of  the  Sky"  is  reached  by  the  Southern 
Railway  system,  as  are  also  Aiken  and  Augusta,  among  the 

South's   more   fashionable  resorts. 

Nearer  the  coast  in  the  Carol  inas  is  the  Long  Leaf  Pine  region, 
made  famous  by  t  hat  Mecca  of  t he  winter  golfer,  Pinehursl .  and 

its  neighbor.  Southern  Pines.  All  winter  the  disciples  of  Colonel 
Bogey  (lock  thither.  Indeed,  Pinehurst  proudly  boasts  four 
championship  courses,  while  Southern  Pines  is  supplied  with  ex- 
cellent links.     The  Seaboard  Air  bine  is  the  direct   route  to  those 

golf  headquarters. 

Along  the  coastline  of  the  middle  South  are  cities  which  have 
much  charm  for  the  winter  tourist,  of  which  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  with  its  colonial  atmosphere,  its  historical  points 
of   interest,   including  Fort  Sumter,  its  ancient  churches,  its  Islo 
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Carnj  the  Jenkins  Diamond 
Mark  into  ttour  home 


"t^QUIP  your  radiators  with  identi- 
-■— '  fled  valves  that  bear  the  symbol 
of  assured  satisfaction — Jenkins  "Dia- 
mond Mark"  Valves.  Provide  for 
yourself  in  your  own  home  the  same 
dependable  and  lasting  service  that 
Jenkins  Valves  give  in  thousands  of 
places — power  plants,  factories,  office 
buildings,  hotels,  residences,  in  fact, 
everywhere  that  safety,  convenience, 
and  economy  are  planned  and  secured. 

A  heating  system,  no  matter  how 
good,  can  be  no  better  than  its  valves — 
trouble  is  frequently  traceable  to  cheap, 
light-weight  valves.  So  supply  your 
steam  or  hot  water  system  with  Jenkins 
heavy,  strong,  substantial  valves. 
Valves  that  open  easily,  close  tightly, 
do  not  leak,  and  thus  facilitate  proper 
heat  control.  Enjoy  the  comforts  they 
assure:  the  luxury  of  dressing  in  a  warm 
room  on  winter  mornings;  and  coziness 
throughout  the  house  at  all  times. 

Good,  heavy  valves  are  of  equal  im- 


portance to  the  proper  functioning  of 
your  plumbing.  Throughout  your 
home  permit  your  architect  to  specify 
and  your  contractor  to  install  genuine 
Jenkins  "Diamond  Mark"  Valves — a 
recognized  standard  for  over  57  years. 

Jenkins  Valves  are  made  for  all  do- 
mestic and  industrial  purposes — guar- 
anteed for  the  maximum  service,  not 
merely  the  average.  At  supply  houses 
everywhere. 

For  engineers,  architects,  plumbers, 
steamfitters,  executives,  and  others, 
data  on  Jenkins  Valves  for  any  pur- 
pose. For  home  owners,  interesting 
plumbing  and  heating  booklets. 

JENKINS  BROS. 

80  White  Street New  York 

524  Atlantic  Avenue       ....  Boston 

133  No.  Seventh  Street  .         .         .  Philadelphia 

646  Washington  Boulevard   .        .        .  Chicago 

JENKINS  BROS.,  LIMITED 
Montreal,  Canada.  London,  England 

FACTORIES: 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Elizabeth.  N.J. 

Montreal.  Canada 
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leads  thfoutfi  the  Southwest 
enchantecTiand  ^  a  *e/fibn 
of  tbmantic  history  <[nd 
scenic  sufpitfses  — •  r*  ** 
choice  of  foiuf  daily  t*<%ins 

"  THE  CALIFORNIA  LIMIT- 
ED. Very  best  for  best  travelers. 
You  will  like  the  FRED  HARVEY 
dining-car  service,  and  the  through 
Pullman  via  GRAND  CANYON. 
You  will  like  the  Petrified  Forest  and 
Indian  pueblos. 

The  Missionary  also  has  Pullman 
for  the  Canyon.  The  Navajo,  Scout 
and  Missionary  carry  tourist  as  well 
as  standard  sleepers.  They  provide 
Fred  Harvey  dining-room  service  at 
artistic  station  hotels. 

ASK  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDEKS 

"To  California  the  Santa  Fe  Way." 

"California     Picture    Book." 

"Grand    Canyon     Outinjrs,"     and 

"Off  the  Beaten  Path." 

W.  J.  BLACK 

Pass.  Traffic   Mgr 

A..  T.  &  S.  F 

Ry.  System^ 

1125  Railway  Exchange 

Chicago 


WINTER  TRAVEL 

Continued 


of  Palms,  with  broad  beaches  and  magnolia 
gardens,  and  its  country  club  and  Belvi- 
dere  Links,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive. 
Savannah,  Georgia,  with  its  superb  parks, 
shaded  streets,  excellent  motoring  roads, 
eigh teen-hole  golf  course,  modern  hotels 
and  places  of  unusual  historic  interest,  is 
another.  Both  cities  are  on  the  rail  lines 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Seaboard  Air 
Line  and'  Southern  Railway.  Each  city 
also  has  direct  steamer  connections  with 
New  York.  Clyde  Line  steamships  operat- 
ing between  New  York  and  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  call  at  Charleston  en  route.  This 
winter  the  Savannah  Line  resumes  full 
pre-war  service  between  New  York  and 
Savannah  and  Boston  and  Savannah. 
Among  Southern  ports  reached  by  various 
divisions  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners 
Transportation  Company's  vessels  are 
Norfolk,  Baltimore,  Savannah  and  Jack- 
sonville. 

The  Gulf  Coast  of  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas  is  a 
winter  resort  region  gaining  rapidly  in 
favor  and  destined  soon  to  become  the 
great  American  Riviera.  The  Mississippi 
River  is  a  natural  division  between  two 
Gulf  Coast  regions;  the  first  extending 
between  Tampa,  Pensacola,  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans;  the  second  between  New 
Orleans  and  the  long  chain  of  Texas  water- 
front places. 

From  Pensacola  to  New  Orleans  the 
coast  is  paralleled  with  a  series  of  islands, 
the  shore  continuously  indented  with 
dec])  bays  and  innumerable  estuaries. 
There  are  many  miles  of  smooth  shell  roads, 
shaded  by  huge  magnolias  and  live  oaks, 
draped  with  Spanish  moss.  Back  from  the 
sandy  beaches  stand  forests  of  pine,  com- 
bining with  the  salt  air  to  contribute 
health-giving  qualities  to  the  warm,  genial 
climate.  The  Gulf  abounds  in  gamey  fish, 
including  the  tarpon,  and  here  are  waters 
most  tempting  to  yachtsmen.  In  this 
back  country  there  is  excellent  hunting. 
Tampa,  Pensacola  and  Mobile,  situated  on 
broad  bays,  are  delightful  cities  for  a  winter 
visit.  West  of  Mobile  stretch  a  long  series 
of  resorts  including  Pascagoula,  Ocean 
Springs,  Biloxi  (settled  by  the  French  two 
centuries  ago),  Mississippi  City,  Gulf  port. 
Long  Beach,  Pass  Christian  and  Bay  St. 
Louis,  near  New  Orleans.  Tampa  is  on  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  and  Atlantic  Coast 
Line;  Mobile  on  the  Southern  Railway 
and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville;  while  the 
resorts  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans 
are  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  System. 

Few  cit  ies  on  the  continent  have  a  greater 
variety  of  fascinations  than  New  Orleans. 
Here  within  one  municipality  the  visitor 
finds  two  distinct  cities — the  "old  town," 
"Vicux  Carre"  of  Ili«'  Creole,  a  continental 
city  with  French-Spanish  architecture  and 
buildings  exceeding  the  two-century  mark, 
and  just  across  the  canal  the  "new  city" 
of  skyscrapers,  distinctively  American 
to  the  core.  About  Hie  French  Quarter 
cluster  tradition  and  romance,  dating  back 
to  tlie  days  when  France  or  Spain  ruled 
the    city.       Here    the    sightseer    may    still 

enter  the  Cabildo,  which  in  170")  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  French  Colony  of 
Louisiana,    the   anoienl    Cathedral   of  St. 

Louis,  built  in  17;i7,  and  the  "Haunted 
House"  on  Royal  Street,  once  Hie  residence 
Of  Lafayette,  Marshal  Nov  and  Louis 
Phillippe.  Here  one  may  wander  down  to 
the  levee  where  great  ocean  steamships 
and  Mississippi  "stem  wheelers"  are 
strangely   commingled,   and   see    in   action 


the  open-air  French  market.  And  of  course 
no  one  ever  visits  the  old  town  without 
dining  at  one  or  more  of  the  quaint  cafes 
where  Creole  dishes,  superlatively  prepared, 
are  served.  In  the  "new  city"  there  is 
much  to  see,  too — the  brilliant  shops, 
miles  of  handsome  residential  streets,  parks, 
and  imposing  public  buildings. 

Direct  steamship  service  from  New  York 
to  New  Orleans  is  provided  by  weekly  sail- 
ings of  the  Southern  Pacific  Atlantic  Steam- 
ship Lines,  connecting  at  New  Orleans 
with  the  "Sunset  Route"  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  rail  lines  for  California.  New  Or- 
leans is  one  of  the  important  northern 
ports  of  the  United  Fruit  Company's  fleet. 
It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Southern 
Pacific's  "Sunset  Route,"  heretofore  men- 
tioned, while  among  the  other  rail  lines 
entering  the  city  are  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Southern  Railway,  Texas  and 
Pacific,  Illinois  Central  and  Gulf  Coast 
Lines. 

The  western  Gulf  Coast  has  the  unusual 
characteristic  of  facing  for  hundreds  of 
miles  a  series  of  lagoons  and  it,  too,  is 
indented  with  numerous  rivers  and  bays. 
On  the  largest  of  these  bays  stands  Gal- 
veston, the  shipping  metropolis  of  Texas 
and  one  of  the  most  important  deep-water 
ports  of  the  country.  The  city  faces  an 
imposing  harbor  and  is  protected  from  its 
waters  by  an  immense  sea-wall.  Exten- 
sive shipping  interests  include  lines  to 
domestic  and  foreign  ports.  Galveston  is 
an  attractive  city  for  the  winter  tourist, 
its  climate  being  delightful  and  its  hotels 
famous.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Mallory 
Line  ships  with  semi-weekly  sailings  to  and 
from  New  York.  Five  rail  lines  enter  the 
city,  including  a  division  of  the  Southern 
Pacific;  Gulf  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe;  In- 
ternational and  Great  Northern;  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas;  Galveston,  Houston 
and  Henderson. 

Famous  among  the  resorts  in  this  region 
are  Corpus  Christi  and  neighboring  water- 
side playgrounds,  including  Rockport, 
Ingleside,  Port  Aransas,  Portland,  Flour 
Bluff  and  Boerne.  Rail  access  is  by  the 
San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass  System 
from  Houston,  Waco,  and  San  Antonio. 

AMERICAN  RE-DISCOVERY  OF 
FLORIDA 

Altho  the  Spaniards  discovered  Florida 
hundreds  of  years  ago  and  it  has  been  held 
at  various  times  by  Spain,  Great  Britain, 
and  France,  between  1559  and  1861,  its 
rediscovery  as  the  Land  of  the  Fountain  cf 
Youth  goes  back  to  comparatively  recent 
years.  Further,  more  Americans  and  visi- 
tors from  foreign  lands  keep  on  discovering 
its  salubrious  charm  month  after  month, 
for  Florida  has  come  to  possess  a  strong 
appeal  as  a  summer  as  well  as  a  winter 
resort.  But  it  is  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  especially  that  the  great  trend  of 
travel  turns  to  the  peninsula.  Here 
Americans  are  learning  the  secret  of  long 
life  and  comfort,  as  they  have  previously 
mastered  the  problem  of  hard  work  and 
success.  Each  autumn  the  seasonal  visitors 
■'pom-  over  the  borders  of  the  State  like  an 
invading  army"  we  read  in  the  Florida 
Tourist  (Tallahassee),  a  quarterly  issued  by 
the    Florida    Department  of  Agriculture, 

w Inch  proceeds: 

'Florida  has  all  types  of  hotels,  from  the  most 
palatial,  elaborately  furnished,  with  giant  domes 
looming  againsl  the  cloud-decked  i>iue  in  barbaric 
splendor,  to  the  simplest  hostelry  There  are 
winter  homes,  from  magnlflcenl  villas  to  humble 
bungalows.  Lack  of  accommodations  to  meel  the 
iniin\  of  visitors  has  led  many  to  own  or  rent 

winter   homes.       Many    tourist's   parks    have    l>een 

provided  for  those  who  prefer  outdoor  life  to  hotel 

aeeommodations.     The  State  is  penetrated  by  the 


great  trunk  automobile  roads,  or  has  connection 
with  them;  The  Dixie  Highway  from  Chicago, 
the  Miami-Quebec  Highway  along  the  East 
Coast,  and  the  old  Spanish  Trail  along  the  Gulf 
to  Texas,  connecting  with  the  Jackson  Highway, 
Santa  Fe  Trail,  and  the  Apache  Trail,  to  the 
Pacific." 

Geographically,  the  main  resort  sections 
of  Florida  are  divided  into  the  East  Coast, 
the  Inter-Lake  Regions,  and  the  West 
Coast  Centers,  along  indentations  of  the 
Gulf,  and  we  read  further: 

"Bordering  the  Atlantic  is  a  chain  of  world- 
famous  resorts:  Beginning  with  Fernandina.  the 
shipping  port  of  phosphate,  and  with  a  shrimp 
industry  of  more  than  SI, 000, 000  annually,  thence 
to  Jacksonville,  the  gateway  of  the  State  from  the 
North,  we  go  to  historic  old  St.  Augustine,  with 
hotels  and  churches,  rivaling  the  populous  resorts 
of  the  Old  W  orld.  Ormond  of  golf  fame  and  winter 
home  of  the  richest  man  in  the  world;  Daytona, 
with  its  magnificent  beach;  Palm  Beach,  glittering 
with  wealth  and  fashion;  Miami,  the  dream  city 
of  magic  and  paradise  of  yachtsmen;  Long  Key 
Camp,  rendezvous  of  fishermen,  the  over-sea 
viaduct  to  Key  West,  looking  out  towards  the 
West  Indies. 

"On  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior,  sur- 
rounded by  tropical  verdure,  citrus  groves  and 
pleasure  parks,  we  have  the  upland  attractions  ■ 
for  the  sojourner.  Beautiful  Orlando,  Palatka, 
Sanford,  Ocala,  with  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
springs  in  the  world;  Lakeland,  wreathed  by  clear 
lakes,  fringed  with  groves;  east  and  south  from 
thence  is  a  region  flecked  with  dimples  rivaling 
Monaco's  enchanting  landscape,  coaxing  hunters 
for  heart 's-ease  away  from  blizzards  and  frosts  of 
Northern  climes.  Gainesville,  the  University 
City;  Brooksville,  the  city  among  the  hills; 
Lake  City,  Live  Oak,  Tallahassee,  the  'Hill  City' 
of  Florida,  the  capital  of  the  State  and  the  home 
of  the  Florida  State  College  for  Women ;  Quincy, 
the  'tobacco  city';  historic  Marianna,  situated  in 
one  of  the  best  agricultural  sections  of  the  South; 
DeFuniak  Springs  of  Chautauqua  fame;  Milton, 
and  many  other  splendid  and  progressive  cities 
and  towns. 

"On  the  West  Coast  there  are:  Fort  Myers  .  .  . 
St.  Petersburg,  the  'sunshine  city  of  the  Pinellas 
Peninsula,'  bathed  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf; 
Tampa,  city  of  aristocratic  hotels,  beautiful  parks 
and  driveways;  Bradentown,  Sarasota,  Cedar  Key, 
Apalachicola,  famed  for  oysters,  shrimp  and  fish; 
beautiful  St.  Andrews,  and  Pensacola,  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  the  United  States  and  the  best 
harbor  south  of  Newport  News,  exporting  lumber, 
cotton,  coal  and  iron,  to  the  value  of  many 
millions  of  dollars." 

Turning  to  the  East  Coast  of  Florida,  in 
addition  to  the  places  enumerated  above,  we 
find  ourselves  at  Palm  Beach,  that  has  in 
late  years  acquired  the  world-wide  fame 
enjoyed  by  resorts  of  the  French  and  Italian 
Riviera.  This  comparison  taken  from  the 
Old  World,  immediately  suggests  another 
from  the  New,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
Miami,  a  summer  and  winter  resort  that  is 
also  a  city  that  as  Miamians  say,  has  "come 
to  stay  and  to  grow — but  chiefly  to  grow." 
The  amount  of  hustle  and  team-work  put 
into  the  development  of  Miami  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  best  efforts  of  American  boomers 
in  the  earlier  days  of  certain  mid-West 
cities.  In  Miami  they  boast  of  a  440  per 
cent,  population  gain  in  ten  years,  and  as 
The  Miamian  confidently  predicts,  they  arc 
working  for  a  population  of  100,000  inhab- 
itants by  1925,  and  this  official  organ  of  the 
Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce  informs  us 
also  that- 

"Miami  occupies  a  unique  position  to-day 
among  American  cities,  from  the  fact  that  upon 
July  12.  the  people  elected  the  presidents  of  five 
banks  to  the  five  city  commissionerships  under  the 
new  charter.  So  far  as  known,  this  is  the  first 
time  in  political  history,  that  a  commission  com- 
posed entirely  of  bankers  has  ever  been  in  complete 
control  of  a  city  administration.  .  .  . 

"One  of  the  first  acts  of  Ihe  new  commission, 
showing  the  spirit  with  which  they  had  accepted 
the  work  entrusted  to  them,  was  to  vote  them- 
selves a  salary  of  one  dollar  per  year  each." 
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ARIS—nom  glorieux— synonymous 
with  beauty,  charm  and  V elegance — the 
city  of  a  thousand  wonders  is  truly  typi^ 
fied  by  the  giant  French  liner,  the  S.  S. 
"Paris."  Its  salons  magnifiques,  its  com' 
modious  cabins,  broad  stairways  and 
tasteful  decorations  combine  to  make  it 
a  Parisian  palace  afloat.  The  traveler 
will  particularly  enjoy  its  cuisine  re 
nomrnee,  as  well  as  the  manifold  forms  of 
entertainment  including  the  celebrated 
orchestra,  and  the  guignol — the  unique 
Punch  and  Judy  show. 


Write  for  our  interesting  booklet  D 

also  descriptive  literature  regarding 

fascinating  French   Line  auto  tours 

in  Morocco  and  Algeria 

C9rmeh  Qne 


COMPAGNIE     GENERALE    TRANSATLANTIQUE 

19      STATE      ST.   NEW  YORK 
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Third  Annual  Tour 

OF  THE 

American  Express 

Travel  Department 

TO 

South  America 

visiting 

Cuba — Panama 

Peru— Chili 

Across  the  Andes 

Argentine — Uruguay 

Brazil 

Sails  fromNewYork 

FEBRUARY  11th 
64  Days 

Sailing,  S.  S.  EBRO  (Pacific  Line) 

Returning,  S.  S.  AMERICAN 
LEGION  (Munson  Line) 


Both  boats  of  the  latest  and  most  approved 
type  for  cruising  in  Southern  waters.  Every 
luxury  for  personal  comfort  and  conve- 
nience. Excellent  orchestra, concerts,  dances. 
Frequent  stops  afford  ampletimefordelight- 
fulshore  excursions.  Experienced  tour  man- 
agers, speaking  the  several  languages,  fam- 
iliar with  every  detail.  Unstinted  praise  of 
all  who  sailed  on  our  two  previous  cruises 
assures  the  success,  delights  and  pleasure* 
of  the  present  tour. 


Reservations  rapidly  filling 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  AT  ONCE 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVEL  DEPT. 

65  Broadway,  New  York 


WINTER   TRAVEL 

Continued 


The  principal  rail  gateways  to  Florida  are 
Jacksonville  on  the  northeast,  Tallahassee  on  the 
north.  Pensacola  on  the  northwest.  All  the  great 
rail  arteries  or  their  connections  from  northern 
and  western  States,  including  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Lino;  Seaboard  Air  Line;  Southern  Railway; 
Pennsylvania  System;  the  Big  Four;  Michigan 
Central;  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad; 
Illinois  Central;  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco. 
etc.,  contribute  to  the  Florida  traffic  through  the 
Jacksonville  gateway.  Jacksonville  is  also  the 
Southern  terminus  for  the  Clyde  Line  and  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation 
Company.  The  rail  system  serving  East  Coast 
resorts  from  Jacksonville  southward,  including  St. 
Augustine,  Ormond,  Palm  Beach  and  Miami  is 
the  Florida  East  Coast  to  the  southern  tip  of  the 
State,  thence  crossing  the  ocean  and  Coral  Keys  to 
Key  West,  where  connections  are  made  with 
steamer  for  Havana.  Tho  central,  western  and 
northern  resorts  are  served  by  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Southern  Railway,  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railways  and  their  connections. 

BERMUDA,  ISLES   OF  SUNSHINE    AND 
FLOWERS 

A  conversation  recently  overheard  on  a 
returning  ship  from  Bermuda  is  eloquent  of 
the  charm  of  the  place.  One  woman  pas- 
senger exprest  her  regret  at  leaving — 
she  had  been  there  only  ten  days.  "Oh," 
replied  the  other,  "it  would  be  just  as  bad 
later  on.  I've  been  there  a  month  and  it 
breaks  my  heart  to  come  away." 

As  the  steamer  nears  the  islands  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  out  from  New 
York,  the  picture  that  greets  the  eye  more 
resembles  an  exquisite  marine  painting, 
whose  source  is  imagination  rather  than 
reality.  The  sea  takes  on  every  shade  of 
turquoise  blue  imaginable,  varying  with 
the  depth  of  the  coral  reefs  below  the  sur- 
face. Every  day  these  colors  seem  more 
and  more  beautiful,  changing  with  the 
position  of  the  sun  and  the  "condition  of 
sky.  Resting  in  these  colorful  waters  are 
the  low  hills  of  pure  white  limestone, 
dotted  with  green  cedars,  against  which 
nestle  houses  of  pink  and  white. 

Ashore  one  enters  a  land  of  sunshine 
and  flowers,  with  a  winter  temperature 
averaging  70°. 

The  quaint  town  of  St.  George's  is  to 
some  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque 
spot  in  Bermuda.  This  is  the  oldest 
English  settlement  now  existing  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

About  sixteen  miles  from  St.  George's  is 
the  city  of  Hamilton,  the  largest  town  in 
Bermuda.  This  is  now  the  capital,  and 
here  are  the  government  buildings,  some  of 
the  largest  hotels  on  the  island,  and  fine 
residences. 

Among  some  of  the  other  points  of  in- 
terest in  Bermuda  which  tourists  should 
not  miss  are  the  Crystal  Cave,  with  its 
thousands  of  crystal  stalactites;  the  Sea 
Gardens  near  Hamilton,  fairy  submarine 
forests  with  trees,  plants,  coral  roses, 
branch  coral,  and  brainstones. 

The  chief  ocean  gateways  are  St.  George's  and 
Hamilton.  Tho  St.  George's  passengers  land  by 
tender,  the  ship  continuing  along  the  north  shore 
of  Bermuda,  thence  through  the  McDundonald 

and  tlie,  Two-Rock  Channel  into  Hamilton  Harbor. 

Steamship  service  between  New  York  and 
Bermuda  this  winter  will  bo  the  best  offered  in 
many  yean,  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany will  inaugurate  in  January  weekly  sailings 
by  its  twin-screw  17,500-ton  cruising  steamship 
Ara(/uai/ri. 

The  Purhees  Itermuda  Lino,  operating  their  new 

steamer  Fort  tit.  Gcoryc,  also  Steamer  Fort 
Hamilton,  "Will  also  provide  sailings  at  seven-day 
intervals  throughout  tho  winter. 


VOYAGING  OVER  THE  SPANISH  MAIN 

To  sail  over  tropical  seas  and  to  visit 
lands  over  which  hover  legends  of  ex- 
plorers, buccaneers,  and  marooners,  are 
pleasures  of  cruises  to  the  West  Indies  and 
beyond.  Here  groped  their  way  over  un- 
known seas  Columbus,  Balboa,  Ponce  de 
Leon.  Here  lurked  under  their  "Jolly 
Rogers"  Captain  Kidd,  Sir  Henry  Morgan, 
Edward  Leach,  "Blackbeard."  The  gal- 
leons have  sailed  away  forever,  but  they 
have  left  in  and  about  the  Caribbean 
treasures  of  romance  and  tradition.  For 
the  tourist  of  to-day,  the  West  Indies  pro- 
vide dt^lightfully  mild  winter  voyages,  com- 
bined with  visits  to  unusual  scenes  ashore. 

AT  NASSAU  IN  THE  BAHAMAS 

Lying  off  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  about 
the  same  latitude  as  southern  Florida,  the 
Bahamas,  since  1629  a  British  possession, 
include  a  labyrinth  of  some  three  thousand 
islands,  islets,  coral  keys  and  reefs.  The 
capital  and  chief  seaport  of  the  group  is 
Nassau,  on  the  island  of  New  Providence. 
This  city  is  also  the  tourist  headquarters. 
Its  popularity  with  American  and  European 
winter  travelers  has  been  long  established. 
With  an  average  winter  temperature  of  72° 
and  fanned  almost  continually  by  the  trade 
winds,  the  climate  is  delightful.  At 
Nassau  you  may  play  golf  on  a  nine-hole 
course  within  sound  of  the  surf,  and  con- 
taining within  its  limits  forts  centuries  old. 
There  are  numerous  tennis  courts,  shaded 
by  palms,  still-water  and  surf  bathing, 
yachting,  fishing,  and  interesting  drives. 

Steamship  service  between  New  York  and 
Nassau  is  provided  by  frequent  sailings  of  Ward 
Line  steamships,  and  weekly  by  the  Munson  Line. 
Nassau  and  Miami,  Florida,  are  connected  by  the 
Peninsular  and  Occidental  Steamship  Line. 

VISITING     THE     CUBAN    CAPITAL, 
AND  BEYOND 

When  the  steamship  passes  the  grim  walls 
of  Morro  Castle  and  glides  into  the  busy 
waters  of  Havana  Harbor,  the  winter 
tourist  enters  upon  scenes  characteristi- 
cally foreign.  To  the  American  visitor 
Havana  has  a  charm  of  both  ancient  and 
modern  origin.  Here  one  may  "view  re- 
mains of  the  Spanish  dynasty  with  their 
tragic  memories,  and  here  enjoy  the  brilliant 
life  of  the  present-day  Republic's  capital 
city. 

But  Cuba's  attractions  are  not  con- 
fined to  Havana  or  its  immediate  environs. 
There  are  many  attractive  trips,  both 
short  and  long,  into  a  region  which  im- 
prest Columbus  as  "the  most  beautiful 
land  eyes  have  ever  beheld." 

The  chief  railway  systems  of  the  Republic  are 
the  United  Railways  of  Havana,  the  Western 
Railway  of  Havana,  and  tho  Cuba  Railroad. 
Steamship  service  between  Havana  and  New 
York  is  performed  by  Ward  Line,  United  Fruit 
Line,  and  various  special  cruise  steamers.  Daily 
sailings  between  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  Havana  are 
made  by  the  Peninsular  and  Occidental  Lino  in 
connection  with  its  Port  Tampa-Key  West 
division.  Direct  service  between  New  York  and 
Eastern  Cuban  ports  is  afforded  by  tho  Munson 
Steamship  Line. 

SIGHTSEEING  IN  JAMAICA 

On  the  West  Indian  cruise  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  is  a  favorite  port  of  call  with  win- 
tor  travelers.  This  island,  a  British  pos- 
session, mountain-crowned,  bordered  by 
sapphire  harbors,  intersected  with  superb 
motor  roads,  and  providing  every  form  of 
outdoor  recreation,  is  a  tropical  fairyland. 
Visits  to  ancient  "Spanish  Town,"  the 
old-time  capital;  to  tho  world-famous 
botanical  gardens;  tho  river  ami  mountain 
scenic  attractions;  to  Blue  Hole,  a  pirate 
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rendezvous  of  past  centuries,  provide 
interest.  Kingston,  Jamaica,  is  a  port  of 
call  on  West  Indies  cruises  described  else- 
where. 

WHAT  TO  SEE  IN  PORTO  RICO 

Porto  Rico  has  been  famed  for  its  attrac- 
tions since  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  so  imprest 
with  its  beauty,  founded  the  present  city 
of  Ponce  in  1508.  In  few  other  places  may 
we  see  the  old  and  the  new  in  such  vivid 
contrast  as  in  San  Juan,  the  principal  port, 
in  Ponce,  and  other  towns  of  the  island. 

Among  the  points  of  interest  are  these 
scenic  drives — Coamo  Mineral  Springs, 
sugar  plantations,  historic  fortresses,  and 
other  buildings,  etc.  All  forms  of  out- 
door sports  are  available. 

Between  New  York  and  Porto  Rican  ports 
steam  the  vessels  of  the  New  York  and  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Company,  offering  attractive  sixteen- 
day  tours. 

UNDER   THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES 
AT  CHARLOTTE  AMALIE 

Of  increasing  interest  to  Americans,  now 
that  the  archipelago  is  a  United  States 
possession,  are  the  Virgin  Islands — St. 
Thomas,  St.  John,  St.  Croix.  Charlotte 
Amalie,  St.  Thomas,  is  the  chief  port  in 
picturesque  mountain  and  harbor  setting. 
Legends  of  the  buccaneers  of  old  who 
brought  their  gold  to  these  islands  abound. 
Beyond,  on  the  course  of  ships  bound  to 
and  from  South  America,  are  the  Barbados, 
"Little  England,"  with  many  points  of 
interest  to  the  tourist.  Charlotte  Amalie, 
St.  Thomas,  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
are  ports  of  call  on  West  Indian  cruises 
described  elsewhere. 

EXPLORING   THE    CARIBBEAN 
COAST   COUNTRIES 

Sailing  southward  from  the  West 
Indies,  steamship  lines  extend  across  the 
Caribbean  Sea  to  lands  rich  in  interest. 
In  Central  America  there  are  Honduras, 
Guatemala  and  Salvador,  which  were 
consolidated  last  October  into  a  new 
republic — the  Central  American  Feder- 
ation. Visitors  to  Honduras  and  Guatemala 
should  see  the  Maya  ruins,  among  the  most 
extensive  remains  of  a  prehistoric  race  in 
existence.  Temples,  monoliths,  columns, 
with  inscriptions  in  an  unknown  language, 
offer  a  fascinating  spectacle.  Costa  Rica 
is  noted  for  its  impressive  scenery,  and 
tourists  should  visit  San  Jose,  the  capital, 
reached  from  Port  Limon  after  a  rail 
climb  of  3,816  feet  over  the  wildest  scenery. 
On  the  northern  coast  of  Colombia  are 
Cartagena,  Spain's  treasure  city,  until 
captured  by  Sir  Francis  Drake;  Puerto 
Colombia,  seaport  for  the  interesting  city 
of  Barranquilla,  twenty  miles  inland  on 
the  Magdalena  River,  and  Santa  Malta, 
founded  in  1525. 

PANAMA,   WORLD'S  ENGINEERING 
MARVEL 

Panama,  marine  junction  of  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  shipping,  is  the  goal  of  an  ever- 
increasing  tide  of  winter  tourists.  The 
government-owned  and  operated  Hotel 
Washington  at  Cristobal,  the  Caribbean 
entrance,  affords  all  the  attractions  of  a 
tirst-class  resort  hostelry.  From  this 
point  the  great  engineering  features  of  the 
(anal  may  be  visited  and  side  trips  made 
to  other  points  of  interest.  These  and 
other  near-by  ports  arc  included  in  the  itin- 
eraries of  various  West   Indies  cruise*. 

Cruises  to  the  West  Indies  by  the  United 
Fruit  Company's  fleet  include  the  following  sail- 
ings from  American  ports: 

23-day  cruise  from  New  York  to  Havana,  Cuba; 


In  its  2o&^ear 


Rock 
Island 


olden  ukfe 
Limited 

From  Chicago 

Eueru  dau  at  6:30  p.m. 

Direct  to 

Los  Anqeles,  San  Dieqo 

and  Santa  Barbara 

Straightaway  over  the  El  Paso  short  line, 
with  mild  weather  meeting  uou  half  wau,. 
Lou?  altitude  the  entire  journey,. 

A  fast,  steel  train  — onlvj  68^  hours 
Chicago  to  Los  Angeles.  Shortest  in 
miles  and  time  to  San  Diego,  through 
Imperial  Ualleu,  and  the  inspiring  sceneru, 
of  Carriso  Qorge. 

Rock  Island 
Lines 

tn  connection  urith  El  Paso  &  South" 
western  and  Southern  Pacific 

Drawing -room  compartment  sleepers 
to  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara  and  San 
Diego,  with  through  connecting  sleepers 
from  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
Observation  car,  famous  Qolden  State 
dining  car  meals  and  every  travel  luxury. 

Round  trip  tourist  rates.  A  choice  of 
routes  in  either  direction,  including  San 
Diego  without  extra  charge. 

Comfort  and  Courtesy  are  Tjour  fellow 
travelers  on  the  Qolden  State  Limited' 

L^aliforrria 

For  fares,  reservations  and  descriptive  literature,  apply  to  nearest 
Rocfe  Island  representative,  or  address 

L   M.  Allen,  Dice-President  and  Pass.  Traffic  Manager 

Rock  Island  Lines 

Room  No.  718.  La  Salle  Street  Stalion,  Chicago,  UL 
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PANAMA— what  visions  of  adventure,  ancient  and 
modern,  the  name  suggests!  See  Panama  with  its 
reminders  of  the  brave  old  days  of  the  Spanish  Main  and  see  the 
Panama  Canal— this  winter  on  a  Great  White  Fleet  Caribbean 
Cruise.  Twenty-three  days  of  complete  change  and  relaxation 
visiting  Cuba,  Jamaica, Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Colombia, Guatemala 
—depending  on  the  Cruise  selected.  The  newest  and  finest  ves- 
sels sailing  to  the  Caribbean. 

From  New  York  and  New  Orleans.     Only  one  class— first  class. 

Write  for  free,  illustrated   booklet  "Following  the  Conquerors 
through  the  Caribbean." 

Address  Passenger  Department 
UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 
Room  1639,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
General  Offices:   131   State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


On  your 
GREAT  WHITE^  FLEET 

CARIBBEAN  CRUISE 
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I  hi  booklet  tells  a  won- 
derful story.  Sign  the 
coupon  ami  jet  it  free  l>y 
return  mail. 


J^ourtrip  this  winter 

Circled  by  mountain  peaks  and  ocean,  and  wreathed 
in  flowers,  San  Diego,  California,  offers  each  day  new 
out-of-door  recreations. 

You'll  find  on  beach  and  bay,  or  motoring  through 
upland  vistas,  congenial  thousands  who  have  discov- 
ered how  to  live. 

Every  day  builds  happiness  and  energy  for  years  to 
come  at 

Lalirornia 

Through  Pullman  service  is  operated  between  San  Diego 
and  Chicago  over  the  new  San  Diego  and  Arizona  Railway  in 
connection  with  the  Rock  Island  and  Southern  Pacific  "Golden 
State  Limited."  A  delightful  mild  climate  trip  through 
Imperial  Valley  and  magnificent  scenery. 
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SAN  DIEGO-CALIFORNIA  CLUB, 

300  Spreckcls  Building,  San  Diego,  California 
Gentlemen:      I  should  like  to  read  your  fascinating  story  of  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia.     Please  send  me  your  free  booklet. 

Name 


Address 
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Port  Antonio  and  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Cristobal, 
C.  Z.;  Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica;  and  return  via 
Havana. 

23-day  cruise  from  New  York  to  Kingston, 
Jamaica;  Cristobal,  C.  Z.;  Cartagena,  Puerto 
Colombia  and  Santa  Marta,  Colombia;  returning 
to  Cristobal  and  Kingston,  thence  to  New  York. 

16-day  trip  from  New  York  to  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  and  return. 

23-day  cruise  from  Boston  to  Havana,  Cuba; 
Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica;  Cristobal,  C.  Z.;  thence 
returning  to  Boston  via  Port  Limon. 

16-day  cruise  from  New  Orleans  to  Cristobal, 
C.  Z.,  Bocas  del  Toro,  Panama;  Havana,  Cuba; 
thence  to  New  Orleans. 

16-day  cruise  from  New  Orleans  to  Havana, 
Cuba;  Cristobal,  C.  Z.;  Bocas  del  Toro,  Panama; 
thence  to  New  Orleans  via  Cristobal. 

23-day  cruise  from  New  York  to  San  Diego; 
Cuba;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Belize,  British 
Honduras;  Puerto  Barios,  Guatemala;  Pela; 
Puerto  Cortez;  Puerto  Castilla;  returning  via  Pela, 
Kingston  and  San  Diego. 

This  winter  in  January,  February,  and  March, 
the  White  Star  Line  will  operate  its  20,400-ton 
Meganiic  in  a  series  of  attractive  West  Indies 
cruises.  Leaving  New  York,  the  itinerary  will 
include  stops  for  sightseeing  at  Havana,  Cuba; 
Kingston,  Jamaica;  Panama  Canal;  La  Guayra, 
Venezuela;  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad;  Bridgetown, 
Barbados;  Fort  de  France,  Martinique;  Charlotte 
Amalie,  Virgin  Islands;  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico; 
Nassau,  Bahamas;  (January  cruise) ;  and  Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda  (March  cruise). 

Two  special  27-day  West  Indies  cruises  will  be 
made  this  winter  by  Canadian  Pacific  S.  S. 
Empress  of  Britain,  leaving  New  York  January  21 
and  February  21.  The  itineraries  include  calls 
at  Havana,  Cuba;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Colon, 
Panama;  La  Guayra,  Venezuela;  Port  of  Spain 
and  La  Brea,  Trinidad;  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
Fort  de  France  and  St.  Pierre,  Martinique; 
Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas;  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  on  first  cruise;  and 
Hamilton,  Bermuda,  on  second  cruise. 

West  Indies  cruises  are  to  be  made  during 
January,  February  and  March,  by  the  Furness 
Bermuda  Line  S.  S.  Fort  St.  George,  sailing  direct 
to  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands, 
(American) ;  St.  Kitts  and  Antigua,  Dominica, 
(British);  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  (French); 
St.  Lucia,  Barbados  and  Trinidad  (British); 
thence  returning  to  New  YorK. 

From  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  Halifax,  N.  S.,  AY  est 
Indies  cruises  will  be  made  this  winter  by  the 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet,  the  itinerary  including 
Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat, 
Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent, 
Grenada,  Trinidad,  Demerara. 

CRUISES    FROM    THE    ATLANTIC    TO 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Services  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  via  the  Canal  include  those  of  the 
Matson  Line  from  Baltimore,  calling  at 
Havana,  Panama  Canal,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco;  also  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  from  Baltimore,  call- 
ing at  Havana,  Canal  Zone,  La  Libert  ad, 
Salvador,  San  Jose,  Guatemala,  Los 
Angles  and  San  Francisco. 

CHARTERED  STEAMSHIP  CRUISES 

We  have  spoken  of  the  good  service  pro- 
vided by  the  well-equipped  tourist  agencies. 
In  some  eases  I  hese  agencies  ha.\  e  chartered 
Steamships  for  special  cruises. 

The  American  Express  Company  has 
chartered  the  ( !unard  liner  Carmania sailing 
from  New  Fork  February  11  and  calling 
at  the  following  ports; 

Madeira,  Cadi/,  (for  Seville),  Gibraltar, 
Algiers,  Monaco  (for  Nice,  Monte  Carlo), 
Naples      (for      Pompeii  i,      Kiunie,     Venice, 

Phaleron  Bay  (for  Athens),  Tohanak 
Kalessi      (Dardanelles),      Constantinople, 

Haifa      (for      Palestine),      Alexandria      (for 

( !airo),  Naples  (for  ( 'apri,  Sorrento,  Amain, 
Rome),  Gibraltar. 
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The  same  company  has  also  chartered  the 
S.  S.  Ebro  of  the  Pacific  Line,  sailing;  to 
Valparaiso  on  the  wesl  coast  of  South 
America  by  way  of  Havana  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  Members  of  the  party  on  this 
cruise  may  cross  the  continent  to  Buenos 
Aires,  returning  to  X<\v  York  by  the  Mun- 
son  Line  S.  S.  American  Legion.  Another 
cruise  under  the  same  auspices  is  that 
sailing  from  Baltimore  January  7  on 
the  Buckeye  State  of  the  Matson  Line  to 
Hawaii. 

Raymond  &  Whit  com  h  Company  have 
chartered  the  S.  S.  George  Washington  for 
a  cruise  leaving  New  York  February'  14 
and  visiting  the  Azores.  Madeira,  Spain. 
Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Sicily.  Italy.  Athens. 
Constantinople,  Syria,  the  Holy  Land. 
Egypt.  Corfu,  Jugo-Slavia,  Corsica  and 
the  Riviera,  thence  via  Cherbourg  to  New- 
York. 

This  same  company  has  also  chartered 
the  S.  S.  Hawkeye  State  of  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company  for  a  cruise  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Thomas  Cook  and  Son  have  chartered 
the  Caronia  of  the  Cunard  Line  for  a  tour 
leaving  New  York  January  28th  to  Madeira . 
Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Algiers.  Monaco.  Naples. 
Alexandria,  Haifa.  Constantinople,  Athens; 
and  on  the  return,  Naples  and  Gibraltar. 

GETTING    ACQUAINTED     WITH    OUR 
SISTER   CONTINENT 

For  those  who  would  embark  upon  a 
travel  experience  unlike  any  other  on  land 
or  sea  the  call  of  South  America  is  irresisti- 
ble. An  ocean  voyage  crossing  the  Equa- 
tor, scenery  of  surpassing  grandeur,  pic- 
turesque living  races,  awe-inspiring  monu- 
ments of  extinct  races,  superb  cities, 
mighty  commercial  enterprises,  fill  the  cup 
of  travel  adventure  to  overflowing.  If  you 
have  a  taste  for  archeology,  ethnology,  or 
the  wonderful  in  nature;  if  you  simply  go 
for  the  fun  of  seeing  the  unusual  or  to  learn 
at  first  hand  some  of  the  rudiments  of  Latin- 
American  trade  in  the  world's  commercial 
reconstruction,   you   will   be   satisfied. 

If  the  traveler's  time  permits  of  no  further 
exploration,  the  journey  from  New  York  to 
Buenos  Aires,  with  calls  at  Pernambuco. 
Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Santos  and  Monte- 
video on  the  east  coast  will  provide  a  trip 
of  extraordinary  interest.  But  with  three 
or.  better  four,  months,  at  his  disposal  the 
tourist  who  would  obtain  a  more  compre- 
hensive insight  into  South  American  won- 
ders will  take  the  great  circle  trip  through 
the  Panama  Canal,  down  the  west  coast, 
with  visits  ashore  at  Ecuadorian.  Peruvian, 
Bolivian  and  Chilean  points  of  interest, 
crossing  the  Andes  by  the  Trans-Andean 
Railway  to  Buenos  Aires,  and  returning 
home  via  the  east  coast  ports  heretofore 
mentioned. 

On  the  journey  down  the  west  coast  the 
firsl  stop  for  most  visitors  is  Callao,  port 
for  Lima,  City  of  the  Kings,  founded  by 
Francisco  Pizarro  in  1535.  The  magnificent 
cathedral  completed  in  1625.  with  priceless 
historical  treasures;  the  museums  with 
their  rare  collections;  the  ancient  residence 
of  the  viceroys  of  past  generations,  now  the 
Government  Palace;  the  oldest  university  in 
the  Americas;  the  shops  with  their  unusual 
wares;  the  colorful  costumes  of  the  people, 
all  hold  the  visitor's  interest. 

On  the  second  morning  after  having 
Callao  the  steamer  reaches  Mollendo. 
Here  the  tourist  may  disembark  for  the 
remarkable  rail  trip  to  Arequipa,  Cuzco. 
and  La  Paz.  visiting  Titicaca.  the  sacred 
lake  of  the  Incas,  highest  navigable  water 
on  the  earth's  surface. 

Leaving  Mollendo.  the  train  crosses  the 
Desert  of  Islay  and  then  plunges  into  the 


New  Service  to  Nassau 

f*  <pifF^fflB^p   0nly  three  days 

New  York 

to 

Summerland 

WEEKLY  SERVICE  TO 
NASSAU      (BAHAMAS) 

In  three  short  days  you  can  be  back 
to  the  Land  of  Summer  in  the  quaint 
islands  of  historic  seas — golfing,  bath- 
ing, tennis  and  fishing.  Fastest  and 
most  direct  route  to  Antilla,  Nuevitas, 
Bayamo,  Camaguey,  Ciego  de  Avila, 
Bartle,  Santiago,  Manzanillo  and  all 
points   in  Eastern   Cuba. 

Finely   appointed   Express    Passenger 
and  Freight   Steamers: 

MUNARGO  (new)  and  MUNAMAR 
Weekly  during   season  thereafter 


From   New   York 

MUNARGO  -     -     -  -    January  7th 

MUNAMAR  -     -     -  -   January  14th 

MAJNARGO  -     -     -  -    January  21st 

MUNAMAR  ---  -    January  28th 


MUNSON  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

67  Wall  Street,   New  York 


U.  S.  Branch  Offices 
PHILADELPHIA       BALTIMORE       CHICAGO       ST.  LOUIS 


MOBILE       NEW  ORLEANS 


IN  GULFS 
ENCHANTED 

The  West  Indies  Winter  Cruises 
on    the   Splendid   White  Star 
Liner  MEG  ANTIC  to  the  Land 
where  there  is  no  Winter 

The  deep  velvet  of  the  tropic  night; 
brilliant  days ;  the  odorous  salty  breath 
of  the  trade  winds;  old  towns  of  the 
softest  colorings;  vivid  flowers,  sway- 
ing palms ;  the  full-flavored  wine  of  life 
under  the  southern  cross — these  are 
the  things  that  make  the  West  Indies 
cruises  of  the  Megantic  like  dreams 
come  true. 

Add  to  your  travels  in  Gulfs  En- 
chanted the  perfection  of  White  Star 
service,  on  a  great,  steady,  superlatively 
comfortable  ship — having  the  largest 
dimensions  of  any  steamer  sailing  to 
the  West  Indies — and  you  have  found 
the  secret  of  charm  which  attaches  to 
these  perfect  voyages  for  a  winter 
holiday. 

The  cruises  include  fascinating  trips 
ashore,  under  experienced  managers. 


This  beautiful  color  booklet 

and    detailed    information 

sent  free  on  request 


Each  cruise  may  be  taken  up  or  broken 
at  ports  of  call. 

From  New  York,  Jan.  17th,  Feb.  18th, 
March  20th. 

The  itinerary:  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Pan- 
ama Canal,  Venezuela,  Trinidad, 
Barbados,  Martinique,  St.  Thomas, 
Porto  Rico,  Nassau  and  Bermuda. 
Duration  of  each  cruise  approximately 
28  days.  No  passports  required. 
Rates  $300  and  upwards. 


tiWHiTE  Star  Linext 

itDi^niniix.    1,,, ..-..■h    v  Red  Star  U ne 

International     Mercantile      Marine      Company 
Cruise  Dept.,  9  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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BERMUDA 

•'THE   COMFORT  ROUTE" 

By  the  palatial  cruising  steamer 

"ARAGUAYA" 

17,500  Tons  Displacement 

First  Sailing  from  New  York 

JANUARY  4 

Weekly  Sailings  Commencing  January  14 
From  New  York  -  Every  Saturday 
From  Bermuda    -    Every  Tuesday 

r  HE  "ARAGUAYA"  rj  the  largest  steamer  ever  em- 
ployed in  the  Bermuda  trade.    The  same  superior 
service   as   on  the  European  and    South  American 
steamers  will  be  maintained  on  the  Araguaya,  in- 
suring passengers  every  comfort  and  luxury. 
REGULAR  SAILINGS  TO  EUROPE'BY  THE  FAMOUS 
"O"  STEAMERS 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  CO., 

26  Broadway,  N.  Y.     117  W.  Washington  St.,Chicago 
OR  LOCAL  AGENT 


WdIerTruiSE 


TO     THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 

I  to  350  Guests  *\ 

Jan.  28  to  March  30,1922. 

Never  before  has  there  been  offered 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  strange 
lands  and  stranger  peoples  of  the  great 
Sea  of  History  and  Literature  in  such 
luxurious  comfort  of  appointments  and 
service  as  will  be  enjoyed  in  the  com- 
ing Cruise  of  the  Cunarder  Caronia, 

Under  the  exclusive  management  of 

THOS.  COOKtf  SON 

245  Broadway  New  York 


CftNCSS 

HrH.ippy  and 
V         Well  While 
\     Trove  lliriri. 

and  ^\f$ 


it 


'Ctiv« 


Mothersiirs 
Seasick  Remedy 

s,if  uarantred  or 

Money  "''  funded 
Offlclall}  adopted  bjr  Steam- 
I  fin   both   frrsli 

and  fall  water  -endorsed  by 
hlcheat  authorities  and  ufeed 
bj  travelers  the  world  over. 
Com  aine.  morphine, 

opium,  chloral,  coal  tat  prod- 
uct*, "r  lhl:ir  dl 
Boldbi  leading  drngglata.  60o  box  enough 
ff.r  21  aoai  I  '»x  f(,r  ocean  voyi 

THE  ONE  DEPENOABIE  PREVENTATIVE  OF  NAUSEA 

A  copj  of  Mn tin  rhili'-  'l  ravel  Book 

sent  on  reuueil  nrithonf  charge* 

MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  CO.,   Detroit,  Michigan 

k\v,  el  ll»  St.  Bride  sir.  et,  London :  Montroftlj  New  York, 
Parle,  Milan.  M  in 
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Andes,  climbing  up  to  Arequipa  a1  an  alti- 
tude of  7,500  feet. 

From  Arequipa  the  railway  climbs  to  the 
divide  at  an  elevation  of  14, 600  feet,  thence 
descending  to  Juliaca.  From  here  one  stem 
continues  to  Cuzco,  the  other  to  Puno, 
port  of  departure  for  the  Lake  Titicaca 
trip. 

Cuzco,  ancient  capital  of  the  Incas,  is 
one  of  the  most  impressive  of  all  South 
American  cities.  Its  imposing  plaza,  great 
cathedral,  Monastery  of  Santo  Domingo, 
standing  on  the  foundation  of  the  Incas 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  its  picturesque  market 
and  the  neighboring  Inea  Fortress,  one  of 
the  first  among  the  world's  archeological 
wonders,  contribute  to  make  it  a  city  of 
intense  interest. 

Returning  from  Cuzco  to  Juliaca,  thence 
to  Puno,  the  train  is  abandoned  for  a  sail 
over  South  America's  lake  of  the  sky. 

Lake  Titicaca  is  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred  feet,  or  more  than  two  miles, 
above  the  sea,  135  miles  in  length  and  66 
miles  broad. 

From  Guaqui  to  La  Paz  is  a  rail  ride  of 
about  sixty  miles,  and  on  the  way  another 
collection  of  pre-Inca  ruins  should  be 
visited. 

La  Paz  is  a  colorful  city,  nestling  in  a 
canyon  on  either  side  of  the  Chuquiapu 
River,  teeming  with  Indians  and  herds  of 
llamas,  presenting  a  novel  picture  to  the 
tourist. 

From  La  Paz  two  railway  lines  extend 
through  the  wildest  of  mountain  scenery 
to  Pacific  ports,  one  terminating  at  Arica, 
the  other  at  Antofagasta.  From  each  the 
west  coast  tour  may  be  continued  by 
steamer  to  Valparaiso. 

At  Valparaiso  the  majority  of  tourists 
cross  the  continent  to  Buenos  Aires. 
Others  who  have  the  time  and  desire  to 
view  the  island  fairyland  of  the  southern 
Chilean  coast  and  the  stern  majesty  of 
Magellan  Straits  embark  on  the  continent- 
encircling  voyage. 

Valparaiso  is  a  busy,  cosmopolitan  city, 
its  harbor  crowded  with  shipping. 

Leaving  Valparaiso  for  the  transconti- 
nental journey,  a  train  is  boarded  for  San- 
tiago, 2,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

This  capital  city  of  the  Chilean  Republic 
stands  at  the  base  of  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  a  superb  city  in  all  respects. 

The     trans-Andean     trip     begins     here. 

Of  all  mountain  railway  rides  this  is  most 
inspiring.  It  is  beside  rushing  torrents,  up 
narrow  canyons,  over  dizzy  bridges,  in  and 
out  of  tunnel  mouths. 

Buenos  -Vires,  capital  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  metropolis  of  South  America, 
is  often  styled  also  the  Paris  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Visitors  will  find  the  comparison  ap- 
propriate. The  Avenida  <le  Mayo  is  in 
many  respects  a  replica  of  the  famous 
Paris  boulevards.     Palermo    suggests   the 

"  Hois  de  Boulogne,"  while  the  gre.it  t  hea- 
lers, stately  government  buildings,  brilliant 
shops,  imposing  statues,  fashionably 
drest  men  and  women,  all  carry  on  i  the 
atmosphere  of  the  French  capital.  Buenos 
Aires  is  not  all  splendor,  however. 

Voyaging  northward  along  the  east  coast 
the  next  important  port  is  Montevideo, 
capital   of   Uruguay. 

Then  comes  Santos,   the  most    important 

coffee  exporting  center  of  Brazil.  It  is  the 
port  for  Sao  Paulo,  a  bustling  modern  city, 
two    hours    by   rail    inland. 

Continuing  the  coastwise  journey,  the 
Bteamship  enters  the  greal  mountain  gate- 


way of  Rio  de  Janeiro  Harbor,  and  there 
comes  into  view  a  city  with  setting  proba- 
bly unequaled  elsewhere  on  this  or  any 
other  continent.  Among  the  points  of 
interest  are  the  National  Library,  Fine 
Arts  Museum,  Cathedral,  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, etc. 

At  the  easternmost  part  of  the  continent 
are  the  ports  of  Bahia  and  Pernambuco, 
each  of  high  commercial  importance,  and 
beyond  them  Para,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mighty  Amazon,  the  world's  first  port  in  the 
export  of  raw  rubber. 

A  brief  directory  of  the  more  important  South 
American   steamship  service  follows: 

Prom  New  York  to  west  coast  ports  via  Panama 
Canal  are  regular  sailings  by  express  steamships 
of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  calling 
en  route  at  important  west  coast  ports  as  far  south 
as  Valparaiso,  connecting  there  with  the  steam- 
ship route  to  Punt  as  Arenas. 

At  Cristobal  west  coast  steamers  make  connec- 
tion with  United  Fruit  and  Panama  Railroad 
steamships. 

A  special  cruise-tour  of  South  America  will  be 
made  this  winter  from  New  York  by  S.  S.  Ebro  of 
the  Pacific  Line,  southbound  to  w7est  coast  ports, 
returning  up  east  coast  by  Munson  Line  S.  S. 
American  Legion.  There  will  also  be  a  special 
cruise-tour  by  the  new  S.  S.  Vandyck  of  the  Lam- 
port &  Holt  Line  south  bound  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires,  returning  up  the 
"West  Coast  from  Valparaiso  by  the  S.  S.  Ebro  of 
the  Pacific  Line. 

Between  New  Yoric,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevi- 
deo, and  Buenos  Aires,  calling  at  Santos  north- 
bound, are  operated  steamers  of  the  United  States 
Snipping  Board  under  control  of  the  Munson 
Steamship  Line. 

The  Lamport  and  Holt  Line's  fleet  plys  between 
New  York,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and 
Buenos  Aires,  calling  ac  Barbados  northbound. 

The  Norton  Line  American  Mail  S.  S.  Crofton 
Hall  provides  sailings  between  New  York,  Monte- 
video and  Buenos  Aires. 

ROUTES  TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Which  route  is  a  perplexing  question 
with  many  travelers.  Each  has  its  indi- 
vidual attractions,  and  it  is  customary  with 
most  tourists  to  go  by  one  route  and  return 
by  anothei .  As  an  aid  in  making  the  itin- 
erary we  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  main 
rail  highways  with  the  routing  over  them 
of  important  transcontinental  trains.  The 
( Jentral  and  Southern  routes  are  favored  by 
the  majority  of  winter  tourists,  yet  main- 
enjoy  the  bracing  air  and  winter  scenery  of 
the  northern  mountains. 

OVER  THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL- 
GRAND  TRUNK  ROUTE 

The  coast-to-coast  route  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways,  extending  from  Halifax, 
Sydney  and  St.  John  on  the  east  to  Prince 
Rupert  and  Vancouver  on  the  Pacific 
( 'oast,  with  steamer  connection  for  Victoria 
and  Seattle,  traverses  scenery  of  great  vari- 
ety and  charm,  ft  includes  the  forests  of 
New  Brunswick,  the  shores  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  cities  of  Quebec  (.over  the  great 
St.  Lawrence  Bridge)  and  Montreal,  the 
Lake  Region  of  Ontario,  the  vast  Canadian 
prairies,  the(  Canadian  Rockies,  and  the  val- 
leys of  the  Thompson  and  Fraser  rivers. 

Between  the  maritime  Provinces  and  Montreal 
are  operated  the  "Maritime  Kx  press"  and  the 
"Ocean  Limited,"  Connecting  at  Montreal  with 
1 1  ■ « -  ••Continental  Limited''  through  to  t  he 
Pacific    Coast.       Tourists    from    Toronto    connect 

with  this  (rain  bj  taking  "The  National''  express 
in  \\  Innipeg, 

THE  CANADIAN-FVCII  IC  ROUTE 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  stretches 

the  steel  highway  of  the  Canadian-Pacific, 
with  many  ramifications.  The  main  stem 
after  leaving  Montreal  continue.,  to  Ottawa, 
follows  the  north  shore  of  bake  Superior  to 
Fori  William,  thence  to  Winnipeg,  Regina, 
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Moose  Jaw,  Calgary,  and  through  the 
heart  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  reaching  the 
Pacific  Coast  at  Vancouver  by  canyons  of 
the  Thompson  and  Fraser  River  Valleys. 
Tourists  from  Toronto  join  the  main  line  at 
Sudbury,  Ontario,  and  from  Chicago  via 
the  "Soo  Route"  to  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis, across  Minnesota  and  Dakota  to 
Portal  on  the  Canadian  boundary,  thence 
to  Moose  Jaw  on  the  main  line. 

Three  transcontinental  trains  are  operated. 
"The  Imperial''  between  Montreal  and  Van- 
couver, the  "Vancouver  Express"  between  To- 
ronto and  Vancouver,  and  the  "Soo  Pacific  Ex- 
press'   between  Chicago  and  Vancouver. 

BURLINGTON-GREAT  NORTHERN 
ROUTE 

The  Great  Northern  Route  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul,  or  from 
Kansas  City  to  Billings,  by  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  system,  thence  to 
North  Pacific  Coast  points  by  Great 
Northern  Railway,  traverses  the  scenic 
region  of  the  northern  Rockies  and  Cascade 
Mountain*,  and  skirts  the  famous  Glacier 
National  Park,  open,  however,  to  visitors 
only  during  the  summer  months.  The 
country  traversed  for  the  greater  distance 
is  a  region  of  mountain,  stream  and  forest. 

The  "Oriental  Limited.''  operated  over  the 
Chicago.  Burlington  and  Quincy  system  between 
Chicago  and  St.  Paid,  is  the  Great  Northern's 
leading  through  train  to  Tacoma  by  way  of 
Spokane  and  Seattle 

The  "Glacier  Park  Limited'  runs  daily  from 
St.  Paul  to  Seattle  via  Spokane. 

The  "Great  Northern  Express"  is  operated 
from  Kansas  City  to  Seattle  via  the  Burlington 
system  from  Kansas  City  and  Lincoln  to  Billings, 
Montana,  thence  by  Great  Northern. 

CROSSING  THE  MOUNTAINS  BY 
ELECTRIC  POWER 

In  its  long  span  between  Chicago  and 
Seattle-Tacoma,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  route  passes  over  the  prairies 
of  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  where  of  old 
buffalo  herds  roamed,  past  the  Saw-Tooth 
Ranges  of  the  Bitter  Roots,  into  the 
Columbia  River  Basin,  up  over  the  Cascade 
Range  under  snowclad  peaks  and  down 
into  the  fertile  lands  of  Eastern  Washing- 
ton, tlirough  the  valleys  of  Mount  Rainier 
to  the  great  shipping  center  of  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  and  its  neighboring  city. 
Six  hundred  and  forty-nine  miles  of  the 
mountain  divisions  are  operated  by  elec- 
tricity. 

"The  Olympian"  and  "The  Columbian'  arc 
operated  over  this  sj  stem  from  Chicago  to  Seattle- 
Tacoma.  "The  Pacific  Limited"  is  routed  over 
the  St.  Paul  system  to  Omaha,  thence  to  Ogden  by 
Union  Pacific,  and  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco 
by  Southern  Pacific. 

BURLINGTON-NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
ROUTE  TO  THE  COAST 

In  conjunction  with  t  he  ( Jhicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  system  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Paul,  the  Northern  Pacific's  route  to 
the  north  Pacific  coasl  coincides  tor  many 
miles  with  the  trail  established  by  those 
first  explorers  of  the  Northwest,  Lewis  and 
Clark.  The  traveler  passes  through  the 
old  Indian  and  buffalo  country,  with  its 
many  historic  scenes  nearby.  Here  mem- 
ories are  awakened  of  Custer  and  early 
Struggles  of  the  pioneers.  The  northern 
mountain  and  Columbia  River  scenery 
provides  ample  scenic  attraction. 

"The  North  Coast  Limited''  from  Chicago  to 
st.  Paul  via  the  Burlington  route  is  the  Northern 
Pacific  s  premier  train  via  Blltte,  its  Portland  cars 
being  switched  otf  at  Spokane  to  t  lie  Spokane. 
Portland  and  Seattle  Railway, 

The  Northern  Pacific  operates  also  a  through 


v 


When  Evangeline 
came  to  Louisiana 


*HE  Eden  of  Louisiana"  is  what  the 
Acadians  called  the  beautiful  Bayou 
Teche  country  near  New  Orleans.  With  its 
live  oaks,  hanging  moss  and  picturesque 
plantations  it  is  as  fragrant  and  charming 
today  as  when  Longfellow's  beautiful  her' 
oine  sighed  for  her  lover  under  the  mossy 
draped  oak  that  bears  her  name. 

Stop  over  in  New  Orleans  on  vour  Sunset 
Way  to  California  and  revel  in  the  ways 
and  byways  of  this  fascinating  Southern 
City.  You  can  visit  the  old  French  quarter- 
see  relics  of  the  Spanish  regime  — explore 
busy  markets— dine  at  quaint  restaurants- 
visit  the  Haunted  House  and  Duelling;  Oak 
and  enjoy  a  hundred  delightful  experiences. 

SUNSET  LIMITED 


New  Orleans 
San  Antonio 


Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco 


Operated  over  a  mild,  sunny  route  all  the  way, 
free  from  ice  and  snow.  Observation  Car, 
Through  Dining  Car  and  other  modern  travel 
comforts.  Daily  Through  Tourist  Sleeping 
Car  Service  between  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
San  Francisco.  Tri-weekly  Sleeping  Car  Ser- 
vice to  Globe,  Arizona,  for  the  side  trip  to 
ROOSEVELT  DAM  on  the  APACHE  TRAIL. 

^^  "Take    the     4^*  ^ 

to  California 

Every  mile  a  scent;  worth  while 

For  Information  and  Literature  address 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  LINES 


New  York 
t65  Broadway 


New  Orleans 
Pan  American  Bank  Building 


Houston 
Southern  Pacific  Building 


Tucson,  Arizona 
Score  Building 


San  Francisco 
Southern  Pacific  Building 
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//>;^#^^^%n  on  trie 

;\  T.IiY  form  of  out-<loor  sport  is  enjoyel  with 
■"  a  zest  that  you  have  ne\er  hefore  experi- 
enced. There's  a  magic  something  in  that  balmy 
air  that  set-'  the  re  i  blood  of  youth  coursing 
through  your  veins, that  puts  the  sparkle  in  your 
c  is  and  that  tills  with  an  iudeserihable  feeling 
of  well-being. 

Golf,  Surf-Bathing,  Sailing,  Fishing,  Tennis 
and  every  other  Summer  Pastime.         Opens 

f  Alcazar.  .  .     Now  Open 

|  I'once  de  '.con Jan.     7 

Ormond Jan-     5 

I  Roval  Poiuciana  .     ......  .Jan.    16 

\  Breaker-* Dec.  -'0 

Royal  Palm Jan.      -' 

Casa  Marina Dec.  ^>i 

t  Long  Key  Fishing  Camp.  .Jan.      2 

'  Colonial    Jan     14 

Bahama  Inlands   I  Royal  Victoria Dec.  27 

Through  Pullman  trains  from  New  York  direct  to 
all  East  Coast  resorts  including  Key  West  for 
Ilarana;  and  from  other  sections  through  Pullmans 
to  Jacksonville  mala  close  connections  wiih  Parlor 
car  and  Sit  t  ping  car  trains  on  the  F.  /•.'.  C.  Ry. 
Through  Steeper,  lioston  and  Miami,  daily 

FLORIDA    EAST    COAST      \ 

Flagler   System 
New  York  Office:  243  Fifth  Avenue 
Telephones:  Mad.  Sq.  9230  and  9231 
General  Offices: 
St.  Augustine,  Florida 


St.  Augustine 

Onnond-on-the- 
Halifax 

Palm  Heach 

Miami 
Key  West 
Long  Key 
Nassau 


A. 


Make  Good  Money  Quickly 

l  small  amount  of  capital  by  securing  e>:clusi\e 
territory  for  highly  successful  fuel-saving;  device. 
Thousands  now  in  use.  Build  a  permanent,  all-year 
tusiness  capable  of  unlimited  expansion.  Valuable  ter- 
ritory still  open  for  right  men.  Read  page  33  of  your 
Disarmament   Number,   Literary   Digest    (Nov.   12). 


Money  grows  when  invested 
in  and  around  Lakeland.  Citrus 
groves,  general  farming  and  live  Btock 
raising  all  highly  profitable.  Health  con- 
ditions splendid;  climate  agreeable  the  year 
round,  besl  road  system  in  Florida;  excellent 
schools,  churches  of  all  faiths  For  descriptivi 
literature  and  desired  information  write 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Drawer  ^^^^"1  I 
165,  Lakeland.  Florida.  ^^^r% 


*>!i2&e 


Trade  Mark 
R'  -i'i 

Vibration 


"CVER  ride  in  an 
^-J  automobile  that 
shook  with  each  impulse 
of  the  engine,  at  a  cer- 
tain speed?  How  did 
the  salesman  explain 
that  condition  to  you? 
Before  buying  a  car,  write 
for  our  explanation. 

Specialty    Company 


Harrison  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S. 


fURHESS- 


BERMUDA 


LINE 


•  t  Under  Contract  vrith  Bermuda  Govt 

Special  Holiday  Sailings,  Dec.  21,  22,  23 

ding  Christmas  or  Sew  Years  in  Bermuda 

Sailings  Twice  Weekly  Beg.  January 

From  N.  Y.  Weds.  &  Sat«.    Prom  Bermuda  Tue».  *  Bats. 

Landing    Passengers    Direct    at    Hamilton    Do<:k 

via  palal  lal,  Twin-Screw,  Oil- Burning 
S.  S.  "FORT  VICTORIA" 

S.  S.  "FORT  HAMILTON" 

Ticket*  Good  on  Either  Steamer 
Offering  ITnequaled  Express  Service 

Furness  Bermuda  Line  Also    Conducts 

West  Indies 

▼  T    Cruises 

3  DELUXE  CRUISES    23  DAYS  EACH 

Leaving    Mew  York  Jan  1      Pen    1.     War    1 
i        lal  Twln-8crew,  Oll-Burnlo 

S.  S.  "FORT  ST.  GEORGE" 
1 1,000  1  oni  Displacement 

Rates  $275  up  to  $850 

Including  IS  Rooms  wli  b  Private  B 
Fat  Further  /■» 

Bermuda  and  West   Indies  write 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 


34  Whitehall  Street 

Or  Any  Tourlm    \ g{ m 


New  York 


WINTER   TRAVEL 

Continued 


daily  train  from  St.  Paul  to  Seattle  and  Portland 
\  ia  Helena,  Montana. 

THE  SHASTA  ROUTE 

This  route  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
provides  the  only  main  artery  of  travel  from 
North  Pacific  coast  points  to  California. 
Superb  views  of  Mount  Shasta  are  had  as 
the  train  passes  over  the  summit  of  the 
Siskiyous  and  into  the  canyon  of  the 
Sacramento  River,  thence  into  the  Sacra- 
mento itself  and  across  the  valley  to  Oak- 
land and  San  Francisco.  All  trains  over 
this  route  stop  at  Shasta  Springs  to  permit 
passengers  to  sample  these  famous  waters. 
"The  Shasta"  and  "The  Oregonian" 
between  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland  and 
San   Francisco   are  important   trains. 

THE  OVERLAND  ROUTE  AND 
CONNECTIONS 

With  its  main  feeder  from  Chicago  to 
Omaha,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
System,  the  Union  Pacific  System,  between 
Omaha  and  Ogden,  follows  the  old  Overland 
Trail  of  pioneer  days  along  the  Platte 
River.  Near  Cheyenne  the  great  wall  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  comes  into  view, 
the  Continental  Divide  being  passed  at 
Creston,  this  route  descending  through 
Echo  and  Weber  Canyons  to  the  great 
Salt  Lake  Basin.  Before  Salt  Lake  has 
been  reached,  however,  the  northern 
arm  of  the  Union  Pacific  has  diverged  at 
Granger,  stretching  northwestward  to  the 
Columbia  River,  thence  along  its  shores 
to  Portland.  From  Ogden  junction  is  made 
with  the  Southern  Pacific's  Ogden  Route, 
continuing  westward  on  its  great  Lucin 
Cut-Off,  built  for  many  miles  over  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  thence  following  the  trail 
of  the  " Forty-Niners "  to  Truckee,  and 
down  the  Western  slope  of  the  Sierras, 
following  the  rim  of  the  American  River 
Canyon  to  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  San 
Francisco.  At  Salt  Lake  City  the  Union 
Pacific's  southwestern  arm  continues  to 
California,  through  Utah  and  Nevada, 
following  the  Old  Mormon  Trail  and  ter- 
minating at  Los  Angeles. 

Among  famous  trains  to  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
the  Overland  Route  and  its  connections  arc  the 
"Overland  Limited''  from  Chicago  to  Omaha 
via  Chicago  and  Northwestern  System;  Omaha 
to  Ogden  via  Union  Pacific;  Ogden  to  San  Fran- 
cisco via  Southern   Pacific. 

'The  Pacific  Limited,''  via  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  to  Omaha,  provides  a  morning 
departure  from  Chicago  and  unusually  fast  time 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York.  Eastbound. 

"The  Los  Angeles  Limited.'  Chicago  to  Omaha 
via  Northwestern  System,  1  hence  over  the  Union 
Pacific  System  to  Los  Angeles  via  Salt  Lake 
City.  Over  the  same  route  is  operated  "The 
( 'out inental  Limited. 

THE  RIO  GRANDE-FEATHER   RIVER 
CANYON  ROUTE 

From  Denver  or  Colorado  Springs  to 
Salt     Lake    City    by    the    Denver   and    Rio 

Grande  Western  and  from  Salt  Lake  City 
to  San  Francisco  by  the  Western  Pacific 
railways  this  route  includes  the  Tikes 
Peak  region  (Colorado  Springs,  Manitou, 
Pikes  Peak,  etc.)]  the  Royal  Gorge, 
through  which  the  railroad  passes,  Collegi- 
ate   Peaks,    Tennessee    Pass,    Continental 

Divide,  ( 'anyons  of  t  he  Eagle  and  ( 'olorado 

rivers,  Ruby  Canyon,  Price  River  Canyon, 
Castle  Gate,  Soldier  Summit  (summit  of 
1  he  Wasatch  Range),  the  Greal  Sail  Lake, 
Feather  River  Canyon  and  the  "Sierras." 

From   Chicago  and   Omaha    (direel    con- 


nections from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City) 
by  way  of  Denver  en  route  to  California, 
the  Burlington,  in  connection  with  the 
foregoing  railways,  operates  through  ser- 
vice over  this  central  scenic  highway. 
Through  cars  are  also  operated  in  conjune- 
tion  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  system  from 
St.  Louis  to  Denver,  and  connections  are 
made  at  Denver  with  Rock  Island  and 
Union  Pacific  trains.  A  feature  of  this 
service  is  the  fact-  that  the  schedule  has 
been  so  arranged  that  all  of  the  major 
scenic  attractions  are  passed  during  the 
daylight  hours. 

Leading  trains  to  California  include  the  "Scenic 
Limited"  and  "Salt  Lake  and  San  Francisco 
Express,"  with  connections  at  Ogden  via  Southern 
Pacific. 

THE  SANTA  FE  TRAIL 

The  Santa  Fe  route  from  Chicago  to 
California,  closely  paralleling  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  Rockies  the  old 
Santa  Fe  Trail  of  pioneer  days,  provides 
many  points  of  interest  for  winter  tourists. 
Among  the  foremost  are  the  ancient  city 
of  Santa  Fe  and  its  environs  and  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona. 

THE  CITY  OF  SANTA  FE 

antedating  both  Jamestown  and  Plymouth, 
was  founded  in  1605  by  the  Spaniards. 
Seventy-six  Mexican  and  Spanish  and  nine- 
teen American  rulers  have  successively 
occupied  the  governor's  palace  on  the  plaza. 

The  real  Santa  Fe  of  the  traveler's 
anticipation — the  Mexican  quarter — con- 
sists of  low  adobe  huts,  divided  by  narrow 
winding  lanes,  where  burros  ioaded  witli 
firewood  pass  to  and  fro.  The  American 
section  has  substantial  buildings,  and  the 
new  museum  and  art  gallery  is  a  Mecca 
for  artists  of  national  reputation. 

Santa  Fe  is  the  center  of  areheciOgical 
research  in  America.  Work  is  being  carried 
on  among  the  prehistoric  cliff  dwellings  at 
Pajarito  Park,  Puye  and  Rito  de  los  Fri- 
joles. 

Within  a  few  hours'  ride  are  several 
Pueblo  Indian  and  Mexican  villages. 
Ascend  Pecos  River  to  the  rangers'  camp 
at  Panchuela,  past  Valley  Ranch,  and  the 
scenic  beauty  of  ihe  surrounding  mountains 
is  evident.  Few  tourists  will  wish  to 
miss  that  unique  hostlery  near  the  city. 
the  Bishop's  Lodge  formerly  an  old  mis- 
sion. Farther  on  this  route,  at  Adamana, 
tourists  stop  ov  er  for  a  visit  to  the  Petrified 
Forest  and  Painted  Desert,  and  continuing 
westward  and  merging  at  Williams  there 
is  thai  most  stupendous  of  all  natural 
wonders, 

THE  ORAM)  CANYON 

The  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  is 
open  t  hroughoul  t  he  year. 

Charles   F.    Lninniis   has    written  of    it. 

'Ten  thousand  pens  have  'described  at' 

this  Indescribable,  in  vain.     It  is  alone  in 

the  world.     The  only   Mountain  Range  in 

Captivity     a  hundred  miles  of  unearthly 

peaks,  taller  from  their  gnawing  river  than 
Mt.  Washington  above  the  distant  sea; 
till  countersunk  in  a  prodigious  serpentine 
gulf  of  living  rock;  a  Cosmic  Intaglio, 
carved  in  the  bosom  of  the  greal  Arizona 
PlateaU.  Nowhere  else  call  Villi  look  up 
hundreds  of  7, 000-foot  cliffs  whose  tops 
are  but  three  miles  from  a  plummet  to  your 
lict.  And  from  I  heir  Rim,  look  down  upon 
such  leagues  of  in  v  cried  and  capli  v  e  skies 
of  rainbows  in  solution,  and  snow  and  thun- 
der tempests  far  below  you;  and  brimming 
fogs  that  How  with  the  moon,  and  with 
dawn    ebb    and    ebb      till    one    by    one    the 

white,   voiceless  tide  reveals  the  glorified 
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'Islands'   of   its   couDtless   archipelago   of 
glowing  peaks. 

"To  all  it  is  a  Poem;  History:  an  im- 
perishable Inspiration.  Words  cannot  over- 
tell  it — nor  half  tell.  See  it,  and  yon  will 
know  why ! ' 

The  Santa  Fe  System  enters  California 
near  Needles  on  the  Colorado  River,  the 
Southern  Division  for  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego  diverging  at  Berstow,  and  crossing 
the  mountains  through  Cajon  Pass;  the 
northern  lines  continuing  through  the  cen- 
tral valleys  to  San  Francisco. 

Over  the  Santa  Fc  Route  four  daily  trains  are 
operated  to  the  Pacific  Coast:  "The  California 
Limited,"  for  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  (with 
through  Pullman  via  Grand  Canyon);  "The  .Na- 
vajo." Chicago  and  Kansas  City  to  Los  Angeles. 
San  Diego  and  San  Francisco:  "The  Scout.'' 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City  to  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego  and  San  Francisco:  "The  Missionary." 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City  to  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego  and  San  Francisco  (Pullman  via  Grand 
Canyon).  The  first  three  trains  are  operated  via 
La  Junta  and  Albuquerque:  the  fourth,  via  Ama- 
rillo  and  Belen. 

THE  ROCK  ISLAiND-GOLDEN  STATE 
ROUTE 

The  Rock  Island  Route  in  conjunction 
with  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  and 
Southern  Pacific  Systems  to  California 
affords  an  attractive  low  altitude  trip  to 
the  Coast  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis.  Kansas  City  or  Memphis. 

From  Chicago  the  route  is  through  the 
Illinois  River  Valley,  crossing  the  Missis- 
sippi at  Rock  island,  thence  to  Kansas 
City,  where  connection  is  made  from  the 
Twin  Cities  on  the  east  and  St.  Louis 
on  the  south.  From  Kansas  City  the  tour- 
ist passes  through  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas.  At  Tucumcari,  just  across  the  New 
Mexico  border,  the  division  from  Memphis 
joins  the  main  line. 

El  Paso  with  the  Mexican  city  of  Juarez 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande; 
Tucson  and  San  Xavier  Mission;  a  side 
trip  to  the  Roosevelt  Dam  from  Bowie  or 
Maricopa  are  among  points  of  interest, 
this  route  entering  California  through  the 
picturesque  ( !arriso  <  Jorge,  a  scenic  wonder- 
land described  under  "The  Sunset  Route." 

The  Kock  Island's  premier  train  to  the  Const 
is  the  "Golden  State  Limited  from  Chicago  to 
Los  Angeles,  san  Diego  and  Santa  Barbara; 
also  "The  Californian  "  from  St.  Louis  and  Kan- 
sas City  to  the  Coast.  At  Kansas  City  cars  from 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  join  the  train  and  at 
Tucumcari  from  Memphis. 

Tourists  desiring  to  go  to  California  via  Denver 
and  Colorado  Springs  are  provided  direct  service 
from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  to  these  two  cities 
over  the  Rock  Island  Lines. 

THE  SUNSET  ROUTE 

The  Sunset  Route  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Lines  from  New  Orleans  across 
Spanish  America  to  California  is  rich  in 
attractions  for  the  transcontinental  tour- 
ist. This  route  ma.\  be  combined  with  a 
delightful  voyage  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans  by  the  Southern  Pacific's  well-ap- 
pointed steamships  plying  between  these 
ports.  Rail  connections  to  New  Orleans 
from  Eastern  and  Middle  Western  States 
are  provided  by  the  Southern  Railway. 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  Illinois  Central. 
Gulf  Coast  Lines,  Missouri  Pacific,  and 
their  various  connecting  systems. 

After  Leaving  tin  fascinating  "Crescent 
( 'ity  "  t  he  route  is  1  hrough  tropical  scenery, 
including  forests  of  cypress,  sugar  planta- 
tions, stretches  of  rice  fields  and  pine 
forests  to  Houston,  an  interesting  city, 
with  an  attractive  side  trip  to  Galveston, 
the   "Atlantic   City    of    the    Southwest." 


For  Business  Men 

—as  desirable 


as  an  escape 
from  details 


Bankers 
Trust  Company 

New  York  City 


Facts  About 
"ABA"  Cheques 

— universally  used  and  ac- 
cepted 

— your  countersignature  in 
presence  of  acceptor  iden- 
tifies you 

— safe  to  have  on  the  person 
because  they  cannot  be 
used  until  they  have  been 
countersigned  by  the  origi- 
nal holder 

— safer  than  money,  and  fre- 
quently more  convenient 
than  Letters  of  Credit  be- 
cause the  bearer  is  less  de- 
pendent on  banking  hours 

—  issued  by  banks  every- 
where in  denominations  of 
#10,  #20,  #50,  and  #100 

— compact,  easy  to  carry, 
handy  to  use 
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C/lsk  your 
best  friend 
if  you  dare! 


YOU  may  even  get  intimate 
enough  with  some  friends 
of  yours  to  swap  the  real  truth 
about  your  income  tax  and 
about  many  other  very  per- 
sonal things. 

But  how  many  people  do 
you  know  well  enough  to  en- 
able you  to  get  on  the  subject 
of  Halitosis  with  them?  Not 
very  many,  probably.  Hali- 
tosis is  the  medical  term  mean- 
ing unpleasant  breath. 

As  you  know  yourself,  Hali- 
tosis is  one  of  the  least  talked 
about  human  afflictions  and  at 
once  one  of  the  most  commonly 
prevalent  ailments. 

Nine  out  of  ten  people  suffer 
from  Halitosis  either  now  and 
then  or  chronically.  Usually 
they  are  unconscious  of  it 
themselves. 

Halitosis  may  come  from 
smoking,  drinking,  eating.  It 
may  be  due  to  a  disordered 
stomach,  bad  teeth,  lung 
trouble  or  some  other  organic 
disorder.  If  it's  a  chronic  ail- 
ment, of  course,  then  it  is  a 
symptom  of  a  condition  your 
.doctor  or  dentist  ought  to  look 
after. 

But  very  often  it  is  only  temporary 
and  then  you  may  overcome  i  t  by  tak- 
ing  a  very  simple  personal  precaution 
that  will  mean  ease  of  mind  for  you 
and  comfort  for  your  friends. 

Listen ne,  for  forty  years  the  safe 
household  antiseptic,  is  a  wonderful 
combatant  of  Halitosis.  Just  use  it 
regularly  as  a  mouth  wash  and  gargle. 
It  will  do  the  trick. 

You  probably  now  have  Listerine 
in  the  house  and  know  all  about  its 
many  other  uses  as  a  safe  antiseptic. 

If  you  don 't \  just  send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  fifteen  cents  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  forward  you  a  generous 
sample  of  Listerine  together  with  a  tube 
of  Listerine  Tooth  Paste  sufficient  for 
10  days'  brushings. 

Address  Lambert  Pharmacal  Com- 
pany .  2 1 28  Locust  St.,SaintLouis,Mo. 


or 

Halitosis 
use 

Listerine 


WINTER   TRAVEL 

Continued 


The  line  now  gradually  ascends  the  Texas 
plateau  to 

ANCIENT  SAN  ANTONIO 

Here,  adjacent  to  skyscrapers,  one  may 
see  the  old  time  adobes,  and  that  shrine  of 
American  valor,  the  ancient  Alamo.  Near-by 
arc  ruins  of  missions  dating  back  centuries. 
The  San  Antonio  of  to-day,  with  its  sulphur 
springs,  golf-links,  fine  motoring,  and 
modern  hotels,  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
winter  resorts  in  the  Southwest.  San 
Antonio  may  be  also  reached  from  St.  Louis 
by  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  systems. 

From  San  Antonio  to  E]  Paso  the  "Sun- 
set Route"  passes  over  its  highest  altitude, 
which  is  only  5,082  feet,  making  this  the 
lowest  altitude  route  to  the  Coast.  At  El 
Paso  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific- 
El  Paso  and  Southwestern-Southern  Pacif- 
ic, known  as  "The  Golden  State  Route," 
described  in  detail  elsewhere,  joins  "The 
Sunset  Route."  Thence  the  way  leads  on  to 
Bowie,  Arizona,  where  a  side  trip  diverges 
to  Globe  for  a  tour  of 

THE  MARVELOUS  APACHE  TRAIL 

This,  says  a  recent  writer,  "was  the 
historic  route  followed  by  the  Apache 
hordes  in  their  descents  upon  the  far-flung 
settlements  of  the  encroaching  whites. 
To-day.  .  .  .  instead  of  the  muffled  hoof- 
beats  of  flitting  ponies,  the  grim  canyon 
now  re-echoes  to  the  throb  of  pulsing 
pistons." 

Seven-passenger  automobiles  afford  at- 
tractive one-day  trips  over  the  Trail  to  the 
Roosevelt  Dam  providing,  in  addition  to 
the  wonderful  natural  scenery,  a  visit  to 
the  Cliff  Dwellings  of  a  pre-historic  race. 
To  see  the  entire  Apache  Trail  the  trip  may 
be  continued  from  Roosevelt  Dam  to 
Phoenix,  thence  to  the  Pacific  Coast  via 
Maricopa  and  Yuma.  However,  through 
Pullmans  are  operated  over  the  Southern 
Pacific  to  Bowie  and  Globe,  where  tourists 
can  have  a  one-day  automobile  trip  over 
the  Apache  Trail  to  Roosevelt  Dam  and 
return  to  Globe,  continuing  that  night  in 
same  car  to  the  coast,  or  vice  versa. 
Farther  westward  the  Sunset  Route  passes 
Tucson  and  on  to  the  California  line. 

The  Sunset  Route  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  System  now  has  two  entrances,  each 
emanating  from  Yuma  on  the  Colorado 
River.  The  newest  and  most  southerly  of 
these  is  the  recently  completed  line  which 
four  times  crosses  the  Mexican  Border  and 
leads  directly  to  San  Diego.  Through  tun- 
nels, over  lofty  bridges,  and  along  precipi- 
tous mountain-sides  it  penetrates  Cali- 
fornia's southernmost  natural  wonder,  the 
multi-tinted  mountain  chaos  of  the  Carriso 
Gorge.  The  other  entrance!  from  Yuma 
follows  the  southern  slope  of  the  Chocolate 
Mountains,  skirts  the  Salton  Sea,  crosses 

the   divide   by   San   Gorgonio    Pass,    thence 

descending  into  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  to 
Los  Angeles.  Certain  trains  of  the  Rock 
Island  and  Southern  Pacific  Systems  are 
operated  to  the  coast  via  101  Paso  and  the 
Carriso  (Jorge.  From  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Francisco  extend  the  coast  and  valley  lines 

of    the    Southern     Pacific     northward,     the 

Sunsel  Houte  providing  a  ride  (dose  to  the 
surf ,  and  the  "Big  Trees"  to  San  Francisco, 

connecting     there     with     the     Shasta,     and 

Ogden  Ponies. 

Two  trains  are  operated  over  the  Sunset  Route 
from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  the  first  being 


the  "Sunset  Limited"  and  the  second,  the  "Sun- 
set Express."  Between  Chicago,  El  Paso,  San 
Diego.  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara  is  operated 
the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  and  Pacific-El  Paso  and 
Southwestern-Southern  Pacific's  "Golden  State 
Limited"  and  between  Kansas  City,  El  Paso  and 
Los  Angeles  the  same  system's  "Californian." 

CALIFORNIA  IN  WINTER 

One  of  the  greatest  thrills  the  winter 
tourist  ever  experiences  is  that  of  dropping 
down  over  night  from  the  ice  and  snow  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Peaks  into  the  orange 
groves  in  the  heart  of  Southern  California. 

The  contrast  is  so  tremendous  and  the 
new  surroundings  are  so  delightful  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  believe  you  are  still 
in  our  same  little  world. 

Every  month  in  the  year  is  vacation  time 
for  tourists  in  California,  but  it  is  those  who 
arrive  in  January  who  constitute  the  great- 
est advertising  force  of  California's  charms, 
because  the  warm  days  and  nights,  the  sun- 
shine, myriads  of  flowers  and  ripening  fruits 
form  such  a  contrast  with  what  they  have 
just  left  behind. 

For  many  of  those  who  still  have  in  store 
their  first  trip  to  California,  it  is  difficult 
to  realize  that  the  state  extends  along  the 
Pacific  Coastline  from  a  point  opposite 
Boston  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Mexi- 
can line  parallel  to  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

With  this  large  latitude  and  a  variation  of 
altitude  of  fourteen  thousand  feet  between 
sea  level  and  the  highest  peaks,  it  is  not 
surprizing  that  California  can  serve  to  her 
tourist  friends,  almost  any  kind  of  climate 
at  any  time  of  year. 

The  Mecca  for  the  traveler  desiring'  to 
escape  the  rigors  of  winter  at  home,  is  the 
bay  region  of  San  Francisco,  south. 

If  you  enter  California  through  the  new 
Carriso  Gorge  route,  one  of  the  most  scenic 
and  expensive  bits  of  railroad  engineering 
in  the  world,  you  will  begin  to  see  Califor- 
nia at  its  far  southern  extremity,  as  did  the 
Spanish  explorer,  Cabrillo,  350  years  ago 
from  the  harbor  of  San  Diego. 

San  Diego  is  a  clean  appearing  American 
city  of  probably  100,000.  It  has  no  smoke, 
and  little  dust,  and  provides  somewhere  to 
go  and  something  to  do  sufficient  to  fill 
every  hour.  It  is  but  five  minutes'  walk 
from  your  hotel  to  the  harbor  to  visit  the 
latest  type  of  dreadnought  floating  peace- 
fully at  anchor,  or  three-score  torpedo 
boats  and  other  naval  craft,  or  to  watch 
the  big  naval  flying  boats  skimming  the 
water  or  circling  overhead  in  battle  forma- 
tion, with  occasionally  a  blimp  or  group  of 
army  planes. 

With'  many  visitors  the  first  question 
asked  is  how  to  get  to  Tijuana,  a  little  town 
across  the  Mexican  Border.  There  is  not  a 
thing  worth  while  to  be  seen  there  unless 
it  might  be  a  bullfight  or  a  horse  race,  but 
tourists  go  for  the  novelty  of  setting  foot  on 
Mexican  soil,  buying  a  Mexican  souvenir 
and  startling  their  friends  at  home  with 
postcards  bearing  Mexican  stamps. 

Most  of  the  old  San  Diego  Exposition 
buildings  of  1915-16  still  stand  amid 
flowers  and  foliage  more  beautiful  than  in 
Exposition  days,  with  a  few  of  the  most 
interesl  bag  exhibits  still  retained,  and  every 
day  at  three  o'clock  the  world's  largesl 
OUt-of-door  pipe-organ  peals  forth  its  melo- 
dies tree  to  all. 

The  auto. trip  through  Old  Town,  stop- 
ping at  the  adobe  home  of  Ramona's  Mar- 
riage Place,  to  the  end  of  Point  Loma,  the 
soul  hu  est  corner  of  the  United  States,  are 
pleasures  ne\  er  to  be  forgotten.  Few  views 
in  the  old  world  or  the  new  surpass  in 
grandeur  the  panorama  from  the  end  of 
Point    Loma. 

Beautiful  Coronado  is  only  thirty  min- 
utes' ride,  partly  l>.\  ferry  across  the  bay, 


and  La  Jolla  forty-five  minutes  by  automo- 
bile. Old  Mission,  mountain  and  valley 
trips  by  automobile  over  splendid  boule- 
vards, superb  golf-links,  games  in  the 
stadium,  and  various  other  forms  of  pleas- 
sure  will  keep  one  entertained  as  long  as  he 
cares  to  stay. 

So  much  in  California  is  different.  There 
is  always  something  new  and  unexpected. 
The  magnificent  Magnolia  Drive  of  River- 
side has  been  famous  for  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century,  but  did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
Mission  Inn?  A  quaint  hotel  of  most 
charming  design  with  a  chapel  that  is  an 
old  mission  itself,  and  from  the  cloisters  and 
archives  in  the  basement  to  the  belfry,  it  is 
furnished  with  the  most  exquisite  appoint- 
ments of  tlie  Spanish  padres  and  filled  with 
ornaments,  trinkets,  and  various  art  works 
<>f  the  days  of  Junipero  Serra.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  world  is  there  a  hotel  just 
like  it.  where  the  peace  and  quiet  take 
one  back  involuntarily  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years. 

From  Smiley  Heights  at  Redlands.  half 
an  hour's  ride  from  Mission  Inn,  itself  a 
bower  of  foliage  and  glory,  one  looks  out 
over  the  orange  and  lemon  groves  for  fifty 
miles  to  the  west,  while  to  the  right  are  the 
mountain  peaks  of  Old  Baldy  and  Gray 
Back  topped  with  snow,  forming  a  picture 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  old  arrowhead  on  San  Bernardino 
Mountain  stands  out  as  plainly  as  tho 
hewn  there  by  human  hands.  At  its  foot 
are  hot  sulphur  springs  and  another  resort. 

In  two  hours  from  here  by  motor  over 
paved  roads,  by  train  or  electric  trolley, 
the  tourist  reaches  Los  Angeles.  A  book 
might  be  filled  with  description  of  points 
of  interest  to  be  seen  lure.  Probably  the 
best  idea  can  be  formed  by  the  realization 
that  in  the  past  twenty  years  more  than 
.">00.000  tourist  visitors  have  returned  to 
Los  Angeles  to  live,  and  they  are  returning 
to-day  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before. 
Many  who  have  come  to  California  to  retire. 
develop  new  energy,  and  as  an  outlet,  enter 
some  business  or  industry.  More  than  four 
thousand  factories,  it  is  claimed,  now  call 
Los  Angeles  their  home,  and  the  total  out- 
put of  manufactured  goods  last  year  ex- 
ceeded  nine  hundred  million  dollars. 

Tn  two  hours  from  Seventh  and  Broad- 
way, you  may  have  ascended  the  incline 
railway  to  the  Lick  Observatory  at  Mt. 
Lowe,  five  thousand  feet  elevation.  In 
thirty  minutes  over  the  famous  Pacific 
Electric  Railway  system  you  can  find  your- 
self at  any  of  a  dozen  beach  resorts.  Long 
Beach,  Ocean  Park.  Venice,  Redondo, 
Huntington  Beach,  and  many  more,  with 
all  the  fun.  frolic  and  frivolities  of  life,  or 
\(iu  may  motor  for  days  over  paved  roads 
through  the  most  magnitieent  resident  dis- 
tricts, with  green  lawns  and  flowers  on  every 
side,  geraniums  to  the  eaves  of  the  bunga- 
lows, and  every  style  of  residence  construc- 
tion known. 

Ten  miles  fo  the  north  and  just  on  the 
edge  of  tlie  foothill-  i-  Pasadena,  the  cit ;  of 
5,  and  to  the  west  about  the  same  dis- 
tance is  1  lolly  wood,  the  home  of  1  he  motion 
picture  industry,  where,  a1  certain  hours 
every  day,  visitors  are  taken  behind  the 
scene-  to  see  the  pictures  being  made. 

One  should  visit  the  museum  where  have 
been  assembled  actual  skeletons  of  the  firsl 
residents  of  Southern  California,  saber- 
toothed  tigers,  the  giant  sloth  and  ma-ta- 
don,  mammoth  elephant-,  and  more  than 
a  thousand  other  beasts  who  basked  in  the' 
sunshine  there  two  thousand  years  ago,  then 
wandered  into  an  asphaltum  mire  and  so 
were  preserved  through  all  these  age-. 

A  itio-t  profitable  day  is  the  trip  to  Cata- 
lina  Island,  twenty  miles  from  the  main- 
land, famous  for  its  fishing-grounds,  trans- 
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% 


or  some  one 

on  your  Christmas  list- 

%?  ARMSTRONG    TABLE    STOVE 


%^ 


A.  Makes  toast  twice 
as  fast  as  an  ordinary 
toaster,  because  it 
browns  on  both  sides 
at  once ! 


B.  Griddle  for  top  of 
stove  —  fries  bacon, 
eggs,  etc.,  makes  hot 
cakes. 


C.  Deep  pan  showing 
cups  for  poaching 
eggs;  also  for  broil- 
ing or  grilling  meat; 
or  for  boiling — holds 
quart  of  liquid. 


D.  Tilting  plug  slips 
on  and  off  so  easily 
that  it  gives  instant 
and  absolute  control 
of  the  heat. 

lel-U'Where. 

Information  Bureaus 
will  direct  you  to  Our 
\dealers  and  supply^ 
booklet 


FOR  quickly-prepared  break- 
fasts, for  dainty  easily-served 
luncheons,  for  impromptu  suppers 
after  the  theater,  for  the  business 
woman  living  alone,  for  the  meals 
which  must  be  separately  prepared 
for  the  sick-room — for  all 
these  the  Armstrong  Table 
Stove  is  a  wonderful  help! 

Women  are  always  sur- 
prised and  delighted  at  its 
many  unusual  features;  re- 
ceiving the  Armstrong  is 
like  getting  a  present  of  a 
portable  kitchenette,  so  w^r^.t^ 
useful  and  so  practical  is    waffles  while  two 

*.!-•       Li-i  •  other    things    are 

this  table  StOVe!  cooking;    needs    no 

grease. 

It  cooks  three  things  at 
once,  and  enough  for  four  people. 
It    toasts    on    both    sides    without 
turning.   It  boils,  broils,  fries,  grills 
and  poaches;  it  bakes  waffles. 

The  patented  arrangement  of  the  heat- 
ing coils  allows  three  foods  to  be  cook- 
ing at  no  more  than  the  cost  of  running 
one  electrical  device.  The  frame  of  the 
Armstrong  is  of  polished  steel,  and  the 
whole  stove  is  light  and  easily  handled. 

A  complete  set  of  aluminum  utensils 
— griddle,  deep  broiling  pan,  four  egg 
cups  with  rack,  and  toaster — all  with 
easy-to-hold  ebonized  handles,  comes 
with  the  stove. 

The  stove  is  now  only  $12.50;  the  -waffle  iron 
is  $4.00.  Ask  your  electrical  or  hardware 
dealer   to   show   them.       Write   for    booklet    B. 

THE   ARMSTRONG    MFG.    CO. 

Formerly   The  Standard   Stamping  Co. 

130  W.  Seventh  Avenue 

Huntington  West  Virginia 


ARMSTRONG 

TABLE  STOVE 

Cooks  3  things  at  once 
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Corns 

Lilt  Right  Off 


Drop  a  little  '"Freezone"  on  a  touchy  corn  or 
callus  for  a  feu-  nights.  Instantly  it  stops 
aching,  then  shortly  you  litt  it  right  off. 
Doesn't  hurt  a  bit. 

You  can  lift  off  every  hard  corn,  soft  corn,  corn 
between  the  toes,  and  the  "hard-skin"  calluses 
on  bottom  of  feet.  Just  get  a  bottle  of 
"Freezone"  at  any  drug  store,  armvhere. 

Edward  Wesley  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Cuticura  Talcum 

~^™^~  Fascinatingly  Fragrant  ™^^™ 

Always  Healthful 

Sample  freeof  Oatlcnra  Labontorlei.Dept.  7, Maiden, 
M&si.    Everywhere  26c. 


This  Big  5  Pound  Bag  of  M  |5 

Delicious  Shelled  Peanuts      !■ 

Direct  from  Kroner  by   Prepaid  Parcels 
Post  to    your   door.     More    and  better 
peanuts  than  So  will  buy  at  stands  or 
stores.    Along  with   Recipe   Book  tell- 
ing of   over    fill  ways  to  use  them  as 
foods.    We  guarantee  prompt  delivery 
and  ship  at  once.    10  lbs,  83.00.    Money 
back  if  not  delighted. 

EASTERN  PEANUT  CO.,  12A,  HERTFORD,  N.  C. 

\TFW  PF  ANIIT<i!-Aten  pound  bag  delivered 
r»J  L.  T»    r  Crtll  UIJ.     to  you  by  parcel -post  upon 
'  ret  eipt  of  Si. 75-     Prompt  shipment,  delivery  guar- 
anteed.    Money  refunded  if  you  are  not  pleased. 

J.      N.      VANN,      Ahoskie.     N-     C  - 
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parent  waters,  glass-bottom  boats,  and 
.submarine  gardens,  etc. 

In  Los  Angeles  as  in  San  Diego,  hotels 
and  apartments  are  everywhere,  all  prices 
and  all  classes. 

In  three  hours  by  train  from  Los  Angeles, 
or  four  by  automobile,  you  will  arrive  in 
Santa  Barbara,  the  winter  home  of  many 
millionaires.  It  is  a  charming  little  com- 
munity of  probably  25,000  happy,  contented 
folks,  living  there  just  because  they  like  to 
do  it. 

Santa  Barbara  nestles  right  in  the  moun- 
tains, with  a  series  of  roads  and  boulevards 
winding  here  and  there  among  the  oaks  and 
overlooking  the  ocean  and  beach  below. 
Here  also  is  the  Santa  Barbara  Mission, 
one  of  the  best  preserved  relics  of  its  kind. 

Over  night  by  train  or  in  eight  or  ten 
hours  by  motor  from  Santa  Barbara  north 
is  beautiful  Monterey  Bay,  Del  Monte 
Hotel,  in  its  gorgeous  setting  of  parks  and 
golf-links,  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  the  famous 
artists'  and  authors'  retreat  three  miles 
away,  the  seventeen-mile  drive  among  the 
pines  and  rugged  ocean  crags,  and  many 
other  interesting  features  to  make  you 
want  to  prolong  your  visit  here. 

And  then  San  Francisco!  Even  the  fire 
of  1906  could  not  change  the  character  and 
romance  of  San  Francisco.  Daring  buc- 
caneers do  not  walk  in  and  out  of  swinging 
saloon  doors  and  shoot  up  the  town  as  in 
the  days  of  '49.  Jack  London  would  miss 
many  haunts  of  the  characters  he  created, 
and  the  Barbary  Coast  is  presumably  abol- 
ished, but  it  is  still  San  Francisco  and  San 
Franciscans  live  to  enjoy  themselves. 

It  is  big  and  busy,  and  some  parts  are 
"smelly,"  but  somehow  tourists  feel  at 
home  and  rather  like  the  bustle  and  noise. 

San  Francisco  handles  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  from  the  immense  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Valleys,  some  three  hundred 
miles  in  length,  so  it  is  in  nowise  a  tourist 
town,  but  there  is  enough  of  sights  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere  to  consume  every  moment 
left  of  your  vacation. 

There  are  many  interesting  trips  to  be 
taken  from  San  Francisco,  but  the  tempta- 
tion is  to  loaf  about  town  and  live  over 
again  the  stories  one  has  read  about  this 
fascinating  city. 

Yosemite  National  Park  in  all  its  glory 
is  now  a  year-round  resort,  and  if  you  are 
here  to  "do  California,"  a  side  trip  of  three 
days  to  a  week  may  be  profitably  spent  in 
a  visit  there.  The  important  rail  gateways 
to  California  are  described  under  "Trips 
to  the  Coast." 

A  WINTER  VACATION  IN  HAWAII 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  form  the  goal  of 
a  delightful  six-day  ocean  voyage,  which 
after  two  days  out  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
continues  through  soft  trade  winds  and 
tranquil  waters,  terminating  at  palm-em- 
bowered Honolulu.  Leaving  the  United 
States  through  the  Golden  Gate,  the 
tourist  reenters  United  States  territory 
as  the  ship  passes  under  the  brow  of  Dia- 
mond Head  and  into  Honolulu  harbor. 

Willi  a  maximum  temperature  of  85°  in 
summer  and  a  minimum  of  55°  in  winter, 
and  bathing-beaches  where  waters  average 

78  .  Hawaii  is  a  year-around  resort. 

Honolulu,  island  of  Oahu,  is  the  tourisl 
headquarters, with  countless  points  of  Ln- 
teresi  within  its  limits  and  island  environs. 

Among  the  scenic;  wonders  and  attrac- 
tions of  the  Islands  arc:  Hawaii  National 
Park,    including    tlio    continuously    active 


volcano.  Kilauea,  the  intermittently  active 
summit  crater  of  Mauna  Loa,  the  inactive 
crater  of  Haleakala;  Waimea  Canyon;  the 
Pali,  a  1,200-foot  precipice;  Waikiki  beach; 
Diamond  Head;  Mount  Tantalus  and 
Punchbowl  Crater;  sugar  plantations;  pine- 
apple fields  and  canneries. 

The  difficulties  of  obtaining  steamer 
accommodations  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands ' 
in  the  height  of  the  winter  season  will  be 
largely  alleviated  by  a  material  increase 
throughout  1922  of  sailings  between  the 
Pacific  coast  and  Honolulu,  including: 

Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line — From 
Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.  C,  to  the  Antipodes 
via  Honolulu;  an  outbound  steamer  approxi- 
mately once  a  month. 

Alaska  Steamship  Co. — From  Seattle  to  Hono- 
lulu only;  new  route  recently  opened. 

Matson  Navigation  Co. — From  Seattle  to  Hono- 
lulu only ;  new  route  recently  opened. 

Matson  Navigation  Co. — From  San  Francisco; 
regular  weekly  sailings  to  Honolulu  and  other 
points  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Oceanic  Steamship  Co. — From  San  Francisco 
to  the  Antipodes  via  Honolulu. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. — From  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Oriental  ports;  with  increased  first-class 
passenger  accommodations  on  six  new  shipping- 
board  vessels. 

Matson  Navigation  Co. — From  Baltimore  to 
Honolulu  and  Hilo,  via  Havana,  the  Panama 
Canal,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

THE  CALL  OF  JAPAN 

Now  more  than  ever  Americans  are  inter- 
ested in  the  Far  East,  because  they  have 
come  to  learn  so  much  about  Japan  and 
China  from  the  discussions  at  the  Wash- 
ington Conference.  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  on  returning  from  his  Far  East 
tour,  is  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying:  "I 
have  come  home  writh  a  tremendously 
deepened  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
Orient,  with  the  warmest  feelings  of  friend- 
ship for  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese 
people,  and  desirous  of  doing  everything 
possible  to  forward  international  peace, 
good-will,  and  cooperation  between  these 
great  nations  and  the  peoples  of  the  west." 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  message  of  peace  and  good- 
will epitomizes  the  impressions  of  many 
visitors  to  the  Far  East.  The  fascination 
and  instruction  to  be  enjoyed  in  Oriental 
travel  were  never  so  appealing  as  to-day, 
when  you  can  visit  these  fairy-like  regions 
through  the  most  modern  rail  and  water- 
ways, while  your  stop-overs  are  spent  in  the 
best  appointed  hotels.  In  Japan,  for 
instance,  railway  travel  is  only  fifty  years 
old,  and  the  government  railways  of  Japan, 
we  learn  from  then-  bulletins  of  information, 
date  back  only  to  1869,  a  few  years  after 
the  doors  of  the  Hermit  Nation,  that  had 
been  jealously  kept  closed  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  were  thrown  wide 
open  to  admit  the  flow  of  foreign  civiliza- 
tion. In  1872  rail  traffic  was  opened  by  a 
line  of  some  twenty  miles  running  between 
Tokio  and  Yokohama,  and  to-day  there  are 
government  lines  of  more  than  6,500  miles, 
and  private  lines  of  some  2,000  miles. 

The  Japanese  Empire  with  its  population 
of  70,000,000  extends  along  the  Eastern 
shores  of  Asia,  and  consists  of  fivo  la  rye 
islands  and  eountless  smaller  ones.  Japan 
itself  is  the  Eastern  center  of  world  traffic. 
On  the  coast  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  Kast  China.  Sea,  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
and  Nagasaki  are  the  main  ports  of  call  for 
ocean  liners  to  and  from  America,  Austra- 
lia and  Europe;  while  the  port  of  Tsuruga 

on  the  Japan  Sea  is  connected  with  Vladi- 
vostok. ( 'onnections  between  Japan  proper 
and  Chosen  (Korea)  are  maintained  by 
steamers  of  the  government  railways  be- 
tween Shimonosekj  and  Fusan.  At  the 
latter  port  begins  the  Chosen  line  of 
the  American  equipped  South  Manchuria 
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Railway  Company,  which  forms  an  inter- 
national thoroughfare  in  conjunction  with 
the  company's  Manchurian  line  for  China. 
As  the  dominions  of  Japan  extend  almost 
to  the  frigid  zone  in  the  north,  and  to  the 
tropical  zone  in  the  south,  the  climate 
varies  according  to  the  locality,  altho 
there  are  sections,  much  frequented  by 
travelers,  where  the  temperature  is  not 
subject  to  extreme  changes.  Generally 
speaking,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  May 
in  the  spring,  and  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  November  in  the  autumn,  are 
the  pleasantest  months  for  traveling.  But 
Japanese  writers  point  out  that  each  and 
every  season  of  the  year  has  its  character- 
istic charms. 

ROUTES  TO  THE  ORIENT 

Excellent  steamship  service  between  the 
United  States,  Japan  and  other  Oriental 
countries  is  provided  in  two  main  routes, 
the  first  beginning  at  Seattle  and  the  second 
at  San  Francisco.  Following  is  a  brief 
directory  of  transpacific  lines  operated 
from  these  ports. 

Over  the  short  "Great  Circle"  steamship  lane 
between  Puget  Sound  and  Yokohama  are  being 
operated,  under  the  American  flag,  fast  new 
American-built  passenger  steamships  of  the  Ad- 
miral Line  (Pacific  Steamship  Company).  The 
passage  from  Seattle  to  Yokohama  is  made  in 
eleven  steaming  days.  After  leaving  Yokohama 
the  ships  continue  to  Kobe.  Shanghai,  Hong 
Kong  and  Manila. 

Also  over  the  North  Pacific  Route  steam  the 
"Empress"  fleet  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships Limited  from  Vancouver  to  Yokohama, 
thence  to  Kobe.  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and 
Hong  Kong. 

A  third  Northern  route  is  from  Seattle  to 
Yokohama  and  other  important  Oriental  ports, 
provided  by  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (Japan 
Mail  Steamship  Company). 

Over  the  central  route,  sailing  from  San  Fran- 
cisco via  Honolulu  thence  to  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  steam  under 
the  American  flag  vessels  of  the  China  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  Ltd.  and  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Co.,  via  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Shanghai  and  Manila  to  Hong  Kong. 

From  San  Francisco  to  Hong  Kong  are  also 
operated  steamships  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 
(Oriental  Steamship  Company),  via  Honolulu. 
Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki.  Shanghai,  Dairen 
and  Manila. 

TRANSATLANTIC  SAILINGS 

There  is  a  noticeable  rise  in  the  tide  of 
European  winter  travel.  The  winter  of 
1921  was  the  first  tourist  season  for  Egypt 
and  the  Mediterranean  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  The  winter  of  1922  promises  to 
exceed  it  in  volume  of  travel.  Numerous 
winter  cruises  are  planned  to  include  Spain, 
Gibraltar,  Algiers,  The  Holy  Land,  Athens, 
Italy  and  the  Riviera.  Below  is  a  brief 
directory  of  the  leading  transatlantic  lines, 
with  sailings  from  New  York. 

International  Mercantile  Marine  (White  Star 
Line.  American  Line,  Red  Star  Line)  New  York 
to  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Mediterranean 
ports. 

Compagnie  Generale  Trans- Atlantique  (French 
Line)  New  York  for  Bordeaux  and  Havre. 

Cunard-Anchor  Line  for  Cherbourg.  South- 
ampton. Liverpool,  Londonderry  and  Glasgow: 
also  Mediterranean  ports. 

United  States  Mail  Steamship  Company.  New 
York  for  Bremen,  Danzig  and  Queenstown. 

Holland-American  Line,  New  York  for  Ply- 
mouth, Boulougne-sur-Mer,  Rotterdam. 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet,  New  York  to  Cher- 
bourg, Southampton  and  Hamburg. 

Norwegian-American  Line,  New  York  to 
Christ  iania. 

Scandinavian-American  Line.  New  York  to 
Christ  iania  and  Copenhagen. 

Swedish-American  Line.  New  York  to  Gothen- 
burg. 

Navigazione  Generale  Italiana,  New  Sorb  to 
Naples  and  Genoa. 
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3-in-One 

is  the  exactly 

right  lubricant  for 
every  light  mechan- 
;m  about  the  house, 
farm,     office,     factor}'. 
Puts  "whiz"  in  the  bear- 
ings;    eliminates     friction 
and  wear. 

3-in-One  not  only  lubricates 

perfectly,    but    works  out  old 

caked  grease  and  dirt;  prevents 

rust  in  the  bearings ;  kills  squeaks. 

Everything  oiled  with 

3-in-One 

The  High  Quality  Oil 

stays    young    longer    and    works 
better  all  its  life. 

Try  on  sewing  machines,  wash- 
ing machines,  cream  separators, 
vacuum  cleaners,  victrolas,  locks, 
clocks,  firearms,  all  tools,  go- 
carts,  bicycles,  roller  skates, 
everything  that  needs  oiling. 

Oil  Ford  commutators  with 
3-in-One  to  make  starting  easy. 
Prevent  magneto  trouble  by  oil- 
ing regularly  with  3-in-One. 

Auto  spring  squeaks  are  stopped 
and  breakage  prevented  by  squirt- 
ing 3-in-One  along  the  edges  and 
ends  of  the  leaves. 

At  all  stores  in  i-oz.,  3-oz.  and 
8-oz.  bottles  and  in  3-oz.  Handy 
Oil  Cans. 

FREE 

Sample  and  Dictionary  of  Uses. 
Just  write  us  on  a  postal  for  both. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

165-0  Broadway,  New  York 
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Fever 

TAeimcmeten^t 


Don't  guess  about  so 
vital  a  matter  as  your 
health.  Keep  a  Tyros 
Fever  Thermometer 
in  the  home. 


One  of  many  Thermometers — bath, 
candv,  wall,  oven,  etc.  —  made  for 
home  use  by  world's  largest  makers 
of  temperature  instruments.  At  repre- 
sentative dealers.       Health  Booklet  Fue 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  A-U9 

Tfitrf-'f  a  tjtm  or  JEfcr  Temperature  Instrument  for  Every  Purpose 


Raise  Big  Capital 


r 


Write  for  FREE  copy 
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"Quick    Financing" 

if  you  need  big  capital    quickly    for 
any  legitimate  business 
Learn  how  one  company  sold 

Over  One  Million  Shares 

Another  company  admit  they  raised 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
by  my  easily  operated  plan.  Let  me 
send  proof  from  many  satisfied  cus- 
tomers that  may  lead  you  to  quick 
success.  Write  for  free  particulars  of 
this  winning  plan. 

TV/I  f\  y\  ft  -%r     's  always  available  for  the 
1V1  (J  II  C  y     financing    of     meritorious 
business  enterprises. 

(""ptiinc    It    ,s   a   business   unto   itself 
VJClll     t5    **■    and     requires    the    ser- 
vices of  an  expert. 


My  PI 


an 


gives    that     service  —  effi- 
ciently and  economically. 


V. 


CUNNINGHAM,  financial  Specialist 

1052  Grant  Building,        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The    Difference    Between    4'  ,',    and    8'  , 

Meant    Everything     to    These     People 

i  hey  were  not  rich,  and  they  had  a  talented  son  whom  they 
wanted  to  send  to  college.  The  fact  that  they  were  only 
hi'  r,  on  what  they  were  able-  to  put  by  in  the  sav- 
ings bank  threatened  to  defeat  ilicir  ambition.  lint  they 
•  ame  across  an  investment  plan  whereby  their  interest 
could  be  doubled  and  their  son  educated.  If  you  would 
like  to  see  your  income  increased  from  4',  to  8%.  write 
today  for  the  free  Investment  story  from  real  lite,  "livery 
Man  His  Own  Savings  Bank." 

Miller  Mortgage   Bonds 

Jioo  Bonds;  Jsoo  Bonds.  S  1 .000  Bonds 

Interest  paid  twice  yearly 

N  icld  8', 

Partial  payment  account*  invited 

G.L.Miller  sl  fo. 

b-io   HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA,    GA. 

"First      the  Investor's  Welfare" 


BEFORE  YOU  BUILD  KNOW  ABOUT 

LUNKEN    WINDOWS 

A  double-hung  window;  100' 
i:  nun     disappearing   sash   and   fly 
screens:      weatherstripped.     glased, 
luted,  hung  and  complete!: 

bll  'I       Shipped  ready   | 

inio  any  wall. 

Writ*  p>r  t'iti  detail 

4904    Cherry  St.    ■        T.    .. 
Cincinnati.    Ohio     ZerollRht 


100'  . 

'M"  lull" 


THE  IUNKEN  WINDOW  CO. 


YOU  CAN 
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l>lg  Incoii  elns        e  fees. 
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ne  at  home  In  a  few  w<  01  1  raining, 

open  '  -  tii  ail  ii"  iu  1  an  attend  to 

1.  i.ii  n  limed  or  goods  to  buy.  DO 

Addmt  Sltphemon  Laboratory.  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mais. 


INVESTMENTS  *  AND  *  FINANCE 


WHY    BUILDING    BOOMS    WHILE 
BUSINESS  LAGS 

*  I  MlERE  is  a  long  cherished  tradition  to 
-*■  the  effect  that  building  is  one  of  the  last 
of  the  industries  to  recover  from  an  economic 
slump.  But  this,  says  Bradstreet's,  has  now 
"been  exploded  and  relegated  to  the  place 
where  so  many  other  economic  theories, 
which  passed  current  before  the  Great 
War,  have  gone."  The  returns  from  157 
cities  show  the  total  value  for  building 
permits  for  October  to  be  $107,386,660,  as 
against  $149,506,906  in  September  and 
only  $92, 175,533  in  October  a  year  ago. 
Thus  there  is  a  gain  of  11.9  per  cent,  over 
the  previous  month  and  of  81.6  per  cent, 
over  October  a  year  ago.  The  October 
figures,  we  are  told,  exceed  those  for 
August,  1921,  and  August,  1919,  and  are 
second  only  to  the  aggregate  of  April,  1920, 
"when  the  building  boom  reached  its 
crest."  And,  if  the  lower  values  of  material 
and  wages  as  compared  with  April,  1920, 
are  taken  into  account,  "the  October 
volume  of  building  will  be  found  to  have 
exceeded  even  that  hitherto  peak  month 
and  the  curious  situation  is  presented  of  a 
great  boom  in  building  construction  at  a 
time  when  nearly  all  other  lines  of  industry 
are  either  deprest  or  painfully  recovering 
from  the  depths  of  past  depression." 
Bradstreet's  explains  this  condition  of 
affairs  by  the  fact  that  "much  absolutely 
necessary  building  was  postponed  owing  to 
•preoccupation  in  the  war  or  to  high  prices 
and  high  wages  following  that  struggle,  and 
this  is  apparently  now  being  pushed  to 
completion,  to  the  confounding  of  the 
theories  and  the  theorists."  Other  authori- 
ties report  a  continuance  of  the  building 
boom,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin 
says  "the  activity  of  building  has  been 
particularly  noteworthy  because  of  its 
continuance  beyond  the  time  when  a 
seasonal  reaction  would  ordinarily  occur." 


FRANCE'S  NEW  FINANCIAL  POLICY 

F? RANGE'S  position  as  a  debtor  to  her 
■*-  allies  and  to  the  United  States,  and 
as  a  preferred  creditor  of  Germany,  make 
her  financial  policy  a  matter  of  world-wide 

interest.     The  Briand  Government's  new 

program,  which  has  .just  been  endorsed  by 

the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  includes,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  AsSO'  in  ted  press  dispatch 
from  Paris: 

strict  execution  of  her  engagements  by 
Germany  and  conservation  by  France  in 
her  dealings  with  the  A!li<  s  of  all  guaranties 
i>r  payment.  No  new  taxes  to  he  levied 
till  the  maximum  revenue  has  been  obtained 
from  those  in  existence.  A \ oidanee  of  any 
increase  in  fiduciary  issue.  Limitation  of 
public  expenditure  to  Btricl  necessity  and 
organic  reforms  with  a  view  to  economy. 

Progressive    reduction     of     the     number   Of 

functionaries  to  thai  of  19]  I.     Encourage- 


ment of  the  economic  development  of 
France  and  the  colonies  in  a  free  spirit 
and  transformation  of  State  monopolies 
as  rapidly  as  possible  where  to  the  general 
interest. 


TREMENDOUS  BUSINESS  DONE  BY 
GREAT  DEPARTMENT  STORES 

V\7ITHIN  the  last  fifty  years  the 
'  *  great  department  stores  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  London  and 
Paris  have  come  into  existence  and 
have  built  up  businesses  comparing 
favorably  with  those  done  by  important 
manufacturing  and  transportation  com- 
panies. The  largest  retail  store  in  the 
world  is  that  of  Marshall  Field  of  Chicago, 
which  does  a  business  of  from  $65,000,000 
to  $73,000,000  annually  in  normal  times. 
Other  equally  famous  department  stores 
do  a  business  only  slightly  less. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  has  been 
collecting  these  figures,  notes  that  there 
are  aggregations  of  stores  or  chain  stores 
under  a  single  management  that  do  a  bigger 
business  than  the  department  stores, 
"notably  Woolworth  with  1,111  stores 
and  $140,000,000  of  gross  business;  the 
United  Cigars,  1,400  stores  with  aggregate 
business  of  $75,000,000;  and  Kresge  with 
194  stores  and  a  gross  business  of  between 
$50,000,000  and  $60,000,000." 

Probably  the  biggest  retail  business  in 
dollars  and  cents  that  has  ever  been  done, 
we  are  told,  is  "that  of  the  mail  order 
house  of  Sears  Roebuck  &  Company,  which 
for  the  first  three  months  of  1920  did  a 
business  of  $90,000,000  gross  or  over 
$1,000,000  a  day." 

The  astonishing  thing  about  the  depart- 
ment store  business  is  said  to  be  not  size 
but  the  large  expense  in  service: 

Formerly  department  stores  did  business 
with  expense  of  10%  and  12%  for  rent. 
salaries,  delivery,  management  and  all 
overhead.  To-day  the  public  is  served  by 
the  big  department  stores  at  an  expense 
exceeding  30%  of  the  gross  sales. 

The  1920  figures  for  the  business  done  by 
the  department  stores  of  the  world  do  not 
set  a  record,  being  estimated  as  a  whole  at 
something  like  5  per  cent,  below  the  normal 
pre-war  or  1913  basis.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  goes  on  to  present  the  1920  figures 
for  business  done  by  the  leading  establish- 
ments, as  gathered  from  reliable  trade 
sources: 


Sclfrn.KC  &  Co. 
Bon  Marche 

Marshall    Field 

(  arson.  Pine  A:  ScOtl 

R.  ii.  Macj  e.  Co. 
Franklin  Simon  <  !o. 
Lord  St  Taylor 
Gimbel  Bros, 
Alt  man  &  C  !o, 
John  Wanamaker 
John  Wanamaker 
\    Snellenburg  .v  <  lo. 
i.ii   Bros. 


London 

Talis 

Chicago 

Not    York 


Philadelphia 


$30JX)0,000 
40,000,000 

65, .()()() 

50,000,000 
25,000,000 
21,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
18,000  in"1 
28,000,000 
27.000,000 
10,000,000 
33,000.000 
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While  Death 

Plays 
Santa  Glaus 


Executive  Committee 

Allen  Wardwell,  Chairman 

Jane  Addams 

Mrs.  August  Belmont 

Charles  C.  Burlingham 

William  M.  Chadbourne 

Paul  D.  Cravath 

Lewis  S.  Gannett 

Robert  Morss  Lovett 

Walter  W.  Pettit 

Frank  L.  Polk 

Charles  H.  Sabin,  Treasurer 

Graham  Romeyn  Taylor 

Helen  Todd 

Felix  M.  Warburg 

L.  Hollingsworth  Wood 

Harry  Powers  Story,  Secretary 

National  Committee 

Rt.  Rev.  C.  P.  Anderson,  D.D. 

Dr.  Frank  Billings 

Harriot  Stanton  Blatch 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr. 

Alfred  J.  Boulton 

Arthur  Brisbane 

John  Graham  Brooks 

Mrs.  Cora  Haviland  Carver 

Bayard  H.  Christy 

C.  P.  Coleman 

Edward  Cornell 

Fred  M.  Corse 

Charles  R.  Crane 

John  W.  Davis 

Jerome  T.  Del-hint 

William  C.  Edgar 

Charles  W.  Eliot 

John  Lovejoy  Elliott 

Harry  M.  Fennimore 

Irving  Fisher 

Hon.  Joseph  I.  France 

Hon.  David  R.  Francis 

Col.  Michael  Friedsam 

John  A.  Gade 

E.  F.  Gay 

Samuel  Gompers 

Rev.  Percy  Stickney  Grant,  D.D. 

Norman  Hapgood 

Robert  Herrick 

Rabbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch 

William  M.  Johnston 

Alexander  Kahn 

Dr.  Gertrude  Kelly 

William  Kent 

E.  F.  Ladd 

Col.  Herbert  Lehman 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

James  G.  McDonald 

John  A.  McSparran 

Rabbi  Judah  Leon  Magnes 

Capt.  Wm.  A.  Maher 

Anne  Martin 

Hon.  Ogden  L.  Mills 

William  Fellowes  Morgan 

Walter  M.  Nelson 

Morgan  J.  O  Brien 

Fremont  Older 

Herbert  Parsons 

Francis  G.  Peabody 

Dr.  Raymond  V.  Phelan 

Mts.  Gifford  Pinchot 

Glenn  E.  Plumb 

Ernest  Poole 

James  H.  Post 

Mrs.  Jobn  T.  Pratt 

William  C.  Redfield 

Very  Rev.  Howard  C.Robbins,  D.D 

Raymond  Robins 

Dr.  Frank  F.  Rosenblatt 

Julius  Rosenwald 

Rev.  Jcihn  A.  Ryan 

Mrs.  Vladimir  G.  Simkhovitch 

Alfred  E.  Smith 

Mrs.  Willard  D.  Straight 

Henry  W.  Taft 

Thomas  D.  Thacher 

Norman  Thomas 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Tiffany 

Oswald  Gannson  "Villard 

B.  C.  Vladeck 

Lillian  D  Wald 

J.  H.Walker 

Robert  Wardrop 

Robert  W.  Webb 

George  P.  West 

George  W.  Wickersham 


L 
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I    jAY  colored  lights — glittering  tinsel — the*  laughter  of  children— 
^*"^    the    Tree — Home — and  off  there   in  the   Volga  country 
people  are  starving  to  death. 

Holly  and  mistletoe — bulging  stockings  by  the  fire  in  the  living- 
room — red  and  white  candy  canes — little  packages  tied  with  red 
and  green  ribbons — Mother — and  off  there  in  the  Volga  country 
the  nurses  are  separating  the  babies  who  are  going  to  die 
today  from   the  ones  who  won't  die  until  tomorrow. 

Dad  carving  the  turkey  and  spilling  gravy  on  the  tablecloth — 
the  family  laughing  at  Baby  as  she  sucks  the  drumstick  bone — 
teasing  Mother  because  she  didn't  put  enough  sugar  in  the  cran- 
berry sauce — and  off  there  in  the  Volga  country  they're  eating 
bread  made  of  dried  grass  and  ground-up  horses'  hoofs. 

While  our  lights  are  gay  and  our  homes  are  filled  with  Christmas 
cheer — 

Death  plays  Santa  Claus. 

Off  there  in  the  Volga  country  fifteen  million  people  are  dying 
of  hunger  while  we  say  "Merry  Christmas"  and  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  Jesus   Christ. 

$10  will  save  10  lives  for  a  month 

$100  will  save  100  lives  for  a  month 

$1000  will  save  1000  lives  for  a  month 

Every  dollar  spent  in  .America — Every  dollar  spent  for  relief 

RUSSIAN  FAMINE  FUND 

Distributing  through  The  Society  of  Friends  [The  Quakers) 
National  Headquarters  15  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 

With  committees  in 


BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  MINNEAPOLIS 

and  other  American  cities 


CHARLES  H.  SABIN,  Treasurer 

Russian  Famine  Fund, 
Room  1836      15  Park  Row,  New  York 

Dear  Sir: 

I  enclose  $ as  my  contribution  toward  the  relief  of  the  suffering  in 

Russia.     Please  send  acknowledgment  to 


4' 


Name 
No. 


Street 


City 


No  Propaganda    -No  Politics    -  FOOD  !  ! 


A. 


J 
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CELEBRATED 


SPRlf<GS 


FOR  INFLAMMATION  OF  BLADDER 

DR.  ALEXANDER  B.  MOTT,  New  York, 
Professor  of  Surgery,  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  Surgeon  Bellevue  Hospi- 
tal: "I  have  made  sufficient  use  of  the 
Buffalo  Mineral  Springs  Water  to  be  satis- 
fied that  it  possesses  very  valuable  thera- 
peutic properties.  In  the  Gouty  Dia- 
thesis, Chronic  Inflammation  of  the 
Bladder,  and  other  diseases  affecting  the 
Urinary  Organs  it  may  be  relied  on  to 
give  the  most  satisfactory  results." 

Buffalo  Mineral  Springs  Water 
is  helpful  in  the  treatment  of 
Albuminuria,  Bladder  and  Kidney 
Stones,  Bladder  Inflammation, 
Enlarged  Prostate,  Rheumatism, 
Gravel,  Gout,  Neuritis,  Bright's 
Disease,  Diabetes,  Acidosis, 
Dyspepsia,  and  Nausea  from  any 
cause.  It  is  an  active  antacid 
Diuretic. 

Physicians  and  other  interested 
persons  are  invited  to  write  to 
the  Springs  for  "Fifty  Years  of 
Medical  Opinions,"  a  little  book 
about  Buffalo  Mineral  Springs 
Water  written  by  many  promi- 
nent physicians  in  all  parts  of 
the   country.       At    all    Druggists. 

BUFFALO     LITHIA     SPRINGS 
VIRGINIA 


TELL    TOMORROWS 

White's    Weath-r    Prophet    fore-  \lf  A  — J.L  «„ 

.  'he  weather  3  to  24  hours    T?  calflcr 

in  advance.     Not  a  toy  b 


scientifically  constructed  instrument  w 
ing  automatically.     Handsome,  reliable 
and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift 

0    bly  interesting  !y  the  little  fig 
ures  of    the  Peasant    ami    his    good  wife 
ome  in  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
lit  w  ill  be.     Size  63-2* 
7  '  .:    hilly  guarantee- 1.  Post- 
paid  to  any   address  in  U.  S 

r  Canada  on  receipt  of    

Agents  Wanted 
lh«i»t.  149  419  K. Water  St.,   Milwaukee 


$125 


IVIa, 


Printing1  Cheap 

,     ^_^('ards. circulars,  labels,  book,  paper.  Pres»$l-. 
_^ jPJLargerSi.~i.Jol>  press  $150.  Save  money.  Print 
^Sj.    _      Slur  others,  big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent. 
T  Write  factory  for  press  catalog.  TYPE,  cards, 
letc.  THE  PRESS  CO.,    D-23,  Merlden,  Conn, 


IIMVPNTHR^  Who'li-sircici-icuri'  patent  should 
lly  VCl'"i  1  V-TVO  w,,,,.    ,or   (mr  Buide  |,ook  "HOW 

TO  ^rETVOUR  PATENT."    Send  model  or  sketch  and 
:i>  ion  ol  \  our  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
Its  patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO..   Depl.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HONOR  ROLLS  BBJSlfi&Sg 


ran  ■  ffiic  book  11  r   hi  ■DBS/CMS 

John •  Polachek  Bronze&'Irom  <S 

DEPT    I      493    HANCOCK    ST.    lONG    ISLAND    CITY.    NY 


Words  We  Misspell 

IN   BUSINESS 

By  Frank  H.  Vixotolly,  Lltt.O.,  L.L.D. 

A  BOOK  that  the  business  world  ha*  been 

r     '  om  mis  more  t  han  i  o.obo 
puzzling  i    erroneously  In 

commercial  correspondence,  besidei    in    Inter 
collec  tion  om   spelling 

ei     ■ i  '  om  mission.   Show  i  -  orret ' 
forma  and  dl   I  ion   of  woi  ..  i  printing 

and  ■■  tnorized    rubs  for  formation  ol 

i >  1 1 1 r . >  1  .     The  vocabulary  li  conveniently  arranged 
in  one  alphabet!)  tl  <>r  ler,  permitting  quit  k  and 
reference.     With  thl  '  volume  on  her  desk, 

your  pher    need    not    be   perplexed    about 

.  qui  - .  ,i  i     non<  I'M- '  -  .hi 
be  ab  olutelj  l<  ttei  perfei  r.    I  he  book  It  hand 
printed  In  large,  clear  type,  Ai  pagi 

,i   in   green  cloth   with   nib    lettering     A  moil 
valuable  ad 

I'n  \ld,$lJtt 

FUNK  &  WAdNAllS  10MPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yotk 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

November  30. — The  strength  of  Fi-ance's 
Army  is  given  as  818,000  as  of  October 
1,  in  the  report  of  the  Army  Commission 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Government's  proposed 
law  calling  the  class  of  1022  to  the  colors 
in  two  contingents. 

December  1. — Viennese  workmen  indulge 
in  food  riots  and  break  into  cafes, 
hotels  and  stores,  causing  damage  esti- 
mated at  many  billions  of  crowns. 

Wild  tribesmen  raid  the  American  Luth- 
eran Mission  at  Syjulak,  Persia,  and 
attack     and     injure     three     American 

nurses. 

December  2. — The  British  Government 
proposes  to  the  French  Government  a 
conference  on  the  Franco-Turkish 
treaty,  which  France  made  without  con- 
sulting Great  Britain. 

The  Allied  Reparations  Commission  noti- 
fies the  German  Government  of  its 
unanimous  decision  to  insist  on  the 
January  and  February  instalments  of 
the  indemnity,  aggregating  7/5,000,000 
gold  marks. 

December  4. — The  Sinn  Fein  rejects  the 
latest  British  peace  offer,  and  the  Ulster 
government  announces  its  intention  to 
end  the  parleys  on  Tuesday  unless 
something  definite  develops  before  then. 

December  6. — Under  the  name  of  the  Irish 
Free  State,  the  status  of  a  Dominion -with- 
in the  British  Empire  is  given  to  Ireland 
by  an  agreement  reached  between  the 
British  Cabinet  and  representatives  of 
the  Sinn  Fein,  the  terms  providing  a 
form  of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown. 
Ulster  may  decide  within  a  month 
whether  to  join  the  new  Irish  govern- 
ment or  remain  as  it  is. 

Lloyd  George  is  said  to  have  abandoned 

his  intention  to  attend  the  Washington 
Conference  because  of  the  early  meeting 
of    Parliament    to    act    on     the    Irish 

settlement. 

The  Conservative  government  under 
Premier    Meighen    is    overwhelmingly 

defeated  by  the  Liberals  in  Canada's 
general  election. 

One  hundred  persons  are  said  to  have  lost 
their  Lives  as  the  result  of  an  explosion 
of  an  oil  tank  in  the  dynamite  works  at 
Saarlouis,  Rhenish  Prussia. 

DOMESTIC 

November  30. — Secretary  Hughes,  and 
Arthur  J.  Balfour,  the  head  of  the  British 
delegation  to  the  Armament  Confer- 
ence, lender  I  heir  good  offices  in  the 
negotiations  between  China  and  Japan 
for  settlement  of  the  shantung  question. 

Economies    in    operation    and    increased 

efficiency  and  recognition  of  the  non- 
union workmen  on  all  American  rail- 
roads are  required  in  the  revised  work- 
ing rules  governing  railroad  shop  em- 
ployees issued  by  the  United  States 
Railroad  Labor  Board. 

Eleven  high-school  students  and  the  driver 
of  an  automobile  Ims  in  \\  bich  t  hey  were 

riding  are  killed  by  a   train  at   a  railroad 

crossing  in  Red  Bluff,  California. 
December  I.     The  federal  Reserve  Board 

decides  to  send  all  athiser  to  the  forth- 
coming   conference    of    foreign    hankers 

called  l>.\  the  Reparations  Commission 
to  discuss  exchange  stabilization. 


'gg^zrr.-r^Sfe 


Stop  That 
Leak 


RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 


RADIATOR  NEVERLEAK 

poured  into  the  water  in  your  radiator  will  perma- 
nently mend  leaks  anywhere  in  cooling  system  in  less 
than  10  minutes.  Don't  lay  up  your  car  or  spend 
money  Tor  costly  repairs.  Radiator  Neverleak  will 
do  it.  Quick,  sure,  sate.  Cannot  clog  or  injure  cool- 
ing system  in  any  way.    Our 

illion  Dollar  Guarantee 

protects  you,  for  Radiator  Xeverleak  must  do  every- 
thing we  claim,  must  be  entirely  satisfactory  in  every 
way  or  your  money  will  be  refunded.  A  75c  can 
does  the  trick. 

Carry  a  can  in  your  tool  kit, 
ready  for  that  unexpected  leak. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


paper  Hats 


Add  life  to  dinner  parties,   banquets, 
club  and  festival  celebrations.     We  make 
them,  by  the  millions.     Write  for  prices. 
Tbe  Bristle  Co.,  25  Rurd  St.  Shlppensbnre,  l'n. 


I 


I 


■s'iilhttsOMI* 


Thoroughbreds —The  "Aces"  of  All  bojr-dom. 
I  The  most  beautiful  doga  in  the  world.  Intelli- 
I  gent,  fearless,  faithful.  They  guard  your  home, 

watch  your  herds,  play  with  your  kiddies.  Write 

for  special  lists.  Many  bargains. 

Shomont  Kennei-S,        Boxl27.  Monticeilo.  Iowa 


GOINTOBUSINESS 


for  Yourself 

I  Establish  andoper- 
—  ate  a  "New  System 
Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  your  community.  We  furnish  every- 
thing. Money-making  opportunity  unlimited.  Either  men  or  women. 
Big  Candy  Booklet  Free.  Write  for  it  today.  Don't  put  it  oft  ! 
W.  HILLYER  RAGSDALE,      Drawer  38.     EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


nATfMTC  BOOKLET  FREE 

K<*i  1  Cll  1  O  HIGHEST    REFERENCES 

1    BEST  RESULTS     PROMPTNESS  ASSURED 

Watson  E.  Coleman./V/i  »/  Laici/cr,624  FSt., Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
RECORD    OF    INVENTION 
BLAXK.      Send     model  or  sketch  of  invention  for 
our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759 Ninth,  Washington, D. C. 


YOU  CAN 
BE  A 


Good  Talker 

You  can  train  yoursell  to  be  a  winning  conversational- 
ist, a  successful  sales  talker,  a  good  story  teller,  a  pleas- 
ing public  speaker,  if  you  will  learn  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciules  of  speaking.  They  are  presented  simply  and 
clearly  in 

TALKS  ON  TALKING 

By  Grenville  rCleiser.      19  chapters  explaining,  e\erv 
angle  ol  the  art  of  talking,  with  the  help  of  which  you 
can  develop  the  ability  \otalk  to  win.  "Men  and  women 
who  wish  to  lie  entertaining  and  effective  conversation 
alists  and  pubtic  speakers  will  find  helpful  instruction 
In  'Talks  on  Talking,'      says  the  .V.  1'.  Than. 
Cloth  bound;  $100  net;  by  mail.  $1.11 
tUNK  &  WAGNAllS  COMPANY  354-360  fourth  Av«„  New  York 


WILL  POWER  AND  WORK 

by  Jules  Payot,  Litt.D..  Ph.D. 

Authorized  Translation  from  the  French   by  Richard  Duffy 
(FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION) 

More  than  thirty  editions  of  this  author's  previous 
work,  "Education  of  the  Will,"  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  forward-looking  Americans,  to  thell 
everlasting  benefit.  In  this  NEW  volume,  "Will 
Power  arid  Work."  M.  Payot  shows  you  how  to  in- 
crease yout  mental  efficiency,  how  t < •  intensify  your 
power  of  accomplishment,  how  to  link  your  will  to 
your  work.  In  a  manner  irie  1  tilil\  helpful,  you 
are    given    the    theory    and    practise    of     self-culture. 

You  are   ihown  Low  to  read  illy  and  in- 

telligently,  how  to  build   up  .1   dependable  m< 

how    to    obtain    control    of     that     strangely     111nert.Mi1 

Instrument,  the  will,  and  how  to  supplement  the  lack 
nr  rightly  assimilate  the  surplus  of  education  thai  fate 
h.,  decreed  tot  you.  As  ■  clear,  sympathetic,  and 
authoritative  guide  to  true  wisdom,  strength  of  charai 
ter,  and  the  development  of  that  practical  energy 
which  makes  for  real  success  in  life,  this  new  book  will 
be  a  boon  to  you. 

Cloth,  l2mo.     462  panes 
At  all  booksellers.  S1.7S:  by  moil  Sl.87 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourlb  Ave.,  New  York 
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The  number  of  the  nation's  unemployed 
lias  decreased  by  more  than  a  million 
during  recent  weeks,  according  to  an 
estimate  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Unemployment. 

The  Philippine  legislature  requests  of 
President  Harding  that  the  Filipinos  be 
consulted  on  any  questions  coming  up 
in  the  Washington  Conference  which 
involve  their  interest. 

The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  plans 
to  sell  everything  it  owns  "as  fast  as  it 
can  and  at  what  prices  it  can  get," 
announces  President  Joseph  W.  Powell. 

December  3. — Great  Britain.  France  and 
Japan  agree  at  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence to  surrender  important  leaseholds 
in  Chinese  territory,  tho  Japan  insists 
that  she  has  no  present  intention  to 
relinquish  her  rights  in  Manchuria. 

December  4. — Great  Britain  and  Japan,  it 
is  announced,  will  insist  that  the  naval 
armament  limitation  agreement  be  put 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty  and  ratified  by 
the  Senate. 

A  special  deputation  from  the  Far  Eastern 
Republic  of  Chita  arrives  in  Washington 
to  lay  before  the  Conference  the  plea  of 
that  government  for  withdrawal  of 
Japanese  troops  from  Siberia  and  to 
secure  recognition  of  the  Chita  admin- 
istration. 

Textile  union  officials  meeting  in  Xew 
York  announce  that  they  are  preparing 
the  organization  of  a  united  textile  labor 
union  in  opposition  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

December  5. — Nineteen  persons  are  killed 
and  more  than  a  score  are  injured  in  a 
head-on  collision  between  passenger 
trains  near  Woodmont,  Pennsylvania. 
Some  of  the  passengers  are  burned  to 
death  when  the  wooden  coaches  catch 
fire. 

The  first  budget  of  government  expendi- 
tures, transmitted  to  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Harding  at  the  opening  of  the  reg- 
ular session,  calls  for  estimated  expenses 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1923, 
of  S3.. ">()."). 754. 727,  half  a  billion  less  than 
for  1922,  and  more  than  $2,000,000,000 
less  than  the  actual  cost  of  government 
for  1921. 

Japan  agrees  at  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence to  return  to  China  administrative 
control  of  Shantung,  but  demands  that 
the  railway  from  Tsing  Tao  to  Tsinan 
be  placed  under  a  joint  Japanese- 
Chinese  administration. 

December  0.  --In  his  message  to  Congress, 
President  Harding  advocates  legislation 
for  judicial  settlement  of  troubles  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  renewed  tax 
revision,  repeal  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Jones  Snipping  Act  that  would  abrogate 
commercial  treaties,  alteration  of  the 
Fordney  tariff  bill  to  give  the  executive 
power  to  fix  duties  to  meet  problems  as 
they  arise,  and  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  releasing  non-taxable  bonds 
for  taxation  without  disadvantages 
resulting  to  the  States. 

Three  advisers  to  the  Chinese  delegation 
at  the  Washington  Conference  resign 
because  of  their  belief  thai  China  will 
"get  nothing"  from   the  Conference. 


Calming  His  Fears.— One  of  the  fifth 
division  (speeding  homeward  on  the 
"Limited")— "What  if  this  bridge  should 
break  and  the  train  be  dashed  into  the 
river?" 

Conductor — "Don't  worry  lad,  the 
railroad  company  has  a  lot  more  trains." — 
The  A, -Might. 


Is  your  money  protected  ? 

There's  just  one  way  to  free  your  mind  from  worry 
of  the  ever-present  danger  of  robbery. 

Keep  an  Iver  Johnson  in  a  handy  drawer.  It's  ab- 
solutely accident-proof.  Jolt  it,  thump  it,  bump  it,  or 
"Hammer  the  Hammer."  Only  by  the  intentional  pull 
of  the  trigger  can  this  revolver  be  discharged. 

Because  of  its  piano-wire  heat-treated  springs — 
instead  of  ordinary  flat  springs,  which  often  break — 
the  Iver  Johnson  is  ever  ready  to  respond  with 
lightning  quickness  to  a  pull  of  the  trigger.  Accurate, 
penetrating,  sure  in  action. 

All  calibres  in  hammer  and  hammerless  models.  Regular, 
Perfect  Rubber,  and  WesternAValnut  grips.  If  your  t'ealer 
hasn't  in  stock  the  particular  model  you  want,  write  us. 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 

295  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York     717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Three  interesting 
booklets  full  of  in- 
formation, FREE. 
Write  today  for 
the  one  that  inter- 
ests you. 

"A" — Firearms 
••B'— Bicycles 
' '  C" — Motorcycles 


FIFTIETH 
.ANNIVERSARY. 


Iver  Johnson  Champion 
Single  and  Double  Barrel 
Shotguns  combine  accuracy 
and  dependability ,  and  are 
moderately  priced. 


Iver  Joh  nson  Truss- 
Bridge  Bicycles  are 
world -famed  for  easy 
riding,  strength,  and 
durability.  Models 
and  prices  to  suit 
everyone. 


New 


BEItC    Does  it! 
Carburetor 
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THE    *    SPICE    a    OF 


LIFE 


Sad  Example. — Crookedness  never  pays 

in  ilic  long  run.     Look  at  the  corkscrew. — 
/;  trlington   News. 


Old  Friends. —  A  Chinese  play  (iOU  years 
old  was  recently  performed  in  English. 
Several  score  present-day  music-hall  gags 
were  recognized. — New  York  Star. 


When  They  Laugh. — Frenchmen  have  a 
strong  sense  of  what  is  funny.  We  English- 
sp<  aking  peoples  find  it  out  when  Ave  try  to 
talk  to  them  in  French. — St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat.  

Fair  Warning. — If  your  leg  is  loose  get  it 
tightened  before  the  table  tips  and  breaks 
your  dishes.  All  work  guaranteed. — 
Furniture  Repairer's  ad.  in  the  Bremerton 
Evening  Searchlight. 


How  to  Save  Your  Family. — Fire  de- 
stroyed another  beautiful  Salina  home. 
Happened  while  husband  was  away  caused 
from  soot  in  the  chimney.  Why  take  the 
chance,  think  of  your  wife  and  babies  at 
home.  Have  them  inspected,  repaired  and 
cleaned. — From  an  ad.  in  the  Salina  Union. 


Heredity  Again. — "Late  for  reveille 
again,  I  see.  O'Malley,"  snorted  the  irate 
captain.  "How  do  you  account  for  this 
persistent    tardiness?" 

"  'Tis  inherited,  sir,"  answered  Pvt. 
O'Malley.  "Me  father  was  the  late  Michael 
O'Malley." — The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


It  Looked  Bad. — "Why  you  call  my  boy 
a  poor  nut?"  queried  an  indignant  mother, 
who  confronted  the  dietitian  of  a  New 
Jersey  charities  association  the  other 
morning  at  her  office  door.  And  the  latter 
not  yet  found  a  way  of  convincing  Mrs. 
Caruso  that  "poor  nut"  on  the  face  of 
Angelo's  card  stands  for  poor  nutrition. — 
Surrey.  

The  Easier  Job. —  "What  are  you  going 
to  be  when  you  grow  up,  Jennie?" 

"I'm  going  to  be  an  old  maid." 

"An  old  maid.  dear.      Why?" 

"  'Cause  I  don't  think  I'd  like  to  kiss  a 
man  a  hundred  times  and  tell  him  he's 
handsome  every  time  I  do  shopping. 
I'd  rather  earn  money  and  buy  things  for 
myself."        Baptist    Boy*   and  dirls. 


Husbanding  Her  Resources. — He  was 
cycling  through  a  quaint,  old-fashioned 
village,  when  he  was  thrilled  by  the  sound 

Of  a   woman's  cry  for  help,  followed  by  the 

muffled  tones  of  a  man's  voice.  He  quick- 
ened bis  pace,  to  find  a  woman  holding  on 
to  the  handle  of  a  cottage  door,  while  from 
within  it  was  evident  thai  somebody  was 
<  ndeavoring  to  force  it  open. 

"  Give    me   a    hand,    mister,"    she   cried. 
'  I  daren't  let   him  come  out ! 
The  cyclist    dismounted,  and  by  adding 
strength  to  that  of  the  woman  the  door 

l.i -pi    (dosed. 

POUT  husband    I    -uppo-i  '.'  "   In-  -aid. 

"  Yea,"  was  the  breathless  reply.  "  He's 
go1  one  of  his  crazy  fits  on  to-day." 

'Well.     I    should    think    you    would    lie 
pleased   to  let    llim   out." 

Not  till  this  policeman's  passed," 
panted  the  woman.  '  You  see,  Hill's  very 
nasty  with  policemen  when  he's  like  this, 
and  this  one'-  i<>o  valuable  to  lose.  I  do 
his  trashing."      TiirBiL   I  London.) 


The     Only     Explanation. — "One     never 
hears  a  breath  of  scandal  about  her." 
"Why?     Hasn't     she    any    friends?" — 

Lot. don    Mail. 

Our  Text-Book  Age. — "  If  I  only  knew 
what  (o  do  with  baby!  " 

'  Didn't  you  get  a  book  of  instructions 
with    it,    mother?" — Kasper  (Stockholm). 


Health  Resorts. — He — "I  spent  a  lot  of 
money  at  Keller  pool  this  winter." 

She — "Did  you  like  it  as  well  as  Hot 
Springs?" — Purple  Core  (Williams). 


Where  Ignorance  Is  Safety. — A  Virginia 
man  never  saw  an  automobile  until  last 
Friday,  his  98th  birthday.  That's  one 
reason  he's  98! — Sclienectady  Gazette. 


His  Grasping  Disposition. — "Why  did 
they  put  Bob  out  of  the  game?" 

"  For  holding." 

"Oh,  isn't  that  just  like  Bob!  "—Yir- 
ginia  Reel.  

First  Things  To-day.— The  first  thing 
some  people  want  when  they  get  a  little 
money  is  a  car;  then  the  first  thing  they 
want  when  they  get  a  car  is  a  little  money. 
— American  Lumberman. 


Poultry  First. — As  I  need  more  room  for 
the  Poultry  Business  I  have  moved  my 
barber  shop  to  the  rear  room,  but  am  still 
doing  business  in  the  barber  line. — From 
an  ad.  in  the  Jamestown,  X.  Dak.,  Alert. 


Postponing  the  Day. — The  convert  who 
recently  got  up  at  a  prayer  meeting  and 
thanked  the  Lord  that  he  had  three  wives 
in  heaven  was  (so  it  is  rumored^  subse- 
quently observed  paying  sixpence  at  a 
bookstall  for  a  copv  of  "How  to  Prolong 
Life."— Ere.  _^ 

His    Prize    Lamp. — Father   (reading    a 

letter  from  his  son  at  college  to  mother) — 
".Myopia  says  he's  got  a  beautiful  lamp 
from  boxing." 

Mother — "I  just  knew  he'd  win  some- 
thing in  his  athletics." — Orange  Oid(Orcgon 
Agri).  

Restaurant  American. 

"Scrambled  eggs,"  ordered  a  customer  in 
a  city  market  restaurant.  "Milk  toast," 
murmured  his  companion,  who  was  not 
I'eeling  well. 

"Scramble  two  and  a  grave  yard  stew," 
sang  out  tin'  waitress  with  the  Titian  hair. 

"Here,"  corrected  the  second  man,  "I 
want    milk   toast." 

"You'll  gel  it  Buddy,"  replied  the  girl. 
"Thai's  what  they  call  milk  toasl  down  in 
Pitf  sburgh,  w  here  I  worked.' 

The  t  wo  customers  held  a  Conference  and 

decided  to  "pui  o  n  n\er"  on  the  "fresh 
j  oung  t  hing"  from  Hit  tslmrgh.  The  lirsl  oik 
v.  anted  a  glass  of  milk  and  the  second  a  cup 

of  black  coffee. 

When  the  girl  appeared  lo  pin  a  "sel  up" 
of  I  he  restaurant  artillery  in  front  of  the 
men  the  second  man  ga  \  0  the  following 
order: 

"A  bottle  of  lacteal  fluid  for  my  friend 
and  a  BCUttle  of  Java  with  no  sea  loam  for 
me." 

"Chalk  on.  an'  a  dipper  of  ink,"  shouted 
the  girl.  She  didn't  6V6D  grin.  The 
A  r  I.  light. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHERS 
EASY    CHAIR 


iu  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
current  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New- 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"D.  K.."  Bournemouth,  Dorset,  England.— 
name  of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  England,  is  de 
rived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hamtun-scir.  from 
Ha mtun .  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  for  A .  1 1 . 
837  Southampton  is  the  name  given  to  Kami  shin  . 
Hampton  is  from  Old  English  ham  home,  and  /  ■». 
estate  or  farmstead  on  rich,  riparian  pasture  land; 
by  extention.  town. 

"H.  H."  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — "Will  you 
please  express  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  words  begin  and  commence?  Modern  writ  irs 
seem  fond  of  using  the  long  and  cumbersome  French 
commence  in  preference  to  the  short  and  virile 
Anglo-Saxon  begin.  Writers  also  seem  to  prefer 
the  noun  commencement  instead  of  the  verb  form. 

Commence  is  frequently  substituted  for  besin 
when  used  with  "work"  where  the  change  should 
not  be  made.  Begin  is  applied  to  order  of  time: 
commence  relates  to  the  work  on  hand  with  reference 
to  its  subsequent  completion.  The  man  who  strikes 
the  first  blow  begins  A  fight,  but  both  parties  to  a  law 
suit  commence  litigation  at  the  moment  when  they 
severally  undertake  the  first  step. — Vizeteli.i  . 
"  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in  English." 

The  Latin  commencement  is  more  formal  than  the 
Saxon  beginning,  as  the  verb  commence,  is  m«  re 
formal  than  begin.  Commencement  is  for  the  most 
part  restricted  to  some  form  of  action,  while  begin- 
ning has  no  restriction,  but  may  be  applied  to  ac- 
tion, state,  material,  extent,  enumeration,  or  to 
whatever  else  may  be  conceived  of  as  having  fust 
a  part,  point,  degree,  etc.  The  letter  A  is  at  the 
beginning  mot  the  commencement)  of  every  alpha- 
bet. If  we  were  to  speak  of  the  commenccnx  iu 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  we  should  be  understood 
to  refer  to  the  enterprise  and  its  initiatory  acl ; 
if  we  were  to  refer  to  the  roadway  we  should  say 
"Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  Pacific  Railroad." 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  begin  and  beginning 
are  preferable  to  commence  and  commencement 
as  the  simple,  idiomatic  English  words  are  ah  aj  s 
accurate  and  expressive.  "In  the  beginning  was 
the  word."  John  i.  1. — James  C.  Fkrnald,  En-  lish 
Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositions. 

"F.  A.A.,  "New-  Hampton,  N.  H. — The  word 
peri-ely  is  a  variant  form  of  peripetia,  which 
means:  "That  part  of  a  drama  in  whic'i  the 
plot  is  brought  to  a  conclusion;  the  denouement: 
applied,  by  extension,  to  life." 

"K.W.  MacK."  St.  Paul.  Minn. — "What  is  the 
correct   pronouiu  iation  of  the  word  erudite'!" 

There  are  two  pronunciations,  the  first  is 
er'u-dait — e  as  in  get,  u  as  in  full,  ai  as  in  aisle; 

or  a'yu-dait — e  as  in  get,  yu  pronounced  like 
ai  as  in  aish  . 

"E.  T.."  Danville,  Ky. — "How  is  a  check  pay- 
able to  a  woman  customarily  written,  as,  'Susan 
\    smith'  or  'Mrs.  John  Smith';  'Kate  Brown* 

or  'Miss   Kate  Brown'.'" 

In  drawing  a  check  to  the  order  of  a  married 
woman,  it  may  be  drawn  either  to  "  (Mrs  I  John 
Smith"  or  to  "Susan  N.  Smith":  the  latter  is  the 
better  form  unless  it  is  desired  to  show  that  she  i- 
the  wife  of  ".John  Smith."  In  the  case  of  an 
unmarried  woman,  the  usual  form  is  to  make  the 
check  payable  to  "Kale  Brown."  The  essential 
thing  to  do  is,  however,  to  indorse  the  check 
Ctly  as  it   is  drawn  on   the  face. 

"O.  B.,"  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — "  Do  you  consider 
thai     i  lie    Anglicized    pronunciation    of    foreign 

names  is  e\  er  allowable?  1  often  hear  such  name- 
as  Ascencion  and  Chile  so  pronounced,  and  have 
considered  it  as  a  mark  of  uncultivated  speech. 
To  one  w  ho  speaks  Spanish,  the  twisting  of  South 
American  names  out  of  their  own  beautiful  sound 
is  distressing  to  listen  to." 

It  is  the  (lul\  of  a  lexicographer  to  place  onl> 
the  besl  Usage  on  record.  The  rule  generally 
followed  is  to  gi\e  the  pronunciation  of  educated 
persons.  The  names  of  man.\  foreign  countries 
and  cities  have  become  so  thoroughly  Anglicized 
thai  to  give  them  in  the  pronunciations  used  '>> 
their  citizens  mlghl  laj  one  open  to  a  chargi  oi 
affectation,  Who,  for  Instance,  In  Vmerlca,  would 
use  I'uiii  for  Paris,  or  ftfe'hi-lco  for  ftfcks'i 
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A  Thick 
Strip-shingle 


One  of  the  reasons  for  the  great  popularity  of  the 
Ruberoid  Strip-shingle  is  its  unusual  thickness.  It  looks 
better  on  the  roof  than  the  ordinary  shingle.  It  gives 
an  impression  of  stability,  of  massiveness.  Its  edges 
cast  strong  shadows  which  contrast  pleasantly  with  the 
surface  coating  of  red  or  green  crushed  slate. 

Of  course  its  extra  thickness  is  by  no  means  the  only 
thing  which  has  contributed  to  the  splendid  reputation 
the  Ruberoid  Strip-shingle  enjoys  among  home  owners. 
Here  is  a  shingle  which  will  not  curl  or  blow  up — a 
shingle  which  on  account  of  its  patented  form  is  eco- 
nomical to  buy  and  lay — a  shingle  which  offers  you  the 
possibility  of  varied  attractive  designs — finally,  a  shingle 
which  is  of  Ruberoid  quality  through  and  through. 

Ruberoid  Strip-shingles  are  for  sale  by  building  supply 
and  lumber  dealers  throughout  the  country.  There  is 
an  enthusiastic  Ruberoid  distributor  near  you.  Ask 
him  about  the  Ruberoid  Strip-shingle. 

On  request  we  will  gladly  send  you  a  booklet  describing 
this  shingle  and  illustrating  the  way  in  which  different 
designs  may  be  obtained  through  its  use. 

The  RUBEROID  Co. 

FORMERLY  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 
95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
chicago  boston 


SHINGLES 
FELTS 


ROLL  ROOFINGS 
PAINTS 


BUILT-UP  ROOFS 
VARNISHES 


BUILDING  PAPERS 
PLASTICS 


JGi 
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DRIVING  intricate  automatic  machinery  in  factories, 
furnishing  motive  energy  to  unnumbered  types  of 
household  and  office  appliances,  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  won  admiration  for 
the  reliable  character  of  their  service.  Through  every  step 
of  their  manufacture,  from  the  winding  of  armatures  to 
the  final  assembly,  R&M  products  are  subjected  to  critical 
scrutiny  by  expert  inspectors.  To  measure  to  the  standard 
inferred  by  the  Robbins  &  Myers  name  plate  is  a  test 
calling  for  all  that  a  product  has  of  honest  merit,  and  one 
that  is  applied  without  exception  to  every  R&M  Motor  built. 


Robbins 


I  BHSSffEEEB 


cMotors 

\Attidc  in  Springfield.  Ohio   -  liniiillhuf  Ontario 
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Ayes  Rave  it ! 


"  All  in  favor  of  this  motion  appropriating 
$7,000  for  automobiles  for  the  Safety  Depart- 
ment and  Building  Department  signify  by 
saying  'Aye1." 

"The  Ayes  have  it.     It  is  so  voted.11 


"We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the 
proposed  Sprinkler  System  for  the  Elm  Street 
Grammar  School.  The  cost  I  believe  is  $5,500. 
Conditions  I  understand  are  very—11 

"I  move  the  matter  be  laid  on  the  table.11 

"Second.11 

"All  in  favor  say  'aye1.1 ' 

"The  ayes  have  it.     It  is  so  voted.11 


And  six  months  later  the  local  paper  in 
writing  up  the  fire  in  the  Elm  Street  Grammar 


School  where  two  children  were  killed  and  a 
fireman  fatally  burned  in  rescue  work,  comply 
mented  the  city  officials  on  their  speed  in 
arriving  at  the  blaze  to  take  charge. 

Speed  is  the  whole  thing  when  fire  breaks 
out.  The  paper  might  better  have  noted  that 
if  $5,500  had  been  put  into  a  sprirlkler  sys- 
tern,  the  water  would  have  beaten  the  officials 
to  the  fire  by  half  an  hour  and  no  lives  would 
have  been  lost. 

We  have  prepared  a  book  which  shows  the  dan' 
ger  of  school  fires.  It  is  "Fire  Tragedies  and  Their 
Remedy."  If  you  are  a  wide-awake  citizen  you  will 
want  it.  It  will  answer  convincingly  every  question 
you  ask  about  Automatic  Sprinklers.  It  will  wake  you 
up  to  the  penalty  paid  by  those  who  have  neglected 
to  provide  adequate  fire  protection.  Write  us  today 
for  your  free  copy.  Address  Grinnell  Company, 
Inc.,  274  West  Exchange  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM 

When  the  fire  starts,  the  water  starts 
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You  Want  to  Earn 
Big  Money! 

And  you  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  you 
earn  steady  promotion.  But  are  you  pre- 
pared for  the  job  ahead  of  you?  Do  you 
measure  up  to  the  standard  that  insures 
success  ?  For  a  more  responsible  position  a 
fairly  good  education  is  necessary.  To  write 
a  sensible  business  letter,  to  prepare  esti- 
mates, to  figure  cost  and  to  compute  inter- 
est, you  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
preparation.  All  this  you  must  be  able  to 
do  before  you  will  earn  promotion. 
Many  business  houses  hire  no  men  whose 
general  knowledge  is  not  equal  to  an  high 
school  course.  Why?  Because  big  business 
refuses  to  burden  itself  with  men  who  are 
barred  from  promotion  by  the  lack  of 
elementary  education. 

Can  You  Qualify  for 
a  Better  Position? 

We  have  a  plan  whereby  you  can.  We  can 
give  you  a  complete  but  simplified  high 
school  course  in  two  years,  giving  you  all  the 
essentials  that  form  the  foundation  of  prac- 
tical business.  It  will  prepare  you  to  hold  your  own 
where  competition  is  keen  and  exacting.  Do  not 
doubt  vour  ability,  but  make  up  your  mind  to  it  and 
you  will  soon  have  the  requirements  that  will  bring 
you  success  and  big  money.  YOU  CAN  DO  IT. 
Let  os  show  you  how  to  get  on  the  road  to  success. 
It  will  not  cost  you  a  single  working  hour.  We  aro 
so  Bure  of  being  able  to  help  you  that  we  will 
cheerfully  return  to  you,  at  the  end  of  ten  lessons, 
every  cent  you  sent  us  if  you  are  not  absolutely 
satisfied.  What  fairer  offer  can  we  make  youl 
Write  today.    It  costs  you  nothing  but  a  stamp. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

Dcpt.  H-952X,    Drexel  Avenue  &  58tb  St.,    Chicago 


AMERICAN   SCHOOL. 

Dept.  Il-95'iX  Drexel  Ave.  and  58th  St.,  Chicago 
Band  me  full  information  on  how  the    Promotion 

Plan  will  help  mo  win  promotion  in  the  job  checked. 
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J  The  Other  Side  of  the  Street  { 

•  By  Edwin  M.  Slocomb  • 

and  other  liberal  religious  literature 

SENT  FREE 

9  9 

Add,ess  M.  MATTHEWS  Room6C 

1    25  Beacon  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

■■><• 

STUDY  AT  HOME 

'  Become    a   lawyer.      Legally 
trained  men  win  high  positions 
and   big  success  in  business 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  froidd  you  Step  by  step.    You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  Let  us  send  you  recordB  and  letters 
from  LaSalle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
states.    Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 

Bond  if  dissatisfied.    Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 

Thousands  of  successful  studentB  enrolled.    Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We  furnish    all    text   material,   including   fourteen-volume    Law 
Library.  Get  our  valuable  120-page  "Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence" 
books  FREE.    Send  for  them— NOW. 
LaSalle  Extension  University*      Dept.  i--'--  '■  -Chicago 


Words  We  Misspell 

IN  BUSINESS     ~ 
By  Frank  H.  Vtzetelly,  Lltt.D.,  L.L.D. 

ANEW  BOOK  that  thebusiness  world  has  been 
long  waiting  for.  Contains  more  than  10.090 
puzzling  words  that  are  spelt  erroneously  in 
commercial  correspondence,  besides  an  interesting 
collection  of  "staggerers"  taken  from  spelling-test 
lists  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Shows  correct 
forms  and  divisions  of  words  in  writing  and  printing 
and  gives  easily-memorized  rules  for  formation  of 
plurals.  The  vocabulary  is  conveniently  arranged 
in  one  alphabetical  order,  permitting  quick  and  easy 
reference.  With  this  standard  volume  on  her  desk, 
your  stenographer  need  not  be  perplexed  about 
spelling  or  word  division.  Your  correspondence  can 
be  absolutely  letter  perfect.  The  book  is  handy  size, 
I, tinted  in  large,  clear  type,  264  pages,  handsomely 
bound  in  green  cloth  with  gilt  lettering.  A  most 
valuable  adviser  for  every  one  who  writes. 
Price,  SI .50,  net;  postpaid,  SI. 62. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  -360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


How  We  Got  Our  English 

Dr.  James  C.  FernalJ  gioes  a  most  interesting 
answer  in  his  new  book — 

HISTORIC     ENGLISH 

THIS  BOOK  is  even  more  than  a  story  of  the 
development  of  the  English  language.  It  is  a 
fascinating  historical  resume  of  the  English  people  as 
shown  in  the  evolution  of  their  speech.  Beginning 
when  Britain  was  a  savage  island,  it  graphically  d« 
scribes  events,  including  the  invasions  of  neighboring 
tribes,  that  helped  to  form  our  language;  gives  unique 
samples  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Chaucerian  English  and 
charmingly  describes  the  gradual  refinement  of  our 
words.  The  book  reveals  the  recognized  scholarship  of 
the  authorand  thediligent  research  the  work  required. 

"One  of  the  most  Interesting  hooks  we  hive  read." 
— New  York  i   rrnlj. 

"  i  he  l>ook  la  more  than  one  of  Information.  It  is  one  to 
thrill  111  wit  1 1  jui  l  •  in  our  common  heritage  and  to  give  us 

greatei  Lang e  perspective  and  a  greater  reaped  For  the 

Bljnlfica it  the  words  we  utter."     Boston  Herald. 

"Am  fascinating  as  fiction."     Topeka  Capital. 

12  mo.  Chlh.     29$  pages.     $1.90,  net;  $2.00,  postpaid 

funk  &  Wdgnalls  Company,  Publishers,  354-360  fourlh  Ave.,  New  York 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning-  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping-  unnecessary  to  begin.  Tne  course 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.Castenholz,  A.  M. ,  C. 
P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois:  Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  assisted  by  a  large  statF 
of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.   Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  information 

La^alle  Extension  University  i  Dept.  1252-HC,  Chicago 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


Learn  to  Dance 


CAN  TEACH  YOU.  Fox-Trot,  One- Step,  Two-Step, 
Waltz  and  newest  "up-to-the-minute"  BOcietydanees 
in  a  few  hours--at  home — in  private  by  the  wonderful 

Peak  System  of   Mail  Instruction 

REMARKABLE  NEW  METHOD.    Easy — fascinating. 
RESULTS   GUARANTEEO.      No    music-no  partner 
needed.    Thousands  taught  successfully. 
WRITE  ME  TODAY  for  my  interesting  FREE  BOOK! 

Special  low  offer  if  you  answer  at  once. 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER  PEAK,  M.  B. 
Studio  672  4737  Broadway  Chicago,  III. 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Irunk    &    Wagnalls    Company,    Publishers,    New    York. 


SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  SERVICE 

FOR     1922 

FROM  May  13th  to  Septem- 
ber 9th,  1922,  we  shall 
publish,  a  Classified  Directory 
containing  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  many  noted  Educa- 
tional Institutions.  In  the 
FIRST  ISSUE  of  EACH 
MONTH— MAY  to  SEPTEM- 
BER, inclusive — there  will  ap- 
pear illustrated  or  descriptive 
copy  of  the  schools.  Our  readers 
are  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  heads  of  these  schools  who 
arc  training  the  youth  of  our 
country. 

The  School  and  Camp  Advisory  Depart- 
ment continues  to  serve  as  it  has  for 
many  years  readers,  schools  and  camp 
directors  without  fee  or  obligate  m.  Ml 
requests  for  educational  Information 
should  be  very  explicit  and  must  bewrit- 
t.n.  Wecangivenoadvio  bytelephone. 

The  Jiterar/  Digest 
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Unlock  the 
Treasure-Vaults 
Of  Your  Mind 

—Here  Are  the  Keys! 


There  are  certain  qualities  that  every  man  must  exercise  if  he  would 
win  promotion,  more  pay,  more  influence  and  power.  You  possess  these 
qualities  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  Develop  them — -use  them — profit 
by  them!  In  the  majority  of  men  these  qualifications  are  dormant — 
they  are  locked  up  in  their  minds.  These  ten  books  are  the  keys  that  will 
unlock  them!  They  create  the  characteristics  that  win  power,  position, 
and  happiness  for  all  who  will  master  them.  Nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
men  and  women  own  these  unusual  volumes,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  to 
them  they  have  brought  new  hope,  rekindled  the  fires  of  ambition,  and  lifted 
them  joyously  to  higher  and  more  influential  places  in  the  world. 


"The    volume    on    'Practicality'    alone   is 
worth  many  times  the  price  paid  for  the  ten 
books." 
Joseph  I.  Cantarow,  Ph.  G..  Hartford,  Conn. 

"They  are  really  indispensable.  A  real 
student  is  bound  to  take  his  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  constructive,  efficient,  and  conse- 
quently successful  business  men."  Elmer 
H .  Dearth,  Pres.  Manufacturers  and  Traders 
Casualty   Co.,    Detroit.    Mich. 

"  You  have  not  done  them  full  justice  in 
your  advertisements.  They  not  only  treat 
the  subjects  more  copiously  than  I  had  antici- 
pated but  the  logical  and  thoro  develop- 
ment of  each  topic  renders  them  valuable  to 
all."      David  D.  Stiles,  Chicago,  111. 


POISE:  How  To  Attain  It 

Here  the  immense  value  of  poise  is  explained,  with 
instructions  for  acquiring  the  ability  to  be  thor- 
oughly at  ease  and  self -controlled  in  all  situations, 
even  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  A  clear 
explanation  is  given  of  how  one  man  can  dominate 
a  situation  without  appearing  to  do  so;  how  to  rid 
yourself  of  uncertainty;  how  to  hold  an  individual 
or  an  audience;  how  to  create  the  favorable  first 
impression  that  counts  for  so  much  in  business  and 
social  life,  etc.,  etc. 

TIMIDITY:  How  To  Overcome  It 

This  volume  shows  you  how  to  get  rid  of  doubt  of 
yourself  which  is  the  cause  of  all  timidity.  It  de- 
scribes the  way  to  attain  thorough  self-confidence; 
how  to  develop  moral  courage,  courage  of  your  con- 
victions; how  to  develop  physical  courage:  how  to 
gain  the  power  that  will  give  you  mastery  of  your- 
self and  mastery  oi  others.  It  explains  the  handi- 
cap in  business  and  society  that  timidity  places  on 
you,  and  how  to  overcome  it. 

PERSEVERANCE :  How  To  Develop  It 

Of  all  the  modern  "keys  to  fortune"  none  more 
easily  turns  the  tumblers  of  the  lock  than  Persever- 
ance. This  volume  analyzes  this  quality,  points  out 
all  the  factors  which  contribute  to  great  persever- 
ance, and  then  shows  you  how  you  may  develop  it 
in  yourself.  How  to  exercise  self-control;  how  to 
throw  off  worry  and  fatigue;  how  to  keep  fresh, 
keen,  and  enthusiastic  for  your  job;  how  to  train 
■  your  mind  to  concentrate,  create,  apply  itself  to  any 
task  you  will — these  and  many  other  phases  of  the 
subject  are  explained  for  you. 

OPPORTUNITIES: 

How  To  Make  the  Most  of  Them 

This  is  an  inspiring  and  suggestive  branch  of  mental 
efficiency  which  shows  how  fortune  and  good  luck 
a*e  nothing  more  than  seizing  opportunities  that 
present  themselves,  or  going  ahead  and  making  the 
opportunities  yourself.  How  to  know  a  good  oppor- 
tunity and  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  it;  how  to 
acquire  resourcefulness;  how  to  handle  every  situa- 
tion so  that  you  may  make  of  it  an  opportunity  to 
gain  some  advantage;  how  to  develop  the  winning 
combination  of  audacity   and   good   judgment,  etc. 

PERSONALITY:  How  To  Build  It 

The  important  part  that  oersonality  plays  in  all 
the  activities  of  life  is  described.  You  are  shown 
the  characteristics  that  make  up  the  man  or  woman 
of  personal  magnetism  and  power,  and  how  you  may 
develop  thejn  in  yourself.  Habits  to  cultivate, 
mistakes  to  avoid,  qualities  needed  and  hov 
acquire  them — every  phase  of  personality  building 
and  exercising  is  explained.  Remarkable  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  to  "arrive"  in  society  or  business 
are  offered. 


These  Books  Show  You  How  To 


Win  by  force  of  character 

Create  opportunities  and 
make  the  most  of  them 

Analyze  and  solve  the 
problems  of  your  daily 
life 

Organize  all  your  facul- 
ties and  use  them  to 
your  greatest  advantage 

Speak  with  greater  power 

Be  always  self-confident 
and  at  ease 

Impress  and  influence 
those      you      associate 

with 

Develop  executive  ability 
Understand      and      over- 
come your  weak  points 

Appreciate,  develop,  and 
use  your  strong  points 


Banish    fear    and    worry 

Overcome  foolish  senti- 
ment 

Avoid  all  kinds  of  excesses 

Banish  indecision 

Overcome  nervousness 
and  lack  of  balance 

Judge     and    use     advice 

Arouse  enthusiasm  in 
yourself  and  others 

"Size  up"  an  audience 
and  determine  upon 
the  right  appeal 

Develop  business  instinct 
Weigh  the  practicality  of 
any  plan 

And  hundreds  of  other 
equally  important  sub- 
jects 


10  Books  Sent  for  Only  $ 

FOR    EXAM  INATION 


1 


INFLUENCE:  How  To  Exert  It 

It  is  your  personal  influence  on  your  associates  that 
determines  your  place  in  life,  and  to  be  successful 
you  must  exert  it  intelligently.  This  volume  ex- 
plains how  to  concentrate  all  the  laws  of  mental 
efficiency  in  the  building  and  exercising  of  your  per- 
sonal influence;  how  to  assume  and  hold  authority; 
how  to  develop  personal  magnetism  and  self-confi- 
dence; how  to  command  your  associates,  sway  an 
audience,  persuade  those  you  meet  to  your  way  of 
thinking;  how  to  exercise  your  influence  wisely  and 
to  your  greatest  advantage  in  every  situation. 

COMMON  SENSE :  How  To  Exercise  It 

This  volume  shows  why  simple  common  sense  is 
such  a  rare  quality — and  such  a  valuable  one.  And 
it  gives  thorough  instructions  for  developing  it. 
How  to  see  all  sides  of  everything  and  then  take  the 
wisest  course;  how  to  weigh  advice  and  judge  its 
value;  how  to  dispel  illusions  and  overcome  unwise 
impulses;  how  to  analyze  evidence  and  make  intel- 
ligent deductions;  how  to  train  yourself  to  be  governed 
in  all  your  actions  by  common  sense — these  and 
many  other  phases  of  the  subject  are  explained  fully. 

PRACTICALITY:  How  To  Acquire  It 

This  volume  explains  how  you  may  control  all  your 
thoughts  and  actions  so  that  they  may  be  of  prac- 
tical advantage  to  you.  How  to  acquire  the  knack 
of  easy  application  to  any  task.  How  to  break  up 
bad  habits  without  difficulty;  how  to  get  the  sub- 
stance of  a  book  from  one  reading;  how  to  use  your 
full  strength  and  overcome  your  weaknesses;  how- 
to  know  false  practicality,  and  avoid  errors  in  fore- 
sight; the  stock  in  trade  of  the  practical  man  and 
how  he  uses  it,  etc. 

SPEECH :  How  To  Use  It  Effectively 

The  expression  of  many  of  the  powers  of  the  mind 

depends   largely   upon    your   ability   to    use    speech  ^_  __  __  __  __  __  mmm  ^m  __  ^_  tmm  _  mm 

effectively.     This  volume  shows  you  how  to  talk  to  | 

win   in   every  phase   of   life — whether   in   a   dinner-  .  #»»»«.  •  a  /~/-w»,tr« 

speech,  in  a  social  conversation,  on  a  platform,  in  a  I   FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

business  interview,  or  anywhere  else.     It  gives  you  i  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

the  secrets  of  appealing  to  the  fundamental  instincts  I 

of    human    nature;    it    shows    how    to    present    your  I        Enclosed  find  f  i.oo.     Send  me.  carriage  prepaid,  the   I 

facts  and  opinions  to  the  best  advantage;  it  explains  '   new  ten-volume  MENTAL  EFFICIENCY  LIBRARY   • 

how  and  when  to  arouse  the  different  emotions,  etc.  I   b,",]"'1  !n  semi-nenble  "Luxart."  nchly  embossed      If  I 

|    tin   books  are  unsaustac  ory.    I   will  send  them  back  to    | 

nxf  4  r>  4  /""t>t-<t»        i  T  T      r\        l  i,  ■    TOO,  at  your  expense,  within  ten  days  after  receipt;  you   , 

L-rlAKAt>  1  r,K  :    HOW    lO  Develop  It  |   will  refund  my  money  and  1 -hall  owe  you  nothing.     If  I    I 

.  .  _    keep  them.  I  will  send  J2.00  a  month  for  seven  months.    ' 

Only  by  intelligent  development  can  the  full  force  I   f>.  |,    13.34.31 

of  your  character  be  put   into  play.     This  volume  ' 

explains  the  best  methods  of  development.     How  to  I   xame  I 

make  the  most  of  your  strong  points  and  strengthen  '    '    I 

your  weak  ones;  how  to    conquer  fear  and  foolish  | 

sentiments;  how  to  see  things  clearly  and  make  wise  .    street  Address 

decisions;  how  to  concentrate;  how  to     develop  the  I 

reasoning  powers,  the  analytical  powers,  the  crea-  I 

tive   powers,   and   coordinate   them   all   to   work  to  '   thy State ' 

your  greatest  advantage.  L.  __  ^m  ^  __  _  _„  _  m^  ^m  __  __  ,  ,      I 


You  need  not  write  a  letter  to  order  these  books.  Just 
sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below  with  J1.00  stamps,  cash, 
money  order  or  check  It  the  volumes  do  not  please  you, 
you  can  send  them  back  at  our  expense,  we  will  refund  the 
$1.00  and  you  will  owe  us  nothing.  If  you  keep  them, 
you  pay  only  $2.00  j«*r  month  tor  seven  months — 415.00 
in  all.  Don't  delay — because  of  the  constantly  rising  costs 
the  next  edit  ion  of  these  l>ooks  may  be  priced  higher.  They 
are  big  value  at  the  present  figure.  Bound  rn  Beautiful 
Dark  Brown  "LUXART" — Semi-Flexible  and  Richly 
Embossed  in   high-relief. 
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WHO      PAYS      FOR     THE      SPECIAL      DISCOUNT? 


Maybe  your  dealer  has  offered  you 
a  "special  discount"  on  this  or  that 
make  of  tire. 

Think  his  proposition  over. 

Ask  yourself  who  pays  for  this  sales 
inducement. 

Is  the  dealer  generously  sacrificing 
his  profit — the  manufacturer  his? 

Or  is  the  equivalent  of  the  discount 
being  taken  out  of  the  tire? 

Think  it  over. 

The  immense  popularity  of  Good- 
year Tires  has  been  built  up  without 
the  aid  of  fictitious  sales  induce- 
ments of  any  kind. 

The  extra  profit  we  might  have 
allowed  the  dealer  for  the  purpose 
of  "special  discounts,"  we  are  put- 
ting into  the  tire  in  extra  value. 

Wouldn't  you  rather  have  it  there, 
than  in  a  "special  discount"? 

Wouldn't  you  rather  buy  mileage, 
than  a  "bargain"? 

We  are  building  Goodyear  Tires 
better  today  than  ever  before. 

Wearemakingthemlarger,heavier, 
stronger,  more  durable. 

Are  you  using  them? 

More  people  ride  on  Goodyear 
Tires  than  on  any  other  kind. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE    &    RUBBER   COMPANY 
Offices  Throughout  the  World 
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: 


Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  are  especially 
thick, sturdy  and long-lived.  They  come  packed 
in  a  heavy ,  waterproof  bag.  More  people  ride 
on  Goodyear  Tubes  than  on  any  other  kind 
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WORKABILITY  OF  THE  FOUR-POWER  PEACE  PACT 


THE  SAME  GROUP  of  "  irreconcilables "  who  led  the 
fight  against  our  participation  in  the  League  of  Nations 
have  now  rushed  to  arms  to  rescue  the  nation  from  the 
Four-Power  Pacific  Treaty.  The  result  of  then*  former  fight  is 
well  known.  The  Hearst  papers  were  credited  with  much  of  the 
influence  that  defeated  the  League.  Now  we  find  Mr.  Hearst's 
New  York  American  warning 
us  that  the  agreement  for  peace 
in  the  Pacific  is  really  a  "war 
breeder,  not  a  peace-maker," 
and  that  its  ratification  by  the 
Senate  would  mean  the  "sur- 
render of  our  old  safeguards" 
and  the  acceptance  of  partner- 
ship with  "the  only  three  im- 
perialisms and  militarisms  left 
in  the  world — England,  France 
and  Japan."  "To  go  into  part- 
nership with  these  interna- 
tional highwaymen  is  to  be- 
come an  insurer  of  their  stolen 
goods — to  pledge  our  military, 
naval  and  financial  help  to  the 
thieves  whenever  the  rightful 
owners  of  the  goods  try  to 
regain  their  property."  In 
another  issue  of  the  same  paper 
Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane  pictures 
England,  France,  Japan  and 
the  United  States  as  four 
"gentlemen  highwaymen  try- 
ing to  agree  not  to  cut  each 
other's  throats  over  the  spoils." 
Another  of  Mr.  Hearst's  Wash- 
ington correspondents  de- 
clares that  the  treaty  repre- 
sents for  Great  Britain  "one 
of  the  greatest  diplomatic 
triumphs  of  her  history";  and 
still  another  denounces  it  as 

an  attempt  to  " supersede  the  Monroe  Doctrine"  and  to  "force 
us  to  recognize  the  League  of  Nations."  On  the  latter  point  we 
read: 

"Article  18  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  provides 
that:  'Every  treaty  or  international  engagement  entered  into 
hereafter  by  any  member  of  the  League  shall  be  fort  h\\  it  h  regis- 
tered with  the  Secretariat  and  shall  as  soon  as  possible  be  pub- 
lished by  it.  No  such  treaty  or  international  engagement  shall  be 
binding  until  so  registered.' 

"This  makes  it  mandatory  to  Great  Britain,  Franco  and 
Japan,  who  signed  the  covenant,  to  register  this  new  propos  d 
agreement  with  the  Secretariat  of  the   League  of  Nations,  an  1 


the  United  States  recognizes  the  League  of  Nations  ipso  facto 
when  it  enters  into  an  agreement  which,  it  knows,  must  be 
approved  by  the  League  of  Nations  before  it  becomes  binding." 

"The  proposed  Anglo-American-Franco- Japanese  alliance  in 
the  Pacific  has  been  acclaimed  by  the  same  blare  of  newspaper 
headlines  that  prophesied  a  speed}'  ratification  for  the  League 

cf  Nations  in  1919,"  writes 
another  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York 
American,  who  goes  on  to  say: 

"But  treaties  are  not  rati- 
fied by  newspaper  headlines, 
nor  by  editorials.  The  Con- 
stitution has  entrusted  that 
power  to  the  United  States 
Senate. 

"The  newspaper  acclaim 
which  greeted  the  birth  of 
Woodrow  Wilson's  League  of 
Nations  was  powerless  to  pre- 
vent its  ignominous  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Senate  a  year 
later.  There  are  many  prom- 
ises that  the  tragedy  will  be 
repeated. 

"In  the  ease  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  months  Avere  re- 
quired before  the  skeptics 
could  make  themselves  heard. 
More  months  passed  before 
the  apologists  for  the  League 
began  to  work  on  reservations 
intended  to  make  it  palatable 
to  Americans." 

"Treacherous,  treasonable 
and  damnable,"  seems  this  new 
treaty  to  Senator  Reed  (Dem.) 
of  Missouri,  whose  views  on 
international  matters  are  very 
often  in  agreement  with  those 
of  Mr.  Hearst.  It  is,  he  says, 
"nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
proposition  to  refer  our  rights 
to  a  tribunal  of  four,  in  which  we  have  but  one  voice."  Senator 
La  Follette  of  Wisconsin  promises  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
"all  of  the  iniquities  of  the  League  of  Nations,  with  none  of 
the  virtues  claimed  for  that  document."  In  a  statement  to 
the  press  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  league  purported  to  embrace  all  the  nations  in  the  world, 
and  to  preserve  and  protect   the  boundaries  of  each  of  them. 
The  proposed  alliance  is,  on  the  face,  a  coalition  of  four  pow< 
who,  at  this  time,  are  best    able  to  dominate  by  force   the   n 
of  the  world. 

"This  alliance  is  a  challenge  to  Germany,   Russia,  and  other 


THE  FOUR-POWER  AURORA  BOREALIS 
OF  THE  PACIFIC  AND  FAR  EAST. 

— Bushne'.l  for  the  Central  Press  Association 
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at  nations,  now  prostrate,  and  will  ultimately  drive  them  into 
a  similar  alliam  tly  exceeding  in  potential  man-power  the 

coalition  to  which  the  United  States  is  invited  to  bind  its  des- 
tiny." 

Besides  the  agreement  of  the  four  Powers  to  cooperate  peace- 
fully in  the  Pacific  for  ten  years,  the  new  treaty  provides  for  the 
termination  of  the  existing  Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  So  the 
Socialist  New  York  Call  concludes  that  "what   the  agreement 


/  $  l  WPS  OF  XHi.  PACIFIC  ^s~~ 


FOLLOWING  THE    LEADER:  OR  THE 
FOUR      GREAT      POWERS      TREATY. 


rr   u 


-Walker  in  the  Xew  York  Call. 


accomplishes  in  reality  is  to  bind  Asiatic  imperialism  into  a 
partnership  with  three  western  imperialistic  Powers  instead  of 
one."  This  may  possibly  be  the  point  of  view  also  of  Mr.  Ma 
Soo.  a  spokesman  for  the  South  China  government  of  Canton, 
who  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "if  the  Pacific  Treaty  is  recognized 
by  the  Senate,  American  prestige  in  the  Orient  will  be  entirely 
destroyed."  And  the  Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot  similarly  finds 
very  little  to  wax  enthusiastic  over  in  this  result  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Arms  Conference: 

"What  is  of  importance  just  now  is  to  grasp  the  central  fact 
that  llie  entente  is  not  what  Senator  Lodge  wants  us  to  believe 
it  is.  It  does  not  bring  within  the  purview  of  the  'higher  im- 
pulses of  mankind'  any  disputes  that  may  be  expected  to  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  world.  Altho  the  entente  includes 
Great  Britain  and  France,  its  machinery  of  conciliation  can  not 
be  invoked  to  adjust  the  growing  dissension  of  these  two  Towers 
with  respect  to  reparations  and  the  Near  East.  Altho  it 
includes  -Japan   and    the    United    States,  its  good  offices  can    not 

In    invoked  to  settle  disquieting  differences  between  these  two 

Powers    over  immigration    and    mandates.      Altho    the    entente 

includes  the  four  Powers  most  likely  to  develop  sharp  conflicts 
over  the  com  plica  tid  problem  of  China,  its  arbitral  functions  are, 

in  re8peot  loan  adjust  men  t  of  this  most  ominous  of  all  conflicts, 
inoperative." 

Bui  on  the  other  hand  Senator  Lodge,  who  led  the  fight  against 
I  he  League  of  N'ations,  is  the  sponsor  and  official  champion  of  the 
Pacific  Treaty.  This  treaty,  signed  on  December  13  by  repre- 
-■  ntatives  of  the  United  States,  Japan,  France  ami  <  Ireat  I'rifain 
and  read  to  the  Conference  l>y  the  Massachusetts  Senator,  is 
worded  ac  follows: 

Article    1. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  as  between  themselves 


to  respect   their  rights  in  relation  to  their  insular  possessions  and 
insular  dominions  in  the  regions  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

If  there  should  develop  between  any  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  a  controversy  arising  out  of  any  Pacific  question  and 
involving  their  said  rights  which  is  not  satisfactorily  settled 
by  diplomacy  and  is  likely  to  affect  the  harmonious  accord  now 
happily  subsisting  between  them  they  shall  invite  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  to  a  joint  conference  to  which  the  whole  subject 
will  be  referred  for  consideration  and  adjustment. 

Article   2. 

If  the  said  rights  are  threatened  by  the  aggressive  action  of 
any  other  power,  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  communicate 
with  one  another  fully  and  frankly  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing as  to  the  most  efficient  measures  to  be  taken,  jointly 
and  separately,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  situation. 

Article  3. 

This  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  from  the 
time  it  shall  take  effect,  and  after  the  expiration  of  said  period 
it  shall  continue  to  be  in  force  subject  to  the  right  of  any  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  to  terminate  it  upon  twelve  months' 
notice. 

Article  4. 

This  agreement  shall  be  ratified  as  soon  as  possible  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitutional  methods  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  and  shall  take  effect  on  the  deposit  of  ratifications,  which 
shall  take  place  at  Washington,  and  thereupon  the  agreement 
between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  which  was  concluded  at 
London  on  July  13,  1911,  shall  terminate. 

The  American  representatives  signed  with  the  following 
reservations : 

1 — That  the  treaty  shall  apply  to  the  mandated  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  provided,  however,  that  the  making  of  the  treaty 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  an  assent  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  mandates  and  shall  not  preclude  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  mandatory 
Powers,  respectively,  in  relation  to  the  mandated  islands. 

2 — That  the  controversies  to  which  the  second  paragraph  of 
Article  1  refers  shall  not  be  taken  to  embrace  questions  which, 


THE  WAY  TO  PUT   HIM  OUT  OF  BUSINESS. 

I  fanny  in  the  St.  Joseph  Ncus-Prcss. 


according  to  principles  of  international  law,  lie  exclusively  within 
the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  respective  Powers. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  w  hen  the  agreement  takes  effect  we  shall 
have  gone  further  in  the  direction  of  securing  an  enduring  peace 
than  by  anything  that  has  yet  been  done,"  said  Secretary 
Hughes  after  the  reading  of  the  treaty.  "  If  we  enter  upon  this 
agreement ,  which  rests  only  u  pon  t  he  will  and  honor  of  t  hose  who 
sign  it,  we  at  least   make  the  great  experiment  and  appeal  to  the 
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men  and  women  of  the  nation  to  help  us  sustain  it  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,"  said  Senator  Lodge  in  his  address  to  the  delegates. 
Mr.  Viviani  pledged  France's  "full  adhesion  to  the  pact  that  has 
just  been  read,"  and  Prince  Tokugawa  declared  thai  "all  Japan 
will  approve"  and  "will  rejoice  in  this  pledge  of  peace  upon  the 
Pacific  Ocean."  Mr.  Balfour,  after  paying  a  warm  tribute  to 
Japan  as  a  loyal  and  faithful  ally  of  England  for  twenty  years 
under  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty,  went  on  tc  say: 


vvA**-^-5?    A  51*  Vara      "         '■■ 
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THAT'LL    HOLD    HUM  ! 
-Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 


"Great  Britain  found  itself  between  the  possibilities  of  two 
misunderstandings — a  misunderstanding  if  they  retained  the 
treaty,  a  misunderstanding  if  they  denounced  the  treaty — and 
we  have  long  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  possible  way 
out  of  this  impasse  .  .  .  was  that  we  should  annul,  merge, 
destroy,  as  it  were,  this  ancient  and  outward  and  unnecessary 
agreement,  and  to  replace  it  by  something  new.  something 
effective,  which  should  embrace  all  the  Powers  concerned  in  the 
vast  area  of  the  Pacific." 

Turning  to  the  American  press,  we  find  the  friends  of  the  new- 
treaty  overwhelmingly  in  the  majority.  If  Balboa  could  come 
back,  one  editor  remarks,  he  would  find  a  new  and  more  inspiring 
reason  for  naming  as  he  did  the  ocean  he  discov  end  four  hundred 
years  ago  stretching  before  him  in  dazzling  tranquillity  as  lie 
gazed  upon  it  from  "a  peak  in  Darien."  For,  avers  the  Troy 
Times,  with  the  signing  of  the  four-Power  pact  "the  Pacific 
becomes  the  text  for  pacific  settlement  of  international  con- 
troversies." This  agreement  paves  the  way  for  still  more  com- 
prehensive agreements  of  the  same  kind,  and  for  the  limitation 
of  naval  armaments,  notes  the  Houston  Chronicle,  which  adds: 
"Thus  the  Pacific  is  to  be  made  the  home  of  a  new  policy — a 
policy  of  reduced  fleets,  of  fewer  fortifications,  of  Less  aggressive- 
ness, of  reliance  on  peaceful  adjustments." 

This  treaty  "may  be  a  small  thing  in  itself."  says  the  New- 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  "but  it  is  the  expression  of  a  greal 
principle — that  of  international  association  for  the  preservation 
of  peace."  "Concerts  of  this  sort  need  not  be  limited  to  the 
Pacific,  but  can  he  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  world  where 
stabilization  is  sought  and  where  American  cooperation  is 
desirable,"  remarks  the  Xew  York  Tribune.  And  it  notes 
further  that  by    ending   the  Anglo-Japanese    alliance  the  new 


treaty  "pleases  not  oidy  this  country  but  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa."  "To  have  terminated  this  dual 
compact  without  offense  to  either  Japan  or  Great  Britain  is  a 
diplomatic  achievement  of  great  importance,"  The  Tribune  adds. 
The  Pacific  agreement  is  "a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
preservation  of  world  peace,"  says  the  Los  Angeles  Times;  and 
the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  remarks  that  it  also  "brings 
Aery  much  closer  the  English-speaking  peoples." 

The  agreement  "can  not  be  sanely  attacked  as  an  entangling 
alliance,"  argues  the  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer,  because,  while  it 
safeguards  the  Pacific  interests  of  each  of  the  four  Powers,  "it 
does  not  bind  the  signatories  to  coercive  action  or  to  warlike 
cooperation."  Opposition  to  its  ratification,  predicts  this 
Cleveland  paper,  will  ultimately  simmer  down  to  a  few  "ir- 
reconcilable isolationists."  And  once  the  treaty  is  in  force,  it 
adds,  "it  is  inconceivable  that  Japan  and  the  United  States  could 
even  approach  the  brink  of  war." 

The  workability  of  the  pact  is  insured  by  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  its  terms,  many  papers  aver.  "Embodying  a  new 
departure  in  world  relationships  and  establishing  far-reaching 
changes,  it  is  phrased  in  terms  so  utterly  simple  that  they 
exclude  misunderstanding  and  require  no  interpretation,"  says 
the  Philadelphia  North  American,  which  adds:    "The  great  fact 
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BURYING    IT   IX   THE   MIDDLE   OF   THE   PACIFIC. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


is  that  statesmanship  has  found  a  formula  for  the  establishment 
of  peace  which  is  an  expression  of  the  advanced  thought  of  an 
awakened  civilization— nol  a  complex  scheme  attempting  to 
reorganize  the  whole  world  under  a  supergovernmenl  hacked 
by  force,  hut  a  simple  arrangement  of  understanding  and  <•<>- 
operaiion  based  upon  candid  conference  and  good  faith." 

Among  the  virtues  <>f  the  Pacific  Treaty  proclaimed  by  the 
Boston  News  Bureau  and  many  other  papers  is  the  fact  that 
"it  ha-  no  Article  X."  which  was  the  section  of  the  League  most 
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■  rallj  attacked  in  this  country.  In  Article  X  members  of 
tin  League  of  Nations  "undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as 
againsl  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing 
political  independence  of  all  members  of  the  League  of  Nations." 
As  the  New  York  Times  sees  it.  however,  Article  II  of  the  Pacific 
pact  i>  onh  "a  clumsy  paraphrase"  of  Article  X  of  the  League 
Covenant,  with  the  implied  guaranty  cloaked  in  vague  phrases. 
This  view  seems  to  he  shared  by  the  Washington  Herald,  in 
which  we  read: 

"Article  II  provides  that  "if  the  said  rights  are  threatened  by 
the  aggressive  action  of  any  other  power,  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  communicate  with  one  another  fully  and  frankly  in 
order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to  the  most  efficient 
measures  to  be  taken  jointly  or  separately,  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  particular  occasion.' 

"'It  has  been  said  this  is  more  like  The  Hague  than  Paris. 
It  is  just  about  as  much  like  The  Hague  as  hootch  is  like  skim 
milk.  It  means  that  if  Russia,  Germany,  or  both,  or  any  other 
combination,  threatens  aggressive  action,  the  four  are  morally 
bound  to  stand  together.  It  is  diplomatic  language  for  a  defen- 
sive alliance,  no  more,  no  less.  And  why  not?  The  United 
States  has  as  much  to  gain  as  any  of  the  rest.  It  means  peace, 
good-will,  good  trade,  security  with  the  only  Power  that  is  a 
possible  menace.  It  means  changing  the  only  source  of  trouble 
to  a  source  of  friendship,  good-will  and  understanding.  If  this 
article  is  a  defensive  alliance,  no  other  combination  of  Powers  will 
fool  around  the  Pacific.  If  it  is  only  a  wobble,  a  pretense,  a 
sort  of  sneak-trick,  then  some  day  some  other  combination 
may  try  it  out. 

"There  are  just  the  four  whose  territorial  possessions  are  con- 
tiguous, as  it  were.  They  agree  to  respect  each  other's  posses- 
sions and  keep  away  any  marauders.  These  possessions  are  all 
away  off  by  themselves  in  the  world's  greatest  ocean.  Article 
X  of  the  covenant  carries  exactly  the  same  agreement  as  to  all 
continental  countries  and  their  possessions  everywhere.  The 
one  may  be  child's  play  as  compared  to  a  man's  job,  but  they 
are  'sisters  under  their  skin.'  " 

The  Xew  York  World,  which  led  the  newspaper  fight  for  the 
League  of  Nations,  urges  all  friends  of  the  League  to  support 
the  new  treaty.     Says  this  journal: 

"To  the  irreconcilables  of  the  Senate  the  four-Power  treaty 
must  inevitably  be  as  bad  as  the  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  assuming  that  these  Senators  believed  what  they  said 
during  the  debate  on  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Anybody  who 
professes  to  think  that  a  strict  construction  of  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  is  the  last  word  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  must  inevitably  be  against  a  treaty  that  associates 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Japan  and  France  in  a  common 
agreement  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  the  Pacific  for  ten  years. 

'The  answer  to  that  argument  is  that  the  'isolation'  of  this 
country  is  fiction.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  fact.  It  was  a 
transparent  fraud  when  it  was  used  against  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  it  is  no  less  a  transparent  fraud  when  it 
l-  used  against  the  four-Power  treaty. 

"Senator  La  Follette,  who  is  one  of  the  irreconcilables,  insists 
that  'the  proposed  treaty  has  all  the  iniquities  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  with  none  of  the  virtues  claimed  for  that  document  by 
its  advocates.'  Senator  Lodge  would  probably  retort  that  it 
has  all  the  virtues  of  the  League  with  none  of  its  iniquities. 
Neither  statement  is  the  whole  truth  nor  a  wholly  acceptable 
half-truth. 

"The  four-Power  treaty  unquestionably  draws  its  inspiration 
from  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Except  for  the 
covenant  it  would  never  have  been  framed;  it  would  have  no 
existence.  Moreover,  under  Article  XVIII  and  Article  XX  of 
the  covenant  the  treaty  must  lie  registered  with  the  Secretariat 
of  the  League  and  musl  conform  to  the  covenant. 

"In  the  opinion  of  The  World,  Democratic  Senators  who  vote 
against  the  treaty  will  have  no  higher  motive  than  the  Repub- 
lican Senators  who  voted  against  the  League  because  it  was  Mr. 
Wilson's    League. 

'The  Battalion  of  Death  Senators  will  inevitably  revive  all  the 
myths  that  were  invented  during  the  debate  on  Article  X,  but 
it  i-  surely  no  proper  function  of  Senate  Democrats  to  assist  in 
making  these  myths  permanent   in   respect   of  the  foreign  affairs 

of  the  United  states. 
"Every  consideration  of  policy,  party  expediency  and  public 

service  is  a   summons  to  the  League  of  Nations  Democrats  in  the 
Senate  to  support  the  four-Power  treaty." 


VIPER"  WEAPONS 

T^Vl AT  POISON  GAS  WARFARE  is  "humane"  in 
character  may  come  as  a  surprize  to  the  thousands  of 

_A_  "doughboys"  who  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  gas  during  the  World  War,  believes  the  Seattle  Times. 
Yet  that  is  the  contention  of  Brigadier-General  Fries,  Chief  of  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  of  the  United  States  Army.  His 
opinion,  moreover,  is  upheld  by  a  resolution  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers,  and  by  American  Army  officers 
in  general,  according  to  the  New  York  World.  General  Pershing, 
on  the  other  hand,  recommends  that  poison  gas  be  abandoned  in 
warfare.  "Here  is  practical  military  knowledge  against  civilian 
chemical  theory,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
which  reminds  its  that  the  civilian  non-combatant  population 
near  the  front  in  any  war  are  the  chief  sufferers,  since  the  death- 
dealing  clouds  of  gas  cannot  be  controlled,  and  Ta&y  be  carried 
by  the  wind  for  miles.  "It  is  the  business  of  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  chief  to  develop  the  use  of  poison  gas,  and 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  he  should  be  partial  to  its 
use,  but  his  view  is  narrowed  by  his  occupation,"  thinks  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal;  "as  a  man  lives,  so  does  he  think." 
His  theory,  however,  "will  not  appeal  to  the  majority  of  lay- 
men," declares  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph.  "And  the 
stand  of  such  a  distinguished  professional  soldier  as  Pershing 
should  have  a  tremendous  effect  upon  public  opinion  every- 
where," points  out  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Among  other  proponents  of  chemical  warfare  is  Professor 
Zanetti,  of  Columbia  University,  who  was  a  Lieutenant-Colonel 
in  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  during  the  war.  In  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Times  he  sets  forth  views  similar  to  those  of  his 
former  chief: 

"No  right-minded  person  can  seriously  entertain  the  idea  that 
any  weapon  of  war,  let  alone  chemical  warfare,  should  not,  if 
possible,  be  set  aside.  To  dwell  on  the  horror  of  chemical  wrarfare 
and  characterize  it  as  a  '  viper  weapon '  is  a  platitude 

"The  manufacture  of  a  new  gas,  discovered  in  some  obscure 
laboratory,  could  go  on  in  some  remote  chemical  factory  for 
years;  enormous  stocks  could  be  accumulated  and  stored  and, 
if  necessary,  harmlessly  labeled,  until  the  moment  came  to  use  it. 
Who  can  guard  against  such  a  contingency?  Would  we  dare  in  the 
light  of  past  experience  to  expose  our  men  to  a  slaughter  similar 
to  that  suffered  by  the  French  and  British  at  Ypres  and  run  the 
risk  of  its  consequence?  .   .   . 

"The  knowledge  that  both  sides  are  fully  equipped  and  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  retaliate  in  kind  would  make  more  toward 
preventing  a  chemical  war  than — as  experience  has  shown — 
any  treaty,  no  matter  how  clear  and  definite." 

"It  is  no  secret,"  writes  Frederic  J.  Haskin,  in  the  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette,  "to  say  that  the  chemical  experts  of  all  coun- 
tries are  hard  at  work  devising  new  poison  gases."  Advocates  of 
this  new  weapon  contend  that  its  use  is  justified  on  the  ground 
that  it  will  shorten  hostilities.  As  we  read  in  Chemical  Warfare, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  of  which 
General  Fries  is  the  head: 

"Chemical  warfare  with  its  unlimited  choice  of  weapons  and 
its  unlimited  methods  of  making  war  intolerable,  will  make  war- 
fare universal,  and  better  than  any  other  means,  will  bring  war 
home  to  its  makers.  Jingoes,  great  and  small,  will  hesitate  long 
before  they  start  war  in  the  future,  knowing  that  they  them- 
selves, as  well  a.s  their  armies  and  navies,  may  be  subject  toils 
terrors.  Their  strongholds  can  now  be  easily  reached  by  chemical 
agents  delivered  from  aircraft.  Knowing  that  the  war  of  the  fu- 
ture will  be  brought  home  to  every  individual,  the  effort  will  be 
made  to  avoid  it  at  all  costs." 

I'.v  the  use  of  airplanes,  bombs,  and  poison  gases  of  various 
sorts,  "a  great  city  could  be  destroyed  in  live  minutes,"  main- 
tains Thomas  A.  Kdison  in  a  New  York  American  interview; 
"and  in  half  an  hour  every  living  creature  in  the  vicinity — 
men,  women  and  children —could  be  burned  to  death  or  suffo- 
cated  by    these  deadly  gases."      Vet,  asserts   Dr.    Raymond   F. 
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Bacon,  director  of  the  Mellon  Industrial  Research  Institute  at 
Pittsburgh,  "chemists  know  that  the  use  of  poison  gases  during 
war  has  come  to  stay."  W.  Lee  Lewis  also  has  this  to  say  in  the 
Chemical  Bulletin : 

"Poison  gas  is  the  most  economical  and  humane  weapon  yet 
devised  by  the  mind  of  man.  Its  efficiency  is  shown  in  the  wide- 
spread casualties  of  the  recent  World  War  produced  by  this  agent : 
Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  American  casualties;  a  fourteen  hundred 
per  cent,  increase  in  British  casualties  after  the  introduction  of 
mustard  gas;  its  capacity  to  harass  and  handicap  an  army 
through  the  mere  enforced  wearing  of  the  gas-mask." 

"All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  it  is  a  pretty  tough  sillain  who 
is  so  bad  that  nobody  can  be  found  to  make  out  a  case  for  him," 
remarks  the  Duluth  Herald.  "The  theory  that  by  making  war 
more  and  more  horrible  you  diminish  the  chance  of  a  war  is  an 
amazingly  faulty  theory,"  asserts  the  Baltimore  American,  and 
as  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  puts  it: 

"There  never  will  be  a  method  of  warfare  so  terrible  that  men 
will  refuse  to  engage  in  it.  Flirting  with  death  is  inherent  in 
human  nature.  The  invention  of  firearms  was,  perhaps,  just  as 
radical  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  killing  as  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  poison  gas.  Firearms  might  have  been  called  '  intolerable.' 
But  they  did  not  put  a  dampener  on  war,  any  more  than  did  the 
use  of  the  war  chariot  or  the  long-bow  or  the  metal  sword. 
Compared  with  the  trireme,  the  modern  battle-ship  is  a  horrible 
engine,  but  its  appearance  did  not  spell  the  cessation  of  naval 
warfare. 

"General  Fries  overlooks  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  an  'intoler- 
able' instrument  of  death  appears,  the  immediate  sequel  is  the 
invention  of  protection  against  it.  Armor- counteracted  swords 
and  the  battle-ax,  just  as  the  gas-mask  was  almost  coevil  with  gas. 

"There  is  a  way.  however,  to  prevent  nations  from  using 
chemical  poisons  in  warfare — the  creation  of  a  militant  public 


. 


CRUSH   THEM    NOW  ! 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  News. 


opinion  against  the  practise,  and  the  agreement  of  nations  to 
refrain  from  their  use.  If  dum-dum  bullets  were  eschewed  by 
both  sides  in  the  last  war,  why  is  it  not  possible  to  ban  gases?  " 

Many  editors  hail  the  report  of  the  American  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Washington  Conference,  advocating  the  abolition 
of  poison  gas,  liquid  fire,  and  other  chemical  agents  in  warfare. 


The  Committee,  it  should  be  said,  keeps  in  touch  with  public 
sentiment  on  certain  matters  that  come  before  the  Conference, 
and  advises  the  American  delegates  accordingly. 

"America's  influence  at  the  Conference,"  declares  the  St. 
Louis  Star,  "should  be  thrown  against  the  weapons  that  are  di- 
rected against  non-combatants — the  submarine  and  poison  gas." 


THE  MODERN'  GOD  OP  WAR. 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


"Since  a  gas  attack  is  uncontrollable,  chemical  warfare  falls 
into  the  well-poisoning  class,"  agrees  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot,  while  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  maintains  that  "as 
to  the  barbarity  of  chemical  warfare  .  .  .  there  is  no  argu- 
ment." "For  the  present  Conference  to  adjourn  without  a  vigor- 
ous condemnation  of  such  uncivilized  weapons  would  be  an 
evasion  of  its  plain  Tity,"  avers  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. "What  is  this  'humane'  method  of  warfare  of  which  the 
chemists  speak?"  asks  the  New  York  Evening  Mail — 

"Is  it  the  spreading  of  gas  that  will  torture  and  poison  honor- 
able and  gallant  men  not  only  through  their  lungs  but  through 
their  skins,  that  will  reach  far  behind  the  fighting  lines  and  send 
women  and  children  to  horrible  death,  that  will  kill  all  vegetation 
and  secure  the  starvation  of  peoples  for  year^  after  war  ceases? 
If  this  be  a  chemist's  idea  of  humane  warn.o,  God  deliver  the 
world  from  its  chemists!  Evidently  it  is  not  a  soldier's  idea  of 
warfare,  or  General  Pershing  would  have  indorsed  it.  And, 
be  it  remembered,  the  soldier  fights  on  the  field,  not  in  the 
laboratory." 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  agree  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  the  Des  Moines  Register,  the  Baltimore  Sun 
and  a  dozen  other  newspapers,  "it  is  useless  to  forbid  inventions; 
tin  only  way  to  prevent  the  use  of  aerial  bombs,  submarines, 
and  poison  gas  in  war  is  to  prevent  war."  Adds  tin  New  York 
Globe: 

"Some  gases  do  not  kill,  some  kill  without  pain,  some  torture 
as  well  as  kill,  lint  these  Statements  are  also  true  of  rifle  and  artil- 
lery fire.  There  is  no  more  to  he  said  in  favor  of  tearing  men  to 
pieces  with  shells  or  bombs,  macerating  their  flesh  with  high- 
power  rifle  bullets,  or  stabbing  them  in  the  face  or  intestines  with 
bayonets  than  there  is  for  suffocating  or  burning  them  with  jras. 

"  War  is  slaughter,  and  can  never  be  anything  else,  and  victory 
will  always  go  to  the  contestant  who  is  best  at  killing." 
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THE  FARM  BLOC— A  PERIL  OR  A  HOPE? 

THE  " KEN-CAP-CLAN "  that  ••(•ares  not  three  corn- 
bell  or  cow-country  whoops  for  the  Republican  prog-nun 
or  the  old  seals  of  Republican  strength"  is  "in  the 
■-addle  in  Congress,"  or,  to  shift  to  another  editor's  figure,  it 
"has  taken  the  bit  in  its  teeth  and  run  away."  Be  it  horse  or 
rider,  tlie  New  York  Times  professes  to  take  the  agricultural 
bloc  in  Congress  very  lightly,  and  prophesies  that  "it  will  pass 
with  the  depression  from  which  it  sprang,  like  the  Wheel,  the 
Brothers  of  Freedom,  the  Society  of  Equity,  the  Farmers' 
Alliance,  the  Greenbackers,  and  other  shadows."  But  to  a 
goodly  number  of  other  newspapers,  it  is  far  from  a  joke  that, 
as  the  Seattle  Times  puts  it,  "after  political  upheavals  in  the 
country  which  were  inspired  by  the  presence  of  spokesmen  for 
business  minorities  in  the  Houses,"  the  agriculturist  clan  led 
by  Senators  Kenyon  and  Capper  should  "calmly  proceed  to 
build*  up  a  machine  in  Congress  infinitely  more  powerful  than 
any  that  business  ever  pos- 
sest."  The  farm  bloc,  ob- 
serves  this  paper's  Washington 
correspondent,  "is  aggressive 
and  cohesive  and  knows  pre- 
cisely Avhat  it  wants  and  how 
to  get  it."  Various  corre- 
spondents remind  us  that  this 
group  succeeded  in  having  its 
way  with  much  of  the  tax 
revision,  including  the  reten- 
tion of  a  high  surtax  on  large 
in'-omes,  and  that  it  was  able 
to  force  through  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  the  passage 
of  the  billion  dollar  Farm  Ex- 
port Credit  Act,  the  Capper- 
Tincher  Bill  regulating  grain 
exchanges,  legislation  for  gov- 
ernment control  of  meat  pack- 
ing, the  Emergency  Tariff  Act, 
and  two  measures  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Farm 
Loan  System.  In  the  coming 
ion,  they  tell  us,  these  "em- 
battled farmers"  intend  to 
fight  for  the  enactment  of  a 
cooperative  marketing  bill,  re- 
duct  ion  in  freight  rates,  and 
more  financial  aid  to  farmers. 

Recent  dispatches  report  that  the  bloc  will  defeat  any  sales 
tax  in  connection  with  a  Soldiers'  Bonus  Bill.  "The  farmers' 
program  is  far  from  completed,  and  the  farmers  are  far  from 
satisfied,"  is  the  way  a  Xew  York  World  correspondent  puts  it, 
and  he  predicts  that  "the  agricultural  bloc  will  make  itself  felt 
again  when  the  tariff  is  considered  no  less  than  when  a  new  tax 
revision   measure  is  brought  forward." 

This  new  political  development,  this  prodigious  activity — is  it 
a  menace  or  a  promise'?  The  answer  would  seem  to  be  to  a 
considerable  extent  a  matter  of  occupation  and  goography.  At 
Least,  Senator  Capper,  who  was  born  in  Kansas  and  owns  a 
chain  of  farm  papers,  believes  that  the;  efforts  of  the  farm  bloc 
an-  helping  to  bring  national  prosperity,  while  Secretary  Weeks, 
who  was  bom  in  New  Hampshire  and  is  a  banker  and  broker  by 

profession,  eee  in  the  new  bloc  system  a  real  menace  to  our 
institutions.     Eastern  newspapers  and  business  organs  generally 

arc  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  I  lie  opinion 
of  Mr.  Weeks,  who  has  served  in  both   Houses  of  Congress,  the 

acti\  ityof  such  a  powerful  bi-partizan  group  "  lias  had  a  tendency 
to  weaken  effective  government,   has  resulted  in  irresponsible 


legislation,  prevented  both  parties  from  carrying  out  the  pledges 
made  in  their  platforms,  and  in  time  will  divide  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  into  groups,  each  group  championing 
a  special  cause,  and  we  will  see  one  group  combining  with  another 
to  bring  about  a  control  of  legislative  action  in  the  interests  of  a 
particular  faction."  "Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,"  the 
bloc  system,  we  are  told,  might  divide  the  country  "into  hostile 
factions  or  groups,  one  class  plundered  by  another,  and  the 
country  powerless  to  defend  or  maintain  its  interests,  national  or 
international."  Here  the  Boston  Herald  concurs  with  the 
Secretary.  "This  is  political  brigandage  pure  and  simple," 
avers  the  New  York  Herald,  likewise  agreeing.  The  antipathy 
to  blocs  seems  to  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  to  be  "due  to  sound 
political  instinct,"  for  "insofar  as  the  system  succeeds,  it  de- 
prives the  people  of  any  real  control  of  parties,  or  any  real 
method  to  make  the  will  of  the  actual  majority  effective  in 
legislation."  Farther  south  the  Richmond  News  Leader  joins 
the   chorus   of   alarm,    and    the   Lexington    (Ky.)    Leader   says 

that  "the  blocs  which  are 
being  formed  in  Congress  tend 
in  the  wrong  direction  and 
cloud  the  future." 

When  we  turn  to  the  busi- 
ness press  we  find  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce  protest- 
ing against  the  '  'group  selfish- 
ness" of  the  agricultural  and 
other  blocs  in  Congress:  "born 
of  honest,  patriotic,  and 
worthy  impulses,  they  have  in 
too  many  cases  sunk  into 
vicious,  vindictive,  and  sordid 
practises.''  Their  program  is 
shortsighted,  too,  according  to 
The  American  Banker,  for — 


w 
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RATHER  DIFFICULT   DRIVING. 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  News 


"Just  as  the  agricultural 
bloc  with  its  tariff  tinkering 
spoiled  part  of  the  farmer's 
market,  it  has  wrought  the 
same  effect  by  causing  the 
defeat  of  the  bill  exempting 
from  taxation  American  capi- 
tal invested  in  foreign  business 
enterprises." 

But  to  these  and  all  the 
other  critics  of  the  farm  bloc, 
Senator  Capper,  one  of  its 
most  influential  members, 
says    in    a    recent    letter    to 

his  Capper's  Weekly  (Topeka),  after  explaining  that  the  farmer 

is  realty  the  backbone  of  the  nation: 

"Wall  Street  and  Big  Business  should  be  aiding  instead  of 
fighting  its  best  friend;  should  be  aiding  instead  of  opposing  tho 
efforts  of  farm  blocs  in  Congress. 

"I  believe  that  for  the  next  quarter  century  the  outstanding 
policy  of  this  nation  should  be  the  carrying  out  of  a  great  con- 
structive program  for  the  encouragement  and  upbuilding  of  its 
farm  industry.  The  much  maligned  Farm  Bloc  has  such  a  pro- 
gram well  started  in  Congress.  If  all  its  measures  are  enacted, 
they  will  lay  a  broad  foundation  on  which  may  be  erected  the 
world's  besl  and  most  enduring  system  of  agriculture.  That  also 
woidd  mean  the  upbuilding  of  what  would  be  the  world's  most 
enduring  and  most  wide-spread  and  genuine  national  prosperity." 

And  the  Secretary  of  War's  grave  condemnation  of  the  farm 
bloc  is  thus  picked  to  pieces  by  the  New  York  Globe: 

"The  history  of  representative  government  in  this  country 
and  wherever  liberty  has  advanced  among  men,  has  been  the 
record  of  group  action.  The  barons  who  wrested  the  Magna 
Carta  from  King  John  at  Kiinnyinede  were  a  bloc,  and  an 
agricultural  bloc  at  that.  As  new  bodies  of  citizens  came  to 
power  the\  have  always  demanded  a  share  in  the  fruits  of  govern- 
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HARD  GOING  OVER  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

— Baer  in  Capper's  Weekly  (Topeka). 

A  FARM  AND  A  LABOR  VIEW  OF  RAILROAD   ILLS. 


THE  SHORN  LAMB. 

— Baer  in  Labor  (Washington). 


ment.  In  this  country  the  agricultural  bloc  is  the  oldest,  and 
formerly  it  was  the  richest  and  most  respectable  of  all  in  power 
at  Washington.  The  industrial  and  financial  interests  for  which 
the  Republican  party  has  been  spokesman  during  recent  decades 
was  counted  an  upstart  bloc,  an  intruder,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  .  .  . 

"The  underlying  objection  to  the  agricultural  bloc  is  thus  not 
to  the  bloc  as  such.  Secretary  Weeks  has  never  evinced  any 
alarm  over  the  business  bloc,  which  is  active.  His  dismay  arises 
from  the  fact  that  a  new  political  power  threatens  the  sway  of 
his  own  group.  That  is  not  an  evil.  Representative  govern- 
ment looks  to  the  enfranchisement  of  all  classes  and  groups. 
Laws  in  a  democratic  country  are,  in  effect,  collective  bargains. 
The  interests  of  Secretary  Weeks's  financial  bloc  clash  with  those 
of  Senator  Kenyon's  agricultural  bloc,  and  the  result  is  a  com- 
promise between  them  and  others.  It  would  be  bad  for  the 
country  for  either  the  agriculturists  or  the  financiers  or  the 
manufacturers  or  the  merchants  or  the  organized  unionists  or 
for  any  other  single  group  to  dictate  the  national  policy.  But 
it  is  gain  and  not  loss  to  have  the  farmers  and  all  others  who 
exercise  political  power  coming  frankly  into  the  open  and  asking 
for  what  they  want.  The  objection  is  not  that  they  have  ceased 
to  pretend,  but  that  they  are  so  powerful.  During  this  time 
of  transition  they  possess  the  balance  of  power,  and  they  are 
feared.    But  what  they  are  doing  is  of  the  (  ssence  of  democracy.'' 

This,  of  course,  is  not  all  that  the  newspapers  are  saying  about 
the  bloc.  One  offers  comparisons  between  it  and  political 
developments  in  European  legislatures.  Another  predicts  the 
end  of  our  traditional  two-party  system.  More  than  one  Demo- 
cratic paper  suggests  that  the  Republican  party  leaders  in  1920 
are  entirely  to  blame  for  these  bloc  developments  in  Congress. 
Correspondents  enlighten  us  about  the  personnel  of  the  agri- 
cultural bloc.  They  agree  that  there  is  an  inside  group  of  twenty 
or  less  in  the  Senate,  but  that  as  many  as  thirty-five  can  gen- 
erally be  counted  on  to  vote  with  the  "hard  and  fast  regulars," 
led  by  Senator  Kenyon.  In  the  Senate  group  there  are  about 
two  Republicans  to  one  Democrat.  There  is  also  a  less  highly 
organized  non-partizan  body  of  Representatives  who  vote 
together  to  further  agricultural  interests.  There  are  other 
groups  composed  of  Senators  or  Congressmen  acting  together, 
but  the  only  ones  that  have  actually  organized,  besides  the 
farm  group,  are  these,  according  to  the  New  York  Herald: 

"Pacific  Coast  bloc,  irrigation  bloc,  ex-service  men's  bloc,  and 
the  new  or  'baby'  Congressmen's  bloc." 


THE  RAILROADS'  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 
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ES,  VIRGINIA,  there  is  a  Santa  Claus,"  one  hears  our 
editors  saying  in  -:I-.'ect  to  the  railroads  as  they  look  at 
that  littie  $50,000,000  gift  in  annual  savings,  which  the 
have  just  received  through  the  Railroad  Labor  Board's 
recent  revision  of  working  conditions.  The  role  of  Santa  Claus 
in  this  particular  Christmas  party  would  seem  to  be  thrust  upon 
the  railroad  employees,  for  besides  what  they  give  up  under  the 
new  working  rules,  1,650,000  of  them  are  being  asked  by  the 
executives  to  accept  a  wage  cut  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent. 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  carriers'  financial  position.  The 
public,  which  in  years  gone  by  used  to  be  a  rank  outsider  when 
the  railroads  gave  their  parties,  has  been  carefulty  invited  this 
time,  and  is  informed  that  it  may  find  a  few  sugar  plums  on 
the  Christmas-tree.  Both  the  farmer  as  producer  and  the  city 
man  as  consumer  of  food  are  favored  guests.  The  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  16  per  cent,  on  Western  freight  rates 
on  hay  and  grain,  taking  effect  on  the  27th,  is  expected  to  profit 
the  shippers  by  about  832,000,000.  Then  there  is  the  nation- 
wide ten  per  cent,  reduction  in  rates  on  farm  products  offered 
bjr  the  roads  and  being  considered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  would  mean  a  saving  of  about  S5o, 000,000 
to  the  shipping  public. 

Everything  considered,  says  Mr.  Ben  W.  Hooper  of  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board,  in  a  cheerful  pre-Christmas  statement,  "the 
railroad  situation  is  more  conducive  to  optimism  than  it  has 
been  for  many  months.  The  absence  of  any  serious  general 
labor  disturbance,  combined  with  the  disposition  of  the  carriers 
to  make  voluntary  reductions  in  freight  rates,  will  contribute 
to  the  restoration  of  sound  business  conditions."  There  is 
ample  testimony,  agrees  the  Troy  Times,  "to  show  that  there 
is  both  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  t  he  railroads  a  better  temper 
than  existed  during  the  period  of  most  severe  stress.  This 
encourages  belief  that  problems  remaining  to  be  adjusted  will 
be  solved  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  fair  play."  And  the 
Troy  paper  also  finds  good  reason  for  Christmas  cheer  in  renewed 
railroad  activity: 

"Among  the  most  encouraging  indications  of  improvement 
in  transportation  and  industrial  conditions  are  the  resumption  of 
work  in  railroad  shops  which  have  been  closed  for  long  periods, 
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and  the  orders  placed  by  some  of  the  large  companies  for  new 
or  additional  equipment.  A  writer  who  has  given  special  atten- 
tion to  this  phase  of  the  situation  mentions  several  of  the  leading 
locomotive-building  companies  and  supply  concerns  as  having 
received  such  orders,  adding  that  the  plants  affected  "are  in  for 
a  fairly  busj  winter  and  spring."  It  is  mentioned  that  the  orders 
n  include  'stock,  box,  gondola,  refrigerator,  convertible, 
ballast,  coal  and  various  other  kinds  of  cars.'  That  is,  the 
companies  are  acquiring  an  outfit  of  rolling  stock  adapted  to 
meet  every  phase  of  railroad  operation.  One  company's  big 
order  is  for  fifty-five  locomotives.  127  steel  passenger  cars  and 
7,300  Fr(  ight  cars. 

"  The  meaning  of  all  this  is  unmistakable.  Some  of  the  leading 
railroads  of  the  country  are 
anticipating  a  great  increase  of 
business  and  are  preparing  to 
meet  the  expected  demand  on 
their  facilities.  The  develop- 
ments are  all  the  more  signifi- 
cant because  they  follow  a 
period  of  exceptional  stagna- 
tion in  industry  and  of  grave 
difficulties  faced  by  railroads." 


TNi$  SEC TIOHfe. 
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Mr.  Scrooge  appears  at  this 
Christmas  feast  in  the  shape 
of  the  Providence  Journal, 
which  gloomily  remarks  that 
altho  the  war  was  ended 
three  years  ago,  a  "beginning 
lias  hardlj'  been  made"  in  the 
-work  of  railroad  readjustment. 
There  is  evidence,  it  says,  that 
notwithstanding  the  123^  per 
cent,  wage  reduction  ordered 
by  the  Labor  Board  some  time 
ago,  "the  schedules  are  still 
excessive  in  comparison  with 
that  of  workers  in  other  lines 
of  industry."  "Besides,"  Tht 
Journal  adds,  "the  effect  of 
the  long  postponed  modifica- 
tion of  rules  upon  operating  ex- 
penses can  not  be  determined. 
The  railroad  situation,  accord- 
ingly, is  not  satisfactory. 

During  the  holidays,  a  dis- 
cussion of  railroad  rates   and 

wages  and  working  conditions  may  not  seem  particularly  appro- 
priate, but  it  is  this  current  readjustment  of  rates  and  rules 
that  dozens  of  newspapers  agree  to  look  upon  as  indications  of 
progress  toward  normal  conditions  of  railroading.  Normal  con- 
dition's of  railroading  will  go  far  to  bring  about  normal  condi- 
tions in  all  business  and  industry,  and  there  is  no  Christmas 
present  which  the  country  would  welcome  more  gleefully  than  a 
definite  promise  of  a  revival  of  business  in  the  early  months  of 
J  he  New  Year. 

Turning  first  to  the  new  railroad  rules  we  note  that  they  are  a 
revision  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  of  the  nation-wide  regula- 
tions which  were  established  during  government  ownership, 
which  will  affect  400,000  railroad  shopworkers,  perhaps  450,000 
when  normal  conditions  return.  It  will  mean  a  saving  of  $50,- 
O00.000  to  the  roads,  a  sum  equal  to  that  lopped  off  the  payrolls 
by  the  .similar  revision  of  six  months  ago.  The  decision  was 
followed  a  few  days  later  by  a  reduction  of  overtime  pay  for 
certain  kinds  of  railroad  labor.  The  revision  of  the  rules  has 
been  called  an  "open  shop"  decision  in  the  headlines  because  it 
affords  provision  for  a  represental  ion  of  non-unionized  minorities 
in  the  shops.     But,  says  a  statement  issued  by  members  of  the 

Board,  "the  existing  unions  are  recognized  by  the  Board  and  by 

the   Transportation   Act   as   representative  of  the   majority." 

What  has  been  done,  as  Associated  Press  writer-  point  out,  is  to 
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ISN'T    IT    RATHER    DANGEROUS    NOT    TO    HAVE 
THE   TWO   HITCHED   TOGETHER  IN  SOME   WAY? 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


lend  elasticity  to  working  arrangements.  "Under  previous 
agreements  with  the  shop  crafts,  including  the  national  agree- 
ment, it  has  been  the  custom  to  define  and  detail  the  various 
types  of  work  belonging  to  each  craft."  The  railroad  managers 
have  objected  to  some  of  these  classifications.  "For  example, 
work  not  requiring  a  mechanic's  skill  was  assigned  to  a  skilled 
mechanic,  thus  making  efficient  and  economical  operation  im- 
possible, according  to  the  railroads."  The  new  rules  broaden 
the  scope  of  each  worker's  activities.  For  instance,  "the 
machinist  working  on  running  repairs  may  connect  or  disconnect 

any  wiring,  coupling  or  pipe 
connections  necessary  to  re- 
pair machinery  or  equipment. 
This  work  was  previously  as- 
signed to  electricians  and 
sheet  metal  workers  only." 

Railroad  executives  and  la- 
bor leaders  have  not  been 
saying  much  about  this  for 
publication.  Both  seem  to 
doubt,  remarks  a  New  York 
Times  writer,  whether  the 
roads  wall  really  save  anything 
like  the  $50,000,000  estimated 
by  the  Labor  Board  statisl  i- 
cians.  ]\Ir.  B.  M.  Jewell,  who 
heads  the  Railway  Employees 
Department  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  points 
out  in  somewhat'  cryptic  lan- 
guage that  the  railroads  have 
now  received  about  all  they 
ought  to  have  in  the  way  of 
direct  and  indirect  wage  re- 
visions. President  Samuel  E. 
Felton  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  admits  that  the  new 
rules  "should  tend  to  remedy 
to  some  extent  the  waste  and 
inefficiency"  caused  by  the  old 
ones.  But,  he  continues,  "the 
decision  does  not  give  relief 
from  the  bad  effects  produced 
by  the  application  of  most  of  the  working  rules  throughout 
the  country  regardless  of  widely  varying  local  conditions." 

This  is  not  very  hearty  thanks,  but  the  editors  are  more 
enthusiastic  over  the  railroad's  Christmas  gift  from  the  Labor 
Board.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  finds  the  relegation  of  "the  McAdoo 
mechanic"  to  his  proper  place  an  "impressively  revolutionary 
development."  "A  boon  for  the  railroads,"  is  the  Boston  News 
Bureau's  phrase.  "By  every  count  the  award  is  welcome," 
declares  the  Richmond  News-Leader.  The  new  order,  says 
the  Rochester  Post-Express,  "will  conduce  to  both  the  profit 
and  efficiency  of  the  roads."  Similar  observations  come  from 
papers  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Wash- 
ington, I).  C,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Seattle,  Cleveland,  Hal- 
las,  and  Newark,  N.  J.  Several  papers  insist  thai  while  the 
railroads  gain  the  workers  do  not  lose.  The  Now  Fork  World 
and  Herald  point  oul  that  the  change  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
skilled  workman,  who  is  entitled  to  a  higher  rating  than  his 
unskilled  brother.  It  seems  to  the  Indianapolis  Star  that  "the 
railway  shopmen  will  profit  more  from  efficiency  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  transportation  companies  than  they  could   hope  to 

gain  by  maintaining  useless  jobs  and  restrictions  that  increase 

living  costs  to  everybody  and  are  a  drag  on  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  business  activities."  But  to  a  radical  spokes- 
man    for    labor    like     the     Butte    Bulletin    the     Labor    Board 
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-Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


decision   seems  a    great    triumph    for    reaction     and    for    the 
"capitalists": 

"Low  wages,  long  hours,  petty  tyranny  and  discharge  without 
appeal  will  from  now  on  be  the  order  of  the  day.  The  railway 
worker  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  as  conscienceless  a  gang  of  bandits 
as  ever  operated  in  a  country  which  is  a  Mecca  for  this  species." 

The  railroad  wage  cuts  will  be  rather  late  for  Christmas,  if 
they  come  at  all,  for  they  are  still  to  be  submitted  to  the  Labor 
Board.  Formal  notices  have  already  been  posted  by  Eastern 
and  Western  railroads  calling  for  conferences  on  wage  reductions, 
and  Southern  lines  are  expected  to  make  similar  announcements. 
Reductions  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.,  according  to 
the  class  of  labor  involved,  will  affect  more  than  1,650,000  men. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  gave  an 
increase  of  22  ^  per  cent,  in  pay  May  1,  1920.  Last  July  the 
Board  cut  the  pay  by  about  12J/2  per  cent.  Now  the  railroads, 
as  the  newspaper  writers  explain,  would  like  to  lop  off  the  remain- 
ing ten  per  cent,  to  bring  wages  back  to  the  early  1920  level. 
But  "this  means  a  finish  fight,"  says  one  labor  leader,  and  certain 
groups  of  railroad  workers  have  gone  on  record  as  demanding 
wage  increases  of  from  five  to  seventeen  per  cent.,  so  that  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  will  have  a  far  from  simple  problem  on  its 
hands.     Some  editors  expect  a  decision  as  soon  as  February. 

Finally,  the  freight  rate  situation  needs  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion. There  have  been  a  number  of  reductions  in  various  sec- 
tions and  for  various  commodities  from  the  level  established  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  August,  1920.  Last 
October  the 'Commission  suggested  a  decrease  approximating 
16  per  cent,  in  rates  on  hay  and  grain  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Late  in  November  the  decision  was  made  mandatory,  to  take 
effect  on  or  before  December  27.  In  the  meantime,  the  railroad 
executives  have  agreed  on  a  ten  per  cent,  cut  in  carload  freight 
rates  on  farm  products.  This  reduction,  which  it  is  thought 
might  cost  the  roads  $55,000, 000  a  year,  is  to  be  generally  ap- 
plicable throughout  the  United  States  except  on  traffic  moving 
wholly  within  New  England.  The  reduction,  it  is  explained, 
would  include  the  sixteen  per  cent,  reductions  and  would  not 
be  added  to  them.  Hearings  on  this  suggestion  have  been  begun 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Typical  of  much 
editorial  comment  is  the  following  from  the  Indianapolis  News: 

"The  belief  generally  prevails  among  men  versed  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  affairs  that  a  return  to  better  conditions 
has  been  largely  checked  by  high  transportation  costs,  and  that 
as  these  costs  decline  conditions  will  improve. 

''That  the  rate  cut  will  do  much  to  help  conditions  among  the 
farmers  can  hardly  be  doubted,  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
tanning  business  needs  stimulation." 


THE   BATTLE   OF   PACKINGTOWN 

RED  PEPPER,  TEAR-GAS,  AND  BULLETS  were 
freely  used  in  the  recent  Chicago  riots,  when  mobs 
numbering  a  hundred  thousand  persons  surged  about 
the  stockyards.  Packing-house  sti-ikers  and  their  sympathizers 
gave  battle  to  strike-breakers  and  the  police,  with  the  result  that 
two  men  were  killed  and  scores  injured,  we  are  informed  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  True,  we  were  told  in  November  that  em- 
ployees of  the  "Big  Five"  packing-houses  had  themselves 
agreed  to  an  average  wage  reduction  of  eight  per  cent.,  after  an 
examination  of  the  company  books,  but  at  the  time,  points  out 
the  Baltimore  American,  "there  were  indications  that  perhaps 
things  were  not  as  simple  as  they  seemed."  Certainly,  if  the 
report  were  true,  other  editors  remarked,  the  fixing  of  wages 
in  a  national  industry  by  a  "plant  congress"  of  workers  and 
executives  was  an  unprecedented  move.  It  seems,  however, 
according  to  a  Department  of  Labor  statement,  that  "both 
union  and  non-union  workers  were  alike  aroused  by  the  pro- 
posed reduction,"  and  a  strike  affecting  some  45,000  packing- 
house workers  in  fifteen  cities  was  the  result.  Serious  rioting, 
however,  occurred  only  in  Chicago,  it  is  said,  altho  National 
Guardsmen  were  called  to  St.  Paul.  Legal  proceedings  instituted 
by  the  packers  to  restrain  the  strikers  from  interfering  with  the 
operation  of  packing  plants  in  various  Middle  Western  cities 
seemed  to  be  of  little  avail,  but  finally  the  advent  of  two  Federal 
and  two  State  mediators  had  a  quieting  effect  in  the  midwest 
metropolis. 

"The  Chicago  controversy  has  been  the  most  serious  in  the 
packing  industry  in  a  dozen  years,"  remarks  the  Springfield 
Republican,  which  does  not  believe  that  the  "company  union.'' 
or  "plant  congress"  "as  a  substitute  for  the  abandoned  system 
of  collective  bargaining,  with  impartial  arbitration,  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  an  insurance  against  strikes."  The  present  strike 
"has  long  been  foreseen,  and  never  should  have  occurred,"  a\  ers 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "and  for  its  occurrence  the  packers 
are  chiefly  to  blame."  "They  may  be  perfectly  correct  in  their 
contention  that  their  economic  situation  makes  a  cut  in  wag 
imperative,"  The  Evening  Post  goes  on,  "but  if  this  position  is 
unassailable,  they  could  have  submitted  it  to  arbitration."  Aa 
this  paper  explains : 

"During  the  war  the  industry  was  upon  a  wage-and-hour  basis 
fixed  by  Federal  Judge  Samuel  Alschuler.  acting  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  The  strike  threatened  last  March  was  forestalled 
by  a  supplementary  agreement  under  the  same  arbitrator,  em- 
bodying marked  wage  cuts  and  good  until  September  15.  Union 
leaders  have  been  willing  to  continue  on  an  arbitration  basis  as 
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regards  wages,  but  the  packers  have  instead  tried  to  establish 
'plant  assemblies'  or  'company  unions'  and  to  induce  them  to 
accept  the  10  to  15  per  cent,  cut  in  pay  and  the  ten-hour  day. 
Armour's  obtained  this  acceptance,  and  the  Swift,  Morris,  Cud- 
ahy  and  Wilson  companies  have  demanded  the  same  basis.  But 
the  workers  declare  that  the  'company  unions'  are  unrepre- 
sentative, being  mere  creatures  of  the  packers.  A  strike  vote  of 
35,354  to  3,490  gives  force  to  this  contention." 


z*Z*  . ■•" 


AT  THE  END   OF  THE   BAYONET. 
-Callaghan  in  the  Minneapolis  Minnesota  Daily  Star  (Labor). 


Judge  Alschuler  acted  as  arbitrator  in  the  packing  business 
from  1917  to  last  autumn,  notes  the  New  York  Globe.      Then — 

"Judge  Alschuler  ceased  to  serve  because  the  packers  no  longer 
desired  his  intervention.  Having  eliminated  the  kind  of  super- 
vision which  President  Harding  is  now  proposing  for  all  industry, 
the  packers  organized  shop  councils  and  immediately  lowered 
wages.  The  wage  reduction  may  have  been  just  or  it  may  not. 
The  essential  fact  is  that  neither  the  public  nor  the  workers  are 
now  in  a  position  to  judge.  The  packers  would  to-day  be  better 
off,  the  workers  would  be  undisturbed,  and  the  nation  would  have 
been  spared  the  shame  of  a  pitched  battle  between  police  and 
women  and  little  children  had  the  system  of  arbitration  been 
continued. 

"  11  is  a  tragedy  that  governmental  aid  was  refused  months  ago. 
The  mistake  should  not  be  continued.  President  Harding  should 
call  for  an  investigation  in  which  Secretaries  Hoover  and  Davis 
participate." 

"The  public  would  rathei  see  a  frank  refusal  to  treat  with  the 
workers  at  all  than  an  attempt  to  cover  up  such  a  refusal  under 
sham  forms,"  believes  the  Baltimore  American.  For,  as  the 
Chicago  Evening  l'<>  i  remarks,  "the  public  is  always  the  chief 
victim  when  either  capitalism  or  unionism  g"<  the  upper  hand 
r  the  other."  "The  shop  representation  plan,"  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Chicago  paper,  is  still  an  experiment,  "but  it  is  a  step  of 
Cooperation  directed  with  apparent  sincerity  toward  the  ending 
of  industrial  warfare."  in  this  the  New  York  Times  agrees,  but 
adds: 

"It  has  often  failed;  when  successful  it  has  not  always  been 
permanent.  On  the  part  of  both  employers  and  employed  it 
calls  for  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  self-control  and  vigilant 
liberality  of  mind.  Capital  perforce  musl  abandon  the  idea  that 
it  can  do  what  il  will  with  its  own;  labor  has  to  learn  thai  it  can 


earn  more  and  receive  more  only  by  increased  efficiency,  to  which 
trained  and  capable  management  is  necessary." 

Then  there  is  the  other  side  of  the  question,  as  set  forth  by 
the  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal.  "The  reduction  in  wages, 
which  caused  the  strike,"  it  reminds  us,  "was  suggested  by  the 
plant  conference  boards  of  the  packing-houses,  which  are  made 
up  of  representatives  both  of  the  packers  and  the  workers 
themselves." 

"For  this  very  reason,  then,  the  strike  will  set  back  the  cause 
of  employee  representation  in  the  conduct  of  great  industrial 
institutions  in  so  far  as  this  conduct  has  to  do  with  the  employees 
themselves,  their  wages  and  their  working  conditions.  It  will 
revive  the  discredited  and  increasingly  costly  plan  of  conducting 
industrial  affairs  upon  the  basis  of  conflict  rather  than  coopera- 
tion. The  packing-house  industry  at  least  will  be  back  again 
upon  the  wholly  indefensible  position  that  employers  and  em- 
ployees are  enemies  rather  than  friends. 

"But  a  more  imminent  danger  to  the  success  of  the  strike  lies 
in  the  great  number  of  unemployed  men  in  the  nation.  Many 
of  the  packing-house  employees  are  of  the  unskilled  class  and 
others  are  of  the  not  highly  skilled  character,  so  that  it  will  be 
no  difficult  matter  to  fill  their  places.  The  packing-house  man- 
agers have  announced  that  the  men  will  lose  their  jobs  for  good, 
and  that  their  places  will  be  filled  by  others  who  will  be  taught  the 
trade.  And  the  prospects  offered  by  such  a  determination  are  not 
any  too  bright  for  those  who  may  have  decided  to  quit  their  jobs. 

"The  railroad  employees,  whose  places  would  have  been  hard 
to  fill,  were  prevented  from  striking  largely  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  packing  employees  would 
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KEMEMBEK   MRS.  OLEARY'S  COW. 

— James  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 


give  earnest  consideration  to  the  motives  that  actuated  their 
brother  workers.  The  chances  for  harm  growing  out  of  the 
strike  to  both  employers  and  employees,  as  well  as  to  future 
industrial  relationships,  are  almost  limitless;  the  chances  for 
good  are  nil." 

"It  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  riotous  element  among  the 
packing  industry's  employees  expect  to  gain  by  their  defiance  of 
law  and  order."  agrees  the  San  Diego  Union;  "even  if  their  cause 
is  just,  they  are  not  going  about  it  in  the  right  way  to  compel 
recognition  of  its  justice.'' 
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TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Gene  Debs  is  for  the  open  door. — Dallas  News. 

Where  moonshine  comes  from  is  a  secret   still. — New   York 
American. 

Doesn't  freedom  in   Ireland  make  you  feel   wistful? — Wall 
Street  Journal. 

-The  Mad  Mullah  seems  to  have  taken  his  last  death  quite 
seriously. — Punch   (London). 


"Microscope  reveals  22 
teeth  in  a  mosquito."  We 
believe  it. — Asheville  Times. 

Never  was  it  more  neces- 
sary to  handle  China  with 
care. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Chinese  should  be  good 
at  ironing  out  differences  in  the 
Far  East. — Asheville  Times. 

How  easy  it  would  be  for 
nations  to  reform  if  there 
was  nothing  left  to  grab. — 
Binghamton  Sun. 

China  will  now  follow  Japan 
into  our  wonderful  alliance  of 
English  -  speaking  peoples. — 
Indianapolis  Star. 

The  English-speaking  people 
agree  in  most  things  except  the 
English  they  speak. — Greenville 
Piedmont. 

Canada  and  the  United 
States  found  the  right  arma- 
ment ratio  a  hundred  years 
ago:  0-0. — New  York  Evening 
Post. 

The  Chinese  question  would 
be  difficult  enough  if  the 
Chinese  themselves  could  agree 
upon  what-it  is. — Indianapolis 
Star. 


Presents  also  make  the  heart  grow  fonder. — Asheville  Times. 

The  dove  of  peace  isn't  kept  in  a  diplomatic  coup. — Passaic 
News. 

Joshua    couldn't    make    the    modern    son    stand    still. — St. 
Joseph    Gazette. 

It  isn't  what  a  man  stands  for,  as  much  as  what  he  falls  for. — 

Cape  Girardeau  Southeast  Mis- 
sourian. 
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GETTING    ffHE    KNOTS    UNTIED. 

- — Pease  in  the  Newark  News. 


A  fare  fight  is  not  always 
a  fair  fight. — Greenville  Pied- 
mont. 

If  prosperity  will  only  re- 
turn, we  will  ask  no  ques- 
tions.— Asheville   Times. 

The  present  dream  of  Mid- 
dle Europe  is  a  square  meal. — 
Albany  Times-Union. 

Edison  has  found  the  road 
to  success  paved  with  good  in- 
ventions.— Asheville   Times. 

There  are  two  kinds  of 
marks — and  one  kind  buys 
the  other  kind. — New  York 
World. 

Really,  it  begins  to  look  as 
if  Senator  Tom  Watson's  si- 
lence is  the  most  golden  there 
is. — Dallas  News. 

During  the  shortage  of 
nurses  "Roll  Your  Own"  is 
the  motto  in  baby-carriage 
circles. — New  York  America u. 

They  talk  much  now  of 
professional  women.  Person- 
ally, we  have  never  met  an 
amateur. — New  York  Ameri- 
can. 


'  A   man    never    becomes    so 
lost  to  decency  and  righteousness  that  he  can't  see  the  other 
fellow's  duty. — New  York  Telegram. 

Chang-Tso-Lin,  China's  great  general,  has  five  wives  and 
was  once  a  brigand.  That's  why  he  can  afford  five. — Washington 
Post. 

It  will  take  a  generation  of  dime  novels  to  make  the  Far 
East  as  dear  to  the  heart  of  America  as  the  Far  West. — Canton 
Repository. 

It  looks  as  tho  the  professional  Irish- American  politicians 
would  have  to  hustle  around  and  get  a  new  issue. — Kansas 
City  Times. 

Some  people  are  so  busy  worrying  about  the  general  depres- 
sion that  they  haven't  time  to  go  after  new  business. — Rochester 
Times-Union. 

If  it  is  true  that  there  are  no  cuss  words  in  the  Japanese 
language,  how  do  the  Japs  start  a  Lizzie  on  a  cold  morning? — 
Newark   Ledger. 

The  difference  between  a  pedagog  and  a  demagog  is  that 
one  works  against  ignorance  and  the  other  gets  a  profit  out  of  it. 
— Elizabeth   Journal. 


German  bands  are    said   to 
be  looting  and  raiding  in  Upper 
Silesia.     We  should  think  they  could  make  enough  trouble  by 
merely  playing. — ATew    York  World. 

And  if  Ulster  decides  not  to  accept,  will  there  be  two 
Orange  Free  States  on  the  map  of  the  world? — Kansas  City 
Star. 

In  return  for  independence  China  ought  to  be  willing  to  sur- 
render the  laundry  privilege  in  the  United  States. — Portsmouth 
Times. 

If  you  arc  superstitious  just  add  up  5-5-3  and  maybe  you  can 
account  for  Japan's  objection  to  it. — New  York  Morning 
Telegraph. 

If  Duffy  in  the  Gaelic  language  becomes  Dhubhthaigh,  what 
would  Lake  Muchclookmeguntic  look  like  in  Gaelic? — New  York 
Evening  Post. 

A  whiter  says  nine-tenths  of  the  people  know  how  to  drive  a 
car.  Evidently  he  hasn't  studied  the  police  court  records. — 
Mansfield  News. 

SENATOR  Watson  might  make  another  hit  by  demanding  a 
Senatorial  investigation  of  some  of  the  lynchings  in  Georgia. — 

Columbia  Record. 


You  see,  each  Power  must  have  islands  in  the  Pacific  so  it 
can  establish  a  naval  base  for  the  protection  of  its  Pacific  islands. 
— Elmira   Star-Gazette. 

"Europe  will  never  concede  that  we  are  cultured  until  some 
of  our  celebrities  begin  to  make  farewell  tours  over  there." 
Evening  Telegram.  Well,  what  about  Bergdoll? — New  York 
Morning  Telegraph. 


Those  who  claim  credit  for  inaugurating  the  disarmament 
movement  are  a  little  late.  The  movement  was  begun  1921 
years  ago. — Fremont  Tribv 

The  four-Power  agreement  talked  of  at  the  Washington  Con- 
ference i>  not  to  be  an  alliance  but  a  concert.  The  Powers 
will  transact  their  business  by  an  exchange  of  notes  then. — 
Kansas  City  Times. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


AMERICA'S  NEW  TRIUMPH 


THE  CERTAINTY  OF  A  NAVAL  HOLIDAY  was  one 
triumph  for  America,  and  in  less  than  a  month  she 
achieves  a  second,  by  the  conclusion  of  the  quadruple 
pact  in  the  Pacific,  is  the  Happy  exclamation  of  various  French 
editors  who  say  American  prestige  has  never  been  higher  since 
she  entered  the  war  in  1917.  No  less  enthusiastic  is  the  acclaim 
of  their  English  colleagues,  who  are  unreserved  in  their  eulogies 
of  President  Harding  and  Secretary  Hughes  for  their  "in- 
vigorating essay  of  idealism  in  action."  which  the  London 
Observer  describes  as  ''sweeping  aside  the  stale,  stagnant 
ssimism  about  the  future  of  peace  and  war.  and  showing 
the  world  thai  international  problems  of  the  most  stubborn 
order  will  yield  to  negotiators    who    have    peace    as    their    pur- 


THE    PIPE    OF    PEACE. 

— Sunday  Chronicle  (Manchester). 


cooperation  with  the  United  States  corresponds  to  the  dominant 
political  instinct  of  all  British  democracies — both  in  Britain  and 
those-  in  the  Dominions." 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  avers  that  bjr  this  achievement 
alone  President  Harding's  Administration  has  "justified  to  the 
full  the  bold  magnanimous  •  stroke  of  statesmanship  which 
amazed  the  world  six  months  ago."  The  Westminster  Gazette 
declares  it  has  "earned  the  good-will  of  the  world  by  the 
success  of  its  initiative"  in  leading  the  world  out  of  "a 
nightmare  of  misunderstanding  about  secret  motives,"  and 
adds: 

"With  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  out  of  the  way  England 
will  occupy  a  stronger  position  as  an  honest  broker  in   any  dis- 
pute   between    America    and    Japan,    and   Anglo- 
American  relations  should  be  immeasurably  happier 
and  Anglo-Japanese  relations  no  worse." 

The  London  Daily  News  recalls  that  long  ago  it 
"suggested  that  the  Japanese  alliance  might  be 
obviated  simply  by  extending  it  so  as  to  include 
other  Powers."  But  it  believes  a  pact  of  the  Four 
Powers  is  much  more  than  an  extension  of  that 
kind,  and  that  "a  formal  agreement  between 
America,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Japan  about 
anything  on  earth  is  a  factor  of  the  first  moment 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  Avorld's  stability."  The 
London  Daily  Mail  thinks  world  friendship  will  be 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  pact  and  "by  the  dis- 
appearance of  our  own  treaty  with  Japan  which 
has  increasingly  obstructed  a  complete  understand- 
ing with  the  United  States."  Says  the  London  Times: 

"Never  has  a  document  of  greater  promise  to 
mankind  been  adopted  by  the  representatives  of 
four  such  mighty  States;  never  has  an  agreement 
upon  a  subject  of  such  unprecedented  importance 
been  so  easily,  so  gladly  sanctioned  by  the  spokes- 
men of  nations  wrhose  most  vital  interests  it  concerns. 
In  lands  where  peace  is  cherished  as  the  chief  est 
of  blessings  it  will  be  welcomed  with  profound 
satisfaction." 


pose,  and  the  world  as  it  is  before  their  eyes."  The  details 
of  the  terms  and  extent  of  the  agreement  as  well  as  (he  opinions 
of  the  leading  delegates  of  the  signatory  Powers,  will  be  found 
in  the  leading  article  of  this  issue.  Meanwhile,  in  recording 
the  verdicts  of  the  overseas  press,  we  find  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle,  called  Lloyd  George's  newspaper,  expressing  the  belief 
thai  "it  is  possible  now  to  regard  the  Conference  as  having 
put    an    end    lor    the   present    to    the  evil    prospect    of  a    Pacific 

armaments  race  and  tin'  fateful  friction  and  jealousies  in  China, 
and  also  as  placing  Pacific  affairs  on  a  most  satisfactory  fooling 
of  mutual  consultation,  recognition  and  guaranty."  To  this 
newspaper  occur  four  specific  comments,  as  follows: 

"  l'ir-t  The  British  Empire  has  the  most  varied  and  vulner- 
able interests  in  the  Pacific  and  will  proportionately  he  an  im- 
mense gainer  by  the  elimination  of  militarism  and  rivalry  from 
thai   vast  region. 

"Secondly  Tin  Power  outside  the  new  conceit  Holland — 
v  out  lose,  but  will  gain  by  its  establishment. 

"Thirdly  We  entirely  indorse  what  Mr.  Balfour  said  aboul 
our  excellent  relations  with  Japan,  and  are  most  gratified  that  the 
bond  between  us  has  not  been  severed,  but  only  enlarged  so  as 
to  bring  in  o1  h<  t  fi  iem 

"Fourthly — That   prospect   thus   opened   of   close,   definite 


The  London  Morning  Post  describes  the  pact  as 
"  the  greatest  achievement  of  our  time  in  constructive  statesman- 
ship"' and  points  out  that  altho  it  "concerns  the  Pacific,  its 
existence  necessarily  involves  cordial  cooperation  on  all  other 
matters  between  America  and  Qrea!  Britain,  the  two  nations  which 
above  all  are  resolved  to  maintain  peace."  Itbelieves  that  Article 
1 1  of  the  uew  agreement  which  meets  any  "aggressive  action  of 
any  other  Power"  is  a  much  surer  guaranty  against  a  breach  of 
world  peace  than  all  the  "machinery  of  Geneva,"  and  adds: 

"In  a  word,  the  proceedings  at  Washington  show  that  after  the 
turmoil  of  war  and  the  distorted  imaginings  which  its  horrors 
awoke  in  the  minds  of  well-intentioned  but  hysterical  men.  the 
world  is  at  last  returning  to  common  sense,  and  the  way  of 
common  sense  is  the  way  of  peace.  We  are  sure  that  his  coun- 
try, remembering  the  many  services  of  his  great  career,  is 
convinced  that  at  Washington  Mr.  Balfour  has  reached 
the  highest  pitch  of  unscliish  patriotism  and  supreme  states- 
manship." 

This  London  newspaper  thinks  the  inclusion  of  France  is 
of  the  happiest  import,  being  "in  substance  the  accomplish- 
ment of  thai  tri-partite  agreemenl  which,  had  it  not  been  un- 
fortunately prevented,  would  have  served  so  powerfully  to 
settle,    distracted   Europe."     Moreover,   the  inclusion  of  France 
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has  done  much  to  bridge  the  gap  between  Paris  and  Loudon, 
we  are  told  by  the  French  press,  and  the  semi-official  Paris 
Temps  sees  everyone's  interests  enhanced  by  the  quadruple 
pact,  including  the  states  not  signatory  to  it,  such  as  the 
South  American  republics  and  the  Netherlands.  As  to  The 
part  of  the  Japanese  in  the  new  combination,  Le  Temps 
observes : 


"In  dissolving  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance 
for  the  Treaty  of  Four,  Japan  is  sacrificing 
nothing  essential.  The  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance  gave  Japan  her  entry  among  the 
great  nations  of  the  world,  and  now  the 
Washington  treaty  confirms  her  place  there. 
England  would  never  have  held  to  the  treaty 
against  America  in  case  of  war.  but  now  the 
Japanese  position  as  an  Asiatic  power  with 
a  role  in  Asia,  is  more  confirmed  than  ever. 

"  For  ten  years  Japan  can  send  to  Asia  her 
formidable  excess  population,  and  the  thinly 
peopled  districts  along  the  Pacific  Coast  will 
have  nothing  to  fear.  Later  we  shall  set 
what  will  happen.  Each  generation  has  its 
peculiar  problem." 

Turning  to  Japan  herself.  Tokyo  dispatches 
state  that  the  international  standing  of  Japan 
is  now  raised  much  higher,  and  eminent 
Japanese  officials  assert  that  what  she  lost 
through  the  abrogation  of  her  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  she  will  regain  through  the 
new  agreement.  Men  in  public  life  are 
quoted  in  the  press  as  expressing  genuine 
enthusiasm  over  the  arrangement,  we  read, 
not  as  a  new  scheme,  but  as  a  continuance 
of  the  present  valuable  alliance.  MoreoA  er. 
they  give  out  the  impression  that  in  their 
belief  there  is  a  possibility  of  realizing  President  Harding's 
'"association  of  nations"  in  which  Japan  would  remain  one  of 
the  great  Powers,  which  means  much  to  Japanese  self-respect. 

In  Italv  the  Rome  Tribuna  remarks: 


MEXICO'S  ERA  OF  RECONSTRUCTION 

AVAST  CHAXGE  has  recently  come  over  the  people  of 
Mexico  and.  what  is  more  to  the  point,  over  those  who 
shape  its  destinies;  but  to  determine  in  advance  the  final 
outcome  of  this  change,  especially  in  view  of  the  "system  of 
obstruction  with  which  it  has  to  cope 
abroad,"  is  a  task  for  a  prophet.  This  is 
the  frank  declaration  of  a  famous  expert 
foreign  observer,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  who 
says  the  best  a  conscientious  chronicler 
can  undertake  in  Mexico  is  to  describe  and 
characterize  the  principal  signs  and  tokens 
of  its  reconstruction,  and  he  finds  them 
eminently  favorable.  His  opportunities  of 
observation  were  exceptionally  good,  he 
tells  us  in  the  London  Contemporary  Renew, 
for  he  traveled  with  General  Obregon, 
Mexico's  President,  over  thousands  of  miles 
of  the  republic.  Under  the  Carranzist 
regime  he  had  become  familiar  with  many 
parts  of  Mexico,  and  he  reminds  us  that  in 
those  days  soldiers  had  to  escort  the  trains, 
and  there  was  always  fear  that  brigands 
might  derail  or  blow  up  the  trains  in  order 
to  kill,  rob,  or  hold  the  passengers  for 
ransom.  This  was  about  May,  1920,  since 
which  time  we  are  told  that — 


THE  YANKEE  MAGICIAN. 
His  disappearing  ship  trick. 

— Asahi  (Tokyo). 


'"America's  signal  success  in  the  agree- 
ment represents  the  guaranty  that  no  na- 
tion will  be  able  to  attempt  any  warlike 
action  without  the  previous  consent  of  all 
four  big  nations.  It  is  a  guaranty  of  peace, 
soundly  constituted,  just  where  the  danger 
of  another  war  was  greatest.  The  United 
States  has  won  a  noteworthy  advantage  in 
obtaining  from  the  world's  major  Powers  a 
guaranty  of  its  own  security." 

While  the  press  of  The  Netherlands  wel- 
come- the  announcement  of  the  pact,  it 
expresses  some  wonder  as  to  how  far  the 
American  Senate  is  willing  to  collaborate  in 
the  matter.  Also  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  avowal  of  The  Hague  Nieuwe  CW  • 
that  Holland's  delicate  ]><>-ition  in  the  Pacific 
prevents  her  from  joining  the  entente,  for  if 
Holland  did  so,  she  would  thus  declare  the 
same  policy  as  other  powers — namely,  that 
there  are  possibilities  of  her  coming  into  col- 
lision with  other  nations.  Holland's  real  work 
at  Washington,  according  to  this  newspaper, 
must  be  to  "maintain  the  ideals  of  former 
President  Wilson,  "and  it  says  that  this  work 
should  be  the  logical  continuation  of  The 
Hague  and  Geneva. 

Australian  newspapers  welcome  the  pact,  and  Premier  Hu| 
in  a  public   statement,    says    it    is  "especially    significant   for 
Australia."  which  has  its  own  very  important  Pacific  problem, 
and  that  "it  insures  our  security." 


A   JAPANESE    HINT 


"Why  object  to  Japan's  little  knife, 
when  you  yourself  carry  such  a  big 
sword 

— Asahi    Tokyo'. 


"A  complete  transformation  has  been 
undergone  by  the  country,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  people's  mental  re- 
actions with  the  purer  and  exhilarating  moral 
atmosphere  created  by  the  new  regime.  I 
have  observed  the  beneficent  change  every- 
where, among  all  classes  and  in  all  walks  of  life.  I  accompanied 
General  Obregon  on  his  various  journeys.  Our  trains  were  not 
escorted  by  soldiers;  we  generally  traveled  in  second-class 
carriages,  m'ngled  with  the  people,  listened  to  what  they  had  to 
say,  observed  then-  demeanor  towards  the 
new  authorities,  and  learned  their  grievances 
and  aspirations.  .  .   . 

"Already  the  Government  is  assiduously 
repairing  the  damage  caused  by  its  prede- 
cessors and  their  enemies.  The  railwajs  are 
being  returned  or  about  to  be  returned  to 
their  owners.  Rebellions  have  ceased.  Even 
Villa,  who  for  3-ears  was  the  ineradicable 
plague  of  the  country,  has  repented  and 
found  salvation,  and  he  and  his  partizans 
have  become  ardent  tillers  of  the  soil.  The 
Government  is  dealing  magnanimously  with 
all  its  enemies.  Gambling  hells  have  been 
closed  peremptorily,  and  without  a  day's 
grace,  wherever  the  writ  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment runs.  The  liquor  laws  are  being 
rigorously  enforced.  The  autonomy  of  the 
individual  States — despite  the  undesirable 
results  which  it  occasionally  produces — is 
being  respected  by  the  Central  Government. 
The  army  has  been  materially  reduced. 
The  law  everywhere  is  being  left  to  take  i;s 
course.  Traveling  is  once  more  perfectly 
safe;  and  it  looks  as  tho  in  truth  a  new 
era  had  already  begun.  In  a  word,  this  is 
the  first  of  Mexico's  recent  revolutions  after 
which,  to  use  one  of  Obregon's  winged  words, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  liberate  the  nation 
from  its  liberators." 


This  distinguished  informant  goes  on 
to  say  that  General  Obregon  is  confronted 
with  perplexing  problems  drawn  from  every  conceivable  sphere, 
from  the  domains  of  foreign  policy  as  well  as  from  inter- 
nal legislation,  constitutional  law,  national  economy,  rail- 
ways and    waterways,    labor,  finance,  and   the  army.     Some  of 
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these  problems   are   "uncommonly  delicate.''  but    we   are   told 
that— 

"The  new  President  is  gifted  with  an  unusual  stock  of  com- 
mon, or,  ratlur.  uncommon  s<  use,  with  the  rare  quality  of 
Leadership,  and.  altho  still  young,  has  vast  stores  of  experience 
to  draw  upon.  This  is  another  striking  instance  of  his  personal 
luck.  For  ' experience.'  as  the  Turkish  proverb  puts  it,  'is 
usually  a  comb  presented  to  us  by  destiny  when  our  hair  is  all 


./ 


QUEER    COLLATERAL. 

Ti.vo:  "I  say,  sir,  couldn't  you  just  advance  me  something    on 
account  of  that  little  thing  of  mine  you  have  sticking  in  your  back?" 

— Evening  News  (London). 


gone.'  But  while  genius  in  a  statesman  can  achieve  much,  it 
can  not  achieve  everything.  The  greatest  kneader  of  human 
wills  when  charged  with  reconstructive  work  depends  for  results 
very  largely  upon  those  to  whose  lot  it  falls  to  translate  his  ideas 
into  acts.  Even  an  autocrat  is  to  that  extent  restricted  in  the 
exercise  of  his  power,  just  as  a  skilled  artizan  finds  his  natural 
limitations  in  the  materials  and  the  implements  of  which  he 
disposes.  And  whether  General  Obregon  will  find  enough 
coadjutors  and  subordinates  of  the  right  kind  for  a  task  of  this 
magnitude  remains  to  be  seen." 

Of  all  the  tasks  confronting  General  Obregon,  we  are  told, 
that  which  will  most  severely  strain  his  ingenuity  and  resource- 
fulness is  the  transformation  of  the  revolutionary  republic  into 
a  pacific  and  well-ordered  community.  Mexico  "must  become 
an  elective  law-abiding  commonwealth  on  pain  of  extinction  as 
a  sovereign  state,"  says  Dr.  Dillon,  who  holds  that  the  alterna- 
tives are  as  certain  "as  if  fate  had  embodied  them  in  a  formal 
decree."  If  Obregon  were  suddenly  to  pass  away  to-day,  Dr. 
Dillon  proceeds,  his  work  and  the  best  fruits  of  the  revolution 
would  vanish  with  him,  but  "as  long  as  Obregon  continues  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  his  country,  peace  and  order  may  be  deemed 
secure."     But  this  is  not  enough,  for — 

"The  test  of  a  great  ruler  is  so  to  govern  the  State  and  educate 
its  members  as  ultimately  to  enable  it  to  dispense  with  his 
services.  .  .  .  I  have  of  ten  talked  with  him  on  this  topic,  and 
his  conception  seemed  to  me  on  the  whole  perfectly  sound.' 
Altho  neither  a  historian  nor  a  politician,  his  views  of  contem- 
porary history  and  politics  are  those  of  a  man  who  has  deeply 
tneditated  on  the  course  of  human  affairs  and  their  larger  as- 
pects, a/id  who  firmly  grasps  the  main  (actors  in  the  politico- 
social  currents  of  his  time.  He  realizes — much  more  fully  than 
most     European  statesmen     the   interdependence    of    peoples 

and   their  Unconscious  hut  continuous  approximation  toward  an 
informal    community  of  the  whole   human    race  based   on   the 


highest  interests  of  each.  His  own  ideal  is  a  universal  civil 
society  cemented  by  justice,  and  his  belief  in  its  ultimate  estab- 
lishment is  unshaken  by  recent  events.  His  active  undersense 
and  feeling  of  the  whole,  joined  to  a  keen  understanding  of  the 
integral  parts,  constantly  impels  him  so  to  adjust  the  interests 
of  his  country  to  those  of  humanity  that  the  two  can  be  closely 
associated.  This  is  the  quality  which  distinguishes  him  from 
the  best  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Presidency,  entitles  him  to 
a  foremost  place  among  the  best  statesmen  of  modern  times,  and 
warrants  the  high  hopes  entertained  of  his  work  by  those  who 
know  his  views  and  appreciate  his  intentions." 


A  FRENCH   VISION   OF   GREEK   GLOOM 

NOW  THAT  DISSIMULATION  about  the  complete  fail- 
ure of  the  Greek  campaign  in  Asia  Minor  is  no  longer 
possible,  and  that  the  Greek  evacuation  of  Anatolia 
becomes  obligatory,  the  Athenian  public  is  beginning  to  ask  itself 
just  what  good  has  come  to  it  out  of  the  restoration  of  Constan- 
tine  to  the  throne.  Thus  writes  the  Athens  correspondent  of  the 
semi-official  Paris  Temps,  who  reminds  us  that  as  it  is  just  one 
year  ago  the  elections  were  held  which  resulted  in  the  downfall 
of  Mr.  Venizelos  and  his  party,  it  seems  timely  for  the  people  to 
cast  up  then-  accounts  and  find  their  losses  and  gains  of  the  past 
twelvemonth,  especially  as  the  present  Premier  Gounaris  is  at 
last  forced  to  avow  the  failure  of  his  policies.  This  Athens  corre- 
spondent passes  over  the  ministries  of  Premier  Rhallys  and  Pre- 
mier Oalogeropoulos.  because  "everybody  knows  that  even  in 
those  ministries  Mr.  Gournaris  was  the  soul  of  the  Government," 
and  that  the  two  men  who  preceded  him  were  not  at  the  head  of 


THE    KING    AXD    THE    ANGORA. 

Tin-o:   "I  could  have  captured  that  goat,  but  I  never  wanted  to.' 

— The  Daily  Express  (London). 


the  Cabinet  because  of  the  strength  of  their  party,  but  "simply 
because  it  was  necessary  to  delude  the  Entente  by  presenting 
names  less  compromised  than  that  of  the  present  Premier." 
We  read  then  : 

"  It  may  be  said  in  so  many  words  that  Mr.  Gournaris,  in  close 
contact  with  King  Constant  inc.  has  been  governing  Greece  for 
I  lie  past  year;  and  it  is  of  interest  therefore  to  see  with  what 
effect.  Outside  of  the  question  of  the  restoration  of  the  King, 
the  program  of  the  anti-Yenizelist  coalition  contains  the  following 
features:  Immediate  demobilization,  lowering  of  the  cost  of  living, 
and  constitutional  reform.     Now  none  of  these  projects  has  been 
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realized,  and  in  the  matter  of  demobilization  and  the  cost  of  living 
conditions  to-day  are  much  worse  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
The  number  of  mobilized  classes  is  doubled,  and  the  cost  of  living 
has  risen  enormously  in  proportion  to  the  equally  enormous 
decline  of  the  drachma.  Moreover,  after  a  year  of  Parliamentary 
gabble,  constitutional  reform  has  not  advanced  a  single  step. 
In  this  matter  the  unproductiveness  of  the  regime  is  so  striking 
that  people  are  beginning  to  ascribe  it  not  to  chance  or  to  the  in- 
capacity of  those  in  power,  but  rather  to  their  deliberate  calcula- 
tion. Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Assembly,  which  dabbles 
with  the  constitutional  question,  is  a  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
that  even  the  royal  power  itself  can  not  dissolve  it  without  a 
coup  d'etat.  Herein  lies  a  precious  advantage  which  the  deputies 
both  use  and  abuse.  Some  of  them,  in  a  moment  of  expansion, 
have  said:  'As  long  as  our  Assembly  is  indissoluble,  as  long  as  it 
remains  constituent,  we  shall  take  care  to  make  the  discussion 
of  constitutional  reform  last  more  than  three  years  if  necessary." 

The  Temps  Athens  correspondent  goes  on  to  say  that  many 
divers  questions  are  raised,  such  as  for  example  the  creation  of  a 
Second  Chamber,  and  they  are  so  energetically  forwarded  by 
their  sponsors  that  it  will  take  long  months  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  them.  A  more  singular  discovery,  he  writes,  is  that  Parlia- 
ment has  done  nothing  but  make  promises,  even  in  the  obvious 
matter  of  indemnity  legislation  promised  to  the  former  opposition 
parties,  which  are  now  in  the  saddle.  Surely,  this  has  not  been 
for  lack  of  good-will  on  the  part  of  Parliament,  but  if  all  demands 
of  all  parties  were  to  be  satisfied,  '"it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  sacrifice  more  than  a  milliard  of  drachmas."  Now  the  State 
Exchequer  is  empty,  he  tells  us,  and  no  one  seems  to  know  how  to 
replenish  it,  so  that  possiblj*.  the  government  was  lavish  and  easy 
with  its  promises  "'because  there  was  no  possibility  of  fulfilling 
them."  Whoever  suffered  under  the  Venizelos  regime,  or  pre- 
tends to  have  suffered  through  the  agency  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, or  of  the  other  Powers  which  were  then  acting  in  concord 
with  the  Greek  GoA-ernment,  has  the  right  to  an  indemnity,  and 
this  informant  explains: 

"The  text  of  the  bill  on  this  point  is  conceived  in  such  fashion 
that  the  individuals  who  carried  on  spy  work  in  Macedonia  for 
Germany,  and  against  the  Allied  army  of  Saloniki,  and  who  on 
this  count  should  have  been  imprisoned  or  deported,  are  consid- 
ered as  victims  of  the  Yenizelist  regime.  Now  the  government 
of  Mr.  Gournaris  recognized  the  right  of  these  good  servants  of 
Germany  to  be  indemnified  for  the  A-iolent  treatment  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  by  the  French  military  authorities  of 
Saloniki.  Unfortunately,  it  is  necessary  that  they  wait  for  their 
indemnity.  But  why?  Simply  because  France  or  England's  con- 
sent to  a  loan  is  indispensable.  In  any  event,  the  French  public 
and  the  English  public  have  the  right  to  know  whether  the  money 
they  lend  to  Greece  is  for  rewarding  services  to  Germany. 

"So  it  is  that  Air.  Gournaris  has  not  been  able  to  realize  any 
features  of  his  program  up  to  the  present.  But.  it  may  be  asked, 
has  he  kept  intact  the  handsome  inheritance  received  from  Air. 
Venizelos?  Alas,  disorganization  is  rife  in  the  interior.  Ionia, 
the  dream  of  so  many  Hellenic  generations,  Ionia  for  which  thou- 
sands of  Greek  soldiers  haA*e  died  in  these  latter  months,  Ionia 
itself  is  lost.  This  is  perhaps  an  avowal  not  only  of  military  weak- 
ness, but  even  more  an  avowal  of  diplomatic  weakness." 

Despite  this  situation,  only  a  few  Aveek<  ago  Mr.  Gournaris, 
abusing  the  credulity  of  the  Greek  people,  declared  to  them 
calmly  that  he  enjoyed  a  confidence  among  the  Powers  of  the 
Entente  that  Mr.  Venizelos  had  never  been  able  to  acquire.  He 
affirmed  that  as  soon  as  he  landed  in  Paris  or  in  London  he  would 
be  able  to  secure  everything  he  asked,  and  the  writer  continues: 

"Now  he  did  go  on  his  journey,  and  he  did  ask  for  what  he 
wanted,  but  he  found  himself  faced  with  a  hostility  and  distrust. 
or  a  disdain  so  definitely  marked,  that  even  he  himself  was 
obliged  to  recognize  it.  The  Greek  people  who  saw  him  set  out 
with  so  many  illusions,  either  sincere  or  feigned,  only  now  begin 
to  understand  that  there  is  no  alternative  for  the  Greece  of  Con- 
st ant  ine  and  Gournaris,  except  to  abandon  Asia.  Venizelist 
Greece  meant  the  reconstitution  of  the  great  Greek  Empire  of  the 
East;  Gournarist  Greece  means  a  little  Greece  once  more,  hum- 
bled, and  condemned  through  her  own  fault,  to  perpetual  vassal- 
age towards  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  Powers." 


RUSSIA'S  NEW  BOURGEOISIE 

BOLSHEVIK  CHESTS  have  always  swelled,  it  is  recalled, 
with  prideful  boast  that  Bolshevism  wiped  out  the 
Russian  bourgeoisie,  that  well-drest,  well-fed,  moder- 
ate, if  conventional-minded  class,  whose  very  content  was  ana- 
thema to  the  discontented  Bolshevik.  But  now  comes  a  Bolshe- 
vik writer,  A.  Borissoff,  who  tells  with  disgust  and  indignation  of 
the  appearance  of  a  new  bourgeoisie  in  Russia,  which  is  "cun- 
ning, impudent,  ignorant,  stops  at  nothing,  lacks  all  moral  re- 
straint, and  has  no  cultural  traditions."  In  a  Russian  newspaper 
issued  at  Berlin,  the  Novy  Mir,  this  informant  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  new  bourgeoisie  is  seldom  a  member  of  the  old  bourgeois 
class.  Usually  it  is  a  former  small  shopkeeper,  a  usurer,  a  saloon- 
keeper, a  traveling  salesman,  perhaps  a  professional  gambler, 
or  one  who  deals  in  stolen  goods.  As  I  have  already  said,  he  has 
no  cultural  traditions,  he  has  not  even  that  little  resemblance  of 
external  culture  which  the  old  bourgeoisie  had  acquired.  .  .  . 

"Without  contributing  to  life  in  Soviet  Russia  either  material 
Aalues  or  cultural,  or  possessing  even  elementary  'virtues'  of 


A    WISER    AND    A    SADDER    JOHN". 

Tixo:   "Come  over  here." 
John  Bull:   "Never  again!" 

—  The  Daily  Express  (London). 


ordinary  decency,  the  new  bourgeoisie  represents  a  purely 
negative  force  in  the  economic  and  cultural  sense. 

"Crude,  impudent,  tasteless,  primitively  greedy,  it  is  a  source 
of  moral  decomposition  and  cultural  savagery. 

"Notwithstanding  the  primitiveness  of  these  vulgar  new- 
comers, they  are  already  becoming  a  great  force  in  Soviet 
Russia.  They  subordinate  to  themselves  separate  parts  of  the 
Soviet  apparatus,  they  make  the  Soviet  officials  serve  them — not 
the  nation — that  is,  betray  the  country.  The  Soviet  apparatus 
under  the  pressure  of  the  bourgeoisie  suffers  such  changes  in  its 
functions  as  to  become  substantially  anti-Soviet." 

One  of  the  most  shuddering  indictments  brought  by  this  Bol- 
shevik writer  against  the  new  bourgeoisie  is  that  it  "fights  the 
Soviet  government  by  means  of  bribery"  and  "buys  the  mate- 
rially insecure  and  morally  unstable  portion  of  the  Soviet 
bureaucracy."  This  is  sad  enough,  in  the  view  of  some,  but 
what  is  to  be  thought  of  a  Bolshevik  who  laments  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  old  bourgeoisie,  and  remorsefully  wishes  they  had 
never  vanished  from  Russia,  for  the  writer  argues: 

"The  entire  economic  policy,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  industry  and 
trade,  depends  upon  the  legalization  of  the  bourgeoisie,  which 
performs  definite  normal  functions  in  the  economy  of  the  Soviet 
Republic.  Of  such  a  bourgeoisie  there  is  only  the  smallest  repre- 
ss citation.  There  is  need  for  this  representation  to  expand  and 
increase,  and  it  probably  will  thus  grow  in  the  atmosphere 
created  by  the  new  policy  of  the  government." 
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SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


A  WARNING  AGAINST   EYE-GLASSES 


A  WARNING  against  all  eye-glasses  is  given  by  Dr.  George 
M.  Gould,  an  eminent  authority  on  eye-strain,  in 
American  Medicine  (New  York).  By  "eye-glasses"  he 
means  any  lenses  that  are  not  steadied  by  bows.  In  other  words. 
spectacles  should  always  be  preferred  to  nose-glasses.  And  even 
when  spectacles  are  worn,  the  lenses  should  be  properly  cared 
for — something  that  Dr.  Gould  says  few 
persons  know  how  to  do.  He  begins  by 
reminding  us  that  the  objects  of  eye-glasses 
and  spectacles  are  to  increase  or  sharpen 
vision,  to  lessen,  prevent,  or  cure  eye-strain, 
and  to  avoid  the  diseases  caused  by  it.  And 
yet  he  believes  that  nearly  all  of  the  eye- 
glasses and  many  spectacles  in  actual  use  are 
often  injuring  the  eyes  and  general  health  of 
the  wearers.    He  continues: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  such 
glasses  have  been  ordered  by  oculists  and 
opticians,  this  may  at  first  seem  to  be  a 
decided  exaggeration.  But  not  so!  Because 
all  of  lis  know  that,  warn,  urge,  advise,  and 
repeat,  however  frequently  and  earnestly  we 
may,  to  keep  the  lenses  in  proper  position 
and  perfectly  polished,  however  illustrated 
with  handkerchief  or  lens-cloth — it  will 
usually  go  for  naught.  However  frequently 
and  emphatically  the  urging,  they  may  return 
to  report  'glasses  of  no  use,'  'can't  wear 
them,'  etc.  If  one  asks  for  an  illustration  of 
how  they  do  it,  such  patients  may  use  the 
bare  fingers,  or  a  dirty  or  dusty  handkerchief. 
Few  can  understand  that  the  lenses  are 
smudged  by  the  slightest  touch  against  the 
lashes  or  lids  in  putting  them  on.  The  big, 
round  lenses  now  in  stupidity-fashion,  more- 
over, strike  the  cheeks,  nose  and  eyebrows,  and  are  at  once  smeared 
with  sweat  and  vapor.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  rage  for  the  wrong 
ways  and  tools  to  treat  eye-strain.  Still  another  bad  way  is  to  rub 
the  lenses  so  hard  that  they  are  made  semi-opaque  by  a  thou- 
sand scratches  which  destroy  transparency.  If  we  fail  to  get  at 
least  one  way  successively  practised,  we  fail  in  duty  to  the  pa- 
tient's vision  and  health.  And  foggy,  moisture-laden  atmos- 
phere, in  factories,  homes,  and  sometimes  out-of-doors,  will  at 
times  make  the  job  still  more  difficult. 

"One  rule  should,  therefore,  be  unexceptional:  Abolish  eye- 
glasses and  order  only  spectacles.  All  useful  lenses  have  optical 
centers,  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  temple-pieces  of  spectacles, 
curved  behind  the  ears,  that  accurate  and  constant  adjustments 
are  possible.  If  we  lose  our  patient,  let  him  (or  her)  go  with 
goodly  warnings,  repetitive  and  explanatory,  begging  at  least  that 
eye-glasses  shall  be  used  only  for  distance,  company,  party,  and 
going-to-meet  ing  occasions.  Vanity  and  migraine  are  old  friends, 
and  vanity  decreases — sometimes — with  age,  and  surely  with 
years  and  suffering  long  and  well  combined." 

The  extent  of  the  morbid,  popular  mania  for  ill-fitting  eye- 
glasses may  be  judged,  Dr.  Gould  says,  by  the  examination  of 
photographs  reproduced  in  the  Sunday  supplements.  It  would 
mc  in  evident,  he  goes  on,  even  to  a  blacksmith,  that  something  is 
decidedly  wrong,  and  that  the  glasses  must  be  harmful,  not  help- 
ful tools  to  the  wearers.     He  proceeds: 

"To  oculists  who  know  about  astigmatisms,  and  their  role  of 

ill  if  the  axes  arc  misplaced,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  matter. 
The  worst  of  the  fashions  is  that  of  the  sillies,  who  dangle  a  long 
black  ribbon  from  one  side  of  their  eye-glasses,  which  displaces 
the  axes  of  the  astigmatism  of  the  lenses  from  20  to  30  degrees, 
according  to  several  quickly  changing  conditions,  the  movements 


HOW  NOT  TO  DO  IT 


of  the  head,  the  weight  of  ribbon,  the  slipping  of  the  springs,  etc. 
— an  optical  farce! 

"The  nasal  triangle  upon  which  the  eye-glasses  are  clamped 
causes  a  change  of  the  lenticular  axes  according  to  the  weight 
of  the  eye-glasses,  the  moisture  of  the  skin,  the  motions  of  the  head, 
the  shape  of  the  nasal  bridge,  the  drag  of  the  cord,  and  other  con- 
ditions, so  that  the  displaced  axes  of  the  lenses  are  constantly 
changed. 

"'The  whole  affair  thus  becomes  a  tragical 
farce,  so  far  as  physiologic  optics  and 
the  relief  of  eye-strain  are  concerned. 
The  patient  pays  for  the  WTetehed  tools 
which  often  increase  his  suffering  and  ineffi- 
ciency. It  is  neither  good  business,  good 
medicine,  nor  good  morals.  The  prescrip- 
tion or  sale  of  such  tools  should  be  ad- 
judged as  malpractise  and  subject  to  heavy 
penalty. 

"Some  patients  pinch  a  roll  of  skin  above 
the  bone,  causing  a  wobbling  of  the  lenses 
with  every  movement  of  the  head  or  eyes, 
and  there  ensues  a  jerking  and  dancing  of 
the  image,  imperfect  images,  and  amblyopia, 
according  to  the  manifold  tasks  demanded, 
the  conditions  of  illumination,  the  size  and 
placing  of  the  object,  etc.  The  demand  of 
the  eyes  and  brain  is,  therefore,  for  spectacles, 
only  and  always,  where  eye-strain  exists.  At 
least  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  we  should 
tell  patients  that  if  they  will  not  wear  spec- 
tacles for  the  constant  daily  work,  we  can  not 
in  future  continue  to  prescribe.  There  are 
plenty  of  others  who  will  gladly  receive  them 
as   patients. 

"It  is  usually  less  harmful  to  wear  no 
glasses  than  to  wear  those  that  do  not  cor- 
rect the  ametropia.  An  astigmatic  axis 
misplaced  is  worse  than  no  correction  what- 
ever of  the  astigmatism.  As  worn,  eye-glasses 
almost  always  decidedly  change  the  axes  as  determined  by  the 
conscientious  oculist  and  his  scientific  trial-frame." 


SHALL   WE   TEACH    ELECTRICAL  ARITHMETIC  ?— There 

is  no  good  reason,  thinks  The  Electrical  World  (New  York),  why 
the  elementary  facts  on  which  the  calculation  of  electric  service 
bills  is  based  should  not  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  along 
with  the  other  weights  and  measures  taught  in  simple  arithmetic. 
It  says: 

"In  school  textbooks  the  pupil  is  taught  to  deal  with  common 
weights  and  measures  and  the  methods  of  computing  the  cost 
of  the  various  articles  that  he  must  buy  or  sell  in  everyday  life. 
Excepting  the  avoirdupois  units  of  weight  and  those  of  linear 
measure,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  of  these  units  enter  into 
the  daily  life  of  the  American  family  so  fully  as  the  units  of 
electrical  measure  do.  The  engineer  who  allows  his  mind  to  dwell 
on  the  intricate  foundation  on  which  the  system  of  electrical 
measurements  is  built  may  be  inclined  to  declaro  that  teaching 
the  subject  is  impossible.  But  no  one  will  deny  that  great  good 
would  result  from  a  better  popular  understanding  of  such  units 
as  the  watt  and  kilowatt,  the  watt-hour  and  kilowatt-hour  and 
the  horsepower.  The  calculation  of  the  large  majority  of  service 
bills  is  based  on  the  use  of  these  units  in  combination  with  simple 
arithmetic. 

"The  introduction  of  tables  and  examples  showing  how 
the  kilowatt  and  kilowatt-hour  are  developed  by  the  use  of 
appliances  and  how  these  quantities  enter  into  the  service  bill 
would  be  a  powerful  factor  in  placing  the  electrical  measure- 
ments in  which  the  public  is  most  vitally  interested  in  the  same 
familiar  light  that  from  long  habit  has  come  to  surround  other 
units  of  measure." 
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Courtesy  of  "Science  and  Invention" 


EATING  ON  THE   GO:    THE   MOVING-PLATFORM  LUNCH. 


PLANT  INDICATIONS  OF  OIL 

THE  IDEA  THAT  SUPERFICIAL  INDICATIONS 
can  be  relied  on  to  some  extent  in  prospecting  for  petro- 
leum, and  in  particular  that  the  character  of  forest 
growth  may  be  relied  upon  for  this  purpose,  as  stated  recently 
in  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  is  not  favored  in  a  press 
bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  (No.  475),  entitled 
"Hints  on  Oil  Prospecting."  Where  surface  conditions  are 
reliable,  they  are  geological,  we  are  told;  and  in  most  cases  the 
oil  itself  is  visible,  either  as  a  film  on  water,  or  in  the  pores  of 
strata.  Under  the  subhead  "False  Signs,"  the  bulletin  gives  us 
this  information: 

"It  is  often  said  that  a  country  'looks  like  oil' — that  is,  the 
surface  gives  the  speaker  the  impression  that  it  must  be  underlain 
by  oil.  This  remark  means  only  that  the  country  looks  like  some 
other  oil-producing  region  which  the  speaker  has  visited.  The 
surface  appearance  of  a  region,  however,  means  absolutely 
nothing  as  indicating  the  presence  of  oil,  for  oil  may  occur  under 
a  surface  of  any  kind,  from  the  orange  groves  of  California  to  the 
alkali  plains  of  Wyoming;  from  the  ice-encircled  hills  of  Alaska 
to  the  sun-blistered  table-lands  of  Utah.  And,  similarly,  in 
many  regions  where  the  surface  is  of  exactly  the  same  type  as 
that  in  certain  oil-fields  there  is  not  a  drop  of  oil.  Some  men  de- 
clare that  a  guide  to  oil  may  be  found  in  the  vegetation — the 
trees,  bushes,  grasses  and  flowers.  But  oil  is  found  as  abundantly 
in  the  treeless  plains  of  Kansas  or  the  Gulf  coast  as  in  the  pine- 
covered  ridges  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  or  the  '  black- 
jack' and  hickory  covered  hills  of  Oklahoma." 

In  a  letter  to  The  Digest,  Paul  S.  Reed,  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has 
this  to  say  of  the  pine  tree  as  an  indication  of  the  non-existence 
of  an  oil-field: 

"In  January  of  this  year  the  El  Dorado,  Arkansas,  field  was 
brought  in.  The  Busey  well  threw  a  stream  of  oil,  over  twice 
the  height  of  the  derrick,  which  painted  evergreen  trees  black  on 
all  sides. 

"The  field  which  has  been  developed  at  El  Dorado  during  this 
year  has  been  a  big  one,  extending  over  ten  miles  and  produc- 
ing a  great  volume  of  oil.  The  latest  estimates  which  1  have 
seen  place  this  production  at  close  to  50,000  barrels  a  day. 

"The  Mexia,  Texas,  field,  brought  in  during  the  spring  of  this 
year,  is  located  in  a  forested  region  of  the  same  kind  as  that  ai 
El  Dorado.  This  is  a  field  with  a  production  estimated  at  close 
to  50,000  barrels  a  day. 

"It  has  often  been  said  that  you  can  not  find  oil  where  there 
are  pine  trees.  This  delusion  may  have  affected  wild-cat  iters 
more  than  is  realized,  and  as  a  result  it  is  likely  that  evergreen 
regions  have  not  been  tested  as  much  as  others.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  pine  is  a  tree  that  tells  where  oil  is  not." 


AN  EAT-AS- YOU-GO  LUNCH  ROOM 

THE  CAFETERIA  in  its  latest  form  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of  walking  past  a  counter  to  select  your  food  and 
be  "checked  up"  by  the  cashier.  You  may  do  all 
this  now  while  sitting  comfortably  at  jour  table,  which  is  car- 
ried slowly  along  on  a  moving  platform.  This  happy  device 
is  the  invention  of  Lazarus  Muntean  of  Highland  Park, 
Mich.,  and  it  is  described  and  illustrated  in  Plant-Restaurant 
Management  (New  York),  which  gives  credit  to  Science  and 
Invention  (New  York).  Besides  providing  the  novelty  of 
traveling  along  as  you  dine,  Mr.  Muntean*s  scheme  is  one  for 
serving  a  large  number  of  people  in  a  minimum  of  time.  We 
read: 

"  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Muntean's  scheme  calls  for  one  or  more 
loops  of  a  moving  platform,  to  be  driven  by  electric  motors  or 
otherwise,  and  which  platforms  encompass  the  kitchen  depart- 
ment, as  the  accompanying  illustration  shows.  In  the  kitchen 
we  find  the  necessary  ice-boxes,  steam-tables  and  ranges,  etc. 
The  victuals  are  supplied  to  the  serving-counters  in  front  of  which 
the  diners  move  at  their  tables,  by  means  of  moving  conveyors, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  patrons  sit  down  at  the  first 
empty  table  that  comes  along,  and  either  consult  a  menu  to  be 
found  on  each  table,  or  have  already  consulted  a  menu  at  the 
entrance  of  the  restaurant.  The  inventor  has  provided  means 
whereby  special  dishes  can  be  ordered  when  the  patron  first 
enters  the  restaurant,  so  that  they  will  be  ready  when  he  arrives 
before  the  proper  department  service  counter — meats,  vegetable, 
pies,  ice-cream,  etc.  A  small  personnel  is  required  only  to  dis- 
pense coffee  and  tea  and  keep  the  shelves  of  the  serving-counter 
filled  with  food." 

The  mo\-ing  platform  arrangements  can  be  built  in  different 
ways  to  suit  the  requirements  of  different-sized  restaurants  and 
different  numbers  of  people  to  be  served  during  the  rush  hour. 
The  table  and  chair  platforms  may  he  hooked  up  in  trains,  or 
they  may  also  be  joined  to  form  a  continuous  platform  or  chain 
of  tables.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"Of  course  1 1 1 * >  speed  at  which  the  tables  move  is  slow  so  that 
the  patrons  can  easily  pick  up  the  dishes  they  desire.  After 
passing  the  last  serving-counter,  the  diners  pass  before  the 
cashier's  desk,  where  they  pay  for  the  amount  of  food  they  have 
-elected.  The  diners  may  sit  at  their  table  and  travel  around 
the  circuit  until  they  have  finished  their  meal:  then  if  they  desire 
any  more  food,  they  Beleot  it  and  pay  for  the  same  when  they 
make  the  second  trip  past  the  serving-counters  and  cashier. 
Soiled  dishes  are  transferred  to  endless  belt*  which  carry  them  to 
electric  dishwashing  machines  in  the  kitchen. 

"The  individual  dining-tables  which  move  along  on  the  plat- 
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Courtesy  of  "The  Iron  Trade  Review,"  Cleveland. 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE   SAME   SHOP,   BEFORE  AXD  AFTER  THE  WALLS  AND  MACHINES   HAD  BEEN  PAINTED  WHITE. 

The  white  paint  is  said  to  prevent  accidents.  Note  that  the  work  on  the  tab'e  and  in  the  machines  appears  in  sharp  contrast  against  the  white  surfaces. 
It  is  said  that  pure  white  surfaces  are  not  objectionable  from  the  standpoint  of  glare,  unless  an  unusually  strong  direct  natural  light  is  present. 


form  are  most  ingeniously  designed.  Each  table  is  fitted  with 
an  electric  lighting  fixture  and  shade,  as  well  as  electric  motor 
operating  a  fan. 

"In  the  ceriter  of  the  table  the  inventor  provides  a  fountain 
from  which  ice-cold  drinking  water  may  be  drawn  from  the 
spigot,  the  ice  and  water  being  contained  in  a  compartment 
under  the  platform.  The  drinking-water  system  is  operated 
by  an  electric  motor-driven  pump.  Thus,  if  the  diner  wants 
a  breeze,  he  has  but  simply  to  push  a  button  and  the  fan 
starts  up,  or  if  he  wishes  more  light  he  clicks  on  the  lamps  in 
the  electrolier. 

"Necessary  electric  current  is  supplied  to  the  motors  and 
lamps  on  each  table  through  a  third  rail  and  contact  shoe  ar- 
rangement, as  the  drawing  clearly  shows." 


CHANGING     OUR     MEDICAL     SUPERSTITIONS— Drug 

superstitions  are  dying  out  and  are  being  replaced  with  others, 
such  as  psychoanalysis.  This  statement  is  quoted  from  The 
Preacriber,  apparently  with  approval,  by  The  Medical  Record 
(New  York),  which  is.  however,  inclined  to  think  that,  "super- 
stition" aside,  drugs  are  more  valuable  and  more  efficient  than 
ever,  altho  their  value  has  somewhat  depreciated  in  the 
minds  of  the  medical  profession.  What  is  needed,  in  the  view 
of  this  journal,  is  to  reorganize  the  whole  system.  As  it  sees 
the   situation: 

"For  considerable  time  there  have  been  those  who  have  denied 
to  all  but  a  very  few  drugs  any  real  therapeutic  virtues,  while 
there  are  cynics  as  to  the  merits  of  drugs,  and  there  are  even 
yel  drug  nihilists. 

"Moreover,  there  have  sprung  up  within  recent  years  various 
other  methods  of  treating  disease  and  conditions  of  ill-health, 
such  as  vaccine  therapy,  radiotherapy,  and  lastly  those  much 
overrated  methods  of  diagnosing  and  treating  certain  affections, 
psychoanalysis  and  psychotherapy..  All  this  at  a  first  glance 
would  Beem  to  imply  that  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  drugs  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  has  diminished.  Perhaps,  however, 
when  the  matter  is  looked  Into  more  closely  it  will  he  realized 
that  it  is  not  tin-  use  hut  the  abuse  of  drugs  that  is  on  the 
wane.  Drugs  are  not  out  of  date,  but.  on  the  whole,  are  more 
efficient  than  ever.  What  is  required  to  place  drug  therapy  on  a 
sound  basis  is  to  reorganize  the  entire  Bystem,  to  weed  out  those 

that  are  useless  and  sometimes  even  dangerous,  to  improve  and 
perfect     those    which    have    proved    themselves    of    true    value. 

Drugs  also  to  exert  their  best  effects  must  be  prescribed  with 

more  or  less  exact  knowledge  of  their  action,  and  especially 
must  be  furnished  with  discretion.  It  is  Bometimes  the  fault  of 
the  physician  that  drug  therapy  fails." 


ACCIDENTS  DUE  TO  FATIGUE 

ACCIDENTS  MAY  HAPPEN  TO  WORKERS  simply 
L\  because  they  are  overtired.  Elimination  of  fatigue  is 
A.  \^  therefore  one  of  the  most  vital  of  safety  measures,  we 
are  told  by  Frank  B.  and  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  National  Safety  Council  in  Boston  and  printed  in 
The  Iron  Trade  Review  (Cleveland,  O.).  Shop  welfare  study 
of  all  kinds,  including  that  of  the  elimination  of  eye-strain 
by  proper  coloring,  and  that  of  ascertaining  the  easiest  and  few- 
est motions  necessary  to  accomplish  a  given  item  of  work, 
tends  directly  toward  the  reduction  of  fatigue  and  is  hence  an 
important  measure  of  accident-prevention.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Gilbreth  lay  great  stress  on  the  efficacy  of  white  paint,  which 
they  greatly  prefer  to  the  "battleship  gray"  or  other  neutral 
tones  now  generally  used  by  manufacturers  for  machine  tools  or 
metal-working  equipment.  These  were  chosen  to  reduce  glare, 
but  after  some  years  of  study  the  authors  are  convinced  that 
white  is  the  better  color  for  such  purposes.    We  read: 

"Fatigue  study  is  the  first  step  in  safety  work.  It  lowers  the 
number  of  accidents,  decreases  the  wastefulness  of  operating 
methods  and  therefore  lessens  the  number  of  problems  that  must 
be  considered. 

"The  problems  of  fatigue  and  of  safety  bear  a  peculiar  relation 
to  one  another.  Fatigue  causes  accidents,  while  fear  of  accidents 
causes  fatigue. 

"Rest  periods,  chairs  for  work  and  rest,  and  other  means  of 
improving  the  conditions  of  work  have  an  aspect  of  accident 
prevention  as  well  as  of  fatigue  prevention. 

"The  importance  of  proper  lighting  often  is  underestimated. 
Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  the  old-fashioned  idea  of 
'light  from  the  left  side  for  right-handed  workers.'  'While 
paint  and  white  walls  everywhere'  should  be  not  only  a  slogan 
but  a  law.  The  belief  in  'neutral  tones'  of  interior  paint  is 
founded  on  a  fatigue  amateur's  guess  and  not  on  the  results  of 
research. 

"The  method  of  finding  the  one  best  way  to  do  work,  which  is  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  science  of  management,  has  been  thor- 
oughly worked  out  and  is  identical  to  the  methods  of  minimizing 
fatigue  and  reducing  the  number  of  accidents.  Habit,  so  long 
considered  a  cruel  master,  now  is  realized  to  be  the  most  useful  of 
helpers;  automatically  or  firmly  established  habit  may  become 
dexterity  and,  finally,  skijl. 

"As  far  as  possible,  useless,  inefficient  and  ill-directed  motions 
are  discarded,  and  the  sequence  of  necessary  motions  is  deter- 
mined, so  that   I  he  body  can  perform  these  With  least  effort  and 

fatigue  and  the  largesl  resulting  wages." 
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WHY  AND  WHEN  WATCH-SPRINGS  BREAK 

WATCHMAKERS  BELIEVE  that  thunder-showers 
cause  watch-springs  to  break.  Investigation  by  S.  R. 
Williams,  of  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  reveals  the 
interesting  fact  that  more  springs  do  break  in  summer,  the 
season  of  electric  storms,  than  in  winter, 
when  few  or  none  occur.  He  believes, 
however,  that  electricity  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  breakage,  which  is  caused 
by  rust,  due  to  moisture,  and  promoted 
by  high  temperature.  This  belief  is 
confirmed  by  laboratory  experiments, 
which  also  show  that  oiling  is  effective 
in  lowering  that  amount  of  breakage. 
"Oil  your  watch-springs."  ought  there- 
fore to  be  good  advice,  provided  there  is 
any  way  of  doing  this  without  clogging 
the  delicate  mechanism.  Mr.  Williams 
reports  his  results  in  School  Science  and 
Mathematics,  beginning  his  article  with 
a  mention  of  some  other  odd  trade 
ideas  that  seem  to  have  foundation, 
altho,  as  held,  they  are  erroneous.  He 
writes: 


"Blacksmiths  have  an  idea  that  if  the 
red-hot  end  of  an  iron  bar  is  suddenly 
plunged  into  water,  while  the  other  end 
is  held  in  the  hand,  that  the  smith  can 
notice  a  very  rapid  and  perceptible  in- 
crease in  temperature  of  the  portion  held 
in  his  hand.  In  other  words,  they  believe 
that  the  water  very  suddenly  drives  the 
heat  from  the  hot  end  to  the  cooler  one. 
Curiously  enough,  careful  investigation 
of  this  idea  was  made  by  two  depart- 
ments of  physics  of  leading  universities 
of  this  country  and  quite  independently 
they  could  not  find,  by  sensitive  in- 
struments, the  changes  which  the  black- 
smiths seem  to  pretty  generally  recognize. 
"Again,  there  is  a  belief  among  many 
barbers  that  a  thundershower  dulls  their  razors  and  that  special 
attention  must  be  paid  to  sharpening  them  after  the  thunder 
and  lightning. 

"It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  a  blacksmith  named  Arstall 
once  conceived  the  idea  that  an  iron  rod  would  change  its 
length,  if  magnetized.  He  spoke  to  Joule,  a  prominent  physicist 
of  England,  about  it,  who  became  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  suggestion  to  test  it  and  found,  indeed,  that  such  was 
the  case. 

"While  the  explanations  offered  by  the  trades  for  their  ideas 
are  not  always  supported  by  scientific  reasons,  there  are  funda- 
mental principles 
back  of  them 
which  show  why 
they  persist  in 
the  minds  of 
those  who  believe 
in  them.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  case 
of  the  iron  rod 
whose  heated  end 
is  '.<ry  suddenly 
plunged  into  cold 
water,  in  all  prob- 
ability the  steam 
arises  from  the 
water  where  the 
heate  I  rod  enters 
it  and  this  steam 
ascending  en- 
velops the  hand 
grasping  the 
other  end  and 
gives  the  sensa- 
tion of  a  sudden 
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TESTING    THE    WATCH-SPRINGS 


increase  of  temperature.  At  auy  rate  the  ideas  are  frequently 
worthy  of  further  investigation  as  the  following  may  well 
illustrate. 

"Inquiry  among  a  number  of  those  engaged  in  the  business 
of  watch  repairing  reveals  a  persistent  notion  that  the  electricity 
present  during  a  thunder  shower  is  accountable  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  mainsprings  snapping  during  and  immediately  following  a 

thunder-shower. 

"To  ascribe  this  breakage  to  electric- 
ity may  be  ruled  out  at  once,  for  the 
mainsprings  are  coiled  in  a  metal  barrel. 
which  in  turn  is  inside  of  a  metal  case, 
and  the  combination  makes  absolute  pro- 
tection against  any  electrical  disturb- 
ances. Magnetic  effects  were  looked  for. 
but  none  could  be  discovered. 

""Through  the  courtesy  of  Me>>r~. 
II ei-rick  and  Xhreffler  of  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
and  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Savage  of  Elyria. 
Ohio,  they  allowed  a  search  of  their 
records  to  be  made  and  the  number  of 
mainsprings  replaced  each  month  was 
recorded  over  a  continuous  period  of 
five  years,  1915.  "16.  17.  'IS  and  "19.  In 
curve  A  is  shown  the  composite  for  the 
five  years  as  taken  from  the  records  of 
Messrs.  Herrick  and  Shreffler,  while 
curve  B  shows  the  average  number  of 
thunder-showers  per  month  over  the 
same  five  years.  Curve  C  shows  a  sim- 
ilar study  from  the  records  of  Mr.  Sava  ^e 
of  Elyria,  Ohio.  There  seems  to  be  a 
real  connection  between  these  curves.  If 
electricity  and  magnetism  are  not  the 
causes,  what  is?  Moisture  is  theobviou- 
answer.  and  so  the  next  study  was  an  ex- 
perimental one.  in  which  the  breakage  of 
pieces  of  watch-springs  under  tension  was 
observed  when  they  were  in  a  moist 
atmosphere  and  when  they  were  in  a  dry 
one.  The  results  seem  very  conclusive. 
"A  watch-spring  was  cut  into  pieces, 
each  alternate  piece  being  thrown  in  one 
pile  and  the  others  in  another  pile.  These 
were  put  in  a  state  of  strain  by  bending 
them  in  a  small  loop  and  holding  the  ends 
together  by  a  clamping  device.  One  set 
of  springs  was  then  placed  in  a  jar  in 
which  a  vessel  of  water  was  located  and  the  other  set  of  springs 
was  placed  in  a  similar  jar  but  with  a  vessel  of  calcium  chloride 
present  to  keep  the  air  inside  the  jar  dry.  Both  jars  were  sealed 
air-tight.  They  were  observe  1  for  a  period  of  time,  and  the  number 
which  broke  in  each  jar  was  recorded.  The  results  of  a  number 
of  different  tests  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Exp.  No. 

1 
2 
3 


Sample  in 

each  jar 

22 

28 

30 


Days  under 

observation 

7 

52 

41 


No.  broken 
in  dry  air 

0 

0 

0 


Mar.     Apr.     May     Jun.     Jul.      Aug.     Sep. 
Mean  Records   1915-1919  Inclusive 
DO  THE  THUNDERSTORMS  BREAK  THE   WATOH-SPBINOfl 


No.  brn 
in   moist  air 

11 

17 

10 

"The  moisture 
therefore  seems 
to  be  the  main 
cause  of  the  sea- 
sonal breakagt  . 
Investigation  of 
the  springs  under 
a  compound  mi- 
croscope shoved 
minute  rust  spote 
at  the  points 
where  the  spring- 
had  broken,  indi- 
cating that  mois- 
ture had  ]  iron  i 
rusting  ther. 
which  had  broken 
the  skin  effect  of 
the  spring.  Once 
a  crack  starts  the 
rust  then  work- 
in,  causing  still 
greater  weakness, 
and    it    break-.' 


I 


L 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 


SHAKESPEARE   RECREATED   RY  A  WOMAN 


A  WOMAN  RUSHES  IX  where  men  have  feared  to  tread. 
Will  Shakespeare  has  proven  too  much  of  a  theatrical 
uut  for  his  own  sex  to  crack,  but  he  is  shown  up  in  a 
four-act  drama  by  one  of  England's  young  ladies  of  the  pen. 


in  the  flesh  by  men  and  women  who  have  built  up  lovingly  in 
their  minds  some  picture  of  their  country's  greatest  poet,  a  figure 
all  the  more  bewitching,  because  he  is  one  of  history's  secrets." 
What  she  did  was  this: 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  MARY  FITTON 

i  i.'  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets"  has  come  to  t lie  dressing-room  after  playing 
Juliet,  and  is  captivated  i>y  Bhakesp<  are  -  genius.  In  the  inset  is  Punch's  picture 
of  the  Bard  of  Avon   after  being  told   bj  Queen  Elizabeth  to  get  on  with  his  work. 


And  she  seems  to  have  emerged  with  something  of  a  triumph  for 
her  intrepidity.  Shaw  has  attempted  Shakespeare  in  a  "one- 
acl  squib,"  as  a  Manchester  Quardian  reviewer  puts  it.  "Many 
■vrit<  Shakespeare  plays  for  tlic  study,  in  the  sale  knowledge  that 
they  will  never  be  acted."  Miss  Clemence  Dane  is  the  woman 
<>f  courage  who  "must  have  written  with  a  fair  confidence  that 
her  Shakespeare  would  take  form  upou  the  stage,  aud  be  judged 


"Will  Shakespeare:  An  Invention'  was  produced 
at  the  Shaftesbury  Theater.  That  it  could  satisfy 
everybody  could  never  be  hoped,  but  it  will  satisfy 
very  many.  Miss  Dane  attempted  the  impossible 
■with  high  courage,  and  she  has  written  a  play  that 
will  live. 

"The  program  begins  with  an  author's  note: 
'This  play  does  not  claim  to  be  true  to  history.  It 
is  no  more  than  an  attempt  to  suggest  the  nature  of 
the  experiences  which  went  to  the  development  of 
Shakespeare's  genius.'  Miss  Dane  has  indeed 
snapped  her  fingers  at  history  with  a  flourish. 

'Shakespeare  has  sent  a  play  from  Stratford  to 
London,  and  Henslow  comes  down  to  claim  him 
for  the  Court.  He  goes,  breaking  A  nne  Hathaway' s 
heart.  At  the  Court,  he  meets  and  loves  Mary 
Filton,  the  dark  lady,  and  she  plays  Juliet  when  a 
boy  fails.  But  Mary  Filton  has  an  affair  with 
Marlowe,  and  Shakespeare  pursues  her  to  her  meet- 
ing with  Marlowe  at  Deptford,  and  it  is  in  a  fight 
between  the  two  poets  that  Marlowe  is  stabbed  by 
his  own  hand.  The  Queen  hears  of  tbe  scandal, 
banishes  Mary  from  Court,  and  Mary  goes  out; 
there  are  other  men,  and  she  has  heard  of  Shake- 
speare's wife.  Then  Shakespeare  is  left  with  his  re- 
morse, his  burned-out  embers  of  passion,  his  wolfish, 
devouring  pessimism.  The  Queen  prescribes  a 
remedy.     Let  him  work. 

The  play  is  thus  seen  to  be  "pure  fantasy,  and 
one  must  honorably  accept  the  convention  and  not 
boggle  about  dates  and  facts."     But — 

"She  who  takes  this  high  hand  must  justify  her 
daring  and  face  a  more  searching  test  of  poetic 
truth  than  the  humbler  pedestrian  folk  who  abide 
by  the  chronicle.  This  Shakespeare  had  stature  of 
spirit.  Mr.  Philip  Merivale,  wrho  played  the  part, 
made  him  big,  but  not  a  giant.  And  there  was  so 
much  left  out.  He  had  no  humor.  True,  that  at 
the  close  he  played  to  receive  that  gift.  But  Shake- 
speare did  not  need  to  supplicate  half-way  through 
his  career  for  the  boon  of  laughter.  That  surely 
must  have  been  his  from  birth. 

"Nor  was  this  Shakespeare  sensual,  driven  to 
frenzy  alike  by  the  fascination  and  the  horror  of 
physical  love.  He  struck  one  as  good,  possest  of 
a  moral  logic,  wholly  modern  and  quite  un-pagan. 
He  was  weak  and  given  to  wTestlings  with  conscience, 
like  a  Puritan.  Was  the  real  Shakespeare,  really  so 
haunted  as  this  one  by  the  presence  of  his  deserted 
life? 

"Miss  Dano  has  not  accepted  the  idea  that 
Shakespeare's  passionate  love  of  love  and  passionate 
loathing  of  love  sprang  both  from  his  esthetic 
emotions  and  not  from  an  ethical  instinct.  Her 
Shakespeare  was  concerned  more  with  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  his  love  than  with  its  beauty  and  its  ugliness.  Yet 
Miss  Dane  had  only  two  hours  and  a  quarter  (exclusive  of 
pauses)  to  reveal  the  most  many-sided  man  that  ever  lived.  She 
could  not  do  all.  What  sho  did,  she  did  well.  Would  that  the 
players  had  done  as  as  well  for  her  as  she  for  them! 

"The  play  is  in  verse,  often  inspired,  always  dignified.     And 
it  was  gabbled  for  the  most  part,  not  spoken." 

"Honorably  accepting"  this  lady's  convention  does  not  come 
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so  easily  for  Punch,  who,  personated  by  "O.   S." — Sir  Owen 
Seaman? — finds  some  things  against  his  gorge: 

"One  may  be  permitted  to  sympathize  a  little  with  Miss 
Clemence  Dane's  Shakespeare  (as  distinguished  from  the  real 
one)  in  his  resolve  to  escape  to  London  from  bis  exigent  Anne 
(Miss  Dane's  again).  But  he  needn't  have  done  it— and  in  fact 
the  real  Shakespeare  didn't  do  it— before  she  had  had  time  to 
bear  him  a  child.  And  he  needn't  have  behaved  to  her  like  an 
insufferable  boor,  flinging  her  age  in  her  face  and  reminding  her 
that  the  advances  had  been  on  her  side.  ('Did  you  not  look  at 
me  as  tho  I  were  Cod?'  says  this  offensive  prig.) 

"One  never  got  over  that  ugly  picture.  And  one's  opinion  of 
the  fellow  was  not  improved  by  his  obvious  insinceritv  when,  ten 
years  later,  he  was  informed  of  the  mortal  illness  of  the  son  that 
he  had  never  set  eyes  on.  Ah!  (he  tells  us)  had  he  but  known 
that  the  child  was  a  boy,  hew  he  would  have  cherished  him!  And 
yet  he  had  never  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  about  the  sex  of 
this  infant  whose  advent,  and  the  probable  date  of  it,  had  been 
very  frankly  diseust  before  he  deserted  his  wife. 

"Actually,  as  everybody  knows,  Shakespeare  did  not  leave 
Stratford  to  make  a  career  in  London  till  after  the  birth  of  his 
first  child  (a  girl  >  and  subsequent  twins  (including  the  boy 
Hamnet).  So  that  his  hasty  and  total  desertion  of  his  wife  is  a 
pure  figment  of  Miss  Dane's  lively  imagination.  I  hope  I  am 
not  pedant  enough  to  resent  the  perversion  of  history  for  stage 
purposes;  but.  if  you  must  pervert  it,  it  is  just  as  well  that  you 
should  not  make  it  appear  that  your  object  is  to  bring  your 
hero  into  contempt. 

"There  may  be  some  excuse  for  presenting  on  the  stage  the 
private  life  of  lyrical  or  first-personal  poets  whose  work  betrays 
no  delicacy  in  regard  to  self-revelation.  But  the  dramatist,  by 
the  nature  of  his  art.  can  not  very  well  expose  himself  directly, 
and,  if  he  knows  his  job,  he  will  avoid  the  temptation  to  do  it 
indirectly  by  projecting  his  own  personality  into  his  characters. 
And  of  all  dramatists  Shakespeare  is  the  least  communicative 
about  his  own  affairs  and  emotions.  Practically  nowhere  do 
we  get  at  the  man  himself,  except  in  the  Sonnets,  and  then  onlv 
conjecturally.  For  if  with  this  key  Shakespeare  unlocked  his 
heart,  as  Wordsworth  asserts  ("Did  Shakespeare?  If  so  the 
less  Shakespeare  he!'  retorts  Robert  Browning),  he  still  contrives 
to  leave  one  guessing.  One  is  tempted  to  question  Miss  Dane's 
sense  of  proportion  when  she  relies  for  the  romantic  interest,  of 
her  play  upon  the  vague  evidence  supplied  by  the  Sonnets,  which 
alter  all,  were  only  the  by-play  of  a  working  dramatist  " 


CHICAGO'S  UNLETTERED  STATE-The  young  and  eager 
spirits  of  Chicago  may  thank  the  town  for  at  least  one  small 
vehicle  of  expression."  says  Mr.  Henry  B.  Fuller,  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  He  refers  to  Poetry,  a  Magazine  of  Verse,  that 
serves  a  wider  field  than  Chicago.  Its  loneliness  has  never  been 
so  brought  home  to  us  before: 

"Chicago,  for  a  community  of  three  millions,  is  astonishingly 
a<-king  in  organs  of  opinion,    whether  general  or  specifically 
literary.    Where  are  the  weeklies,  monthlies,  quarterlies  proper  to 
a  metropolis?     Trade  journals  are  indeed  multitudinous    but 
even  newspapers  are  few;  and  some  of  these  latter  prefer  to 
treat  literature  (and  the  arts  in  general)  with  a  business-like 
bluntness  as  news,  and  others  as  gossip,  with  an  excess  of  smart 
chatter.     In  some  fields  Chicago  still  does  little  for  the  support 
and  refreshment  of  the  human  spirit.     Me  an  while  the  town    in 
all  its  welling  variety,  is  bursting  the  bounds  set  by  editorials 
features,    and  news  stories.     There  are  finally  other  things  to 
say.  and  young  minds  to  say  them.     Certain  small  theatrical 
enterprises,   certain   small   coteries   of   radicals,    eertain   small 
advances  on  the  part  of  'society '—all  these  have  helped  make  the 
local  mind  more  pliant  and  more  self-confident    Space  is  not  the 
tost   of  youths  demands;  place,  rather.      Our  poetical   practi- 
tioners are  learning  how  to  express,   within  sel   limits    a   wide 
variety  of  things:  their  city,  with  its  beauties  and  blemishes   its 
ideate  and  its  lapses;  the  wide  Middle  West,  conscious  of  its 
growing— indeed.  Us  preponderant— importance  in  the  develop- 
ing life  of  the  nation;  America  itself  (even  if  but  sporadically^ 
with  some  reference  to  man  and  his  destiny,  as  an  individual  or"  in 
the  mass;  their  own  young  selves,  with  their  various  egoisms  and 
generosities;  finally,  and  importantly,  a  pure  estheticism.  with 
man  and  man  s  practicalities  minimized  by  an  idealizing  youth 
that  is  not  yet  ready  to  hake  itself  down  to  the  common  level 
of  life  s  prose.     That  always  arrives  soon  enough  " 


FRANCE'S  GREATEST  LIVING    COMPOSER 

A  LONG    WITH     MARSHAL    FOCH.   France's    greatest 

i\      soldier,   we   "have  with  us"  Vincent  d'lndy,  France's 

J.  A.  greatest  composer.    It  is  suggested  that  the  coincidence 

is  not  accidental  nor  its  propagandist  value  unforeseen.     These 

purposes  are  given  a  sharper  test  by  the  presence  of  Richard 
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FRANCE'S  MUSICAL  WIZARD, 

TVho  respects  tradition,  but  is  also  so  advanced  in  musical  expression 
that  French  audiences  have  hissed  him — Vincent  d'lndy. 


Strauss,  Germany's  greatest  composer,  and  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  there  is  more  limelight  for  the  latter.  Another  fact  is 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Krehbiel,  the  New  York  Tribune's  music  critic. 
and  that  is  that  we  hear  barely  nothing  from  Dr.  Strauss  be- 
sides his  own  compositions,  whereas  Mr.  d'Indv  draws  his 
programs  impartially  from  the  world  of  music,  including  Mozart 
of  his  late  enemy  country.  Mr.  Vincent  d'lndy  is  cne  of  the 
founders  and  present  head  of  the  Schola  Cantorum  of  Paris,  an 
educational  institution,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  describes  it,  which 
"began  as  the  conservator  of  ancient  tradition  in  respect  of  tin- 
performance  of  the  Gregorian  Chant,  but  has  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  exponent  of  advanced  thought  in  French  music, 
also  the  signifroance  of  the  Schola  Cantorum  at  the  present  time 
lies  quite  as  much  in  what  it  has  done  to  preserve  the  old  as  to 
make  propaganda  for  the  new  in  music  generaUv  as  well  as  in 
specifically  French  music."  Mr.  Krehbiel  reviews  Mr.  d'fndy's 
position  here  among  as: 

"This  circumstance  may  have  determined  the  character  of 
the  program  which  M.  d'lndy  presented  a(  the  two  concerts, 
which  had  an  archaic  character  at  the  beginning  and  after  di<- 
closing  works  by  two  of  his  pupils  ended  with  the  latest  sym- 
phonic creation  of  M.  d'lndy  himself,  if  propagandism  entered 
into  its  purpose  (a  thought  which  is  at  least  invited  by  the 
presence  of  the  composer  in  America  at  tins  juncture)  it  was  al 
least  propagandism  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  than  that  represent-  d 
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in  fehe  concerts  thus  far  given  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Richard 
Mian--,  for  thus  far  the  latter  has  brought  forward  only  music 
of  his  own  composition,  except  at  the  concert  of  last  Tuesday, 
which  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  a  singer  new  to 
the  United  States;  and  these  exceptions  were  two  arias  by 
German  composers.  M.  d'Indy's  list,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tained a  composition  by  Claudio  Monteverde,  an  Italian; 
.Mozart,  a  German;  Michel  de  Lalande,  a  Frenchman  who  was 
in  the  service  of  Louis  XIV  and  died  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago;  and  three  contemporary  P'renchman,  himself  included." 

Much  was  said  during  the  war  about  our  slavish  dependence 
upon  German  music  and  lack  of  curiosity  about  the  tonal  ex- 
pressions of  other  nations.  Now  that  we  are  at  peace  again 
it  is  easy  to  see  who  are  most  active  in  trying  to  guide  our  com- 
placent footsteps.  Dr.  Strauss's  "program"  music  seems  to 
offer  no  trying  problems  for  our 
pr<  sent  comprehension.  It  is 
the  established  mode  every- 
where, among  the  French  and 
Italians,  too,  as  we  are  led  to 
see:     . 

"The  compositions  by  M. 
d'Indy's  pupils  and  associates 
were  an  orchestral  dirge,  'To  the 
Dead,'  by  Paid  Le  Flem,  and  a 
movement  from  a  suite  with 
the  general  title  'Evocations.' 
called  '  The  Gods  in  the  Shad- 
ows of  the  Caves,'  by  Albert 
Roussel.  Much,  overmuch, 
elaboration,  harmonically  and 
instrumentally,  of  themes  not 
worthy  of  so  much  labor, 
might  be  said  in  description  of 
the  two  works;  or.  more  sen- 
tentiously,  'Much  ado  about 
nothing.'  However,  consider- 
ing them  in  relation  to  some- 
thing that  has  come  to  us 
recently  from  Italy,  Germany 
and  England,  it  is  possible  to 
see  in  them  one  element  de- 
serving of  commendation.  The 
Frenchmen  (let  us  now  in- 
clude M.  d'lndy  as  disclosed 
in  his  new  work)  still  believe 
in  logical  and  symmetrical 
structure — M.   d'lndy   needed 

not  to  be  hesitant  about  calling  his  'On  the  Shores  of  the 
Seas.'  a  symphony,  for  a  free  symphonic  form,  exprest  in  the 
arrangement  of  themes,  their  development  and  a  succession 
of  moods,  obviously  hovered  over  him  during  the  work  of 
composition.  In  all  the  pieces,  we  found  the  obsession  that  the 
scenes,  or  imaginings  from  which  the  composers  proceeded,  were 
accepted  by  them  as  the  contents  of  their  music.  To  them  they 
may  have  been  so,  but  they  needed  not  to  be  to  a  single  one  who 
listened  to  them.  M.  Le  Flem's  piece,  being  a  lamentation,  may 
have  been  an  evocation  of  grief  greater  than  individual  dolor,  but 
M.  koussel's  could  be  called  an  evocation  of  vanished  gods,  seen 
as  shadows  in  a  vast  cave  only  by  a  listener  willing  to  surrender 
his  ear  and  fancy  into  the  hands  of  a  literary  guide.  M.  Roussel 
may  have  felt  while  composing  his  work  as  if  he  were  a  Dante 
who  had  placed  his  hand  in  that  of  Virgil,  but  to  us  he  was 
neither  the  great  Florentine  nor  the  greater  Mantuan. 

"In  one  respect  die  music  of  pupils  and  master  stirred  the 
demon  of  curiosity  within  us.  Why  do  so  many  latter-day 
pieces  begin  in  the  depths?  Why  do  their  themes  emerge  from 
grumbling  tubas  and  muttering  double  basses,  like  primal 
organism  wriggling  out  of  primeval,  primordial  protoplasmic 
slime?  (Jreal  heaven!  Are  we  never  again  to  have  a  com- 
poser make  a  proclamation  as  Brahms  does  in  his  third  sym- 
phony'.' 'All  at  once  and  nothing  first,  just  as  bubbles  do  when 
they  hurst.'  When  a  contrasting  second  subject  is  necessary, 
why  doe-,  it    present    itself  in   the  form  of  a  frivolous  danee,  and 

why  must  this  dance  he  made  silly  or  macabre  by  the  tones  of  a 

xylophone.'  Wood  alcohol  has  done  mischief  enough  of  late. 
Must  there  he  an  infusion  of  it  in  every  piece  of  music,  even  in 
tonal   visions  Of  the  limitless  sea,  with  it-  mourning  eternal  and 

its  smiles  innumerous?     In  the  glorj  or  every  sunrise'.'     If  the 
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According  to  the  film,  it  was  the  monk  Rasputin  who  passed  on  the 
word  that  brought  about  Kitchener's  end. 


classic  formularies  are  monotonous,  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
ceaseless  reiteration  of  such  cheap  and  vulgar  devices? 

"There  are  pages  of  splendid  music  in  M.  dTndy's  "Oil  the 
Shores  of  the  Seas';  music  which  sprang  from  noble  emotions  and 
is  calculated  to  evoke  noble  emotions  and  uplifting  fancies  in  the 
listener.  But  has  he  sounded  'The  Tranquillity  of  Light'  or 
'The  Joy  of  the  Deep  Blue'  or  'Green  Horizons?'  Are  there 
blue  and  green  pigments  in  music?  Dalliance  with  smiles  in 
musical  analysis  is  as  old  as  the  hills — so  is  the  notion  that  sound 
and  color  are  correlated.  Has  such  correlation  ever  been  made 
intelligible?  Does  the  tone  of  the  oboe  resemble  any  color  in 
the  solar  spectrum?  Or  the  bassoon  or  trombone?  Colors, 
odors,  tastes,  sounds,  arouse  emotions,  sometimes  definite 
emotions,  in  some  persons,  but  the  emotions  are  individual,  not 
shared  by  all. 

"When  all  men  are  made  over  the  same  psychological  last, 
perhaps  a  musical  composer  will  paint  the  red-headed  woman 

whom  Strauss  said  to  Mottl  he 
had  pictured  in  'Don  Juan.' 
Until  then  we  must  perforce 
remain  blind,  or  deaf,  or  auric- 
ularly  sightless  to  the  blues  and 
greens  of  M.  dTndy's  'poem.' ' 

To  give  another  report  of  the 
Frenchman,  we  quote  from  the 
editorial  comments  of  the 
Musical  Courier  (New  York). 
After  speaking  of  Strauss,  and 
declaring  "that  the  strange 
genius  of  the  man  reaches 
every  one  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact;  his  cerebral  vibra- 
tions are  irresistible,"  the 
writer  turns  to  the  other: 

"Last  Thursday  and  Friday 
a  French  gentleman,  composi- 
teur de  musique,  stood  up  at 
Carnegie  Hall  and  conducted 
the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  Vincent 
d'lndy,  and  in  several  respects 
he  made  one  auditor  think  of 
Richard  Strauss.  Like  the 
latter,  d'lndy  is  a  stage  figure, 
slim,  dignified,  self-contained, 
imperturbable.  Again,  like 
Strauss,  he  goes  at  the  business 
in  hand  without  visible  dis- 
play of  emotional  disturbance, 
but  gets  splendid  results  from  the  band  under  his  command.  To 
complete  the  analogy  between  the  two  men,  d'lndy  was  an  artistic 
'revolutionary'  early  in  his  career,  was  attacked  as  an  'enemy'  of 
art,  and  in  the  end  prevailed  as  a  master  spirit  and  to-day  is  con- 
sidered eminently  safe  and  respectable,  musically  speaking.  Walter 
Damrosch  led  the  orchestra  in  a  fanfare  as  d'lndy  stepped  on  the 
stage.  In  Paris  he  frequently  was  greeted  in  former  jears  with 
catcalls  and  hisses.  Tempusfugit,  and  so  does  the  idea  that  com- 
positions not  written  in  the  method  or  spirit  of  those  already  exist- 
ing and  accepted  must  necessarily  be  insincere  art  creations  and 
bad  music.  D'lndy  led  his  own  new  symphonic  poem,  'On  the 
Shores  of  the  Sea.'  All  is  serene,  lovely,  poetical,  sunshiny, 
translucent.  Soothing  and  brightly  colored  music  it  is,  but  also 
highly  imaginative  and  orchestrated  with  a  delicate  and  sun 
hand.  The  listeners  liked  d'lndy,  liked  the  work,  and  liked  the 
way  it  was  played.  Their  applause  made  all  that  clear.  The 
rest  of  the  program,  indicative  of  the  visitor's  scholastic  tastes 
was  typically  French,  typically  refined,  typically  stimulative." 

The  reviewer  for  Musical  America  had  some  of  Mr.  Krehbiel's 
difficulties  with  color  significances  of  sound,  saying:  "The  essen- 
tial element  of  this  new  work  is  its  obvious  effort  to  correlate 
color  and  tone.  Whether,  if  it  bore  another  title — say.  '  From 
the  Summit  of  (he  Years' — it  still  would  suggest  depths  of  green, 

is  debatable.  Even  with  the  program  notes  before  the  eyes,  the 
'deep  blue'  of  the  second  movement  and  the  'all-enveloping 

green'  of  the  third,  seemed  to  the  writer  much  the  same.  How- 
ever, you  either  believe  in  a  definite  relationship  between  colors 
and  musical  effects,  or  you  don't." 
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KITCHENER'S  DEATH  IN  THE  MOVIES 

ONE  OF  THE  MYTHS  of  the  Great  War  seems  to  have 
been  thoroughly  exploded,  and  the  instrument  of  its 
destruction  has  gone  up  in  the  general  conflagration. 
It  is  a  movie  film  in  England  that  set  out  to  show  just  "How 
Lord  Kitchener  Was  Betrayed.'     The  whole  story  is  branded  a 
myth  and  the  film  has  been  barred  by  the  War  Office,  for  all 
that    one    of    the    actors   for    the   camera    was    a     one-time 
secretary  of  Lord  Kitchener  and  latterly  his  biographer.      The 
film  had   but  one   showing  and  that   before 
a  large  audience  supposed  to  comprise  none 
but  members  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament 
and  their  friends,  for  whom  a  private  exhibi- 
tion  had    been    arranged.     Many  objections 
followed      the      representation,     one      from 
Lord    Kitchener's    sister.       In    the    London 
Daily  Telegraph  is  an  account  of  this  singular 
happening,    and    a    summary     of     the    film 
story.     Thus: 

"It  had  been  rumored  beforehand  that  the 
Government  was  opposed  to  the  film  being 
exhibited  m  public,  and  the  ostensible  object 
of  yesterday's   exhibition  was  to   obtain  the 
opinion    of    members    of    Parliament    as    to 
what  justification  there  was  for  such  alleged 
hostility.     Much  stress  was  laid  on  the  abso- 
lute authenticity  of  the  story  told  by  the  film 
in  its  main   details,    and   it  was  noted    that 
Sir  George   Arthur,   Lord  Kitchener's  confi- 
dential friend,  played  personallv  in  the  film 
and    that  extracts  from  his  life  of  the  great 
soldier  were  thrown  on  the  screen  to  explain 
much  of   the  action.      For  these  and  other 
reasons  the  audience  yesterday  was  in  a  very 
critical  mood,  and  followed  all  the  incident's 
depicted    on     the     screen     with     sustained 
attention. 

"The  film  opens  with  the  departure  of  Lord 
Kitchener  for  Egypt.  1914.     We  see  him  em- 
bark on  the  Channel  steamer  at  Dover.  Then 
just  before  the  vessel  casts  off  from  the  quay' 
a  special  messenger  from  the  Prime  Minister 
dashes  up,   and    Lord  Kitchener  returns    to 
London   to   take   up   the    reins  at   the  War 
Office.     Thereafter  various  scenes  display  the 
awakemng    of    Britain's    manhood    and    the 
magic  growth  of  the  great  armies  that  were 
to  save  civilization.    Up  to  this  point,  in  spite 
ot   the  fact  that  not  sufficient  care  has  been 
displayed  in  many  details,   such  as  uniform*, 
and  so  on,  there  is  not  much  that  a  layman 
can  object  to,  if  one  excepts  a  few  of  the  sub- 
titles, which  may  not  be  considered    in    the 
best    of    taste    by    some    persons.      In    one 
the  definite  claim  is  made  that  the  whole  idea  of  "the  greater 
invention  of  the  war,'  the  tank,  was  conceived  by  Lord  ldtchener 
on  September  o,  1914,  and  carried  out  by  Captain  Bede  Bentlev 
who  makes  a  momentary  appearance  on  the  screen  in  person     '  ' 
Ihe    great  betrayal'  is  shown  as  the  work  of  a  German 
woman,  the  widow  of  an  English  officer,  killed  in  the  earlv  days 
n!J i  iWar"  /       apParentIy   discards   mourning   almost   im- 
mediately, and  is  seen  at  a  fashionable  modiste's  buying  clothes 
she  cannot  afford.     The  tempter  steps  in,  in  th/ guise  of  a 
,uave  German  agent,  who  offers  to  pay  her  well  if  she  will  act 
as  a  spy.     She  consents  without  much  reluctance,  and  eventually 
worms  out  of  a  young _  Engl ish  officer  who  is  to  accompany Lo rd 
Kitchener  to  Russia  all  the  details  of  the  journey.     The  GVrma 
agent  who  employs  her  thereupon  exclaims,  before  he  d<  snatch^ 
he  news  abroad,  'The  war  has  been  worn  and  won  by  a  «„,„,,  - 
Kasputm  is  shown  m  the  wireless  room  at  Tsarskoe-Selo  an- 
parently   communicating    the    information    to    Berlin      Ordes 
are  immediately  sent  out  for  the  torpedoing  of  the  Hampsk 
and  the  young  officer  whose  indiscretion  is  supposed  to  haw-  ed 
to  the  tragedy  is  drowned,  as  well  as  Lord  Kkchener 
two  hours'"  ;;0mpIetion  f  the  exhibition,  which  lasted  nearlv 

Ihnnt   t      'fi .       C  TP/e$ent  Were  mvited   to  exPress  their  opinion 
about  the  film.     It  was  immediately  obvious  that  th,    general 
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impression  was    by    no     means    favorable.       Admiral    Sueter 
protested  against   the  claim   put  forward   in  connection  w  th 
the  invention  of  the  tanks.     Several   members  of  Parliame 
strongly  objected  to  the  claim  made  that  the  story  to 5  was 

sttv  'of'  mh     T  1likt'd1  thl  ldea  °f  ""»«  UP  a  Sensational 
story  of  such  a  kind  with  the  name  of  one  of  the  Empires 

Sat  the  Sftv      °ne  ^^  GVen  Went  the  Ien^th  of  *S 
that  the  exhibition  m  public  of  such  a  film  was  a  scandal  that 

t°t  e^M  "rf-     A  ^  ^^^  t0  ^  the  Ster^ 
the  late  Field-Marshal,  exprest  her  abhorrence  of  a  film  which 

Down   wb  Bntf  k  °?T    tT^   Ws    trust-     General    Von 
Donop.  who  said  he  had  worked  in  close  association  with  Lord 

Kitchener  during  the  war,  was  indignant  at 
what  he  described  as  a  travesty  of  the  true 
facts,  as  well  as  at  the  whole  tone  of  the  film 
He  said  he  had  often  discust  the  tragedy  of 
the    sinking    of    the    Hampshire    with    Lord 
Jellicoe.     Altogether,    it    may    be    said  that 
the  general  impression  left   on   the  audience 
was  that  the  film  is  objectionable  from  sev- 
eral points  of  view  and  not  very  interesting 
or  well  constructed.  The  French  Government 
it  was  stated,  had  asked  to  be  supplied  with  a 
copy  for  the  State  archives." 

Following  the  published  account  of  the 
film  exhibition  is  a  letter  in  the  London 
Daily  MaH  from  an  apparently  authentic 
source  giving  what  must  be  the  officially 
accepted  facts  of  the  great  warrior's  death: 
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Portrayed  by    Mr.   Fred    Paul, 
but  not   to  go  beyond  the  ar- 
chives of  the  War  Office. 


;To  the  Editor  of  The  Daily  Mail: 
"Sir— May  I  confirm  your  statement  that 
the  story  of  espionage  in  connection  with  the 
loss  of  the  Hampshire  and  Lord  Kitchener  is 
a  piece  of  silly  fiction? 

"It  is  practically  certain,  however,  that  the 
mines  which  the  Hampshire  struck  were  those 
of  U-75  (a  large  German  submarine  mine- 
layer carrying  36  mines),  and  not  of  the 
Whiten  mine-field  laid  by  the  Mauve  farther 
to  the  westward. 

"U-75  laid  her  mines  on  May  29  as  a  pre- 
liminary part  of  the  Jutland  operations,  which 
were  based  on  the  idea  of  the  German  Fleet 
showing  itself  in  the  North  Sea  and  enticing 
out  the  British  Fleet,  which  was  then  to  be 
attacked  by  submarines  lying  off  the  Ork- 
neys, Moray,  Firth  and  Forth  for  the  purpose. 
"The  plan  miscarried,  so  far  as  the  sub- 
marines were  concerned,  and  thev  returned  to 
Germany  on  June  1. 

"Lord  Kitchener  arrived  at  Scapa  on  June  g 
In  ordinary  circumstances  he  would  have  sailed 
by    the   east   side   of   the   Orkneys.      But  a 
strong  northeasterly  gale  was  blowing. 

"On    account    of    the    gale    Lord    Jeliicoe 

decided  to  send  him  up  the  western  coast— an 

th»  ™~    i  r(      *   eleventh-hour  choice  which  in  itself  rules  out 

the  possibility  of  espionage,  for  the  mines  were  laid  on  May  29 

and  the  choice  was  made  a  week  later. 

"The  Hampshire  struck  a  mine  and  was  lost. 
"The  rest  of  the  mines  were  discovered  as  soon  as  the  weather 
moderated.     They  were  laid  deep  in  a  strong  tideway  and  in  a 
normal  sea  the  Hampshire  would  have  passed  over  them. 
^  ,    ,     •       ,  Alfred  C.  Dbwar  (Capt,  K.  X.,  retired) 

Caledonian  U.  S.  Club,  Edinburgh."  rturta;. 

The   War  Office,   according   to   the   New   York   Herald    has 
disposed  of  the  claim  of  the  woman.  Elbie  Boecker.  who  "boasted 
to  am   willing  listener  that  she  received  10,000  marks  for  the 
information  of  Kitchener's  impending  departure  for  Russia.   . 
Elbie  Boeoker  was  sentenced  four  weeks  before  the  Hamps) 
sailed,  and   before  arrangements  for  the  trip  had  been  ma 
to  two  months'  imprisonment  and  expulsion  for  violating  n 
regulating  alien  enemies.     The  fad  thai  she  was  M,ur  at  lar, 
after  Ma3    8,   1916— the  Hampshire  sank  June  5-effectively 
disposes  of  her  claim  that  she  was  arrested  on  suspidon  after 
the  sinking  of  th.  vessel  and  deported  on  account  of  her  suspected 
share  in  the  disaster." 


CHRISTMAS   AS   A  DAY  OF   PRAYER   FOR   DISARMAMENT 


CELEBRATE  CHRISTMAS  DAY  by  •rooting"  for  the 
Arms  Conference,  suggests  Edward  S.  Martin,  editor,  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  declaring  that  the  thing  to  do,  if  pos- 
sible, is  to  mix  the  two  proceedings,  for  until  the  Conference,  or 
some  succeeding  one.  makes  a  satisfactory  performance,  Christ- 
mas is  apt  to  be  a  waning  festival,  and  unless  there  is  an  infusion 
of  the  season's  spirit  into  its  work,  "the  results  are  not  likely  to 
meet  the  situation."  Prayers  for  the  success  of  the  Conference, 
which  has  as  its  aim  "Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men,"  were 
offered  up  in  every  church  in  the  land  the  week  before  the 
deliberations  began,  and  recently  every  post  of  the  far-flung 

Salvation   Army   joined    at   a  ___ 

certain  hour  in  a  similar  peti- 
tion to  God.  Following  the 
example  set  by  the  evangelical 
churches  of  Rome,  Ga.,  the 
Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  Amer- 
ica has  suggested  that  con- 
gregations everywhere  observe 
Christmas  Day  by  holding  a 
second  concert  of  prayer  and 
by  sending  to  their  respective 
Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  an  urgent  appeal 
to  use  their  influence  for  the 
reduction  of  armament.  Fur- 
ther evidence  of  world  sup- 
port for  the  Conference  is  not 
lacking.  No  less  than  in 
America,  the  churches  in 
Great  Britain  and  Japan,  we 
are  told,  have  sent  up,  and  are 
sending  up,  petitions  in  its  be- 
half. Pope  Benedict,  as  an 
ardent  advocate  of  peace,  has 
warmly  commended  the  pres- 
ent movement,  and  is  praying 
for  its  success.  It  seems 
then,    as    Mr.    Martin    says, 

that  "we  all  know  that  we  need  peace  on  earth,  and  we  all  know 
and  are  constantly  reminded — particularly  on  the  quarter  day, 
when  some  of  us  have  to  pay  a  tax— how  much  we  need  it.  We 
all  know,  or  begin  to  realize,  that  we  won't  get  it  except  at  the 
price  of  good-will  to  men."  No  less  a  spirit  of  earnestness  is 
required  now,  when  we  want  peace,  than  was  needed  when  we 
went  to  war,  and  the  world  is  looking  to  the  Conference  and  to  us 
for  salvation.     So — 

"It  is  constantly  put  up  to  us  that  we  are  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  modern  world,  and  that  unless  we 
recognize  OUT  importance  and  our  duties,  and  function  as  we  ought 
to,  there  is  no  assurance  thai  civilization  can  recover  from  its 
recent  set  hack.  Not  that  it  will  die;  it  can  hardly  perish;  but  it 
can  be  pul  back  t  long  lime,  and  if  civilization  is  so  put  back, 
make  sure  that  we  shall  bo  put  back  with  it.  We  shall  not  forge 
ahead  on  our  own  account  alter  failing  in  our  duty  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  National  progress  does  not  come  out  of  duty  slighted. 
but  out  Of  duty  met  and  fulfilled.  We  can  not  skulk,  we  can  nol 
Shirk,  and  hope  lo  get  anywhere.  Skulking  and  shirking  are  not 
even  good  for  business.  .  .  . 

"We  can  do  a  gnat  deal  from  theoutside.  The  atmosphere  the 
Conference  works  in  is  very  important.    If  we  can  create  an 


atmosphere  that  will  sustain  its  hope  and  encourage  its  best 
thoughts  and  best  efforts,  that  will  be  a  great  service.  It  has  a 
better  chance  than  the  Congress  at  Versailles  because  the  war  is 
far  away  and  the  consequences  of  it  are  better  understood  and 
the  immediate  future  can  be  much  better  calculated." 

All  forward-looking  people,  then,  we  are  urged,  should  work 
together  for  the  success  of  the  Conference,  and  especially  the  re- 
ligious people.  "Everybody  should  get  over  the  idea  that  religion 
is  something  apart  from  knowledge  and  not  practical.  Religion 
is  not  a  thing  apart.  All  knowledge  belongs  to  it,  and  it  belongs 
to  knowledge,  and  is  a  supremely  important  branch  of  it."    All 

the  more  valuable,  then,  are 
|  the  facts  which  make  for  con- 
fidence in  religion,  and  in  its 
power  to  rescue  the  world 
from  its  present  plight.  Mr. 
Martin  assures  us: 

"The  very  pith  and  essence 
of  religion  is  the  belief  in  an 
invisible  world  to  which  our 
visible  and  material  world  is 
related  by  the  closest  ties,  and 
out  of  which  it  is  possible  to 
get  help  in  the  solution  of  o^- 
earthly  problems.  That  is  tne 
sort  of  help  we  need  for  the 
Washington  Conference,  and 
the  call  for  universal  prayer  at 
the  opening  of  it  was  an  in- 
stinctive recognition  that  that 
help  is  needed.  We  want 
spiritual  assistance.  So  much 
anybody  of  intelligence  will 
admit.  Anybody  who  thinks 
will  concede  that  materialism 
has  made  a  mess  of  the  job  of 
managing  this  world  and  that 
we  need  an  infusion  of  what 
might  be  called  spiritualism 
into  the  management,  if  we 
are  to  salvage  what  is  left. 
But  where  do  they  expect  to 
get  their  spiritualism — their 
spirituality?  Is  it  a  product 
of  the  material  and  visible  world  that  they  are  so  concerned 
about?  No;  it  isn't!  It  is  a  product  of  the  spiritual  and  in- 
visible world,  about  which  so  many  good  and  valuable  people 
have  only  vague  and  timorous  ideas,  and  nc  belief  positive 
enough  to  accomplish  what  they  would.  They  want  spirituality 
—something  to  temper  the  selfishne  s  of  men,  but  the  price  of  it 
is  belief— an  urgent,  practical  belief  in  a  spiritual  and  invisible 
source  of  the  spirituality  that  they  want,  and  they  can  not  pay 
that  price.    They  have  not  got  it." 

However,  some  have  this  spirituality,  and  "they  are,  as 
usual,  the  hope  of  the  world,  and  should  be  the  best  helpers 
of  the  Conference.  It  is  they,  perhaps,  who  can  furnish  its 
inspiration."  And  on  whether  the  Conference  secures  this  help 
and  inspiration  depends  whether  it  will  bo  successful— a  serious 
task  for  the  Church  and  religious  workers  to  realize,  for  after  all, 
believes   the  writer: 

"Our  best  hopes  for  the  Conference  and  for  any  radical  im- 
provement in  t  he  methods  of  conducting  human  life  on  this  planet 
are  frankly,  religious  hopes,  based  on  the  birth  we  celebrate  at 
Christmas,'  and  the  ministry  and  the  teachings  that  followed. 
If  there  is  not  enough  in  Christianity  to  save  our  present  edifice 
of   civilization— enough    wisdom,   enough   illumination,    enough 
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By  Courtesy  of  Mrs.  H.  W.  Peabody 


DKILLING  FUTURE  TEACHERS  AND   REFORMERS  AT  THE   WOMAN'S   CHRISTIAN   COLLEGE   OF  JAPAX  AT  TOKYO. 
One  of  several  Christian  institutions  which  are  helping  downtrodden  Eastern  women  to  achieve  an  economic  and  social  status. 


power — then  the  outlook  is  far  from  bright,  for  other  means  have 
been  tried  repeatedly  in  past  ages,  and  there  are  only  ruins  to 
show  for  the  civilizations  they  could  not  save. 

"No,  not  ruins  only;  but  beside  them  an  imperfect  record  of 
experiences.  We  know,  in  a  way.  the  course  those  earlier  civiliza- 
tions ran  and  through  what  processes  they  crumbled.  In  that 
knowledge  we  ought  to  be  wiser  than  our  fathers,  and  there  is 
hope  that  we  are.  Besides  all  the  pages  of  history,  we  have  viv- 
idly before  our  eyes  the  spectacle  of  a  war  surpassing  in  destruc- 
tiveness  any  that  we  have  record  of,  and  proceeding  out  of  very 
much  such  circumstances  and  rivalries  as  those  that  destroyed  in 
turn  the  civilizations  that  preceded  ours.  We  know  more  clearly 
and  more  generally  than  was  ever  known  before  what  lies  ahead 
for  us  and  all  we  have,  if  we  can  not  mend  the  ways  of  human 
life.  We  see  limitless  knowledge  within  our  grasp  if  civilization 
holds  together  long  enough  for  us  to  attain  it.  We  see  destruction 
awaiting  the  present  works  of  man  if  that  growing  knowledge 
takes  destructive  forms.  We  know  what  our  case  is  and  some  of 
us  know  there  is  a  cure  for  it.  In  the  Washington  Conference 
there  is  a  means  to  make  that  cure  practically  operative.  It 
belongs  to  us  to  feel  then  that  all  that  we  can  do  to  make  that 
conference  successful  is  done  to  save  our  civilization  from  what 
befel  Egypt.  Assyria,  the  Roman  Empire,  and  all  the  rest." 

The  warning  goes  not  unheeded,  for  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  says  a  bulletin  sent  out  by  the  Federal  Council,  come 
indications  that  the  churches  do  not  propose  to  abate  in  any 
degree  their  vigorous  efforts  in  behalf  of  Christian  methods  in 
world  politics.  "Pulpits  and  special  meetings  are  still  pushing 
the  question  to  the  fore."  But  to  bring  success  to  the  issue 
there  is  needed  above  all  else,  we  are  told,  "a  new  spirit  in 
our  international  life.  Penitence  there  must  be,  first  of  all, 
for  our  own  past  sin  in  thinking  too  much  of  our  own  rights 
and  others'  duties,  too  little  of  our  own  duties  and  others' 
rights.  We  must  learn  to  think  of  our  nation,  not  as  an  end 
in  itself,  but  as  a  member  of  a  family  of  nations  under  a  com- 
mon Father.  Our  hearts  must  be  open  to  the  incoming  of 
the  divine  spirit  of  love  which  alone  can  bring  lasting  peace 
to  the  world."  The  great  propaganda  has  spread  around  the 
world.  From  Japan  comes  what  is  regarded  as  a  remarkable  public 
statement  made  by  the  Congregational  churches.  After  stressing 
their  disappointment  over  the  general  post-war  conditions  of  the 
world  and  declaring  their  keen  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  lat- 
est effort  of  mankind  to  restore  order  to  society,  these  churches  say : 

"We  recognize  this  Conference  for  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment as  one  means  of  realizing  our  final  purpose  of  complete 
disarmament,  the  establishing  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon 
Earth,  according  to  the  will  of  Our  Divine  Lord,  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  and  we  pray  that  this  may  prove  an  opportunity  to  unfold 
the  future  blessings  of  our  nation. 

"We  would  stress  our  belief  in  the  vital  necessity  f or  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  world  at  this  time  to  unite  their  efforts  in  rendering 
every  possible  service  towards  making  the  Conference  successful." 


CHANGING  WOMEN  INTO  HUMAN  BEINGS 

FOR  THOUSANDS  OF  YEARS  WOMAN  in  the  laggard 
countries  of  the  Far  East  has  been  little  more  than  a  beast 
of  burden,  a  creature  without  a  soul;  but,  under  Western 
influence,  this  condition  is  now  reported  to  be  changing,  and  al- 
ready in  China  and  Japan  the  women  are  trying  to  keep  pace  with 
their   Western   sisters   in   obtaining  an   economic   and   political 
status.     In  China  the  women  are  successfully  rebelling  against 
the    ancient  custom  of  foot-binding,  and  in  India  the  wailing 
against  child  marriage  and  the  degradation  of  women  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  society  no  longer  goes  unheeded.    To  Christian  colleges 
established  by  foreign  missionary  societies  a  large  part  of  the 
credit  for  this  leavening  in  the  great  mass  of  ignorance  seems  to 
be  due,  for,  as  we  are  told,  they  are  affording  valuable  assistance 
in  the  great  reformation  which  the  Orient  is  now  undergoing. 
Before  the  war,  writes  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Peabody  in  the  Missionary 
Review  of  the  World,  there  were  three  or  four  experiments  in  higher 
education  for  women,  all  under  denominational  direction.     It 
was  found  extremely  difficult,  however,  for  any  one  denomination 
to  provide  proper  buildings  and  sufficient  equipment,  and  the 
women's  boards  of  foreign  missions  decided  to  cooperate,  with  the 
result  that  it  is  becoming  possible  to  provide  adequate,  standard- 
ized, well-equipped  institutions.     Yenching  College,  at  Peking, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  Imperial  University,  is  one  of  the 
leavening  institutions  which  is  said  to  have  a  particularly  striking 
history.     According   to  a   booklet    prepared    by   Mrs.    Frame, 
formerly  acting  president,   and   quoted   by  Mrs.   Peabody,  the 
women  graduates  are  active  "in  administration,  in  education, 
medicine,  literature,  as  religious  workers,  social  workers,  lecturers, 
in  social  reform,  as  home  missionary  pioneers  in  distant,  lonely 
fields,  as  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretaries."    Moreover — 

"In  a  hundred  ways  their  patient  endeavor  is  helping  their 
sisters  to  meet  the  new  social  complexities  and  changes  with 
dignity  and  intelligence.  But  none  the  less  constructive  is  their 
work  as  home-makers  and  mothers.  Comrades  of  their  husbands, 
everywhere  they  work  together,  quietly  weaving  a  strong  fabric 
of  community  life  out  of  the  patriarchal  family  life  of  the  pasl 
and  the  democracy  of  the  present.  To  Leaven  the  new  social 
order  is  surely  the  greatest  work  of  Christian  education.  All 
the  direct  or  indirect  training  Yenching  can  give  her  students, 
whether  by  courses  in  Education.  Sociology  or  Home  Economics] 
in  society  or  in  class  organizations,  by  debates  ami  plays  and 
pageants,  by  athletics  and  music  and  social  service,  to  develop  a 
spirit  of  initiative,  poise  and  considerate  cooperation,  counts  in 
this. 

"Leaders  in  construct  he  patriotism,  in  Christian  social  sen  «  , 
in  education,  literature,  journalism,  in  molding  the  new    social 
order — these,  then,  are  the  answer  that    Yenching  tries  to  give 
to    the  clamoring  needs  of  China,  the  part  she  tries   to  play  in 
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preparing  the  alert  young  womanhood  of  North  China  to  do  its 
share  with  vision  and  distinction." 

Gilding  College,  at  Nanking,  which  opened  its  doors  in  the  old 
home  of  Li  Hung  Cluing  in  1915,  and  is.  therefore,  looked  upon  as 
"one  of  our  war  babies."  has  "already  made  a  good  record." 
and  "many  preparatory  schools  in  Easl  and  Central  China  are 
sending  up  their  girls,  who  will  go  back  with  their  college  degrees 
and  their  thorough  training  to  build  up  the  missions  from  which 
they  came.  They  will  also  take  important  positions  as  educators, 
writers,  doctors,  reformers,  teachers,  in  the  new  educational 
system  of  China."  Other  colleges  listed  by  the  writer  are  one  at 
Tokyo;  one  at  Lucknow.  affiliated  with  Allahabad  University; 
another  at  Madras:  and  the  Vellore  Medical  Missionary  School, 
about  four  hours  south  of  Madras.  The  college  at  Madras, 
opened  in  1915,  is,  we  are  told,  an  international  experiment  in 
which  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  bound 
together,  and  for  whose  maintenance  twelve  boards  are  united — 
six  in  Great  Britain,  five  in  the  United  States,  and  one  in  Canada. 
A  plan  of  campaign  to  build  up  and  maintain  all  these  institutions 
is  now  being  promulgated  by  all  the  cooperating  boards,  in  which 
are  included  Baptist.  Christian,  Congregationalist,  Canadian 
Methodist,  Canadian  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian. Reformed  Church,  and  Methodist  Episcopal,  South. 
They  are  begun  on  a  great  venture,  for,  as  the  writer  says,  in 
India — 

"There  are  many  millions  of  women  and  there  are  so  few 
doctors — not  one  to  a  million.  With  child  marriage  and  child 
motherhood  we  can  easily  imagine  the  frightful  conditions. 
This  effort  to  train  Indian  Christian  women  in  medical  work, 
sending  them  out  as  doctors  to  their  own  women,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  events  of  this  century.  There  is  no  lack  of 
students.  One  hundred  and  fifty  were  turned  away  last  year,  as 
there  was  no  building  in  which  they  could  live,  no  class-rooms 
adequate."  

CRIME  DECREASING  IN  ENGLAND 

THE  ENGLISH  CRIME  RECORD  for  1920-1921  is 
greatly  less  than  that  for  the  year  preceding  the  Avar, 
this  fortunate  change  being  due,  we  ire  told,  to  the  ad- 
\  ance  in  education  and  to  the  generally  imprt  ved  condition  of  the 
people.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  prisoners  is  greater  by 
10,000  than  in  1919-1920;  but  this  may  be  regarded,  it  is  said, 
as  a  passing  phase,  for  which  wide-spread  unemployment  and 
industrial  unrest  may  be  held  responsible.  Sentences  to  imprison- 
ment increase  d  in  these  two  years  from  34,000  to  42,000,  and  the 
number  of  persons  imprisoned  as  debtors  or  on  civil  process  rose 
from  2,800  to  5,200.  Male  prisoners  increased  by  8  per  cent., 
while  female  prisoners  fell  off  by  2  per  cent.  As  between  1920- 
1921  and  tin  year  before  the  war,  however,  the  following  table 
shows  what  i^  considered  to  be  a  remarkable  improvement: 


OFFENSES 
I  mm'  table: 

Murder,  manslaughter,  wounding,  etc.  . 

Burglary,  housebreaking,  etc 

Larceny,  embezzlement,   receiving  a  id 
false  pretenses 

Non-Indictable: 

Assaults 

Drunkenness,  etc   

Police  regulations,  offenses  against . . .    . 

Poor  law,  offenses  against 

Prostitution  

Begging  and  sleeping  out 


1913-14 

474 
1 .900 

19,126 


X,G6C> 
51,851 
8,601 
4,275 
7.952 
15,019 


1920-21 

389 
1,548 

12,995 

:5,312 
s,752 
1,948 
1 ,222 
2,958 
2..->:w 


of  Durham  Prison,  speaking  of  first  offenders,  whose  number  was 
18,000,  compared  with  45,000  in  1913-14,  says: 

"A  new  stamp  of  offenders  has  sprung  into  existence.  Men 
and  women  of  respectable  antecedents  and  parentage,  in  regular 
employment  and  in  no  respects  associated  with  the  criminal 
class,  are  taking  to  serious  crime  (embezzlement,  fraud,  false 
pretenses,  housebreaking  and  robbery)  with  astounding  facility.' 
He  disputes  the  theory  that  lawlessness  learned  in  the  war  is 
responsible  for  these  crimes.  The  proportion  of  women  among 
these  offenders  contradicts  that  theory.  It  is  more  probable 
that  many  who  have  been  used  to  '  big  money '  and  can  no  longer 
get  it,  steal  to  provide  themselves  with  luxuries  and  amusements 
to  which  they  have  grown  accustomed.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
men  who  learned  motor-mechanics  in  the  war  are  given  to  break- 
ing into  garages  and  stealing  motors.  There  is  a  sort  of  adventure 
about  this  crime;  and  the  men  who  practise  it  are  'usually  intelli- 
gent and  of  fairly  good  education.'" 


This  is  an  extraordinary  decrease,  -ays  the  New  York  Times, 

informing  u-  t  ha  I 

"The  Commissioners  attribute  it   to  various  causes     better 

education,  better  working  conditions,  higher  wages,  larger  savings, 

temperance,  war  pensions,  juvenile  courts,  the  dbappearanc.    "f 

the  extreme  destitution  of  the  days  before  the  war.    The  Governor 


THE  GLITTER  OF  BAHAISM 

4BUUL  BAHA,  -'SERVANT  OF  GOD,"  and  head  of  the 
Z_*  Bahaistic  doctrine  of  universal  fellowship,  is  dead,  but,  as 
A.  _m_the  Charleston  Gazette  observes,  "there  will  be  no  falling 
off  in  attendance  at  the  churches  devoted  to  worship  of  the  great 
moralist  who  was  born  in  Nazareth  and  whose  birthday  the  world 
is  preparing  to  observe."  All  religions  are  said  to  come  from  the 
East.  Bahaism  sprang  up  in  Shiraz,  Persia,  where  the  son  of  a 
wool  merchant,  a  young  man  of  genius  called  the  Bab,  in  1844 
broke  away  from  Islam  to  preach  an  "all-embracing  gospel  of 
universal  brotherhood."  After  six  years  of  teaching,  the  head  of 
the  new  cult  suffered  martyrdom,  and  his  disciples  were  perse- 
cuted. But  another  man  came  forth  to  lead  the  movement  in 
the  person  of  Mirza  Hosein  Ali  of  Nour,  who,  we  are  told,  as- 
sumed an  inspired  leadership  and  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  a 
peaceful  reunion  of  faiths  and  aspirations.  He  became  known  as 
Baha'o'llah,  which  means  the  Glory  of  God.  He  also  is  said  to 
have  been  of  the  fiber  of  which  martyrs  are  made,  and  he  suffered 
forty  years  of  exile  and  imprisonment.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Abdul  Baha  Abbas,  who  has  just  died.  In  the  meantime, 
says  the  Boston  Transcript,  Baha'o'llah's  "benevolent,  but  vague 
and  indefinite,  doctrine  or  holy  hope  of  a  universal  religion  which 
shall  replace  or  reconcile  all  the  warring  creeds  has  spread  abroad 
through  the  earth,  until  its  acknowledged  followers  are  found  in 
all  Christian  countries  at  least."  Its  devotees,  we  are  told  further, 
do  not  find  their  acceptance  of  the  Bahaist  doctrine  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  then-  membership  in  existing  churches.  Concerning 
the  ideals  of  the  "quietist"  cult,  the  Transcript  says: 

"It  is  a  melange  of  Christianity  and  idealistic  Mohammedan- 
ism, suffused  and  inspired  by  a  very  glowing  hope.  It  contains 
not  lung  new;  it  is,  in  the  words  of  Baha'o'llah,  'an  ocean  of  gen- 
erosity manifested  and  rolling  before  jour  faces.'  It  is  a  gor- 
geous glitter  of  intense  benevolence,  which  derives  whatever  it 
has  of  proselyting  power  from  its  dramatization  in  a  saintly 
personality.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  attempted  incarnation  of 
an  idea — the  idea  itself  being  so  vaguely  generous  and  noble  that 
no  one  could  possibly  object  to  it.  Long  before  the  present 
movement  for  an  international  organization  of  peace,  Baha'o'llah 
had  proclaimed  the  following  as  one  of  its  cardinal  'doctrines' — 
that  is,  aspirations: 

"  '  We  desire  but  the  good  of  the  world  and  the  happiness  of  the 
nations.  That  all  nations  should  become  one  in  faith  and  all 
men  as  brothers;  that  the  bonds  of  affection  and  unity  between 
t  he  sons  of  men  should  be  slrengl  heiied;  that  diversity  of  religion 
should  cease,  and  differences  of  race  be  annulled — what  harm  is 
there  in  this?  Yet  so  if  shall  he:  these  fruitless  strifes,  these 
ruinous  wars  shall  pass  away,  and  the  "  Most  Great  Peace"  shall 
come.  Do  not  you  in  Europe  need  this  also?  Is  not  this  that 
which  Christ  foretold?  Yet  do  we  see  your  kings  and  rulers 
lavishing  their  treasures  more  freely  OH  means  for  t  he  destruction 
of  the  human  race,  than  on  that  which  would  conduce  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind.     These  strifes  and  this  bloodshed  and 

discord  must  cease,  and  all  men  lie  as  one  kindred  and  one  family. 
bet  not  a  man  glory  in  this,  that,  he  loves  his  country;  let  him 
ral her  glory  in  this,  that  he  loves  his  kind.' " 
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Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned 


TWO  poems  in  the  Christmas  number  of 
London  Sphere  sound  the  season's 
emotion.  The  second  one  which  speaks  the 
harmony  of  the  dumb  beasts  with  the 
faith  of  the  world  is  a  fine  appeal  for 
universal  sympathy. 

NOEL 


By  M.   M.  Johnson 

"  Noel,  noel," 
Earthward  fell 
Voice  of  Gabriel. 
Like  a  golden  bell. 
"Noel,  noel!" 
Good  tidings  to  tell 
To  shepherds  with  sheep 
Upon  hills  asleep. 
"Noel,  noel!" 
Hollow  and  dell, 
Sweet  with  the  spell 
Of  that  best  knell. 

I  have  no  sheep 
On  hills  to  keep. 
And  yet,  I  w  i-t . 
I  too  may  list 
Good  Gabriel 
His  tidings  tell. 
And  I  as  well 
May  sing.  "  Noel, 
Noel,  noel!" 

THE  HOLY  STALL 

By  M.  M.  Johnson 

There's  a  warm  hollow  in  the  hay 

Where  the  Baby  Jesus  lately  lay. 

For  Mary  lias  taken  her  Child  away. 

And  the  cattle  spoak  with  their  eyes  and  say, 

"Where  is  our  shepherd  Babe  to-day?" 

Mournfully  thro'  the  dusk  they  gaze 

(Around  no  holy  Starlight  plays) : 

Till  for  grief  their  rugged  heads  they  raise 

And  snort  and  bellow  in  deep  amaze 

That  Joseph  and  Mary  have  gone  their  ways. 

In  stable  and  shed  and  dark  city. 

Great  Shepherd,  on  beasts  have  sweet  pity, 

For  rarely  go  they  merrily: 

And  once,  o'er  Thy  humility, 

With  fragrant  breath  they  worshiped  Thee. 

Once  o'er  Thy  state  most  pitiful 
Wept  at  Thy  side  the  fearsome  bull. 
And  gave  Thee  shaggy  locks  to  pull : 
Thrust  thou  Thy  fingers  in  white  wool 
Of  sheep,  that  frisked  thy  cries  to  lull. 

Here  is  an  old  legend  restated  in  the 
New  York  Herald  with  considerable  felicity: 

THE  ARTIST'S  SIGNATURE 

By   Edith  M.   Thomas 

Grieve  not,  to  offer  to  some  reigning  power 

Though  'tis  but  of  the  hour, 

Deeming  this  must  we  do,  to  make  our  way 

Until  some  Reckoning  Day! 

For  so  it  happens  much  the  same  to  us 

As  once  to  Sostratus 

His  story0     Here  it  is  in  brief  annexed 

Reduced  from  Lucian's  text  : 

He  builds  a  lighthouse  on  a  sharp  fang'd  reef 

Where  many  came  to  grief 

When  they  would  enter  Alexandria's  Bay — 

He  builds,  and  builds  to  stay !  .   .   . 

Outside,  the  Pharos  bore  a  monarch's  name 

(Long  lost  of  mocking  Fame!), 

But  mason  work  the  marble's  face  o'erlaid. 

And  in  some  years  betrayed! 

Then,  gradually,  but  sure,  there  came  to  light. 

Cut  in  the  marble  white. 

Another  charactery,  unread  before, 

From  wave  or  from  the  shore: 


"I,  Sostratus,  this  Pharos  did  erect 

To  them  who  do  protect 

The    Mariner  ..."      These    words    outstanding 

wrought 
Magic  in  all  men's  thought. 
But  most  the  artist's — that  the  maker's  craft 
The  last  of  all  had  laughed! 

Build  to  the  Gods  (if  build  we  cam.     Care  not 

How  long  your  name's  forgot! 

Make  of  Obscurity  a  wily  friend — 

Far  in  her  shadow  bend: 

Expediency — she.  too,  you  hate  so  much 

Has  her  own  salving  touch  .   .   . 

The  work's  your  own.  your  signature  inheres — 

O  trust  it  to  the  Years! 

Manhattan  has  had  many  invocations, 
but  when  has  she  been  called  kind  as  well 
as  beautiful?  In  the  New  York  Times 
is  one  that  gives  us  a  fresh  insight  into  the 
heart  of  a  great  city: 

MOTHER  MANHATTAN 

By  Mary  Sieorist 

They  say  that  you  are  cruel — those  who  glance 
Carelessly  on  your  haughty  roofs  and  towers: 
They  claim  that  you  are  cold  and  pitiless, 
That  you  devour  the  driven  ones  who  fly 
To  you  for  sanctuary — that  you  draw 
Blind  youth  to  you,  then  Circe-like,  destroy. 
But  we,  who  know  your  every  passing  mood, 
We,  who  have  sought  you  out  of  all  the  earth, 
Sensing  your  large  awareness,  we  have  found 
Within  your  moving  throngs  a  shadowed  peace — 
That  your  deep  maze  holds  many  a  holy  shrine. 
We  know  that  you  are  swiftly  answering. 
We  know  that  you  are  beautiful  and  kind. 

Many  are  phantom-led  and  slip,  dust-blind, 
Hourly  from  out  your  marts,  the  goal  unwon; 
Yet  each  has  found  you  not  unbeautiful. 
In  all  the  world  what  towers  are  like  to  yours; 
So  calm,  uneager,  self-sufficing,  still? 
They  say  that  you  are  cruel — those  who  look 
Unseeing  on  your  unmoved,  wrind-swept  spires; 
These  have  not  heard  your  large,  wide  silences; 
They  have  not  guessed  your  wise  incuflerence; 
Nor  have  they  shared  your  silent  sorrowing 
Beneath  your  lilting  laughter,  for  your  tears 
You  hid  from  them  beneath  a  mask  of  smiles. 
But  we,  who  know  you.  Mother,  find  you  great. 
And  we,  who  know  you.  Mother,  know  you  kind. 

Fairy  lore  hasn't  taken  deep  root  in  our 
folk  consciousness,  so  while  we  may  not 
feel  the  force  of  the  picture  we  can  still 
respond  to  the  lesson.  In  the  London 
Spectator,  Philpott's  poem  is  preceded  by 
this  note:  "A  pleasant  maxim  of  old  time 
directed  the  gardener  to  leave  one  corner  ae 
Nature  planned  it,  for  the  little  people. 
Thus  welcomed,  they  might  be  trusted 
to  show  their  human  hosts  good  will, 
friendship,  and  service." 


Yet  trammel  not  the  Pixies'  mite. 

For  w  eleoming 

Chance  little,  wandering,  weary,  fairy  thing 

Lost  in  the  dim  owl-light 

Still  virgin,  free  and  set  apart. 

Ordain  one  dingle  of  your  heart. 

Where  visions  home,  and  wing  to  you 

The  golden  dreams  that  might  come  true. 

Herein  a  gentler  dawn  than  day 

Shall  often  break 

For  foot-sore  spirits,  tired  of  reason's  ache. 

And  children  come  to  play. 

The  broad  highways  are  for  everyday 
and  for  the  multitude,  but  trails  and  half- 
hidden  paths  and  old  woodroads  are  for  the 
exploring  soul,  as  this  from  the  Independent 
shows  so  well: 

TRAILS 
By  Chables   Whartox   Stork 
A  trail's  a  careless  human  sort  of  thing. 
Much  like  a  casual  turn  of  speech.    Altho 
You  can't  tell  who  began  it  or  just  why 
It  wanders  here  or  there,  still  if  you're  set 
To  go  somewhere,  you'll  mostly  find  a  trail. 

You  think  it's  like 
An  unsophisticated  country  girl. 
Confiding:  who.  taking  your  hand  in  hers, 
With  lifted  eyes  and  berry-pouting  lips. 
Will  lead  you  guilelessly.     All  it  wants. 
You  think,  is  to  reveal  perchance  a  glade 
Eager  with  fireweed ;  and  soft  nets  of  fern ; 
A  lichened  log:  a  shallow  rivulet, 
Brown  over  mud,  but  crystal  over  beds 
Of  pebbles,  where  its  tiny  wavelets  crisp 
To  silver  in  the  laughter-dimpling  ligh  s. 
So  you  drift  heedlessly,  until  you  strike 
A  slope.    You  clamber  up  the  jagged  steps* 
Of  a  pink  cliff  of  granite,  quickly  cross 
A  smooth  stretch  under  boughs  of  stunted  pines. 
But  then  meet  other  crags  to  scale,  with  tufts 
Of  blueberries  or  of  bristling  juniper. 
When  with  a  great  lift  of  the  lungs  and  soul 
You  leap  out  on  a  summit,  breast  to  breast 
With  the  great  clouds  that  melt  in  softest  blue. 
While  far  below  the  dim  earth  lies  a-dream 
In  veils  of  violet  haze,  and  off  to  the  east 
The  titan  ocean  spreads  his  purple  cloak 
Broidered  with  runic  islands. 

You  know  the  trail  deceived  you  with  its  air 
Of  shy  rusticity:  you're  in  love,  in  love — 
You  that  went  out  but  for  an  idle  walk — 
Madly  in  love  with  the  informing  soul 
Of  what  you  gaze  on! 

That  was  where  the  trail 
Led  you.     Do  you  forgive  it? 


THE  PIXIES'  PLOT 

By  Eden  Phillpotts 

You  have  it,  or  you  have  it  not : 

The  cantle  of  the  Pixies   plot. 

Where  never  spade  nor  hoe  shall  ply 

To  break  that  treasured  sanctity, 

Touch  no  bloom  there:  uproot  no  weed; 

Let  what  will  blow. 

Suffer  the  thistle,  briar,  and  thorn  to  grow. 

The  dandelion  to  seed. 

Though  full  the  garden  of  your  mind. 
Wfll  planted  on  a  soil  that's  kind: 
Your  hedges  gay.  your  border-  clean. 
Your  seasons  fair,  your  dime  serene. 


A  member  of  the  Junior  Class  in  Haniil- 

I  ton  College  contributes  this  to  the  Hamilton 

Literary     Magazine,  and    our     contributor 

thinks  that  spreading  it  broadcast     "as  a 

:  sample  of  what  the  American  undergradu- 

j  ate  can  do"  will  encourage  other-: 

TO  SHELLEY 
By  Charles  Grant  Loomis 
He  -ilcntH    took  the  fleece  of  a  dream 
And  washed  it  clean  with  the  dual  Of  a  star; 
He  wove  in  the  fleece  a  lyrical  theme. 
And  a  mystical  vision  caught  from  afar; 
It  was  never  a  Cloud  that  -ailed  the  5 
But  a  naiad's  soul  all  draped  in  a  shroud: 
It  was  never  a  luster  that  shone  in  an  eye, 
But  a  mirrored  mind  with  beautj  endowed. 
Bfl  it  rammer  breese  or  a  moonbeam  lone. 
New  music  recaughl  from  an  echo  fled. 
Hi'  it  rainbow  spray  from  a  fountain  blown. 
That  die-  in  the  du-k  when  the  sun  has  sped. 
O'er  these  with  the  lire  of  impetuous  Truth 
Thou  reigned    sovereign  guide,  through  an  ageless 
youth. 


OUR   DOUGHBOYS'  "OLD  BOSS"  ON  A  VISIT 


MARSHAL  FOCH,  recently  the  guest  of  the  American 
Legion  on  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  is  "above  all,  a 
plain  man,  a  simple  man,  an  unaffected  and  un- 
spoiled man,"  reports  one  of  his  hosts,  who  had  an  opportunity 
to  know  him  at  close  range  on  his  private  train  from  Boston  to 
New  Orleans.  The  man  who  planned  the  defense  of  France 
"smoked  a  Missouri  corn-cob  pipe  and  enjoyed  it."  The  soldier 
who  wrote  the  Armistice 
terms  shaved  himself,  us- 
ing a  steady  hand  and  an 
old-fashioned  straight- 
edged  razor.  Stones 
galore  about  the  French 
Commander  came  out 
through  the  small  armj- 
of  newspaper  corres- 
pondents who  accom- 
panied him  about  the 
country,  altho  the  Mar- 
shal, unlike  many  nota- 
bles who  visit  our 
shores,  had  no  press 
agent.  This  little  inci- 
dent, related  by  the 
correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  shows 
how  the  Allied  Com- 
mancter  linked  our  Mid- 
dle West  with  his  France, 
in  a  bond  of  his  own 
humanity: 

A  woman  at  the  sta- 
tion platform  in  a  little 
town  in  Indiana  had 
managed  to  get  away  up 
front,  near  the  observa- 
tion end  of  Foch's  special 
train.  The  train  paused 
Less  than  a  minute.  But 
Bhe  rushed  past  the 
policemen  and  the  secret 
service  men  to  thrust  into 
t  lie  French  soldier's  hands 
a  potted  geranium. 

"My  boy  died  near  Soissons,"  she  told  the  Marshal.  "Will 
you  plant  this  flower  when  you  get  back  home?  He  was  a 
gardener  and  raised  beautiful  geraniums." 

That  night  some  one  moved  the  geranium  into  the  baggage- 
car.     Foch  missed  it  in  the  morning,  and  made  inquiries. 

"Fetch  it  hack,"  he  ordered,  when  informed  that  it  had  been 
taken  out  of  his  way.  '"I  shall  attend  to  it  myself,  because  I 
intend  keeping  it  alive  and  planting  it  in  my  own  garden  for 
that    woman's  hoy." 

lie  didn'l  say  this  to  reporters.  None  of  his  Btaff  came 
running  back  to  t  be  correspondent's  ear  to  tell  them  how  thought- 
ful this  Marsha]  was.  The  incident  was  overheard  inadvertently. 
The  professional  press  agent  would  have  sown  bhe  story  in  every 
State  in  t  he  I  'nion. 

Something  of  a  point  was  made  by  American  newspapers  of 
arrangements  by  which  Foch  and  his  party  might  be  guaranti  i  d 
table  wine,  niter  the  French  custom,  during  their  tour.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Foch  drank  no  wine  during  his  visit,  and  Jail 
E.  Darst,  in  Thi  American  Legion  Weekly,  relates  this  significant 
story,  told  by  members  of  the  Marshal's  staff: 


At  a  certain  formal  dinner  in  Paris,  shortly  after  the  Armis- 
tice, a  foreign  dignitary  became  equally  overwhelmed  by  Foch's 
greatness  and  sparkling  Burgundy.  He  persisted  in  leaving  his 
place  at  table  and  running  up  to  the  Marshal  to  wring  his  hand. 
He  kept  exclaiming: 

"Marshal,  you  are  great.     Tell  us  how  you  did  it." 
Foch,  smiling  and  imperturbable,  finally  answered  the  query. 
He  lifted  his  glass  of  water  and  bowed  to  his  bibulous  admirer. 

"By     drinking     this, 
my  friend,"  he  said. 
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"A   SAGACIOUS,  KEEN-WITTED  OLD  EAGLE." 

The  Allies'  Commander-in-Chief,  Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch,  lately  the  guest  of  the 
American  Legion,  has  given  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  a  glimpse  of  the  real 
genius  of  republican  France.  He  is  shown  in  the  new  photograph,  reproduced  above, 
as  he  stood  at  salute  before  Jeanne  d'Arc's  statue  in  Riverside  Drive,  New  York. 


"That  is  Foch,  alert, 
serene — ready,  but  kind- 
ly and  tolerant."  Mr. 
Darst  goes  on: 

This  gray  man  of 
France  millions  of  Amer- 
icans saw  to  be  a  sinewy 
figure,  five  feet  and  seven 
inches  tall  and  weighing 
probably  150  pounds, 
his  face  rugged  and  fur- 
rowed with  lines,  his 
voice  ringing  and  clear, 
his  movements  quick  and 
energetic. 

Those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  be  with  him 
on  his  country-wide  tri- 
umphal trip  found  that 
Foch  was  always  the 
same;  that  he  was  not  a 
man  to  show  one  face  to 
a  throng  in  an  auditorium 
and  another  to  his  com- 
panions at  dinner.  And 
his  mood  was  always  in- 
terested and  genial.  No 
one  ever  saw  the  Mar- 
shal in  a  bad  humor.  His 
perfect  control  over  his 
mind — a  control  that 
sent  him  to  sleep  prompt- 
ly at  night,  no  matter 
what  had  been  the  ex- 
citements of  the  day — 
would  not  permit  him  to 
be  abstracted  or  gloomy 
or  disturbed. 
The  Marshal  always  left  what  is  known  in  hotel  parlance 
as  a  7:30  call.  He  rose,  shaved  and  drest  himself.  Petit 
dejeuner  was  served  after  he  had  donned  a  bathrobe,  dark  and 
somber  in  hue.  He  invariably  ate  a  roll  or  a  piece  of  toast, 
and  drank  tea  instead  of  coffee. 

Emerging  from  his  compartment,  clad  in  his  horizon  blue 
held  uniform,  Foch  would  greet  everyone  with  a  cheery  "Bom 
jowr,  Monsieur."  Always  the  greetings — and  the  conversation 
—were  in  French  The  Marshal  refused  to  dally  with  English. 
It  i  lie  party  remained  on  the  train,  Foch  turned  to  his  famous 
black  pipe.  It  is  a  slightly  curved  affair,  with  apparently  tre- 
mendous possibilities,  particularly  when  loaded  with  the  deadly 
French  tobacco  that  the  Marshal  clings  to.  The  pipe  had  the  air 
of  being  a  companion  rather  than  a  solace;  a  sort,  of  grizzled 
Crony  of  many  high  adventures,  silent,  scarred  and  devoted. 
A  "Missouri  meerschaum"  supplanted  the  briar  for  a  time,  hut 
became  loo  \  [gorous  and  was  discarded. 

Newspapers  made  much  of  the  Marshal's  purported  statement 

that    he  would   abstain  from  wine  in  deference  to  the  law  of  our 

land,     lie  did  so  abstain,  but  his  aides  declared  that  as  a  matter 

<>r  tact   tin'  Marshal  seldom  touches  anything,  even  in  France. 

On    his    tour,  the    usual  day's  routine  found    Foch   the  honor 
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guest  at  a  luncheon.  There  were  occasions,  however,  when  the 
party  remained  on  the  special  train,  whereupon  Foch  dined 
with  his  official  party  in  his  private  dining-room.  The  Marshal 
made  an  exception  to  this  rule  when  the  train  was  going  from 
New  Haven  to  Providence.  He  suggested  that  a  family  gather- 
ing be  held  in  the  main  dining-car  and  asked  everyone  to  eat 
with  him.  During  the  dinner  he  bubbled  with  good  humor. 
Captain   Rene   l'Hopital,  his  personal  aide,  went  to  the   bag- 


HIS   OLD   Bo-- 


-Thomas  in  the  Detroit  .V.  cs 


gage-ear  and  dragged  out  Theodora,  the  wild-cat  kitten  (or 
wild  kitten,  whichever  ii  i-  that  ^Montana  Legionnaires  gave  the 
Marshal  at  Kansas  City.  Except  for  a  few  desultory  spits,  the 
kitten  was  complacent  and  Captain  l'Hopital  brought  her  to  the 
table  of  the  Marshal  of  France.  You  know  the  adage  about  the 
cat  and  the  king.  It  held  for  the  cat  and  the  mosl  famous 
living  soldier.  The  cat  squirmed,  alter  she  had  had  her  look, 
and  the  Marshal  poked  a  gingerly  finger  at  her  and  admired 
the  markings  of  her  fur.      Her  purrs  tilled  the  car. 

Incidentally,  the  cat  will  be  interned  as  a  dangerous  alien 
in  the  Paris  Zoo,  with  a  tablet  telling  the  world  that  the  Legion 
presented  it  to  the  Marshal. 

This  particular  meal,  like  all  the  others,  found  Foch  sparing 
of  appetite.  He  favored  American  soups  and  plain  roasts.  The 
familiar  legend  "All  kinds  of  pies,"  failed  to  intrigue  his  jnt< 
He  took  to  ice-cream  like  a  farm-hoy.  American  food  seemed 
to  make  a  hit  with  him.  Hi-  had  been  offered  the  privilege  of 
bringing  his  own  chef,  but  he  refused  to  do  so.  The  meals  < 
Broadway  Limited  standard,  and  the  Marshal  and  the  rot  of 
the  French  party  demonstrated  their  approval. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  made  up  the  special  train  that 
carried  the  party,  and  Pennsylvania  officials  arranged  the  rout- 
ings and  made  the  way  easy  and  comfortable.  On  the  road's 
famous  1  lor-. -hoe  Curve  in  western  Pennsylvania  an  amusing 
incident  occurred.  Foch  noticed  a  large  uumber  ".".7"  on  a  sign- 
board, advertising  a  brand  of  pickles.  lie  asked  Pershing  its 
significance.  Pershing  gol  as  far  in  hi-  explanation  as  the  word 
"'  pickle"  and  was  stumped.  A  Frenchman  in  the  party  advanced 
the  theory  that  the  word  should  be  "peekle."  Foch  got  it. 
IF'  was  delighted  with  this  sample  of  American  advertising 

enterprise. 

« 

Foch  i-  credited  with  revising  "our  national  opinion  of  him" 
during  his  eight  weeks'  stay.  Americans,  says  Mr.  Darst.  had 
heretofore  thought  of  him  as  a  stern  and  implacable  warrior — 
curt.  cold,  efficient.     But — 

His  stay  among  us  showed  him  to  be  pre-eminently  human — 

a  thinking  machine,  but  a   man  of  family  and  friends  and 

warm  sympathies  and   ideas. 

Crowds    saw    him   alert    and   quick,   reminding   them   of    a 

cious  and  keen-witted  old  eagle.     The  movements  of  his 


head  were  quick  and  birdlike.  At  functions  he  studied  the 
persons  about  him,  and  evidently  based  his  speeches  on  the  mood 
of  the  listeners.  Foch  spoke  extemporaneously,  except  on  a 
few  occasions.  His  poise  was  always  superb;  he  had  himself  well 
in  hand.  When  he  alighted  from  trains,  amid  bustle  and  con- 
fusion, he  noted  carefully  the  moves  of  those  with  him  and 
quickly  fell  in  with  their  directions. 

The  humanity  of  Foch  Avas  shown  by  his  interest  in  children; 
not  the  politician's  kiss  on  the  cheek,  but  the  kindly  old  man's 
affection  for  the  latest  generation  to  step  into  this  old  world  of 
ours.  The  same  real  affection  was  exhibited  whenever  a  poilu 
in  his  baggy  blue  uniform  greeted  the  Marshal.  When  he 
landed  at  Battery  Park.  Xew  York,  he  spied  two  uniformed 
French  veterans  in  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd.  Foch  left  the 
frock-coated  ring  about  him  and  went  to  the  side  of  his  own  men. 
He  grasped  their  hands,  and  tears  ran  down  their  cheeks  as 
their  old  C.  0.  Avished  them  AA-ell. 

The  great  leader  is  intensely  religious.  All  have  heard  the 
stories  of  his  refuge  in  prayer  Avhen  days  were  darkest.  A 
devout  Roman  Catholic.  Foch  always  attended  mass,  usually 
choosing  the  simplest  serAdee.  At  the  same  time,  his  liberality 
impelled  him  to  the  utmost  regard  for  the  religious  convictions 
of  others,  and  his  demeanor  was  intensely  respectful  no  matter 
what  the  form  of  ceremony  at  which  he  was  present. 

Foch  traveled  light.  Two  locker  trunks  and  a  pair  of 
suitcases  Avere  all  he  required.  His  uniforms  Avere  the  horizon 
blue  field  attire  and  the  dress  uniform  of  a  field  marshal. 

The  Marshal  Avas  seventy  years  old  on  October  2d,  but  he 
looks  not  more  than  sixty.  His  health  on  the  trip  was  excellent. 
In  the  early  stages  he  did  not  even  have  a  cold,  altho  he  was 
subjected  to  all  the  rigors  of  our  changeable  November  Aveather  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.     His  personal  physician,  Dr.  Andre, 
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Marshal  Foch  \  i-ii  <■'!  most    American  shrines  and  places  of  historic 

interest  during  hi*  (our  of  the  country,  and  is  credited  with  standing 

the  -train   very   well,  in  spite  of  his  seventy  years. 


who  Avas  by  the  Marshal's  side  throughout  the  war.  accompanied 
him. 

What  chiefly    interested    Foch'.'     Every  distinguished    \i 
■  in-  shores  has  this  question  tired  at  him  a-  he  com.  -  up  New 
York  harbor.     The  conventional  answer  is    tall  buildings  and 
the  American  girl.'      Xow.   the   .Marshal   has  a    mathematician's 
in'erest    in    great    buildings   and    the   average    man'-  .r  a 

pretty  girl.      But   hi-  broad  and  varied. 

The   great    steel  work-  at    Bomstead,   I'  i     immensely 
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interesting  to  him.  Colonel  Frank  Parker,  who  accompanied 
him  on  the  trip,  said  that  Foch  asked  more  questions  there  than 
at  any  other  spot — what  was  the  daily  output,  how  were  the 
men  treated,  what  were  their  hours  and  wages,  how  did  they 
live,  how  long  did  they  last? 

Always  was  the  Alarshal  interested  in  people.  He  was  a 
student  of  the  characters  of  those  about  him  on  the  trip.  In 
a  surprisingly  short  time  he  knew  the  faces  of  everyone  and 
bowed  pleasantly  when  he  ran  into  them,  either  on  the  train  or 
away  from  it.  He  commented  frequently  on  the  youthful 
appearance  of  Americans  and  their  genius  for  large  enterprises. 

'  *  I  can  understand  the  greatness  of  the  American  doughboy 
after  seeing  his  parents  and  his  wife,"  he  burst  forth  enthusias- 
tically one  day. 

WHEN  THE  IRISH  GOVERNMENT  WAS  RUN 
"ON  THE  RUN" 

THERE  is  a  story,  mostly  untold,  of  what  the  people 
of  Ireland  did,  without  firing  a  single  shot,  to  set  aside 
the  ride  of  England.  There  were  plenty  of  shots  fired 
by  Irishmen,  of  course,  in  the  period  that  preceded  the  Anglo- 
Irish  agreement,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  written  about  these 
fighters.  Behind  the  Irish  "army"  however,  there  was  a  "hide- 
and-seek"  sort  of  Irish  government.  Its  attempt  to  run  the 
country  while  the  British  Government  was  still  very  much  "on 
the  job,"  constitutes  "a  comedy  without  bloodshed,  an  ex- 
travaganza without  violence,"  in  the  words  of  Samuel  McCoy, 
who  calls  it  "the  strangest  story  I  ever  heard,  and  found  to  be 
true."  The  actual  attempt  of  the  Irish  to  govern  Ireland  goes 
back,  says  Mr.  McCoy,  to  September,  1919.  It  was  then  that 
"the  job  of  conducting  a  brand-new  nation  began,  in  a  land 
where  there  was  already  a  government  in  full  swing,  and  posses t 
of  all  the  machinery  of  government."  Writing  in  Leslie's  Weekly, 
Mr.  McCoy  goes  on  to  give  a  brief  history  of  this  anomalous 
enterprise,  now  recognized  as  the  legitimate  Irish  Government : 

Three  million  Irish  people  had  made  up  their  minds  that  they 
would  have  none  of  that  other  Government.  They  had  elected 
a  Congress  of  their  own  (they  call  it  Dail  Eirann)  in  December, 
1918,  and  from  this  Congress  their  governmental  cabinet  was 
formed  in  the  following  spring.  The  delay  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  thirty  or  more  members  of  the  congress  had  been  kept  in 
English  prisons  until  then. 

The  first  thing  the  cabinet  did  was  to  appoint  a  "commission 
of  inquiry  into  the  resources  and  industries  of  Ireland." 

You  might  ask  why  this  was  done.  Surely,  you  say,  the 
English  Government  has  had  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  resources  and  industries  of  Ireland.  Yes,  it 
has.  It  has  appointed  commission  after  commission,  has  issued 
report  after  report.    It  has  cataloged  everything. 

But — and  this  was  a  very  large  "but" — 

The  people  of  Ireland  weren't  satisfied  with  these  reports. 
They  wanted  their  own  experts.  They  maintain  that  they  can 
develop  their  own  coal-fields,  peat-bogs,  water-power  and  agri- 
culture far  more  satisfactorily  than  they  have  been  developed 
under  English  rule.  They  knew  that  to  make  a  new  survey  of 
their  own  of  all  these  things  would  require  years,  but,  they  said, 
we  should  worry  about  time.    We  are  here  to  stay! 

So  the  commission  got  to  work  at  once.  Its  first  job  has 
been  to  make  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  coal  resources  of  Ireland. 
The  job  took  two  years.     The  report  has  just  been  published. 

The  total  coal  resources  of  Ireland,  anthracite  [and  bitu- 
minous, are  estimated  at  two  billion  tons.  Previous  estimates 
placed  them  at  half  a  billion  tons! 

The  people  of  Ireland  use  very  little  coal  for  domestic  pur- 
poses.  They  depend  upon  peat  fuel,  which  grows  at  their  door- 
Bteps.  If  you  want  a  fire,  you  simply  step  outside  your  own 
door  and  earve  a  chunk  of  fuel  out  of  the  ground.  Therefore, 
at  the  present  rate  of  Ireland's  consumption  of  coal — about 
iVKXJ.tKX)  tons  yearly — the  coal  deposits  of  Ireland,  if  the  Irish 
survey  is  accurate,  will  supply  the  nation  for  400  years  to  come. 

I  ii til  this  report,  the  Irish  had  always  believed  what  En- 
glish and  Welsh  coal  operators  had  told  them — -that  they  must  de- 
pend upon  imported  coal.  It  may  be  true  the  Irish  coal  is  not 
of  as  high  quality  as  that  of  coal-exporting  nations,  but,  at  tho 
worst ,  t  hey  figure,  it  will  be  cheaper  to  mine  and  use  it  in  Ireland 
than  to  import  coal.    All  that  is  needed  is  capital  to  mine  it. 

There    was    not    much    of    the    dramatic    about  this   work 


of  the  commission — altho  one  might  mention  that  when  it 
went  to  hold  its  sessions  in  Cork  in  the  city  hall,  a  detail  of 
British  soldiers  at  once  swooped  down  upon  the  building  and 
drove  them  out  at  the  rifle's  point;  and  that  when  the  members 
of  the  commission  then  withdrew  to  another  building,  they 
were  chased  out  of  that  place  also;  and  that  since  then  it  has 
collected  all  its  statistics  by  dint  of  evading  the  vigilance  of  "the 
Military." 

Imagine  "that  dignified  body,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States,  skipping  about  by  back  alleyways," 
suggests  Mr.  McCoy,  "in  order  to  conduct  hearings  without  in- 
terruption from  a  body  of  scrapping  Marines!"     However — 

The  Irish  commissioners  proved  that  it  could  be  done.  With 
dry  humor,  their  official  bulletin  remarks:  "For  some  time  this 
obstruction  continued,  but  the  commission  found  little  difficulty 
in  circumventing  the  attempcs  to  render  its  efforts  abortive." 

The  gleeful  game  of  hide-and-seek  was  well  on  its  way.  I  used 
frequently  to  meet  young  Darrell  Figgis,  the  secretary  of  the 
commission,  on  the  streets  of  Dublin.  Figgis,  who  collated  the 
reports  of  the  coal  experts  for  publication,  had  been  arrested  so 
many  times  by  the  British  for  his  political  opinions  that  they 
had  grown  tired  of  arresting  him.  And  it  was  easy  to  "spot" 
him,  too — be  being  adorned  with  a  flaming  red  beard  which  he 
refused  to  sacrifice  under  any  circumstances.  Figgis  is  the  origi- 
nator of  The  Figgisian  Theory,  which  is  that  empires  must 
tremble  before  a  bold  front. 

Elusive  and  triumphant  as  a  mosquito,  the  Commission 
collected  data  and  reported  on  the  Irish  dairy  industry,  the 
breeding  of  dairy  cattle,  the  manufacture  of  industrial  alcohol,  and 
on  the  sea  fisheries  of  Ireland,  in  addition  to  its  report  on  the  coal- 
fields; the  British  giant  all  the  while  making  tremendous  wallops 
at  the  pesky  mosquito  and  striking  heavily  on  thin  air. 

This  was  all  well  enough,  but  it  didn't  satisfy  the  3,000,000 
Irish  who  wanted  their  own  government  to  get  going,  and  get 
going  quick. 

So  they  instituted  their  own  law  courts. 

If  there  was  any  one  thing  which  rubbed  the  Irishman  against 
the  grain,  it  was  that  he  could  never  enjoy  a  legal  fight  with  an- 
other Irishman  without  taking  it  into  a  court  which  was  not  of 
Ireland's  creating.  "The  British  law  courts,  more  than  any 
other  British  institution,  brought  home  to  Irishmen  the  fact  of 
British  ride." 

"We'll  soon  change  thai!"  said  Mr.  Austin  Stack,  with  a 
confident  grin. 

The  mere  fact  that  Austin  Stack  was  behind  the  bars  of  a 
British  prison  when  he  made  this  cheerful  prediction  dis- 
couraged neither  himself  nor  any  of  his  constituents. 

Austin  Stack  is  the  husky  chap  who  captained  the  famous 
Kerry  football  team  years  ago  when  it  licked  every  football  team 
in  all  Ireland — and  there  seem  to  be  more  football  teams  in 
Ireland  than  in  all  America. 

When  he  was  arrested  for  his  political  opinions  he  was  Minister 
for  Home  Affairs  in  the  Irish  Republican  Government.  The 
proposed  establishment  of  Irish  courts,  in  rivalry  with  the  British 
courts  in  Ireland,  fell  within  the  province  of  his  department. 
These  courts  were  decreed  by  Dail  Eirann  in  June,  1919,  but 
not  until  May,  1920,  after  the  veteran  football  star  had  made  a 
sensational  dash  out  of  prison,  were  the  details  of  the  scheme 
worked  out. 

Try  now  to  visualize  the  conditions  under  which  this  ap- 
parently mad  project  was  to  be  carried  out. 

There  were,  on  an  average,  3,000  British  soldiers  and  con- 
stables, the  latter  operating  as  troops,  in  each  county  in  Ireland. 
They  held  the  stone  barracks  in  a  hundred  different  centers; 
they  swept  along  every  country  road  in  armored  cars  and 
armored  motor  trucks.  There  was  not  a  public  building  in 
all  Ireland  in  which  a  "rebel"  meeting  could  be  openly  held. 

Were  the  Irish  overawed  for  a  moment? 

Well,  in  May,  1920,  Austin  Stack  announced  that  national 
arbitration  courts  were  to  be  set  up  immediately  by  the  Irish 
themselves;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  following  month,  a  land 
settlement  commission  (to  decide  all  disputes  about  land)  and 
a  system  of  civil  courts  with  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  were 
simultaneously  established.  Every  Irishman  might  choose  be- 
tween them  and  the  British  courts.  By  the  end  of  August,  1920, 
the  new  system  was  in  full  operation  all  over  Ireland. 

The  British  Government,  of  course,  did  their  best  to  break 
up  these  rank  infringements  on  their  legal  prerogatives.  But 
even  tho  they  were  "underground,"  the  people  patronized  the 
Irish  courts  to  such  an  extent  that  the  British  courts  convened 
in  empty  halls. 
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Ho.  for  the  merry  Christmas-tide 
The  bells  and  the  glistening  tree! 

The  thrill  of  the  gifts  and  a  dashing  ride 
And  the  dinner  with  Campbell's  for  me! 


PEA 


Campbell  Go' 

AMDEN.N.J..U 

*««      ^C      N.-S      4T1S 


A  Merry  Christmas  to  all! 

And  a  feast  as  happy  as  the  day,  with  the  laughter 
of  children  for  its  music,  sunny  faces  on  every  side 
and  a  table  smiling  with  all  good  things!  Campbell's 
Soup,  of  course,  to  give  the  dinner  its  first  spark  — 
spoonfuls  of  hot  and  savory  deliciousness,  inviting 
your  most  genial  mood. 

Campbell's  Pea  Soup 

brings  the  glow  of  early  springtime  to  your  winter's 
day  —  the  delicate,  enticing  flavor  of  dainty,  fresh, 
young  peas,  the  sweetest  on  the  vines.  Rich  country 
milk,  smooth  creamery  butter,  spices  added  with  the 
nicest  care  delight  the  palate  and  satisfy  the  appetite. 
A  soup  that  gives  the  touch  of  luxury  to  introduce 
your  dinner. 


21   kinds 


12  cents  a  can 
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NOTABLE  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON 


LUCAS,    E.    V.     LIFE  AND   WORK   OF   EDWIN 
W  STIN    ABBEY,    R.    A.     With    two    hundred 
illustrations.     2   vols.     New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner'S    Sons.      $35.00. 

No  adequate  impression,  in  small  space, 
possibly  be  given  of  the  richness  of  these 
two  volumes — both  in  color  of  personality, 
and  in  wealth  of  pictorial  value.  As  a 
biographer,  Mr.  Lucas  has  accomplished 
an  agreeable  if  difficult  task;  he  has  traced 
the  whole  history  of  art  in  America  and 
England  during  the  time  Abbey  nourished, 
and  he  has  had  access  to  correspondence 
which  is  graphic  and  distinctive  in  style. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent  has  lent  a  hand  in  the 
choice  of  pictures  which  have  been  repro- 
duced in  de  luxe  fashion,  thus  making  of 
this  book  an  art  treasure  as  well  as  a 
literary  asset.  Elsewhere,  at  some  future 
time,  we  will  more  lengthily  detail  the 
record  of  Abbey's  life;  but  except  to  em- 
phasize again  the  beauty  of  the  illus- 
trations, including  Abbey's  Boston  work, 
his  Harper  drawings,  and  his  coronation 
canvas,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  more 
now.  Lovers  of  beautifully  made  books 
should  seek  these  rare  volumes  which  will 
enthrall  them  for  hours. 

ROBERTSON,  SIR  WILLIAM.  From  Private 
to  Field-Marshal.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co.     $5.00. 

Here  is  a  fascinating  narrative  of  personal 
rise  and  adventure,  which  might  well  be  a 
fit  companion  volume  to  Admiral  Fiske's 
reminiscences,  "From  Midshipman  to 
Rear-Admiral."  The  book  not  only  gives 
a  graphic  panorama  of  military  conditions 
in  the  British  Empire  confronting  an  am- 
bitious young  soldier,  but  it  records,  as 
well,  the  development  of  the  military 
machine,  under  the  influence  of  modern 
invention.  It  carries  the  reader  through 
many  punitive  expeditions,  through  the 
South  African  War,  and,  in  valuable  com- 
ment, through  the  Great  War,  when  Sir 
William  became  Chief  of  the  General  Staff 
and  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff. 
The  pen  portraits  of  such  men  as  Kitchener 
and  Foch  illustrate  the  writer':;  quick 
perception  of  character,  and  his  frank 
comments  '  on  the  short-sightedness  of 
England's  war  policy,  together  with  his 
fearless  emphasis  of  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  conflict,  make  of  the 
»nd  half  of  this  book  an  invaluable 
commentary  on  military  history  during  the 
war.  The  volume  is  well  printed,  and 
carries  a  series  of  entertaining  photographs. 

STONE,  MELVILLE  E.,  FIFTY  YEARS  A  JOUR- 
NALIST. Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company.     $5.00. 

No  better  book  could  be  adopted  for 
study  in  our  schools  of  journalism  than  this 
autobiography  by  the  former  Genera] 
Manager  of  the  Associated  Press.  There  is 
no  flourish  in  the  writing;  it  is  in  itself  an 
ilent  piece  of  journalism,  showing  the 
editorial  type  of  mind.  Mr.  Stone  lias 
recorded  the  incidents  in  his  rise  as  a 
newspaper  man;  but  more  than  that,  he 
has  traced  the  growth  of  modern  journal- 
thi  oa me  to  him  in  the 
middle  west,  when  he  worked  with  Victor 
[vanson.  You  get,  in  these  pages,  a  first- 
hand analysis  of  I  he  press,  a  frank  analysis 
Of  the  value  Of  news,  and  of  how  best  to 
gather  it;  you  also  are  given  a  near  \iew  of 
the  way  in  which  papers  are  established, 
and    the    features    which    constitute    their 


making  or  undoing.  From  news  gathering 
to  news  service,  out  of  which  came  the 
Associated  Press — Mr.  Stone  holds  the 
interest  of  his  reader,  not  by  his  style,  but 
by  the  value  of  his  material.  He  was  a 
wide  traveler,  and  a  canny  interviewer  of 
people  from  the  Pope  to  the  Czar;  in  that 
way  he  assured  his  foreign  services.  He 
likewise  had  a  fascinating  coterie  of  friends 
at  home,  like  Eugene  Field,  Bill  Nye. 
George  Ade,  and  others.  So  that  "'Fifty 
Years  a  Journalist"  is  not  merely  a  record 
of  journalistic  methods,  but  a  record  of 
friendships  as  well. 

TUMULTY,  JOSEPH  P.  WOODROW  WILSON 
AS  I  KNOW  HIM.  Garden  City:  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company.     $5.00. 

To  the  followers  of  Mr.  Wilson,  this  in- 
timate statement  of  inside  happenings  will 
come  as  a  vindication  of  a  misunderstood 
man;  to  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Wilson,  there 
will  be  nothing  in  the  pages  but  a  grotesque 
imitation  of  a  lesser  Boswell.  But  on 
whatever  side  of  the  fence  you  are,  you  will 
be  compelled  to  learn  much  of  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Wilson  which  will  dispel  the 
many  myths  as  to  his  strongheaded  un- 
willingness to  accept  advice  or  to  consult 
authority.  Private  correspondence  quoted 
for  the  first  time,  presidential  soliloquies 
as  to  national  events,  secrets  of  prepara- 
tion for  war,  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
his  trip  to  Paris  and  subsequent  tour  for 
the  League — all  these  matters  are  seen 
through  Mr.  Tumulty's  eyes  in  a  manner 
interesting  to  read  and  logical  to  study. 
Even  tho  Wilson's  enemies  may  dis- 
count the  secretary's  statements  as  to 
reported  conversations,  it  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable— in  spite  of  Tumulty's  declaration 
that  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  consulted  in  the 
making  of  the  book — that  his  distinguished 
Chief  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  statements 
published  so  broadcast  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  elsewhere.  And  even  if  he 
was,  there  is  small  doubt  that  Wilson  has 
read  the  articles  before  they  were  later 
embedded  in  book  form.  So  far  there  has 
been  no  denial  from  the  former  President 
that  the  manner  in  which  Tumulty  "Knew 
Him"  was  not  the  correct  way.  So,  this 
story  of  Woodrow  Wilson  may  be  taken  as 
authentic  stuff  of  inside  White-House 
problems  during  a  trying  administration. 

YOUNG,  FILSON.  WITH  BEATTY  IN  THE 
NORTH  SEA.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$5.00. 

It  is  always  a  relief  to  read  a  book,  half 
technical  in  its  scope,  written  by  a  man 
who  has  a  feeling  for  words,  insight  into 
character,  and  enthusiasm  for  a  life  into 
which  events  have  suddenly  precipitated 
him.  Through  influence,  Mr.  Young  be- 
came a  close  associate  and  observer  of  his 
chief,  Admiral  Beatty,  on  board  the  flag- 
ship Lion,  during  those  momentous  days 
when  Scarborough  was  being  raided,  and 
off  Dogger  Bank,  when  the  German  fleet 
challenged  the  efficient  use  of  super- 
dn  adnaughts  as  fighting  units  in  the  North 

Sea.     Those  who  recall    the    acid    toi E 

Lord  Fisher's  "Memories  and  Records" 
will  relish  Mr.  Young's  description  of  him: 
"I  remember  the  grim  and  yellow  aspect 
ul'  the  old  man  as  he  sat  at  the  blue  clotli- 
COvered  table."  "With  Beatty  in  the 
North  Sea"  abounds  in  such  lines;  no 
writer  on  the  naval  aspects  of  the  war  has 
written  with  such  pun    delight  in  service, 


such  zest  for  excitement,  such  unafraid, 
disinterested  criticism  of  the  gap  between 
Admiralty  and  Navy,  as  Mr.  Young.  With 
the  sharp  eye  of  the  born  writer,  he  sketches 
the  ingredients  of  a  modern  naval  battle, 
and  with  an  imagination  colored  with  acute 
observation,  he  writes  a  chapter,  "Founda- 
tions of  the  Future,"  which  is  valuable 
criticism. 

WILSTACH,     PAUL.      POTOMAC     LANDINGS 

Photographs  by  Roger  B.  Whitman  and  others. 
Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 
Sj. 00. 

It  is  well  to  love  a  river;  its  features  are 
like  a  face  worthy  to  be  remembered;  its 
life  in  the  past  like  memories  to  be  stored 
away.  It  flows  through  history,  as  a 
thread  that  determinines  a  design  works 
through  tapestry.  Mr.  Wilstach,  with  his 
accustomed  sensitiveness  to  material  with 
which,  from  time  to  time,  he  has  been 
called  to  work,  has  made  a  bewitching 
book  out  of  "Potomac  Landings."  He 
has  unearthed  history,  in  every  bend;  he 
has  landed  hither  and  thither,  where 
mansions  have  held  infinite  social  graces, 
and  where  furniture  and  graceful  stairways 
and  hospitable  doors  measure  the  artistry 
of  our  ancestors.  Season  in  and  season 
out,  he  has  revived  for  his  readers  the 
tempez'amental  atmosphere  of  a  river  whose 
share  in  the  nation's  life  has  been  ample 
and  worthy.  And  the  publishers  have  made 
of  this  narrative  a  handsome  book,  well 
printed,  and  copiously  embellished  with 
excellent  photographs.  Lovers  of  travel 
should  relish  it,  and  take  it  with  them  the 
next  time  they  venture  up  and  down  the 
Potomac. 

EVARTS,  HAL  G.  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OLD 
WEST.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company 
(Illustrations  by  Charles  Livingston  Bali.)     $2.50. 

Usually,  books  preaching  the  gospel  of 
conservation,  are  full  of  comparative  sta- 
tistics, proving  our  national  wantonness, 
our  extravagance,  and  drawing  therefrom 
conclusions  as  to  our  future  regretfulness. 
The  beaver  disappears,  the  buffalo  no 
longer  becomes  the  familiar  feature  of 
plain  landscapes,  the  forests  are  denuded 
of  their  most  valuable  timber,  and  the 
elk  takes  his  last  stand — all  in  the  name  of 
Progress  of  Sport.  Even  our  national  parks 
are  not  protected  from  such  depredations 
as  mark  the  passing  of  the  old  West.  Mr. 
Evarts  preaches  conservation  in  a  nev 
fashion;  he  writes  a  story  full  of  human 
interest,  and  points  his  moral  in  no  dry. 
matter-of-fact  manner;  he  gives  a  setting 
full  of  characters,  and  upon  them  dawn 
the  enormity  of  our  national  indifference 
to  our  national  unresponsiveness  to  the 
wealth  with  which  nature  has  endowed  us 
in  the  past.  With  what  result?  That,  in 
the  end,  "Gldmart  had  seen  the  symbol  of 
the  Mad  God— Overdevelopment."  Such 
a  book  as  this  is  bound  to  win  for  conserva- 
tion friends  whose  indifference  is  largely 
due  to  ignorance  of  the  enormous  problems 
in\  olved. 

GIBBS,  SIR  PHILIP.  MORE  THAT  MUST  BE 
TOLD.     N'»  v,,rk:  Harper  and  Brothers.   S2.:><>. 

This  new  book  by  one  of  the  most  graphic 
or  recent  war  correspondents,  is  a  gratify- 
ing advance  over  its  companion  volume. 
"Now  It  Can  He  Told."  It  is  a  pleasure 
to    measure    the   growth  of   a  constructive 

observer  who  combines  the  efficiency  of  a 


newspaper  reporter  with  a  certain  steady- 
ing sense  of  the  historian.      It  would  be 
well  if  every  young  man  who  went  across 
seas    could    study    Mr.    Gibbs'    series    of 
illuminating    essays.       They    are    full    of 
sharply  painted  portraits  of  leaders  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact;  they  team  with 
vivid  flashes  of  analytical  comment;  they 
palpitate   with   conviction    that    unless   a 
new  spirit  is  drawn  from  these  disastrous 
times,  just  as  a  moral  is  drawn  from  a  fable, 
the    white    people    of    the    world    will    be 
swallowed  up  forever.     Mr.  Gibbs,  in  his 
ten  chapters,  presents  a  horde  of  economic 
and  social  evidence  to  show  that  the  old 
regime,  however  much  it  tried  to  rehabili- 
tate itself  at  the  Peace  Conference,  is  an 
antequated   regime,    and   needs   must  go. 
He  does  not  hedge,  either  in  his  comment 
on  England  or  America,  in  his  judgment  on 
Ireland,    or  in   his   suggestions    regarding 
Germany.     The  book  is  a  gripping  bit  of 
reportorial  history — profound,  interesting, 
and  in  every  respect  human. 

GILMAN,  BRADLEY.  ROOSEVELT:  THE 
HAPPY  WARRIOR.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 
Company.     S3.o0. 

A  most  pleasingly  made  book,  this,  from 
the  manufacturing  standpoint — clear  type, 
broad  margins,  interesting  illustrations. 
We  only  wish  the  text  had  kept  pace.  The 
title  should  have  been  "Roosevelt:  My 
Classmate"— for  author  and  subject  were 
at  Harvard  together.  What  a  pity  it  is 
that,  in  books  of  this  character,  adulation 
shoidd  inundate  and  spoil  memory  of 
events.  One  can  imagine  what  Dr.  Gilman 
might  have  done  in  re-creating  the  Harvard 
days;  instead  of  which  he  has  cataloged 
Roosevelt's  virtues,  with  none  too  illumi- 
nating remarks  thereon,  and  quoted  from 
other  books  to  prove  his  points,  as  well  as 
gathered,  through  correspondence,  anec- 
dotes short  and  trivial.  Many  books, 
written  con  amore,  are  measures  of  their 
author's  devotion,  but  they  are  nearly  al- 
waj-s  disappointing. 

HUNEKER,  JAMES.    VARIATIONS.    New  York 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $2.50. 

To  write  on  a  variety  of  themes  was  al- 
ways James  Huneker's  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure; and  he  always  wrote  with  authority. 
This  posthumous  volume  is  prefaced  by  the 
publishers  who  say  of  the  present  collection 
of  essays:  "It  presents  ...  a  wide-reach- 
ing  diversity  of    esthetic   material  for  the 
consideration,  the  illumination,  and — pre- 
eminently— the  entertainment  of  the  culti- 
vated."    The   subjects    treated   show   the 
bohemian  in  Huneker  tempered  by  a  fine 
perspective   which    somehow    always    bal- 
anced   this   critic  of  the  Seven  Arts.     He 
writes  of  George  Moore,  Baudelaire.  Flau- 
bert,   Brandes,    Cezanne,    Chopin,    Verdi, 
Liszt,  Caruso — and  always  one  can  detect 
in  him  the  brilliant  continentalist,  rather 
than  an  American.     His  discriminating  eye 
was  never  labored:  he  was  always  sure  of 
his  judgments,  hence  his  authority.      His 
mind  was  tenacious;  he  was  an  omniverous 
reader,  a  fact  which  took  away  from  the 
force  of  his  originality;  for  often  Ave  get 
echoes  of  others  in  Huneker's  writings.   We 
noted   this  particularly  in   "Iconoclasts." 
But  "Variations"  is  mature.    A  delightful 
collection  of  essays,  reminiscent  in  parts, 
always   laden   with  information  and  with 
a  fresh  point  of  view. 

McISAAC,  F.  J.  THE  TONY  SARG  MARION- 
ETTE BOOK.  Illustrated  by  Tony  Sarg.  With 
two  plays  for  home-made  Marionettes,  by  Anne 
Stoddard.     New  York:    B.  W.  Huebsch. 

In  small  compass,  here  is  a  book  to  please 
young  and  old  alike.  For  the  technical 
side  of  amateur  marionette  production 
must    be    studied    out    carefully    by    wiser* 
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The  City  within  a  City 

RAILROADS  are  like  pioneers.  When  they  enter 
.  a  territory,  civilization  and  prosperity  invariably 
follow  closely.  American  railroads  have  been  not  only 
forerunners  of  progress  but  leaders  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  localities  whose  transportation  needs 
were  served. 

It  was  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  public  that 
the  Grand  Central  Terminal  was  planned  and  built; 
yet  the  Engineering  News-Record  gives  the  develop- 
ment larger  significance: 

'  The  term  '  Grand  Central '  no  longer  designates  a 
mere  railroad  station,  but  a  large  and  impressive  civic 
center.  The  story  of  its  development  in  the  last 
twenty  years  is  a  romance.  Where  there  were  formerly 
smoking  stacks  and  four-story  buildings,  there  are  now 
handsome  structures — office  buildings,  banking  houses, 
stores,  hotels,  apartments  and  clubs. 

"The  terminal  area  itself,  because  of  its  attractive- 
ness, has  become  the  heart  of  a  still  greater  develop- 
ment, radiating  from  it  in  every  direction.  In  fact 
the  whole  surrounding  neighborhood  now  goes  by  the 
name  of  Grand  Central  District,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
business  centers  of  the  metropolis. 

"As  a  civic  as  well  as  a  railroad  development,  it  is 
unique  and  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  foresight  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad." 

The  Grand  Central  Terminal  is  the  heart  of  a  city 
within  a  city. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY  -  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  -  BIG  FOUR  -  LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN 
KANAWHA  &-MICHIGAN  -TOLEDO  &OHIO  CENTRAL- PITTSBURGH  &IAKE  ERIE 
NEW  YORK  CENTRAL- ANP  -  SUBSIDIARY    LINES 
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fVatch  Chains 

with    individuality 

You  feel  much  better  dressed 
wearing  a  watch  chain  of  the 
same  smartness  and  individu- 
ality you  demand  in  vour  ties.' 
Try  i't. 

Almost  unlimited  opportuni- 
ties for  real  individuality  are 
offered  by  the  Simmons  Watch 
Chain  patterns.  They  are 
created  by  artists.  And  al- 
though Simmons  Watch  Chains 
have  the  richness  and  good 
looks  of  solid  gold,  they  cost 
far  less.  They  are  made  by 
working  solid  gold  over  less- 
expensive  metal — a  process  in- 
suring long  wear  and  used 
only  on  chains  bearing  the 
Simmons  name. 

Get  a  Simmons  Watch  Chain 
for  its  style  and  serviceability. 
Ask  to  see  the  popular  green- 
and-white  effects.  Choose 
yours  today  at  your  jeweler's. 

R.  F.  SIMMONS  COMPANY 

Attleboro,  Massachusetts 

R.  F.  Simmons  Company  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  95-97  King  Street,  E.,  Toronto 

SIMMOMS 

otmns 


NOTABLE  BOOKS   OF  THE  SEASON 
Continued 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority  quickly 

becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woni„M  who  investigates. 


MAJOR'S 


Unexcelled  for  repairing  china,  glassware,  earthen- 
ware, furniture,  meerschaum,  vases,  books;  for 
tippinq   billiard  cues.  «te.     Keep  it  handy. 

The  reliable  cement,  famous  since  1876. 

Major's  Rubber  and  leather  Cements  are  good  —  give  full  satisfaction 

Ml  three  kimls — 20c  per  bottle.    At  dealers  or  write  us. 

MAJOR  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York! 


DONT  HEAT  THE 
WHOLE  GARAGE 


This  winter,  however  cold,  you  can 
do  away  with  the  expense  and  work 
of  heating  your  garage,  yet  have  your  mo- 
tor always  warm,  ready  to  get  away  in  a 
second,  by  using  the 

ELECTRIC 
RADIATOR 
HCATER 

It  fastens  permanently  to  the  base  of  radiator 
and  is  connected  to  any  lamp-socket  with  a 
slip  attachment  plug.  Keeps  water  warm,  oil 

liquid;    prevents  oil  dilution  ami  ilrain  on   battery. 

Send  No  Money.  Just  your  name  and  ad- 
dress. Then  pay  post-man,  upon  delivery, 
dirext-to-user  price,  $9.75  for  complete  out- 
fit. Sold  on  Money-Bach  Guarantee.  Illus- 
trated folder  on  request.  Send  today. 
DETROIT  APPUANCES  CO. 

512  Murphy  Bldg.  Detroit,  Michigan 

Builders  €>f  El  tdrito  I  EqtUpmt  >>t 
for  America's  Foremost   Cars 


heads  before  younger  ones  can  hope  to 
manipulate  the  strings.  Mr.  Sarg  has  not 
written  the  honk:  he  has  detailed  to  another 
the  mysterious  manner  in  which  he  has 
humanized  cardboard  and  other  flimsy 
material-':  he  has  given  away  lavishly  the 
tricks  lit'  his  cunning  trade,  knowing  full 
well  that  an  amateur  needs  must  develop 
technique  to  create  illusion  with  such 
mannikins  as  he  suggests  building.  "Sou 
can  build  a  marionette  stage,  under  Mr. 
Sarg's  supervision,  if  you  have  this  book; 
you  can  work  the  strings  as  easily  as  a 
prestidigitator  can  remove  a  hen's  egg 
from  a  gentleman's  hat.  if  you  develop 
dexterity,  and  follow  carefully  the  intricate 
lines  connecting  joints  with  fingers.  Then, 
when  you  are  skilled,  two  plays  are  given 
by  Mr.  Sarg  for  your  experiment  and 
pleasure.  Evenings  of  pure  delight  are 
here  suggested. 

NORMAN,        HENDERSON        DAINGERFIELD 
(Translator.)    PLAYS  OF  EDMOND  ROSTAND. 

2  vols.     New  York:    The  Macniillan  Co.    $10.50. 

All  that  is  necessary  for  the  translator  of 
Rostand  is  to  catch  the  glare  of  his  ro- 
manticism: the  very  force  of  the  drama's 
action  will  carry  the  rest  of  the  way.  It  is 
true  that  "Chanticleer"  is  full  of  play  on 
words,  difficult  to  transmute  from  French 
to  English.  But  one  tests  Mr.  Norman's 
"Cyrano"  with  that  of  Gertrude  Hall, 
which  Mansfield  used,  and  his  "The 
Eaglet"  with  Louis  N.  Parker's  "L'Ai- 
glon,"  which  Maude  Adams  used,  and  the 
patriotic  fervor  of  the  French  Theater  is  in 
both.  We  are  glad  to  see  published  such  a 
satisfying  edition  of  Rostand's  plays — a 
beautiful  example  of  press  work,  agreeably 
bound.  The  dedication  is  to  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

ROBINSON,     CORINNE     ROOSEVELT.  MY 

BROTHER  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT.  An  in- 
timate account  of  his  childhood,  boyhood,  youth, 
and  manhood.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $3.00. 

Thick  and  fast  come  the  books  about 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  From  every  angle 
they  are  written  to  show  the  variety  of  this 
many-sided  man.  Mrs.  Robinson  has  pro- 
duced an  invaluable  record — naturally  in- 
timate in  its  approach,  and  exceptionally 
rare  in  the  new  material  dealing  with  the 
"Colonel's"  life.  Such  a  human  figure  as 
that  of  Roosevelt  must  be  viewed  outside 
its  political  setting.  No  more  refreshing 
book  has  come  to  us  in  years  than  the 
sheaf. of  Letters  written  to  his  children  while 
in  the  White  House.  So,  here,  we  get  a 
hosl  of  memories  which  Mrs.  Robinson 
generously  shares  with  the  public — recol- 
lections Of  the  nursery,  of  college,  of  the 
Elkhorn  ranch,  of  rough-riding,  and  of  the 
White  House.  Biography  rarely  has  the 
opportunity  of  telling  a  story  so  full  of 
personal  association  as  this.  tt  is  full  of 
entertaining  reading. 

ROBINSON,      EDWIN     ARLINGTON.  COL- 

LI CTt.D  POEMS.  New  York:  The  MacmUlan 
Co.     14.50. 

Robinson,  as  ;•.  poet,  has  never  made 
concessions,  either  in  subject  matter  or  in 
form;  he  is  in  tradition,  yet  out  of  it;  he  is 
fanciful  yel  profound;  lie  is  realistic,  yet  a 
mystic.      He  has   fervor,  yel    philosophic 

bility.  We  arc  glad,  in  this  collected 
series,   to  he  able  to  judge   Kohinson  under 

on.  roof,  bo  to  speak.  All  lovers  of  poetry 
will  he  pleased  to  own  all  hi-  poetry,  so 
conveniently   hound. 


ROBINSON,  JAMES  HARVEY.  THE  MIND  IN 
THE  MAKING:  The  Relation  of  Intelligence  to 
Social  Reform.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
$2.50. 

Since  the  day  of  the  Armistice  it  has 
generally  been  conceded  that  what  the  world 
was  most  in  need  of  was  a  change  in  mind. 
Various  philosophers  have  been  preaching 
what  that  change  should  be.  But  now 
comes  a  seasoned  historian,  with  philo- 
sophic insight,  who  tells  us  that  were  it 
possible  for  us  to  be  freed  of  our  intellec- 
tual bondage,  which  can  be  traced  in  the 
broad  aspects  of  history,  then  that  "race 
between  education  and  catastrophe" — 
which  H.  G.  Wells  has  spoken  about — 
would  have  a  hopeful  end.  Is  it  possible  to 
"open  our  minds"  so  that  we  may  reach 
an  "unprecedented  attitude"  to  cope  with 
"unprecedented  conditions,"  calling  for 
the  use  of  "unprecedented  knowledge?" 
We  speak  of  reconstruction  times,  as  apply- 
ing merely  to  social  relationships  and 
economic  laws.  But  the  individual  mind 
needs  reconstruction.  Professor  Robin- 
son's book  is  an  acute  analysis  of  the 
mind's  history,  from  its  animal  emergence; 
and  the  author  graphically  describes  its 
medieval  subjection,  its  scientific  shaping, 
and  its  various  forms  of  modern  repression. 
With  the  scholar's  grasp  of  the  past,  and 
with  an  idealist's  love  of  the  future,  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  shows  how  closely  he  is  in 
touch  with  the  imminent  needs  of  the 
present.  A  book  for  the  thoughtful  who  are 
wondering  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  the 
world's  chaos. 

HAGEDORN,  HERMANN.  ROOSEVELT  IN 
THE  BAD  LANDS.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co.     $5.00. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  publications  of  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association.  In  the 
same  spirit  with  which  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine  visited  Alissouri,  to  re-create  the 
early  life  of  Mark  Twain,  has  Mr.  Hage- 
dorn  traveled  far  and  wide  to  fix  graphi- 
cally, poetically,  r  ppreciatively,  the  life  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  Bad  Lands,  from 
1883  to  1887.  Western  frontier  life  is 
described  with  the  zest  of  the  romancer. 
The  writer  has  been  a  careful  collector  of 
first-hand  material;  he  has  drawn  from 
Roosevelt's  rough  associates  anecdote  and 
comment  of  the  struggles  of  bad  men,  red 
devils,  and  picturesque  cow-punchers.  "It 
was  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself,"  writes  Mr. 
Hagedorn,  "who  gave  me  the  impulse  to 
write  this  book" — a  "gay  and  romantic 
experience."  This  is  not  merely  a  record, 
it  is  also  a  large  canvas  of  a  phase  of 
American  life  now  of  the  past,  which  shows 
Roosevelt — as  the  hero  of  it — against  a 
background  which  only  the  more  represents 
to  us  what  a  typical  American  he  was.  The 
Memorial  Association  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  successful  outcome  of  their 
first  offering  to  Rooseveltiana. 

FORBES,  W.  CAMERON.  THE  ROMANCE  OF 
BUSINESS.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  $1.05. 

Knoblock.  the  dramatist,  wrote  a  play 
called  "My  Lady's  Dress,"  which  detailed 
in  a  Dumber  of  attractive  acts,  the  human 

Stories  connected  with  those  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  making  of  those  elements  out 
of  which  the  dress  was  fashioned.  Mr. 
Forbes  here  attempts  to  take  from  business 
its  strictly  utilitarian  character,  to  read 
Romance  into  the  market  places  of  I  he 
world,  to  make  us  feel  that  at  the  breakfast 
table,  under  our  arc-light,  in  all  the  inven- 
tions which  have  transformed  the  world  of 
distance  into  nearness,  the  most  interesting 
stories  are  involved  in  the  very  conven- 
iences of  daily  life.  Modern  conmierco  is 
full  of  romance,  and  young  readers  who  are 
;il. out  to  enter  (he  commercial  held  should 
approach  if   with  a    high   conviction,  not 
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only  of  its  usefulness,  but  of  its  adven- 
turous, exciting  character.  Read  Mase- 
field's  short-poem,  "Cargoes,"  and  you 
will  see  the  golden  dreams  suggested  even 
in  the  hogsheads  of  trade! 

ROOSEVELT,  KERMIT.  QUENTIN  ROOSE- 
VELT: A  Sketch,  with  Letters.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     S2.50. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  praise  for  such  a 
straightforward  insight  into  the  character 
of  an  eager  boy — one  whose  two  bents  lay 
in  the  realm  of  mechanics  and  literature. 
The  larger  part  of  this  book,  compiled  by 
Kermit,  deals  with  "The  Young  Eagle's" 
part  in  the  Great  War — his  cheer,  his 
perseverance,  his  comments  on  men  and 
things,  his  eagerness  to  do  his  share.  The 
greater  proportion  of  the  book  also  con- 
sists of  open  and  direct  correspondence  with 
Quentin's  family.  The  boy  wrote  well,  had 
literary  taste  and  feeling;  what  is  more,  he 
possest  sensitiveness  and  imagination, 
two  qualities  easily  detected  in  the  selection 
given  from  his  youthful  writings.  Three 
chapters  in  the  book  constitute  an  anthol- 
ogy of  praise  for  the  boy  who  so  gallantly 
gave  up  his  life. 

VINCE,  CHARLES.  THE  STREET  OF  FACES: 
Glimpses  of  Town,  Drawings  by  J.  D.  M.  Harvey. 
New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 

There  is  no  more  charmingly  printed 
book  for  the  holidays  than  this,  and  no 
quainter  sheaf  of  essays.  Would  that  some 
writer  would  attempt  for  other  cities  what 
Mr.  Vince  has  done  for  London — made 
vivid  vignettes  of  the  minor  notes  of  city 
life,  in  a  vein  reminiscent  of  Lamb,  and  of 
Lamb's  biographer,  E.  V.  Lucas.  It  is  a 
charming  song  Mr.  Vince  sings  in  these 
light  essays — about  motor-bus  conductors, 
ash-bins,  street-signs,  peddlers,  and  the  like. 
To  him,  with  his  charm  of  imagination,  the 
open-air  salesman,  the  spinning  of  tops, 
lighted  windows — all  have  their  charm, 
and  are  in  turn  charmingly  treated.  To 
lovers  of  London  this  should  be  a  welcome 
gift;  to  believers  in  the  city,  it  should  prove 
what  all  lovers  of  city  life  claim,  that  the 
casual  thins:  in  crowded  streets  has  its  own 
particular  poetry.  The  drawings  are 
effective. 

FABRE,  HENRI.  BOOK  OF  INSECTS.  Retold 
from  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos'  translation  of 
Fabre's  "Souvenirs  Entamologiques."  By  Mrs. 
Rodolph  Stawell.  Illustrated  by  E.  J.  Detmold. 
New  York:    Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.     So.OO. 

A  rare  Christmas  issue  is  this,  blue  and 
gold  in  cover  design,  colorful  in  illustra- 
tions, and  generously  typed  and  margined. 
Young  readers  will  delight  in  knowing  what 
Fabre  has  observed  about  the  beetle, 
cicada,  mantis,  glow-worm,  mason-wasp, 
grasshopper,  cricket,  locust,  and  other 
winged  mysteries.  This  "insect's  Homer," 
as  Maeterlinck  once  called  Fabre,  has  the 
touch  of  Queen  Mah  to  his  pen;  he  vivifies 
insect  life  until  it  spells  romance.  A  good 
gift  for  the  young  naturalist. 

DE  BOOKE,  LORD  WILLOUGHBY.  THE  SPORT 
OF    Ol'R    ANCESTORS.       Being    a    Collection    of 

Prose  and  Verse  setting  forth  The  Sport  of  Fox- 
II tinting  as  They  Knew  It.  Illustrated  by  G.  D. 
Armour.     New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    $10.00. 

Very  jealous  is  this  compiler  to  use  the 
word  "sport,"  not  as  a  term  applied  to 
golf,  football,  lawn-tennis,  hockey,  and 
the  like,  but  as  applied  strictly  to  field 
sports.  In  1750,  foxhounds  used  to  be 
bred  for  speed;  from  that  time  till  the  mid- 
Victorian  period,  real  sport  existed,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  compiler,  for  the  English 
country  gentleman.  It  entered  literature, 
and  the  writer  who  was  a  lover  of  sport 
saii£  of  foxes  as  Homer  sang  of  the  gods. 
Here  you  are  given  selections  from  the  true 
recorders  of  sports — Egerton  Warburton, 
Major  Whyte  Melville,  Bromley-Daven- 
port. Beckford,  "Ximrod"  (Mr.  Apperley). 


Where  Many  People  Get 
Their  Maxims  Mixed, 
And  Pay  a  Penalty 

Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none,  but  a 
whole  loaf  is  twice  as  good  as  half  a  loaf. 
And  when  there  are  plenty  of  whole  loaves 
it's  rather  foolish  to  keep  on  taking  halves 
and  saying,  "Well,  I  was  smart  and  suc- 
cessful  that  time." 

Vital  elements,  without  which  bodily 
organs  and  tissues  are  starved,  often  are 
omitted  from  food,  and  people  go  on  ac- 
cepting and  depending  on  such  food  for 
complete  nourishment  as  though  half  a 
loaf  were  as  good  as  the  whole. 

Grape-Nuts — ready-to-eat  and  served 
with  milk  or  cream — is  a  complete  food. 
It  is  the  perfected  goodness  of  those  best 
of  the  food  grains,  wheat  and  malted 
barley,  developed  through  20  hours  of 
skilful  baking.  It  contains  all  the  nourish- 
ment provided  by  Nature  in  these  grains, 
including  the  vital  mineral  salts  so  neces- 
sary for  bone  structure  and  red  blood 
corpuscles — together  with  phosphates  for 
the  brain. 

As  a  breakfast  or  lunch-time  cereal, 
Grape-Nuts  delights  the  taste  and  satisfies 
the  appetite,  while  giving  important  aid  to 
the  digestion.  There's  a  particular  charm 
to  Grape-Nuts  when  made  into  a  pudding 
for  dinner  (recipe  on  package).  Grape- 
Nuts  is  instantly  ready  to  serve,  from  the 
package. 

All  good  grocers  everywhere  sell 
Grape-Nuts,  and  every  member  of  the 
family  will  enjoy  this  splendid  cereal. 
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Five  Big  Little  Wonder  Books 

At  a  Bargain  Price 


Better  Say 

Give-  thecorrect  pronun- 
ciation of  frequently  mis- 
pronounced words  and  cor- 
rect- errors  in  using  words  and 
phrases.  Packed  with  impor- 
tant and  highly  interesting 
facts,  dealing  specifically  with 
such  problems  as  the  use  of 
'lay"  and  "lie";  "can"  and 
"may";  "shall"  and  "will"; 
"wh  »"  and  "whom";  "went" 
and  "gone";  "you"  and  "I"; 
'•their"  and  ""they";  "stop" 
and  "stay";  "raise"  and 
'•rise"-;  "of"  and  "off";  "love" 
and  "like";  "bad"  and 
"badly,"  and  a  host  of  others. 

Who?  When? 

Where?    What? 

20,000  facts  on  makers  of 
History,  Art,  Literature, 
Science  and  Religion.  Gives 
you  dates  of  birth  and  death 
(wherever  authentic  informa- 
tion is  available)  of  Ancient, 
Medieval,  and  Modern  Celeb- 
rities, together  with  the  nation- 
ality, dignity,  calling,  profession 
or  occupation,  and  the  principal 
achievement  of  each  person; 
dates  of  Battles;  names  from 
Mythology;  names  of  Charac- 
ters in  Famous  Writings.  Pro- 
vides you  with  the  correct 
spelling,  pronunciation,  and 
syllabication  of  names  and  other 
bits  of  valuable  information. 


Mend  Your 
Speech 

1,000  hints  on  the  correct 
1 1  sage  of  many  words  and 
idioms  most  commonly  mis- 
led. Brimful  of  helpful 
facts. 


Faulty  Diction 

Clearly  explains  puz- 
zling word  usages,  and 
gives  concisely,  so  you 
can  easily  apply  them, 
the  reasons  for  their  cor- 
rect use.  Corrects  faulty 
pronunciation  of  words, 
gives  their  accurate  syl- 
labication, and  provides 

a  generous  quantity  of  illustra- 
tions in  sentences  of  correct 
and  incorrect  forms.  Invalu- 
able information  on  the  use  of 
correct  English. 


Foreign  Phrases 
In  Daily  Use 

A  reliable  guide  to 
popular  and  classic  terms 
in  French,  Italian,  Latin, 
Spanish,  Greek,  and  Ger- 
man, with  explanations 
of  their  meanings  in 
English.     Defines  the 

puzzling  foreign  phrases  you 
find  in  current  books  and  peri- 
odicals, as  well  as  the  mottoes 
of  various  countries,  famous 
people,  and  states.  Indis- 
pensable! 


Each  Book  is  :i]  2  inches  wide  and  614  inches  long 


These  books  give  you  the 
right  and  wrong  usages  of 
words  and  phrases  in  common 
use.  No  need  to  struggle 
through  pages  of  grammatical 
rules.  These  five  big  little 
books  give  you  the  facts  briefly, 
concisely,  and  to  the  point, 
with  all  the  authority  of 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  NEW 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 
behind  them.  They  aie  gold- 
mines of  information! 


You  Save 
Nearly  25% 

These  five  big  little  wonder  books, 
strongly  bound  in  cloth,  and  printed  in 
clear  type  on  durable  paper,  arc  yours 
tor  ;i  limited  time  for  only  $1.39  instead 
of  sl.h:>  postpaid,  the  regular  price — a 
saving  of  nearly  c25%. 

MONEY -SAVING    ORDER    COUPON 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY         Dig-  i2"2'"2'- 
354-300  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ad  me  the  five  lit < l<-  wonder  hooks     regular  price 

l.   I  will  pay  tin   postman  S1.39wben  be  delivers 

the  hooks  to  me,  which  is  to  be  payment  In  full.   If  I 

am  dissatisfied  I  will  send  them  hark  to  you  within  ten 

days,  and  you  arc  to  refund  all  the  money  I  have  paid. 


People  Say: 

"Worth  $10  to  me— if  I  couldn't 
get  another  set.-' 

"They'll  help  me  get  a  raise  in 
pay!" 

"Send  me  lour  sets.  I  want  them 
for  tlie  use  of  my  office  assis- 
tants." 

"Just  win  I  my  high-school  chil- 
dren need !" 

"The  handiest  little  books  I  have 
found  for  the  use  of  busy  men 
who  take  an  honesl  pride  in  mak- 
ing their  written  words  command 
attention  and  response." 


Send  No  Money 
In  Advance 

Just  (ill  in  and  return  the  Money-Sav- 
ing Order  Coupon.  We  will  send  tin- 
books  to  you  by  mail,  you  pay  the  post- 
man only  $1..'!!)  and  the  books  are  yours. 
No  extras — no  collection  fees.  You  pay 
$1.39  and  that  is  all!  If  they  don't  sat- 
isfy, return  them  at  our  expense,  and  we 
will  refund  your   money   instantly. 


Name 


Btrei  i  Add 
City 


State , 


Watch  Your  English 

Avoid  embarrassment  and  humiliation.  Know  you  are  speaking 
and  writing  correct  English.  Shakespeare  said,  "Mend  your  speech 
lest  it  may  mar  your  fortune."  Your  personal  and  business  affairs 
suffer  from  even  occasional  errors.  Refresh  your  mind  with  correct 
English  tonus.     You  can  do  so  easily  by  using  these  books. 

In  the  home,  the  office,  the  stud} — for  all  who  write  or  speak — ■ 
they  are  of  highest  permanent  value. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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NOTABLE  BOOKS  OF  THE   SEASON 
Continued 


and  Anthony  Trollope.  And  what  makes 
the  book  doubly  attractive  is  the  real 
spirit  of  the  chase,  riding  to  hounds,  and 
traveling  in  the  coach,  depicted  in  line  and 
color  by  G.  D.  Armour.  Rarely  has  a 
sporting  book  such  a  wealth  of  hunting 
action  about  it.  I  wonder  what  the  com- 
piler thinks  of  Masefield's  "Reynard  the 
Fox" — one  of  the  biggest  narratives  of  the 
chase  I  know!  Here  is  a  book  for  the  center 
table,  for  all  sorts  of  readers. 

GAY,  JOHN.  THE  BEGGARS  OPERA.  Garden 
City.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.  $4.00, 
$10.00. 

This  is  a  beautiful  edition  of  a  piece 
made  famous  in  1728,  and  made  doubly 
famous  to  modern  audiences  by  its  dis- 
tinctive revival  in  London  and  New  York. 
The  book  is  very  handsomely  printed  and 
bound  in  yellow  boards,  backed  by  black 
cloth.  Green  and  maroon  stickers  carry 
the  title  on  the  side  and  back.  The  color 
plates  are  the  costume  designs,  in  flat 
tones,  for  the  different  characters,  done 
by  Claud  Lovat  Fraser,  whose  memory  is 
beautifully  appreciated  by  John  Drink- 
water  in  a  prefatory  note,  where  is  written, 
"alike  in  his  theater  design  and  his  tender 
landscape,  beauty  of  spirit  flowed  in 
everything  he  did  into  beauty  of  execu- 
tion." Mr.  Fraser  himself  prepared  an 
explanatory  word  for  this  edition,  detailing 
the  difficulties  besetting  the  path  of  a 
scenic  artist  desirous  of  reproducing,  be- 
fore a  modern,  sophisticated  audience  the 
atmosphere  of  an  early  eighteenth  century 
play.  As  to  the  costuming  of  such  a  piece, 
let  us  use  our  imaginations  over  these 
words  from  a  designer,  to  whom  much  of 
the  charm  of  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  revival 
was  due.  "I  have  kept  faithfully  to  the 
outlines  of  the  age,  the  close-fitting  bodice, 
the  flat  hoops,  the  square-toed  shoes, 
but  I  have  taken  considerable  liberties  in 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  shorn  them 
of  ribbons  and  laces  and — for  the  sake  of 
dramatic  simplicity,  be  it  remembered — 
I  have  eliminated  yards  of  trimming." 
A  good  book  for  all  lovers  of  the  drama 
and  the  theater. 

HALLOWAY,  EMORY  (Edited  by).  THE  UN- 
COLLECTED POETRY  AND  PROSE  OF  WALT 
WHITMAN.  2  vols.  Garden  City:  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company.     $7.50. 

Whitman  students  will  bless  the  de- 
voted labors  of  Mr.  Halloway,  who  has 
collected,  from  many  sources — newspaper 
files  and  note-books  —  a  variegated  col- 
lection of  hitherto  unused  material  from 
the  pen  of  Walt  Whitman.  You  get  here 
a  jumble  of  book  reviews,  of  matter  of 
local  interest  pertaining  to  Brooklyn  and 
Xev  York,  of  music  and  the  theater — all 
forming  the  subject  of  essays.  The  life 
of  Whitman's  time  is  all  the  better  under- 
stood by  the  perusal  of  these  isolated  bits, 
some  of  them  signed  with  the  unfamiliar 
superscription,  "  Walter  Whitman."  What 
has  been  the  purpose  of  the  editor?  "To 
collect  all  of  Whitman's  magazine  publica- 
tions not  found  in  his  'Complete  Prose' 
and  to  select  from  his  countless  newspaper 
stories,  book  reviews,  editorials,  criticisms 
of  art,  music,  drama,  etc.,  such  as  have 
particular  biographical  or  literary  value, 
with  such  others  as  may  be  needed  fairly 
to  indicate  his  thought  and  stjie  of  compo- 
sition in  each  stage  of  his  pre-poetic 
career."  This  statement  in  itself  suffi- 
ciently describes  the  enormous  source- 
character  of  the  two  volumes  here  offered 
in  an  attractive  library  edition. 


COLVIN,  SIDNEY.  MEMORIES  AND  NOTES  OF 
PERSONS    AND    PLACES.     1852-1912.        Not 

York:     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     S3..30. 

The  dedicatory  letter,  which  preta  ■  •>  - 
this  volume,  shows  that  the  biographer  of 
Keats  has  set  himself  the  task  of  writing 
his  impressions  of  persons  and  places  that 
have  filled  his  life.  But  the  fund  of 
reminiscences  with  which  such  a  rich  life 
as  Colvin's  must  be  filled  is  here  partly 
put  in  the  background  by  his  critical  bent. 
which  is  given  to  estimating  the  worth  of 
such  men  as  Ruskin,  Burne-Jones,  Rosetti. 
Browning,  Stevenson,  Meredith,  and  others  I 
whose  paths  crossed  his.  This  tendency 
on  his  part  makes  it  sometimes  difficult  to 
disentangle  what  Professor  Colvin  has 
seen  for  himself,  from  what  he  has  gleaned 
of  his  reading  from  others.  None  the  less, 
this  volume  is  fascinating — not  light  in 
treatment,  but  solid  in  matter  for  the 
serious  reader. 


THE  PHYSICALLY  UNFIT 

|"X  THE  army  I  was  made  responsible 
-*-  for  the  proper  nourishment  of  troops," 
writes  a  reserve  officer.  "I  was  harassed  by 
the  thought  that,  if  I  could  have  started 
with  those  boys  in  their  infancy,  I  might 
have  made  well-nourished  soldiers  of  them. 
Their  bad  teeth,  deficient  feet  and  sub- 
normal brains  might  have  been  prevented. 
I  began  twenty-five  years  too  late  to  do 
them  any  good.  Some  say  we  will  not  have 
another  war.  But,  I  say,  in  order  to  raise 
another  army,  Uncle  Sam  should  begin 
twenty-five  years  before  war  is  declared," 
comments  The  American  Journal  of  Chemi- 
cal Medicine  (Chicago) : 

This  excerpt  relates  to  what  has  been  a 
sore  point  with  all  medical  men  having  to 
do  with  the  examinations  of  men  for  the 
selective  draft  service.  An  undue  number 
of  young  men,  in  the  proper  age  periods  to 
serve  their  country  in  war  time,  was  found 
deficient  physically.  The  fact  that  similar 
and  even  worse  conditions  existed  in 
European  countries  does  not  entitle  us  to 
lay  the  flattering  unci  ion  to  our  souls  that, 
after  all,  we  are  a  superior  nation.  If  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
proudly  feel,  even  tho  they  do  not  always 
express  it  in  so  many  words,  that  they  are 
the  most  intelligent,  the  most  progressive. 
the  most  advanced  nation  on  earth,  the 
physical  findings  in  reoenl  years  were 
sufficient  to  dampen  our  nationalistic 
feeling  of  self-complacency  in  this  respect. 
Newspaper  writers  ami  novelists  delight  in 
describing  the  "typical  American  young 
mannood,"  and  selecl  a-  their  subjects 
in  aginary  young  men  as  they  are  drawn  by 
Gibson  and  others,  but  as  they  are  found  in 
actual  life  so  infrequently  as  to  be  almost 
typical.  And  yet.  with  a  sensible,  deliberate 
utilization  and  husbanding  of  our  national 
resource.-,  with  a  proper  application  of  the 
lessons  learned  in  recent  years,  it  would  be 
easy  to  correct  existing  evils  and  to  bring  it 
about  that  the  youth  of  the  American 
nation  actually  would  become  the  flower 
of  the  young  people  all  over  the  world. 
This  can  not  be  done  by  talking.  It  requires 
years  of  persistent  effort.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  further,  that  the  problem  is  not 
merely  one  of  physical  training  and 
proper  feeding,  but  it  is  exceedingly 
complex,  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  all  classes  being  intimately  concerned 
in  it." 


CRJLJ I S  E 


..  "tires  vinter 
To  the  Wonoerlands 


elow     j 
thelEquator 


Third  Annual  Tour 

OF  THE 

American  Express 

Travel  Department 

TO 

South  America 

visiting 

Cuba — Panama 

Peru— Chili 

Across  the  Andes 

Argentine— Uruguay 

Brazil 

Sails  from  New  York 

FEBRUARY  11th 
64  Days 

Sailing,  S.  S.  EBRO  (Pacific  Line) 

Returning,  S.  S.  AMERICAN 
LEGION  (Munson  Line) 


Both  boats  of  the  latest  and  most  approved 
type  for  cruising  in  Southern  waters.  Every 
luxury  for  personal  comfort  and  conve- 
nience. Excellent  orchestra,  concerts,  dances. 
Frequent  stops  afford  ampletimefor delight- 
ful shore  excursions.  Experienced  tour  man- 
agers, speaking  the  several  languages,  fam- 
iliar with  every  detail.  Unstinted  praise  of 
all  who  sailed  on  our  two  previous  cruises 
assures  the  success,  delights  and  pleasure! 
of  the  present  tour. 


Reservations  rapidly  filling 

WRITE  FOR   BOOKLET  AT  ONCE 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVEL  DEPT. 

65  Broadway,  New  York 
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WHICH 


The  Choice 
Lies  With  You! 

Are  you  going  to  grimly  "live  through"  years  of  unhappiness  and  anxiety  in  bringing  up 
your  children?     Are  you  going  to  handicap  the  kiddies  themselves? 

Or  will  you,  as  thousands  of  other  parents  have  done,  adopt  and  use  the  gentle,  progres- 
sive, easily  followed,  tried,  and  proved  methods  of  child  training  so  clearly  and  interestingly 
set  forth  in  these  five  splendid  volumes  on  Character  Training,  Home  Education,  and  Sex 
Instruction  by  Dr.  William  Byron  Forbush  ? 

With  crystal  clearness,  these  remarkable  books  show  you  how  to  develop  new  worlds  of 
delightful  possibilities  in  your  children.  How  to  make  them  happier.  How  to  discipline 
them.  How  to  develop  their  minds.  How  to  intensify  their  ambitions.  How  to  assure 
their  success.  How  to  make  them  cleanly  and  clearly  understand  the  facts  of  sex.  They 
open  up  for  you  new  and  easy-to-travel  pathways  along  which  you  can  unerringly  guide 
your  children  to  a  better,  broader,  and  brighter  young-manhood  and  young-womanhood. 

From  Cradle  to  Youth— 

these  five  volumes  will  soke  your  parenthood  problems.  They  will  reveal  to  you 
the  precious  truths  of  childhood.  They  will  enable  you  to  make  of  your  children 
what  you  will — to  mold  their  characters  and  minds  that  they  may  realize  for  you 
and  for  their  own  life-long  benefit,  the  ambitions  you  have  for  them.     From  the  tiny  tots 

in  the  cradle  to  the  budding  man  or  woman,  these 
books  will  be  your  most  dependable  strongholds  of 
information  for  their  guidance. 


What     Some  Critics  Say 

"Every  detail  of  child  training  is  con- 
sidered in  the  volumes.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  sections  of  all  is  that  where 
questions  of  anxious  mothers  are  answered." 
— Courant,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"No  detail  of  the  proper  handling  of 
growing  boys  and  girls  has  been  omitted, 
and  the  volumes  are  designed  to  cover  every 
pha-e  of  child-development." — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 

"Very  stimulating  and  suggestive  are 
these  volumes.  With  this  fund  of  informa- 
tion accessible  in  pleasantly  readable  style. 
there  is  no  excuse  for  a  badly  trained  parent 
or  an  unsympathetic  home." — Post,  Boston, 
Mass. 

You  Will  Get— 

five  splendid  volumes  containing  solu- 
tions to  the  countless  daily  problems  that 
mothers  and  fathers  encounter  in  caring  for 
their  children  from  the  cradle  to  maturity. 
Two  volumes  cover  "The  Character  Train- 
ing of  Children,"  two  "The  Home  Educa- 
tion of  Children,"  while  the  fifth  is  devoted  to 
"The  Sex  Instruction  of  Children."  The  life- 
work  of  the  author.  Dr.  Forbush,  has  been 
among  boys  and  girls  and  he  writes  from 
many  years  of  intimate  experience  and  most 
sympathetic  understanding. 

Successful  Methods— 
Not  Theories 

The  methods  described  in  detail  in  these 
remarkable  books  have  been  successfully 
used  in  thousands  of  instances.  They  are 
not  untried  theories.  They  are  not  the 
ideas  of  any  single  individual.  They  are 
the     result     of     the     experiences     of     many 

parents .ifted   and   perfected  by  specialists 

over  a  long  period  of  years. 


They  Make  Homes  Happier 

Who  has  not  seen  households  continuously  upset  over  children? 
The  mother  nervous,  tired,  and  worried — the  father  anxiously  con- 
cerned over  the  present  and  future  of  mother  and  children,  forever 
"on  edge"  and  perhaps  even  gruff — and  the  little  ones  themselves 
fretful,  restless,  and  disagreeable.  In  the  prevention  of  such  con- 
ditions as  these — in  the  certain  establishment  of  happiness  and 
harmony  in  the  home — these  volumes  are  creating  as  remarkably 
beneficial  results  for  parents  as  they  are  for  the  children  themselves. 

Your  Children  are  Well-Trained  Now,  BUT— 

are  you  sure  that  you  will  be  master  of  every  situation  during  the 
years  to  come?  Where  will  you  turn  for  information  that  will 
enable  you  to  anticipate  the  appearance  of  unlikable  traits,  habits, 
and  tendencies  in  your  children  and  apply  the  proverbial  "ounce 
of  prevention"  that  is  worth  the  "  pound  of  cure/" 

In  these  five  volumes,  so  indispensable  to  every  conscientious 
parent,  you  will  find  a  veritable  gold  mine  of  methods  for  ef- 
fectively dealing  with  all  the  multiform  problems  of  child  training — 
facts  that  will  enable  you  and  your  children'to  enjoy  to  the  utmost 
a  happier,  brighter,  more  companionable  life  and  a  cheerier,  more 
harmonious  home — rules  of  action  that  will  enable  you  to  prove 
that,  as  parents,  you  do  not  have  to  "live  through"  years  of 
harassment  and  unhappiness  in  bringing  up  children,  but  on  the 
contrary  that  you  can  make  these  years  as  enjoyable  as  you  choose. 


THESE  BOOKS 


— there  are  five  In  the  set — measure  7'.x 
5x1  U  inches  and  contain  about  280  pages  per 
volume.  Illustrated  by  40  graphic  full-page  half-tone  plates  and 
several  smaller  drawings  and  photographs.  The  type  is  large  and 
clear.  Handsomely  bound  In  green  cloth,  with  gold  lettering. 
Complete  cross-reference  index  to  each  volume.  TOO  VALU- 
ABLE FOR   ANY    EARNEST   PARENT   TO   BE    WITHOUT. 


Sent  On  Approval  for  Only  $-| 

You    take    no    ri   k.       You    assume    no    obligation.       It    costs    you 
nothing,    if     you    do    not  wish    to  keep   them.      Send    tin-  coupon!       ^™ 

r- — I 

|  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  1..  I).  12-24-21      | 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

I  Gentlemen:     Send  me.  prepaid.  Dr.  Forbush's  five  volumes  on   ■ 

f  baracter    Training.    Home   Education,    and    Sex    Instruction    of  | 
I   Children.     I    enclose   $1.00.     If    the    books   are   not  satisfactory,  I   . 
will    r.turn    them    at   your   expense    within    I'M    d.iys,    and    you    are   | 
I  fund    my  dollar.      If   I  keep  the   Look,.    I    will   send   you  $1.00  . 

a  month  for  nine  months,  until  the  lull  price  oi  (10.00  ha    been  paid.   I 

I 

I         Be I 

I    Address.  Q 

I  I 

I—  _  —  ——.__.  —  _ -J 


Hundreds  of  Questions  Like 
These  Are  Answered 

How  Should  a  Nervous  Child  Be  Treated? 
How  Can  Speech  Defects  Be  Cured'  Wh.it 
Shall  I  Do  When  My  Child  Is  Obstinate? 
How  Shall  I  Treat  a  Spoiled  Child'  How 
to  Overcome  Fear  of  the  Dark  in  B  Child? 
What  Amusements  Shall  My  Child  Have? 
How  to  Substitute  Home  for  the  Street 
1  i, in.  r'  How  Shall  I  Make  the  Most 
..1  Meal-time?  Mow  May  I  Improve  the 
Evening  at  Home?  What  Makes  a  Hoy  .1 
Leader"  How  Can  I  Help  Baby  Exercl  e? 
wii.i    Stories    Shall    I    Tell    Baby?     What 

Picture*  Will  Help  Baby'l  Mind  Crow? 
Whal  Tasks  Sh.UI  I  Give  My  Baby?  What 
Game*    shall    I    Teach    My    Child?     What 

Can  I  Do  to  Help  a  Backward  Child? 
Ilow  Can  I  Train  the  Memory  ol  My 
I  hlld?  When  Shall  I  Allow  My  Son  to 
Leave  School?  What  Life-work  Is  My 
Hoy  Best  Suited  For?  How  Shall  I  Tell 
I  ruths  to  My  Children? 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

December  7. — -King  George  signs  a  procla- 
mation summoning  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  meet  December  14  in  special 
session  to  ratify  the  Irish  settlement. 

Messages  of  congratulation  have  been  sent 
by  Pope  Benedict  to  King  George  and 
Eamon  De  Valera  for  the  part  they 
played  in  the  Anglo- Irish  agreement, 
according  to  a  dispatch  from  Rome. 

The  administration  of  President  Carlos 
Herrera,  of  Guatemala,  was  overthrown 
at  midnight  Monday,  the  President 
surrendering  his  powers  to  a  provisional 
government  headed  by  General  Jose 
Maria  Lima,  according  to  a  dispatch 
from  Guatemala  City. 

December  8. — Eamon  De  Valera  issues  a 
statement  saying  that  he  can  not  recom- 
mend the  Anglo-Irish  settlement  to  the 
Dail  Eirann  or  to  the  country,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  agreement  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  nation  as  exprest  at  elections 
during  the  last  three  jTears. 

December  9. — Three  released  Sinn  Fein 
prisoners  are  injured  by  the  explosion  of 
a  bomb  thrown  into  a  train  leaving 
Ballykinlar  camp  at  Thurles. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  invites  Premier 
Briand  to  a  consultation  over  a  proposed 
revision  of  the  German  war  debt. 

December  10. — Germany  has  failed  to  pav 
190,000,000  gold  marks,  due  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  December  under  the 
schedule  of  payments  calling  for  26  per 
cent,  of  her  exports  and  certain  portions 
of  her  customs  duties,  it  is  announced. 
The  German  government  informs  the 
Reparations  Commission  that  the  de- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  mark  makes 
it  impossible  for  conversion  into  gold 
marks  of  the  fund  of  paper  marks  accu- 
mulated to  meet  these  payments. 

December  11. — According  to  a  dispatch 
from  Berlin,  the  Russian  State  bank  has 
announced  the  following  rates  of  ex- 
change: the  pound  sterling,  450,000 
rubles;  the  dollar  110,000  rubles;  the 
German  mark,  500  rubles. 

December  12. — Sir  James  Craig,  Premier  of 
Ulster,  urges  Ulster  to  stay  out  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  on  the  ground  that  the 
province  was  not  invited  to  sign  the 
Anglo-Irish  treaty,  and  that  it  has 
pledged  itself  to  remain  a  part  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  natives  of  Allahabad,  British  India, 
boycott  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  desert- 
ing the  streets  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  that  city. 

December  13. — The  Cuban  Congress  passes 

a  resolution  requesting  the  I'nitetl 
States  to  withdraw  American  troops 
stationed  in  Cuba. 


DOMESTIC 

December  7. — Nine  persons  are  shot  and  a 
score  are  otherwise  injured  in  rioting 
in  tho  Chicago  Union  Stockyards. 

Neutrality  for  China  in  the  event  of  war 
is  guaranteed  in  an  agreement  readied 
by  eight  powers  represented  in  the 
Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern 
questions. 

Representative  Julius  Kahn,  of  California, 
introduces  a  resolution  request  ing  t  he 
American  delegates  to  the  Arms  Con-j 
ferenco  to  initiate  an  international  con- 
ference for  the  suppression  of  the 
opium  frame. 

December  8. — The  Chinese   delegates   to 

the  Arms  Conference  warn  the  Japanese 


delegates  that  if  the  direct  negotiations 
over  the  Shantung  controversy  are  not 
expedited  with  a  -new  to  the  immediate 
and  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
province  they  will  withdraw*  and  place 
the  responsibility  for  settlement  on  the 
full  Conference. 

.Attorney-General  Daugherty  announces 
in  his  first  aunual  report  that  the  move- 
ment launched  by  the  Third  Interna- 
tionale at  Moscow  to  gain  control  of 
the  trade  and  industrial  unions  through- 
out the  world  is  meeting  with  marked 
success  insofar  as  it  relates  to  syndicalist 
unions  in  the  United  States. 

December  9. — Representatives  of  more 
than  fifty  railroads  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River 
announce  a  wage  reduction  of  from  ten 
to  thirty  per  cent,  or  more  to  become 
effective  by  Christmas.  More  than 
750,000  employees  will  be  affected. 

December  10. — The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee approves  the  bill  funding  the 
$11,000,000,000  debt  owed  to  the  United 
States  by  foreign  governments  into 
obligations  maturing  not  later  than 
June  15,  1947. 

The  House  passes  a  bill  to  increase  the 
number  of  Federal  judges  by  twenty-two. 

A  delegation  from  Porto  Rico  headed  by 
President  Barcelo,  of  the  Porto  Rican 
Senate,  and  Judge  Felix  Cordova- 
Da-rila,  resident  Commissioner,  urges 
President  Harding  to  remove  Governor 
E.  Mont  Reily  from  the  Governorship 
of  Porto  Rico. 

December  11. — The  General  Committee 
on  the  Limitation  of  Armament — a 
citizens'  body  headed  by  Samuel 
Gompers  and  Oscar  S.  Straus — suggests 
to  the  Arms  Conference  an  international 
economic  conference  to  be  held  at  the 
imitation  of  the  United  States. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  President 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  says 
that  the  worst  of  the  economic  slump 
is  over  and  that  gradual  improvement 
may  now  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  American  birth  rate  advanced  1.4 
per  cent,  in  1920  as  compared  with  1919, 
announces  the  Census  Bureau.  The 
birth  rate  was  23.7  per  1000  population 
last  year  and  22.3  in  1919. 

December  12. — Employees  of  the  local 
plants  of  the  "Big  Five"  meat  packers 
in  Xew  York  walk  out  in  connection 
with  the  Western  meat-workers'  strike. 

Ten  persons  are  killed  and  a  number  of 
others  injured,  and  heavy  property 
damage  is  done  as  a  result  of  railroad 
accidents  and  landslides  caused  by 
floods  in  western  Washington. 

Japan  grants  the  United  States  cable  and 
radio  rights  on  the  Island  of  Yap,  and 
agrees  not  to  fortify  the  Marshall  or 
Caroline  Islands,  nor  to  establish  any 
military  or  naval  bases  on  those  islands. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Secretaries 
Weeks.  Denby,  and  Hoover,  Chairman 
Win  slow,  of  the  House  Commerce 
Committee,  introduces  a  bill  authorizing 
the  purchase  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  for 
$11,500,000. 

December  13.— A  treaty  pledging  them  to 
respect  each  other's  insular  possessions 
and  dominions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
to  have  recourse  to  mediation  in  ease 
of  disputes  concerning  those  possession- 
and  to  take  concerted  action  in  the 
event  of  aggression  against  their  rights 
in  the  Pacific  by  anv  other  power  is 
signed  by  the  delegates  of  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain.  Japan  and  France. 

It  is  announced  in  the  Navy  Department 
that  orders  have  been  issued  to  reduce 
the  personnel  of  the  Navy  by  about 
5,000  men  because  of  shortage  in 
appropriation  for  the  pav  of  enli-t.d 
men. 
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A  new  and  smaller 

£/ecfcfcJ%b/st 
Put  your  burdens  on  it— and  save 


LiftAbout  used  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  New  York  City 


"YOU  can  move  your  loads  quicker,  more  syste- 
■*■  matically,  and  in  a  highly  economical  manner  with 
this  small,  but  powerful  electric  hoist,  the  Shepard 
Electric  LiftAbout.  It  is  a  profitable  means  for 
safely  lifting,  carrying  and  putting  down  loads  of 
every  type  and  proportion,  and  finds  use  in  stores, 
factories,  warehouses,  stockrooms,  hotels,  ice  plants,' 
slaughter  houses,  in  apartment  buildings  for  lifting 
ashes,  on  farms,  even  in  hospitals,  in  fact,  everywhere. 

Surprisingly  low  in  cost  and 
economical  to  run 

Low  in  cost  and  economical  to  run,  a  LiftAbout  and 
its  advantages  are  made  available  to  everybody.  It 
pays  dividends  in  time  and  money  from  the  very  first 
day  of  its  installation,  and  turns  into  profit  and  gain 
the  losses  that  exist  where  load-moving  is  done  man- 
ually or  by  other  wasteful  methods. 

Easily  and  quickly  installed 

A  LiftAbout  is  easily  and  quickly  installed  to  operate 
on  overhead  track  secured  to  the  ceiling ,  or  on  the 
side  of  a  building  to  serve  a  stairway  or  sidewalk 
hatch.  It  takes  up  no  valuable  floor  space,  is  out 
of  the  way,  but  always  instantly  available  for 
service.  Look  into  your  load-moving — investigate  the 
LiftAbout,  and  learn  how  it  will  PAY  you. 


Distributors  Being  Selected  ^ 


'ill  Supply 
and  Hardware 
Dealers;  Electrical  -  Contractor  Dealers;  Central 
Stations:  and  Jobbers  of  Equipment  and  Machin- 
ery are  being  selected  to  distribute  the  LiftAbout. 
Write  for  details  of  our  dealer's  proposition. 


"Shepa'd"  also  builds  Electric  Cranes  and  Hoists  in  capacities  of  I  to  30  tons. 

SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE  &  HOIST  CO. 

412  Schuyler  Avenue      -      -       Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Branches  in  principal  cities 
Member  Electric  Hoist  Manufacturers'  Assn. 


Send  for — 

this  circular  showing  the 

LiftAbout  in  many  and 

varied  applications. 
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What's 

Coming 

1922 


Will  we  see  a  real  bull  market? 

How  about  money  rates? 

What  will  happen   to   bond 
prices? 

Babsons  Reports 


y 


Special  Barometer  Letter  —  off  the 
press  January  first  —  gives  you  the 
plain,  unbiased  facts  on  the  present 
situation,  and  forecasts  coming  con- 
ditions with  remarkable  accuracy. 
It  contains  information  of  vital  im- 
portance to  every  investor. 

REPORT  ON  REQUEST 

This  Barometer  Letter  and  booklet,  "Qetting 
theMostfrom  Your  Money" — are  available  for 
distribution  to  interested  investors,  gratis. 
Tear  out  the  Memo  — now —  and  hand  it  to 
your  secretary  when  you  dictate  the 
morning's  mail. 

Merely  ask  for  Bulletin  No.   A24 

Roger  W.  Babson.  Statistical  Organization 

Wellesley  Hills,  82,  Mass. 

(Suburb  of  Boston) 

The  Largest  Organization  of  Its  Character 
in  the  World 


<\ 


■■■^■^nh  CUT  OFF  T-JFRF 
Uiuinnmtuiiiiunimmi  ww  *  w  *  t"SJ*-**  iiiimmiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiji 

Memo  sSSi? 

1  Write  Roger  W.  Babson,  founder  of  the  Babson    = 

|  Statistical    Organization,    Wellesley    Hills.    82,    1 

E  Mass.,  as  follows:   Please 

E  send  me  Bulletin   A  24 

E  and  booklet,  "Qetting  the 

|  Most  from    Your  Money" 

E  —  gratis. 
ilHIIIIIIIIllllHllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUllhlllllllllllllllllllllllllll     iiiimilllllT 


Money  grows  when  invested 
in  and  around  Lakeland.  Citrus 
groves,  general  farming  and  live  stock 
raising  all  highly  profitable.  Health  con- 
ditions splendid;  climate  agreeable  the  year 
round;  best  road  system  in  Florida;  excellent 
schools,  churches  of  all  faiths  For  descriptive 
lit.  rature  and  desired  information  write 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Drawer  ^^^T\  I 
105,  Lakeland,  Florida.  _^^T1  ■  1  kj 


Cuticura  Soap 

■  AND  OINTMENT  — 

Clear  the  Skin 

Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere.  Foi<samples 
address:  Cntlcnra  Laboratories, Dept.  7,  Maiden, Mmi. 


L  Have  Health 


Here9 9  Easy,  Quick  Way 

Most  illness  is  caused  by  constipation. 
Johnson's  Fresh  Table  ttranglvea  almost  instan- 
taneous relief  to  most  distressing  cases.  A  blflr 
fresh  bate  sent  postpaid  to  your  table  for  $1.00. 
Made  from  choicest  wheat,  every  kernel  washed 
and  scientifically  milled.  Use  in  baking  or  as  «, 
cereal.  Good  for  children  and  RTown-ups.  Enjoy 
.  perfect  health  without  druffa  and  medicine.  Only 
Lfresh    bran  pn«^isaea  full  strength.     Get  vount 

Jdirect.      S.iti   far  ion   guaranteed.     Send   today. 

lOHNSON'SFLOUR  MILLS.  Box  lOl  J    MNwaukeo.Wis 


(JOHHSOH'S 
FRESH 
BRAHI 


FOR    m   MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


WHS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


TNIVPNTfiPC  Vi'iioch    i  ecure  patent  should 

in  V  Ll>  1  URO  „ :ulde  book  "HOW 

TO  '.l.l    VOUR  PATENT."     Send  model  or  sketch  and 
'i'   <  rlptlon  of  your  Invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
entable  Dal  lire. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  D*pl.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"UNBALANCED"  BUDGETS  AMONG  THE  ALLIES 


IN  all  the  current  discussion  of  Allied  war 
debts  and  remedies  for  foreign  exchange 
conditions  we  hear  constant  references  to 
the  necessity  for  better  balanced  national 
budgets  in  Europe.  During  the  last  two 
ou  three  weeks  there  has  been  a  decided 
upward  move  in  foreign  exchange.  One 
New  York  banker  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Times  attributes  it  chiefly  to  a  "covering" 
movement  on  the  part  of  European  specu- 
lators who  have  bought  exchange  "short." 
Another,  however,  thinks  the  movement 
too  broad  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  specu- 
lative operations,  and  says:  "It  is  a  dis- 
counting of  the  improved  financial  condi- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  world  that  we  are 
seeking  in  the  foreign  exchange  market 
to-day."  Some  light  on  the  extent  to  which 
financial  conditions  abroad  are  improving  is 
furnished  by  the  Boston  News  Bureau  in'out- 
lining  from  official  figures  the  present  state  of 
the  budgets  of  the  chief  Allied  powers. 

Great  Britain  expects  to  make  her  books 
balance  this  year,  altho  there  are  some 
British  authorities  who  fear  that  the  trade 
depression  has  cut  so  heavily  into  revenues 
as  to  wreck  once  rosy  budget  prospects. 
The  British  fiscal  year,  we  are  reminded, 
runs  from  April  1  to  March  31.  "The 
1921-22  budget  carries  estimated  receipts 
of  £1,216,650,000,  and  expenditures  of 
£1,039,728,000,  with  an  apparent  surplus 
of  £176,922,000.  However,  owing  to  lia- 
bilities that  could  not  be  definitely  calcu- 
lated, officials  estimated  final  surplus  at  not 
over  £80,000,000."  At  the  present  rate  of 
exchange  the  British  pound  is  worth  a  little 
better  than  $4.00.  Great  Britain's  improv- 
ing financial  position — which  is  reflected 
in  the  rise  of  sterling — can  be  shown  by  the 
fact  that  whereas  her  actual  deficit  in  1919 
was  £1,690,000,000  and  was  £326,000,000 
in  1920,  there  was  a  surplus  of  £230,000,000 
for  the  year  that  ended  last  April,  and  a 
substantial  surplus   is   again   expected. 

But  in  France,  according  to  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
there  will  be  a  heavy  shortage  for  both  this 
year  and  next.  The  French  fiscal  year, 
by  the  way,  corresponds  with  the  calen- 
dar year.  It  is  feared  that  the  estimated 
receipts  for  the  present  year  will  fall 
short  of  official  estimates  by  a  billion 
francs.  The  franc  is  now  worth  a  little 
over  eight  cents.  French  a I'l er-war  financ- 
ing is  briefly  outlined  by  the  Boston  News 

Bureau  as  follows: 

Expenses  Receipts  Detail 

Calendar            millions  of  millions  of  covered 

year:                     francs  francs  bu  loans 

*1922 32,000  22,000  10,000 

L92] 42,321  23,000  19,321 

1920...              47,932  19,287  28,648 

1919 49. 02!)  L1.098  37,931 

191  s 54,537  6,987  47,550 

•Estimated. 

In  the  above  figures  subsequent  to  1919 


expenditures   recoverable    on   reparations 
from  Germany  are  included  as  follows: 

"Recoverable"  expenditures  in — 

1922  (estimated) 7,158,000,000  francs 

1921 15,913,000,000       " 

1920 20,751,000,000       " 

Tho  France  is  still  borrowing  heavily 
to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  post-war 
period,  a  writer  on  the  financial  page  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  calls  attention  to 
the  growing  confidence  in  French  finances, 
shown  by  the  recent  rise  of  the  franc  in 
the  world's  money  market,  a  rise  from 
7.31  cents  on  Dec.  1,  to  8.16  cents  on 
Dec.  14.      And,  he  reminds  us, 

This  is  the  France  which  has  already 
corrected  its  trade  balance,  which  has 
reduced  its  note  circulation  by  three  billion 
francs  during  the  past  year,  whose  Govern- 
ment has  repaid  to  the  Bank  1.7  billion 
francs  of  the  extraordinary  war  advances, 
and  whose  income  from  taxation  is  im- ■ 
proving. 

It  is  a  France,  furthermore,  which  has 
seen  the  worst  of  the  world  depression 
and  whose  people  are  noted  for  their 
thrift  and  recuperative  power. 

For  Italy,  whose  fiscal  year  ends  June  30, 
official  statistics  are  said  by  the  Boston 
News  Bureau  to  be  encouraging,  as  summer 
months  show  a  decided  increase  of  revenue 
over  the  same  months  of  1920.  The  actual 
deficit  for  1920-21  was  nearly  four  billions 
of  lire  less  than  had  been  expected.  The 
improvement,  says  the  Boston  NewM 
Bureau,  "is  due  to  increasing  returns  fromj 
taxation."  It  was  expected  last  fall  that 
the  deficit  for  1921-22  would  be  ten  billion 
lire,  but  it  is  at  present  figured  at  only  half 
that.  The  betterment  is  said  to  be  "then 
restdt  of  better  methods  of  financing 
grain  supply  and  the  fall  in  the  prices  of 
imported  wheat."  "Owing  to  the  peculiar 
method  of  framing  Italian  budgets  it  iff 
not  possible  to  do  other  than  estimate 
expenditures  and  receipts,"  we  read. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  lira,  with 
a  par  value  of  19.3  cents,  was  worth  4.66 
cents  in  New  York  last  week.  Budget 
figures  for  four  years  are  set  down  as 
follows: 


Year 

Ending 

June  30: 

1921-22. 

1920-21. 

1919-20. 

1918-19. 


Rev.  in  Expend,  in  Def.  in 

millions  of  millions  of  millions  of 

lire  lire  lire 

17,000  22,000  5,000 

16,132  26,432  10,300 

14,100  28,134  14,034 

21,947  33,337  11,390 


The  Boston  editor  explains  that  ono  of 
1  ho  reasons  why  tho  Italian  lira  is  worth 
less  than  five  conts,  or  60  per  cent,  of 
the  French  franc,  is  the  size  of  Italy's 
foreign   debt.    As  ho  puts  it: 

France's  foroign  debt  is  relatively  nom- 
inal. Tho  French  (lovernment  pays  in- 
terest mainly  to  her  own  people,  but  Italy 
is  under  obligation  to  make  heavy  pay- 
ments to  people  in  foreign  lands. 
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The 
Analytical  Reference  Bible 

The  Master  Key  That 
Opens  the  Scriptures 


All  the  wealth  of  Bible  treasures  is  here  classified  for 
instant  use.  It  is  a  wonderful  saver  of  time  for  busy 
students,  writers,  teachers,  and  preachers;  a  comfort, 
a  joy,  a  source  of  strength  to  every  thoughtful  Bible 
reader.  It  supplements  all  other  books  of  reference 
and  Bible  study.  Through  the  rearrangement  and 
analysis  of  its  entire  contents,  the  Bible  is  made  its 
own  interpreter,  the  word  of  God  itself  bringing  its 
own  illumination  to  bear  upon  all  parts  of  the  Book. 


Modern  System  here  increases  the  usability  of 
the  Bible  and  greatly  multiplies  its  value.  By  its 
carefully  planned  and  thorough  analysis  of  the 
entire  contents  of  the  Bible  it  reveals  the  real 
meanings  and  spirit  of  many  otherwise  perplexing 
passages,  the  whole  Book,  or  Library  of  Books, 
is  shown  to  be  in  perfect  harmony,  and  the  vital 
relationship  of  all  its  parts  is  made  strikingly 
plain. 


It  Contains  Four  Complete  Books 
In  One  Handsome  Binding 


I.  The  Bible,  Complete  Text  of  Old  and 
New  Testaments  according  to  the  Standard 
Oxford  Edition,  1,000  pages,  with  Margi- 
nal Notes  and  Analytical  References. 

The  text  is  large  and  clear,  a  comfort  to  read  for  eyes  young  or 
old.  The  full  Marginal  Notes  of  the  Oxford  edition  are  placed  in 
the  outer  margins  of  each  page,  with  parallel  passages,  explanations, 
and  chronology. 

The  Analytical  Reference  numbers  in  the  center  columns  opposite 
each  verse  are  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  Bible  page.  Like 
sign-posts  they  arrest  the  reader's  attention  and  lead  him  directly  to 
the  heart  of  Scripture  truth  bearing  on  that  verse. 

II.  Comprehensive  Bible  Helps,  with 
over  5,500  Titles,  and  Scripture  Atlas. 

Edited  by  PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.D.,  LL.  D. 

A  concise  history  of  the  Bible;  a  condensed  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels;  all  Scripture  proper  names  with  their  meaning  and  pronun- 
ciation; instructive  and  helpful  information  on  every  subject  of  in- 
terest in  the  Bible.  In  fact,  this  section  of  "THE  ANALYTICAL 
REFERENCE  BIBLE"  is  a  valuable  Bible  Encyclopedia-Diction- 
ary and  Indexed  Atlas,  occupying  130  large,  clear  pages,  with  illus- 
trations, and  treating,  in  one  alphabetical  arrangement,  over  5,500 
subjects. 

Here  are  answers  to  the  many  puzzling  questions  which  come  up 
during  Bible  reading  and  study.  Interesting  information  is  fur- 
nished of  customs,  peoples,  and  places.  It  is  rich  in  history  and 
biography.  A  noteworthy  feature  is  its  plan  to  give  the  name  of 
every  person  anfl  place  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  when  the  same 
name  has  been  borne  by  more  than  one  person  or  place  the  dis- 
tinction is  clearly  shown.  These  "Helps"  also  indicate  the  impor- 
tant changes  made  in  the  Revised  Version. 


III.  A  Complete  Analysis  and  Topical 
Digest  of  the  Entire  Contents  of  the  Bible. 

Edited  by  ROSEWELL  D.  HITCHCOCK,  D.D.,  LL.  D. 

Revised  and   Improved 

In  this  important  and  unique  section  of  "THE  ANALYTICAL 
REFERENCE  BIBLE,"  all  the  verses  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, 31,173  verses  in  all,  are  distributed,  rearranged,  and  grouped, 
according  to  their  teaching  or  meaning,  under  4,603  headings,  di- 
vided into  242  chapters  and  27  grand  divisions  or  "  books."  The 
Analytical  Reference  numbers  printed  with  the  text  of  the  Bible 
proper  (Section  I.),  and  a  full  Subject  Index,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, following  the  Analysis,  make  it  very  easy  to  find  in  a 
moment,  not  only  the  teaching  or  meaning  of  any  verse,  but  all  the 
verses  relating  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  This  Analysis 
occupies  over  700  pages,  forming  in  itself  a  book  of  the  most  vital 
necessity  to  even-  student  or  teacher  of  the  Bible. 

IV.  Cruden's  Concordance  to  the  Bible. 

Edited  by  JOHN  EADIE,  D.D.,  LL.  D. 

Revised 

This  splendid  Concordance,  occupying  341  pages  and  containing 
over  160,000  references  in  alphabetical  order,  is  the  final  section  of 
"THE  ANALYTICAL  REFERENCE  BIBLE,"  completing  the 
most  comprehensive  and  indispensable  reference  work  and  study 
Bible  in  the  world  for  teachers,  students,  preachers,  business  men, 
and  all  lovers  of  the  Book  of  Bool, 

In  its  mechanical  make-up  "The  Analytical  Reference  Bible" 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

It  is  handsomely  printed  on  a  specially  made  Bible  paper  that 
combines  great  strength  with  thinness  and  opacity. 

The  bindings  are  substantial  and  artistic.  Only  the  best  material 
and  workmanship  are  employed,  and  in  the  opinion  of  those  most  com- 
petent to  jud^e,  "  The  Analytical  Reference  Bible  "  gives  greater  value, 
at  its  published  prices,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  publication. 


"  These  helps  are  the  result  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  study  by  some  of  the  most  capable 
specialists  in  the  Biblical  world." 

— A.  F.  FiHAn-HER,  D.D.. 
President  New  York  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society. 

"  It  will  open  the  Bible  and  the  depth  of  its 
meaning  to  large  numbers  who  have  not  yet  seen 
it  in  the  clear  light  in  which  it  is  here  revealed." 

— Bisliop  John  F.  Hirst. 

"  The  book  is  a  marvel  of  compactness,  wealth 
of  material,  and  practical  value-" 

— Bishop  John  II.  Vincent. 

"  It  is  not  only  an  unequalled  family  Bib'e  but 
an  exhaustive  Biblical  encyclopedia,  invaluable 
alike  to  the  minister  and  the  layman,  and  usable  to 
the  instruction  of  the  child  and  the  ripest  scholar." 

— Professor  Ron  r.  L.  MADISON. 


Full  Particulars 
FREE 

By  merely  rilling  in  and 
mailing  the  coupon,  you  will 
receive  a  free  descriptive  cir- 
cular which  goes  into  further 
detail  regarding  this  superb 
work,  giving  facts  that  every 
lover  of  the  Bible  will  want  to 
know.  Your  request  does  not 
obligate  you  in  any  way,  of 
course.  Just  fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon — NOW. 


FREE   INFORMATION  COUPON 

L.  D.    12-24-21. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen.'— Please  send  me  FREE,  full  particulars 
regarding  your  Analytical  Reference  Bible.  In  making 
this  request.  I  am  not  obligating  myself  in  any  way. 
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Address. 


City Slate. 
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How  Many  Words 
Do  YOU  Know? 


)  U*0[«W08D  *  UNCHWCCD 


Roosevelt  "knew 
125,000  words 


Lloyd  George  knows 
100,000  words 


Shakespeare  knew 
24,000  words 


THE  EDITOR  of  the  New  Standard  Dictionary  states  that  "the  aver- 
age well-educated  American    knows   from    60,000    to    70,000  words. 
Every  well-read  person  of  fair  ability  and  education   will   be  able   to 
understand,  as  used,  50,000  words." 

Compare  the  estimated  vocabularies  of  Roosevelt  and  Lloyd  George  with 
Shakespeare's,  which  was  the  largest  of  the  16th  century.  Milton's,  the  next 
largest,  numbered  13,000  words.  It  is  apparent  how  amazingly  the  English 
language  has  grown. 

To-day  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times — to  be  among  "the  well-read 
people  of  fair  ability"— a  man  must  know  twice  as  many  words  as  did  the  Bard 
of  Avon.  To  forge  ahead — to  be  a  "well-educated  American" — he  should 
treble  the  master  dramatist's  vocabulary. 

Learn  More  Words  and  Earn 

More  Money 


C 


AN  you  put  into  graphic  words  the 
ideas  and  plans  that  your  mind  con- 
ceives? Words  so  clear  and  convinc- 
ing that  others  can  readily  understand  jour 
thought  and  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  carry- 
ing it  out?  Words  so  vivid  and  eloquent 
that  you  are  enabled  to  put  through  big 
business  deals,  make  large  and  numerous 
sales,  close  important  contracts?  Words  so 
forceful  that  you  carry  your  hearers  or  readers 
enthusiastically  with  you — so  interesting  that 
you  hold  their  attention  and  gain  your 
object? 

Do  your  business  letters  fully  accomplish 
their  purpose?  Do  your  advertisements  carry 
conviction — produce    adequate    results  —  sell 


your  goods  or  bring  inquiries,  in  sufficient 
quantities? 

Those  stories  that  are  so  vivid  in  your  mind 
— can  you  write  them  so  that  editors  will 
accept  them?  Those  sermons,  the  thought 
of  which  uplifts  your  own  heart — can  you 
compose  them  so  that  they  will  move ,  inspire, 
comfort,  and  guide  your  congregation? 

We  think  in  words  and  images.  The  larger 
our  vocabulary,  the  more  varied  and  interesting 
our  thoughts.  Men  climb  to  eminence  in 
public  life  and  in  business  on  ladders  of  words. 
The  man  whose  speech  is  limited  and  crude 
is  limited  and  crude  in  his  ideas— his  aspira- 
tions. His  life  is  drab  and  uninteresting. 
He  makes  no  progress.     He  arrives  nowhere. 


FREE 


"  How    to    Become    a    Master    of   English " 


This  free-  booklet  will  show  you  how  the  Kleiser 
Personal  Mail  Course  in  Practical  English  and 
Mental  Efficiency  will  enable  you  to  add  thousands 
wont  to  your  vocabulary — Use  the 
right  word  in  the  right  place — Write  convincing  and 
resultful  letters,  advertisements,  stories,  articles,  ser- 
mons, etc.— Win  promotion  and  higher  pay — Become 
an  interesting  talker — Make  yourself  welcome  in  good 
society — Become  influential  in  your  community. 

A  Few  Spare  Minutes 

Fifteen  minutes  a  day — at  home  or  in  office — will 
result  in  surprizing  progress. 

This  course  is  the  busy  man's  short-cut  to  a  full 
expressive  vocabulary  and  correct  grammar.  It 
does  away  with  the  timc-ronsuming  study  of  abstract 
rules.  It  tcaelies  correct  speaking  and  writing 
quickly  and  practically. 

All  lines  of  business,  all  trades,  all  professions,  a 
and  'presented   among     the    thouj 

of  Mr.   Klciser's  studeir  -  | ■.,  direc- 

tors arid  department  heads  of  great    industrial  organ- 
izations   as    well    as    their    subordinates.      '1  ; 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls. 

Previous  education  or  lack  of  it  makes  no  difference. 


Enthusiastic  endorsements  of  this  remarkable 
Course  have  been  written  by  such  masters  of  English 
as  John  Burroughs,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  Booth 
Tarkington,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Rupert  Hughes,  Ellis 
Parker   Butler. 


1  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  Gentlemen: — Send    me    by   mail,  free  of  charge  or 

•  obligation,  the  booklet,  "How  to  Become  a  Master 

'  of    English,"  together  with   full  particulars  of  the 

J  Orenvillc  Kleiser  Course  in  Practical   English  and 
Mental  Efficiency.  L.  D.,  12-24-21 
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THE   SPICE   OF   LIFE 


A  Case  for  Prayer. — We  are  the  posterity 
our  forefathers  prayed  for — can  you  blame 
them? — Evansville  Courier. 


A  Line  to  Get  'Em.— Who'll  be  the  first 
dealer  to  advertise:   "Get  an  automobile  or 


an 

[S. 


automobile  will 
C.)  Piedmont. 


get   you?" — Greenville 


Enchanting  Distance. — Posterity  will 
call  these  "the  good  old  days"  because  pos- 
terity won't  know  all  that  we  know. — St. 
Louis  Globe- Democrat. 


Powerful  Remedy.  —  Professor  Coue 
thinks  that  many  illnesses  can  be  cured 
by  suggestion.  The  mere  suggestion  of  the 
doctor's  fee  often  has  the  desired  effect. — 
Punch  (London). 

The  Thrifty  Scot. — Bix — I  wonder  why 
a  Scotchman  always  says  'hae'  for  'have'?" 

Dix — "Possibly  it's  on  account  of  his 
thrift — he  saves  a  V  every  time  he  does 
it." — Boston   Transcript. 


Expert  Advice. — "The  lungs  are  best 
expanded  bj-  deep  breathing,"  says  one  of 
our  most  brilliant  medical  men.  This  is 
much  better  than  using  a  glove-stretcher 
for  the  purpose. — Punch  (London). 


He  Knows. — Elihu  Mink  of  Long  Island 
learned  to  make  it  from  an  advertised  recipe 
and  will  not  have  any  trouble  making  it 
any  more.  The  funeral  was  held  from 
the  house. —  New  York  Evening  Mail. 


Save  and  Have. — Suggestions  are  being 
made  that  Germany  should  be  allowed 
three  years  before  making  further  repara- 
tion payments.  By  that  time  of  course  they 
may  be  able  to  buy  another  war. — Punch 
(London).  

Perfect  Politeness. — On  the  arrival  of  a 
train  in  Nairobi  Station  the  other  day 
three  lions  entered  a  carriage.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  courtesy  of  the  passengers  that 
to  a  man  they  gave  up  their  seats. —  Punch 
(London).  

Force  of  Habit— "W'hy  was  Dr.  Kutter 
so  severely  reprimanded  by  the  club 
librarian?" 

"They  caught  him  absent-mindedly  re- 
moving the  appendix  from  the  book  he 
was  reading."  —  The  American  Legion 
Weekly.  

Fickle  Favor. — "Weren't  you  encouraged 
by  the  manner  in  which  vour  audience  ap- 
plauded?" 

"Not  much,"  admit  led  Senator  Sor- 
ghum. "A  lot  of  those  folks  will  go  down- 
low  n  to-nighl  and  cheer  just  as  bard  at  a 
vaudeville    show." — Washington    Slur. 


There  to  Stay.— The  pile  of  flints  still  to 
be  broken  was  a  very  large  one,  thought  the 
stone-breaker,  as  he  gazed  at  it  discon- 
solately between  his  bites  at  a  large  sand- 
wich of  bread  and  cheese.  A  minister  came 
along  and  gave  him  a  cheery  "Good-morn- 
ing," remarking  afterward  that  he  had  a 
deal  of -work  to  get  through  yet. 

"Aye,"  said  the  eater,  "them  stones  are 
like  the  Ten  Commandments."  , 

"Why  so?"   inquired  the  genial  parson. 

"You  can  go  on  breaking  'em,"  came  the 
reply,  "but  you  can't  never  get  rid  of  em." 
■ — The  Christian- Evangelist  'St.  Louis). 
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How  Little  Social  Errors 
Ruined  Their  Biggest  Chance 


VIOLET  CREIGHTON  was  proud  of  her 
husband.  And  she  had  reason  to  be.  Six 
years  ago  he  was  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
ladder.  Xow  he  was  almost  near  the  top.  One 
more  decisive  step — and  they  would  be  ready 
to  step  across  the  boundary,  into  the  world  of 
wealth,  power  and  influence. 

Xo  wonder  Ted  was  elated  when  he  brought 
the  good  news  home.  "Well,  Vi,  ithascomeat 
last!'  he  beamed.  "Crothers  has  left  and 
I'm  to  have  his.  place.  I'm  actually  going 
to  be  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
company." 

Violet  was  dulv  surprised — and  delighted. 
"The  wife  of  an  officer  of  the  company, "  she 
laughed.  "Sounds  good,  doesn't  it?"  and 
together  they  planned  for  the  wonderful  days 
to  come,  of  the  big  things  lie  would  accomplish 
and  the  charming  functions  of  which  she 
would  be  hostess.  Yet  beneath  their  happy 
planning  was  a  subtle,  unexpressed  fear  which  both 
realized — -yet  which  both  ignored. 

An   Invitation   Is  Received 

The  next  evening,  Ted  brought  even  bigger 
news.  They  were  to  dine  at  the  Brandon  home — 
actually  to  be  the  guests  of  William  Brandon! 
Violet  knew  how  happy  Ted  must  be,  how  he  had 
dreamed  of  and  longed  for  this  very  opportunity. 
Vet,  when  he  told  her  of  the  dinner  invitation, 
there  was  a  sudden  tug  of  pain  at  her  heart. 

Oh,  she  was  happy  enough,  and  proud  that  Ted 
had  reached  his  goal.  But  were  they  ready  for  it — ■ 
would  they  enter  their  new  social  sphere  gracefully 
and  with  a  cultured  charm,  or  would  they  make  a 
blundering  mess  of  it?  She  was  afraid.  She  knew 
that  failure  now  would  hurt  more  than  ever.  And 
with  a  woman's  instinct,  she  knew  that  there  was 
something  Ted  and  she  lacked. 

"But  do  you  think  you  should  have  accepted, 
Ted?"  she  queried.  "Vou  know  how  elaborately 
the  Brandons  entertain,  and  how — well,  formal  they 
are.  Why,  I  don't  even  know  whether  it  is  correct 
for  me  to  wear  an  evening  gown!" 

Ted  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "I  couldn't 
possibly  refuse,"  he  said  slowly.  "We'll  simply 
have  to  see  it  through.  Mr.  Brandon  wants  to 
.have  a  long  chat  with  me  before  the  final  arrange- 
.  ments  are  made.  But  I'll  admit  I'm  kind  of  worried 
myself.  Now,  do  you  suppose  I  may  wear  a  dinner 
jacket  or  must  I  wear  full  dress?" 

For  the  first  time,  the  Creightons  realized  that 
there  was  something  more  than  business  status  if 
they  were  ever  to  be  real  successes — they  realized 
that  personality,  culture  and  social  charm  played 
an  important  part.  And  they  felt  keenly  their  lack 
of  social  knowledge,  their  ignorance  as  to  what  was 
correct  and  what  was  incorrect. 

"I  hope  we  don't  make  any  had  breaks,"  Ted 
whispered,  as  they  drew  up  before  the  Brandon 
mansion.  And  way  down  deep  inside,  Violet  made 
a  secret  vow  that  she  would  try  to  be  at  her  best 
tonight,  to  be  polished  and  well-poised  and  im- 
pressive— for  Ted's  sake. 

Bad  Mistakes  Are  Made 

They  reached  the  Brandon  home  immediately 
before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Roberts  and  his  wife. 
There  was  a  certain  tacit  understanding  that  if 
anything  prevented  Ted  from  stepping  into  the 
vacancy,  Mr.  Roberts  would  take  his  place.  He  wa- 
a  severely  dignified  gentleman,  and  hi-  wife  had  a 
certain  distinction  that  immediately  commanded 
respect  and  admiration.  Violet  was  embarras 
when  introductions  were  made  and  mumbled  a 
mechanical.  "Pleased  to  meet  you"  several  times. 
She  wished  she  had  prepared  something  brilliant  to 
say. 

Violet  sat  between  Mr.  Brandon  and  Mr. 
Roberts  at  the  table.  From  the  very  first  she  felt 
uncomfortably  ill  at  ease.  Ted.  sitting  opposite 
her.  was  uncomfortable  and  emb  irrassed,  too.  He 
felt  out  of  place,  confused.  Mr.  Brandon  im- 
mediately launched  into  a  long  discourse  on  the 
influence  of  women  in  politics,  and  under  cover  of 
his  conversation  the  first  two  courses  of  the  dinner 
■  I  rather  pleasantly. 

But  then,  something  happened.  Violet  noticed 
that  Mrs.  Roberts  had  glanced  at  her  husband  and 
frowned  ever  so  slightly.    She  wondered  what 
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fie  knew  that  Me  others  were  watching 
them,  reading  in  their  embarrass- 
ment their  lack  of  social   knowledge. 


wrong.  Perhaps  it  was  incorrect  to  cut  lettuce  with 
a  knife.  Perhaps  Ted  should  not  have  used  his 
fork  that  way.  In  her  embarrassment  she  dropped 
her  knife  and  bent  down  to  pick  it  up  at  the  same 
time  that  the  butler  did.  Oh,  it  was  humiliating, 
unbearable!  They  should  never  have  come.  They 
didn't  know  what  to  do,  how  to  act. 

Mr.  Brandon  was  speaking  again.  Ted  was  ap- 
parently listening  with  rapt  attention,  but  inwardly 
he  was  burning  with  fierce  resentment.  It  was  un- 
fair to  expect  him  to  be  a  polished  gentleman  when 
he  had  had  no  training!  It  wasn't  right  to  judge  a 
man  by  his  table  manners!  But — why  did  Violet 
seem  so  clumsy  with  her  knife  and  fork?  Why 
couldn't  she  be  as  graceful  and  charming  as  Mrs. 
Roberts?1  He  was  embarrassed,  horribly  uncom- 
fortable. If  he  could  only  concentrate  on  what  Mr. 
Brandon  was  saying,  instead  cf  trying  to  avoid 
mistakes! 

The  Creightons  Suffer  Keen 
Humiliation 

Violet,  sitting  opposite,  listened  quietly  to  the  con- 
versation. She  wished  that  Mrs.  Roberts  would 
not  watch  her,  that  she  would  not  make  any  more 
mistakes,  that  the  ordeal  would  soon  be  over.  The 
butler  stopped  at  her  side  with  a  dish  of  olives.  .  . 

"I  say,  Creighton,  arc  you  "listening  to  me  or 
not?"  With  a  start.  Ted  turned  toward  his  host. 
He  had  not  been  listening.  He  had  not  been  paying 
attention.  How  could  he,  when  directly  opposite 
him,  before  all  the  guests,  his  wife  was  taking  olive- 
wit  h  a  fork!  Violet  glanced  up  and  saw  the  look  of 
horror  in  his  eyes.  She  crimsoned,  became  em- 
barrassed. But  though  Mr.  Brandon  seemed 
mildly  surprised  and  Mrs.  Roberts  seemed  very 
near  the  verge  of  smiling,  the  incident  was  smoothed 
over  and  conversation  began  once  again. 

For  Ted,  the  evening  was  irretrievably  spoiled- 

He  knew  that  the  others  were  watching  Violet  and 
him,  reading  in  their  embarrassment  their  lack  of 
social  knowledge,  condemning  them  as  ill-bred  and 
uncultured.  But  when  the  ladies  rose  from  the 
table  to  retire  to  the  drawing-room,  and  he  rose  to 
follow,  he  knew  by  the  amused  glances  of  the  others 
that  they  had  hopelessly  failed,  that  they  had 
socially  disgraced  themselves. 

He  wasn't  surprised,  then,  when  Mr.  Brandon 
remarked,  after  the  other  guests  had  left  and  Violet 
had  stepped  into  the  next  room  for  her  wraps.  "I'm 
-orry,  Creighton,  but  I've  decided  to  consider 
Robert-  for  the  vacancy,  I  need  a  man  whose  -ocial 
position  is  assured,  who  can  meet  men  of  any 
position  on  their  own  footing.  The  executive-  in 
our  company  must  be  able  to  make  a  good  im- 
ion  wherever  they  go.  and  they  must  he  the 
type  of  men  one  instinctively  trust-  and  respects." 

An  Opportunity   Is  Lost,   But  a 
New  One  Is  Found 

At  home  that  night,  Violet  refused 'to  be  com- 
forted.    "It  was  all  my  fault — I  have  spoiled  your 
best  chance."  she  cried.    But  Ted  knew  that  he 
as  much  to  blame  as  she. 

Another  chance  i-  hound  to  come,"  he  >aid. 
"and  we'll  be  ready  for  it.  I'm  going  to  buy  a 
reliable,  authoritative  book  of  etiquett. 

It  was  only  when  the  famous  Book  of  Etiqui 
was  in  her  hand-,  w  how  easy  it  was  to 

acquire  tl  mowledge,  the  social  poise  and 


dignity  they  needed,  that  Violet  was  happy 
again.  They  would  never  make  embarrass- 
ing blunders  again.  They  would  never  be 
humiliated  again.  Here  was  the  very  in- 
formation they  needed — clear  definite,  in- 
teresting information  that  told  them  just  what 
to  do,  say,  write  and  wear  on  all  occasions, 
under  all  conditions! 

Ted  and  Violet  read  parts  of  the  Book  of 
Etiquette  together  every  evening.  It  revealed 
to  them  all  the  mistakes  they  had  made  at  the 
Brandon  home  and  told  them  exactly  what 
they  should  have  done.  It  was  positively  a 
revelation!  By  the  time  they  had  finished  that 
splendid  book  they  knew  that  they  would  ever 
after  be  well  poised  and  at  ease  even  in  the 
company  of  the  most  brilliant  celebrities! 


The  Importance  of  the  Book 
of  Etiquette  to  YOU 

The  Book  of  Etiquette  is  recognized  as  one  ot 
the  most  dependable  and  up-to-date  authorities 
on  the  conduct  of  good  society.  It  has  shown 
thousands  of  men  and  women  how  to  meet  em- 
barrassing moments  with  calm  dignity,  how  to  be 
always  at  ease,  how  to  do.  say,  write  and  wear 
always  what  is  absolutely  correct.  It  has  made  it 
possible  for  people  everywhere  to  master  quickly 
the  secrets  of  social  charm,  enabling  them  to  mingle 
with  the  most  highly  cultured  people  and  feel 
entirely  at  ease. 

In  the  Book  of  Etiquette,  now  published  in  two 
large  library  volumes,  you  will  find  valuable  and 
interesting  information  on  every  question  of  social 
import.  The  entire  subject  of  etiquette  is  covered 
completely,  exhaustively.  Nothing  is  omitted, 
nothing  forgotten.  You  learn  everything — from  the 
correct  amount  to  tip  the  porter  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  the  proper  way  to  eat  corn  on  the  cob. 
Wherever  old  traditions  are  attached  to  pre- 
conventions,  they  are  revealed — why  the  bride- 
wears  a  veil,  why  calling  cards  are  used,  why  ostrich 
plumes  are  worn  at  Court.  Every  phase  of  eti- 
quette has  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  no  detail, 
no  matter  how  slight,  has  been  omitted. 


Five-day  FREE  Examination 

We  would  like  to  send  you  the  famous  Book  of 
Etiquette  free  for  5  days,  so  that  you  can  examine  it 
at  leisure  in  your  own  home.  There  is  no  obligation, 
no  cost  to  you.  Simply  till  in  the  coupon  and  mail 
it  to  us  at  once.  The  complete,  two-volume  set  of 
the  Book  of  Etiquette  will  be  promptly  sent  to  you, 
and  you  have  the  privilege  of  examining  and  read- 
ing it  at  our  expense  for  5  days. 

The  Book  of  Etiquette  is  published  in  two  hand- 
some library  volumes,  bound  in  cloth  and  richly 
decorated  in  gold.  Each  volume  contains  interest- 
ing and  valuable  information  that  will  be  of  per- 
manent use  to  you — whenever  you  come  into  con- 
tact with  men  and  women.  Don't  overlook  this  op- 
portunity to  examine  this  remarkable  set  without 
cost — mail  the  coupon  XOW. 

Within  the  5-day  examination  period,  decide 
whether  or  not  you  want  to  keep  the  Book  of 
Etiquette.  Vou  have  the  privilege  of  returning  the 
set  to  us  within  the  5  days,  or  keeping  it  and  -end- 
ing us  only  S3. 50  in  full  payment.  But  remember, 
that  this  places  you  under  no  obligation — you  may 
return  the  Book  of  Etiquette  to  us  without  hesi- 
tancy if  for  any  reason  you  arc  not  delighted  with  it. 
Clip  the  coupon  and  send  it  off  today!  Add 
Nelson  Doubledav,  Inc.,  Dept.  3QI2A,  Ovster  Bav, 
I.  I  .  N.  V. 


Nelson  Doubleday,  Inc. 

Dept.  3912A,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Without  money  in  advance,  or  obligation  on  my 

gart   send   me  the  two-volume  set  of  the  Bo<  ' 
uette.     Within  5  days  I  will  either  retun. 
books  or  send  you  only  S3. so  in  full  payment.     It  is 
understood  that  I  am  r.<  i  to  keep  the  books 
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beautiful  full  leather  binding  at  five  dollars 
with  5  days'  examination  privilege. 
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Old  World  Intrigue  Laid  Bare ! 


HOW  the  murder  of  a  prince  and  his  wife  in  a  little  Serbian  town  in  1914 
gave  a  pretext  for  declaring  war — -almost  overnight.  And  then — how 
"diplomacy"  was  like  a  joke  in  Europe.  Treaties  between  sovereign 
states  became  ''scraps  of  paper."  Constitutional  rights  of  countries  were  vio- 
lated. Nation  after  nation  was  drawn  into  the  vortex — England,  France, 
Russia — thirty  in  all.  The  greatest — and  the  worst — war  of  modern  times 
was  fought. 

Now  that  correspondence  of  the  intrigues  and  secret  diplomacy  that 
brought  on  this  war  has  been  revealed,  it  has  been  carefully  collated  and 
printed  for  your  information  in  the  opening  pages  of 

ThejiterdrxDfeest 
History  of  the  World  War 


THIS  GREAT  WORK,  in  TEN  big  vol- 
umes, is  the  result  of  four  vears'  labor. 
It  tells  the  WHOLE  STORY  as  never 
told  before,  of  that  terrible  struggle,  which. 
despite  twentieth  century  civilization,  lasted 
five  years,  killed  or  injured  nearly  thirty  mil- 
lion human  beings,  destroyed  six  thousand 
ships,  brought  about  "meatless"  days  and 
suffering  throughout  the  United  States,  laid 
waste  vast  parts  of  Belgium.  Poland,  and 
Serbia,  completely  changed  the  face  of 
Europe,  and  imposed  a  tax  on  every  one  of 
us  that  we  are  still  paying  to-day.  You  ask 
how  such  a  conflict  would  rag;e  so  .Ions;  among 
nations  professing  to  be  religious  and  most  of 
them  worshiping  the  same  God?  For  answer 
read  this  remarkable  History.  It  will  give  you 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  causes  underlying  the 
war — 'way  back  of  that  royal  couple's  murder 
in  Serbia — than  you  can  possibly  get  from 
any  other  source. 

Generals  as  Historians 

The  Literary  Digest  History  of  the  World  War  is 
not  a  mere  one-man  history.  It  is  a  c.iref  ul  compila- 
tion by  Francis  Whiting  Halsey  of  official  reports 
and  thrilling  personal  experiences  supplied  by  dis- 
tinguished officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  fight;  by 
war  correspondents,  strategists,  statesmen  and  other 
authorities. 

You  will  read  what  was  said  by  General  Perching, 
Marshal  Foch.  Admiral  Hugh  Rodman,  Field  Mar- 
shal Haig,  Major-General  von  Bernhardi.  Field 
Marshal  von  Hindenburg.  Major-Genera]  Maurice, 
and  other  noted  officer?  on  both  side.-. 

You  will  find  elaborate  reports,  official  and  other- 
wise, of  blood-stirring  happenings,  deeds  of  daring, 


suffering,  sacrifice,  cruelty,  torture,  massacre.  One 
tells  you  of  works  of  kindness  and  charity.  Another 
tells  of  acts  of  wholesale  murder  and  destruction. 


Full  Accounts  of  Battles 

You  will  read  thrilling  reports  of  battles  in  France, 
Belgium.  Italy,  Russia,  Japan.  China,  Egypt,  the 
Holy  Land,  everywhere — on  land,  on  and  under  the 
water,  in  the  air.  You  will  read — perhaps  lor  the 
first  time — carefully  guarded  information  about 
the  transportation  of  two  million  American  soldiers 
to  Europe,  notwithstanding  German  submarine 
activity. 

You  will  discover  the  remarkably  quick  turn  in 
the  tide  of  the  war  when  the  "Yanks"  finally 
landed  on  the  firing  line. 

You  will  devour  the  memorable  campaigns  of 
"Our  Bo>s" — maybe  of  YOUR  boy — thru  every 
glorious  engagement,  including  the  memorable 
moment  at  Chateau  Thierry,  where  the  French  had 
been  lighting  almost  hopelessly  for  days,  when  the 
American  officers  hurried  up.  saluted  and  spoke 
eight  words  to  the  trench:  '"Yous  etes  fatigues. 
Vous  allez  partir.  Xotre  job."  ("You  are  tired. 
You  get  away.     Our  job.') 

From  that  point  you  will  follow  the  triumphant 
'course  of  our  armies  thru  the  Marne  salient,  in  the 
Argonnc.  at  the  St.  Quentin  Tunnel  and  on  to  the 
overwhelming  victory  under  General  Pershing  at 
the  St.  Mihiel  salient. 

Was   Your  Boy  There? 

These  battles  with  the  names  of  troops  taking 
part,  have  gone  down  into  history  and  taken  their 
rightful  places  with  the  battles  of  Bunker  Mill  in 
1775,  New  Orleans  in  1815,  Gettysburg  in  1 
Manila  Bay  in  i8q8.  The  Literary  Digest  Hi>tor> 
of  the  World  War  in  your  home  tells  of  these  glorious 
deeds  and  will  lead  your  children  and  generations 
to  come  to  revere  the  memories  oi  their  ancestors 
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as  we  now  do  homage  to  the  valorous  achi< -  i  ru 
of  Washington,  Lafayette,  Andrew  Jackson.  Grant. 
Lee,  Dewey,  and  others  who  gave  us  our  heritage 
of  freedom  and  made  possible  the  United  States 
as  it  is  to-day. 

EVERY  American  home  should  have  this 
History — for  study  and  reference.  Especially 
should  it  be  in  homes  from  which  a  father  or  son  or 
husband  or  brother  went  into  the  war.  Perhaps 
you  never  have  heard  the  whole  story  of  what  HE 
did!  And  so  you  should  have  this  History.  You 
should  have  a  complete,  authentic  record  of  HIS 
achievements  as  shown  in  accounts  of  when  and 
where  HIS  company  or  regiment  or  division  went 
"over  the  top."  and  how  HE  helped  to  strangle 
German  imperial  autocracy.  This  History  links 
HIS  life  and  HIS  heroism  with  the  greatest 
military  victory  of  civilization. 

More   Than  a   War  History 

The  Literary  Digest  History  of  the  World  War 
does  not  end  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in 
1918.  It  vividly  describes  all  the  events  of  re- 
construction days,  including  the  surrender  of 
Germany's  ships.  It  tells  of  the  abdication  of 
Wilhelm,  the  German  Kaiser;  his  night  into 
Holland:  his  life  at  Amerongen.  It  gives  long- 
suppressed  facts  about  the  abdication,  imprison- 
ment and  cold-blooded  murder  of  Nicholas  II,  Czar 
of  Russia. 

You  have  all  the  facts  about  President  Wilson's 
activities  in  the  war.  from,  his  proclamation  of 
neutrality  in  1014  to  and  including  trips  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  and  his  veto  of  the  Kncx 
Peace  resolution  in  1020.  The  story  has  never 
been  published  before  in  such  readable  form. 

Nothing  But  Praise 

General  Pershiiu  said  he  was  ''very  pleased  to 
bave  this  valuable  Hisl    r;    in  his  library." 

Ex  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus Daniels  said: 

"It  i>  remarkable  how  full  and  clear  and  informing 
this  narrative  i-.  It  will  be  of  lasting  value  and 
it-  pages  will  be  drawn  upon  by  future  historians 
to  emphasize  this  or  that  phase  of  the  great 
de.  ' 

Major-Ceneral  Leonard  II  "00J  said:  "Your  work  will 

give  the  general  public  a  very  >ry  and  inter- 

esting story  of  the  war  and  furnish  information  which 
the  reading  public  is  anxious  to  obtain  and  will  enable 
it  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  war  from  the  beginning 
to  end.  It  will  also  furnish  a  useful  reference  for  the 
military  student." 
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WHAT  WE  WILL  DO  IF  FRANCE  IS  ATTACKED  AGAIN 


WHAT   AMERICAN    NEWSPAPER    EDITORS    THINK 

f 

Number  of  replies  received  to  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST'S 

questionnaire 273 

For  military  and  financial  aid  to  France  in  case  of  "unpro- 
voked outside  aggression 228 

For  expression  of  our  attitude  toward  France  in  the  form  of 

a  treaty 66 

For  aid,  but  against  a  formal  treaty  with  France 123 

For  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  solution  of 

the  problem 48 

Belief  that  France  is  in  no  danger,  and  that  there  is  no  need 

for  aid 45 

Belief  that  neither  aid  for,   nor  a   treaty  with,   France  is 

desirable 36 


REPORTS  FROM  FRANCE  AND  GERMANY,  brought 
by  cable,  by  returning  travelers,  and  by  European 
newspapers,  tell  of  deep  bitterness  between  these  two 
ancient  enemies  which  leads  Germans  of  the  militarist  type  to 
look  forward  to  a  day  of  revenge  on  France,  and  leads  the  French, 
in  turn,  to  keep  up  their  Army,  to  form  alliances  with  Poland 
and  the  "Little  Entente,"  and  to  ask  what  America  will  do  if  the 
Germans  come  pouring 
across  the  Rhine  again  a 
few  years  hence.  This 
question  was  presented 
squarely  to  America  by 
Premier  Briand  at  the 
Arms  Conference  when 
he  pictured  the  danger  of 
German  aggression  and 
raised  the  question 
whether  "France  is  to 
remain  alone,"  or  whether 
"the  other  nations  were 
to  offer  to  share  France's 
peril."  When  Mr.  Briand 
sal  down.  Mr.  Balfour 
rose  and  assured  him  of 
the  active  sympathy  of 
Great    Britain  in  a  cause 

where  she  has  already  lost  a  million  men.  Mr.  Balfour  was 
followed  by  Senator  Schanzer  and  Baron  Kato.  and  Secretary 
Hughes  eloquently  declared  that  "No  words  ever  spoken  by 
France  have  fallen  upon  deaf  ears  in  the  United 'States," 
and  "what  has  been  said  will  be  read  throughout  this  broad 
land  by  a  people  that  desires  to  understand." 

The  speeches  raise  sharply  the  question  of  our  attitude  to- 
ward France  in  the  situation  portrayed  by  the  French  Premier. 
What  is  the  wish  of  the  American  people'.'  What  would  they 
Bay  in  reply  to  his  suggestion  in  the  words  quoted  above?  To 
sound  American  sentiment  on  this  critical  question,  which  may 
become  a  burning  reality  some  day  if  French  fears  are  correct, 
we  sent  a  letter  to  every  daily  newspaper  in  the  United  states. 
on  the  idea  that  the  editors  know  the  public  feeling  in  the' ter- 
ritory for  which  they  speak,  and  taking  the  replies  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  country,  we  can  obtain  the  \irdict  of  America 
pretty  accurately.     We  asked  the  editors  these  two  questions 

1.  What   do  you  believe  to  be  the  feeling  or  wish   of  the 
American  people  toward  France  in  case  of  unprovoked  outsidi 
aggression? 

2.  Do  you  believe  our  attitude  should  be  exprest  in  the  form 
of  a  treaty,  and.  if  so,  what  should  the  treaty  provide? 

These  questions  wenl  to  newspapers,  small  and  large,  in  .every 

'ion  of  the  United  states,  in  the  belief  that  from  the  small 


city  and  town,  from  the  rural  State,  the  "country  editor"  has 
as  much  right  to  speak  American  opinion  as  his  brother  in  the 
huge  city.  The  replies  have  come  in  hundreds,  as  the  ac- 
companying table  shows,  and  give  an  index  of  the  country's 
views  that  is  most  impressive.  With  few  exceptions  these 
editors  declare  that  the  sentiment  of  America  to-day  would  be 
the  same  as  has  existed  between  the  United  States  and  France 

for  the  past  hunched  and 
fifty  years.  Whether 
America  should  interfere 
and  go  to  the  aid  of 
France  with  men.  money, 
and  munitions,  however, 
is  another  matter.  A 
dozen  editors,  for  instance, 
hold  that  France  is  "saber- 
jingling-  a  little  herself, 
and  the  fact  that  the 
aggression  was  unpro- 
voked would  have  to 
stand  out  pretty  clearly." 
in  the  words  of  the  Du- 
luth  Herald.  Other  editors 
are  jusl  a-  certain  that 
"the  American  people 
woidd  do  again  exactly 
what  they  did  in  1917,"  as  one  editor  puts  it.  Many,  how- 
ever, who  are  in  favor  of  extending  every  aid  to  France  are 
nevertheless  decidedly  against  an  explicit  treaty  of  any  kind. 
There  are.  in  fact,  123  out  of  the  total  who  are  in  favor  of 
aiding  France,  but  who  are  not  in  favor  of  a  treaty.  "Public 
sentiment  is  a  stronger  force  than  a  treaty."  declares  the 
Buffalo  L'.i-jir,  >.-.  "and  might  be  weakened  by  a  treaty  tending  to 
involve  us  generally  in  European  problems." 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  editors,  sixty-six  not 
only  "would  not  sit  idly  by  if  France  was  made  the  object  of 
unprovoked  attack,"  but  would,  moreover,  make  a  treaty  agree- 
ment so  that  all  the  world  should  know,  on  the  theory  that  this 
would  itself  make  France  safe  from  attack.  B]  -  >'  ing  to  France, 
"  'we  will  be  at  your  side  if  Germany  or  any  other  nation  cross 
your  frontier  without  cause.'  world-wide  peace  could  be  guaran- 
teed," thinks  the  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Not  a 
l'i«\  editors  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  treaty  should  he  a  cov- 
enant, like  tlie  one  in  the  League  of  Nations.  "Nothing  else 
will  suffice."  believes  the  editor  of  tin  Jackson  Mi--.  News, 
and  in  this  he  N  supported  by  some  fortyn  ight  other  editor-  in 
various  St  a1 

While  we  find  that  123  editors  ot  daily  news- 

papers would  aid  France,  but  woidd  not  enter  into  a  treaty  to 
do  so.  we  find  thirty-six  who  would  not  aid  her  in  any  way.  nor. 
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of  course,  would  they  enter  into  any  sort  of  treaty.  "Hands 
off  all  European  problems  unless  they  directly  affect  the  honor 
of  the  United  States,"  writes  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Times.  ""The  American  people  love  France,  but  sentiment  is  an 
expensive  luxury."  notes  the  editor  of  the  Jacksonville  Metropolis; 
"we  proved  our  loyalty  to  France,  and  now  it  is  France's  turn 
to  prove  her  loyalty  to  the  world  by  cooperating  in  the  business 
of  the  limitation  of  armament."  Furthermore,  asserts  the 
editor  of  this  paper.  "•  there  can  be  no  universal  peace  as  long  as 
nations  engage  in  treaties  for  offense  and  defense."  As  the 
Nashville  Bam,,     sees  it: 

"Secretary  Hughes  assured  M.  Briand  of  the  strong  sympathy 
and  friendship  this  country  feels  for  France,  in  all  of  which  he 
spoke  the  truth,  but  there  is  small  assurance  that  this  country 
will  ever  send  another  army  across  the  ocean,  and.  like  Great 


WHY  IS   AX   ARMADILLO? 

Prussian  Vulture:  "Excuse  me.  mein  herr,  but  couldn't  you 
persuade  him  to  leave  his  shell  off?     It  is  so  provocative!'' 

— From  the  London  Keening  Xacs. 


Britain,  it  has  no  army  to  meet  emergencies  like  that  which  came 
-u  suddenly  in  August,  1914." 

While  the  great  majority  of  editors  are  for  aid  to  France,  yet 
more  than  hall'  this  number  are  against  expressing  our  sentiments 
in  a  treaty,  in  fact  only  G6,  or  one-quarter  of  the  whole,  would 
make  a  definite  pledge  in  treaty  form.  Some  believe  we  should 
not  aid  France  in  particular,  but  should  join  the  League  of 
Nations;  and  others  would  neither  aid  France  nor  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  he)-.  Since  the  majority  would  go  to  France's 
assistance,  bul  would  not  enter  into  a  treaty,  let  tis  consider 
their  arguments  first.  "France  need  fear  aggression  from  bu1 
one  Bource  Germany,"  avers  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
I'uhlir  Lcrfqcr.  "Should  it  come  next  year  or  within  fifty  years 
we  would  gel  '<>\er  there'  in  about  a  third  the  lime  it  took  us  to 
get    •()-,  er  there'   the  lasl    time." 

"The  feeling  of  'lie  I  baited  States  always  will  be  one  of  active 
apathy  for  the  French  SO  long  as  they  are  in  the  righ^" 
explain-  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Press.  "In  case  of  unprovoked 
aggression,  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  the  United  Slates 
would  unquestionably  be  with  France,  and  would  probably  seek 
expression  in  moral  and  financial  support  in  generous  measure," 
believes  the  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  "Bui  she  would 
do  this  a-  an  ideal  of  what  is  due  every  people,  not  as  an  acl  of 
special  friendship,"  thinks  the  Houston  Chronicle.     "There  is 


not .  and  never  can  be,  moral  isolation  for  any  nation  that  actually 
stands  as  a  defender  of  truth,  justice,  and  actual  right."  declares 
the  editor  of  the  Oshkosh  Northwestern.  "France  had  American 
sympathy  from  the  first  as  a  country  attacked  by  Germany 
without  provocation  and  in  defiance  of  efforts  for  peace,"  we  are 
reminded  by  the  editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  "and 
France  would  have  it  again  in  like  circumstances."  In  this  the 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Enquirer  fully  agrees: 

"California  public  opinion  would  unquestionably  sustain  the 
national  Government  in  whatever  measures  might  be  necessary 
to  assist  France  in  case  of  any  unprovoked  attack  upon  her,  and 
especially  in  case  of  attack  by  Germany.  The  service  of  France 
to  the  cause  of  human  liberty  everywhere  is  fully  appreciated 
on  the  Pacific  Coast." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald,  "it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  United  States  would  remain  a  passive 
spectator  of  an  unprovoked  and  wanton  assault  upon  the 
French  Republic  by  a  great  military  power.  "Americans  have 
not  forgotten  1776;  they  will  not  forget  1914."  This  sentiment 
is  shared  by  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  the  Buffalo  Express,  the  Buffalo 
Commercial,  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  the  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can, the  Baltimore  A^eu-s,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and  nearly 
two  hundred  other  editors.  A  typical  opinion  is  found  in  the 
Watertown  Times: 

"We  wer*  slow  iu  going  to  her  assistance  in  the  last  war,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  we  would  be  slow  again,  for.  if 
an  attack  of  this  character  were  made  upon  France  it  would  be 
another  attack  upon  world  democracy  and  humanity." 

This  peril  is  pointed  out  by  the  Tampa  Tribune: 

"France  sees  in  Germany  the  same  old  enemy.  France 
knows,  as  we  at  this  distance  believe,  that  Germany  is  doing  all 
possible  to  bring  back  the  day  when  it  shall  again  strike  terror 
into  the  hear!   of  France. 

"So  long  as  Germany  remains  unconquered,  and,  as  we  be- 
lieve, unhurt  in  its  military,  its  industrial  and  its  financial  vitals, 
so  long  must  France  be  prepared  for  attack;  and  when,  if  ever, 
that  attack  comes,  not  all  the  alliances  of  associated  nations, 
or  the  gentlemen's  agreements  that  can  be  made  to  the  contrary 
will  prevent  the  American  people  from  going  to  the  aid  of  France 
against  our  common  enemy." 

"The  German  is  a  strutting  goose-stepper  Avhen  he  is  having 
his  own  way.  He  is  a  whiner  when  he  is  licked.  But  at  no 
time  is  he,  iu  the  collective  national  sense,  to  be  trusted," 
thinks  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune;  "France,  we  must  remember, 
is  the  nation  that  must  be  the  first  to  face  any  outbreak  from 
the  people  that  have  trained  themselves  in  the  art  of  treachery. 

Moreover,  adds  the  Schenectady   Union-Star: 

"If  France- is  apprehensive  of  militaristic  tendencies  mani- 
festing themselves  across  the  thin  border-line  between  France 
and  Germany,  it  is  only  because  France  has  had  reason  in 
disastrous  experience  to  suspect  militaristic  tendencies.  A 
country  which  has  been  overrun  two  or  three  times  in  a  century 
by  the  same  neighbor  has  the  right  to  be  apprehensive. 

"Germany  ought  to  rid  itself  of  the  idea  that  anybody  any- 
where is  seeking  its  destruction.  That  is  the  last  thing  the 
world  wants.  The  disruption  of  Russia  has  been  costly  enough" 
to  make  the  world  shun  more  of  that  sort  of  thing." 

But  there  is  still  another  danger,  points  out  the  editor  of  the 
Erie  Herald — the  danger  of  a  German-Bolshevik  combination. 
The*  German  menace,  however,  it  is  generally  agreed,  is  much 
greater.  Besides,  as  the  Philadelphia  North  Ann-riant  reminds 
us,  Germain'  has  yet  to  fulfil  her  various  pledges    - 

"France,  bleeding  from  a  thousand  wounds  indicted  by  a, 
wanton  aggressor,  found  herself  assailed  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  as  greedy,  vindictive  and  imperialistic  Her  supreme 
requirements  were  reparation  for  the  injuries  she  had  suffered 
and  security  against  future  attack,  but  she  obtained  neither. 
Induced  to  relinquish  strategical  guaranties  she  had  power  to 
exact,    in    return   for   written   assurances    of   reinforcement    in 

danger,  she  was   tO  see  those  pledges  discarded,  and   to  face  the 
task  of  compelling  by  her  own  strength  fulfilment   of  terms  which 
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Germany  was  determined  to  evade  and  which  France's  allies 

were  eager  to  abate. 

"For  two  years  she  had  to  carry  on  this  heavy  undertaking, 
■withstanding  at  once  the  venomous  hostility  of  Germany  and 
the  criticism  ine'ted  in  countries  thai  should  have  been  her 
friends.  In  the  face  of  these  difficult-it  s  France  held  her  position 
by  sheer  determination  and  endurance.  Tho  staggering  under 
tremendous  financial  and  economic  burdens,  her  people  sup- 
ported the  Government  in  maintaining  armed  forces  large 
enough  to  compel  Germany's  reluctant  obedience  to  the  vital 
terms  of  the  treaty.  And  it  i-  an  incontrovertible  facl  that 
France's  military  strength  has  be<  n  the  one  agency  that  has 
prevented  the  collapse  of  the  whole  settlement — the  one  agency. 
moreover,  that  has  preserved  Europe  from  an  irruption  of 
anarchism  out  of  Russia.  She  remains  "at  the  frontier  of 
freedom'  alone:  moral  approbation  is  stimulating  and  preei 
but  it  does  not  diminish  her  need  for  vigilance  <»•  the  heavy 
burden  of  sustaining  it.  Yet  the  mission  of  her  foremosi 
man  has  justified  itself  by  a  great  achievement;  for  he  take- 
back  to  France  assured  knowledge  that  the  enlightened  govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  the  world,  if  they  will  not  stand  guard 
with  her.  at  least  will  not  obstruct  her  efforts  to  vindicate  her 
rights  and  preserve  the  Liberties  of  mankind." 

To  stand  by  and  see  France-  house  afire,  and  not  help  to  put 
out  the  flames  is  unthinkable,  maintains  the  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  which  goes  on  to  recall: 

"Twice  within  the  last  fifty  year-  Germany  has  unceremoni- 
ously swept  down  upon  France,  seeking  her  destruction.  And 
to-day  the  same  Germany — more  populous  and  more  powerful 
in  resources — still  her  enemy,  Stung  by  defeat  and  craving 
revenge,  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, to  even  up  the  score  of  war. 

"Franco.  Briand  has  repeatedly  slated,  would  gladly  scrap 
her  armies  and  thereby  relieve  her  people  of  the  tremendous 
burden  of  maintaining  her  defense-:  but  for  her  to  do  that  under 
conditions  now  existing  would  be  akin  to  suicide." 

Thus  these  editors  of  representative  newspapers  would  show 
that  France  can  not  disarm  unless  she  is  sure  the  United  States 
would  come  to  her  aid  in  a  crisis.     "We  want   no  entangling 


alliances,  but  this  is  a  unique  situation  and  menace, 
editor  of  the  Providence  J  our  mil.  for,  he  .-ays — 


writes  the 


"Germany  can  not  be  excluded  from  account  as  a  future  dis- 
turbing factor  in  international  affairs.  Her  rising  generation 
i-  -till  being  taught  that  war  is  a  natural  and  proper  state  of 
society.  The  old  Prussian  ideals  are  still  inculcated.  The 
Junker  influence  continues  to  be  exerted,  quietly  but  earnestly. 
Does  any  one  suppose  that  if  she  saw  a  chance  to  tear  Alsace- 
Lorraine  from  France  she  would  hesitate,  or  that  her  irrecon- 
cilables  have  forsworn  their  old  ambition  to  dominate  the  world? 

"France  stands  to-day,  and  will  continue  to  stand,  as  the  first 
bulwark  of  civilization,  she  is  the  first  line  of  defense  against  ;! 
repetition  of  Germany's  mad  onslaught.  And  -he  is  entitled  to 
know,  positively  and  formally,  thai  in  the  event  of  an  unpro- 
voked Teutonic  attack  in  the  future  she  can  rely  on  our  assis- 
tance  to  beat  the  invader  back." 

These   statements   are   concurred    in    by    such    papers   as   the 
Indianapolis  News,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  Tampa  Tin 
the  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil,  the  New  Haven  Journal-Coin 
its  contemporary,  the  Times-Leader,  the  Springfield  Til.)  State 
Journal,  the  Scranton    Times,  the  Altoona   Tribune,  the  York 
(Pa.)  Dispatch,  the  Pottsville  Republican,  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
State  Jour/nil.  the  Springfield  (Ohio"!  Sun,  the  Lowell  Cow 
Citizen,  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  ami  the  Montgomery  Ad 
User — all  of  whom  are  in  favor  of  aid  for  France  in  case  of  un- 
provoked aggression,  and  also  in  favor  of  •  (pressing  'hi.-  coun- 
try's attitude  toward  France  by  a   treaty.      From  the  Fairfield 
Iowa     Ledger-Journal  we  get  the  into  viewpoint  of  the 

doughboy  who  went  overseas  from  th<  West: 

"Out  here  in  the  great  agricultural  West  'here  hardly  can  lie 
but  one  answer.  We  hear  a  lot  of  criticism  of  the  French  and 
the  British  by  tin   doughboys  wh<  I  with  them,  but  sifted 

to  the  bottom  it  is  just  the  result  of  the  irritation  and  annoyance 
thai  naturally  would  come  from  mixing  nationalities  with  the 
hundred-  of  years  of  differing  traditions.  But  ever  -nice  the 
boys  began  to  come  back  from  France,  we  ha  -ted 

in  their  attitude  toward  France  in  the  ,  \  eitt  of  another  war.  We 
have  asked  many  of  them  if  they  would  fight  again.   The  an-\ 


s 
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has  had  a  preamble  of  criticism  oi'  the  other  peoples, 
the  slackers  and  the  profiteers,  but  hardly  an  instance  can  we 
r  member  where  the  returned  soldier  did  not  finally  say  determin- 
edly that  he  would  fight  again  for  France  ami  freedom  as  readih 

|.e  did  before. 

"Ami  what  the  soldier  thinks  is  aboul  what  the  rest  of  us 
think.  Liberty,  democracy,  and  the  ideals  of  America  are  just 
as  dear  and  just  as  bright  to  us  now.  even  in  the  throes  of  the 
financial  depression  ami  the  injustices  of  readjustment,  as  they 

r  have  been." 

Among  the  scores  of  editor-  of  representative  new  .-paper-  w  ho 
believe  that  the  United  States  should  stand  by  France,  but  who 
are  not  in  favor  of  a  formal  alliance — who  in  other  words  believe 
that  the  long  standing  •'alliance  of  sentiment  *'  is  sufficient — are 
the  Memphis  Commercial- Appeal,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review,  the  Savannah  Press,  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal,  the  Waterbury  Republican,  the  Bridgeport 
Star,  the  Des  .Moines  Capital,  the  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk-Eye, 
the  Duluth  Herald,  the  Fort  Wayne  Sentinel,  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
/,'.  publican,  the  South  Bend  Tribune,  the  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Turns,  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Leader,  the  Scranton  Republican, 
the  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  News-Review,  the  Troy  Record,  the  Sioux 
Falls  (S.  D.)  Press,  the  Boise  (Idaho)  Capital  News,  the  Parkers- 
burg  (W.  Va.)  Sentinel,  the  Staunton  (Va.)  Leader,  the  Burling- 
ton (Vt.)  News,  and  the  New  York  Evening  Mail.  The  editor 
of  the  last-named  paper  tells  why  America's  attitude  should  not 
be  exprest  by  a  treaty — 

"This  Government  should  never  enter  into  'offensive  and 
defensive'  alliances  with  other  governments;  they  are  war- 
breeders.  History  proves  their  futility;  to  try  them  again 
would  be  merely  to  repeat  failures  of  the  past  and  to  perpetuate 
feuds  and  militarism. 

'"Let  nations  try  another  way.  Germany  is  now  effectively 
disarmed  on  land  and  sea:  the  Versailles  Treaty  insures  this 
condition  for  approximately  forty  years.  The  Allies  should, 
at  the  proper  time,  bring  Germany  into  the  world-wide  dis- 
armament program  now  in  its  initial  stage  at  Washington: 
this  should  be  done,  not  for  Germany's  sake,  but  to  convince 
France  that  there  is  to  be  no  army  entrenched  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Rhine  ready  and  eager  to  grapple  with  her  should  she  not 
have  an  army  permanently  entrenched  on  the  west  bank.  An 
army  in  either  country  will  inevitably  mean  (and  justify)  an 
army  in  both  countries.  A  Germany  on  a  basis  of  permanent 
disarmament  is  a  better  assurance  to  France  against  aggression 
than  would  be  alliances  or  the  maintenance  of  a  French  army, 
tor  both  have  failed  miserably  in  the  past;  the  Allies,  led  by 
America,  are  now  in  position  to  compel  such  a  Germany.  That 
if  service  that  America  can  and  should  undertake,  not  alone 
for  France,  but  for  humanity." 

"Special  and  restricted  alliances  have  proved  the  curse  of  the 
Christian  world."'  agrees  the  Houston  Chronicle — 

'The  basic  idea  of  such  an  alliance  is  force,  pressure,  physical 
strength',  intimidation,  and  even  tho  brought  forward  in  the 
name  of  self-defense,  it  has  never  yet  failed  to  develop  an  im- 
perialistic, aggressive  policy. 

"  Fundamentally,  they  are  designed  and  intended  to  array  force 
against  force,  to  shape  the  evolution  of  events  by  means  of  ar- 
tificial pressure,  to  handicap  some  peoples,  while  helping  others, 
by  a  mobilization  of  physical  power  along  arbitrary  lines. 

"The  theory  of  dominating  international  affairs  by  grouped  in- 
terests and  power  balances,  is  far  more  tyrannical  in  its  operation, 
far  more  irritating  in  effect,  far  more  disturbing  in  suggestion, 
than  an  independent  militaristic  policy  on  the  part  of  single 
governments. 

'The  United  States  stands,  and  has  always  stood,  for  justice 
to  all  nation.-.  This  forbids  her  (o  recognize  the  logic  or  prac- 
ticability of  special  alliances.  The  American  view  is  that  a 
special  alliance  of  two,  three,  or  four  nations  can  be  productive 
of  nothing  more  quickly,  or  more  inevitably,  than  the  birth  of 
a  counter-alliance." 

St  ill  anot  her  argumenl  against  a  treaty  at  this  I  ime  is  furnished 
by  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle:" 

"This  is  not  an  opportune  time  to  pledge  the  nation  to  engage 
in  a  future  war,  even  in  a  just  cause.      It  suggests  that  we  have 


no  confidence  in   what  we  are  doing  at   the  Washington  Con- 
ference." 

A  treaty,  agrees  the  Buffalo  Commercial,  is  not  necessary. 
"The  strongest  of  international  guaranties,"  it  observes,  "are 
not  embodied  in  scraps  of  paper,  but  in  mutual  understanding." 
"Our  "entry  into  the  recent  war  demonstrated  that,"  agrees  the 
Boise  (Idaho''   Capital  News.     Continues  The  Commercial — 

"  It  is  against  public  policy  for  the  United  States  to  enter  into 
any  treaty  of  alliance  for  offensive  or  defensive  purposes.  There- 
fore, it  is  useless  to  exped  this  country  to  guarantee  protection 
to  France  against  invasion.  But  there  can  be  an  understanding 
given  at  this  Conference  and  made  so  emphatic  as  to  have  the 
sanction  of  a  treaty,  that  the  countries  represented  in  this 
Conference  will  regard  any  attack  upon  France  from  any  quarter 
as  an  act  of  aggression  against  the  peace  of  the  world.  In  her 
position  with  respect  to  Germany  France  is  at  least  entitled  to 
the  moral  support  of  the  nation's." 

'Then1  are  always  difficulties  in  interpreting  treaties,"  we 
are  reminded  by  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and  the  St.  Louis  Star 
is  afraid  that  if  we  sign  a  treaty  backing  France  it  would  give  that 
country  "too  free  a  hand  in  Europe,  just  as  the  recently  abro- 
gated Anglo-Japanese  treaty  gave  Japan  too  free  a  hand  in 
China."  Moreover,  intimates  the  Boston  Herald,  "a  treaty 
with  France  alone  would  have  hard  sledding  in  the  United 
States."  "If  we  should  sign  such  a  treaty,"  adds  the  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  "we  would  become  a  party  to  all  the 
petty  squabbles  in  which  France  might  indulge  in  the  future." 
As  we  read  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel: 

'The  sentiment  of  the  United  States  is.  ;  s  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive, strongly  againsl  alliances  in  arms,  such  as  would  be  the 
only  possible  result  of  such  a  treaty.  The  matter  should  be  left 
for  the  nation  to  decide  when,  if  ever,  the  necessity  for  such 
decision  arises,  resting  on  the  basis  as  exprest  by  Secretary 
Hughes,  that  'No  words  spoken  by  France  have  fallen  on  deaf 
ears  in  the  United  Stales." 

"  Of  course,  the  opinion  exprest  in  reply  to  the  first  question 
is  predicted  on  the  continuance  of  existing  conditions.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  in  the  course  of  years  the  complexion  of 
affairs  might  be  so  altered  as  to  bring  about  entirely  different 
sentiments  on  the  part  of  the  American  people.  And  in  this 
fact  lies  one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  any  treaty  which 
would  seek  to  bind  the  United  States  to  a  course  of  future  action 
which  might  be  found  so  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  of  its 
people  as  to  render  it  impossible  of  performance." 

"There  should  be  no  treaty,"  maintains  the  editor  of  the 
Hibbing  (Minn.)  Tribune;  "France,  if  her  cause  is  just,  needs  no 
bond  from  the  United  States."  "The  good  faith  of  nations  is 
better  than  treaties,"  agrees  the  editor  of  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.) 
Journal-Press.  A  more  effective  way  to  protect  France  from 
aggression,  thinks  the  Brazil  (Ind.)  Times,  would  be  to  let  the 
world  know  "just  what  our  attitude  toward  France  is — a  sort  of 
understanding,  like  our  Monroe  Doctrine."  "We  should  not 
bind  ourselves,"  believes  the  editor  of  the  Columbus  (Ind.) 
Ledger.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Staunton  (Va.)  Leader,  "America 
should  always  bo  in  a  position  to  act  independently  in  every 
crisis."  In  circumstances  similar  to  those  of  1914,  declares  the 
editor  of  the  Canton  (Ohio)  News,  "America  would  not  be 
neutral;  she  dare  not."     As  the  Des  Moines  Capital  puts  it: 

"An  agreement  or  pledge  made  openly  and  before  the  entire 
world  would  be  as  effective  as  a  formal  treaty  and  would  avoid 
many  difficulties,  such  as  ratification  by  the  Senate.  Anypledge 
made  openly  in  an  assembly  such  as  the  Washington  Conference 
would  have  all  the  moral  force  of  a,  treaty." 

"The  history  of  all  European  nations  proves  the  inadequacy 

of  treaties  at  times  of  crisis,"  declares  the  editor  of  the  Bayonne 
\,  u'K-Rcview;  "they  serve  their  part  during  ordinary  limes,  but 
when  public  opinion  becomes  unsympathetic  they  mean  noth- 
ing." "It  is  far  better  for  the  friendship  of  the  two  republics 
to  depend  upon  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy,  than  to 
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freeze  it  into  words  and  subject  it  to  constant  discussion  and 
interpretation,*'  in  the  opinion  of  the  Troy  Record.  "A  treaty," 
explains  the  Elmira  Star-Gazettr,  "is  a  promissory  note,  payable 
on  demand,  and  Uncle  Sam  does  not  want  to  sign  one."  As 
the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times  puts  it — 

"Alliances  are  not  pleasant  things.  They  come  up  to  plague 
nations  at  times  and  put  them  in  false  or  uncomfortable  posi- 
tions. Washington's  •well-known  advice  about  entangling  alli- 
ances is  remembered  and  has  had  its  influence  down  through  the 
years.  While  the  world  is  closer  together  than  it  was  in  his  day 
and  no  nation  can  now  be  aloof,  still  America  should  keep  free 
from  obligations  made  in  advance  that  may  be  harmful  or  em- 
barrassing to  it  in  the  future.  France  will  have  to  rely  upon 
the  good-will  of  America,  and  if  her  cause  is  just  she  never  need 
fear  but  that  America  will  come  to  her  aid,  as  was  done  in  the 
World  War." 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  maintain  that  we  should  sign  a 
treaty  with  France  set  forth  a  number  of  reasons  in  support  of 
their  contention.  It  is  their  belief  that  a  guaranty  of  French 
integrity  would  prevent  any  German  aggression  against  France. 
"France's  brave  defense  of  civilization,  her  war-drained  and 
devastated  condition  to-day,  and  her  future  surely  justify  a 
writ  ten  pledge,"  writes  the  editor  of  the  Lorain  (O.)  Times- He  raid. 
"Nothing  but  a  treaty  could  be  permanent!}-  binding,"  believes 
the  editor  of  the  Long  Branch  (X.  J.)  Record;  "a  change  in  the 
Administration  at  Washington  might  vitiate  a  'gentlemen's  agree- 
ment' over  night,"  he  observes.  "Why  not  put  it  down  in  black 
and  white?"  asks  the  editor  of  the  Fairfield  (la.)  Ledger-Journal. 
"If  we  mean  to  aid  France,  why  not  write  it  down  so  the  world 
may  see?"  "Any  agreement  looking  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  must  be  guaranteed  by  treaty."  asserts  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Herald:  "no  mere  'gentlemen's  agreement'  could  be  equally  bind- 
ing." Besides,  we  are  reminded  by  the  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Non- 
pariel,  "if  we  furnish  France  the  guaranty  which  she  rightfully 
claims,  France  can  disarm.  With  such  a  guaranty  in  force  it 
would  be  utterly  futile  for  the  German  Junkers  to  attempt  to 
rebuild  their  war  machine."  "Nothing  but  a  formal  assurance 
of  France's  safety  will  set  at  rest  the  French  apprehensions  Avhich 
are  holding  back  the  recovery  of  Europe,"  declares  the  editor  of 
the  Wheeling  Intelligencer.  "Germany  should  be  informed  that 
France  does  not  stand  alone,"  believes  the  Philadelphia  Xorth 
American,  while  its  neighbor,  The  Inquirer,  has  this  to  say: 

"It  is  easy  in  a  conference  such  as  we  have  at  Washington  to 
hand  out  pleasing  phrases  and  profess  friendship.  But  Frame 
requires  something  more  than  that.  Secretary  Hughes  went  so 
far  as  he  was  justified  in  going,  when  he  declared  that  'no  words 
eves  spoken  by  France  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears  in  the  United 
•States.'  The  Secretary  no  doubt  intended  to  imply  that  if 
France  were  again  assailed  without  cause  she  could  depend  upon 
this  country. 

"But  why  not  say  so  outright?  Why  not  put  it  into  official 
form?  The  problem  of  France's  great  army  would  he  solved  in 
a  twinkling  were  the  United  Slates  and  England  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  support  France  in  case  her  liberty  and  that  of 
other  nations  were  menaced.  With  such  a  moral  understanding, 
France  might  reduce  her  army  in  confidence." 

Many  editors  vote  against  a  treaty  with  France  because  they 
feel,  as  the  editor  of  the  Akron  Times  expresses  it,  that  "our 
affiliation  with  the  League  of  Nations  would  cover  the  whole 
matter,  and  reduce  the  possibility  of  attack  to  the  minimum." 
"France  is  entitled  to  some  guaranty,  such  as  would  be  provided 
by  the  League  if  the  United  States  were  B  member,"  declares  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  "Now  that  the  League  is  functioning,  our 
entry  should  be  sufficient  to  give  France  the  guaranty  she  seeks," 
adds  the  editor  of  the  Auburn  (N.  Y.  <  Citizen.  "The  treaty 
binding  the  I'nited  States  to  come  fco  Prance's  aid,  meets  all 
requirements,  and  should  have  been  ratified  when  it  was  sub- 
mitted by  President  Wilson,"  maintains  the  editor  of  the  India- 
napolis M  ips.  "The  general  idea  of  the  League  mi  rj  one's 
(Continued  on  pay 
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N  THURSDAY.  December  15,  1921,  the  Race  for 
Armaments  came  to  an  end."  With  those  uncom- 
promisingly optimistic  words  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  celebrates  the  signing  by  Hughes,  Balfour  and  Kato  of 
the  Three-Power  Naval  Agreement,  establishing  a  naval  ratio 
of  5-5-3  for  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  and 
fixing  the  status  of  present  and  future  fortifications  in  the  Pacific. 
The  retention  of  the  Mutsu  by  Japan  and  the  consequent  re- 
adjustments in  the  British  and  American  programs,  together 
with  the  difficulties  temporarily  raised  by  France  and  Italy 
are  regarded  by  many  of  our  papers  as  detracting  little  or  noth- 


ing from  the  significance  of  an  event  which  they  hail  as  an 
unprecedented  triumph  of  American  diplomacy  and  a  great 
victory  for  peace  and  disarmament.  In  fact,  the  Philadelphia 
paper  quoted  above  declares  that  "this  is  the  world's  greatest 
achievement  for  peace  in  all  its  long  and  crowded  history." 
"Welcome,  '5-5-3!'  Tho  your  total  is  thirteen  you  have 
made  it  a  lucky  number!"  exclaimes  the  Troy  Times,  which 
continues  in  whimsical  vein:  "This  expression  of  a  naval  ratio 
is  probably  the  most  important  of  all  numerical  restrictions 
since  that  imposed  in  Eden.  Noah's  Ark.  and  modern  marriage, 
and  which  may  be  colloquially  exprest  by  the  phrases  'the 
best  two  out  of  three'  and  'two's  a  company,  three's  a  crowd.'" 
This  agreement,  it  adds,  closes  a  hole  in  the  pocket  of  industry. 
"The  miracle  of  naval  disarmament  has  beeu  wrought."  says 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  which  characterizes  the  agreement 
as  "the  mosl  vital  achievement  of  the  Washington  Conferenc, 
And  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  we  read: 

"There  have  been  shiftings,  compromises  and  concessions; 
but  all  these  have  been  within  the  iron  limitations  of  the  gi 
principles  laid  down  in  the  name  of  America  b  n-y  Hug 

on  November  12.     As  it  was  set  forth  on  that  day.  tie  5-5-3  ratio 
st  ands.     Par  so  long  as  the  world's  three  great  naval  Powers  k 
l'ai  th  and  their  pledged  word,  naval  forces  will  not  beincreasedab 
the  fixed  tonnages  thai  aresel  downintheThree-Pov  •  r  Agreement. 

"It  is  more  far-reaching  than  that.     Japan  and  England  and 
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the  United  States  will  stop  pouring  millions  into  the  fortified 
islands  and  naval  bases  of  the  Pacific.  .Japan  will  not  fortify 
Formosa  against  an  attack  from  the  Philippines.  We  will  go 
no  further  with  frowning  Corregidor  or  at  Cavite.  England  will 
halt  where  sheiswithher  Hongkong  and  Kowloon  areas  of  defense. 
"The  bold  outlines  of  the  Bughes  plan  emerge  intact  from  the 
grind  and  hammering  of  the  conferences.     The  5-5-3  ratio  is 
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GETTING   CLOSER   TO   THE   BASKET  AT  EVERY  TRY. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


unshaken,  altho  Japan  saves  her  sentiment-financed  Mutsu 
built  from  the  yen  and  the  sen  scraped  from  the  pockets  of  her 
poor.  We  keep  the  North  Dakota  and  the  Delaware;  and  England 
to  keep  the  Three-Power  balance  true,  may  build  two  super- 
Hoods  of  a  definitely  limited  tonnage. 

"The  only  place  where  the  Hughes  plan  was  dented  and  bent 
is  in  the  proviso  that  for  as  many  as  three,  and  possibly  for  six. 
years  England's  navy  yards  may  work  upon  the  two  new  Hoods. 
Our  own  yards  may  work  for  some  months  yet  upon  the  90 
per  cent,  completed  North  Dakota  and  Delaware.  Then  the 
hammers  will  be  stilled.  As  for  Japan,  it  would  appeal'  that 
she  has  built  the  last  capital  ship  she  may  build  other  than  for 
agreed  replacement-." 

Comparing  this  agreement  with  the  naval  disarmament  pro- 
gram as  originally  formulated  by  Secretary  Hughes,  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  says: 

'The  number  of  Japanese  ships  will  be  the  same  as  was  pro- 
posed in  Secretary  Hughes's  plan,  the  number  of  American  ships 
I  he  same,  and  the  number  of  British  ships  two  less.  The  capital 
ships  of  the  American  and  the  Japanese  navies  will  be  of  slightly 
larger  tonnage  and  power,  and  those  of  the  British  Navy  of  a 
little  less  tonnage  and  a  little  more  power.  .  .  .  The  original 
proposal,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Hughes,  called  for  the  scrapping 
of  ()(>  ships  witli  a  tonnage  of  1,878,343  tons.  Under  the  agree- 
ment 68  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  1,861,643  ions  will  be  scrapped. 
The  original  proposal  allowed  Creat  Britain  to  retain  22  capital 
ships  with  a  total  tonnage  of  604,450,  to  !><•  reduced  later  to  the 

sami    tonnage  as  America'-.    IS  ships  with  a   tonnage  of  500,650 

tons.     The  agreement  gives  to  Great   Britain  20  capital  ships 

with  a   tonnage  of  582,050,  and   to  the   United  States   IS  with  a 

tonnage  of  525,850  tons.    Japan  by  the  proposal  would  have  had 

10  ships  of  a  tonnage  of  299,700.  By  the  agreement  it  has  ID 
ships  with  a  tonnage  or  313,000.  The  oavaJ  holiday  of  ten  years 
is  agreed  to.  eve,. pi  for  permission  to  Qreal  Britain  to  build  the 
ips  referred  to,  which  are  not  to  exceed  37,000  tons  each. 
I'  is  al  i  -I  thai  no  more  fortifications  shall  he  constructed 

in  the  Pacific  island  posses  ions  of  the  three  Powers,  excepting 

the  islands  of  Japan  proper,  Australia,  \'ew  Zealand  and  Hawaii." 

Turning  to  the  difficulties  that  still  lie  in  the  path  of  naval 
disarmament  the  Bame  paper  goes  on  to  say: 


"Wliile  all  this  has  been  definitely  decided  upon,  there  yet 
remain  some  questions  at  issue  which  must  be  harmonized  and 
settled  before  a  naval  armament  treaty  can  be  arranged.  The 
capital  ships,  ratio  and  tonnage  of  France  and  Italy  will  have  to 
be  agreed  upon,  and  the  matter  of  submarine  tonnage  decided. 
Great  Britain  strongly  desires  total  abolition  of  the  submarine 
as  an  instrument  of  civilized  warfare.  It  is  not  Ukely  to  insist 
upon  that,  for  it  stands  alone  in  that  position.  But  it  is  under- 
stood that  it  is  pressing  for  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  sub- 
marine tonnage  proposed  in  the  American  plan,  and  perhaps  for 
the  outlawing  of  large  sea-going  submarines  capable  of  offensive 
warfare  upon  merchant  ships.  Their  experts  contend  that  the 
experience  of  the  late  war  has  shown  that  the  submarine  is  not 
an  effective  weapon  of  defense  or  offense  as  against  battle-ships. 
The  German  submarines,  they  say,  did  little  damage  to  British 
or  other  warships,  except  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  Its  only 
success  was  in  the  destruction  of  the  ships  of  commerce,  in  which 
it  horrified  the  world.  This  paper  has  often  exprest  its  antagon- 
ism to  the  submarine  as  an  instrument  of  war.  The  submarine 
and  poison  gas  are  both  weapons  that  ought  to  be  discouraged 
instead  of  encouraged,  and  it  should  not  be  difficult  for  the 
governments  to  come  to  an  understanding  that  would  at  least 
provide  for  their  close  limitation,  if  elimination  is  not  yet  prac- 
ticable. What  a  strange  conclusion  it  would  be  if  this  whole 
agreement  were  defeated  by  this  thing,  this  submarine,  which 
was  the  direct  cause  of  all  our  losses  and  all  our  woes! " 

According  to  the  New  York  Tribune's  Washington  Bureau 
the  naval  agreement  Avill  mean  "  $100,000,000  a  year  saved  to  the 
United  States  or  $3  for  each  taxpayer."  These  figures,  however, 
are  multiplied  by  five  in  an  estimate  published  by  the  New  York 
Herald,  in  which  we  read:  "The  actual  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  our 
Navy  under  the  Hughes  plan  will  he  between  $500,000,000  and 
s")")0,000,000  each  year.  The  actual  upkeep  of  the  whole  Navy, 
if  not  limited  by  the  Hughes  plan,  with  all  the  proposed  ships 
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—  Ket  in  I  lie  Oakland  Tribune. 


completed,  would  be  well  over  SI ,000,000,000  a  year,  including 
necessary  replacement  const nicl ion." 

Discussing  the  bearing  on   American   interests  of  some  of  the 
alterations  in  the  original  Hughes  plan  the  Springfield  Republican 

says: 

"The  agreement  provides  for  something  that  was  not  in  the 
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original  Hughes  proposal,  to  wit,  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo  as  to  fortifications  on  the  Pacific  islands  in  open  waters  and 
exclusive  of  Hawaii  and  the  islands  off  the  Japanese,  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  coasts.  That  means  definitely  that  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  United  States  island  of  Guam  can  not  be  carried 
to  their  completion  and  that,  consequently,  the  United  States 
gives  up  the  only  fortified  naval  base  that  could  have  made 
p<  »ssible  a  naval  campaign  for  the  defense  of  the  Philippine  islands 
or  for  the  military  restraint  of  Japanese  aggression  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia  or  in  Asiatic  waters. 

"It  can  doubtless  be  truly  said  that  Japan's  consent  to  the 
5-5-3  naval  ratio  has  been  bought  by  our  Government's  agreement 
not  to  utilize  Guam  as  an  advanced  naval  outpost,  yet  the  price 
paid  is  explained  by  certain  facts  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
Even  with  a  fully  fortified  Guam,  our  Navy  reduced  to  a  purely 
defensive  basis  under  the  Hughes  plan  could  not  hope  to  com- 
mand the  far  eastern  seas.  Further  costly  expenditure  on  the 
fortifications  would  be  a  waste  of  money — at  least  during  the 
10-year  holiday — and  could  be  justified  only  on  the  ground  that 
the  10-year  period  would  be  followed  by  naval  rivalry  and  pos- 
sibly war.  Guam  should  have  been  completely  fortified  before 
this  Conference  was  called,  if  the  United  States  Government  was 
to  escape  making  such  a  concession  as  has  now  been  wrung 
from  it. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  more  modifications  of  the  ten-year 
holiday  as  originally  planned  will  assume  serious  form.  There 
is  talk  of  permitting  the  construction  of  capital  ships  during  the 
decade  under  certain  restrictions  so  as  to  anticipate  the  end  of 
the  holiday  and  incidentally  to  help  maintain  the  technical  in- 
tegrity of  naval  shipyards  during  the  lean  period,  but  such  con- 
cessions need  not  be  a  grave  impairment  of  the  grand  project. 
Another  hope  may  be  exprest — that  the  raising  of  the  maxi- 
mum tonnage  limit  of  capital  ships  built  for  replacement  pur- 
poses from  35,000  to  37,000  tons  will  not  force  the  United  States 
to  increase  the  width  of  the  Panama  Canal  at  large  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  A  battle-ship  of  35,000  tons  could  barely 
crawl  through  the  present  canal  without  scraping  its  sides." 

One  of  the  curious  effects  of  the  naval  agreement,  notes  the 
Newark  News,  is  that  it  leaves  the  United  States  Aithout  a 
single  battle-cruiser: 

"The  rather  extensive  tests  made  prior  to  our  entrance  to  the 
war  off  this  coast  were  then  taken  as  showing  that  the  American 
dependence  on  torpedo  destroyers  as  scouts  was  not  worth  much, 
and  the  addition  of  scout  cruisers  alone  made  the  condition  but 
little  better.  It  was  decided  that  there  was  needed  a  high-speed, 
big-gun  ship  to  protect  these  'eyes  and  ears'  of  the  fleet.  The 
result  was  that  our  naval  program  as  then  laid  down  included  six 
battle-cruisers  carrying  six  sixteen-inch  guns  and  being  capable 
of  thirty-five-knot  speed. 

"The  first  of  these  is  not  over  a  quarter  completed,  and  will  be 
scrapped.  Great  Britain  now  has  ten  of  this  type  of  which  she 
will  keep  four,  and  Japan  has  four  of  which  she  will  keep  all. 
It  may  be  that  the  British  losses  at  Jutland  rather  discredited 
this  type  of  ship,  altho  the  one  major  vessel  the  British  have 
built  since  that  time  is  the  battle-cruiser  Hood.  Perhaps  in  a 
similar  way  the  doubt  of  the  dreadnought  herself  as  against 
air  attack  has  helped  along  the  general  proposal  that  no  more 
of  these  forty-million-dollar  ships  be  built  for  ten  years." 

But  "it  is  in  the  fact  of  the  agreement  itself,  and  not  in  the 
details  of  the  armament  limitation  plan,  that  the  world  will 
read  the  victory  for  peace  that  has  been  achieved  by  the  Wash- 
ington Conference,"  remarks  the  Richmond  Times-Despatch. 
As  the  New  York  Tribune  discusses  certain  implications  of  the 
;  greement: 

"It  is  recognized  that  one  nation  may  legitimately  take  notice 
of  what  another  is  doing.  The  domain  of  the  common  concern 
is  thus  immensely  enlarged.  Heretofore  each  nation  has  as- 
sumed that  what  it  did  in  the  way  of  arming  itself  was  exclusively 
its  own  affair;  that  n.o  questions  could  be  asked;  that  it  was 
justified  in  resenting  anything  that  even  hinted  al  restraint  cf 
its  liberty  of  action. 

"The  doctrine  is  scrapped.     In  its  plan  ah]ish<  d  the  one 

that  the  naval  program  of  one  country  is  the  proper  busim  ss  of 
all.  Here  is  a  wholesome  novelty  in  international  law,  and  the 
seed  planted  at  Washington  will   multiply. 

"Another  innovation  is  of  almost  equal  importance — namely, 
that  one  nation  can  trust  the  word  of  another  with  respect  to 
matters  of  the  most  delicate  nature." 


A  FEDERAL  BILL  TO  HALT  LYNCHING 

LYNCHING  WILL  BE  LESS  FASHIONABLE  if  the 
Federal  anti-lynehing  bill  sponsored  by  Representative 
— J  Dyer  (Rep.,  Mo.)  becomes  a  law.  Also,  notes  a  Southern 
paper,  the  Columbia  Record,  "chicken-livered  and  rabbit- 
hearted  officers  of  the  law,  with  backbones  no  stiffer  than  empty 
flour-sacks."  will  be  dealt  Avith  rather  severely  if  they  continue 
to  surrender  prisoners  and  jail  keys  as  in  the  past,  for  heavy 
penalties  to  both  the  officer  and  the  county  he  represents  will 
result  if  every  precaution  is  not  taken  to  prevent  the  lynching 
of  a  prisoner,  white  or  black.  'The  Dyer  Bill  is  drastic,  but  a 
drastic  remedy  is  needed  for  the  loathsome  lynching  disease," 
declares  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  reminds  us  that  "since 
January  1,  1921,  there  have  been  sixty  known  lynehings — a 
record  of  shame,  for  a  civilized  nation."  Moreover,  another 
editor  recalls,  "the  records  of  the  past  thirty  years  shoAV  that 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  3,224  victims  of  lynehings  in  that  time 
were  white  men."  Southerners,  therefore,  should  not  feel  that 
the  Dyer  Bill  is  aimed  wholly  at  them,  points  out  the  Manches- 
ter (N.  H.)  Union,  for,  as  the  New  York  Globe  remarks,  "both 
Northerners  and  Southerners  have  offended,  and  both  whites  and 
blacks  have  been  lynched." 

In  the  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Daugherty,  the  passage 
of  legislation  by  Congress  penalizing  failure  by  a  State  to  give 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  am-  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
would  be  constitutional.  Southern  Congressmen,  on  the  other 
hand,  attack  the  constitutionality  of  the  Dyer  Bill.  Besides 
encroaching  upon  a  State's  rights,  they  add,  the  bill,  if  it  becomes 
a  law,  will  increase  crimes  which  cause  lynehings.  The  bill 
provides,  according  to  a  summary  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Xeics, 
that— 

"Any  State  or  municipal  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  life  of  any  person  who  ma;,-  be  put  to  death  by  a 
mob  and  who  fails  to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  prevent  the 
killing,  or  any  such  officer,  who,  being  charged  with  the  duty  of 
apprehending  or  prosecuting  any  person  participating  in  a  mob 
murder,  fails  to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  pursue  the  matter 
to  final  judgment,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not 
exceeding  five  years  or  by  a  fine  of  $5,000  or  less,  or  by  both  fine 
and  imprisonment.  Any  person  who  participates  in  a  mob 
murder  is  declared  to  be  guilt y  of  a  felony  and  subject  to  im- 
prisonment for  life  or  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  live  yea:-. 

"It  is  provided  further  that  'any  county  in  which  a  person 
is  put  to  death  by  a  mob  or  riotous  assemblage  shall  forfeit 
$10,000,  which  sum  may  be  recovered  by  an  action  then  for  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  against  such  county,  for  the  use 
of  the  family,  if  any,  of  the  person  so  put  to  death;  if  he  had  no 
family,  then  to  his  dependent  parents,  if  any:  otherwise  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States.'  Payment  may  be  enforced  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  in  which  the  judgment  is  obtained. 
If  the  person  put  to  death  shall  have  been  transported  by  the 
mob  from  one  county  to  another  and  there  put  to  death,  each 
county  through  which  he  was  transported  is  made  jointly  liable 
with  the  others  for  the  $10,000  forfeit." 

Some  States,  it  is  said,  such  as  Minnesota  and  Illinois,  already 
have  enacted  drastic  laws  against  lynching,  and  have  provided 
severe  penalties  for  officers  and  communities  that  fail  to  pro' 
the  life  of  the  accused.  Should  the  Dyer  Bill  pass,  however,  the 
Federal  Court,  rather  than  a  local  tribunal,  will  institute  pro- 
lings  should  a  sheriff  or  deputy  be  charged  with  neglect  of 
duty.     That  it  is  practically  impossible  in  m<  -  for  State 

officers  to  deal  with  mobs  bent  upon  lynching,  is  the  contention 
of  the  San  Antonio  Express: 

"Since  April  11  last  38  lynehings.  including  two  burnings  at 
the  stake  and  four  burnings  of  bodies  after  lynching,  have  been 
perpetrated  in  the  United  States,  as  follows:    Georgia  10,  Mie 

sippi  7.  South  Carolina  5,  Louisiana  4,  Arkansas  3,  and  Texas 
3.  Meanwhile,  the  1920  record  stands  as  the  basis  of  indictment 
and  comparison — and  Texas  heads  that  record.  Last  year  i  - 
mobs  out-lynched  Georgia 

"However  sincere  and  courageous  the  Southern  Govern" 
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>craph  from  An  er 


:"  Administration, 

WHEN    THE    TRAIN    COMES    IN    WITH    FOOD    FROM    AMERICA. 
Scene  a1  Samara  station  with  a  thousand  children  waiting  for  rickets  admitting  them  to  the  American  Relief  Administration's  train. 


efforts  to  stamp  out  lj'nehing,  they  come  to  naught.  In  the 
lynching  Stales,  spoken  and  written  appeals  to  the  spirit  of 
civilization  and  Americanisms  to  lawful  government  and  order. 
have  encountered  but  eyes  closed  against  them,  mind  fast  shut 
against  them,   ears  deaf  to  them. 

''Congress,   however,  lias  both   the  right   and   the  power  to 
legislate  for  the  genuine,  effective  operation  <>f  every  mandati 
of  the  Constitution:  it  should  pass  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill." 

"If,  under  the  Dyer  Bill,  communities  are  made  to  pay  for 
tolerating  lynchinsjs,  lynehings  will  stop,"  asserts  the  New  York 
Tribune;  "if  officials  can  be  imprisoned  for  not  doing  their  best 
to  discourage  mob  violence,  local  sentiment  will  turn  against 
sucli  outbreaks.-'     Meanwhile,  adds  this  paper: 

"No  State  can  well  complain  if  Congress  lakes  a  hand  in 
ending  the  lynching  evil.  Our  foreign  relations  have  been 
troubled  many  times  by  the  lawless  hanging  of  other  nationals. 
The  Federal  Government  is  bound  under  treaties  to  give  equal 
protection  to  citizens  and  aliens.  Yet  it  has  no  hold  on  the 
States  through  whose  negligence  aliens  are  lynched,  and  punish- 
ment for  such  crime  is  not  exacted.  It  is  likewise  an  affront  to 
the  Constitution  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  arc  not  pro- 
tected by  the  States  in  their  personal  rights." 

"As  long  as  mob  law  maintains  its  hold  in  America  the  life 
of  no  individual  is  safe,  he  he  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,"  points 
out  the  Houston  hiformer.  Therefore,  contends  the  New  York 
Globe: 

'No  argument  should  be  necessary  in  defense  of  this  bill, 
which  is  a  clear  and  direct  application  of  the  constitutional 
provision  that  no  State  shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law.  Lynching  can  not 
ordinarily  take  place  without  the  connivance  of  the  local  authori- 
ties. If  they  will  not  act.  the  Federal  Government  should.  To 
call  this  assertion  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  every  citizen  a 
violation  of  State  sovereignty  is  to  deny  sixty  years  of  history." 

"To  reenforce   State  statutes   by  such  Federal  provisions  as 

an-  contained  in  the  Dyer  Hill  will  impose  no  injustice  upon 
any  otic,  hut  will  maintain  equal  rights  for  all,"  believes  the 
I'.o-ton  Herald,  and  the  Detroit  News  remarks  that  "by  this 
time  it  ought  to  he  realized  that  the  lynching  spirit  leads  in 
more  trouble  lhan  it  can  possibly  correct." 

era!    Southern    editor-    and    Congressmen,    however,    take 

the  opposite  view.  The  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
say  Washington  correspondents,  "is  fanning  political  and  sec- 
tional llame-  a  nothing  else  has  done  in  many  months."  South- 
ern   Democrats   who  consider  tin     Dyer   Bill   aimed   at    the  South 

aver  that  Northern  Republicans  are  trying  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  a  bill  which  they  know  will  accomplish  nothing. 
Representative  Simmers  of  Texas,  in   fact,  declares   that  "there 


is  not  a  lawyer  on  earth  who  can  defend  the  bill  on  constitutional 
grounds."  "It  is  an  encroachment  on  States'  rights,  because  it 
gives  the  Government  the  right  to  dictate  to  States  how  they 
shall  exercise  police  powers,"  avers  the  Congressman  from  Texas. 
Representative  Byrnes  of  South  Carolina  argues  that  even  if  the 
Dyer  Bill  should  become  a  law.  and  should  he  held  constitutional, 
"it  would  not  prevent  lynching,  for  similar  laws  in  Ohio.  Illinois 
and  South  Carolina  have  failed  to  do  so."  "The  bill  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  crimes  and  the  number  of  lynehings," 
predicts  Representative  Aswell  of  Louisiana,  while  Repre- 
sentative* Pou  of  North  Carolina  asks  that  Southern  people 
"be  left  alone  to  work  out  their  own  problems." 

"It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  it  would  be  wise  to  delegate  to  the 
Federal  authorities  the  power  which  this  bill  would  give  them," 
thinks  tlie  Savannah  News,  while  the  Nashville  Banner  marshals 
the  following  reasons  why  the  States  should  be  allowed  to  "hoe 
their  own  rows" — 

"Lynehings  are  essentially  local.  They  violate  State  laws. 
The  victim  is  usually  taken  from  a  county  jail  or  from  the  custody 
of  county  officers.  The  offense  is  within  the  State,  against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  State,  and  should  be  punished  by  the 
State  alone. 

"Federal  interference  with  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal 
laws  would  not  be  effective  because  it  would  be  in  the  face  of 
public  sentiment,  and  State  efforts  would  he  correspondingly 
relaxed. 

"Every  possible  exertion  everywhere  should  be  used  to  put 
down  lynehings,  but  to  give  their  suppression  into  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  subversive  of  State  authority 
and  a  dangerous  innovation.  ...  It  would  also  have  a  bad 
effect  on  the  South,  where  it  would  be  construed  as  were  the  re- 
construction measures  plainly  intended  to  "put  black  heels  on 
white  necks."  The  Constitution  was  both  overridden  and 
amended  by  the  Republican  fanatics  in  power  at  the  time,  in 
the  effort  to  create  negro  supremacy  in  political  affairs,  and 
it  served  to  create  race  animosity  more  intense  than  would  ot  her- 
wise  have  existed,  while  the  white  man  continued  to  hold  the  su- 
premacy more  jealously  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done.   .    .   . 

"Lynehings  are  not  confined  to  the  South.  A  mob  in  Massa- 
chusetts recently  attempted  to  lynch  three  negro  prisoners  held 
for  'the  usual  offense'  that  is  likely  to  excite  mob  fury  wherever 
it  occurs;  hut  this  anti-lynching  bill  is  aimed  at  the  South  and  is 
in  line  with  the  usual  Republican  endeavor  to  briny  the  South, 
in  all  matters  where  the  negTO  is  concerned,  under  strict   Federal 

control.  It  has  been  a  mischievous  policy  that  has  done  much 
to  engender  race  animositj  and  sectional  ill-feeling  that  would 

not  otherwise  have  existed. 

"The  best  element  of  Southern  citizenship  is  using  all  possible 
endeavor  to  suppress  lynehings  and  to  create  a  sentiment  that 
will  not  tolerate  the  evil.  This  endeavor  will  in  time  prevail, 
hut  it  would  l.c  hampered  and  hindered  by  attempted  Federal 
interference.'' 
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$20,000,000  TO  SEND  FOOD  TO  RUSSIA 

D 


EADLY,  DAMNABLE  INDIFFERENCE  to  the  fate 
of  millions,  "is  Philip  Gibbs's  description  of  the  attitude 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  towards  starving  Russia,  as  the 
snows  of  winter  come  to  cut  off  the  escape  of  fugitives  from  the 
famine  lands,  and  to  add  enormously  to  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting food.  A  famine  "too  big  for  private  charity  "  calls  upon 
the  governments  of  the  world  to 
act.  The  New  York  Herald 
agrees  that  except  for  Russia  it- 
self and  what  is  left  of  Austria, 
there  is  scarcely  a  nation  in  Eu- 
rope "that  could  not  contribute 
something."  The  Washington 
Post,  however,  feels  that  it  is  to 
America  alone  that  Russia  must 
look  for  relief:  "European 
countries  have  their  own  prob- 
lems which  prevent  them  from 
bestowing  charity,  however  gen- 
erous their  impulses  may  be. 
The  United  States  alone  has  the 
food  in  plenty,  the  money  and  the 
means  for  undertaking  this  work 
of  relief."  It  is  to  supplement 
the  work  of  private  organizations 
that  the  Congress  has  acted  on 
President  Harding's  recommen- 
dation and  Secretary  Hoover's 
appeal  and  appropriated,  with  a 
unanimous  vote  in  the  Senate. 
s20.000.000  to  buy  corn,  seed 
grain,  and  certain  staple  food 
products  in  the  United  States  to 
be  sent  to  Russia. 

No    such    stinging    phrase    as 
"deadly,  damnable  indifference"  was  used  by  Secretary  Hoover, 
but    the    thought    is    evident   in  what  he   said   to   the  House 
Foreign  Affairs   Committee: 

"It  is  necessary  to  come  to  the  American  Government  to  gel 
the  money.  Public  charity  will  respond  when  ic  can,  but  it 
has  been  shown  that  this  is  not  an  auspicious  time  to  depend 
upon  public  charity.  I  don't  think  the  total  collections  of 
diligent  organizations  working  for  this  cause  have  been  $500,000 
since  August. 

"It  has  been  questioned  whether  our  own  economic  condition' 
warrants  this  expenditure.  Briefly,  can  we  afford  it?  Well, 
the  American  public  spends  a  billion  dollars  annually  on  tobacco, 
cosmetics,  and  the  like,  and  I  do  not  think  $20,000,000  too  much. 
The  supplies  are  already  here,  and  we  are  now  feeding  milk  to 
hogs  and  burning  corn  under  boilers. 

"There  will  be  no  economic  loss  to  the  United  Stales  in  ex- 
porting these  grains.  It  is  true  we  transfer  the  burden  from  the 
farmer  to  the  taxpayer,  but  there  will  be  no  net  economic  loss. 
If  we  get  into  the  market  now  and  buy  we  Avill  afford  some  relief 
to  the  American  farmer,  also." 


for.  But  since  August  we  haven't  been  willing  to  cut  down 
on  our  gum  or  gasoline  by  even  the  imperceptible  amount 
necessary  to  give  food  to  starving  Russian  children.  Mr.  Hoover 
even  thinks  it  necessary  to  prove  that  the  proposed  govern- 
mental aid  won't  really  cost  anything.  Our  defect  may  be 
lack  of  imagination,  but  the  picture  isn't  flattering  even  with 
that  emendation." 

In  this  same  New  York  paper  Mr.  Bruce  Bliven  reminds  us 


Photograph  from  American  Relief  Administration. 

RUSSIAN    CHILDREN    EATING    AMERICAN    FOOD 
In  a  restaurant  car  of  an  American  Relief  Administration  train. 


These  remarks,  the  New  York  Globe 
comments,  "seem  to  describe  some  other 
America  than  that  emotional  nation  which 
gave  generously  enough  to  Belgian  relief." 
The  Globe  itself  says  editorially  of  our 
indifference  to  Russia : 

"The  fact  is  that  we  are  still  open- 
handed,  as  individuals,  in  the  matter  of 
giving  tips  to  people  wUo  have  done  noth- 
ing to  earn  them  and  in  other  forms  of 
ostentatious  display.  We  keep  ourselves 
well  supplied  with  chewing-gum,  face  pow- 
der, tobacco,  fur  coats,  gasoline,  and  other 
luxuries   that    we  can  pay  for  or  gel  credit 


No  better  way  could  be  found 
to  start  the  New  Year  right  in 
each  of  the  million  and  a  half 
homes  to  which  this  magazine 
comes  than  to  send  a  gift  of 
food  to  starving  Russia.  It  is 
literally  a  gift  of  life.  Read  again 
the  statement  on  page  59  of  our 
issue  of  December  17  and  send 
your  check  to  the  Russian  Fam- 
ine Fund,  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 
Every  $10  will  save  ten  lives  for 
a  month.  Every  S100  will  save 
one  hundred  lives  for  a  month. 


that  there  are  about  3,000.000  children — perhaps  as  many  as 
there  are  in  New  York  State — in  the  famine  zone,  that  the 
American  Relief  Administration,  which  feeds  children  only,  will 
be  feeding  1,200,000  when  it  reaches  the  peak  of  its  endeavors 
in  January.  What  is  to  become  of  the  others?  Nothing,  but 
"to  die  a  lingering,  cruel  and  peculiarly  horrible  death."  Of 
the  corn  and  seed  wheat  the  Relief  Administration  looks  for  as 
a  result  of  the  Senate  action,  Mr.  Bliven  says,  writing  from 
Washington  to  The  Globe: 

"Twenty  million  bushels  of  corn  would  'break'  the  famine  and 
save  nearly  all  the  lives  now  threatened,  except  of  those  too  far 
gone  for  aid.  Three  million  bushels  of  seed  wheat  would  permit 
a  spring  planting  pretty  close  to  normal.  >o  Russia  could  feed 
herself  after  the  harvest  of  next  August.  If  the  wheal  isn't 
planted,  the  famine  just  goes  on  another  year. 

"Selling  ten  or  twenty  million  bushels  of  corn  would  be  a 
welcome  relief  to  American  farmers  whose  corn-cribs  are  glutted 
with  it.     They're  burning  it  in  the  Middle-West  as  fuel — burning 

it  while  children  starve  in  Russia  and  one 
thousand  of  the  Shipping  Board's  big  steel 
ships  lie  rusting  at  their  anchors  for  lack 
of  work!" 


Bui  with  all  the  practical  and  emotional 
pleas  for  the  Russian  appropriation  the 
newspapt  rs  note  that  it  did  not  pass  the 
House  of  Representatives  unanimously 
or  without  objection.  One  Congressman 
alluded  to  the  "dangerous  precedent"  in- 
volved: another  to  the  I  for  charity 
at  home;  another  to  th  ity  for  econ- 
omizing, and  -till  another  to  the  assertion 
"that  the  Russian  S  are  themselves 
mostly  to  blame    tor  theu  !ig." 
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THE  KANSAS  INDUSTRIAL  SNAG 

GOVERNOR  ALLEN'S  LEGAL  LIGHTNING-ROD, 
he  New  York  World  terms  the  Kansas  Industrial 
Court,  while  designed  to  avert  strikes  and  lockouts, 
apparently  "does  not  prevent  Kansas  getting  hit  quite  as  often 
as  any  other  State."  Instead  of  industrial  peace,  we  see  condi- 
tion^ which  the  Newark  News  considers  •'almost,  if  not  entirely, 
without  parallel  in  American  labor  history  in 
ilic  Kansas  coal  region,  where  mounted 
National  Guardsmen  have  taken  the  field  to 
quell  rioting  by  women  directed  at  union 
miners."  For  an  unusual  aspect  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  "outlaw"  workers  are  striking 
against  the  union.  The  women  demonstra- 
tors, it  is  said,  are  relatives  of  the  "outlaw" 
followers  of  Alexander  Howat,  deposed 
United  Mine  Worker  president  of  that  par- 
ticular district. 

Alexander  M.  Howat,  for  twenty  years  a 
figure  in  labor  controversies  in  the  Kansas 
coal-fields,  and  his  aid  are  now  serving  sen- 
tences of  six  months  each  for  violating  the 
State  Industrial  Court  Law  by  calling  strikes 
in  an  industry  which  is  "essential  to  the 
public  welfare" — coal-mining,  and  several 
thousand  of  their  followers  are  striking  in 
protest  against  the  incarceration.  Mean- 
while the  United  Aline  Workers  have  taken 
over  the  administration  of  their  former  dis- 
trict president,  now  expelled  from  the  or- 
ganization, but  the  supporters  of  Howat 
have  a  rival  organization  and  are  making 
matters  rather  uncomfortable  for  Governor 
Allen.  "They  are  hiding  behind  the  skirts 
of  their  women.''  as  the  Chicago  strikers 
did.  charges  the  Buffalo  Commercial,  altho 
the  Topeka  Capital  reports  that  the  meet- 
ings at  which  the  women  planned  their 
campaign  were  attended  only  by  women. 
Arrests  are  being  made  among  the  leaders 
of  these  Avomen,  Governor  Allen  informs  the  editor  of  the  New 
Fork  Herald,  "and  also  among  the  male  agitators  who  are 
responsible  for  the  movement."  Continues  the  Kansas 
Governor: 

'"  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  case  is  that  the  miners  who  are  work- 
ing are  regular  members  of  the  international  union.  The  miners 
who  arc  striking  have  been  outlawed  by  their  international  or- 
ganization. It  is  said  to  be  the  first  instance  in  history  where 
non-members  of  the  union  have  led  a  strike  against  the  union." 

The  point  involved  in  the  controversy,  thinks  the  New  York 
ning  Mail,  "is  of  extreme  importance  because  it  involves  the 
great  question  of  whether  the  people  can  establish  a  real  govern- 
ment of  industrial  relation-  for  both  employer  and  employee 
in  an  essential  production  like  thai  of  coal."  We  find  a  nearby 
view  of  the  situation  in  the  Kansas  City  Tunes: 

"The  issue  in  the  Howal  controversy  is  that  of  the  honor  of 
organized  labor.  If,  is  the  issue  of  whet  heror  not  collects  e  bargain- 
ing shall  stand  the  test  when  its  representatives  show  had  faith. 

"The  question  at,  stake  is  whether  the  national  organization 
of  coal  miners  has  the  power  to  compel  its  own  men  to  carry  out 
the  contracts  which  the  organization  has  made.  In  other  words, 
it  b  the  question  of  whether  organized  labor  shall  exist.  For 
once  organized  labor  breaks  faith  with  the  public  through  bad 
faith  in  the  keeping  of  its  contracts,  then  organized  labor  will  lose 
>ne  grea  of  public  sympathy  and  approval. 

It   I'reddent   Lewi-  fails  in  his  effort  to  establish  the  honor 

and  good  faith  ol   the   union  in  the  Kansas  coal-fields,  and  leaves 
the  held  again  in  the  hands  of   llow.it  and  his    radicals,  the  Stl 

lire  to  tjkc  action  as  the   s\iw  is  to  rise  to  morrow.     It  is 


THE  JAILED  LABOR  CHIEF 

Alexander  M.  Howat  who  has  been 
called  "the  Czar  of  the  Kansas  coal 
fields."  is  serving  ;i  prison  sentence 
for  his  defiance  of  Governor  Allen's 
Industrial  Court.  So  his  followers 
have  struck  work. 


one  thing  for  the  politicians  of  the  labor  movement  to  defy  the 
laws  of  their  own  order,  and  quite  another  for  them  to  defy 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  already  has  declared  the 
Industrial  Court  constitutional.  The  opposition  of  the  trade 
union  movement,  we  are  told,  arises  primarily  from  the  fear  that 
the  Court  will  act  as  a  check  upon  unionism.  As  the  Rochester 

Democrat   and   Chronicle  reviews  the  work 

of  the  Kansas  Court: 

"Since  this  new  Court  began  to  function 
in  the  life  of  Kansas,  there  have  been  no 
serious  strikes  or  walkouts  in  the  mines,  the 
welfare  of  the  public  has  not  been  jeopar- 
dized, and  the  miners  themselves  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  leave  their  grievances 
for  the  court  to  settle.  Both  labor  and  cap- 
ital have  a  hearing  before  this  tribunal,  but 
the  decisions  are  left  to  competent  and 
qualified  judges.  The  case  of  the  public  is 
always  considered  in  its  awards." 

"More  than  thirty  cases  already  have  been 
brought  before  the  Court  for  adjudication, 
the  majority  of  them  by  labor  union 
leaders,"  avers  the  New  York  Herald  edito- 
rially.   Furthermore — 

"Twenty-eight  of  the  cases  have  been 
decided,  and  out  of  these  twenty-eight  de- 
cisions, all  of  them  affecting  wages,  working 
conditions  and  contracts,  twenty-seven  haA'e 
been  accepted  as  entirely  satisfactory,  both 
to  employees  and  employers." 

Mr.  Howat,  however,  declares  from  be- 
hind prison  bars  that  the  Court  "is  for  the 
ptirpose  of  destroying  organized  labor;  if  it 
succeeds  in  Kansas,  every  State  will  copy  it." 

The  Kansas  miners  have  the  sympathy 
of  the  Illinois  District  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  altho  the  president  of  the 
International  organization  expelled  Howat, 
who  was  then  president  of  the  Kansas  Dis- 
trict. As  the  president  of  the  Illinois  Dis- 
open  letter  to  the  miners  of  Illinois: 


triet  writes  in  an 


"The  Kansas  miners  are  waging  a  heroic  fight  against  great 
odds,  against  the  power  of  State  and  Federal  governments, 
against  organized  capital  and  against  the  misused  power  of  their 
own  Union.     Their  desire  and  hope  is  to  free  themselves  of  the 

Industrial  Court  Act." 

"It  seems  incredible  that  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court  would 
say  this  Industrial  Court  Law  was  sustained  by  public  opinion." 
remarks  the  weekly  news-letter  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  "This  Court  takes  no  notice  of  hostility  of  many  Kansas 
legislators,  and  the  growing  conviction  of  thinking  Kansas  citizens 
that  the  act  was  inspired  by  '  big  business."  and  that  t  he  increased 
rates  charged  by  numerous  public  utility  corporations  sustain 
their  suspicions."  Referring  to  what  several  editors  term  "ci\  ;l 
war"  in  Kansas,  the  New  York  World  says: 

"Since  the  Court's  decision  could  not  be  attacked  in  any  other 
fashion,  they  have  appealed  to  violence.  The  State  has  appealed 
in  turn  to  the  militia,  and  with  the  militia  at  a  loss,  it  begins  to 
look  as  if  something  else  would  have  to  be  appealed  to  unless  the 
issue  is  to  be  fought  out  to  a  finish.  In  the  end  the  Kansas 
authorities  will  have  to  be  reasonable  and  hit  upon  an  agreement 
by  conciliation,  as  they  might  have  saved  time  and  trouble 
by  doing  in  I  he  first  place. 

"For  the  principle  Of  the  Industrial  Court  is  wrong.  Indus- 
trial disputes  can  not  be  settled  by  governmental  fiat,  Courts 
make  errors;  Governments,  as  the  workers  know,  are  not  in- 
fallible; the  question  Of  how  much  a  man  shall  get  for  a  day's 
work-  is  not,  a  legal  question  but  a  problem  in  human  adjustment. 
Kansas  has  that  lesson  still  to  learn — and  is  learning." 
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TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Dogs  of  war  feed  on  hones  of  contention. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

Lexine  and  Trotzky  are  Russia's  Gold  Brick  Twins. — Ashe- 
ville  Titties. 

The  difference  between  hog  and  pork  is  about  thirty  cents  a 
pound. — Marion  Star. 

The  concert  of  nations  will  be  improved  by  addition  of  the 
Irish  harp. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

Putting  Europe  back  on  her  feet  will  get  her  off  our  hands.— 
Wilkes-Barre  Times-Recorder. 

If  they  can  have  peace  in  Ireland,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
whole  world  can't  have  it. — Toledo  Blade. 

No  wonder  a  hen  gets  discouraged.  She  can  never  find  thing- 
where  she  lays  them. — New  York  American. 

China  might  feel  more  kindly  toward  the  open  door  if  she 
doesn't  have  to  serve  as  the  mat. — Toledo  Bla<i<  . 

There  are  true  friends  of  Irish  freedom  and  then  also  there 
are  friends  of  a  free  fight. — Nt  w  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

China  wants  to  run  her  own  post-offices,  and  that  ought  to 
make  h.  r  forget  some  of  her  other  troubles. — Cot umbia  Record. 

Tin:  silk  Mocking  was  invented  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  not 

all  of  it  was  discovered  until  recently. — New  York  American. 

If  there  are  any  saloons  left  in  Xew  York,  you  can't  describe 
them  as  ""the  poor  man's  club." — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

What  did  Mr.  Tumulty  see  "in  the  White  House  looking- 
glass"?  Only  one  guess  is  allowed  each  person. — New  York 
Ei  ning  Mail. 

Britain  wants  to  abolish  submarines,  but  the  Hughes  plan 
provides  for  converting  a  big  proportion  of  the  exciting  fleets 
into  under- water  craft. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Well,  we  guess  the  idea  of  a  quadruple  alliance  has  been 
pretty  well  received  by  everybody  as  all  even  Senator  Heed  of 
Missouri  says  against  it  is  that  it  is  treacherous,  treasonable, 
damnable. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

\\  n  \t  we  have  read  of  the   climbing  of  Everesl   convinces 
us   that     its    name   should   be 
Neverrest. — Philadelphia   Eve- 
ning P  blic  Ledgt   . 

Thi.  reason  nations  can't 
decide  concerning  their  duty 
to  Russia  is  because  she  is  too 
rich  to  neglect  ;mil  too  big  to 
spank. — Mansfield  News. 

Well,  we'll  scrap  the  ships. 
Uiii    we  still  ding  to  the  con- 
viction   that    we    could    h 
licked  any  other  navy  in    the 
world. — Akron  Hi  aeon-Journal. 

The  Literary  Digest  tells 
of  the  invention  of  talking 
pictures.  But  any  of  the  old 
masters  could  pain'  a  -peaking 
likeness.  —  Nashvilh  Soul) 
Lumberman. 

We  surmise  thai   the   m 
profitable   employment   of  the 
German  paper  marks  would  be 
to  use  them  in  feeding  goats 

for      the      market. — Columbia 
/,'■  cord. 

If  a  four- Power  agreement 
will  keep  the  peace  of  tin 
Pacific,  why  will  not  the  fifty- 
one-Power  agreement  of  the 
League  of  Nations  keep  the 
peace  of  the  world'.' — Philadel- 
phia Record. 


If  we  should  win  another  war  soon  we'd  be  ruined. 
Record. 


-Columbia 


I  will   respect" 
"The  customs  o"f  your 
Cour\+ry  and  dnnK  no 
liquor 


The  cost  of  living  is  still  about  the  same — all  a  fellow  has. — 
Toledo  Blade. 

It  is  a  striking  coincidence  that  '"American"  ends  in  "I  can." 
— Greenville  Piedmont. 

Conoress  would  accomplish  more  with  fewer  "blocs"  and 
more  tackle. — Columbia  Record. 

Agricultural  sections  are  slowly  recovering  from  the  bump 
of  bumper  crops.— Steubenville  Herald-Star. 

While  business  is  on  the  up-grade,  a  lot  of  sand  is  needed  to 
keep  the  wheels  from  slipping. — Columbia  Record. 

The  Irish  Free  State  already  has  two  emblems  of  sovereignty: 
a  flag  and  some  outstanding  bonds. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Another  grandson  has  been  born  to  the  ex-kaiser  of  Germany. 
We  congratulate  the  little  fellow  on  his  pluck. — Punch  {London). 

It  was  probably  force  of  habit  that  made  Mr.  Harding  insist 
on  reservations  to  his  own  four-Power  treaty. — Nt  w  York  World. 

Out  West,  in  the  corn  belt,  the  farmers  have  found  a  way  to 
beat  the  coal  men.    They  grow  their  own  fuel. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Xow  let  us  have  a  series  of  one-Power  treaties,  each  Power' 
agreeing  with  itself  to  behave  as  it  thinks  the  rest  ought  to 
behave. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

• 

If  they  must  have  an  American  as  Icing  of  Albania,  why  not 
choose  a  baseball  umpire?  He  ought  to  be  able  to  stand  any- 
thing.— New  York  Evening  Mail. 

The  straw  that  dis vertebrates  the  camel's  back  's 
The  last  instalment  of  the  income  tax. 

— New  York  Ere  ning  Post. 

Under  our  new  agreement  slavery  is  prohibited  in  the  Island 
of  Yap.  That  is  to  say,  no  inhabitant  of  Yap  will  be  permitted 
to  enslave  the  other  inhabitant. — New  Yuri:  Morning  Telegraph. 

If  the  United  States  agrees  to  disarm,  provisions  should  be 
made  for  the  retention  of  enough   marines  to  guard  our  mail 

trains.  —  Nashville       Southern 
Lumberman. 

We    shall    eventually    1;. 
to  loan  the  Germans  the  money 
they  were  going  to  take  from 
us    if    they    won    the   war. — 
Columbia  Record. 

There  was  one  good  thing 
aboul  old  Dobbin.  You  didn't 
have  to  haul  corn  to  town  to 
swap  for  something  to  run 
him  with.  —  Buffalo  Evening 
N<  os. 

."s'imehody  ought  to  frame 
up  a  separate  peace  between 
the  Friend-  of  Irish  Freedom 
and  friends  of  the  Irish  Free 
Slate.  —  Xew  York  Morning 
Telegra  />h . 

Miss  Lizette  WooDwoinn 
Reesi  say-  thai  free  verse 
poets  lack  humor.  She  might 
go  furt  hei-  and  say  that  too 
many  of  them  lack  poetry. — ■ 
Nt  "'  York  1:  eni)  g  Post. 

Tin:  coal  miners  want  more 
money.  The  operators  want 
more  money.  The  d<  ah  re 
want  more  money.  What  will 
the  consumers  who  waul  coal 
have  to  have'.'  Correct. — De- 
troit 


-&— 


KIDDING    l  - 

Thomas  in  the  Detroit 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


CANADA'S   LIBERAL   LANDSLIDE 


SUCH  A  TREMENDOUS  Liberal  sweep  as  marked  the 
Canadian  elections  on  December  6th  was  entirely  un- 
looked-for, according  to  the  Conservative  press,  which 
concede,  however,  that  the  defeat  of  the  Meighen  Conservative 
government  was  •"not  altogether  unexpected."  The  Windsor 
Bonhr  Cities  Star  (Ihd.)  calls  it  "one  of  the  most  notable  land- 
slides in  the  history  of  Canadian  politics." 
which  could  not  have  happened  in  the  judg- 
menl  of  the  Toronto  Mail  and  .  Empire 
Cons.)  if  public  opinion  had  been  ,'"in  a 
more  normal  state."  For  instance,  the 
Toronto  daily  tells  us  that  Quebec  went  to 
the  polls  "in  a  frame  of  mind  far  from 
judicial,  but  not  farther  than  at  any  other 
time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war."  for 
its  people  were  "determined  to  punish  the 
.men  in  office  who  had  placed  on  the  statute 
book  and  enforced  the  Military  Service  Act 
for  the  ptirpose  of  reinforcing  our  defenders 
at  the  front."  As  to  the  Canadian  West. 
The  Mail  and  Empire  says  it  suffered  from 
'"aberration"  resulting  from  "a  class  propa- 
ganda that  had  been  successfully  carried  on, 
and  public  opinion  there  hinged  largely  on 
occupational  instead  of  national  interests." 

In  consequence  of  the  verdict  at  the  polls, 
the  Conservative  party  drops  to  third  place, 
below  the  rank  of  the  Farmers*  or  Progres- 
sive party,  and  the  Canadian  press  informs  us 
that  the  standing  in  Parliament  now  is:  Lib- 
erals. 117;  Progressives.  05:  Conservatives, 
51;  Labor,  2.  The  standing  when  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved  last  October  was:  Con- 
servatives, 120;  Liberals.  84:  Progressives. 
14.  According  to  some  Montreal  corre- 
spondents, the  victory  of  the  Liberal  leader 
and  new  Premier,  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King, 
was  won  on  the  tariff  issue,  and  is  considered 
a  "strong  utterance  by  the  country  in  favor 
of    reciprocity    with     the    F/nited  States." 

Premier  Meighen,  we  are  told,  had  warned  the  voters  in 
his  campaign  against  the  "economic  absorption  of  Canada 
by  the  United  States,"  while  Air.  King  advocated  large 
reductions  in  the  tariff  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 
Nevertheless  the  inclusion  of  such  ardent  Protectionists  as  Sir 
Lomer  Gouin,  the  former  Prime  Minister  of  Quebec,  and  the 
Honorable  Walter  Mitchell,  formerly  Provincial  Treasurer, 
among  the  victors,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  solid  phalanx  of 
successful  candidates  from  Quebec,  tho  Liberal,  arc  convinced 
Protectionists,  is  said  to  "dispose  effectually  of  the  cry  raised 
by  the  Conservatives  that  the  Liberals  will  tinker  with  the 
tariff  until  they  bring  about  Free  Trade." 

Montreal  dispatches  Further  relate  that  business  men  feel 
Hire  their  industries  arc  safe,  and  attention  is  called  to  a  slock 
market  ralh  following  elect  ion.  as  a  reflection  of  "satisfaction 
with  the  defeat  of  a  government  which  had  been  greatly 
criticized   by  industrial    inter.  Conservatives  themselves 

are    -aid    1o    admit    that    the    policy    of    railway    nationalization 

"hail  much  to  do  with   the  downfall  of  the  government,"  and 
"the  big  interests  represented  by  the  Canadian-Pacific  Railway 


International  Photo. 

CANADA'S   NEW   PREMIER. 

Elected  in  a  Liberal  landslide  that  is 
considered  chiefly  a  reaction  against 
the  wartime  and  after  administration, 
Honorable  William  Lyon  Mackenzie 
King  takes  office  at  the  head  of  a 
government  that  "lias  no  majority'' 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  will 
"no  doubt  have  its  own  troubles." 


and  the   Hank  of  Montreal    are  understood    to   have  favored 
the  Liberals." 

Among  the  Conservative  press,  the  Montreal  Gazette  considers 
the  victory  "decisive,"  for  not  only  has  the  government  fallen, 
but   the  Prime  Minister  has   "suffered  defeat  in  his  own  con- 
stituency, while  a  number  of  his  colleagues  are  also  among  the 
casualties."      But    one    good  result  of  the 
general    elections    is    the   return    of    party 
power,    according    to  this  daily,  which    be- 
lieves that  the  sooner    the    restoration    of 
the  old    two-party   system,   represented  by 
the  Conservative   and   Liberal   divisions,   is 
brought   about,  the  better  for  Canada,  and 
it  points  out  that — 

"The  Liberal  party, during  the  makeshift 
arrangements  of  recent  years,  retained  its 
identity  and  something  of  its  organization, 
and  it  has  come  back.  The  Conservative 
party,  in  a  moment  of  national  crisis,  and 
for  the  achievement  of  a  high  purpose,  gave 
its  support  to  the  Union  Government.  What 
the  Union  Government  forgot  was  that  the 
Conservative  party  was  its  sheet-anchor 
and  its  strength.  It  undertook,  after  the 
union  or  coalition  had  served  its  purpose,  to 
retain  the  support  of  Liberal  Unionists  by 
the  ingenuous  method  of  adopting  a  new 
name.  It  abandoned  the  substance  of  Con- 
servative loyalty  for  the  shadow  of  Liberal 
support,  and  even  that  shadow  flitted.  The 
Borden  Government's  neglect  of  party  or- 
ganization and  indifference  to  party  support 
was  made  manifest  very  soon  after  1911. 
and  became  notorious.  The  mistake  then 
made  culminated  in  the  adoption  of  the  name 
'  National  Liberal  and  Conservative  Party, ' 
a  cumbrous  absurdity,  in  1920.  Little  or 
no  organization  remained  and.  with  the  lack 
of  a  parity  spirit,  there  was  nothing  upon 
which  to  build.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
erect  a  new  structure  without  a  foundation 
and  the  fabric,  not  unnaturally, fell  to  pieces." 

Among  the  Independent  press  the  Mon- 
treal Daily  Star  charges  that  the  new  leaders 
of  the  Conservative  party  "pursued  a  policy  for  the  last  few 
years  that  has  driven  from  their  side  most  of  the  powerful 
influences  which  range  themselves  under  the  Conservative 
banner,"  and  in  consequence  of  such  "non-Conservative"  pro- 
cedure, it  advises  us  that: 

"This  time,  the  railway  interests  distrusted  and  feared  them. 
This  lime.  British  sentiment  was  not  enlisted  in  their  favor. 
This  time,  there  was  no  reason  why  industry  should  dread  a 
Liberal  victory  with  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  and  his  stalwart  Protec- 
tionists at  headquarters.  The  new  National  and  Liberal- 
Conservatives  had  neither  the  flair  to  wave  nor  menaced  in- 
dustry to  marshal  nor  imperilled  railway  systems  to  come 
to  their  support.  The  wonder  is  that  they  saved  so  much  from 
the  wreck.     The  cure  is  to  get  back  to  Conservative  principles." 

The  Independent  Liberal  Vancouver  Sun  says  that  there  has 
been  "no  real  prosperity  in  Canada  under  Conservative  rule." 
and  assures  its  readers  that  Canada  has  now  gained  "a  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  1,\  th<'  people,  and  for  the  people;  absolutely 
\'rrfi\  from  the  control  of  special  and  privileged  classes;  from 
unequal     levies    and     intentional     discrimination."      Again     the 
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Independent-Liberal  Kingston  British  Whig  avers  that  **  Toryism 
of  the  Borden-Meighen  type  has  received  its  death-blow,"  and 
tho  the  Saskatoon  Daily  Star  (Ind.)  admits  that  the  Ministry 
went  down  to  "disastrous  defeat"  and  the  election  is  "curiously 
definite  in  its  expression  of  disapproval  of  the  course  of  adminis- 
tration in  Canada  for  the  past  few  years,"  nevertheless  it  remarks 
that  it  is  "singularly  indefinite  in  the  expression  of  the  wish  of 
the  people  as  regards  future  policy."  Thus  it  may  be  said 
that  the  whole  country  "exprest  disapproval  of  high  pro- 
tection as  a  fiscal  policy,  but  only  the  West  may  be  regarded  as 
having  declared  strongly  for  vigorous  tariff  reform."  The 
Toronto  Globe  (Ind.)  says: 

"On  the  tariff  question  we  may  hope  for  a  return  to  common- 
sense  from  the  frenzy  of  the  campaign,  with  its  predictions  of  free 
trade,  wreck  and  ruin.  It  is  not  necessary  to  rush  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  regard  the  present  tariff  as  almost  perfect  and 
requiring  only  minor  changes.  There  must  be  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  whole  situ- 
ation, followed  by  a  thorough 
revision.  The  revision  should 
have  regard  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  all 
its  activities  in  town  and  field. 
To  put  aside  free  trade  as  a 
possibility  is  not  to  treat  lightly 
the  benefits  of  greater  freedom, 
the  effect  not  only  easing  the 
burdens  of  tho  housekeeper  and 
the  consumer,  but  stimulating 
industry." 

The  Winnipeg  Manitoba 
Free  Press  (Ind.)  remarks 
that  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  Western  opinion 
upon  the  large  questions  of 
public  policy  will  be  set  forth 
in  Parliament  "without  being 
censored  or  supprest  in  the 
interests  of  a  party  which 
had  given  hostages  to  special 
Eastern  interests,  and  the  re- 
sultant good  to  the  West  and  to  Canada  at  large  should  be 
great."  As  to  the  Progressive  role  in  Parliament,  this  newspaper 
explains  its  importance  as  follows: 

"The  Progressives  will  not  have  in  the  next  Parliament  the 
heavy  responsibility,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  Dominion;  but  they  will  have  the  very  considerable  re- 
sponsibility of  adhering  to  their  program  in  Parliament  and 
championing  the  principles  it  embodies.  The  Progressives,  we 
take  it,  will  not  regard  themselves  as  a  political  party  out  of 
office  and,  therefore,  bound  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  the 
downfall  of  the  Government  of  the  day.  Rather,  they  will 
regard  themselves  as  holding  a  watching  brief  for  the  public,  to 
that  the  promises  of  better  government  and  wiser  policies 
made  in  the  campaign  are  fulfilled.  If  the  Liberal  government 
proves  worthy  of  its  name  and  lives  up  to  the  engagements  made 
upon  behalf  of  his  party  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  the  Progres- 
sives will  pursue,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  course  of  sympathetic 
and  useful  cooperation  with  the  new  administration.  There 
are,  it  is  very  clear,  strong  reactionary  elements  in  the  Liberal 
party  as  returned  to  power.  The  presence  in  the  House  of 
sixty  odd  Progressives  may  be  very  useful  to  Mr.  King  in  making 
it  possible  for  him  to  hold  them  in  check. 

"In  any  case,  it  is  a  bright  omen  in  our  politics  that  an  inde- 
pendent, non-office-seeking  group,  some  sixty  strong,  will  have 
seats  in  the  new  Parliament.  The  services  they  can  render  the 
country  are  not  easily  calculable.  The  future  of  the  Progressive 
party  will  take  care  of  itself.  If  the  Liberal  party  devotes  itself 
to  progressive  policies  and  shows  itself  in  office  devoted  to  the 
public  interests,  there  may  be  little  need  in  the  future  for  a 
Progressive  party.  But  if  the  great  and  powerful  influence  S, 
to  whom  all  governments  look  alike,  succeed  in  making  a  Liberal 
government  the  instrument  of  their  policy,  as  they  will  most 
certainly  attempt  to  do,  the  public  will  have  in  Parliament  in 
the  Progressives  effective  champions  of  their  interests." 


THE    MAN    IX 


THE  TRAGIC  PARADOX  OF  RUSSIA 

HOW  CAN  IT  BE  POSSIBLE  in  this  modern  civilized 
world  for  ten  million  people  to  be  starving  on  one  side 
of  it,  when  on  the  other  side  there  is  a  surplus  of  grain 
rotting  because  there  is  no  buyer?  This  question  is  put  by  no 
less  authority  than  the  Right  Hon.  J.  R.  Clynes,  M.  P.,  who  is 
amazed  at  the  paradoxical  fact  that  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
rapid  and  energetic  attack  upon  Russian  famine  conditions  is  the 
political  -view  of  those  "who  think  they  see  in  a  starving  Russia 
a  defeated  Bolshevism."  The  problem  is  above  politics,  in  his 
judgment,  and  is  sheerly  human  and  international,  for  on  the 
immediate  solution  of  it  depend  the  lives  of  millions  of  Russian 
men,  women  and  children.  In  the  Manchester  Guardian  he 
writes  further: 

"Is  it  our  duty  to  look  upon  these  people  as  traditional  Bolshe- 
vists, craving  the  use  of  the  weapons  of  propaganda  and  cruelty 

in  order  to  overturn  the  rest  of 
the  world,  or  must  we  remem- 
ber that  in  the  great  afflicted 
areas  of  Russia  the  peasants 
— poor  women  and  little  chil- 
dren, uneducated  and  helpless 
in  the  face  of  calamity — are 
just  simple,  suffering  humau 
beings?  There  can  be  no  deny- 
ing the  fact  that  it  is  an  inter- 
national problem,  for  the  failure 
of  the  Russian  harvest  has 
made  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  peasants  to  help  themselves. 
Lender  the  pressure  of  hunger 
seed  corn  has  been  eaten,  and 
the  prospect  for  the  future  is 
even  darker  than  is  the  terrible 
present. 

"There  exists  an  inter- 
national organization  for  deal- 
ing with  such  problems — the 
League  of  Nations.  Dr.  Nan- 
sen,  the  Norwegian  delegate, 
recently  made  an  impassioned 
appeal  to  the  assembled  Gov- 
ernments of  the  world,  remind- 
ing them  that  even  five  million  pounds,  half  the  cost  price  of  a 
battle-ship,  would  assure  the  safety  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
threatened  areas  until  Christmas.  Dr.  Nansen  had  formulated 
an  efficient  scheme  of  distribution.  Transport  was  available. 
Only  money  was  lacking.  The  British  Government  effectively 
cut  short  the  argument  by  instructing  Mr.  Fisher  that  it  could 
vote  no  funds.  The  other  Governments  followed  suit.  The 
pitiable  result  was  that  the  League  gave  its  blessing  to  Dr. 
Nansen's  scheme,  said  that  his  intentions  were  very  laudable, 
and  that  if  he  could  raise  the  money  through  charity  the  machin- 
ery was  there  for  administrative  purposes.  But  the  Govern- 
ments themselves  could  find  no  money." 

Mr.  Clynes  goes  on  to  say  that  those  who  have  suggested  that 
the  unemployment  problems  of  England  might  be  alleviated  In- 
setting men  to  make  machinery,  boots,  cloth,  and  other  goods 
so  urgently  needed  throughout  Russia,  have  been  met  by  Sir 
Robert  Home's  question:  "Where  is  the  gain  to  us  in  sending 
goods  to  Russia?''  Sir  Robert  Borne  holds  that  the  English 
would  then  be  "giving"  merchandise  to  Russia,  and  that 
"every  one  knows  we  are  iii  no  position  to  make  presents  to  any- 
body."    Thus.  Mr.  Clynes  declares: 

"The  voice  of  Business  raises  itself  above  the  voice  of  Hu- 
manity, booming  out:  'Russia  owes  us  money!  Russia  refill  a 
to  pay!     Let    Russia  starve!' 

"Before  we  could  even  decide  whet  In  r  relief  was  necessary  a 
Commission  of  inquiry  had  to  be  held,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
form  and  extent  of  relief  must  depend  on  guaranties  to  repay 
all  'repudiated*  debts.  This  matter  of  debts,  now  fortunately 
moving  to  a  settlement,  was  raised  by  the  British  representati 
at  the  Brussels  Conference.  Does  it  not  savor  of  the  broker's 
man?  Is  it  consistent  with  traditions  of  British  fair  play  and 
Straightforwardness  to  carry  through  such  discussions  ;i^  have 
taken  place  between  Russia  and  this  country  without  mentioning 


POSSESSION. 

—  Western  Mail  (Cardiff ' 


IS 
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Tsarist  debts,  and  at  the  moment  of  crisis  suddenly  to  bring-  out 
such  a  highwayman's  argument  as  a  reason  for  delaying  the 
provision  of  relief?  Dr.  Nansen  has  stated  that  his  own  repre- 
sentative at  -Moscow,  who.  together  with  one  Soviet  representa- 
tive, would  have  charge  of  the  international  relief  operations, 
will  lie  a  British  subject.  Does  not  such  a  promise  dispose  of 
the  argument  that  the  schemes  are  without  guaranty?" 

A-  to  defeating  Bolshevism  by  starving  Bussia,  Mr.  Clynes 
points  out  that  a  starving  Bussia  will  be  "an  unclean,  diseased 
Russia,"  and  a  center  of  pestilence,  and  misery,  '"radiating  death 
throughout  Europe."     Therefore — 

"If  the  question  is  to  be  settled  on  a  basis  of  sheer  selfishness 
it  might  very  well  be  questioned  whether  those  who  'want  their 
money  back  from  Bussia'  arc 
taking  the  most  advantageous 
course  by  holding  up  relief. 
Might  they  not  stand  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  getting  then- 
money  back,  and  might  we 
not  as  a  nation  stand  a  better 
chance  of  avoiding  wide-spread 
dangers  of  disease  and  discon- 
tent, by  offering  help  to  Bussia 
than  by  withholding  it? 

• '  Xow  that  the  chief  obstacle 
to  political  relations  with  Bus- 
sia is  on  the  way  to  complete 
removal,  human  considera- 
tions should  have  the  fullest 
freedom  to  rise  to  the  level  of 
famine  requirements.  The 
Bussian  Government  has  of- 
fered to  recognize  the  debts 
of  the  Tsarist  Government, 
and  as  long  as  these  debts 
were  not  acknowledged  diplo- 
matic and  political  relations 
with  Bussia  were  deemed  to 
be  impossible.  But  now  the 
prospect  of  repayment  here- 
after of  money  due  to  France  and  to  Britain  should  enable 
us  to  apply  immediately  the  measures  of  relief  for  Avhich 
starving  people  can  no  longer  wait." 


Peace : 


growth.  It  is  represented  in  the  Lower  House  by  108  mem- 
bers, and  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  Government 
Departments  have  been  assigned  to  them — namely,  the  De- 
partment of  _  Justice,  which  "according  to  an  uninterrupted  tradi- 
tion, had  always  been  assigned  to  men  of  the  purest  and 
safest  liberal  color."     He  continues: 

"At  the  Convention  of  Venice  this  party  wras  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem of  internal  equilibrium  between  opposite  tendencies:  those 
of  the  right  wing,  more  orthodox  and  well  under  Church  control, 
and  those  of  the  left  wing,  of  which  Miglioli  is  the  exponent, 
which  would  drag  the  Catholics  down  to  the  ground  of  class 
strife  and  turn  the  party  into  an  instrument  for  the  spoliation 
of    the    bourgeoisie,    in   competition   Avith    the   Socialists.     This 

party  is  non-sectarian — i.  e.,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  be  a  Boman 
Catholic  to  be  a  member  of  it. 
Practically,  however,  its  elec- 
toral influence  is  largely  due 
to  the  clergy  and  the  clerical 
organization.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Pope,  so 
as  to  help  in  checking  the 
revolutionary  tide,  repealed 
the  /ton  expedit :  and  permitted 
the  clergy  to  go  to  the  polls. 
The  Convention  has  there- 
fore deemed  it  expedient,  for 
electoral  purposes,  to  examine 
the  condition  of  the  clergy, 
which  certainly  is  not  pros- 
perous. The  general  trend  of 
the  discussions  has  revealed 
the  Badical  spirit  to  be  rather 
predominant  in  the  party, 
whose  policy,  however,  will 
continue  along  the  present 
lines  of  cooperation  with  and 
participation  in  the  Govern- 
ment.-' 


THE  PROTEST  OF  PEACE. 

Has  Italy  got  rid  of  the  World  War,  only  to  be  scourged 
with  warring  factions  at  home?" 

— II  hZO  (Florence). 


ITALIAN   PARTIES    FINDING   THEMSELVES 

IX  THE  TBOUBLOUS  POLITICAL  WEATHEB  of 
Italy's  after-war  years,  new  parties  launched  their  shipsand 
old  ones  changed  their  rigging,  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  according  to  some  informants,  that  not  much  headway  has 
seemed  to  be  gained.  But  now  these  various  craft  are  beginning 
to  find  themselves,  and  the  best  evidence  of  the  fact  is  said  to  be 
presented  in  three  important  political  conventions  recently  held. 
The  Socialists  met  first,  the  Popolari  (Catholic)  party  came 
next,  and  the  Fascisti  (anti-Socialist)  last,  their  convention  end- 
ing about  the  middle  of  November.  The  Socialist  convention 
at  Milan,  we  learn  from  a  Borne  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
(I'ltiriliun,  was  primarily  convoked  to  decide  on  the  much  de- 
bated question  of  Socialist  cooperation  witli  the  Government. 
Cooperation  elements  were  represented  by  the  famous  Socialist 
Leaders  Treves  and  Turati,  and  we  are  told  that: 

"They  maintained  thai  even  the  so-called  .Maximalists  have 
practically  accepted  this  principle, as  they  are  no  longer  loath  to 
climb  the  stairs  of  the  various  (Jovernment  offices  to  solicit 
favors  for   I  heir    adherents,   ami    accepl    financial    support   from 

i  he  si. -iti'  Treasury  so  as  to  save  the  Socialist  cooperath  <•  societies 
from  bankruptcy.  The  Maximalists  in  Italy  have  nothing  left 
now  In  it  their  name,  as  they  have  practically  given  up  their  Com- 
munis! notions.     Neither  Ho  they  think  any  more,  as  they  did 

a  year  ago.  of  slarl  ing  a  revolution.      They  ha\  e  simply  rel  urned 

to  their  much  milder  pre-war  method  and  program." 

The  Popolari  or  Catholic  parly  met  at  Venice,  and  the  Guard- 
ian's correspondent  reminds  us  thai  this  organization,   which 

sprang   into   being    alter   the  war,    has   had   a   remarkably  rapid 


Of  the  Fascist  convention  at  Borne,  this  correspondent  tells 
us  that  there  was  an  imposing  muster  of  nearly  40,000 
Fascists,  "with  their  flags,  then-  military  decorations,  or- 
ganized in  a  military  way,  many  of  them  being  armed,"  and  he 
proceeds : 

"Add  to  this  their  resolute  bearing,  which,  to  many,  appeared 
to  be  rather  provocative,  and  also  their  way  of  eompelling^people 
to  salute  then-  flags,  and  you  will  easily  understand  the  Socialist 
reaction  which  culminated  in  a  general  strike  which  for  four  days 
deprived  the  whole  region  of  its  street-car  service,  newspapers,  and 
other  public  services,  and  generally  upset  Borne,  a  city  remark- 
able for  its  peacefulness.  The  Boman  tumults  caused  more  noise 
than  damage,  tho  half  a  dozen  people  were  killed  and  about 
a  hundred  wounded,  a  total  which  included  those  who  were 
merely  scratched. 

"It  was  far  from  the  Fascists'  intention  to  become  the  cause 
of  such  a  disturbance.  Mussolini,  the  supreme  leader  of  Fascism, 
in  his  address  to  the  Convention,  first  of  all  urged  the  Fascists  to 
abstain  from  every  act  of  violence  and  provocation,  and  then 
went  on  to  define  the  aims  of  the  Fascist  movement,  which  is 
now  ripe  for  its  final  transformation  into  a  real  and  solid  political 
party,  capable  of  exercising  a  permanent  influence.  In  its 
political  bearings  his  speech  may  be  termed  a  Liberal  speech, 
oven  tho  it  came  from  the  mouth  of  a  Conservative." 

There  is  no  doubt,  says  the  Guardian's  correspondent,  that 
after  its  transformation,  the  Fascist  movement  will  prove  useful, 
for  through  its  patriotism,  courage,  and  youthful  enthusiasm  it 
will  stir  the  sluggish  Liberals  whose-  parliamentary  action  has 
become  "altogether  too  accommodating  and  weak."  It  will 
quicken  Parliament  with  its  own  peculiar  spirit,  which,  despite 
many  draw  hacks,  proved  benelicial  to  Italy  at  a  time  when  it 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  falling  a  prey  to  a  Communist  minority. 
Ai  the  same  time,  the  writer  points  out  that  "the  new  Fascist 
parly  will  certainly  ha\r  to  rid  itself  of  many  questionable 
characters  who  arc  the  exponents  of  that  spirit  of  adventure 
and  of  military  arrogance  which  are  a  legacy  of  the  war." 
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THIRD  YEAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  REPUBLIC 

THE  "GREATEST  CRIME  IN  HISTORY"  was  com- 
memorated on  November  9th,  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  German  Republic,  say  the  German 
Conservative  and  monarchist  press,  and  the  Berlin  Deutsche 
AUgemeine  Zeitung,  a  Stinnes  organ,  declares  there  is  jo  greater 
illusion  than  to  see  in  November  9th  "anything  but  a  national 
catastrophe."  The  day  should  not  be  celebrated  jubilantly, 
according  to  this  newspaper,  and  it  even  advises  the  Social 
Democrats, who  are  "united  on  this  solitary  issue,"  to  spend  the 
day  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  as  one  of  "universal  mourning." 
A  very  different  tone  is  that  of  purely  democratic  journals, 
and  we  find  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  flatly  describing  November 
9th  as  "a  terrible  and  deserved  day  of  judgment  for  a  political 
structure  that  was  rotten  within,  and  stood  on  sham  founda- 
tions," and  the  Yossische  Zeitung  observes: 

"Because  they  could  find  no  way  of  escape  from  destruction, 
the  political  leaders  resigned  at  that  time,  and  now  they  jibe 
at  the  incapacity  of  their  successors.  The  press  of  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  Right  abound  in  scorn  and  abuse  for  November  9th 
and  its  consequences.  They  have  no  occasion  to  jubilate  over 
themselves.  Instead  of  scolding  against  the  errors  and  frailties 
of  others,  in  such  puffed-up  righteousness,  they  should  meditate 
on  the  acts  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  day." 

Much  more  satisfied  and  intrepid  is  the  attitude  of  Social- 
Democratic  organs,  among  which  the  Vorwdrts  points  out  that 
Germany  would  have  sunk  into  chaos  when  the  old  order  passed 
away,  if  the  workmen  had  not  assumed  leadership  and  built  up 
the  German  Republic,  and  it  proceeds: 

"This  is  a  glorious  fact  in  the  history  of  the  German  Labor 


WHAT    GERMAN    CHILDREN    CRY    FOR. 

"Every  German  child  born  into  the  world  owes  40.000  marks." 
The  Child:   "Good  Heavens!     When  did  this  happen?" 

— Lustige  Blaetler  (Berlin). 


of  a  democratic  republic.  They  understood  that  this  goal  must 
be  attained  and  held  obstinately  in  order  to  make  way  for 
further  progress.  If  the  masses  of  workers  had  not  been  so 
politically  mature,  if  they  had  been  seduced  by  the  chimera  of 
Soviet  Russia,  how  terrible  a  disaster  would  they  not  have 
incurred  for  themselves  and  the  entire  German  people. 

"In  a  state  whose  movements  are  dictated  by  the  might  of  the 
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GERMANY'S    NEW    CESAR. 

"Augustus  Stinnes  Triumphator." 

— Lustige  Blaetter  (Berlin). 

movement  despite  its  later  errors  in  internecine  conflict  and 
division.  It  is  right  to  have  pride  in  the  workmen  who  remain 
faithful  to  the  Social  Democratic  party  in  all  its  trials,  as  they 
most  intelligently  realized  the  needs  of  the  hour.  As  the  result 
of  their  political  training,  they  saw  that,  in  the  moment  of  her 
defeat,  Germany  had  become  ripe  for  no  other  status  than  that 


victors  in  the  World  War,  we  Social  Democrats  are  still  in  a 
minority.  Therefore,  let  us  not  be  deeehed,  and  let  us  recognize 
that  our  power  is  limited  both  at  home  and  abroad.  .  .  .  We 
must  try  untiringly  to  obtain  more  freedom  of  effort  for  our 
state  abroad  and  for  our  party  more  power  at  home.  These  two 
aims  are  intimately  joined.  The  struggle  against  Entente 
nationalism  can  not  be  fought  by  German  nationalism,  but  only 
by  German  and  international  Socialism.  The  nationalism  of 
our  country  and  of  other  countries  sets  might  up  against  might. 
With  such  weapons  we  shall  be  defeated.  Brute  force  must  be 
opposed  with  the  might  of  ideas  by  German  and  by  international 
Socialism.     Only  thus  can  we  hope  for  victory." 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  satisfaction  above  exprest  is  the 
feeling  of  the  Independent  Socialists  that,  as  the  Freiheit  says, 
in  staving  off  Bolshevism  and  the  Monarchy  the  Majority 
Socialists  have  "made  an  idol  of  the  bourgeois  republic,  which, 
instead  of  leading  to  Socialization,  has  led  to  Stinnesation." 
Says  the  Communist  Rothe  Fahne: 

"  Altho  the  peasants  and  workers  of  Russia  are  ragged,  hungry, 
and  frozen,  they  lace  the  lords  of  the  earth  strong  and  free.  .  .  . 
The  German  people,  under  its  industrial  and  banking  potentates. 
its  broken-down  generals,  without  arms,  without  credit,  without 
honor,  rattling  their  tongues  instead  of  their  swords,  is  crawling 
in  serfdom  or  sweated  toil.  This  Germany  of  Stinnes.  Wirth, 
Ludendorff,  and  Ebert,  belongs  neither  to  the  forces  of  revolu- 
tion nor  of  counter-revolution,  and  is  rotting  in  an  iridescent 
swamp." 

To  this  playful  remark  is  added  the  prophecy  of  "absolute 
certainty  that  the  November  days  of  1922  will  witness  liberation 
from  the  illusions  of  November  '.).  1918,"  that  is,  as  the  Com- 
munists believe,  "they  will  dawn  under  the  standards  of  the 
advancing  proletarian  Socialist  revolution,  and  of  victorious 
( !ommunism." 


HOUSES   MADE  OF   STRAW 


SOME  OF  US  can  remember  when  the  only  protection 
against  cold  feet  afforded  by  our  street  cars  was  a  thick 
layer  of  straw.  Fresh  and  clean  and  comfortable  at  first, 
it  soon  became  a  dirtjr  mass,  intermingled  with  snow  and  mud. 
Our  modern  electrically  heated  cars  are  a  vast  improvement. 


At  the  same  time  it  is  true 
that  straw  affords  a  good  deal 
of  warmth,  as  many  a  hobo 
can  testify  who  has  found  a 
cosy  bed  in  a  barn  or  a  hay- 
stack. It  is  a  common  prac- 
tise, too,  in  the  country,  to 
bed  down  horses  on  straw,  and 
Suzette,  the  famous  trained 
chimpanzee  at  the  New  York 
Zoo,  makes  herself  comforta- 
ble for  the  night  in  the  same 
sort  of  a  bed.  The  reason  for 
the  warmth  afforded  by  this 
light  and  flimsy  material  re- 
sides in  the  fact  that  it 
enmeshes  large  quantities  of 
air,  thus  acting  as  a  non-con- 
duet  or  of  heat.     This   quality 

has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  straw  mattresses  common 
in  sonic  parts  of  the  country.  A  Frenchman  named  Feuillette 
makes  use  of  it  in  the  construction  of  houses.  He  com- 
presses straw  into  solid  blocks,  which  he  uses  as  fillers  within 
a  Lighl  framework  of  wood.  Writing  in  a  recent  number  of  La 
Sciena  et  La  Vie  (Paris),  Gustave  Lamache  observes  in  regard 
to  this  invention: 

The  restoration  of  the  houses  and  holdings  of  the  peasants, 

in  the  regions  devastated  by  the  enemy,  may  be  accelerated  by 
the  utilization  of  materials  which  are  both  cheap  and  abundant 
and  solve  the  problem  of  providing  houses  for  workmen. 

'This  last    point    of   view   was  not    least    of  the  motives  which 

inspired  M.  Feuillette  in  his  attempts  to  find  a  method  of  build- 
ing a  house  which  should  be  comfortable,  hygienic,  of  consider- 
able permanence,  and  agreeable  to  live  in,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
capable  of  being  erected  at  a  cost  compatible  with  the  small  in- 
come i-ecci\ ed  by  clerks,  laborers  and  others  of  modest  resources." 

The  framework  of   these  houses  is  of  wood  and   rests  upon  a 


READY   FOR   THE   CEMENT   COATING. 


foundation  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  ground;  in  all  cases, 
however,  it  is  comparatively  inexpensive  because  of  the  lightness 
of  the  structure  which  surmounts  it.  The  foundation  is  covered 
with  sheets  of  tar  paper  to  prevent  dampness.  The  blocks  of 
comprest  straw,  which  fill  the  hollow  space  in  the  wooden 
framework,  are  shaped  like  bricks,  their  width  corresponds  with 
the  desired  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  their  length  with  the 
distance  between  the  uprights.  After  the  hollow  walls  have 
been  filled  in  by  these  bricks  of  straw,  both  sides  of  the  wall  are 
covered  with  fine-meshed  wire  netting.  This  in  turn  has  a 
suitable  coating  on  each  side,  as  of  cement  outside  and  of  plaster 
inside.  The  internal  partitions  consist  of  panels  formed  of 
uprights  and  laths  covered  with  plaster.  The  floors  are  of  joists 
supporting  ordinary  flooring;  the  ceilings,  of  sheets  of  reinforced 
plaster  suspended  upon  the  joists.  There  is  a  system  of  pipes 
through  which  disinfectants,  such  as  formaldehyde  or  carbon  bi- 
sulphide, can  be  sent  to  destroy  rats,  mice,  and-  other  vermin. 
We  read  further: 

"The  possibility  of  producing  the  units  in  standardized  form 
insures  a  very  low  price  and  rapid  construction  by  workmen 
not  possest  of  great  skill.  In  spite  of  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  about  15J^  inches  on  the  average,  they  form  a  light  and 
elastic   ensemble,   which    can   be    erected   upon   comparatively 

shallow  foundations,  or  even 
upon  a  base  made  of  wood, 
concrete  or  brick.  The  varia- 
tions of  outside  temperature 
are  scarcely  felt  within  these 
houses,  so  that  M.  Feuillette 
is  quite  justified  in  calling 
them  isothermic  houses." 

These  houses  are  especially 
recommended  for  stables, 
garages,  storehouses  for  perish- 
able foods,  and  other  places 
where  uniform  temperature  is 
desirable.  Numbers  of  them 
have  been  erected  already  in 
the  Aisne  and  other  parts  of 
France,  and  have  been  very 
successful.  They  are  recom- 
mended, too,  for  countries  sub- 
ject to  earthquake  shocks. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  THE  MOON? 

ASA  MEMBER  of  the  solar  system  the  moon  is  rather 
/\  insignificant.  All  of  the  planets  are  larger,  as  well  as 
X  .m.  some  of  the  satellites  of  the  outer  planets.  Yet  like  the 
small  bo j-  of  the  family,  it  causes  a  lot  of  mischief.  Ask  the  as- 
tronomer what  member  of  the  sun's  family  causes  him  the  most 
trouble,  and  he  will  reply  undoubtedly  "the  moon."  The  great- 
est mathematical  geniuses  of  the  past  and  present  have  wrestled 
with  the  problem  of  the  moon's  motion,  and  have  acknowledged 
defeat.  Says  Isabel  M.  Lewis,  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory, 
writing  in  The  Science  News  Bulletin  (Washington,  D.  C): 

"The  moon  simply  will  not  travel  according  to  schedule. 
Talues  have  been  constructed  from  time  to  time  according 
to  the  Newtonian  theory,  and  predicted  positions  of  the  moon 
given  to  the  highest  degree  of  refinement.  The  latest  and  most 
valuable  of  these  tables  now  in  use  by  Almanac  offices  are  com- 
piled by  Prof.  E.  W.  Brown.  By  including  terms  and  corrections, 
as  in  the  past,  whose  source  is  unknown,  the  moon  is  fairly  well 
harnessed  for  the  time  being,  but  Professor  Brown  has  exprest 
the  opinion  that  the  moon's  motion  is  not  in  accord  with  theory, 
and  some  unknown  cause  for  its  erratic  behavior  must  be  found. 

"An  excellent  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  predicted  places  of 
the  moon  is  obtained  from  total  solar  eclipses.  The  astronomer 
predicts  from  his  lunar  tables  the  time  for  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  the  eclipse  to  tenths  of  a  second  of  time,  but  the  moon 
delights  in  being  six  or  eight  or  eighteen  seconds  ahead  of  time — 
or  late,  possibly — an  unpardonable  error  in  the  eyes  of  the 
astronomer.  An  error  of  several  seconds  of  arc  in  the  moon's 
position  throws  the  path  of  totality  on  the  earth  several  miles 
from  its  true  position,  and  because  the  astronomer  does  not  trust 
the  moon  he  locates  his  eclipse  expeditions  as  nearly  in  the  center 
of  the  predioted  path  as  possible  that  he  may  not  find  himself 
bathed  in  sunlight  at  a  time  when  he  was  anticipating  total 
eclipse. 

"Theorists  delight  in  advancing  reasons  for  the  erratic  be- 
havior of  our  satellite.  Frankly,  Ike  cause  is  unknown.  Some 
unknown  law  may  be  involved,  but  the  problem  still  awaits 
solution. 

"When  two  bodies  in  the  solar  system  are  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  one  another,  or  when  one  of  the  bodies  is  attended 
by  satellites  that  are  comparatively  very  small,  it  is  a  fairly 
simple  matter  to  predict  accurately  their  relative  positions  for 
any  time.  This  is  what  astronomers  call  the  problem  of  the 
motions  of  two  bodies  When  a  third  body  is  introduced,  how- 
ever, comparatively  large  and  near  to  one  of  the  bodies,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  earth  and  moon,  the  two  form  with  the  sun  the 
complicated  problem  of  the  motion  of  three  bodies,  and  to 
follow  the  motion  of  three  mutually  disturbing  bodies  is  a  work 
for  mathematical  geniuses  only.  Such  a  problem  is  furnished 
by  the  moon,  and  after  solving  it  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner, 
as  has  been  done  by  Professor  Brown,  the  astronomers  find  that 
there  is  still  something  that  does  not  conform  to  theory. 

"We  might  go  through  the  entire  list  of  speculations — per- 
turbations by  an  unknown  satellite,  action  of  electromagnetic 
forces,  resisting  mediums,  variable  gravitational  attraction,  etc. 
None  has  solved  the  problem,  and  we  are  faced  with  the  simple 
fact  that  the  erratic  behavior  of  fair  Luna  has  not  been  accounted 
for  up  to  the  present   time." 


COST  OF  PRIVATE  TRANSPORTATION— One  of  the  most 
common  comments  to-day,  says  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Electric  Railway  Journal  (New  York),  is  that  the  private  auto- 
mobile is  the  greatest  competitor  the  railway  has.  Why  not  tell 
these  auto  users  how  much  it  is  costing  them,  and  do  it  in  a 
national  way?     He  continues: 

"A  case  comes  to  mind  of  a  railway  engineer  who,  in  a  social 
evening,  asked  two  of  his  neighbors  to  make  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  going  to  and  from  work  in  their  private  automobiles.  One 
answered  SI. 70  and  the  other  $1.45.  His  own  figures  indicated 
$1.30  (they  all  had  cars  of  the  same  make  .  It  took  no  more  than 
the  comparison  of  these  estimates  with  the  known  15  cents  on  the 
street  car  to  make  street-car  riders  of  these  neighbors.  There  are 
millions — surely  many,  many  thousands — of  such  eases,  scat- 
tered nation-wide.  A  nation-wide  educational  campaign  should 
be  started  to  deal  with  it." 


ASSASSINATION  WITH  GERMS 

POISONING  A  VICTIM  with  disease  germs,  altho  we 
read  of  it  in  detective  stories,  and  occasionally  in  the 
papers,  is  extremely  rare,  we  are  told  by  a  contributor  to 
The  Lancet  (London).  In  fact,  there  are  only  two  authenticated 
cases,  and  these  are  not  strictly  in  point,  for  one  of  them  was 
unsuccessful  and  the  other  was  not  done  by  means  of  bacteria 
but  of  a  toxin — a  bacterial  product.  An  article  that  will 
dampen  the  spirits  of  those  contemplating  anything  of  this 
sort,  written  by  a  German  authority,  Lempp,  in  the  Archiv 
fur  Kriminologie,  furnishes  the  facts  cited  in  the  paper  from 
which  we  quote: 

"Glancing  at  ancient  literature,  for  instance,  Thucydidi  -  - 
account  of  the  Athenian  plague,  and  medieval  history,  he 
pronounces,  naturally  enough,  that  these  reports  of  pestilence 
spread  through  the  action  of  enemies  are  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  merely  fanciful.  Just  as  baseless  are  the  tales  of  aviators 
dropping  bon-bons  containing  pathogenic  cultures,  or  of  labora- 
tory workers  contaminating  water-supplies,  which  were  recently 
given  currency  by,  and  perhaps  often  originated  in,  the  sensa- 
tional press.  He  states  that  on  the  German  side  such  reports 
received  for  the  most  part  immediate  official  investigation  and 
discountenance.  Probably  the  only  authenticated  instance  of  the 
use  of  pathogenic  bacteria  in  warfare  is,  curiously  enough,  the 
practise  of  the  warriors  of  the  New  Hebrides,  of  dipping  the 
points  of  their  weapons  in  marsh  mud,  which  contains  many 
tetanus  spores.  Equally  scanty  is  indubitable  evidence  of  mur- 
der by  the  means  under  notice!  for  probably  there  are  but  two 
properly  recorded  cases;  and  the  second  of  these,  that  of  the 
druggist  and  artist  Hopf,  did  not  go  beyond  an  attempt.  In  1014 
Hopf  was  convicted  of  poisoning  his  first  wife  with  arsenic,  and 
of  attempting  to  murder  his  third  one  by  means  of  typhoid  and 
of  cholera  germs.  The  latter  infection  was  quite  abortive,  and 
examination  of  the  culture  in  his  possession  showed  it  to  have 
lost  all  virulence. 

"The  typhoid  bacilli,  on  the  contrary,  were  extremely  patho- 
genic, having  particularly  high  agglutination,  a  quality  evident 
also  in  a  strain  isolated  from  the  blood  of  an  attendant,  who 
also  sickened.  It  was  suspected  that  Hopf  infected  some  of  the 
entourage  in  order  to  give  the  impression  of  an  ordinary  small 
epidemic.  Five  days  after  poisoning  his  wife's  food  he  began 
to  take  her  temperature  regularly;  it  duly  rose  two  days  later, 
but  she  recovered.  He  had  caused  her  to  make  a  will  direct- 
ing that  her  body  should  be  cremated.  The  cultures — to  the 
number  of  30  within  nine  months — he  had  obtained  from  a 
private  laboratory,  asking  particularly  for  the  most  virulent 
strains. 

"Accounts  have  appeared  in  American  newspapers  of  murders, 
or  attempted  murders,  in  the  United  States  by  means  of  bacteria, 
the  only  specified  kind  being  again  typhoid  bacilli;  the  statement 
even  being  made  that  it  had  been  proposed  to  erect  in  Chicago — 
a  city  with  one  of  the  worst  records  for  murder  in  the  world — an 
institute  expressly  for  combating  this  particular  crime.  How- 
ever,  the  only  documented  example  of  a  fellow  to  Hopf  is  that 
of  a  Dr.  Pantschenko,  who.  bribed  by  a  relative  of  the  victim, 
murdered  a  rich  young  Russian  by  injecting,  not  bacteria,  but  a 
bacterial  product — namely,  diphtheria  toxin.  The  injection  was 
pretended  to  be  of  spermin,  for  therapeutic  purposes,  and  the 
defense  was  an  admission  that  the  syringe  might  have  been  not 
properly  clean,  thus  causing  fatal  septicaemia.  Septicaemia 
was,  indeed,  the  diagnosis  first  arrived  at,  by  an  independent 
medical  man,  while  a  second  one  took  the  condition  for  septic 
gangrene. 

"The  site  of  injection  became  bluish-black,  the  temperature 
rose  to  40°  G,  and  death  followed  in  a  week.  There  were  two 
autopsies,  the  second  only  revealing  the  truth,  by  means  of  the 
discovery  of  a  detachable  gray  membrane  in  the  pharynx,  of 
cardiac  dilation,  and  of  peculiar  thinning  of  the  skin  at  the  site  of 
injection,  appearances  closely  paralleled  in  experiments  on  ani- 
mals— namely,  guinea-pigs — which  also  died  on  the  seventh  day. 
It  was  proved  that  Pantschenko  had  obtained  diphtheria  toxin 
from  a  laboratory,  and  also,  on  a  previous  occasion,  cholera 
endotoxin  and  cholera  bacilli,  a  poison  BUggested  by  the  instigator 
aforesaid.  Pantschenko  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  forced 
labor. 

"The  paper  concludes  with  a  review  of  current   legal   precau- 
tions against    such  crime,  which  seem  in   many  countries   to   ).. 
altogether  lacking,  a  state  of  things   which   its   apparent  great 
rarity  does  not  wholly  excuse." 
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MENDENHALL  GLACIER— A  GOOD  VIEW  OF  THE  AGE-OLD   ICE-MASS 
"Which  is  destined  some  day  to  offer  intensely  interesting  study  to  the  scientist,  when  the  highway  entices  tourist  travel  to  the  region. 


ALASKA'S  GLACIER  HIGHWAY 

AN  ALASKAN  GLACIER  BY  AUTOMOBILE!  Few  per- 
/\  sons  realize  that  such  a  trip  is  possible;  and  yet  one  can 
X  JL  hire  a  car  in  Juneau  at  any  garage,  and  by  a  drive  of  only 
eleven  miles,  over  a  good  road,  visit  Mendenhall  Glacier.  This 
drive,  says  John  D.  Guthrie  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  writing  in 
American  Forestry  (Washington),  is  over  a  part  of  what  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Glacier  Highway,  which,  when  completed,  will 
extend  from  Juneau,  the  capital  of  the  territory,  some  sixty  miles 
north  to  Berner's  Bay.  It  will  be  entirely  within  the  Tongass 
National  Forest,  except  the  small  portion  within  the  city  limits 
of  Juneau.  This  highway  is  being  constructed  under  arrange- 
ment by  the  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
the  Alaska  Road  Commission  (composed  of  Army  Engineers), 
and  the  Territorial  Road  Commission.  When  completed  it 
will  be  one  of  the  show  places  of  all  Alaska.  Mr.  Guthrie 
continues : 

"The  road  starts  at  Juneau,  follows  north  along  Gastineau 
Channel,  past  canneries  and  sawmills,  then  by  farms  and  dairy 
ranches,  with  several  silos  in  sight,  for  a  distance  of  some  eleven 
miles,  where  a  branch  road  turns  off  to  Mendenhall  Glacier. 
Autos  may  approach  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  glacier, 
and  visitors,  by  a  short  walk  past  the  power  plant,  may  go  out 
on  the  glacier.  There  is  a  camping  site  nearby  which  is  used 
by  Juneau  people  who  drive  out,  bringing  tents  and  camping 
outfits,  and  spend  a  night  under  the  shadow  of  this  interesting 
age-old  ice-mass. 

"On  the  steep,  rock  slopes  of  the  surrounding  mountains  may 
be  seen  the  carvings  of  this  slow-moving  ice-river  as  it  has 
relentlessly  moved  downward  for  centuries.  A  roaring  stream 
issues  from  beneath  the  mass,  tearing  at  the  edges  of  the  im- 
mense ridges  of  rock  and  gravel  ever  being  shoved  ahead  by 
the  enormous  bulk  of  ice  behind.  The  forest,  through  centuries, 
has  been  struggling  to  cover  the  smooth  rock  sides  of  the  valley, 
and  has  begun  to  creep  up  on  the  terminal  moraines,  aspen 
first,  flaunting  its  quivering  banners — now  green,  now  yellow — 
with  spruces  following  slowly  behind.  Here  a  country  in  the 
making  e;ui  be  seen. 

"Leaving  .Mendenhall  Glacier  the  highway  swings  along  the 
west  side  of  Auke  Lake  where  there  are  fish,  boats  and  bathing. 
From  the  highway  here  magnificent  views  are  to  be  had  on  one 
side,  of  Mendenhall  and  Herbert  Glaciers,  with  high  above 
them  rugged,  snow-capped  peaks,  and  on  the  other,  glimpses  of 
Favorite  Channel  and  Lynn  ('anal  through  the  heavy  stands  of 
sprue,  timber.  Auke  Inlet,  with  points  of  timber  running  out 
almost  encircling  it,  offers  charming  vistas  which  will  some  day 
delight  the  tourist.  Along  the  shores  of  Auke  Inlet-  are  a  sum- 
mer home  or  two,  and  several  eanneries,  almost,  hidden  from  the 
highway   by    the    fringe    of    forest,    between.     Altho   only   some 


fifteen  miles  of  the  proposed  sixty  have  been  built  to  date  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  now  at  work  on  the  construction  of  the 
portion  along  Auke  Inlet,  and  will  extend  the  preliminary  survey 
work  to  Eagle  River.  In  the  vicinity  of  Eagle  River  there  are 
extensive  agricultural  lands,  some  of  which  are  even  now  being 
made  productive  by  the  eight  or  ten  homesteaders  who  have 
settled  there. 

"One  rancher  is  said  to  have  cleared  $200  from  one-half  acre 
of  strawberries  in  1919.  Fine  strawberries  and  raspberries, 
and  such  vegetables  as  cabbage,  cauliflower,  rhubarb,  potatoes, 
carrots,  turnips  and  celery  are  now  grown,  as  well  as  a 
bewildering  array  of  flowers.  The  extensive  meadow  lands 
produce  a  fine  quality  of  native  hay,  and  here  are  seen 
sleek  cattle  and  horses  in  pasture  and  chickens  around  the 
door-yards. 

"The  Glacier  Highway  will  open  up  the  markets  of  Ju- 
neau, Treadwell  and  Thane  for  the  produce  of  these  farming 
lands.  Even  now  one  rancher  is  planning  on  buying  a  Henry, 
ahead  of  the  completion  of  the  road  to  his  ranch. 

"The  Glacier  Highway  will  be  a  wonder- way  for  the  tourist 
a  few  years  hence.  It  will  afford  alternate  views  of  glaciers, 
ice-capped  peaks,  sea  meadows,  rivers,  rugged  mountains, 
forested  islands  and  inlets,  farms,  and  canneries,  and  will  be 
practically  at  sea  level  for  the  60  miles  of  its  length.  Four 
large  and  wonderful  glaciers,  each  covering  thousands  of  acres, 
are  visible  from  it — Mendenhall,  Herbert,  Lemon  and  Eagle — ■ 
where  these  intensely  interesting  ice-masses  may  be  visited  by 
the  tourist  and  pleasure-seeker  or  more  leisurely  studied  by  the 
scientist. 

"When  completed  undoubtedly  the  steamship  companies  will 
arrange  their  boat  schedules  to  enable  tourists  to  leave  the  boats 
at  Juneau,  take  the  trip  over  the  Glacier  Highway  through  this 
wonderland  of  the  Tongass  National  Forest  to  Berner's  Bay, 
and  catch  the  steamer  again  on  its  route  to  Skagway." 


HYPODERMIC  PRESERVATION  OF  WOOD— A  new  proc- 
ess has  been  recently  employed  in  Germany,  according  to 
the  Deutschen  Wald,  quoted  in  Die  Umschau  (Frankfort)  for 
impregnating  wood  with  a  protective  antiseptic  by  means  of 
injection.  This  method  is  known  as  the  "Cobra  Process." 
We  read: 

"By  means  of  a  hollow  hypodermic  needle,  having  an  oval 
section,  the  protective  fluid  is  injected  into  the  freshly  felled 
tree-trunk  while  it  is  still  in  tho  forest.  Since  the  trunk  is  still 
full  of  sap,  this  fluid,  which  is  used  in  highly  concentrated  form, 
quickly  spreads  through  tho  tissues  of  the  trunk  by  diffusion. 
Through  a  mechanical  device  the  needle  is  withdrawn  and  pushed 
forward  at  regular  intervals,  so  as  to  produce  a  spiral  line  of 
holes  about  the  trunk;  these  are  from  one  and  one-half  to  three 
inches  deep  and  from    two   to    three    inches   distant  from   each 
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other.  While  various  liquids  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  the 
experiment  has  proved  that  one  of  the  best  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  five  parts  of  pulverized  copper  sulphate  with  fifteen  parts  of 
potassium  chromate  and  eighty  parts  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  calcium  chloride.  This  process  can  also  be  emploj-ed  to  pre- 
vent rot  in  wooden  piles,  posts,  telegraph  poles,  etc.,  etc., 
which  are  already  in  position." 


MYSTERY  OF  THE  SUN'S  HEAT 

THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  SUN'S  ENERGY  remains  un- 
known in  spite  of  years  of  speculation  by  astronomers 
and  physicists.  But  Dr.  H.  D.  Curtis,  of  Allegheny 
Observatory,  believes  that  this  energy  may  result  from  the 
breaking  up  of  atoms  rather  than  from  ordinary  chemical  and 
physical  processes.  The  disintegration  of  radium  releases  at 
least  10,000,000  times  more  energy  than  is  produced  by  any 
chemical  action  known.  In  the  sun  there  certainly  is  lead  and 
helium,  both  of  which  are  radioactive  products.  The  existence 
of  radium  has  been  suspected  in  the  sun.  But  radium  alone  is 
not  sufficient  as  a  source  of  the  solar  energy,  we  are  told  in  The 
Science  News  Bulletin  (Washington).  Were  the  sun  composed 
entirely  of  uranium  and  its  radioactive  products,  the  heat 
involved  would  be  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  actual  amount. 
The  writer  continues: 

"Astronomers  are  driven  thus  to  a  confession  of  ignorance; 
they  do  not  know  precisely  how  the  sun's  heat  is  maintained. 
The  most  probable  assumption,  and  it  is  largely  an  assumption 
as  yet,  is  that  there  may  well  be  some  dissociation  in  the  atoms 
of  other  sorts  of  matter,  similar  to  that  observed  in  ura- 
nium and  radium,  and  that  from  such  stores  of  subatomic 
energy  comes  the  greater  part  of  the  sun's  truly  prodigal 
outflow  of  energy. 

"Thirty  years  ago,  the  general  belief  was  that  the  heat  of  the 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  GLACIER  FROM  THE  HIGHWAY. 

Automobiles    may  approach  within    a    few    hundred    yards    of    the 

glacier  and  there  is  a  fine  camping  site  nearby  for  t lie  benefit  of 

those  «lio  wish  to  spend  more  time  in  the  neighborhood. 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  John  D.  Guthrie,  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
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Chief  Forester  Greeley  and  District  Forester  Cecil. 


sun  was  produced  by  the  resistance  that  matter  encountered 
as  it  moved  gradually  inward  as  the  sun  contracted  through 
gravitation. 

"This  contraction  theory  rests  solidly  on  known  physical 
laws  and  because  the  amount  of  the  contraction  needed  to 
produce  the  required  heat  is  extremely  small,  only  some  200 
f(  i  1  ;i  year,  it  would  take  10,000  years  to  produce  a  measurable 
change,  so  the  theory  could  not  be  proved  or  disproved  by  ob- 
servation. 

"But  geologists  objected  when  Kelvin  found  that  by  the 
contraction  theory  the  sun  could  not  have  existed  for  more 
than  some  18.000.000  years  in  the  past,  nor  last  more  than  10.- 
000,000  or  so  years  longer.  They  considered  10.000,000  years 
merely  as  a  day  in  the  making  of  this  earth,  and  they  refused 
to  be  satisfied  with  so  picayune  an  allowance  of  time  for  geo- 
logical development. 

"This  great  heat  engine  has  been  operating  for  certainly  a 
billion,  and  more  probably  a  hundred  billion  years  and  is.  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  giving  out  constantly  almost  the  same  amount 
of  heat. 

""The  temperature  of  the  sun  is  between  5,000  degrees  and 
8,000  degrees  Centigrade,  every  square  yard  of  the  surface 
emitting  energy  to  the  amount  of  about  75.000  horse-power. 
There  are  few  terrestrial  power-plants  which  produce  as  many 
horse-powers  as  docs  a  space  three  feet  square  on  the  surface 
of  the  sun.  To  produce  it  would  require  the  burning  of  a  layer 
of  coal  twenty  feet  thick  every  hour.  The  sun  is  continually 
emitting  about  half  a  trillion  trillion  horse-power;  or  to  use  a  less 
familiar  unit,  about  half  a  sextillion  horse-power.  Most  of 
this  seems  to  be  wasted  in  space;  our  earth  intercepts  about  one 
two-billionth  of  it.  amounting  to  about  one  horse-power  per 
square  yard,  if  we  could  use  it.  Could  we  utilize  all  the  solar 
energy  falling  on  an  average-sized  roof,  it  would  go  far  toward 
lighting  a  modern  city.  When  the  day  comes  of  the  discovery 
of  some  method  to  extract  the  greater  part  of  this  solar  energy, 
we  shall  move  out  of  the  age  of  steel  and  the  age  of  electricity 
into  an  age  of  energy. 

"This  tremendous  heat  energy  can  not  be  caused  by  mere 
combustion.  Were  the  sun  made  of  solid  coal,  burning  in 
oxygen,  it  would  be  black  in  less  than  5,000  years.  Emden. 
with  true  Teutonic  preeiseness,  puts  it  at  2, <>:>()  years;  months, 
davs  and  hours  omitted." 


LETTERS    -   AND    -    ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 


CHALIAPIN— ANOTHER  THRILL 


THE  SENSATIONS  are  all  at  the  Opera  this  season. 
After  Jeritza  comes  Chaliapin.  and  the  staid  old  Metro- 
politan forgets  its  dignity  and  goes  off  its  head  with  en- 
thusiasm. What  has  happened  that  "the  greatest  singing  artist 
of  the  world,"  as  many  proclaim  the  Russian,  should  create 
furors  in  1921  while  the  same  artist  in  the  plenitude   of  his 
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RETURNING    TO    TRIUMPHS. 

Chaliapin,  the  Russian  basso,  with  Mme.  Lucrezia  Bori,  landing  from 
the  Adriatic.     When   he  left  us  in  1908.  he  vowed  never  to  return. 


powers,  with  unimpaired  vocal  quality  should  be  rejected  in 
1908?  More  of  his  countrymen  are  here  to  hear  him  now,  and 
what  they  acclaimed  in  his  impersonation  of  "Boris  Godunoff" 
were  the  agonies  of  a  ghost-haunted  and  dying  Czar,  for  whom 
their  natural  sympathies  are  supposed  to  have  cooled.  So  we  are 
to  assume  thai  i1  was  Chaliapin's  art  that  won  them.  Mr.  Kreh- 
biel  maintains  that  "there  was  nothing  to  indicate  possession  of 
sucli  artistic  puissance  in  the  man  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  the  season  of  1907-08."  The 
objection  then  was  one  of  taste.  "There  was  a  vulgarity  in  his 
Don  BasiUo  (in  Rossini's  'Barber')  which  was  repelling  if  not 
repulsive,  and  much  also  in  his  acting  which  prevented  him  from 
being  a  dominant  figure  in  any  of  the  four  operas  in  which  he 
appeared."  Mr.  Aldrieh  of  the  Times  practically  agrees,  saying 
thai  in  thai  other  day  Mr.  Chaliapin  was  "by  no  means  accepted 
;i<  a  greal  artist   without  cavil."     Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that 


"Russian  opera  has  conquered  a  great  place  for  itself  since  then 
in  the  Occidental  opera  houses.  It  is  understood,  appreciated, 
admired,  and  in  the  operas  of  the  school  of  his  native  land,  Mr, 
Chaliapin  has  made  his  greatest  name."  All  of  which  may  make 
one  question  whether  the  artist  or  the  audience  failed.  When 
Chaliapin  left  us  he  said  he'd  never  return,  but  wars  and  Bol- 
shevism were  not  dreamed  of  then.  He  can  find  small  fault  with 
such  a  tribute  as  Mr.  Krehbiel's: 

"Centenarians  with  memories  stored  with  recollections  of 
Kean,  Macready  and  Forrest,  as  well  as  Salvini  (if  there  are  any 
such  alive),  might  have  attended  the  performance  of  'Boris 
Godunoff'  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  night  and  felt 
such  swellings  of  the  heart  as  they  experienced  when  tragedy  was 
in  its  prime  in  New  York.  Echoes  of  only  the  American  and 
Italian  worthies  live  in  our  comparatively  youthful  mind,  but 
they  were  powerfully  stirred  when  Mr.  Chaliapin  addrest  the 
grisly  horrors  which  his  crime-haunted  brain  conjured  up  in  the 
second  act  of  Moussorgsky's  lyric  tragedy.  We  heard  again  the 
roar  of  Forrest's  marvelous  voice,  tho  attuned  to  more  mea- 
sured music;  felt  a  thrill  like  that  inspired  by  his  postures,  facial 
expression  and  gestures  as  Macbeth,  and  for  the  first  time  real- 
ized the  greatness  of  the  Russian  as  a  dramatic  singer,  or  a 
singing  actor.  .  .  . 

"Last  night  nobility  of  action  was  paired  with  a  beautiful 
nobility  of  voice  and  vocal  style,  and  his  Boris  stood  out  of  the 
dramatic  picture  like  one  of  the  old-time  heroes  of  tragedy.  He 
tugged  at  the  heart-strings  of  the  audience  till  it  seemed  as  if  he 
would  tear  them  in  pieces. 

"There  were  storms  of  excited  applause  after  the  second  act 
and  again  at  the  close.  He  sang  in  Russian;  and  tho  it  was 
possible  even  for  those  unfamiliar  with  the  language  to  feel 
some  of  that  intimacy  which  must  exist  between  the  original 
text  and  the  music,  the  effect  upon  the  Russians  in  the 
audience  wras  akin  to  a  frenzy.  All  that  we  have  heard  of  the 
supreme  greatness  of  his  impersonation  of  the  character  of 
Boris  was  made  plain.  It  was  heartbreaking  in  its  pathos,  ter- 
rible in  its  vehemence  and  agony. 

"Such  things  are  so  new  and  strange  in  opera  that  compari- 
sons and  precedents  fail  us.  Only  one  picture  looms  up  in  our 
memory  as  comparable  in  moAing  powrer  with  the  vision-haunted 
and  dying  Czar;  it  is  that  of  Niemann's  delirious  Tristan  at  the 
first  representation  of  Wagner's  drama  in  New  York.  Then  we 
saw  an  admired  actress  with  blanched  face  and  limbs  relaxed, 
her  eyes  staring  with  horror,  lean  against  her  escort  for  support. 
Niemann  was  warned  and  never  after  tore  the  bandages  from  his 
wounded  side  as  he  did  that  night." 

Chaliapin  comes  to  us  from  Russia  where  his  art  helped  to 
mitigate  the  hardships  of  the  people,  and  his  reward  from  the 
Soviet  Government  is  said  to  have  been  extra  rations  of  food. 
He  stop!  in  England  on  his  way  hero  and  gave  concerts.  Mr. 
Ernest  Newman,  writing  from  London  to  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  declared  it  "a  pitiable  reflection  on  the  present  state 
of  operatic  music  in  London  that  the  greatest  operatic  artist  in 
the  world  can  come  to  the  leading  capita)  of  the  world  and  not 
find  either  opera  or  an  opera  house  to  sing  in."  London  had  him 
"like  a  fashionable  prima  donna  with  many  of  the  pri?na  donna 
stunts."  Critics  like  Mr.  Newman  take  a  different  view  from 
ours  of  his  past  and  presont: 

"Time  and  Messrs.  Lenin  and  Trotsky  between  them  have 
taken  a  good  deal  of  the  old  power  and  beauty  from  his  voice,  but 
what  remains  is  enough  to  leave  him  still  without  an  equal  among 
singers. 

"English  audiences  will  be  able  to  test  him  fairly  as  a  pure 
singer,  for  in  no  other  way  can  he  make  an  appeal  to  listeners 
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who  are  ignorant  of  Russian.  Even  those  of  us  who  have  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  language  were  very  glad  to  forget  it  and  give 
ourselves  up  to  the  sheer  joy  of  Chaliapin's  singing.  In  the  old 
days  what  made  him  so  remarkable  was  not  only  the  glory  of  his 
voice  but  the  extraordinary  command  he  had  of  it.  We  have  had 
other  basses  with  voices  as  huge  as  his,  but  none  with  such  power 
of  shading.  Last  night  this  art  of  his  was  as  wonderful  as  ever;  it 
really  seemed  as  if  we  had  heard  no  real  singing  since  he  left  us 
in  1914." 

Mr.  Newman  then  proceeds  to  analyze: 

"His  art,  like  that  of  all  the  greatest  artists,  seems  so  simple 
because  it  is  so  complex.  Many  threads  have  gone  to  the  weaving 
of  that  wonderful  texture.  Every  phrase,  every  part  of  every 
phrase,  is  modeled  upon  the  words.  The  mystery  is  how,  with  this 
close  fidelity  to  verbal  literalism,  he  contrives  to  make  his  voice 
sing  with  the  freedom  of  line  and  the  infinite  variety  of  shading  of 
a  great  instrumental  player.  How  careful  he  is  over  his  verbal 
points  can  be  seen  by  any  one  ignorant  of  Russian  who  listens  to 
him  in  German  songs  or  songs  derived  from  the  German.  He 
translates  not  only  the  poems  but  the  music  into  Russian.  Truth 
to  tell,  there  were  many  things  in  his  interpretation  of  'The  Two 
Grenadiers'  and  Grieg's  'Es  war  ein  alter  Konig'  that  were 
musical  solecisms,  but  for  this  the  peculiarities  of  the  Russian 
language  are  responsible.  There  is  no  European  language  that 
shapes  alien  music  more  imperiously,  more  cruelly,  to  its  own 
image.  But  if  Chaliapin's  Grieg  and  Schumann  were  musically 
as  well  as  verbally  only  translations,  what  marvelous  transla- 
tions they  were! 

"The  nine  or  ten  Russian  songs  were  almost  all  of  the  melan- 
choly order — all  to  our  advantage,  for  they  gave  him  every  possi- 
ble chance  to  show  the  infinite  modulations  of  which  his  voice  is 
capable. 

"He  plays  upon  it  like  an  instrumentalist;  in  its  noble 
pathos  it  suggests  a  'cello.  His  greatest  triumphs,  indeed,  were 
precisely  those  of  the  great  string  player  who  draws  such  beauty 
from  his  instrument  by  mere  tone  and  phrasing  that  we  forget 
the  banality  of  the  music. 

"One  of  Chaliapin's  Russian  songs  was  in  itself  as  WTetched 
a  piece  of  music  as  any  English  drawing-room  ballad,  but  it  was 
upon  this  song  that,  as  if  by  way  of  challenge  to  us,  he  lavished 
his  subtlest  art.  It  made  us  believe  in  the  stories  we  read  of 
Garrick  drawing  the  soul  out  of  his  hearers  by  his  recitation 
of  the  Lord's  Praver." 


HEIFETZ  PLAYING  FOR  HELEN  KELLER— Closing  the 
doors  of  the  senses  is  not  the  same  as  conquering  the  wall.  This 
has  been  proved  by  Helen  Keller  in  a  hundred  ways,  but  a  new 
proof  is  revealed  by  the  Denver  Post  when  Jascha  Heifetz,  the 
great  violinist,  played  for  the  blind  and  deaf  woman  at  the 
Brown  Hotel  in  Denver.    Thus: 

"For  once  when  Heifetz  was  playiug  the  audience  was  more 
interesting  than  the  player.  All  eyes  were  on  the  blind  woman 
as  she  placed  the  tips  of  her  wondrously  sensitized  fingers  under 
the  belly  of  Heifetz's  Stradivarius.  The  bow  swept  the  strings, 
and  the  woman  quivered  as  a  thoroughbred  race  horse  under  the 
whip.  The  melody  swept  through  her  being.  Her  body  re- 
sponded to  every  note. 

"She  seemed  to  feel  everything  that  the  Cremona  was  trying 
to  say  to  her.  Heifetz  was  playing  'The  Hymn  to  the  Sun'  from 
the  opera  'Le  Coq  d'Or.'  As  the  magic  tones  mounted  the 
scales,  the  woman  seemed  to  rise  with  it :  her  whole  being  quivered 
with  an  ecstasy  that  made  those  who  looked  on  wonder  if  it  was 
all  delight. 

"But  it  was  not  only  the  tempo  to  which  she  responded — 
the  vibrations  of  the  strings,  fast  or  slow.  She  seemed  to 
divine  the  real  message  of  the  music. 

"  'So  tender,  so  tender,'  she  murmured  once. 

"Then  Heifetz  played  'La  Chasse,'  an  old  French  hunting 
song — a  gay,  rollicking  tune.  The  blind  and  deaf  woman 
laughed  with  delight.  There  remained  no  doubt.  She  was 
hearing  it  all.  It  was  as  tho  her  whole  being  vibrated  with  the 
violin  itself. 

"The  master  of  the  violin  was  playing  on  a  greater  instru- 
ment than  any  ever  turned  out  from  the  workshop  of 
Antonio  Stradivari.  He  was  playing  on  what  is  probably 
the  most  highlv  attuned  organism  in  the  world — Miss  Helen 
Keller." 


TO-DAY'S  SPIRIT  IN  NOVEL  AND  PLAY 

DEBATES,  LIKE  COMPARISONS,  are  odious  because 
they  never  settle  anything.  But  people  seem  always 
to  be  debating,  perhaps  because  thus  they  get  a  chance 
at  each  other.  Whether  "the  modern  drama  more  accurately  re- 
flects the  spirit  of  the  age  than  does  the  modern  novel"  was  the 


CHALIAPIX    AS    BORIS. 

Four  thousand  people  were  inside  The  Metropolitan  at  the  second 
representation  of  the  opera,  and  as  many  outside  failed  to  get  in. 


question  of  a  recent  debate  between  John  Drinlavater  and  Hugh 
Walpole,  two  Englishmen  of  wide-spread  reputation  in  America. 
The  scene  of  their  contention  wras  the  Cambridge  Lnion  Society 
at  the  home  of  that  venerable  British  I'niversity.  The  London 
Morning  Post  calls  it  "a  great  and  cheering  debate"  which  it 
seems  literally  to  have  been,  since  both  men  received  an  ovation 
from  an  audience  that  filled  every  available  space.  A  sort  of 
preliminary  skirmish  over  the  field  of  the  debate  in  England 
seems  to  be  taken  by  two  officials  not  known  to  us.  They  are 
the  "proposer"  and  the  "opposer."  A  brief  abstract  of  their  re- 
marks serves  to  show  how  near  they  may  come  to  stealing  the 
thunder  of  the  principal  contestants: 

"The  proposer  was  Mr.  R.  L.  Slater  (Emmanuel).  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  merely  the  introduction  to  the  two  greal 
protagonists  who  were  to  follow.  Then  with  quaint  humor  and 
in  quaint  Midland  accent  he  proceeded  to  make  an  excellent 
debating  speech  in  which  Shaw  and  the  cinema  seemed  to  meet 
with  similar  scorn.  As  a  result  of  the  war  he  found  that  there  was 
a  new  spirit  of  idealism  abroad.  This  idealism  had  spread  into 
the  world  of  drama,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Slater,  it  had  left  the 
novelist  co'd.  From  this  stricture  he  would  not  even  except 
Mr.  Walpole.  and  with  this  final  fling  at  the  Opposition  he  con- 
cluded his  speech. 

"The  opposer  was  Mr.  E.  L.  Davison  St.  John's  ,  a  poet,  the 
editor  of  the  Cambridge  Review,  and  a  serious  man.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  motion  was  essentially  a  discussion  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  present-day  drama  and  the  present-day 
novel.     Then,  by  some  art  known  only  to  the  practised  Union 
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orator,  lie  managed  to  drag  in  a  little  discussion  of  post-war  un- 
resl  and  a  good  deal  of  Labor  Party  atmosphere.  At  length  he 
came  to  the  Drama,  and,  of  course,  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  House  not  to  take  'Back  to  Methuselah'  as  modern 
drama,  and  as  for  'Heartbreak  House'  all  the  original  thought 
was  in  accordance  with  Shaw  tradition  in  the  preface,  and  these 
prefaces  were  not  modern  drama.  Coming  to  historical  drama 
and  Mr.  John  Drinkwater's  'Abraham  Lincoln'  in  particular,  the 
speaker  said  that  such  plays  idealized  a  character  and  a  period 
which  was  past  but  had  little  relation  with  the  present.  Turning 
to  the  novel,  Mr.  Davison,  to  the  embarrassment  of  Mr.  Walpole, 
quoted  a  passage  from  '  The  Young  Enchanted, '  to  show  that  here 
was  true  reflection  of  the  feeling  of  young  men  and  women  in 
post-war  days.  The  novel  was  the  abstract  and  brief  epitome  of 
the  times." 

When  the  debate  began  in  earnest.  Mr.  Drinkwater  led  off 
after  telling  a  "semi-tragic  story  of  a  multiple  christening,"  not 
further  reported.  It  was  in  lieu  of  the  joke  which  he  declared  he 
could  never  think  of  "save  sometimes  when  by  himself  in  a 
country  lane."  His  words  reported  by  the  Morning  Post  are 
turned  into  "direct  discourse"  for  easier  conformity  with 
American  newspaper  style: 

•'  I  announce  with  great  pleasure  that  I  read  no  modern  novels, 
but  as  for  plays,  I  have  read  them  all,  published  and  unpublished, 
produced  or  unproduced;  in  fact,  I  know  modern  drama  to  excess. 
During  the  past  century  the  first-rate  writers  were  thrown  out  of 
the  theaters,  and  the  actors  more  and  more  became  dominant  for 
the  purpose  of  exploiting  their  own  personalities.  A  breed  of  tame 
playwrights  arose  to  feed  these  actors.  With  the  advent  of  Ibsen 
t  here  came  the  beginning  of  a  change,  and  such  men  as  Shaw  and 
St.  John  Hankin  came  along.  From  some  people,  such  as  Miss 
Horniman,  of  Manchester,  and  the  Abbey  Players,  we  have 
found  help  to  revive  the  true  dramatist.  The  novel  never  has 
had  such  difficulties  to  face,  and  has  had  one  long  unbroken 
history.  It  is  tradition  in  art  which  matters  most  of  all  in  art,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  novelist  has  the  advantage.  Dramatists  are  a 
small  and  struggling  body.  Look  at  the  list.  Oscar  Wilde's  one 
achievement  was  the  'Importance  of  being  Earnest.'  St.  John 
Hankin  wrote  some  plays  of  charm.  The  really  first  body  of 
plays  written  in  modern  times  came  from  G.  B.  Shaw.  Others 
are  Granville  Barker,  John  Masefield,  John  Galsworthy,  and 
Arnold  Bennett. 

"The  dramatists  of  to-day  can  but  make  a  very  small  show 
against  the  huge  array  of  modern  novelists.  There  are  only  St. 
John  Ervine,  Lennox  Robinson,  Clemence  Dane,  and  Eugene 
O'Neill  in  the  little  van  of  notable  playwrights.  In  the  motion 
there  is  reference  to  'the  spirit  of  the  age,'  yet  in  my  view  the 
spirit  of  one  age  is  very  similar  to  the  spirit  of  another,  and  each 
generation  discovers  life  and  adventure  seemingly  for  the  first 
time.  I  regard  the  novel  as  a  happy  means  of  passing  the 
ordinary,  but  not  the  great,  moments  of  a  man's  life.  The 
drama,  tho,  is  meant  for  greater  and  more  passionate  moments, 
which  only  art  can  appeal  to.  Take  Miss  Clemence  Dane's 
work.  It  stands  for  the  heroic  values  in  life,  and  there  are 
others  of  the  little  band  of  dramatists  who  know  of  this  ideal  and 
have  attained  it." 

Mr.  Walpole  followed  next  in  defense  of  the  novel: 

'There  has  come  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  to  the  debate 
owing  to  the  difficulty  in  deciding  what  is  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
There  are,  I  think,  two  little  figures  which  go  hand  in  hand. 
One  eternal,  but  the  other  sprite  was  born  yesterday  and  dies 
to-morrow.  This  last  tiny  fellow  is  the  immediate  present,  but 
it  takes  the  two  together  to  make  up  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It 
is  no  use,  I  think,  to  quote  lists  of  dramatists  and  novelists,  for 
one  can  find  excellent  work  by  both.  Mr.  Drinkwater  has 
admitted  that  tho  he  has  read  some  novels  he  has  never  bought 
one,  so  he  can  not  sit  in  judgment  on  novels.  On  the  other 
liand,  I  claim  that  I  am  a  regular  attendant  at  the  theater. 
I  can  say  on  the  strength  of  what  I  have  seen  in  the  theater  of 
to-day  that  if  this  represents  the  spirit  of  the  age,  then  heaven 
help  that  spirit.  There  is  nothing  tangible  in  the  drama  of 
to-day  which  truly  characterizes  the  age,  but  surely  there  are 
novels,  such  as  'Dangerous  Ages,'  by  Rose  Macaulay,  and 
'Johanna  Oodden,'  by  Sheila  K.  Smith,  that  could  never  have 
been  written  in  any  other  generation.  How  much  easier  it  is 
for  the  novelist  to  catch  the  spirit  o"  the  age  than  it  is  for  the 
dramatist.  Drama  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  an 
ephemera]  thing  and  in  any  ea  o   there  are  factors,  such  as  the 


inquisitive  and  critical  audience,  the  producer,  the  manager, 
and  the  weather  outside,  to  prevent  him  from  capturing  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  novel  always  has  been  and  always  would 
be  the  better  mirror  of  the  times." 

The  motion,  we  are  told,  on  whatever  grounds,  was  lost  by 
eighty-three  votes. 

In  spite  of  the  vote,  however,  the  Morning  Post  asks  editorially 
whether  any  novelist  has  ever  produced  "such  disturbances  as 
Ibsen,  Strindburg,  Shaw  or  Brieux,"  or  any  novelist  affected  his 
own  art  as  Ibsen  did  his.  The  questions  are  left  unanswered  and 
further  comment  tends  to  break  down  the  impression  of  opposition 
at  the  sight  of  "theatrical  managers  turning  more  and  more  to 
novelists  for  their  plays" — 

"Indeed,  it  almost  seems  a  rule  that  plays  are  accepted  only 
from  playwrights  who  have  novels  to  their  credit.  The  chances, 
therefore,  are  that  if  novels  represent  the  spirit  of  the  age,  so 
do  the  plays,  and  that  there  is  very  little  to  choose  between  them 
in  this  respect.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  tendency  to  make  the 
popidar  novelist  the  favored  dramatist  is  to.  the  advantage  of 
either  the  drama  or  the  novel,  for  the  chances  are  that  in  most 
cases  the  motive  which  leads  the  novelist  to  write  plays  and 
the  manager  to  accept  them  is  commercial.  The  novelist  hears 
of  these  handsome  royalties  which  flow  when  a  theater  is  playing 
to  capacity,  and  the  manager  apparently  attaches  considerable 
importance  to  the  safety  and  promise  which  attach  themselves  to 
a  familiar  name.  Otherwise,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  writer  could 
abandon  the  writing  of  a  novel  with  its  delightful  sense  of  in- 
timacy, of  mastery,  and  of  complete  control,  for  the  writing  of  a 
play  where  between  the  author  and  the  final  production  inter- 
vene the  producer,  the  actor,  and,  above  all,  the  public.  Mr. 
Walpole  can  say  of  his  novels:  'Good  or  bad,  they  are  my  own, 
and  alone  I  made  them.'  Can  Mr.  Drinkwater  say  the  same 
of  his  plays?" 


ARE  OUR  SCHOOL  HISTORIES  NOW 
TOO  PRO-BRITISH? 

IT  WILL  BE  NEWS  to  most  of  us  that  Washington  was  not 
our  first  President.  He  is  assigned  second  place  by  Mr. 
Abraham  Wakemanwho,  describing  himself  as  "a  citizen," 
appeared  before  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New 
York  City,  with  this  startling  declaration.  "Washington  was 
the  first  President  under  the  Constitution,"  admits  our  citizen- 
critic,  "but  there  was  another  President  before  him  in  1786." 
"Why  don't  the  school  histories  put  the  children  straight  on 
this?"  Deponent  does  not  name  him,  however.  "Then  they 
ought  to  mention  Capt.  John  Underhill,  who  commanded  our 
army  of  fifty  men,  was  a  strong  advocate  of  woman's  suffrage" 
and  was  expelled  from  Boston  for  flirting.  The  stage  was  set 
for  objections  to  our  histories  on  the  grounds  that  they  are 
"un-American  and  pro-British."  The  war  found  many  of  our 
school  books  pro-German  and  anti-British  and  revisions  were 
hastily  adopted  to  set  us  right.  Now  a  campaign  quite  as 
rigorous  seems  to  be  under  way  to  correct  our  alleged  pro-British 
predilections.  The  New  York  Herald,  reporting  the  meeting 
already  mentioned,  says: 

"The  hearing  was  marked  by  an  acerbity  which  grew  as  the 
afternoon  progressed  and  by  a  wide  divergence  of  criticism  re- 
garding alleged  facts  set  forth  in  the  school  books.  Dr.  William 
Irving  Sirovish,  vice-president  of  the  Child  Welfare  Board,  felt 
aggrieved  that  no  mention  was  made  in  some  of  the  school 
histories  of  the  death  of  Nathan  Hale,  executed  as  a  spy  by  the 
British  during  the  Revolution.  Abraham  Wakeman,  who  said 
he  appeared  as  a  'citizen,'  was  critical,  on  the  contrary,  because 
the  histories  had  anything  to  say  regarding  Paul  Revere. 

"  'Why  do  we  teach  children  about  Paul  Revere?'  Mr.  Wake- 
man  wanted  to  know.  'It's  only  because  Longfellow  made  a 
hero  out  of  him  on  account  of  his  poetic  name.  It's  twelve  miles 
from  Boston  to  Concord,  and  it  took  him  from  10  o'clock  to 
midnight  to  get  there — that's  only  six  miles  an  hour.  And 
another  thing,'  went  on  Mr.  Wakeman,  'George  Washington 
wasn't  the  first    President  of  the  United  States' — 

"  'I    thought   he   was,'    interrupted   Frederick   H.    Paine,    a 
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Brooklyn  school  superintendent  who  teaches  history  and  is  a 
member  of  the  committee.  .  .  . 

"'The  misstatements  of  history  in  the  school  books,'  said  the 
Rev.  P.  J.  Cormican  of  Fordham  University,  'are  due  to  a  syste- 
matic effort  to  "  de- Americanize  America"  and  ultimately  to  bring 
it  back  within  the  British  Empire.'  It  was  in  this  connection 
that  the  charge  that  Lord  Northeliffe  had  spent  $150,000,000 
for  propaganda  purposes  here  was  made  and  a  statement  by 
him  in  the  London  Times  of  July  4,  1919,  was  cited  as  proof  that 
he  had  a  carefully  otitlined  plan  of 
action.  'The  Carnegie  Foundation,' 
Father  Cormican  declared,  'pensioned 
superannuated  college  professors  who 
had  been  active  in  "doing  Carnegie's 
work' '  of  endeavoring  to  get  the  United 
States  back  into  the  British  Empire. 

"  'Our  children  are  being  poisoned, 
and  if  you  poison  the  young  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  before  our  patriotism 
will  be  poisoned,'  said  he.  'The  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  are 
engaged  in  the  movement.  They  have 
been  offering  prizes  for  essays  for  years, 
ostensibly  for  patriotism,  but  really  to 
propagate  the  views  of  Great  Britain'." 


Two  histories  published  in  1919  are 
criticized  as  inaccurate,  and  the  author 
of  a  preface  to  an  American  edition  of 
Burke's  "  Conciliation  with  America"  is 
attacked  for  his  contention  that  the 
Revolutionary  War  was  brought  on  by 
King  George  III.  rather  than  by  the 
British  people.  A  new  movement  is 
inaugurated  by  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus to  "revive  interest  in  the  origins 
and  progress  of  American  history."  Mr. 
John  B.  Kennedy,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Times  Current  History,  says: 


MACBETH  AGAIN  IN  A  SINGLE  SCENE 

THE  CRITICS  LAUGHED  "Macbeth"  fromthestage  of 
our  theater  a  year  ago,  mainly  because  they  could  not 
struggle  with  Mr.  Jones's  advanced  ideas  of  scenery. 
His  scenery  consisted  of  a  series  of  screens  which  suggested 
doorways  and  windows,  and  thus  supplied  hints  of  the  outdoor 
and  indoor  scene  of  action  for  the  piece.    Something  of  the  same 


"MACBETH"    IN    CUBIC    BUT    NOT    CUBISTIC    SETTING. 
The  single  scene  available  without  change,  save  by  lights  for  the  entire  play. 


"The  object  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  American  history 
movement  is  not  so  much  negative — the  opposing  of  errors  in 
history,  and  their  correction — as  the  positive  promotion  of 
research  into  original  sources  of  American  history  and  the  analysis 
of  the  results  of  this  research  distributed  in  millions  of  pam- 
phlets throughout  the  country.  The  Knights  have  offered 
$7,500  in  prizes  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  movement — $3,000 
for  professors  of  history,  $2,000  for  school  superintendents  and 
school  teachers,  $1,000  each  for  students  in  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  overseas,  who  have  facilities  for  studying 
archives  and  American  history  relations,  and  $500  for  students 
in  colleges  in  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  with  the 
completion  and  distribution  of  a  cycle  of  some  score  of  mono- 
graphs, with  the  vast  clerical  and  expert  work  that  will  be 
involved,  the  movement  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000.  .  .  . 

"Headquarters  for  the  commission  have  been  established  at 
199  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  where  the  campaign  is 
directed  to  enroll  100,000  teachers  and  students  in  the  movement, 
behind  which  the  Knights  of  Columbus  have  thrown  their  organ- 
ized strength. 

"The  breadth  of  the  subjects  to  be  studied,  embracing  the 
period  from  the  discovery  to  the  Pilgrim  settlement,  from  the 
origin  of  Colonial  Charters  to  the  Arms  Conference,  indicates 
the  possibilities  of  the  movement  as  a  stimulant  to  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic's  strides  to  international  greatness. 
The  prominence  and  acknowledged  scholarship  of  the  men 
serving  on  the  commission  and  the  board  of  judges  are  a  guaranty 
that  every  monograph  judged  by  them  and  published  by  the 
organization  will  be  authoritative." 

Of  this  "rediscovery  of  America"  by  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, Mr.  Kennedy  says  further  in  America: 

"The  pamphlets  will  then  be  combined  in  a  book  of  American 
history,  one-hundred-per-cent.  proof,  if  an  obsolescent  term  is 
permissible.  We  who  are  rather  wearily  amused  at  the  stale 
paeans  of  Anglo-Saxon  impulse,  at  Gallic  enthusiasms,  at  Teuton 
boasts,  at  Hungarian  rhapsodies,  are  thankful ,  to  put  it  pun- 
fully,  that  the  K.  of  C.  are  providing  another  record.  They  are 
setting  out  to  rediscover  American  history.     Godspeed  them!" 


thing  has  been  done  by  a  Russian  sojourning  in  Geneva,  where  he 
gave  "Macbeth"  with  a  single  setting,  helped  out  by  the  "scene- 
changing"  light  wdiich  was  described  in  our  issue  of  December 
10,  as  utilized  by  Pavlowa  and  the  Greenwich  Village  Follies. 
Whether  Mr.  Pitoeff  has  been  more  successful  than  Mr.  Jones 
is  left  for  further  experimenters  to  prove.  The  idea  evident  ly 
does  not  intend  to  die  at  the  hands  of  the  critics.  The  London 
Sphere  supplies  us  with  the  scene,  and  a  brief  comment  thereon 
mainly  derived  from  L' Illustration  (Paris).  The  photograph  here 
reproduced  of  course  can  not  give  any  ideas  of  the  variety  of 
transformations  to  which  the  "skeleton'*  lends  itself,  hut  we  can 
imagine  the  center  of  light  shifting  from  one  point  of  the  stage 
to  another,  leaving  the  parts  not  needed  for  the  given  moment  in 
obscurity.  Taking  the  scene  as  a  wmole,  we  see  the  play  skeleton- 
ized.    We  read  further: 

"For  his  recent  production  of  'Macbeth'  at  Geneva,  M. 
Pitoeff,  a  well-known  actor-manager,  has  devised  an  ingenious 
setting  in  which  numerous  changes  of  scene  are  effected  by  the 
distribution  of  lights  and  shadows,  apparently  somewhat  on  t la- 
lines  of  M.  SamoilofT's  method  now  used  at  the  London  Hippo- 
drome. 

"Describing  M.  Pitoeff's  setting  (here  illustrated  ,  a  French 
writer  says:  'Fully  lit.  it  becomes  part  of  a  Gothic  castle. 
Above  the  arch  formed  by  the  two  stairways,  on  the  left. 
is  the  entrance  to  a  guard-room;  the  stair  on  the  right  dis- 
appears into  gloom,  suggesting  invisible  upper  stories  inhabit*  d. 
Below  the  arch,  opening  downwards,  is  a  lower  hall,  where  people 
are  seen  only  half-length.  Finally,  in  the  left  foreground,  begins 
a  stair  descending  into  the  castle's  mysterious  depths.'  M. 
Pitoeff's  setting  is  'cubic'  in  the  geometrical  sense,  but  has  no 
affinity  with  'Cubism.'  He  does  not  aim  at  sensation,  or  at  a 
setting  adaptable  to  every  piece.  A  good  setting,  he  thinks, 
must  create  an  atmosphere,  without  losing  it-elf  in  details  that 
divert  the  spectator's  attention  from  the  play.  He  proposes  to 
give  'Macbeth'  in  Paris.  La<t  spring  he  produced  'Hamlet' 
at  Geneva." 


A  DWINDLING  CROP  OF  BAD  BOYS 


CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  GALLOWS  will  be  fewer  in 
the  next  generation,  believe  some  students  of  juvenile 
delinquency  who  base  their  hope  on  the  promising  results 
of  children's  courts,  welfare  societies,  reformatories  and  the 
parole  system.  "Like  every  other  school,  the  school  of  crimes 
••an  be  perpetuated  only  by  the  kindergarten  class."  writes 
Willis  Steele  in  the  New  York  Herald,  and  of 
this  "the  prison  commissions,  the  wardens  of 
reformatories,  tell  a  hopeful  story.  Bad  boys 
are  decreasing  in  number  in  the  various  institu- 
tions, and  if  the  ratio  existing  between  the  popu- 
lations of  these  places  and  the  penal  institutions 
means  anything,  it  is  that  there  are  fewer  bad 
boys  growing  up  in  the  country  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  preceding  score  of  years."  Expe- 
rience shows  that  habitual  incorrigibility  is  in  the 
majority  of  cases  due  to  mental  abnormality,  and 
usually  children  who  come  under  this  heading 
require  continued  supervision  and  care  and 
separate  treatment.  At  the  recent  conference 
held  at  Jacksonville,  Fla..  George  L.  Sehon,  of 
Kentucky,  a  member  of  the  committee  on  juve- 
nile delinquency,  declared  that  he  subscribed  to 
the  "optimistic  belief  that  juvenile  delinquency 
is  not  now  on  the  increase.  This  note  of  hope 
and  encouragement  is  sounded  by  a  chorus  of  a 
majority  of  the  men  and  women  of  this  com- 
mittee. It  is  echoed  in  the  statistics  offered  by 
authorities  in  leading  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try." Contrary  to  popular  belief,  Charles  E. 
Chute,  secretary  of  the  National  Probation  As- 
sociation, said  at  the  same  convention  that  "no 
statistics  have  been  produced  anywhere  showing 
a  general  crime  increase.  A  Chicago  crime  com- 
mission makes  the  statement  that  there  has 
been  no  crime  wave  in  Chicago,  but  a  marked 
decrease  in  major  crimes  during  the  last  year. 
Statistics  from  the  courts  of  forty-two  of  the 
largest  cities  in  New  York  State  show  a  decrease 
of  about  10,000  in  the  total  arraignments  during 
1920,  as  compared  with  1919." 

Never  before,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Frank  L. 
Christian,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory 
at  Elmira,  have  there  been  so  many  influences  at  work  as  there 
are  at  present  for  the  conservation  of  youth.  As  quoted  by  the 
Herald  writer,  he  declares:  "I  am  optimistic  for  the  future  and 
believe  that  the  delinquent  youth  of  our  land  will  respond  to  the 
efforts  society  is  putting  forth  for  their  betterment."  Seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  juvenile  delinquents,  male  and  female,  from  the 
ages  of  Hi  to  30,  placed  under  probation  and  having  served  out 
a  period  of  surveillance,  are  never  heard  of  again,  states  John 
S.  Kennedy,  President  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  of 
Prisons.  "This  means  thai  they  have  been  saved  to  society.  It 
also  accounts  for  diminution  in  the  population  of  the  prisons." 
Many  of  the  delinquent  children  are  found  to  be  inherently 
weal<  mentally,  and  at  the  lasl  conference  of  prison  commis- 
sions, Bays  Mr.  Kennedy,  "the  hard-boiled  wardens  who  had 
-red  at  psychiatry  and  its  information  admit  ted  that  then- 
was  something  in  it.  1  express  myself  too  mildly;  all  are  willing 
to  tr\  what  can  be  accomplished  with  this  new  aid  to  reform." 
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As   he   is  further  quoted   in    the  Herald  article,  this   authority 
states: 

"Every  student  of  criminology  has  learned  almost  at  the  out- 
set of  his  studies  that  the  most  important  single  factor  found 
associated  with  chronic  criminalism  is  the  abnormal  mental  con- 
dition of  the  criminal  himself.     Well  authenticated  facts  are  at 
hand  to  indicate  that  at   least    50   per   cent,    of 
the  inmates  of  prisons  and  reformatories  exhibit 
mental    abnormalities  and  are    in  need  of    much 
more    specialized  treatment  than    is    afforded  by 
the   ordinary  routine  methods    employed    in  the 
average  penal    institutions;    that   from    27  to  30 
per  cent,  of  such  inmates   are   feeble-minded   and 
only  possess  the  intelligence  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can child  of  12  years  or  under. 

"A  start  has  been  made  by  making  the  Napo- 
noch  institution  [the  State  Institution  for  Defective 
Delinquents]  a  clearing  house  for  Elmira  and 
other  institutions  of  a  correctional  purpose. 
Delinquents  and  criminals  sentenced  to  the  va- 
rious penal  and  correctional  institutions  of  this 
State  will  receive  close  study  at  the  clearing  house, 
with  its  medical  clinic  attachment,  and  when  the 
method  of  reconstruction  is  determined  upon  they 
are  then  to  be  distributed  to  the  various  penal 
institutions  according  to  the  needs  in  each  case. 

"In  the  treatment  of  bad  boys  the  object  after 
all  is  so  to  reconstruct  the  personality  of  each  one 
that  he  may  be  restored  as  promptly  and  as  per- 
manently as  possible  to  his  normal  relation  to 
society.  A  complete  reformation  is  rarely  accom- 
plished within  prison  walls  and  much  depends  on 
after  work.  But  the  number  of  bad  boys  is  stead- 
ily decreasing  and  the  records  of  all  institutions  in 
which  our  commission  is  interested  already  show 
that  the  crop  of  1921-22  will  be  agreeably  less. 

"The  chief  reason  for  this  is.  I  repeat,  because 
an  effort  along  intelligent  lines  is  now  being  made 
to  discover  the  mental  disease,  deterioration  or 
feeble-mindedness  before  they  are  sent  to  prison." 
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It  has  been  established,  we  are  told,  that  the 
incorrigible  suffers  from  a  physical  or  mental  defect 
which  probably  explains  his  actions  in  the  reform- 
atory and  his  obduracy  to  discipline,  and  the 
problem  in  regard  to  the  incorrigibles  "is  whether 
or  not  they  shall  be  permitted  to  go  back  into  the 
community  and  continue  to  be  the  menace  they 
were  before  their  commitment.  The  real  question 
takes  on  a  material  aspect:  is  such  a  boy  useful  or  useless;  is  he 
a  danger  and  unfit  for  freedom:  Avould  his  being  at  large  inter- 
fere with  the  well-being  of  society'.'"  Before  answering,  says 
the  writer,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  true  basis  of 
incorrigibility  is  mental  inferiority,  and  he  goes  on, 

"Another  bit  of  statistics  not  to  be  forgotten  is  this  one:  more 
than  half  of  the  bad  boys  released  from  institutions  on  parole 
have  violated  its  conditions  and  have  been  recommitted.  Unable 
as  they  are  to  compete  successfully  in  the  industrial  world,  unless 
parents  or  friends  are  active  in  their  behalf,  disaster  quickly  over- 
takes them.  The  incorrigibles  cannot  make  their  way  alone  and 
soon  become  the  easy  tools  of  crooks  or  schemers  who  may  want 
them  to  hold  the  bag,  or  in  some  way  act  as  accomplices  in 
nefarious  acts. 

"But  is  this  type  of  bad  boy  to  be  permanently  incarcerated? 
One  revolts  at  such  a  sentence  for  unfortunates  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  middle  way  is  the  right  one.  This  looks  to  some  form  of 
permanent  custody  or  custodial  care  And  with  the  development 
of  the  special  training  class,  which  is  a  new  thing  and  only  now 
being  tried  out,  more  and  more  incorrigibles  may  be  saved. " 
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DISARMING  RELIGIOUS  "JINGOES" 

SECTARIAN  DISARMAMENT  is  said  to  be  as  necessary 
in  the  religious  world  as  physical  disarmament  is  among 
the  nations,  for.  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  in- 
fluence in  every  denomination,  the  sects  "embarrass  and  delay 
the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God."  Like  politics,  Chris- 
tianity has  its  "-war  party.''  •jingoes,"  "dcllar  diplomacy"  and 
its  "ecclesiastical  Prussianism,"  writes  Rev.  Edgar  De  Witt  Jones 
iu  The  Christian  Century  (Un- 
denominational), and  as  in  the 
former  field,  so  in  the  latter 
must  effort  be  made  to  wipe 
out  the  divisive  forces  of  jeal- 
ousy and  distrust.  Being  a 
"crude  mixture  of  bigotry, 
prejudice,  jealousy  and  intol- 
erance," sectarianism  may  be 
characterized  as  one  of  the 
most  disruptive  forces  in 
Christianity,  but  the  writer, 
who  is  a  Disciples  minister  in 
Detroit,  thinks  "it  is  too  much 
to  hope  that  it  can  be  com- 
pletely routed  in  any  one  or 
several  generations."  Limita- 
tion of  sectarian  armament,  he 
holds,  "is  as  much  as  can  be 
expected  at  present."  In  com- 
mon with  many  other  surveyors 
of  the  field,  this  observer,  who 
says  he  has  practised  what  he 
preaches,  declares  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  unnecessary  church 
building  enterprises,  with  the 
consequent  overlapping  and 
duplication  of  activities,  is  im- 
perative.    As    matters    stand, 
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"Some  portions  of  the  coun- 
try are  wofully  over-churched, 
other  portions  are  without  any 
church  privileges  at  all.  In 
1911  in  Colorado,  one  hundred 
thirty-three  villages  were  found 

to  be  entirely  without  a  Protestant  church,  over  one  hundred  of 
them  having  no  church  of  any  sort.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
Pennsylvania  village  of  four  hundred  fifty  people  there  are  six 
churches,  each  one  struggling  against  heavy  odds  and  presenting 
to  the  community  an  inadequate,  a  despairing,  and  an  utterly  dis- 
couraged spectacle.  In  a  New  England  village  of  one  hundred 
fifty  inhabitants  there  are  six  churches.  In  another  Eastern 
township,  eighteen  churches  minister  to  a  population  of  about  a 
thousand.  It  was  Dr.  Earl  Taylor  who  said — and  he  was  in  a 
position  to  know — 'The  great  problem  with  the  Protestant 
churches  is  not  so  much  to  get  together  as  it  is  to  keep  apart — 
at  least  half  a  mile  apart.'  Says  Professor  Durant  Drake:  'The 
needless  multiplication  of  churches  means  half-filled  pews,  half- 
hearted enthusiasm,  a  gem  rally  dreary  and  depressing  atmos- 
phere in  which  it  is  difficult  to  cultivate  an  eager  spirituality; 
it  means  division  of  forces  .  .  .  impaired  prestige  .  .  .  dimin- 
ished power  to  fight  sin  and  wrong.   .   .   . 

"What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  communicants  of  churches 
could  rid  themselves  of  the  idea  that  the  only  true  church  is  the 
one  to  which  they  belong.  There  is  no  church  that  has  fully 
apprehended  Christian  truth  or  that  mirrors  flawlessly  the  ideals 
of  Jesus  Christ.  There  are  no  'Christians  only'  in  the  fullesi 
sense  of  the  term.  Those  wdio  are  Christian  are  Christian  plus 
some  practises  that  are  not  Christian  and  minus  other  practises 
that  are  Christian.  God  has  not  given  to  any  one  race,  any  one 
nation,  any  one  religion,  a  monopoly  on  Truth,  or  elected  any 
particular  communion  to  be  the  custodian  of  orthodoxy,  not 
even  my  own.  .  .  . 

"There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  sectarian  spirit,  and  that   is 
love,  even  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ.     Love  is  the  only  panacea.'' 


CATHOLIC  REVIVAL  IN  FRANCE. 

THAT  FRANCE.  "THE  PRODIGAL,"  has  returned 
to  the  bosom  of  her  Mother  Church,  is  the  view  of 
various  Catholic  French  writers,  who  look  back  on  the 
first  days  of  the  Separation  Law  as  an  interval  of  nightmare. 
Then  the  crucifix  was  torn  from  the  walls  of  courtroom  and  of 
schools,  great  numbers  of  French  priests  and  nuns  were  obliged  to 
seek  asylum  in  foreign  lands,  many  coming  to  America,  and 

vociferous  Socialist  French 
legislators  assured  the  world 
that  France  had  chased  re- 
ligion out  of  the  country  for 
good  and  all .  Now,  after  fifteen 
years  of  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  Viscount  D'Avenel 
investigates  the  situation  of 
the  Church  in  seventy-six 
dioceses  and  finds  a  great 
reawakening  of  the  faithful, 
whose  practising  number  far 
exceeds  that  of  thirty  years 
ago.  Just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  there  were  signs  of 
this  revival,  which  was  intensi- 
fied by  the  exalted  emotional- 
ism of  the  war  period.  More- 
over, there  has  been  a  rapid 
growth  of  certain  Protestant 
denominations  in  France,  dur- 
ing and  since  the  war,  of  which 
note  was  made  in  these  pages 
on  November  5. 

The  Protestant  churches 
now  count  about  1,000.000 
adherents,  and  are  said  to 
be  in  flourishing  condition. 
Under  the  Act  of  Separa- 
tion Catholic  Church  property 
valued  at  about  600.000,000 
francs  was  confiscated,  the 
dioceses  were  deprived  of  semi- 
naries, and  the  material  situa- 
tion of  the  priests  appeared 
very  uncertain.  During  several  years,  we  are  told,  the  number 
of  vocations  diminished,  and  the  recruiting  of  clergy  was  in- 
sufficient. To-day,  however,  seminaries  have  been  reestablished 
in  practically  all  dioceses,  and  the  number  of  vocations  is  large 
enough  to  promise  a  sufficient  number  of  priests.  Moreover, 
through  the  establishment  of  an  inter-diocesan  fund  and  by 
means  of  various  fees,  the  salaries  of  the  clergy  formerly  paid  by 
the  State  are  maintained,  fcho  the  clergy's  resources  are  limited 
"to  the  strict  minimum  essential  for  living  expenses." 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  writer  notes  that  the  number  who  are  hostile  or 
who  profess  other  faiths  form  a  minority.  In  one  of  the  less 
devout  dioceses,  for  instance,  the  bishop  called  a  referendum  at 
the  time  of  the  separation,  and  out  of  a  population  of  210.000 
about  230.000  declared  their  desire  to  keep  their  churches  and 
their  priests.  Only  10.000  answered  in  a  negative  or  doubtful 
manner.  In  other  dioceses,  however,  the  religious  attitude  is  said 
to  be  weaker.  An  examination  of  statistics  for  attendance  at 
mass  and  communion  shows  that  religious  practises  are  more 
wide-spread  in  the  country  than  in  the  cities.  "At  the  present 
time,  however,  there  is  a  general  awakening,  which  is  especially 
manifested  in  the  cities  by  different  works,  by  societies  for  young 
people,  by  increased  attendance  of  men  at  ma--  "  As  sum- 
marized  from  articles  in  the   Revue  des   Deux   Mondes  by   the 


SOWING    THE    TARES. 

— From  the  Sydney  (Australia)  Bulletin. 
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National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  News  Service  for  its  American 
readers,  the  French  writers'  reports  show  that — 

"This  progress  is  proved  by  accurate  figures.  In  1851,  Mgr. 
Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  stated  that  he  was  responsible  to 
God  for  350,000  souls,  of  whom  barely  45,000  performed  their 
religious  duties.  To-day,  in  that  diocese,  there  are  100,000 
Easter  communions.  The  number  of  frequent,  or  pious  com- 
munions, is  fifteen  times  greater  than  formerly.  In  a  dioces?  in 
Normandy  with  a  population  of  278,000  inhabitants,  there  are 
120.900  Easter  communions,  that  is  to  say,  a  proportion  of  43 
per  cent. 

"This  proportion  is  higher  than  the  average  in  France. 
M.  d'Avenel  established  the  average  by  classing  the  dioceses  in 
three  categories:  1st — those  which  may  be  classed  as  'religious,' 
numbering  27,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  women  go  to  mass, 
and  to  communion  at  Easter  and  in  which  half  of  the  men  go  to 
mass  and  one-fourth  make  the  Easter  communion;  2nd — those 
qualified  as  'lukewarm,'  28  in  number,  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  women  go  to  mass,  but  where  only  half  go  to  Easter  com- 
munion, and  where  only  one-third  of  the  men  go  to  mass  and 
make  their  Easter  communion  in  the  proportion  of  12  to  25  per 
cent;  3rd — 18  dioceses  classed  as  indifferent. 

"In  conclusion  for  the  country  as  a  whole — Paris  and  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  excepted — out  of  a  population  of  34,000,000  at 
hast  10,000,000  are  practical  Catholics;  16,000,000  to  17,- 
000,000  fulfil,  in  part  at  least,  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
Church,  and  7,000,000  to  8,000,000  only,  among  whom  is  a 
very  small  group  openly  hostile,  live  in  indifference  to  religion 
of  any  kind,  and,  altho  baptized,  are  Christians  in  name  only. 
The  result  of  fifteen  years  of  separation  in  France  therefore 
shows  that  not  only  has  the  country  not  become  dechristianized, 
but  it  has  made  noticeable  religious  progress." 


SAVING  SAILORS  FROM  MORAL 
SHIPWRECK 

A b  GREEN  LIGHT  FLASHING  nightly  out  to  sea  bids 
Jack  Tar  a  welcome  to  New  York,  and  guides  him  to  a 
friendly  shelter  where  he  can  find  a  change  from  hard 
tack  and  scouse,  drop  into  a  warm  bed,  receive  medical  care  if 
necessarv',  and  find  some  of  the  other  comforts  of  home  he  has 
missed  since  he  became  a  transient  of  the  sea.  The  Seaman's 
Church  Institute  of  New  York,  finished  just  before  the  war  at  a 
cost  of  SI, 225,000,  has  paid  its  way  in  the  health  and  happiness 
of  thousands  of  seamen,  we  are  told,  and  in  saving  many  others 
from  moral  shipwreck.  It  carried  on  business  as  usual  during 
the  industrial  slump,  and  is  still  performing  the  difficult  task  of 
housing  nearly  a  thousand  seamen  every  night,  providing  doctors 
to  care  for  their  health,  and  amusements  to  occupy  their  leisure 
time.  Furthermore,  it  is  planning,  we  are  told,  greater  things 
than  have  ever  been  done  for  seamen  in  any  port  of  the  world. 
The  thirteen-story  structure  on  South  Street,  near  the  water- 
front— a  familiar  landmark  to  sailors  of  every  land  and  tongue — 
is  not  only  a  great  seamen's  hotel  and  club,  where  the  sailor  is  safe 
from  the  perils  and  temptations  of  time  ashore,  writes  Lillian 
Beynon  Thomas  in  The  World's  Markets  (New  York);  it  is  a 
seamen's  community  with  practically  everything  the  men  need 
under  one  roof.  "It  gives  the  men  of  the  sea  what  they  desire, 
the  opportunity  to  live  safely  and  comfortably  in  respectable 
surroundings  for  a  reasonable  price."  Shipwrecked  men,  sub- 
marined men,  and  other  waif's  of  misfortune  cast  up  by  the  sea 
came  in  such  numbers  during  the  war  that  often  beds  had  to  be 
made  on  the  floor.  A  large  room  for  games  had  to  be  turned  into 
a  dormitory  beeause  of  the  great  demand,  and  has  never  been 
restored  to  its  original  use.  At  present  714  men  sleep  in  the 
house.  The  man  who  wants  a  bed  must  book  it  before  ten 
o'clock,  tho  a  few  are  kept  off  the  market  for  cases  of  emergency. 
During  1920,  we  are  told,  lodgings  were  furnished  to  200,449 
men,  at  a  charge  of  from  30  cents  to  $1  a  night,  the  former  sum 
being  for  a  bed  ill  a  dormitory,  anil  the  latter  t lie  rate  for  an  offi- 
cer's room.  A  safe  place  for  the  seaman's  gear  is  provided,  and 
in  the  baggage  department  last  year  82,543  pieces  were  checked  in. 


To  save  them  from  the  perils  of  the  eating-places  along  the 
water-front,  where  those  who  prey  on  the  sailor's  loneliness  and 
frailty  gather  every  night,  the  Institute  has  established  a  restau- 
rant and  soda  fountain  where  food  and  drinks  are  provided  at 
the  lowest  prices;  a  savings  department,  which  last  year  received 
$1,201,067  on  deposit;  a  post-office,  which  will  forward  mail  to 
any  part  of  the  world,  or  hold  it  six  months  if  necessary,  a  miss- 
ing men's  bureau,  the  bulletin  of  which  is  posted  in  twenty-one 
countries;  a  "slop  chest,"  or  clothing  store;  laundry,  shipping- 
office,  barber  shop  and  tailor  shop.  Nor  is  it  forgotten,  says 
the  writer,  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Returning 
from  the  long  monotony  of  the  sea,  the  sailor  looks  forward  to 
having  a  good  time  ashore,  and  the  Institute  tries  to  give  it  to 
him.  A  concert  hall  is  filled  three  evenings  a  week  for  music  and 
motion  pictures,  and  on  Sunday  evening  there  is  "The  Home 
Hour,"  when  all  get  together  and  sing  and  talk,  and  listen  to 
good  music  while  they  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  and  enjoy  a 
doughnut.     Of  course,  we  are  told, 

"The  work  of  the  Institute  is  based  on  religion,  but  the  forms 
of  religion  are  not  obtrusive.  The  Chapel  of  Our  Saviour  is  in  the 
building  and  services  are  held  every  Sunday.  The  men  are  never 
urged  to  attend;  they  are  merely  given  the  opportunity  to  go  to 
church  among  men  of  their  own  kind,  where  they  will  not  be  con- 
spicuous, whether  drest  in  their  best  or  in  overalls.  Many 
attend  the  services. 

"There  are  two  doctors  in  the  building  at  all  times  who  care 
for  the  health  of  the  seamen  in  the  house  and  those  who  go  to 
them.  There  is  a  fully^equipped  clinic  where  the  more  serious 
cases  are  sent  for  examination.  They  are  treated  there  if  possi- 
ble, or  if  they  require  extended  care  they  are  sent  to  the  hospital, 
where  they  will  receive  just  what  they  need.  In  the  chaplain's 
office  minor  ills  like  cut  fingers  a'nd  bruises  are  cared  for  by  the 
doctor  who  is  there  during  business  hours. 

"The  chaplain's  office  is  the  clearing  house  of  the  Institute. 
There  the  men  go  with  all  their  troubles  and  perplexities.  These 
are  too  varied  to  enumerate,  but  they  are  what  is  to  be  expected 
from  men  who  are  strangers  in  the  port  and  are  often  hampered 
by  not  knowing  the  language.  Last  year  12,000  men  appealed 
for  advice  or  help  of  some  kind,  their  requests  covering  a  large 
are  of  human  needs.  There  were  the  men,  not  a  small  number, 
who  wished  to  become  citizens,  and  had  no  home  but  the  Insti- 
tute in  this  country,  and  no  friends  but  those  they  met  there. 
Some  one  had  to  go  with  them  to  testify  as  to  their  character. 
There  were  old  men  who  desired  to  get  into  Snug  Harbor,  but  were 
as  helpless  as  children  when  it  came  to  getting  the  evidence  neces- 
sary to  admit  them.  Days  were  spent  looking  over  old  records, 
and  the  difficulty  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  remembered  that 
sailors  like  to  change  their  names.  One  man  whose  record  was 
being  sought  could  remember  the  names  of  twelve  ships  that  he 
had  been  on,  but  as  he  had  used  ten  different  names  his  memory 
failed  at  its  task  of  saying  which  name  he  used  on  each  ship. 

"Other  men  needed  legal  advice,  while  others  were  in  domestic 
trouble  and  wanted  help  and  counsel  to  enable  them  to  see  clearly, 
for  when  a  man  sees  his  wife  and  family  only  once  or  twice  a  year, 
suspicion  and  misunderstanding  come  easily.  Then  among  the 
younger  men  there  are  often  lonely  ones  who  wish  an  opportunity 
to  meet  a  nice  girl,  their  lives  too  often  bringing  them  into  contact 
only  with  those  whom  they  would  prefer  to  shun.  And  there  are 
always  the  careless  and  unfortunate  who  need  money  until  they 
get  a  ship.  The  minds  of  the  men  are  not  neglected  in  this  great 
seamen's  community.  Books  and  magazines  are  provided  in  the 
reading-rooms,  and  on  the  thirteenth  floor  (here  is  a  navigation 
and  marine  engineering  and  radio  school  that  had  an  enrollment 
last  year  of  972  students.  Of  these  527  have  successfully  passed 
Government  examinations  and  secured  licenses." 

Help  is  not  limited  to  those  ashore.  From  a  high-powered 
radio  station  a-top  the  building  messages  flash  out  carrying  med- 
ical advice  to  men  at  sea.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  merchant  ships 
do  not  carry  a  doctor,  says  (he  writer,  and  in  case  of  sickness  or 
accident  aboard,  the  ship's  officers  have  had  to  depend  on  their 
own  resources.  Now,  however,  the  Seamen's  Church  Institute  has 
arranged  with  the  United  Slates  Public  Health  Service  that  when 
a  call  comes  for  KDKF,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  trouble  are 
given,  the  Public  Health  Service  doctor  will  diagnose  the  cases 
and  give  advice,  which  will  be  immediately  sent  back  by  radio. 
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Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


IF  peace  and  good-will  be  in  our  suppli- 
cations to-day.  the  Westminster  Gazette 
(London)  brings  before  us  other  voices 
than  ours,  speaking  with  a  higher  sanction 
for  the  same  boon: 

TO  PEACE 
By  W.  W.  M. 

I 

Wo  are  the  Dead. 

Give  ear.  O  Peace! 
A  thousand  thousand  empty  hearths 

And  wives  un-husbanded 
And  children  fatherless,  cry  out  to  thee: 

Be  it  not  said 
Thou  hast  forgotten  why  these  tears  are  shed: 

Have  we  not  borne  a  share 
Of  the  intolerable  burden  and  despair? 

II 

We  are  the  maimed: 

Take  heed,  O  Peace! 
We  laid  upon  thine  altar  stone 

A  gift  that  burned  and  flamed 
To  Heaven's  high  door:  but  darkness  and  despair 

Hedge  us  about. 
And  pain  has  come,  and  weariness,  and  doubt: 

Come  thou  to  our  release — 
Surely  thou  bringest  healing  in  thy  wings. 
O  Peace! 

Ill 

The  women,  we. 

Hearken,  O  Peace! 
What  treasure,  with  far-looking  eyes, 

Did  we  not  yield  for  thee: 
Did  we  not  trust  thee  wholly?  and  ourselves 

We  put  away 
Through  every  counted  hour  of  every  day: 

Share  thou  our  bosoms'  pain.  ' 
Share  thou  our  sacrifice;  be  partner  in  our  gain. 

IV 

And  we.  unborn, 

O  Peace,  O  Peace! 
Immortal  silence  fences  round 

Beyond  all  bond  or  bound. 
The  little  hands,  outstretched,  that  never  clasp; 

The  little  feet 
That  run  but  may  not  reach  to  love  and  greet: 

Canst  thou.  O  Peace,  hereafter 
Make  green  thy  fields  for  us,  and  bring  us  tears 
and  laughter? 

Lines  like  these  speak  for  themselves. 
They  are  printed  in  the  Walla  Walla 
Bvlletin: 

CHRISTMAS 

By  Joseph   Rcffxer,   Jr. 

'Tis  Christmas! 

Across  the  desert  wastes  there  gleams  a  light. 
A  solitary  star,  that  glows  and  shines; 
And  whispers,  like  some  living  thing 
That  Christ  is  Born! 

'Tis  Christmas! 

Around  the  blazing  fire  are  gathered  those  we  love, 
And  in  their  nun  intent  they  think  of  us.  the  ab- 
sent ones; 
And  silently,  they  breathe  a  prayer 
That  Peace  is  on  the  Earth! 

'Tis  Christmas! 

And  yel  a  few  short  years  ago  we  were  in  France 
Fighting  our  fellow  men.  like  demons  all  possest 
But  now   'tis  peace,  our  prayer  joins  theirs 
Good-Will  Towards  Men' 

"its  Christmas! 

And  the  heart  of  everj  wanderer  reaches 

Back  to  those  he  Un  ed, 

And  wonders  if  the)  .  his  beloved,  think  of  him. 
His  soul  is  there,  his  body  here,  his  heart 
Back  Home! 


'Tis  Christmas! 

Across  the  desert  wastes  there  gleams  a  light. 
A  solitary  star,  that  glows  and  shines: 
And  whispers  like  some  living  thing 
That  Christ  is  Born! 

St.  Xicholas  caters  for  the  young,  but 
this  honest  old  philosopher  speaks  to  age  as 

well  as  youth: 

THE  PHILOSOPHER 

By  Berton   Braley 

I  sometimes  think  of  this  and  that, 

And  then  of  that  and  this; 
But  what  I  am  arriving  at. 

I  always  seem  to  miss. 
I  muse  about  the  why  and  how 

Of  other  facts  than  these. 
But  it  appears  that  up  to  now 

They  still  are  mysteries. 

Some  things  in  certain  lights  are  sen, 

And  some  the  other  wa\ 
But  as  to  what  they  chance  to  mean. 

1  wouldn't  care  to  say. 
If  others  take  another  view 

Quite  different  from  such. 
It's  one  that  they're  entitled  to. 

And  doesn't  matter  much. 

You  take  it  any  way  you  like 

And  study  it.  and  yet 
You  probably  will  never  strike 

The  answer  that  I  get. 
For  which  is  which  and  what  is  what, 

And  wherefore  they  are  so, 
Is  something  else  again,  and  not 

For  you  and  me  to  know. 

So  when  I  think  of  this  and  that. 
Of  where  and  when  and  why. 

You  don't  know  what  I'm  driving  at — 
And  neither,  sir,  do  I! 

It  is  just  as  well,  perhaps,  to  let  the 
younger  generation  know  that  when  it 
"knocks*'  it  must  be  prepared  at  some  fu- 
ture time  to  hear  the  same  sound  from  the 
other  side  of  the  door.  Who  could  teach 
tli is  lesson  more  tolerantly,  more  humor- 
ously than  Afr.  Dodd  does  here,  stepping 
down  from  the  top  of  the  New  York  Trib- 
une's "Tower": 

TO  THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION 

By  Lf.e  Wilson  Dodd 

I  like  you.  though  I  feel  your  scorn 
And  can  not  share  >our  blithe  vivacity 
As  you  rebuild  a  world  reborn 
To  joy,  to  courage,  to  veracity. 

I  like  your  clothes — what  few  you  wear — 
Your  clean.  Greek  bodies  tuned  for  action: 
I  like  your  girls  with  boyish  hair. 
No  manners — and  no  petrifaction. 

I  like  the  straight,  contemptuous  glances 
Your  cool  ironic  eyes  dart  round  you; 
Not  even  your  paganized  romances 
Oppress  me  as  they  should — confound  you! 

Strayed  revelers  from  authority. 
You  lack  perhaps  the  charm  of  measure, 
And  steal  green  apples  from  the  Tree 
of  Life,  miscalling  greenness  pleasure. 

And  yet,  your  laughter  has  a  ring 
Clear  as  clear  bells!      I  love  \  our  laughter. 
Like  diamond  pebbles  from  a  sling 
shot  forth— atid  Giants  die  thereafter! 

Old.  crafty  Ogres.  Pompous  Lies. 

smug  Pruriencies  and  Bald  Conventions; 

The  pei>i>ies  Hash   Goliath  dies — 
Scarce  understanding  your  intentions. 


Indeed.  I  like  most  everything 
You  say  or  do  or  sing,  and  only 
Sigh  that  your  fiddles  lack  one  string 
Whose  lost  vibrations  leave  mo  lonely. 

That  string  is — how  to  name  it,  tho? 
How  name  it  so  that  you  may  hear  it 
Named,  without  mockery'.'     Ah  no. 
You  must  not  mock  so  blest  a  spirit! 

The  spirit  who  saved  for  you  this  world 
i  Such  as  it  is — no  Heavenly  City 
Nor  yet  Cod's  Curse  through  Chaos  hurled!) 
Whose  perfect,  gentle  name  is — Pity. 

Ue-set.  re-tune  that  banished  string. 
Young  godlike  mortals,  lest  when  older — 
And  eaglet  hopes  have  taken  wing — 
You  find,  as  I.  your  world  grown  colder. 

Ah  well,  advice  is  cheap  enough    .... 
You  are  not  listening — God  speed  you 
And  help  you.  if  you  pull  this  stuff 
When  your  eugenic  sons  succeed  you! 

From  California  by  way  of  the  Lyric 
West  (Los  Angeles)  comes  this  which  par- 
takes so  much  of  the  feeling  and  the  man- 
ner of  Japanese  poetry. 

SAND  DUNES 

By  John  R.   Morei.and 

What  is  your  age,  O  duties 

And  what  ancient  secrets 

Are  thrust  deep  in  your  yellow  bosom.' 

The  wind  knows.    .   .   . 

I  have  seen  him 

Whisper  to  you 

And  caress  you. 

And  in  his  great  anger 

Smite  you.   .   .   . 

At  noon  your  breath 

Is  hot  as  amber  blaze, 
And  your  topaz  glow- 
Is  brighter  than  the  flash 
of  a  golden  scimitar. 

But  at  night 
When  the  moon 

Pours  upon  ynit 
\  sea  of  light. 

You  are  luminous    alluring. 
And  beautiful.    .    .    . 

A  Cleopatra  in  gold  and  black 
Draw  ing  me  to  >  our 
Hounded  breasts 


No  more  authentic  voice  iu  measures 
comes  from  the  South  than  Air.  Percy's. 
Here  is  a  delicate  fancy  that  v..-  find  in 
77/'  Lyric,  Norfolk's  magazine  of  poetry. 
thai  comes  in  the  informal  guise  of  type- 
writing script: 

SIGHT  AND  SOUND 

By   Wii.i.hm   Alexander   Pbbct 

I  saw  a  handful  of  white  -tars. 
Blooming  in  a  width  of  grass, 
I  sin   a  cherry  tree,  snow-white. 
In  wools  as  naked  cold  ;.-  glass 

t  saw  a  blue  leaf  zig-zag  tiown — 
The  blue-bird  with  hi-  rUBSBl  throat' 
in  out  the  sallow  cane-brake  stole 
Another  blue-bird's  aching  note. 

The  blue,  the  white.  I  wrote  them  down 
To  soothe  my  heart  when  spring  was  over. 
No  need  or  help.  alas,  to  write 
That  blue-bird's    "Lover,  lover,  lover!'' 


LOST    SUBMARINES   THAT   SAVED   THEMSELVES 


THE  LAST  WORD  IN  SUBMARINES,  the  S-48,  made 
a  quick  dive  in  Long  Island  Sound  the  other  day,  and 
never  came  up.  Only  her  nose  reached  the  surface, 
eight  hours  later,  and  thrust  up  above  the  water  a  few  feet. 
Those  few  feet,  the  result  of  "heroic  manhood,  expert  skill, 
supreme  self-sacrifice  and  lightning  intelligence  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany of  forty-one  men,"  meant  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  for  all  of  them.  The  story  of  that  fight  for  life  under  water 
adds  another  incident  to  the  heroic  annals  of  the  sea,  to  which  the 


Photo  from  International 


WITH  ONLY  HER  NOSE  OUT  OF  THE  WATER 


The  Submarine  S-48,  after  an  eight-hour  struggle  by  its  crew  of  forty-one  men,  managed  to  get  a 

breathing-hole  above  the  surface.     A  member  of  the  crew  of  the  wrecking  tug  may  be  seen  entering 

the  torpedo  tube  through  which  the  trapped  sailors  got  air  and  finally  managed  to  escape. 


submarine  has  contributed  more  than  its  share.  In  the  short 
time  the  under-water  boat  has  sailed  the  oceans  of  the  world,  its 
record  of  human  valor,  the  hardihood  of  men  facing  the  sea  in  its 
underwater  vastness,  equals  the  record  of  surface-going  ships  for 
centuries.  The  plain  tales  of  the  rescued  in  the  recent  near- 
disaster  in  Long  Island  Sound,  "tell  the  story  of  the  S-48  as  no 
other  words  can,"  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  World,  who 
'(notes  Lieutenant  Commander  Walter  Stanley  Haas,  senior 
naval  officer  on  board,  in  explanation  of  what  happened  and  why. 
In  the  ( lommander'fl  words: 

"We  left  Bridgeport  about  9:30  o'clock  Wednesday  morning, 
with  New  London  as  our  destination.  About  10:30  we  were 
near  the  middle  of  the  Sound  and  decided  to  try  a  quick  dive. 
We  secured  the  conning  tower,  and  the  men  scattered  to  their 
various  compartments.  I  was  in  the  control-room  with  Captain 
Joseph  E.  Austin,  operating  commander  for  the  Lake  Company, 
the  builders  of  the  submarine. 

"One  control  wheel  operates  approximately  thirty  valves, 
opening  (lie  flood  valves  and  closing  the  vents  so  that  103  tons 
of  water  are  lei  into  the  side  tanks  by  the  one  movement  of  the 
control  wheel. 


"We  went  down  fast,  and  we  were  no  sooner  under  than  I 
knew  by  the  great  pressure  in  my  ears  that  something  was  wrong. 
There  came  cries  from  aft,  and  the  men  came  rushing  forward. 
The  water  was  rushing  into  the  engine  room  in  such  volume  that 
the  last  man  out  had  to  sAvim  in  water  up  to  his  waist  to  reach  the 
door,  which  was  then  slammed  close  and  securely  bolted. 

"The  only  place  the  water  could  have  come  from,  the  way  I 
figure  it,  was  through  the  manhole  between  the  engine-room 
and  the  ballast  tank.  Two  large  bolts  ordinarily  hold  that  man- 
hole cover  down.  The  manhole  is  used  as  an  entrance  for  getting 
from  the  engine-room  into  the  ballast  tank  to  clear  the  latter. 

"The   men  got   forward  into  the 

1      control-room  just   in  time,   or  they 

would  have  been  drowned  like  rats 
in  the  after-compartments. 

' '  We  closed  the  vents  at  once,  but 
the  water  still  came  into  the  engine- 
room.  The  pressure  from  without 
apparently  held  the  valves  open  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  handle  in  the 
control-room  had  been  moved  to  the 
closed  position. 

"With  the  after-compartment 
flooded,  the  only  solution  was  to  get 
the  bow  up  and  get  the  torpedo  tubes 
out  of  the  water.  We  dropt  both 
anchors  to  the  bottom  to  relieve  the 
boat  of  their  weight,  blew  all  the  oil- 
tanks  overboard  under  the  battery 
compartment,  and  put  a  crowd  of 
men  at  work  bailing  out  the  lubricat- 
ing oil- tank,  which  was  temporarily 
filled  with  water. 

"They  bailed  eight  tons  of  water 
by  hand,  throwing  it  into  the  bilge, 
from  which  it  was  then  pumped  out 
by  the  low-pressure  pump  under  the 
control-room.  We  blew  the  forward 
trimming-tanks,  and  shot  out  the 
dummy  torpedoes  with  boards  at- 
tached, on  which  were  written  mes- 
sages telling  of  our  predicament. 

"The  ventilation  valve  between 
the  engine-room  and  the  control  was 
leaking  badly.  We  ripped  down  the 
sheet  metal  ventilation  and  braced 
the  valve  with  shorings,  torn  down 
from  forward. 

"About  this  time  there  came  the 
odor  of  chlorine  gas.  The  battery 
deck  was  immediately  torn,  and  six 
men  with  teacups  were  set  to  work 
bailing  out  the  water.  They  threw 
it  into  the  control-room  and  it  ran  to  the  pump-room,  where 
it  was  pumped  out  by  the  low-pressure  pump. 

"Despite  all  our  efforts  the  water  kept  coming  into  the  battery- 
room.  Finally  Electrician  Fritz  cut  a  piece  of  small  rubber  tubing 
into  short  lengths.  The  men  got  down  on  their  knees,  sucked  the 
acid  from  beneath  the  batteries  until  they  got  the  water  running 
through  the  tubing,  and  thus  siphoned  the  water  out,  stopping 
the  generation  of  the  chlorine  gas." 

Haas  then  told  of  the  lightening  of  the  bow  by  dropping  pig 
lead  ballast  out  through  the  sounding  machine  in  the  torpedo 
room,  a  process  which  the  men  kept  at  for  seven  hours.  The 
chlorine  gas  continued  to  form,  so  it  was  pumped  out  into  the  bow 
buoyancy  tank.  Then  fresh  air  was  admitted  from  the  ship's 
bottles  into  the  control-room. 

"About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  our  caso  seemed  hope- 
less. Chlorine  gas  was  almost  suffocating  us.  We  decided  to  risk 
everything  on  one  last  attempt  to  raise  the  bow  out  of  water. 
Accordingly,  as  a  last  resort,  we  used  our  supply  of  air  to  force  the 
water  from  the  after-main  ballast  tank.  We  blew  out  enough  of 
it  to  get  the  bow  above  the  water." 

Haas  then  told  of  Poto  Dunne,  one  of  a  score  of  volunteers, 
being  pushed  up  through  the  torpedo  tube,  of  how  Dunne  fell  into 
the  cold  water,  but  clambered  back  to  the  slippery  hull,  of  how  the 
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Cantilever  Stores 

Cat  this  out  for  reference 


Akron — II  Orphcuin  Arcade 

Albany—  Hewitt's  Silk  Shop,  15  X.  Pearl  St 

Altoona — Bendheim's.  1302 — nth  Ave. 

Asbury  Park — Best  Shoe  Co. 

Asheville — Anthony  Bros. 

Atlanta — Carlton  Shoe  8t  Clo.  Co. 

Auburn.  X.  Y. — Dusenbury  Co. 

Austin — Carl  H.  Muellei 

Baltimore — 325  No.  Charles  St. 

Battle  Creek — Bahlman's  Bootery 

Bay  City — D.  Ben. hill  Co. 

Birmingham — 210  North  19th  St. 

Boston — Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

Bridgeport — W.  K.  Moll.m 

Brooklyn  —  m  Fulton  St. 

Buffalo — <>39  Main 

Butte — Hubert  Shoe  Co. 

Charleston — .1.  F.  Condon  &  Sons 

Charlotte  —  221  Piedmont  Bldq. 

Chicago — 30  E.  Randolph  St.    Room 

Cincinnati — The  McAlpin  Co. 

Cleveland— Graner- Powers.  i274Euclid  A\ . 

Colorado  Springs — M.  B.  Rich  Shot-  Co. 

Columbia.  S.   C.  —  Watson  Sim-  Co. 

Columbus.  1)  — The  1 'nion 

Dallas — Loon  Kahn  Shoe  Co. 

Davenport — R.  M.   Neusia.lt  St  Sons 

Dayton — The  Rike-Kumler  Co. 

Decatur — Raupp  &  Son 

Denver — A.  T.  Lewis  X  Son 

Des  Moines — VV.  1..  White  Shoe  Co. 

Detroit — T.  I.  Jackson.  41  E.  Adams  Ave. 

Easton — H.  Mayer,  4-' 7   Northampton  St. 

Elizabeth — Gigl's,    1053   Elizabeth   Ave. 

Elmira — C.  w.  O'Shea 

IT  Paso — Popular  Dry  Goods  Co. 

F.rii — WeschTer  Co.,  910  State  St. 

Evanston  —North  Shore  Bootery 

Fall  River— D.  F.  Sullivan 

Eitchburg — Wm.  C.  Goodwin 

Fort  Dodge — Schill  &  Habenicht 

Galveston — Fellman's 

Grand  Rapids — Herpolsheimer  Co. 

Greenville,  S.  C. — Pol" 

Hagerstown — Bikle's  Boot  Shop 

Harrisburg — Omer's,  24  Xo.  3rd  St. 

Hartford — so  Pratt  St. 

Houston — Clayton's,  603  Main  St. 

Huntington,  Vv.  Va. — McMahon-Diehl 

Indianapolis  — L.  S.  Ayres  X  Co. 

Jackson.  Mich.  —  Palmer  Co. 

Jacksonville — <  Solden's  Bootery 

Jersey  City — Bennett's,  411  Central  Av. 
Johnstown,  Pa. — bang's 
Kansas  City,  Kan. — Xelson  Shoe  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. — 30oAltu:an 
Bide. 
Knoxvillt — Spence  Shoe  Co. 
Lancaster — Frey's.  3  E.   King  St. 
Lansing — F.  X.  Arbangh  Co. 
Lawrence.  Mass. — G.  H    Woodman 
Lincoln — Mayer  Bros.  Co. 
Little  Rock  —  Poe  Shoe  Co..  302  Main  St. 
Los  Angel. — 505  New  Pantages  Bldg. 
Louisville — Boston  Shoe  Co. 
Lowell — The  Bon  Marche 
Macon —  The  Dannenberg  Co. 
McKeesport — Wm.  F.  Sullivan 
Meridian — Winner.  Klein  8 

Milwaukee  —  Brouwer  Shoe  Co. 

Minneapolis — 21  Eighth  St..  South 
Missoula — Missoula  Merc.  Co. 
Mobile — Level  Best  Shoe  Store 
Montgomery — Campbell  Shoe  Co. 
vn — G.  W.  Melick 
Mt. Vernon.  X.  V.— A.  L  Rice  &  Co. 
Muncie-  S. walnut  St. 

Nashville — .1.  A.  Meador*  X  Sons 
Xewark — S07  Broad  St.  <  >pp.  City  Hall 
Xew  Britain — Sloan  Bros 

Haven — 153  Court  St.  (2nd  floor 
New  Km  belle — Ware's 
Xew  York  —  22  West  30th  St. 
Norfolk — Aims  &  Brownley 
•Oakland— Henshaw  Bid?. 
Oklahoma  City — The  Boot  Shop 
Omaha — 1708  Howard  St. 

ic— Kroll's,  37  Lexington  Ave. 
Pawtucket  —  Evans  &  Young 
Philadelphia — 1300  Walnut  St. 
Pittsburgh — The  Rosenbaum  Co. 
Pittsfield  —  Fahey's,  234  North 
Plainfield — M.  C    Yan  Arsdale 
Portland.  Me. — Palmer  Shoe  Co. 
Portland.  Ore  — 353  Aider  Si 

Poughkeepsie — Louis  Schonberger 
Providence — The  Boston  Store 
Reading — S.  S.  Schweriner 
Richmond.  Va. — Ssymour  Sycle 
Rochester — 148  East  Ave. 
Rock  Island — Boston  Shoe  Co 

Saginaw — Goeschel-Brater  Co. 
St.  Louis— 516  Arcade  Bldg.,  (Opp.  P.  O.) 
Salt  Lake  City — Walker  Bros.  Co. 
San  Antonio — Guarantee  Shoe  Co. 
San    Diego   -The   Marston  Co. 
San  Francisco — Phelan  Bldg.  (Arcade) 
San  Jose-  -HoffS  Kayser 
Santa  Barbara — Smith's  Bootery 
Savannah — Globe  Sin 
Schenectadv — Patton  &  Hall 
Seattle — Baxter  8c  Baxter 
Shreveport — Phelps  Shoe  Co. 
Sioux  City       Iln-  Pelletier  Co. 
Sioux  FaIN    -Iln-  Be.-  Hive 
South  Bend      Ellsworth  Store- 
Spokane —  llie  Crescent 
Springfield.  Ill — A.  W.  Klaholt 
Springfield    Mass. — Forbes  &  Wallace 

Stamford—  L.  Spelke  ,V  Son 
tacuse  — 136  S.  Salina  St. 

ma —  Fidelity  Building  (Stli^loot^ 
Terr.    Haute — Otto  C.  Hornung 

II.-  &  Koch  Co 
Trenton — II    M.  Voorhees  &  Bro. 

Tulsa — Lyons'  Shoe  Store 
Waco  —  l>a\  1- -Smith   Booterie 
Waltham — Rufus  Wan 
Washington — 1319  F  Street 
Wore 

Yonkers— Louis  Klein.  22  Main  St. 
York — The  Bon  Ton 
Youngstown — B.  McManus  Co. 

ZanesvUle — J.  B.  Hunter  Co. 


Poise  begins  at  the  jeet 


AS  HOSTESS  in  your  own 
home,  your  poise,  the  most  desir- 
able of  social  graces  and  your 
attentive  interest  in  others  which 
causes  friends  to  call  you  charm' 
ing — these  depend  a  lot  upon 
comfortable  footwear.  Ill-fitting 
shoes,  forever  nagging  one,  are  on 
your  mind  and  spoil  your  convex 
sational  ability. 

As  hostess  and  as  guest,  at  tea 
or  the  theater,  shopping,  working 
or  walking,  you  feel  comfortably 
shod  and  more  at  your  ease  in 
Cantilever  Shoes.  Free  from  the 
foot-strain  which  you  may  have 
experienced  in  other  shoes,  your 
mind  will  be  easier,  livelier  and 
your  manner  more  charm- 
ing. Trim  boots,  smart 
oxfords,  it  is  easy,  to  feel 
and  look  your  best  in 
Cantilever  lasts. 

Cantilevers  are  pat- 
terned upon  the  lines 
of  the  foot.  They  are 
graceful,  comfortable 


shoes.  There  is  toe  room  with- 
out cumbrous  width.  The  smart 
heels  are  set  to  establish  good 
posture,  which  medical  authorities 
proclaim  essential  to  good  health. 

A  flexible. shank  allows  the  foot 
perfect  freedom.  No  concealed 
steel  shank-piece  restricts  the 
movement  of  the  muscles.  In 
Cantilevers  the  feet  grow  supple 
and  healthy  because  the  muscles 
exercise  as  you  walk.  Circula- 
tion is  stimulated.  Foot  troubles, 
poor  carriage,  nervousness  and 
fatigue  are  banished  if  you  wear 
Cantilever  Shoe*. 


Try 


them  on,  at  one  of  the 
stores  listed  at  the  left. 
If  none  of  these  deal- 
er- is  near  you,  write 
the  manufacturers, 
Morse  &  Burt  Co. 
1  Carlton  Ave.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  for  an  inter- 
esting shoe  booklet  and 
the  address  of  a  nearby 
dealer. 


fantilever 

NOTE;  .S/'"  <  -ft ion*  from  time  to   tirm  -n'r  price,  a' 

Another  moderate  rrduetiot-  W   Year'a. 
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youth  shouted  back  down  the  tube  thai  the  bow  was  about  ten 
above  the  wati 
Dunne  crepl  back  into  the  hull  to  get  dry  clothes.  Other  men 
look  bis  place.  They  burned  scores  of  blankets,  mattresses, 
clothing  and  other  inflammable  material,  and  finally  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  standard  Oil  tug,  the  Socony. 

"Thegrim  experience  of  the  submarine  S  4-8,"  writes  Professor 
Carroll  Storrs  Alden  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at 
Anapolis,  in  a  communication  to  The  Digest,  "suggests  the 
marvelous  escape  of  the  A  I.  ',.  one  of  the  American  submarine 
force  based  on  Bantry  Bay,  Ireland,  during  1918."'  As  the  work 
of  our  submarines  during  the  war  escaped  without  more  than  the 
briefest  men! ion.  Professor  Alden  calls  attention  to  a  story  of  the 
adventure,  secured  direct  from  Lieutenant  Hidings,  one  of  the 
officers  principally  concerned.  In  a  pamphlet  called  "American 
Submarine  Operations  in  the  War."  prepared  by  Professor 
Alden.  and  reprinted  from  the  United  States  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings,  the  AL-4's  fight  for  life  is  told.  To  quote  from  this 
record : 

She  was  at  the  time  thirty  miles  from  Small's  Lighthouse  on 
the  west  coast  of  England,  ami  according  to  the  usual  program  of 
tin-  morning  patrol  she  had  been  running  for  some  hours  thirty 
or  thirty-five  feet  beneath  the  surface  conducting  a  listening 
patrol.  The  commanding  officer,  Lieutenant  Lewis  Hitchcock, 
Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  who  had  been  on  watch  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  night,  was  getting  some  rest,  and  the  next  in  rank,  Lieu- 
tenant  K.  H.  H.  Wallace,  U.  S.  N.,  had  for  two  days  been  turned 
in.  sick  with  '"flu."  This  left  Lieutenant  Hidings  as  officer  of 
the  deck. 

The  sea  being  smooth,  the  depth  was  easily  controlled;  but  the 
officer  of  the  deck  noticed  that  when  they  stopt  to  listen  the 
boat  would  settle,  indicating  a  slight  unbalance  and  negative 
buoyancy.  Whereupon  he  went  through  the  procedure  of  ad- 
justing the  trim. 

"Blow  300  pounds  from  adjusting  overboard,"  he  ordered,  and 
knowing  that  there  was  a  green  hand  at  the  adjusting  pump  valre 
manifold,  he  stationed  himself  beside  the  gage  to  see  that  he 
blew  out  only  the  amount  directed. 

The  man  repeated  the  order,  but  putting  his  hand  on  the  wrong 
valve,  opened  not  the  adjusting  but  the  auxiliary  kingston. 
Hidings,  looking  at  the  adjusting  tank  gage,  saw  no  change, 
and  as  he  knocked  it  with  his  hand  it  did  not  move.  Meanwhile 
no  one  noticed  that  they  were  taking  in  more  ballast. 

The  officer  of  the  deck  then  stepped  to  the  air  manifold  to  see 
what  was  the  air  pressure.  That  was  all  right,  but  it  still  did  not. 
affect  the  adjusting.  As  the  boat  was  continuing  to  settle,  he 
thought  by  speeding  up  to  regain  control. 

"Batteries  in  series,"  was  the  order.  And  not  having  over- 
much confidence  in  the  electrician,  who  was  another  inexperience  I 
man.  the  officer  stept  into  the  engine  compartment  to  supervise 
the  shift  from  "parallel  to  series,"  and  ended  by  making  the 
-hill  himself. 

"She's  settling  fast,"  called  the  man  in  charge  of  the  diving 
rudders,  and  his  tone  told  unmistakably  that  in  the  settling  there 
was  something  wrong. 

Hidings  sprang  back  to  the  operating  compartment,  and  saw 
the  depth  gage  whizz  past  too  feet.  He  now  gave  orders  to  go 
ahead  full  speed,  hoping  by  the  diving  rudders  to  check  the 
cent.  Bui  this  seemed  to  send  her  down  all  the  faster,  and 
before  anything  could  be  done  to  stop  her  she  struck  bottom  at 
294  feel .  Heavy  with  1900  pounds  of  negative  buoyancy,  she  had 
buried  her  uose  in  t  he  >off  mud. 

"Stop    both    motors   and   secure  everything,"   was  the  instant 

older,  and  Hidings  went  to  notify  the  commanding  officer.    Hut 

Hancock  had  heard  I  he  motors  speeding  up  and  felt  the  boat 
Strike  bottom.      Not    waiting  to  be  called,   he  had  come  to  take 

charge.  A  minute  later,  Wallace,  who  because  of  influenza,  at- 
tended by  high  fever,  had  not  been  out  of  his  bunk  since  leaving 
porl ,  appeared. 

Hancock  had  a  short  conference  with  his  officers.  At  100  i'rt'i 
more  than  their  safe  depth,  half  buried  in  the  mud,  they  were 
admittedly  in  a  dangerous  situation.  Bui  all  was  calmness  on  the 
part  of  olli'-i  r-  ami  men.  Some  of  the  latter  off  watch  had  been 
awakened  by  water  coming  in  around  the  three-inch  gun,  but 
ot  her    ,  'ii   ->ili  a  leep. 

Putting  their  besl    men    on   the  diving  stations,   they   tried   the 

measure    first.    Thej  thought  to  bale  the  water  out  of  the 
big  tank-,  b  ferring  it  from  the  auxiliary  to  the  adjusting 

tank  ami  then  blowing  it   overboard.     The  adjusting  tank 
ii  ii  ii  1 1 ;>  i  I       trong  and   bad  keen  designed  for  emergencies.     This 

expedient  I  hey  tried  two  or  three  times,  but  without  success. 
The>    filled    the   tanks,    but    they  could   not    overcome   the  greater 

pre-  sure  out  side   <>  as  \<   blow  t  hem. 


As  now  there  came  reports  of  leaking  at  various  points,  one 
officer  was  directed  to  go  forward  and  aft  and  constantly  make 
inspections.  He  found  that  especially  in  the  engine-room  the 
boal  was  leaking  noticeably  around  the  rivets,  phlanges,  seams, 
sea  valves,  and  stern  glands  (through  which  the  propeller  shafts 
run).      The  hatches  were  also  leaking  slightly. 

Since  the  attempt  to  blow  the  adjusting  tank  was  only  increas- 
ing the  pressure  of  air  in  the  boat,  this  was  stopt.  They  then 
tried  to  release  the  air  by  running  the  air  compressors,  but  again 
they  failed  because  of  the  excessive  sea  pressure.  So  the  com- 
pressors were  secured. 

At  this  point,  as  the  man  at  the  bow  rudders  tried  them,  he  dis- 
covered they  could  not  be  moved,  for  they  were  buried  in  the 
mud.  There  was  the  possibility  that  the  boat  might  be  broken 
out  by  going  ahead  or  backing  on  their  motors.  This  they  tried 
next.  They  went  ahead,  000  amperes  on  a  side  I  series  on  each 
motor).  Then  they  backed  full  speed.  They  tried  going  ahead 
with  rudder  hard  right  and  then  hard  left — every  eye  glued  on 
the  gages,  except  those  watching  the  gyro  compass.  She  would 
move  about  5°,  but  no  more.  They  tried  alternately  backing  full 
speed  on  both  motors,  and  backing  one  while  going  ahead  with 
the  other.  Discovering  that  they  were  using  up  electric  power 
and  making  no  progress,  they  desisted.  Meanwhile  the  main 
pumps  had  been  put  on  the  duct  keel  for  pumping  out  the  main 
ballast.  They  pushed  out  perhaps  a  few  pounds  of  water,  but  it 
was  evident  the  pumps  were  feeble  against  the  enormous  sea 
pressure. 

Again  it  was  decided  to  try  the  motors,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
blow  the  bow  ballast  tank.  As  this  tank  was  designed  to  with- 
stand 90  pounds,  they  thought  to  apply  only  enough  air  to  over- 
come the  sea  pressui'e,  so  as  to  put  no  more  strain  on  it  than  neces- 
sary. When  they  attempted  this,  the  air  manifold  relief  valve 
blew  off  at  110  pounds.  Whereupon  they  plugged  the  valve,  and 
tried  again,  going  ahead  on  both  motors,  1200  amperes  on  a  side. 

"By  Jove,  I  believe  she  moved,"  shouted  one  of  the  anxious 
watchers,  who  had  his  eyes  fastened  on  the  bubble  that  showed 
her  balance. 

A  big  argument  followed  as  to  whether  she  had,  but  the  dis- 
cussion was  rather  academic;  for  they  were  still  in  the  mud  on 
the  bottom,  and  their  situation  was  growing  desperate.  They 
had  been  lavish  in  the  use  of  air  and  electricity,  and  the  steady 
leaking  was  fast  becoming  a  menace.  The  water  had  mounted 
to  within  four  inches  of  the  main  motors.  Whatever  was  to  be 
done  must  be  done  quickly. 

They  had  tried  the  adjusting  pump  on  the  adjusting  tank  with- 
out success.  Again  they  had  to  return  to  the  expedient  of  blowing 
the  bow  ballast  tank,  and  this  time  they  decided  that  their  crit- 
ical situation  warranted  their  going  beyond  the  limits  of  caution 
and  applying  sufficient  pressure,  no  matter  how  great  might  be 
required  to  blow  the  tank.  But  could  the  tank  stand  the  strain'.' 
On  this  their  lives  depended. 

At  tins  point  some  one  hit  on  a  simple  but  effective  means  of 
changing  the  balance  of  the  boat,  by  moving  the  living  cargo  alt . 
There  were  four  officers  and  20  men  in  her  complement.  All 
except  the  very  few  required  forward  for  the  next  attempt  were 
crowded  back  in  the  shaft  alley.  This  required  the  waking  up  of 
some  men  forward,  heavy  with  sleep  because  of  duty  through 
the  night.  There  was  a  look  of  consternation  on  their  faces  as 
they  were  told  why  they  had  been  aroused,  yet  everybody  was 
calm.  When  all  was  ready  they  applied  air  pressure  to  the  bow 
ballast,  pushing  it  higher  and  higher,  till  instead  of  the  safe  90 
t  hey  had  it  at  140  pounds.  At  the  same  time  they  crowded  spei  .1 
on  the  motors.  The  boat  had  been  resting  at  an  angle  of  '2Yf  up. 
The  bubble  moved  and  the  bow  rose  a  little,  but  only  a  very  little, 
for  she  was  still  in  the  mud,  and  even  when  the  angle  had  changed 
to  r>°  she  seemed  loath  to  leave  the  bottom.  However,  at  0°  she 
broke  loose  and  started  for  the  surface. 

As  now  she  was  coining  up  at  steep  angle,  the  water  in  the 
forward  part  of  the  engine-room  went  rushing  aft,  where  the  men 
were.    At  this,  thinking  that  disaster  had  finally  overtaken  them. 

they  yelled  out,  "Stern  glands  have  carried  away!" 

Hancock,  hearing  the  report,  ordered  the  electrician  to  put 
all  Hie  remaining  force  on  the  motors.  This  inclining  tho  boat 
still  more,  brought  her  to  an  angle  of  approximately  50°, 
which  was  so  steep  that  when  the  men  in  the  extreme  rm\  of 
the  engine-room  tried  to  crawl  forward  t  hey  slipped  miserably 
back  in  a  heap. 

When  she  had  risen  to  100  feet,  Hancock  gave  orders  to  open 
the  middle  ballast  kingstons  For  blowing.  But  the  pressure  built, 
up  in  the  lank  was  so  great  that  if  jerked  the  starboard  valve 
open  and  broke  one  of  the  side  block,. 

As  they  reached  the  surface  ami  opened  the  hatches  to  lei  in 
the  blessed  air  and  sunshine,  the  AL  ',  was  a.  grateful  and  happy 
ship.  For  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  she  had  lien  on  the  bottom 
at  a  depth,  according  to  their  gage,  of  20  1  feet,  which  closely 
agreed  with  the  figures  on  t  he  chart,  .'!(M)  feet. 

It.  had  been  a  testing  of  the  submarine  in  every  way.    The, 
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ESSEX  COACH  $1495 


F.  O.  B. 
Detroit 


Five  Passenger 


A  New  Type  For  All  Seasons 


You  will  like  the  Essex  Coach. 
You  will  like  its  good  looks,  its 
utility,  fine  quality  and  attrac- 
tive price. 

It  fulfills  the  requirement 
of  business  and  profes- 
sional men  with  economy 
and  satisfaction. 
It  is  amply  large  to  meet 
the  family  need  in  city  and 
country  service. 

Essex  developed  the  Coach  to 
meet  your  wants.  Now  you  can 
get  a  fine  closed  car  for  a  trifle 
more  than  you  pay  for  an  open  car. 

You   Will  Enjoy 
Driving  It 

There  is  much  about  the  Essex 
Coach  that  will  appeal  to  you 
besides  its  attractive  appearance. 
All  controls  are  easy  to  reach 
and  easy  to  operate.  Clutch 
and  brake  pedals  require  hardly 
more  than  a  touch.  You  will  like 
its  response  to  wheel  and  th  rottle. 

It  is  fleet  and  nimble.  It  rides 
as  easily  over  rough  country 
roads  as  an  open  car. 


Has    These     Fine 
Car  Details 

Low,       deep-cushioned 
seats  for  five. 


Dash      controlled 
la  tor. 


ven  ti- 


Wind  and  rainproot 
windshield. 

Fine   quality  plate  glass 

windows. 
Sun   visor. 

Luggage  and  tool  locker 
opened  from  rear. 

Newest  type  easy  oper- 
ating crankhandle  lifts 
on  door  windows. 

Four  hinges  on  each  door 
and  fittings  that  hold 
doors  solid — very  im- 
portant. 

Fine  texture,  long  wear- 
ing upholstery  and  rugs. 

Radiator  shutters  and 
motometer  for  efflcien  t 
motor  control. 

Cord   tires. 


It  is  easily  turned  and  parked  in 
narrow  spaces.  Very  little  atten- 
tion is  required  to  keep  it  in 
prime  condition. 

Will  Give  You 
Long  Service 

Both  the  chassis  and  body  are 
built  to  give  long  service  with- 
out annoyance  or  expense.  An 
unusually  sturdy  frame  and  the 
manner  of  body  construction 
practically  eliminates  squeaks 
and  rattles.  Doors  are  hung  on 
four  hinges  and  rest  on  fittings 
that  keep  them  tight  and  solid. 

The  Chassis  is  the  New  and 
Improved  Essex,  which 
everyone  knows  so  well 
for  its  reliability  and  en- 
durance. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the 
Essex  Coach.  You  cannot 
ignore  its  price. 

Nor  the  price  of  the  Essex  5- 
passenger  touring  car  at  Si  195 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 


ESSEX! 

MOTOR 
CARS 


Go  See  The  Coach — You  Will  Like  It 
ESSEX  MOTORS-DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


ESSEX 

MOTOR 
-    CARS 
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Jim  Henry's  Column 


Mustaches 

-an  appreciation 

yone  thinks  it's  easy  to  write  general 
.-nations  to  five  million  men  without  of- 
any  of  them,  he  ought  to  read  my 
correspondence. 

1  try  to  be  genial  and  temperate  and  con- 
en  when  discussing  old-fashioned 
soap — try  to  make  every  paragraph  ooze 
with  the  milk,  of  human  kindness — but 
someone  frequent  -ore. 

ems  that  recently  I  had  inadvertently 
cast  reflections  on  that  well  known  insignia 
of  masculinity — the  mustache.     I  have 
wounded  the  susceptibilities  of  several  men 
who  follow  that  school  of  facial  landscaping. 

Now,  of  course,  from  a  business  standpoint 
it  is  natural  that  I  should  be  opposed  to 
mustaches,  for  every  extra  square  inch  of 
hairless  hide  means  increased  tonnage  on 
Mermen  Shaving  Cream;  but  nevertheless 
1  want  to  go  on  record  as  a  true  admirer, 
csthetically,  of  a  moderate  grouping  of 
shrubbery    bordering   a    man's    mouth.     In 
these  days  of  income  taxes  and  inventorie-. 
men's  mouths  have  taken  on  hard  lines  of 
sternness  which  a  mustache  serves  to  soften. 
AlsOj  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  mustaches 
cnerally  approved  by  women. 

Personally,  I  have  always  felt  that  a 
mustache  would  lend  a  note  of  dignity  and 
forcefulness  to  my  own  countenance,  but  the 
intermediate  three  weeks  stage  so  depresses 
my  associates  that  I  have  never  been  able 
to  raise  one  to  maturity.     And  now  I  don't 
care  to,  for  fear  it  would  be  gray. 

In  spite  of  the  foregoing,  I  insist  that  the 
reason  you  see  so  mam  smooth  faces  now- 
adays is  because  men  have  learned  that 
wonderful  Mennen  lather,  even  on  a  sensitive 
upper  lip,  renders  shavin?  painless  and 
pleasant.     The  razor  slips  over  those  dreaded 
spots  of  soft,  untoughened  cuticle  as  gently 
as  the  touch  of  a  baby's  finger. 

For  the  magic  of  this  amazing  lather 
I  never  yet  has  failed  to 

^J/vyGL  reduce  to  a  condition  of 

complete  prostration  the 
wiriest,  rootiest.  most  ' 
rebellious  beard  that  ever 
ruined  the  temper  of  men  or 
razors.     I'll  match  you  my 
demonstrator  tube  against 
a  dime  that  I  can  prove  it. 
I'll  return  the  dime  if  you 
are  not  convinced. 


Mem. 


Mennen  Salesman     C/ 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


middle  and  after  main  ballast  tanks,  which 
had  been  designed  to  stand  a  pressure  of  75 

pounds,  had  been  subjected  to  127  pounds, 
without  their  leaking  a  drop  into  the  bat- 
tery tanks.  And  the  forward  trimming 
tank,  built  to  resist  a  pressure  of  90  pounds, 
had  not  suffered  from  140  pounds.  Best 
of  all.  officers  and  men,  altho  conscious 
of  how  serious  their  situation,  had  given 
not  the  slightest  evidence  of  panic  or  ex- 
citement. Of  this  Hancock  noted  in  his 
War  Diary.  '"Every  man  stood  by  his  sta- 
tion in  as  calm  and  efficient  a  way  as  if 
an  ordinary  drill  were  being  conducted."' 
Lieutenant  Wallace,  who  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day  had  been  regarded  as  a 
thoroughly  sick  man.  announced  that  he 
was  cured;  and  apparently  he  was,  for  he 
did  not  go  to  bed  or  suffer  any  relapse. 


TWO  MOTOR  HOBOES  ON  THE 
FRONTIER 

rTPHEY  were  two  girls,  with  a  camping 
outfit  and  a  large,  sedate  touring  car. 
equipped  for  roughing  it  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico.  Arizona.  Colorado,  Utah.  Wyo- 
ming. Montana,  and  adjacent  parts,  where 
roughing  it  is  still  good.  The  car  was 
shipped  as  far  as  Galveston  by  boat,  since 
the  roads  from  New  York  to  Texas  were 
both  too  familiar  and  too  muddy  to  at- 
tract the  fancy  of  the  two  adventurers. 
and  they  made  one  of  their  first  stops,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  two  motorcycle 
"cops."  at  the  Houston  police  station.  One 
of  the  travelers.  Winifred  Hawkridge 
Dixon,  kept  a  log  of  their  roamings.  and 
subsequently  expanded  it  into  an  enter- 
taining volume  called"  Westward  Hoboes. " 
published  by  Scribners.  A  sample  of  its 
humor  is  given  in  an  account  of  their  en- 
counter with  "native  sons"  of  California, 
who  invariably  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
"hoboes"  were  on  their  way  to  that  laid 
of  the  blest.  The  noboes.  it  seems,  had 
other  plans.  Therefore,  on  meeting  the 
first  of  these  Calif'ornian  enthusiasts  in 
Arizona,  they  rashly  admitted  that  they 
were  not  going  to  California.  The  con- 
versation goes  on,  beginning  with  the 
"native  son's"  first  query.  "On  your 
way  to  California?" 

"No." 

Following  blank  astonishment,  "No?" 

"No." 

Recovery:  "Oh — just  come  from  there?" 

"No." 

"No?" 

"No." 
And  you're  not  going  to  California'.'" 

"No." 

"  Why  aren't  you  going?" 

"Because  we  want   lo  do  I  his  pari  of  the 
country." 

"Bui  there's  nothing  here  but  sand. 
Look  here,  you  can  go  to  California  jtist  as 
well  as  not.  you'll  get  a  climate  tl 
You  won't  have  any  trouble  with  the  roads, 
if  that  is  wha<  is  troubling  you.  Theroads 
are  wonderful  nothing  like  here.  You'll 
find  a  live  Slate  across  the  border  only 
ninety  miles  li\  Yuma  A  lit  lie  sand 
then  good  roads  all   th<    way." 


RADIATOR  NEVERLEAK 

will  stop  ail  leaks  permanently,  anywhere  in 
cooling  system  in  less  than  10  minutes.  Simply 
pour  this  liquid  into  the  water  in  your  radiator. 
That's  all.  Saves  laying  ud  of  car  and  heavy 
expense  for  repairs.  Positively  can  not  clog 
or  injure  cooling  system  in  any  way. 

Left  in  radiator,  it  mends  leaks  as  fast  as 
they  appear  and  prevents  rust  and  scales  from 
forming. 

Money  refunded  if  it  does  not  do  all  we 
claim  for  it.  or  if  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory 
in  every  way. 

Price  50c  and  75c.     At  all  dealers. 
Always  carry  a  can  of  Radiator  Xeverleak 
in  your  tool  kit  ready  for  that   unexpected 

leak. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Comfort  Your  Skin 
With  Cuticura  Soap 
and  Fragrant  Talcum 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum.  25c.  everywhere.    Samples 
free  of  Cnticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  7,  Maldan,  Mass. 


Printing*  Cheap 

Cards.circulars.laLels  book. paper.  Press  S12. 
Larger  $5o  Job  press S150.  Save  money.  Print 
for  others,  big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent. 
Write  factory  for  press  catalog,  TYPE.cards, 
etc.  THE  PRESS  CO.,    0-23,  Merlden,  Conn. 


aper  Hats 


Add  life  to  dinner  parties,  banquets, 
club  and  festival  celebrations.    We  make 
them  by  the  millions.     Write  for  prices, 
lb?  Keistle  Co.,  96  Rurd  St.  ShlppeasbuTi  !'.•». 

PATENTS  BOOKLET  FREE 

i\  1  Cll  1  0  HIGHEST    REFERENCES 

BEST  RESULTS     PROMPTNESS  ASSURED 

Watson  E.  Coleman. Patent  Lairyer.624  FSl., Washington. D.C. 
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A  Cheerful  Aid  in 


Solving  Life's  Problems - 


"\ 


If  Dr.  Jules  Payot"s  pre- 
vious book,  "Education  of 
the  Will.''  has  been  popular 
enough  to  pass  through 
thirty  editions  and  has  been 
translated  into  numerous 
foreign  languages,  how  great 
a  measure  of  good  nay  be 
expected  for  his  new  book — 


r 


Will  Power  and  Work  < 


>, 


Dr.  Pa>ot  is  president  of  a  great  French  uni- 
\crsity,  a  world-famous  philosopher  and  an  inspir- 
ing writer.  His  advice  in  this  book  will  help  you 
solic  many  of  life's  problems  ana*  surprisingly 
broaden  your  mental  horizon.  He  tells  you  the 
wonderful  secret  of  controlling  your  w  ill.  hon  to 
gain  the  inestimably  precious  power  of  concentra- 
tion and  he  describes  how  the  memory  can  he 
educated  to  respond  »  hen  called  uron  for  storcd- 
up  facts.  Read  i-nd  digest  this  book  and  work  lie- 
comes  a  pleasure. 'pleasure  becomes  more  enjoy- 
able, and  the  world  seems  brighter. 

rhe  book  is  stimulating,"  dechvee  the  Syracuse 
ihmiit  ii  has  the  effect  oi  raisin?  the  reader  to  his 
possibilities  and   inspiring   him  with   the  desire  to 

some  of  the  suggestions  Dr   Payot  makes  " 
"The  book  should  certainly  increase  mental  eui- 
."  says  the  Detroit  Fret  Prt  n.  "and  help  In  the 
theorj  and  practise  of  sell-culture 

•■The  book  abounds  in  sound  common-sense  and  Is 
filled  with  good  illustrations  which  enforce  the  prln- 
.uul  met  hods  espoused  by  the  writer  For  those 
who  have  grown  stale  al  their  task  w  !i  Power  and 
Work'  will  brine  new  stimulus  and  inspiration." — 
Zion's  Hi  mid.  Boston, 

Saturate  \ourself  with  the  philosophy  of  this 
great  little  book  and  the  work  you  are  doing  will  add 
materially  toyo..r  happiness  as  well  as  your  income. 

rUNK  o  WAGNAllS  COMPANY,  354-360F  oor  Ui  Ave'.  New  York,  N.Y. 
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• '  Yes,  but  we  don't  want  good  roads.  We 
want  to  stay  in  Arizona." 

A  long  pause.  "You  want  to  stay  in 
Arizona'.'  " 

"Yes." 

"But  California  is  only  ninety  miles 
away.'' 

"Bin  we  like  Arizona  better." 

Wounded  incredulity.  "Oh,  you  can't. 
You've  got  sand  and  cactus  here — just  a 
blamed  desert.  And  look  at  California. 
the  garden  spot  of  the  world.  Roads  like 
boulevards,  scenery,  live  towns,  everything 
you've  got  in  the  East,  and  a  climate! 
Xow,  I  tell  you,  here's  what  you  do.  I 
know  California  like  a  book,  born  there, 
thank  God.  You  let  me  plan  your  route. 
You  go  to  San  Diego,  work  up  the  coast, 
see  the  Mission,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
— say,  that's  a  town — and  then  up  to 
Seattle.  You'll  have  good  roads  all  the 
way." 

"Yes,  but  we  were  planning  an  entirely 
different  trip.  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
tbe  Rainbow  Bridge,  then  north  to  Yellow- 
stone and  Glacier  Park." 

."Well,  it's  lucky  I  saw  you  in  time.  You 
go  -traight  to  Needles — you  can't  miss  the 
road,  marked  all  the  way.  Good-by  and 
good  luck.     You'll  like  California." 

Like  Jacob  with  the  angel  they  wrestled 
with  us  and  would  not  let  us  go.  After 
several  such  encounters,  we  learned  to 
recognize  the  Native  Son  at  sight,  and  when 
he  opened  with  "Going  to  California'.>" 
we  would  reply  with  the  courage  of  our 
mendacity,  "Just  left."  It  saved  us  hours 
daily. 

A  river  got  in  their  way,  somewhere  out 
in  New  Mexico,  and  they  attempted  to 
ford  it  without  taking  the  trouble  to  find 
out  how  deep  it  was.  They  hesitated, 
when  the  water  got  up  to  their  hubs,  and 
"in  crossing  a  swift  stream  to  hesitate  is  to 
lose."  The  water  dashed  up  high  enough 
to  kill  the  engine  and  the  "old  lady." 
as  their  landgoing  boat  was  familiarly 
known,  "became  a  Baptist  in  full  standing." 
The  water  was  rising.  The  two  lady  hoboes 
managed  to  get  ashore,  vvith  some  assis- 
tance, while  several  Pueblo  Indians  at- 
tached ropes  to  the  car.  "where  they  would 
have  the  least  pulling  power  and  the  great- 
train,"  drove  the  horses  off  at  wrong 
angles  and  "for  two  hours,  with  greatest 
good-nature  and  patience,  alternately 
attached  chains  and  broke  them."  The 
adventurers  spent  the  night  in  the  best 
room  of  some  Pueblo  aristocracy,  while  the 
"old  lady"  remained  in  the  rising  river. 
In  the  morning,  as  the  recording*  hobo 
reports: 

Our  host  informed  us  the  river  had  been 
steadily  rising  all  night.  He  doubted 
whether  we  should  see  any  signs  of  our  car. 
His  doubts  confirmed  a  dream  which  had 
troubled  me  all  night,  wherein  I  had  waked. 
gone  to  the  river,  and  found  the  old  lady 
completely  covered  by  the  turgid  flood.  I 
dreaded  to  investigate,  for  when  one  dreams 
true,  dreams  are  no  light  matter.  Some- 
what fortified  by  breakfast,  we  went  to 
view  the  wreck.  With  mingled  relief  and 
despair,  we  found  my  dream  only  about 
80  per  cent.  true.  The  radiator  neare-t  to 
shore  lay  half  exposed.  The  ear  sagged 
drunkenly  on  one  side.  The  tonneau  was 
completely  under  water,  but  we  could  still 
see  the  upper  half  of  the  back  windows. 

While  others  rode  eight  miles  to  tele- 
phone, we  stood  on  the  bank,  breatkle^ly 


IF  Falling  Hair 


hurt — / 


If  pain  were  caused  by  every  hair  that  falls,  nobody 
would  need  to  be  warned  against  growing  bald. 
But  your  hair  is  already  thin  before  the  fact  is 
realized. 

Nature  trusts  us  to  care  for  the  hair  and  scalp  with- 
out sending  pain  warnings.  When  it  comes  to 
dandruff,  oily  scalp,  and  other  ills  which  cause  fall- 
ing hair,  Nature  thinks  we're  old  enough  to  know 
better.  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  help  willing 
Nature  to  do  its  normal  work? 

Give  your  scalp  exercise  with  the  ringer  tips  every 
day  and  once  a  w  eek  if  you  are  a  man  and  once 
every  two  weeks  if  you  are  a  woman,  work  in  the 
pine  laden  lather  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap.  Healthy 
hair  and  scalp  usually  follow  this  procedure. 

THE  NEW  PACKER  MANUAL— free 

Containing  all  the  truths  that  we  have  learned  in  fifty 
years  about  getting  rid  of  troublesome  conditions  of  the 
hair  and  scalp — all  based  on  sound  principles  accepted 
by  the  medical  profession  and  dermatologists — also 
many  safe  hair  beauty  hints — sent  free  on   request. 


CV^-oV^./  C~,.„,a.  /„  f\fV        Send  io  cents  and  have  six 

Special  Sample  Offer:  deiightfui  Packer  shampoos 

These  Packer  samples  are  put  up  in  get-real-ii<7/-acquainted 
size — enough  for  six  generous,  refreshing  shampoos.  10 
cents  each  or  25  cents  for  these  three  samples. 


SAMPLE    CAKE  of   Packer's  Tar  Soap— 10c. 
druggist  has  the  full-size  cake. 


Your 


LIBERAL  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  of  Packers  Liquid  Tar 
Soap,  delicately,  delightfully  perfumed — 10c.  Or  buy 
the  6-oz.  bottle  at  your  druggists. 

SAMPLE  BOTTLE  of  Packer's  Charm— a  soothing, 
healing  lotion  for  the  skin  and  complexion — 10c.  Sold 
in  one  convenient  size  by  most  druggie. 


THE  PACKER  MFG.  COMPANY 

Dept.  S4L. 

120  West  32nd  Street  New  York  City 

Canadian  Wholesale  Distributors: 

LYMANS,  Ltd..  Montreal      THE  LYM AN  EROS.  &  CO..  Ltd. .Toronto 


PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 


4t 


Pure  as  the  Pines'* 
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For  Intestinal  Disturbances 

"Buffalo  Mineral  Springs  Water  can  be 
relied  upon  as  highly  efficacious  in  all 
the  various  gastro-intestinal  disturban- 
ces."^. C.  LAIRD,  M.  D.,  former  Resi- 
dent Physician  at  the  Springs. 

Buffalo  Mineral  Springs  Water  is 
helpful  in  the  treatment  of  Albu- 
minuria, Bladder  and  Kidney 
Stones,  Bladder  Inflammation, 
Enlarged  Prostate,  Rheumatism, 
Gravel,  Gout,  Neuritis,  Bright's 
Disease,  Diabetes,  Acidosis,  Dys- 
pepsia and  Nausea  from  any  cause. 
It   is  an   active  antacid  Diuretic. 

Also  a  delightful  non-carbonated 
table  water. 

Physicians  and  other  interested 
persons  are  invited  to  v/rite  to 
the  Springs  for  "Fifty  Years  of 
Medical  Opinions,"  a  little  book 
about  Buffalo  Mineral  Springs 
Water  written  by  many  promi- 
nent physicians  in  all  parts  of 
the    country.       At  all   Druggists. 

BUFFALO   LITHIA   SPRINGS 
VIRGINIA 


Money  grows  when  invested 
and  around  Lakeland.  Citrus 
groves,  general  farming  and  live  stock 
aisintall  highly  profitable  Health  con- 
ditions splendid;  climate  agreeable  the  year 
round;  best  road  system  in  Florida;  excellent 
schools,  churches  of  all  faiths  For  descriptive 
literature  and  desired  information  write 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Drawer  ^^fr~\  I 
ijj.  Lakeland,  Florida.  ^^J*  .  \ 


DATdUTC    Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
rt\  I  LH  I  9   RECORD     OF    INVENTION 

BLANK.        Send    model  or  sketch  of  in-  ention    for 

our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.C. 

IMVCWTORQ  Whodesire  to  secure  patent  should 
iy  VIM'N  1  V^IXO  wnt,    for  ,,„r  ,,,,;,],.   DOok  "HOW 

1 1 >  f.F.T  YOUR  PATENT."     S  ml  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of. 
em  .il>l    nal  ore. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Depi.  171.  Washington,  D.  C 


PERSONALITY:  How  to  Build  It 


-..Is  the  secrel   of  uinnin  ; 
•  i'n'ss,  and    tact,    and 


1  his  keen 

en b<  rs    by 

shows  how  i  Dtial  qualities  may  be  cultivated 

!  an  extent  aa  to  make  success  a  reasonable  ur- 
lainty.  It  is  till  id  with  tried  and  proved  facts  that  you 
should  understand  and  with  luri  l  directions  as  to  how 
to  apply  this  information  for  your  own  benefit. 

l8mo.  (loth,  $l.o8  postpaid 

fUNK  &  WAGNAUS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


watching  to  see  whether  the  water  line  on 
l  hose  windows  rose  or  fell.  The  Indians 
told  us  the  river  would  surely  rise  a  little. 
But  Noah,  looking  down  upon  fellow- 
sufferers,  must  have  interceded  for  us: 
Inch  by  inch,  the  windows  came  into  full 
view.  The  worst  would  not  happen. 
A  chance  remained  thai  Bill — a  garage 
man  20  miles  away — could  rescue  us  before 
the  river  rose  again.  Bill  was  our  rainbow, 
our  dove  of  promise,  our  Ararat. 

An  hour  later,  he  rattled  up  to  the  op- 
posite bank,  threw  us  a  sympathetic  grin, 
and  got  to  work.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  watch 
Bill  work.    He  "got  her  out,"  at  last,  and — 

The  poor  old  wreck  stood  sagging-  heavily 
on  one  spring,  two  wheels  off.  the  cushions 
water-logged,  and  a  fool  of  mud  and  sand 
on  the  tonneau  floor  and  ncrusting  the 
gears.  Maps,  tools,  wraps,  chains,  tires 
and  the  sickly  remains  of  our  lunch  made 
a  sodden  salad,  liberally  mixed  with  Rio 
Grande  silt.  Sticks  and  floating  refuse 
had  caught  in  the  hubs  and  springs,  and 
refused  to  be  dislodged.  A  junk  man  would 
have  offered  us  a  pair  of  broken  scissors 
and  a  1908  alarm  clock  for  her  as  she  stood, 
and  demanded  cash  and  expn  ss  prepaid. 
I  think  Toby  gathered  that  my  intent  was 
sarcasm,  for  she  relapsed  into  comparative 
silence,  while  in  deep  gloom  Ave  watched 
Bill  scoop  grit  out  of  the  gears.  1  braced 
myself  to  ask  a  question. 

"Can  you  save  her.  Bill?" 

•"Well."  Bill  cast  a  keen  blue  eye  at  the 
remains,  "the  battery's  probably  ruined, 
and  the  springs  will  have  to  be  taken  apart 
and  the  rust  emoried  off.  and  the  mud 
cleaned  out  of  the  carburetor  and  engine, 
and  the  springs  reining,  and  if  any  sand 
has  got  into  the  bearin's  you'll  never  lie 
through  with  the  damage,  and  the  cushions 
are  probably  done  for — life's  soaked  out  of 
them." 

As  Bill  spoke,  the  Rainbow  Bridge,  for 
which  we  had  planned  to  start  in  a  few- 
days.  became1  a  rainbow-  indeed,  but  not  of 
hope.  • 

"Well,  BUI,  will  you  make  us  an  offer 
for  her  as  she  stands?" 

Bill  squinted  at  her,  and  shook  his  head, 
"Don't  think  I'd  better,  ma'am." 

The  day  shone  brilliant  blue  and  gold, 
and  the  valley  of  Cottonwood  sparkled 
like  emeralds,  but  all  seemed  black  to  us. 
Tobj  Looked  almost  as  guilty  as  she  de- 
served to  look,  and  that,  tho  unusual 
and  satisfactory,  was  bul  a  minor  consola- 
tion. 

"Too  bad,"  said  Bill,  sympathetically, 
"  that  you  didn't  sound  the  river  before  you 
tried  to  cross." 

"It  was  indeed,"  I  said,  without  looking 
ai  any  one. 

"I   didn't    hear  you  suggest   stopping," 

said  Toby.  One  would  have  thought  she 
would  he  loo  crusht  to  replj  after  Bill's 
remark,  bul  you  never  can  tell  about  Toby. 
We  watched  Bill  m<  i hodicalh  and 
quickly  replace  the  wheels,  shovel  out  the 
sand  and  mud,  pul  the  loots  in  place,  wipe 
the  cushion,  and  pu1  his  foot  on  the  starter, 
the  last  as  perfunctorily  as  a  doctor  holds 
;>,  mirror  to  the  nostrils  of  a  particularly 
dead  corpse.  Instantly,  the  wonderful 
old  lady  broke  into  a  quiet,  steady  purr! 
A  chi  er  lose  from  tic  watchers  on  the  river 
bank,  in  which  ten  little  Indian  boys 
joined,  and  Toby  ami  I  embraced  and  for- 

I  .eh   ot  her. 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

Our  exceptionally  well-planned  Cruise* 
Tour  to  this  intensely  interesting  field 
for  pleasure  travel  will  leave  New  York 
Feb.  4,  1922. 

The  itinerary  inclu Jcs  calls  at  HAVANA 
—  PANAMA  CANAL -the  historic 
cities  of  PERU  ck  CHILE— ARGEN- 
TINE, URUGUAY  ^  BRAZIL,  arriv- 
ing back  in  New  York  —  via  the  East 
Coast  Route  —  on  April  3d. 

All  Information  and  Literature 
on  Request 

THOS.  COOK  &.  SON 

245  Broadway,  New  York 

Chicago  <  Philadelphia  Boston, 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Montreal  Toronto  Vancouver 

150  Offices  Throughout  the  Work! 


a-  '  How  a 

Taylor 

Candy  Thermometer 

Makes  candy  making  easier  and 

better  candy  is  told  in  a  booklet 

sent  free  on  request 

One  of  many  thermometers — wall,  fever, 
oven,  ba"i — rnaJe  tor  home  use  by  the 
world's  largest  makers  of  temperature 
instruments.  If  not  at  dealers,  send 
$z.oo  and  ioc  postage. 

0-46 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 
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ROCHESTER.  N.  Y 
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T>  A  T'lV'MTC  Write  today  for  free  guide  book  and 
A  r\.  1  Ejiy   1  O  "RECORD  OF  INVENTION." 

Send  sketch  or  model  (or  free  opinion   upon  patentable  nature. 
Prompt  personal   service.      Preliminary  advice  without  charge. 

J.  REANEY  KELLY,  Patent  Lawyer 
416  Fifth  Washington,  D.  C. 
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O  DEVELOP 
POWER  AND  PERSON  ALITY 

GrenvilU  Kleiscr.    Shows  you  how  to  do 
this  by  developing  your  powers  of  voice,  style, 
mind  and  Lodv.     Cloth.  $1 .60  net.    Postpaid  $1.7 -. 
H Mi  ,t  tVJHtff.  <  inirtw.  ■:■-.  1   :!iii)  Konnli  ire.,  SEW  YORK 


"As  the  twig  is  bent, 
the  tree's  inclined'* 

Earnest  parents  want  to  do  all  that  modern  scientific 
research  has  proven  to  be  vital  to  the  future  health 
of  their  children.  You  may  easily  secure  the  established 
rules  and  instructions,  for  they  are  stated  with  splendid 
directness,  simplicity,  and  clearness  in  a  single  volume, 
written  by  a  famous  specialist,  entitled 

The  Health  Care  of  the  Growing  Child 

By  Louis  Fi^ch^r,  M.D  ,  former  instructor  in  Di*cases  of 
Chi;arft' ,  New  York  f'ost- Graduate  Msdical  School  and 
Hospital,  tie,  and  art,  eminent  authority  and  specialist. 

In  preparing  this  splendid  guide  for  parents.  Dr. 
Fischer  has  drawn  from  hi-  long  and  successful  ex- 
perience in  the  treatment  of  children  cov^rine.  such 
all-important  subjects"  a-  ventilation,  bathing,  cloth- 
ing, feeding,  the  treatment  of  childish  ailment-,  tie. 
In  fact,  you  are  adequately  informed  on  all  things 
pertaining     to     the     well-being     of    growing    children. 

ISmo,  bound  in  sturdy  green  cloth.   Illustrated 
Price  only  fl.Sft;  by  mail  tl.&t 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


RECENT!, )    PUBLISHED 

The  Winds  of  God 

By  LOUIS  ALBERT   BANKS,  D.D. 

Author  of  "Sermons  Which  Have  Won  Souls," 
"Christ  mill  His  Friend,"  <'.. 

A  SERIES  of  vigorous  soul-stirring  ser- 
mons  built  upon  the  more  unusual 
texts,  illustrated  aptly  with   unecdotes  and  poetry, 

cprest  in  simple  and  dignified  languag 
can  not  fail  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  best  in  man. 

Into  this  volume,  containing  probably  the  best 
of  his  pulpit  utterances,  Dr,  Hanks  baa  poured  .-H 
that  his  ripe  experieni  e  and  expanding  vision  ■  ould 
furnish.  Thi  ermons  are  Biblical  toadegre 
glow  with  evangelistic  fervor.  An  eloquent  tribute 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  is  included  as  one  of  th<  chap- 
i.i  others  dealing  with  such  topics  as  "The 
Growing  Soul,"  "The  Banishment  of  Anxiety," 
"The  Durable  Satisfactions  of  Life."  "A  Beautiful 
Old  Arc,"  "The  Need  of  a  Red-Blcoded  Chris- 
tianity," etc. 

12mo,  Cloth,  47}  pages.      $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.87 
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WHAT  WE  WILL  DO  IF  FRANCE  IS 
ATTACKED  AGAIN 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

approval,"  declares  the  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  Item,  and  this  sentiment  is  endorsed 
by  its  neighbor,  The  Times-Picayune,  the 
Pittsburgh  Post,  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
the  Dayton  News,  the  Syracuse  Herald, 
the  Buffalo  Times,  the  Boston  Globe,  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Post,  the  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune,  the  Brunswick  (Ga.) 
Banner,  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  the 
Hartford  Times,  the  Harrisburg  Patriot. 
and  the  Peoria  Journal.  As  we  read  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Post: 

"While  the  American  people  are  sup- 
posed to  be  traditionally  against  alliances 
with  other  nations,  and  some  in  the  cam- 
paign last  year  even  regarded  the  League 
of  Nations  as  one  of  the  things  Washing- 
ton had  warned  against,  they  must  be 
aware  now  that  the  only  alternative  to  an 
a>M>ciation  of  nations  is  an  alliance.  It  is 
out  of  the  question  to  think  of  living  apart 
from  world  affairs." 

The  Dayton  News,  Governor  Cox's 
paper,  does  not  believe  that  Ave  would  be 
opening  ourselves  to  entangling  alliances 
if  we  entered  the  League  of  Nations.  In 
this  paper's  opinion: 

"The  world  at  this  moment,  no  less  than 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  has  this  lesson  to 
learn;  united,  liberty  will  stand;  divided, 
liberty  is  imperiled.  When  war  touches  the 
frontiers  of  France  it  touches  all  of  Europe 
and  it  touches  the  United  States.  There  can 
be  no  safely  (at  least  not  for  the  present) 
save  in  such  an  instrument  as  the  League 
of  Nations,  which,  after  all.  is  a  universal 
pledge  signed  by  many  nations  to  behave 
themselves  and  stop  engaging  in  war  over 
every  trivial  circumstance.  The  League 
has  power  to  enforce  its  agreements. 
America  really  does  not  need  any  other 
treaty  or  agreement  with  France  save  the 
one  which  the  League  provides.  And  this  is 
not  an  alliance  between  any  two  coum 
any  more  than  an  agreement  which  in- 
cludes, with  the  exception  of  the  United 
States,  all  decent  and  respectable  nations. 
If  we  mean  what  we  say,  or  rather  if  S< 
tary  Hughes  meant,  that  America  would 
not  hesitate  to  respond  to  France's  call  for 
help  during  an  unprovoked  assault,  what 
harm  is  there  in  saying  so?" 

In  all,  thirty-two  papers  favor  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  the  League  of 
Nations.  Perhaps  the  most  consistent  of 
these  advocates  is  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
in  which  we  find : 

"Are  we  fo  .say  to  France  that  we  refuse 
to  assume  with  the  balance  of  the  world  our 
obligation  to  lead  the  world  to  and  to  keep 
it  in  the  path  of  peace?  Or  an-  we  to  say  to 
France  that  we  propose  to  'go  it  alone'  be- 
cause George  Washington  thoughl  that  was 
a  ^nod  policy  to  pursue  one  hundn  d  and 
forty  years  ago? 

"Are  we  to  tell  France  that  we  are  not 
willing     to    cooperate    with    our    in\ 
guests  for  the  preservation  of  world-wide 
peace,   notwithstanding  the  fact   that  we 
have   invited   them    here    to   discuss   the 

subject'.' 

"Are  we  to  blame  France  if,  for  self- 
proteetion,  she  refuses  to  disarm  while  the 
wolf  is  at  her  door,  and  with  the  deliberate 
stalement  from  the  United  States  that   qo 
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Heating 
Comfort 


under  all  conditions 

Gasteam  radiators 
are  used  wherever 
heat  is  needed— from 
a  single  radiator  in  a 
residence  or  store  to  hundreds  of 
them,  constituting  the  sole  heat- 
ing equipment,  in  great  factories. 

Each  Gasteam  radiator  is  a  heating  plant  in  itself,  sup- 
plying real  steam  heat.  It  can  be  turned  on  and  off  as 
needed,  as  readily  as  electric  light,  and  a  regulator  auto- 
matically maintains  an  even  temperature. 

It  is  not  an  open  flame  heater,  remember;  it  is  a  per- 
manent steam  heating  plant. 

Gasteam  heating  does  away  with  boiler,  coal  bin  and 
ashes,  together  with  all  the  annoyance  and  expense  insep- 
arable from  coal-fired  heating  plants.  The  building  is 
cleaner  and  more  healthful. 

Unlike  heating  with  coal,  there  is  no  waste — you  burn 
fuel  only  when  actually  needed.  Gasteam  heating  is  eco- 
nomical  heating.  We  have  the  figures  to  prove  it. 

Whatever  your  heating  problem  may  be — whether 
present  heating  methods  dissatisfy  you  on  grounds  of  ex- 
pense or  annoyance  or  dirt  —  and  whether  your  building 
be  large  or  small,  new  or  old  —  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
investigate  Gasteam.  Radiators  are  made -in  a  variety 
of  sizes,  for  every  purpose. 

Send  for  the  Gasteam  Book  today 
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The  Power  That  Pulls 

more  than  anv  other  is  unquestion- 
ably the  ability  to  talk  well  and 
convincingly.  Xo  other  ^  gift  will 
give  you  the  mastery  of  men  so 
quickly  and  so  absolutely.  The  force- 
ful and  compelling  speaker  carries 
all  before  him  and  can  control  other 
people  and,  through  them,  his  own 
career.  is   he    pleases.      The 

art  of  talking  persuasively  and  with 
the  skill  that  commands  success  is 
the  one  talent  of  all  others  that  the 
ambitious  man  or  woman  should 
cultivate. 


These  Successful  Men 

in  widely  different  fields  of  endeavor. 

-e  names  are  known  all  ovel 
the  country  for  their  great  accom- 
plishments, are  all  eloquent  and 
forcible  speakers.  They  have  the 
power  to  talk  to  groups  of  men  or 

single  individuals  in  a  manner 
carries  conviction.  This  is 
what  puts  them  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  crowd.  What  they  say 
about  Grenville  Kleiser's  instruction 
is  valuable,  because  they  know.  A\  hat 
these  men  have  done  you  can  do.  It 
is  simply  a  question  of  starting  in 
right  under  expert  instruction. 
Whether  you  wish  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, to  lecture,  to  run  a  business,  or 
to  sell  goods,  the  process  is  the  same. 
There  is  no  better  time  for  learning 
it  than  npw. 


Make  Your  Talk  Tell 

by  making  it  influence  others  in  line 
your    purposes.     Grenville 
Kleiser  can  positively  teach  you  to 
do  this,  as  he  has  taught    men  and 
women  in  all  ranks  of  society,  who 
cheerfully    acknowledge    that    much. 
of  their  achievement   has   been   due 
inspiration    and    training. 
There   is  no   uncertainty,   no   guess- 
work,   about     this    man's    methods. 
He  goes  straight  to  the  heart 
matter.     All  he  asks  is  a  few  minutes 
d  lily — at  home. 


Grenville  Kleiser's  Mail 

Course  in   Public  Speaking 

Shows  YOU  How  to 

Make  After  Dinner  Speeches — 

Develop  Power  and  Personality — 

Think  on  Your  Feet — 

Propose  and  Respond  to  Toasts — 

Tell  Stories — 

Make  Political  Speeches — 

Sell  More  Goods — 

Address  Board  Meetings — 

Improve  Your  Memory — 

Increase  Your  Vocabulary — 

Grip  and  Hold  Attention — • 

Speak  and  Write  English  Correctly 

Converse  Entertainingly — 

Acquire  Poise  and  Self-Confidence 

Argue  Effectively — 

Put  a  Proposition  Forcefully — 

Become  a  Living  Force — 

Earn  More — Achieve  More — 

Funk    &    Wagnalls    Company 
Dept.  555,  New  York  City 
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Hudson  Maxim 

Renowned  inventor,  literary 
critic  and  author  u  ho  has 
addressed  manypublic  meet- 
ings and  knows  the  mighty 
power  oj well-directed  speeei: 

"Your  educational  books 
and  lessons  are  masterly 
productions,  because  of 
their  extraordinary  useful- 
ness. Language  is  man's 
most  useful  instrument, 
and  knowledge  of  how  to 
use  that  instrument  is  su- 
premely important  knowl- 
edge, and  it  is  this  kind  of 
knowledge  that  your 
course  imparts." 


Joseph  P".  Day 

The  well-known  New  York 
Auctioneer,  who  sells  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  real 
estate  yearly. 

"Your  course  has  been 
of  great  service  to  me  in 
my  business  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  others  in  the 
highest  terms." 


Dr.  Russell  H.Conwell 

Famous  Pastor  of  the  Bap* 

list    tempi'.  Philadelphia, 

dent  of  Temple   '  »'- 

most 

sfuToJ  A  mi  yuan  /<•<  - 

tttrrr\.   who  hits    held    thoit- 

llbound    by    his 

L1  val- 

for  a  much-need*  d  ' 
book." 


Be  Ready  to  Meet  the 
Test 


You  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  at 
any  moment  to  respond  to  a  toast  at 
a  dinner,  to  talk  to  a  gathering  of 
business  men.  to  speak  at  lodge  meet- 
ings, to  make  certain  a  deal  that  is 
hanging  in  the  balance.  Can  you  do 
it?  Are  you  ready  to  meet  the  test? 
Your  position,  your  standing 
amongst  your  friends  and  associates, 
your  whole  career  may  be  at  stake. 
If  you  are  wise  you  will  prepare 
yourself  at  once  for  the  emergency. 


Speech  Spells  Success 

in  these  days  of  universal  advertis- 
ing. It  is  speech,  not  silence,  that  is 
golden.  You  must  not  only  be  al  >le 
to  make  good,  but  you  must  let  other 
people  know  it.  The  man  who  can 
talk  has  an  asset  of  great  value. 
The  doctor  knows  this,  the  lawyer 
understands  it.  The  big  executive 
will  tell  you  the  worth  of  crisp,  clean 
cut  English  combined  with  good 
address.  If  you  wish  to  climb,  con- 
vincing speech  is  your  one  sure  ladder 
to  fortune.     Acquire  it  NOW, 

Opportunity  Calls  to  You 

nowadays  in  a  way  that  was  not 
possible  a  generation  or  two  ago. 
All  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ac- 
quiring a  command  of  easy  flowing 
English  are  smoothed  out  for  you 
to-day.  By  taking  the  Personal  Mail 
Course  in  Public  Speaking  prepared 
and  directed  by  Grenville  Kleiser, 
everywhere  recognized  as  the  coun- 
try's leading  authority  on  speech- 
culture,  YOU  can  become  a  strong 
and  compelling  public  speaker  or  a 
brilliant  conversationalist  with  a 
minimum  of  effort.  Thousands  have 
done  and  are  doing  this.  Why  not 
join  them  and  make  good  as  they 
have? 

In  Every  Profession   and 
Occupation 

it  is  a  great  help  to  be  able  to  talk 
well,  to  express  your  ideas  clearly 
and  concisely.  Business,  whatever 
its  nature,  consists  largely  of  meet- 
ing and  handling  men,  and  to  do 
this  effectively  you  must  be  able  to 
put  your  side  of  the  question  in  terse, 
telling  phrases.  Grenville  Kleiser 
will  teach  you  to  do  just  this.  His 
course  is  exactly  what  you  need, 
whether  you  are  a  professional 
worker,  in  commercial  life,  in  the 
arts,  in  politics.  It  covers  all  pos- 
sible contingencies.  Socially  it  will 
do  wonders  [or  you.  If  you  are  sin- 
cere in  the  desire  to  advance  your- 
self, here  is  the  means. 


Capitalize  Your  Latent 
Powers 

The  faculty  of  moving  others  by  the 
a  word  is  the  mightiest  force  in 
the  world  to-day.  It  is  lati  i 
YOU,  in  us  all.  It  needs  only  to  be 
developed.  Ge1  into  line  now  and 
let   Grenville    Kleisc  -  m   how 

to  capitalize  this  force  and  make  it 
win  for  you  all  you  have  dreamed  of 
.•  success. 

Valuable  Information    FREE 

We  will  gladly  send  you  on  request 
withou 

ding  tiiis  course.    You  will  find 

full    of    hu  I  es1    and    of 

i 

If.     Tins  i  ion  will 

to  you  by  mail.     No 
will   call    upon    you.     To    sign    the 

(J    0  'Upon    c.  i| 

really  big 

ind   mail  it 
NOW. 


WHAT  WE  WILL  DO  IF  FRANCE  IS 
ATTACKED  AGAIN 

Continued 

assistance  may  be  expected  it'  her  tradi- 
tional enemy  plunges  across  her  threshold 
again  to  ravage  her  fields  and  lay  waste  her 
cities?  Or  shall  Ave  say  to  France  that  we 
will  sign  with  her  to  guarantee  the  peace  of 
the  world,  and  if  Germany,  or  any  other 
country,  crosses  her  frontier  without  cause, 
that  we  will  l>e  at  her  side? 

"Great  Britain  would  quickly  join  us  in 
that  declaration — so  would  Italy  and  other 
countries.  Only  by  such  action,  or  some- 
thing similar  to  it,  can  world-wide  peace 
be  guaranteed." 


Similar    sentiments    are    found 
neighboring  Macon  Telegraph: 


in 


the. 


"Article  X  of  the  Versailles  pact  is  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  abbreviated  form.  It 
is  good  enough  to  fight  for  as  applied  to  this 
continent,  and  it  is  good  enough  to  fight  for 
anywhere  and  at  any  time  our  peace  may 
be  threatened — especially  in  concert  "with 
other  big  nations  of  the  world.  The  United 
States  is  looked  to  for  leadership  in  world 
peace,  and  because  of  cheap  polities  we 
trim  and  shilly-shally,  side-stejp  and  evade, 
knowing  full  well  that  our  flag  is  on  the 
seven  seas,  and  we  can  be  drawn  into  any 
fight  on  the  face  of  the  globe  by  merely  hav- 
ing that  flag  flaunted." 

There  are  about  thirty  editors  of  the 
three  hundred,  however,  who  would  not  aid 
France  in  the  event  of  an  unprovoked  at- 
tack. In  fact,  they  believe,  with  Secretary 
Hoover,  that  "Germany  can  not  strike  a 
blow  on  land  or  sea  for  a  generation."  The 
editor  of  a  large  Middle  Western  daily  be- 
lieves that  "our  country  woidd  be  exceed- 
ingly reluctant  to  go  to  Avar  in  behalf  of 
another  nation,  even  the  French,  for  AA-hom 
Ave  haAe  the  deepest  sympathy."  "You 
Avill  recall,"  he  adds,  "that  the  American 
people  in  1914  Avere  not  at  first  disposed  to 
go  to  Avar  in  behalf  of  either  Belgium  or 
France."  "French  protection  should  come 
from  Europe,  for  when  France  is  threat- 
ened, all  Europe  is  threatened."  points  out 
the  editor  of  the  Peoria  Evening  Star. 
"There  should  be  no  more  sacrificing  of 
American  youth  in  the  interest  of  any  other 
nation,  aggression  or  no  aggression,"  main- 
tains the  editor  of  the  Red  Wing  (Minn.) 
Eagle.  "The  rank  and  file  on  America  is 
not  in  favor  of  going  to  France's  assistance, 
regardless  of  the  cause  of  any  future  con- 
flict." agrees  the  editor  of  the  Ironwood 
(Mich.)  Globe. 

"Our  people  feel  that  we  have  discharged 
our  debt  to  Franc.',  and  that  we  do  not 
wish  to  become  in\  oh  ed  in  any  more  of  her 
troubles,"  writes  the  editor  of  the  Manhat- 
tan (Kansas)  Mercury.  This  is  also  the 
opinion  of  two  other  Kansas  papers,  the 
Coffeyville  Journal,  and  the  Salina  Union. 
A-  the  Johnstown  (Pa)  Democrat  puts  it — 

"Is  i here  any  better  reason  why  the 
United  states  should  rush  to  the  relief  of 
Prance  in  the  evenl  of  'unprovoked  outside 
aggression'  than  thai  it  should  rush  to  the 
relief  of  Italy  or  Russia  or  Britain?  France 
is  in  no  danger  of  'unpro-*  oked '  aggression; 
ber  danger  lies   in   her  own   imperialistic 

aims." 


Perhaps  a  dozen  editors  believe  that 
American  opinion  "would  not  support  send- 
ing an  army  to  France  in  case  of  an  attack 
upon  that  country."  "We  believe  France 
should  stop  rattling  the  sword  and  med- 
dling with  politics  of  other  nation.-,  and 
that  she  should  reduce  her  army  and  seek- 
to  establish  peaceful  relations  with  all 
European  governments,"  believes  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Grand  Rapids  News.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Milwaukee  Herold — 

"The  people  of  this  section  are  for  the 
most  part  fairly  well  informed  on  condi- 
tions in  Europe,  and  know  that  'an  unpro- 
voked assault7  on  France  by  Germany  is  a 
fantastic  idea.  It  would  seem  as  impossi- 
ble, therefore,  to  say  what  their  feeling  in 
such  a  case  would  be.  as  it  would  be  to  fore- 
tell what  they  might  do  in  case  the  lambs 
made  an  unprovoked  attack  on  the  wolves. 
Premier  Briand's  speech  has  removed 
every  doubt  that  the  purpose  of  imperialis- 
tic France  is  to  destroy  the  German  nation, 
•economically,  politically,  nationally  and 
morally." 

While  the  Washington  Post  does  not 
share  the  opinion  that  France  is  sinking  her 
fingers  into  Germany's  throat,  it  neverthe- 
less  believes  that  "despite  the  American 
people's  genuine  affection  for  France,  they 
do  not  wish  to  commit  themselves  in  ad- 
vance to  share  the  peril  of  any  nation  other 
than  their  own,  even  in  the  case  of  unpro- 
voked aggression."  As  Bernard  II.  Ridder, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Staats-Zeitung, 
sums  up  the  ease  against  a  treaty  with 
France,  in  an  open  letter  to  Premier  Briand 

"France  is  alone  in  her  fears  and  ma} 
soon  stand  alone  in  her  ambitions. 

"What  the  Imperial  German  Govern 
ment  did  for  the  Germany  of  yesterday 
you,  Mr.  Briand.  are  doing  for  the  Franc* 
of  to-day.  You  are  pursuing  the  road  t< 
ruin,  enjoying  the  little  hour  of  pomp  anc 
power  to  be  followed  by  generations  o 
misery  and  degradation.  For  one  thousanr 
years  the  dream  of  militaristic  and  imperia 
grandeur  has  held  its  alternate  sway  ii 
France  and  Germany,  and  no  development 
of  military  power  has  availed  to  stabilize 
this  recurrent  shifting  of  forces. 

"If  the  conscience  of  humanity  is  again 
aroused  by  French  intransigency,  you  will 
stand  isolated  and  friendless  in  a  hostile 
world.  Xo  armies  that  you  can  raise  will 
avail  in  that  not  far  distant  day  if  you  fol- 
low the  path  along  which  lies  the  wreckage 
of  the  Imperial  German  Government.  A 
new  force  has  appeared  in  world  politics 
during  the  last  decade;  it  is  the  irresistible 
power  of  public  opinion,  the  awakening  of  a 
world  conscience  before  which  the  blindness 
or  ambitions  of  single  nations  will  wither  in 
a  storm  of  protest.  This  is  what  the  diplo- 
mat and  the  statesman  can  not  see,  or  re- 
fuses to  see.  and  is  readily  apparent  to  the 
most  humble  man  or  woman  of  to-day. 
The  common  people  of  America  were  listen- 
ing to  your  speech  with  expectanl  ears,  but 
the  rattling  of  your  saber  drowned  out  the 
sound  of  your  voice.  .   .  . 

"What  America  fought  againsl  in  the 
recent  war  was  the  .-pint  of  uncontrolled 
aggression  which,  enthroned  in  Berlin,  has 
now  been  transferred  to  Paris.  We  fought, 
not  for  France,  but  for  an  idea  the  hope  of 
a  triumphant  democracy — and  ourdead  will 
have  died  in  vain  if  militarism  and  imperi- 
alism are  to  find  a  new  refuge  under  the 
banners  of  France.'' 


AND±FINANCE 


HOW   OUR   CORN   GIVES  THE  WORLD 
HALF  ITS  PORK 

/^\UR  big  corn  crop  means  that  the 
^-^  world  is  to  have  plenty  of  pork  in  the 
near  future,  for  a  large  part  of  the  corn 
grown  in  the  Ignited  States  is  fed  to 
swine  and  the  meat  thus  produced  is 
distributed  to  other  countries  in  far 
greater  values  than  that  of  the  corn  in 
its  natural  state.  In  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  current  year,  it  is  noted  in  The 
Trade  Record  of  the  National  City  Ba»k 
of  New  York,  we  have  exported  more 
corn  than  in  any  full  year  since  1906,  and 
we  are  sending  abroad  a  fifth  more  pork 
than  we  were  last  year.  In  the  last 
ten  years  the  United  States  exported 
$3,000,000,000  worth  of  pork  products  and 
$400,000,000  of  corn  in  its  natural  state. 
American  pork  has  been  sent  to  as  many  as 
ninety  different  countries.  The  fact  that 
we  produce  three-fourths  of  the  world's 
corn,  we  read,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we 
lead  the  world  in  swine  production,  "for 
swine  are  the  most  convenient  process  of 
transforming  corn  into  human  food, 
especially  for  exportation,  and  corn  is  the 
most  useful  food  for  swine,  except  for  the 
production  of  the  'bacon  hog'  which  is 
chiefly  fed  on  the  smaller  grains,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  etc.,  with  an  admixture  of  dairy 
products,  and  as  a  consequence  the  'bacon 
bog'  producing  areas  are  those  lying  north 
af  the  corn  belt  of  the  world,  but  producing 
ample  supplies  of  smaller  grains  above 
named.  This  close  relation  of  the  number 
of  swine  to  the  supply  of  corn  as  their 
best  food  for  fattening  purposes  has  re- 
sulted in  a  growth  in  the  number  of 
swine  in  the  United  States  coincidental 
with  the  growth  in  corn  production,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  United  States  alone 
has  about  one-half  of  the  swine  of  the 
world,  while  it  produces  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  corn  of  the  world.''  A 
few  further  facts  are  noted  by  the  writer 
for  tin'  New  York  bank: 

It  i.s  only  in  very  recent  years  that  our 
corn  crop  has  crossed  the'  3,000,000.000 
blishel  line  or  the  world's  crop  output  the 
4,000.000,000  bushel  mark.  The  world  was 
slow  in  adopting  this  new  food  grain  which 
Columbus  carried  back  from  Haiti  under 
the  native  name  of  "mahiz"  on  his  first 
return  voyage,  bul  it  gradually  spread 
through  southern  Europe,  where  it  was 
designated  as  "maize"  in  recognition  of  its 
Haitian  title  above  named,  and  after  its 
introduction  in  southern  Europe  extended 
slowly  over  the  other  continents.  At 
present  the  corn  crop  of  the  world  is 
normally:-  United  States  3,000,000,000 
bushels,  Europe  as  a  whole  500,000,000, 
Argentina  300,000,000,  Asia  as  a  whole 
100,000,000,  and  Africa  aliout  75,000,000. 
After  tlie  corn  crop  of  the  United 
States  in  value  hay  ranks  second,  cot- 
ton third,  and  wheat  fourth.  This  year'a 
.•urn  crop  is  estimated  at  3,152,000,000 
tela. 
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1915 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


USEFULNESS  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

npHE  completion  of  the  Panama  Cana! 

-*-  was  celebrated  as  the  opening  of  a  new 

era  in  world  trade.    Since  it  has  been  built, 

however,    the    Canal   has   been   taken  for 

granted,    we   read   in   a   current   issue   of 

Commerce  Reports,  now  issued  weekly  by 

the  Department  of  Commerce:  "the  war 

and  its  aftermath  have  crowded  the  Canal 

off  the  pages  of  American  papers  and  from 

the  minds  of  their  readers."    But,  observes 

this  government  publication,  "the  Panama 

Canal  has  been  nourishing,   nevertheless; 

and  its  increasing  service  to  foreign  trade 

is  indicated  by  the  volume  of  cargo  passing 

through  since  the  date  of  opening,  as  shown 

by  the  following  figures": 

Long  tons. 

1914   (last  4'2  months) 1.745.334 

4,894.134 

4.838.496 

7.427.680 

7.294.502 

7.46S.167 

1920 11.236.119 

1921    (first  9  ^months; 7,912.737 

Of  course,  we  read,  the  expansion  of  Canal 
traffic  would  probably  have  been  much 
more  rapid  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
war. 

The  source  and  destination  of  cargoes 
passing  through  the  Canal  last  year 
indicate  that  the  trade  region  to  which  the 
Canal  is  of  greatest  service  is  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States;  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  comes  second,  and  then, 
in  the  following  order:  Europe,  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States,  the  Far  East, 
Australasia,  and  Mexico.  The  bulk  of  the 
trade  between  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States  consists  of  nitrates  moving  north 
and  coal  moving  south.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Canal-bound  traffic  from  the 
United  States  to  Australasia  and  the  Far 
Bast  is  practically  three  times  as  great  as 
that  coming  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Our  Pacific  coast  ships  a  slightly  larger 
amount  of  freight  to  Europe  than  it  does 
to  American  Atlantic  ports.  As  far 
as  the  United  States  inter-coastal  traffic 
is  concerned  the  eastbound  cargoes  in 
1920  were  55  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
westbound;  it  is  evident  that  the  Pacific 
coast  is  taking  advantage  of  the  cheap 
transportation  which  the  Canal  affords  for 
bulky  commodities  to  Eastern  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  point  is  made 
that: 

Steamers  in  the  intercoastal  trade  are 
endeavoring  to  equal  the  time  made  by  the 
transcontinental  railroads.  Oranges  and 
lemons  have  been  shipped  from  California 
to  Xew  York  by  water  in  nineteen  days. 
While  the  railroads  occasionally  move  fruit 
across  the  continent  in  two  weeks,  the 
average  time  is  probably  not  'under 
twenty  days.  A  saving  of  about  25  per 
cent,  in  rates  is  effected  by  the  all-water 
route.  It  is  claimed  that  the  percentage 
of  decay  in  fruit  reaching  Atlantic  ports 
by  water  is  less  than  when  shipped  by  rail. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  1921 
5,927  tons  of  fresh  fruit  were  shipped 
through  the  canal,  all  but  149  tons  going 
to  United  States  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports. 
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How  (o  Wnle  Clean-Cut  Busine u 
Letttn  Thai  Produce  Profits 


How  to  Write  Stories,  Reports,  Ad- 
dresses. Sermons,  Advtrtittmcoti.  Etc. 


How  to  Use  Convincing,  Effective 
English  Before  an  Audience 


Hew  lo  Use  Graceful,  Fluent,  and 
Entertaining  English  in  Conversation 


Good  English  and 
Good  Fortune 

Go  Hand  in  Hand 
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Jack  London  rose  to  riches  in  a  few  short  years  from  among  the  toughs  of 
San  Francisco  Bay,  because  he  learned  to  transfer  his  ideas  to  the  printed  page 
in  virile,  compelling  phrases. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  with  his  incisive  style,  commands,  in  a  single  year,  a  salary 
amounting  to  a  comfortable  fortune. 

Elbert  Hubbard  rose  from  obscurity  to  advertising  writer,  to  editor,  to 
publicist,  and  thence  to  wealth  and  prominence  because  he  mastered  and  applied 
the  power  of  forceful  language. 

By  constant  study,  William  Dean  Howells  rose  from  the  printer's  case  to 
his  place  as  the  most  polished  writer  in  American  letters. 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  arriving  penniless  in  the  steerage  from  Austria,  built  up  a 
great  metropolitan  daily  because  he  mastered  the  practical  force  of  the  English 
language  and  used  it  to  advantage. 

■  All  around  you  the  hundreds  of  men  who  are  climbing  higher  and  higher 
■■  ith  each  day's  work  are  the  ones  whose  speech  compels  attention  and  whose 
clean-cut,  crisp,  and  interesting  letters,  stories,  advertisements,  etc.,  win  clients, 
followers,  patrons,  checks,  and  dollars— SURELY  FORTUNE  IS  WITH  THE 
-MAN  WHO  HAS  DEVELOPED  HIS  POWER  OF  EXPRESSION.  You  can 
improve  your  English  and  increase  your  income. 


These  Great  Books  Point  the  Way  for  You  to 

Advancement — Success—  Prosperity 

In  Commercial  and  Professional  Life 

With  the  mighty  advances  which  are  being  made  in  every  branch  of  business 

and  professional  life  there  has  come  a  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  intelligence 

— of  proficiency.    The  time  is  past  when  illiteracy  or  slipshod  methods  of  speech 

and  correspondence  are  looked  upon  with  tolerance.     The  man  who  can  express 

himself  with  force  and  clearness  is  the  man  who  is  in  demand  everywhere. 

"The  Art  of  Writing  and 
Speaking  the  English  Language" 

By  Sherwin  Cody 

Aside  from  their  great  value  in  widening  a  man's  mental  perspective — putting  him  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  all  the  beauties  of  literature — these  six  books  have  an  intrinsic  value  far  beyond 
their  cost.  They  have  put  thousands  of  men  and  women  into  the  path  that  leads  to  increased  business, 
promotion,  and  higher  salary.  They  are  simple,  practical,  valuable  for  Business  Managers,  Correspon- 
dents. Advertisement   Writers,   Stenographers,  Story  Writers,  Authors,  Public  Speakers,  and  others. 

"Your  course  is  rich  and  fine.  You  seem  to  have  condensed  the  experience  of  years 
into  a  few  sentences  that  a  business  man  can  use  immediately,"  says  W.  P.  WAR- 
REX,  Marshall  Field  &  Company's  Advertising  Manager,  in  speaking  of  these  books. 

Worth  Their  Weight  in  Gold,  bat  They're  Yours  for  a  Trifle 
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I  want  to  look  over 
Sherwin     Cody's    "  Art 
of  Writing  and   Speaking 
the     English      Language, 

please    send    me    for 
5   days'  frf    examination.     I 

e    iOc    stamps    and,   if   I 
'If  idc   to    keep    the   books,   will 
send   eight   further   monthly   pay 

.  5  |.5°  in  all.  I 
I   will   return    books  in  5   days  and 
you  are  to  refund  the-  50c  | 
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These  six  books  include  many  chapters  covering  such  subjects  as  Spelling,  Pronunciation, 

Word-Study,  Grammar,  Capitalization,   Punctuation,    Letter-Writing,  all   kinds — Use  of 

Words,  Style  and  Diction,  Description,  Dialog,  Advertisement  Writing,  How  to  Write 

a  Story,  Character  Study,  Verse  Writing,  Novel  Writing,  Essay  Writing,  Best  Poetry 

How  to  Read  It     How  to  Study  Shakespeare  and  Other  Great  Authors. 


A  ME 


L.D. 


P.O. 


DATE STATE. 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT   SATISFIED— FORMERLY  COST  JZS.00 
NOW    ONLY    $4.50-50   CENTS    DOWN,  50   CENTS  A  MONTH 

In  typewritten  form  this  course  of   study,  as   now  published  in 

these  cloth-bound  books,  was  sold  for  $25.00.     There  are  over 

800  pa»>.cs.       Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  with    50  cents  and  the 

set  of  books  will  be  forwarded  to  you,  carriage  prepaid;  50 

cents  a  month  for  eight  months  pays  for  them.      This  is 

the  biggest  $4.50  worth  of  books  you  ever  bought. 

If  you  wish  to  pay  in  full  for  the  books   at 

once,   remit   $4.50    instead   of   so  cents, 

and  you  will  receive    FREE  the    big 

little  book  "Better  Say,"  packed  from  cover  to  cover 

with    hints  on  correct  use  of  words  and  phrases. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  City 
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FOREIGN 

December  14. — The  British  Parliament  is 
convened  in  special  session  to  consider 
the  Anglo-Irish  peace  treaty  presented 
in  person  by  King  George.  In  Dublin 
the  Dail  Eireann  meets  for  the  same 
purpose,  with  De  Yalera  leading  the 
opposition  against  the  treaty. 

The  Reparations  Commission  announces 
that  Germany  has  made  deliveries  to 
the  Allies  of  vessels  valued  at  756.000,- 
000  gold  marks  since  the  armistice. 

December  15. — The  German  Government 
notifies  the  Allied^Reparations  Commis- 
sion that  it  has  not  the  money  to  pay 
the  instalments  on  Germany's  war  biil 
due  January  15  and  February  15,  and 
asks  for  a  moratorium. 

The  Japanese  Government  consents  to  the 
purchase  by  China  of  the  Kioachow- 
Tsinanfu  railroad  in  Shantung. 

The  Ulster  Cabinet  rejects  the  invitation 
to  enter  the  Irish  Free  State  and  de- 
clares that  Ulster  will  retain  her 
British  citizenship. 

December  16. — Both  Houses  in  the  British 
Parliament  ratify  the  Anglo-Irish  peace 
treaty  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

The  Allied  Reparations  Commission  re- 
fuses the  German  Government's  re- 
quest for  an  extension  of  time  for  the 
reparations  instalments  due  Januarj-  15 
and  February  15. 

December  17. — The  French  Foreign  Office 
announces  that  in  the  coming  confer- 
ence   between    Premier    Briand    and 

|  Premier  Lloyd  George,  France  is  ready 
to  consider  jointly  with  Great  Britain 

I  practical  measures  for  the  economic  and 
industrial  restoration  of  Germany,  in- 
cluding a  reduction  of  the  Allied  forces 
in  the  Rhineland. 

Peru  rejects  a  proposal  of  the  Chilean 
Government  for  a  plebiscite  to  deter- 
mine the  position  of  Tacna  and  Erica, 
which  are  in  dispute  between  the  two 
governments,  and  urges  arbitration  to 
settle  the  questions. 

Rioting  breaks  out  in  Belfast  and  two 
men  are  killed. 

December  18. — Thousands  of  Cubans  join 
in  a  demonstration  in  Havana  to  pro- 
test against  the  United  States  tariff 
rates  against  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco. 

The  last  French  outposts  are  withdrawn 
from  Cilicia,  and  the  whole  of  that  coun- 
try is  restored  to  Turkish  administra- 
tion, according  to  dispatches  from 
Constantinople. 

December  19. — Premiers  Lloyd  George  and 
Briand  begin  their  conference  on 
methods  for  the  economic  restoration 
of  Europe  and  '  to  arrange  a  general 
policy  of  cooperation. 

A  revolution  has  broken  out  in  Portugal, 
according  to  a  dispatch  from  Paris. 

Deceinber  20. — A  decree,  signed  by  all  the 
Ministers  of  the  Portuguese  Cabinet,  is 
issued  dissolving  Parliament  and  fixing 
January  8  as  the  date  for  holding  a 
general  election. 

France's  -total  army  strength  will  be 
673,000  after  May,  1922,  according  to 
a  statement  by  General  de  Castelnau, 
former  Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 
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SO  OLD  HOMER  called  them  long  ago,  the 
sparkling  phrases  that  pack  a  world  of  thought 
into  a  few  trenchant  syllables;  such  immortal  sen- 
tences as  "Make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  or 
"Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people." 

These  are  what  we  are  all  seeking  but  that,  alas, 
rarely  come  to  us.  The  gift  of  turning  them  ia 
unique,  but  the  want,  the  need  of  them,  is  univer* 
sal.     For  this  reason, 

15,000  Useful  Phrases 

By  Grenville  Kleiser 

A  magical  treasury  of  witty  and  appropriate  expres- 
sion* covering  all  possible  occasions — just  the  kind  you 
would  like  to  employ  but  can  never  think  of  at  the  right 
moment — will  be  received  with  the  welcome  it  deserves 
by  you  and  by  thousands  of  others. 

What  This  Book  Will  Do  For  You 

It  provides  you  with  an  extremely  wide  choice  of  short, 
pithy  sentences  that  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  verbally, 
so  that  you  need  rack  your  brains  no  longer  for  words 
to  fit  your  wants.  There  is  not  a  situation  in  which  you 
can  find  yourself  that  will  not  be  met  and  made  into  a 
victory  for  you  by  one  of  these  handy  little  aids  to 
fluency.    For  instance. 

WHEN  YOU 

ARE  INTRODUCED  TO  A  GROUP  OF  PEOPLI 

You  'lo  not  have  to  stammer  "Pleased  to  meet  you" 
over  and  over  to  each  new  acquaintance,  but  command 
a  choice  of  a  number  of  polite  yet  dissimilar  expressions 
that  will  at  once  mark  you  as  a  social  success. 

CONDOLE  WITH  or  CONGRATULATE  .  FRIEND 

You  will  have  at  your  disposal  a  wealth  of  felicitous 
phrases  from  which  you  can  construct  a  letter  or  a 
speech  that  will  express  just  the  right  degree  of  joy  or 
sorrow  in  the  most  convincing  way. 

MAKE  A  SPEECH  IN  PUBLIC  OR  REPLY  TO  ONE 

You  will  be  able  to  draw  upon  a  host  of  telling  similes, 
of  polished  periods,  pointed  illustrations,  and  freshly 
expressed  ideas  to  make  what  you  say  carry  weight  and 
hold  your  auditors'  interest. 

ACCEPT  OR  REFUSE  AN  INVITATION 

This  frequently  difficult  and  delicate  task  will  be  made 
so  smooth  for  you  that  you  will  produce  without  effort 
an  epistolary  gem  that  you  could  never  have  dreamed 
of  writing  unaided. 

COMPOSE  A  BUSINESS  LETTER 

You  will  have  before  you  to  choose  from  a  number  o! 
compact,  snappy,  and  up-to-date  introductory  and  clos- 
ing sentences,  as  well  as  many  strong  and  clean-cut  ex- 
amples of  commercial  English  for  use  in  the  body  of 
your  letter. 

HAVE  TO  MAKE  CONVERSATION 

You  will  be  supplied  with  just  that  quality  of  small 
talk,  those  useful  and  stimulating  remarks  from  which 
come  openings  for  Interesting  exchanges  of  ideas  that 
lead  on  to  comfortable  chats  and  make  impossible  those 
horrible  periods  of  painful  silence. 

DISCUSS  OR  ARGUE  UPON  ANY  SUBJECT 

The  stores  of  imagery,  the  hundreds  of  luminous  meta- 
phors and  striking  comparisons,  the  terse  phrases  of 
assent  or  dissent,  and'.the  general  stock  of  clever  re- 
joinders and  trenchant  retorts  to  be  found  here  will 
prove  an  invaluable  aid. 


PREACH  A  SERMON 


w  mvuipuidic  iiiw  yuui  Homines  a  new  note  OI  vital 
interest  and  broad  human  appeal  that  can  not  fail  to 
stir  all  hearts. 

APPLY  FOR  A  POSITION 

You  will  findphere  the  restrained  yet  expressive  wording 
and  the  happy  c'loice  of  epithets  that  go  far  towards 
making  your  request  one  that  will  obtain  the  attention 
(or  which  you  hope. 


"There  is  no  doubt  that  a  systematic  study  of  these 
pages  would  greatly  improve  a  deficient  vocabulary." 

— The  Outlook. 
"A  book  of  practical   usefulness  for  the  student,  the 
writer,  and  the  public  speaker." — Catholic  World. 

"  It  will  be  a  useful  supplement  to  the  dictionary  and 
regular  book  of  synonym 

— Knickerbocker  Press,  Albanv.  N.  Y. 


A  Useful  Book  Bound  to  Help  You 

Money  Back  If  You  Are  Not  Satisfied 

Sign  and  send  this  coupon  today  with  Ji. 72.  and  this 
splendid  writers'  and  speakers'  aid  of  455  pages  will  be 
shipped  to  you  postpaid  by  return  mail.  If  it  does 
not  please  you,  return  it  and  your  money  will  be  refunded 
without  a  murmur. 


FUNK   *    WACNALLS    COMPANY  g-  I2"3I-2I 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 

Gentlemen:— Ple.sc  send  me  "Fifteen  Thousand  Useful  Phrases  " 
for  which  1  enclose  St. 72.  If  not  satisfied.  I  may  return  it  within 
tan  dAM  and  70a  will  refund  tba  amount  I  bare  paid. 

Nam* 

Aiirais , 

City 


DOMESTIC 


December  14. — The  Chinese  delegates 
asks  the  Washington  Conference  to 
take  action  looking  to  the  abrogation 
of  the  twenty-one  demands  imposed  on 
China  by  Japan  six  months  after  the 
World  War  began. 

The  Kansas  National  Guard  is  ordered 
into  the  coal  field  to  quell  the  disturb- 
ances   caused    by    women    relatives    of 

strikers. 

The  Senate  adopts  the  conference  repoii 
on  the  deficiency  bill  carrying  approxi- 
mately $103,000,000,  of  which  $66,000,- 
000  is  for  the  Veterans'  Bureau  and 
$23,000,000  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  refund  taxes  illegally  collected. 

December  15. — Japan  accedes  to  rhe 
5-5-3  naval  ratio  .laid  down  by  Chair- 
man Charles  E.  Huglie.s  at  the  Washing- 
ton Arms  Conference. 

December  16. — The  Japanese  and  Chinese 
delegates  to  the  Washington  Arms 
Conference  come  to  a  tentative  agree- 
ment under  which  Japan  will  restore 
Shantung  to  China,  retaining  only  her 
temples,  shrines  and  cemeteries. 

Governor  E.  Mont  Reily  is  to  return  to 
his  post  as  Governor  of  Porto  Rico, 
it  is  announced  at  the  White  House. 

December  17. — Secretary  Hughes  proposes 
the  ratio  of  1.75  for  the  future  capital 
ship  strength  of  the  French  fleet,  as 
compared  with  the  5-5-3  ratio  of  the 
navies  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  Japan.  A  similar  ratio 
has  been  proposed  for  Italy. 

A  bill  appropriating  $20,000,000  for  the 
famine  sufferers  in  Russia,  to  be  dis- 
persed through  the  agency  of  the  Ameri- 
can Relief  Administration,  is  passed 
by  the  House. 

Ordinary  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  November  increased  by 
about  $20,000,000.  as  compared  with 
October,  while  disbursements  on  the 
public  debt  fell  off  by  approximatelv 
$500,000,000,  according  to  the  Treas- 
ury's monthly  statement. 

The  Department  of  Labor  assigns  two 
conciliators  to  attempt  to  settle  the 
strike  of  the  5.000  packing  house 
workers  in  the  New  York  district. 

Secretary  Hughes,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Arms  Conference,  asks  Premier  Briand 
to  modify  the  recently  announced 
French  proposal  to  increase  their  navy 
by  ten  capital  ships. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  orders  the  maxi- 
mum fine  against  the  British  Cunard 
Steamship  Line  because  of  alleged  vio- 
lations of  the  Immigration  Law. 

December  19. — France  accepts  the  capital 
ship  ratio  suggested  by  Chairman 
Hughes,  of  the  Washington  Arms  Con- 
ference, but  insisls  on  constructing  not 
less  than  75,000  tons  of  submarines. 

December  20. — President  Harding  an- 
nounces thai  he  has  no  objection  to  the 
interpretation  that  would  include  the 
entire  Japanese  archipelago  in  the  agree- 
ment of  the  four  1'acitic  Powers  to 
respect  each  other's  rights  in  relation 

to  their  insular   possessions. 

The  Senate  passes  the  bill  appropriating 
$20,000,000  for  American  relief  work 
in  Russia. 

Direct  negotiation^  between  China  and 
Japan  over  the  Shantung  controversy 
are  temporarily  suspended. 


What  About 

Canadian  Business 

in  1 922  ? 

THIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  forward- 
looking    manufacturers    are    making 
their    plans   for    1922.      They    know   the 
great  problem  of  the  year  will  be  Sales — 
not   Production.     Hence,   territories   will 
be  "worked"  more  intensively,  and  higher 
I  quotas  set  for  both  Sales  Managers  and 
|  individual  salesmen.  And,  fortunately  for 
the   better-class   "mediums",   advertising 
j  schedules  will  be  scrutinized  and  analyzed 
as  never  before. 

For  today  advertising  must  be  more  in- 
tensively planned — it  must  pull  results 
— it  must  hit  the  mark.  Daily  News- 
paper Advertising  meets  these  require- 
ments of  the  times. 

Daily  Newspaper  Advertising  creates  im- 
mediate sales — its  appeal  is  always  time- 
ly— and  it  can  be  used  more  economically 
than  any  other  form  of  general  advertis- 
ing. 

What  about  Canadian  business  in  1922? 

The  Daily  Newspapers 
of  Canada 

will  help  you  solve  the  question.  Would 
you  sell  to  Canadians  in  the  Maritime 
market — the  Montreal  and  Quebec  mar- 
ket— the  Toronto  and  Ontario  market — 
the  market  of  Winnipeg  and  the  Middle 
West — the  Pacific  Coast  market?  Then 
use  the  Daily  Newspapers  which  cover 
these  markets  and  circulate  widely  in 
their  cities,  small  towns,  villages  and 
hamlets. 


The  twenty-two 
below  reach  a 
nearly  two  and 
in  fourteen  "key 
a  market  fully 
and  advertising 
sized  market  in 


selected  Dailies  listed 
combined    population    of 

one-half  million  people 
"  cities  across  Canada — 

as  responsive  to  sales 
efforts  as  any  similarly 

the  United  States. 


Take  the  first  step  for  increased  Cana- 
dian sales  in  1922  by  writing  direct  to 
these  Newspapers,  or  asking  your  Ad- 
vertising Agency  for  data  about  them. 

Spend  10  per  cent,   of  your  United  States 
appropriation   in    Canada    in   Daily 
Newspaper  Advertising — beginn- 
ing with  the  New  Year! 


Place 

Population 

Paper 

Halifax.   N.S. 

75.000 

Herald  &  Mail 

St.   John,   N.B. 

64,305 

Standard 

€4                             ** 

M 

Telegraph  &  Times 

Quebec.    Que. 

11                  it 

116.850 

■fl 

Chronicle 
Telegraph 

Montreal.    Que. 

801. 21S 

Gazette 

**                        N 

it 

La   Patrie 

4.                               «* 

fl 

Star 

Toronto.   Ont. 

,"12.812 

Globe 

..               u 

M 

Star 

Hamilton,    Ont. 

110,137 

Herald 

London,    Ont. 

60,000 

Free   Press 

Winnipeg,    Man. 
•  ■              it 

196.947 

11 

Free   Press 
Tribune 

Regina.    Sask. 

42,000 

Leader  &  Post 

Saskatoon.  Sask. 

31,364 

Phoenix 

..             .. 

M 

Star 

Calgary,  Alta. 

n0O 

Albertan 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

65,000 

Journal 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

165,000 

Sun 

Victoria,    B.C. 

60.000 

Colonist 

.1           «. 

M 

Times 

ACounrry   of 


Newspapers 

— — — » * 


Prepared  by  SMITH.  IiKNNK  A  MOORB,  Limited,  AdTM 
Agency,  Toronto  and  Montc.-il 
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Do  YOU  Know  the 
English  Language  of  To-day  ? 


Are  you  familiar  with  the  wealth  of  new 
words  with  which  our  already  wonderfully 
expressive  tongue  has  been  enriched  since 
the  Great  War — even  during  the  past  few 
months?  Have  you  amplified  your  vocabulary 
with  all  of  them?  Can  you,  on  the  instant,  use 
them  correctly  in  your  conversation  and 
writings?  Do  you  fully  comprehend  their 
true  meaning  when  you  see  them  in  the> 
current  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  books, 
and  in  your  daily  mail — when  you  hear  them 
from   the    pulpit,    on    the    stage,    and    in    the 


conversation  of  vour  friends?    Can  vou  define 
and    pronounce    them    accurately    for    vour 

■l  *  J 

children? 

Packed  in  the  pages  of  this  wonderful 
volume — the  greatest  of  abridged  diction- 
aries— you  have  instantly  available  the  defini- 
tions of  over  83,000  terms,  more  than  in  any 
other  dictionary  of  its  size,  including  the  very 
latest  words  that  have  come  into  our  language! 
And  in  addition,  a  veritable  treasure  trove  of 
valuable,  authentic  information  is  yours  in 
the  new  Funk  &  Wagnalls 


Desk  Standard  Dictionary 


Ideal  For  Personal  Use 

Authors,  Writers 'of 'Advertisements,  Lawyers.  Students,  and 
others,  when  traveling,  will  find  the  Desk  Standard  Dictionary 
their  most  helpful  companion.  Slips  easily  into  a  suitcase. 
bag,  or  brief  case,  and  is  most  convenient  to  handle.  Women  in- 
terested in  club  work,  politics,  etc..  and  who  have  extensive 
social  correspondence,  will  find  it  the  most  complete  and  most 
conveniently  proportioned  dictionary  lor  desk  use. 


A  Marvel  of  Up-to-Dateness,  Comprehensiveness,  Definitive 
Clearness,  and  Accuracy 

think  of  a  dictionary  containing  all  the  newest  words  in  our  language!  With 
over  83,00x3  words  and  phrases  denned,  explained,  pronounced,  and  traced  to  their 
original  sources  for  you!  With  answers  to  nearly  400,000  questions  in  all  branches 
of  human  knowledge!  With  the  most  common  meaning  given' first,  and  all  defini- 
tions expressed  with  incomparable  clearness!  With  1,200  up-to-date,  clear  pictorial 
illustrations!  With  information  concerning  persons,  places,  countries,  cities,  states, 
battles,  treaties,  mountains,  rivers,  etc.,  such  as  Lloyd  George,  Dardanelles,  Foch, 
Chateau-Thierry,  Bolsheviki,  \  enizelos,  Senlis,  Piave,  Argonne!  With  all  the 
authority  and  accuracy  of  the  great  Unabridged  Standard  Dictionary  from  which 
it  is  derived!  Think  of  such  a  Dictionary  containing  this  and  more  information  of 
vital  importance,  all  compressed  into  900  pages  in  a  volume  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  inches  in  thickness — think  of  such  a  source  of  facts  which  it  behooves  everyone 
to  know,  and  you  have  pictured  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Desk  Standard  Dictionary! 

Supplies  Information  on  Practically  Everything  That  Can  Be 
Expressed  in  English 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  immense  cultural  value  and  the  great  every-day 
practical  utility  of  the  information  given  in  the  Desk  Standard  Dictionary  on 
many  thousands  of  terms  in  such  subjects  as  politics,  business,  music,  art,  litera- 
ture, law,  medicine,  agriculture,  philosophy,  history,  science,  religion,  etc.  It 
includes  facts  of  broad  interest  upon  practically  even'  topic  that  can  be  discussed, 
or  that  can  be  expressed  in  the  English  language! 

This  remarkable  volume  also  gives  you  a  thorough,  practical,  and  instructive 
treatment  of  synonyms,  giving  not  mere  lists  of  synonymous  words  but  examples 
of  use  in  actual  sentences,  clearly  showing  their  varying  shades  of  meaning.  \\  ith 
these  are  many  lists  of  antonyms — an  exclusive  and  most  helpful  feature.  It  gives 
you  the  leading  events  of  American  and  English  history.  In  it  you  will  find  a 
number  of  lists,  phrases,  and  tables — coins,  astronomy,  weights  and  measures,  metric 
system,  chemical  elements,  presidents,  sovereigns  of  England,  laws,  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  foreign  words  and  phrases,  etc. 

C„|„n  J:  Jl„  Illiicfrofarl  Iu  addition  to  its  other  features,  many  of  them  exclusive,  Funk 
OpienaiUiy  111UMI  dietl  &  Wagnalls  Desk  Standard  Dictionary  contains  numerous  full- 
page  illustrations,  scientifically  correct  and  unusually  attractive,  which  visualize  for  you  the 
information  sought  for,  such  as  the  page  plates  of  Agricultural  Implements — Bark  of  Trees  — 
Examples  of  Architecture — Types  of  Land  and  Water  Birds — Types  of  Cattle— Types  of  Dogs  — 
Food  and  Game  Fishes — Types  of  Flowers — Types  of  Horses— Types  of  Fowls — Common 
American  Leaves,  i 


KFATIFRFS  Spells,    pronounces,    defines 
l"f»IUI\Eiij    \n-v.cr-  near!}   100,000  questions 


83.000  terms. 
_  all  branc  lies  of 
human  knowledge.  Contains  1,200  up-to-date  and  act  urate  pictorial 
Illustrations,  including  numerous  full-page  plates.  Has  11,700  linesof 
synonym  treatment.  Contain  over  900  pages.  Has  Patent  Thumb- 
Notch  Quick  Reference  Index. 

Beautiful   Half-Leather   Binding 

Size:  6M  Inches    vide.    87,    inches  high,  and  less  than  i'A  inches 
thick,  printed  on  special  thin  paper. 


Only  $2.  75 

Sold    at 


Postage  16c  extra 


V 


all   Boot/stores,   or    Order    Direct   from    this   Coupon   by 
copying  it,  or  writing  it  on  a  post-card,  NOW. 


FUNK  a    n    10      \LL     COMPANY,    Dept.54& 
h  Avenue,  \  eu  Yorl  CUy 
I  ' "  trriage  charges  (fa.os  m  all 

hi      \  1  \v    DESK    STANDARD    DIC- 
1  al)  leather.  Indexed. 

Name 

Address  

CUy  

.Stale 

'II  bound  in  lull  limp  leather,  in 

00    01    exqu  full  crushed    1  n 

Morocco,  dark  brown,  poll 
,00. 


In  the  Home 

It  will  be  a  constant  fount 
of  information  for  the  growing 
boy  or  girl — of  dependable. 
easily  understood  explanations 
of  those  things  which  are  most 
often  the-  cause  of  query  and 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  youngsters 
in  school.  It  will  also  serve  as 
an  arbiter  and  information 
bureau  for  the  grown-ups.  It 
includes  all  words  in  ordinary 
use  and  in  defining  them  gives 
authoritative  information  in  all 
branches  of  human  knowledgi 
it'  presence  in  the  home  1  an 
evidence  of  care  in  the  rearing 
of  children, 


In  the  Office 

It  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  stenographer  and  cor- 
respondent. It  should  be  in 
evidence  at  the  conference 
and  on  the  desk  ol  every 
executive.  Big  business  houses 
are  equipping  their  employees 
with  it.  an  order  for  125  1 
being  received  recently  from  a 
large  insurance  company.  Pro- 
tecl  your  business  documents 
from  error  by  having  this  abso- 
lutely dependable  guide-book 
al  your  stenographer's  right 
hand.      An   error    in   spelling   or 

punctuation  may  change  the 
entire  meaning  ol  a  contract  or 
letter.  Supply  your  employees 
with  I)e-k  Standard  Dic- 
tionaries  NOW. 


In  the  School 

It  has  now  established  itself 
as  the  most  easily  understand- 
able classroom  dictionary  pub- 
lished. It  will  answer  more 
classroom  questions  with  au- 
thority than  any  other  dic- 
tionary. It  indicates  pronuncia- 
tion by  the  text-book  key  and 
the  revised  scientific  alphabet. 
All  information  in  the  book  is 
in  one  simple  alphabetical 
order.  Principal  events  in 
American  and  English  history 
are  recorded  in  alphabetical 
place.  Recent  advances  of 
Covered.  Thorough 
synonym  treatment,  etc. 


U/kotk«»Vnn  W,„i  f„  Iff »,/,,«,  '   >wtoproi)  n-thou- 

VV  neinei   lOU  YYdnilUIYllUW  sandsof  words,  phrases,  terms,  proper  names,  etc.,  suchas 

questionnaire  gas-helmet 

shock  troops  proration 

baby  bond  pragmatic 

Hooverize  flivver 

anti-aircraft  etc.,  etc. 

You're  Sure   to  Find  It  in   The 
Volume  This  Coupon  Brings  You 


Jugo-Slav 

Maximalist 

Rainbow    Div 

isiori 

gob 

Soviet 

pussyfoot 

Czecho-Slova 

k 

nose  dive 

Cantigny 

massif 

jazz-band 

Aviatik 

slacker 

Blighty 

Pershing 

dud 

.  Saint-Mihie] 

Anzac 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHERS 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
current  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"S.  A  B.."  New  York.  N.  Y. — "Please  advise 
whether  the  word  aventu  as  used  in  connection 
with  the  name  of  a  thoroughfare  is  spelled  with  a 

capital  'a'  in  all  instances,  or  can  be  written 
with  a  small  '  a  '." 

Goold  Brow n  in  his  "Grammar  of  English 
Grammars"  gives  the  following: — "We  often  use 
an  adjective  as  a  common  noun:  as,  the  Yellow 
sea.  the  Indian  ocean,  the  White  hills.  Crooked 
lake,  the  Red  river:  or.  with  two  capitals,  the 
Yellow  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Wliite  Hills. 
Crooked  Lake,  the  Red  River.  In  tin's  class  of 
names  the  adjeotive  is  the  distinctive  word,  and 
always  has  a  capital:  respecting  the  other  term. 
usage  is  divided,  but  seems  rather  to  favor  two 
capitals.  We  frequently  put  an  appellative,  or 
common  noun,  before  or  after  a  proper  name:  as. 
New  York  City.  Washington  street,  Plymouth 
county.  Greenwich  Village.  'The  Carondelet 
canal  extends  from  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to 
the  bayou  St.  John,  connecting  lake  Pontchar- 
train  with  the  Mississippi  river.' — Balbi's  Geog. 
This  is  apposition.  In  phrases  of  this  kind,  the 
common  noun  often  has  a  capital,  but  it  seldom 
absolutely  requires  it.  The  Lexicographer  favors 
the  forms  North  Ki\er.  Rocky  Mountains.  Wash- 
ington Monument,  and  would  capitalize  both  words 
in  Madison  Avenue,  Commonwealth  Avenue,  and 
Fifth  Avenue  See  Punctuation,  Capitalization, 
and  Forms  of  Address." 

"I.  E.  McL  ."  Glendaie,  Cal. — "Please  secure 

for  me  any  information  available  in  regard  to  the 
word  tramp,  used  apparently  in  the  sense  of 
being  a  container,  as.  'the  hay  was  gathered  in 
the  tramps,'  as  the  dictionaries  do  not  cover  the 

point." 

Tramp  as  used  here  is  an  abbreviation  of 
tramp-cock  or  tramp-coll,  from  the  tramp  or  iron 
plate  for  pressing  down. 

The  words  tramp-cock,  tramp-coll  ate  Scottish 
terms  Jamieson  in  his  Scottish  Dictionary 
defines  tramp-coll  as  "  A  number  of  colls  or  cocks 
of  hay  put  into  one  and  tramped  hard  in  order 
that  the  hay  maj  be  farther  dried  '  This  sense 
of  the  word  is  common  to  Aberdeenshire.  The 
implement  tramp  or  tramper  is  known  also  as  a 
device  for  compressing  cotton  in  baling, 

The  Annual  Register  for  February.  177."..  pusre 
129,  -'.  illustrates  one  use  of  tramp-cock  in  the 
following  words:  "In  these  cocks.  I  allow  the 
hay  to  remain  until  1  judge  t.iat  it  will  keep  in 
pretty  large  tramp-cocks." 

"P.  B.  s .."  Providence,  R.  I. — "Please  tell  me 
which  is  correct,  'an  one'  or  'a  one'." 

There  is  literary  authority  for  both  "a"  and 
"an"  before  "one."  Modern  usage  favors  "such 
a  oni  "  The  dropping  of  "n"  from  Early 
English  "an"  dates  from  about  1150.  The  rule 
for  dropping  was  iriven  by  More  in  1532,  and 
altho  it  has  been  repeated  since  has  not  always 
been  followed.  In  the  Bible  (1611)  and  Shake- 
speare nit':!  a  is  regular,  as  now.  before  all 
consonant  sounds,  including  h  and  u,  tu  pro- 
nounced i/ii.  An  is  found  in  .i  feu  instances  in 
both  works.  In  Shakespeare  an  usurer  occurs 
oijpe.  a  usurer  five  times:  an  hair  once,  a  hair 
often:  SUCh  an  one  occurs  twice,  a  one  always 
elsewhere.  The  form  an  is  not  used  before  u. 
cu.  in  Milton.  ( 'ovvper.  or  the  Revised  \  ersion, 
but  it  occurs  in  Pope  and  in  other  writers,  even 
to  our  time.  Many  writers  use  an  before  an 
unaccented  h.  Some  writers  use  it  before  the 
sound  of  ir  as  in  "one"  (wun  .  Kipling  wrote 
American  Notes'"),  "Ere  the  blood  of  such  an 
tun  lias  ceased  to  foam  on  the  door.  In  the 
Bible    the    forms    alternat'  3         .lob    xiv.     :i; 

Ruth  xiv.  l:  I  Corinthians  v.  .">  and  n.  II  Corin- 
thians ii.  7). 

"J.  u  u  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— "Kindlj  tell  me 
how  the  name  Galsworthy,  the  English  author, 
should  be  pronounced." 

The  name  Galsworthy  is  correctly  pronounced 
OOlz'wur-thi — o  as  in  >>r,  u  as  in  burn,  th  as  in 
this,  i  as  in  hit. 


Good     by     Comparison. — An     Austrian 

v-rowu  is  worth  nearly  one  cent,  which 
makes  it  more  valuable  than  some  other 
Kuropean crowns. — Saginaw  News-Courier. 


Sure  Sign. — Moke — "  Does  yuh  really 
love  me  or  does  yuh  jes'  think  yuh  do?  " 

Moka — "  Yas,  indeedy,  Honey,  I  really 
loves  yuh;  I  ain't  done  any  thinkin'  yet." 
— Black  and  Blue  Jay. 


Willing  to  be   Convinced. — Jojn — "Do 

you  really  believe  that  absence  makes  the 
heart  grow  fonder'.'  " 

Louise — "  Well,  you  might  try  it  for  a 
month  or  two." — The  American  Legion 
Weekly.  

Wrong  Wire.  —  Wrecked  Motorist 
(phoning) — "Send  assistance  at  once. 
I've  turned  turtle." 

Voice  (from  the  other  end) — "  My  dear 
sir,  this  is  a  garage.  What  you  want  is  an 
aquarium." — Burr. 


A  Mild  Hint. — Maud — "  Have  you 
offered  Tom  any  encouragement?  " 

Edith — "  Oh,  yes.  When  he  asked  me 
what  my  favorite  flower  was,  I  said: 
'Brown's  for  pastry  and  Smith'sfor  bread.' " 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Relieving  Monotony. — "  That  young 
man  says  he's  tired  of  asking  you  to  marry 
him  only  to  be  refused." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,"  replied  Miss 
Cayenne.  "Proposing  is  about  the  only 
interesting  thing  he  does  in  a  conversa- 
tional way." — Washington  Star. 


Wet 


"  Measure. — 

Two  pints,  one  quart. 
Two  quarts,  one  fight, 
One  fight,  two  cops. 
Two  cops,  one  Judge, 
One  Judge,  thirty  days. 

—  The   Van  Raalte  Vanguard. 


Marvelous  Milk.  —  Visitor  —  "  How 
much  milk  does  the  old  cow  give?  " 

Farm-Hand — "  About  eight  quarts  a 
day,  mum." 

Visitor — "  And  how  much  of  that  do 
you  sell'?  " 

Farm-Hand — "About  twelve,  mum!" 
—  The  Passing  Show  {London). 


Suggestions  of  a  Doughboy 
/{ting   /In    Suggestions   of  u    Doughboy   mi 

the  Manner  of  Conducting  tin  Next  War. 
Together  with  Certain  Reflections  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Last  One. 

1.  That  there  don't  be  any  next  war. 
{To  be  continued) 
—  The  Arm   icai    Legion  Weekly. 


Reduced  Rates. — Mrs.  M.  had  arrived 
at  the  little  station  in  Vermont  on  a  ©old 
stormy  evening  and  had  hired  an  old  man 
to  drive  her  to  her  friend's  farm  up  among 
the  hills.  The  roads  were  in  had  condition 
from  tin  storm,  and  the  ride  vva-  altogether 
a  very  uncomfortable  one.  "How-  much  do 
I  owe  you?"  she  asked  on  arriving  at 
destination.  "Well,  ma'am."  said  Lhe  old 
man.  "my  reg'lar  price  is  a  dollar,  but 
seein'  a-  it's  sech  a  bad  night  and  the  goin' 
so  terrible  I'll  call  il  seventy-five  cents." — 
The  Cinist to n  Register  [Boston). 


Satisfied.  —  Counsel — "I'm  sorry  I 
couldn't  do  more  for  you." 

Convicted  Cliext — "Don't  mention  it, 
guv'nor.  Ain't  five  years  enough?  " — The 
Bullock  Way.  ' 

The  Real  Question. — "  We  had  not  been 
hunting  long  when  there  lay  a  rabbit 
dead  at  my  feet." 

'  What  had  it  died  of?  " — Sondags  .\ 
Stockholm. 

A  Sure  Recipe. — The  Customer — "  I 
can't  find  my  wife  anywhere.  What 
shall  I  do?  " 

The  Shopwalker — "  Just  sta,rt  talking 
to  our  pretty  assistant  over  there." — London 
Opinion.  

Bungalow   Thrown   In?— FOR  SALE— 

A  widow,  equity  $1500;  -SHOO  down  without 
commission,  modi  rn  5-room  bungalow. 
1  block  to  car.  Price  $5000.  Call  —  W. 
Ave.  — .  Gar.  — . — A  classified  ad.  in  the 
Highland  Park  Herald. 


Easy. — "  What's  all  that  noise  gwine  on 
ovah  at  you'  house  last  night?  "  asked  an 
old  colored  woman  ofanother.  "  Sounded 
like  a  lot  of  catamounts  done  broke  loose." 

"  Dat?  Why  dat  was  nothin'  only  de 
gen'man  from  the  furniture  store  collecting 
his  easy  payment-." — The  Bullock  Way. 


He  Will  Do. — The  shoe  dealer  was  hiring 
a  clerk.  "  Suppose."  he  said,  "  a  lady 
customer  were  to  remark  while  you  were 
trying  to  fit  her.  'Don't  you  think  one  of 
my  feet  is  bigger  than  the  other?'  what 
would  you  say?  " 

"  I  should  say.  'On  the  contrary,  madam. 
otu-  is, smaller  than  the  other.' 

"  Tlie  job  is  yours." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Leader. — It  was  the  custom  of  the 
congregation  to  repeat  the  Twenty-third 
Psalm  in  concert,  and  Mrs.  Armstrong's 
habit  was  to  keep  about  a  dozen  words 
ahead  all  the  way  through.  A  stranger  was 
asking  one  day  about  Mrs.  Armstrong. 
"Who,"  he  inquired,  "was  the  lady  who  was 
already  by  the  still  waters  while  the  rest  of 
us  wire  lying  down  in  green  pasture's?" 
Metropolitan. 

■Left  at  the  Switch. — A  young  man  was 
wandering  up  and  down  the  platform  of  the 
railway  station  intent  on  finding  an  empty 
carriage  in  the  train.  Hut  in  vain.  As- 
suming an  official  air,  he  stalked  up  to  the 
last  carriage,  and  cried  in  a  stentorian 
voice:  "All  change  here,  this  car  isn't 
going."  There  were  exclamations  low  but 
deep  from  the  occupants  of  the  crowded 
ear:  but  they  hurried  out  and  packed  them- 
selves  away  in  other  parts  of  the  train. 
The  smile  on  the  face  of  the  young  man  was 
childlike  as  he  settled  himself  comfortably. 
"Ah."  he  murmured,  "it's  a  grand  thing 
for  me  that  I  was  born  clever!  I  wish  they 
would  hurry  up  and  start."  By  and  by  the 
station  agenl  appeared  at  the  door  and 
said:  "I  suppose  you're  the  smart  young 
man  who  said  litis  car  wasn't  going?" 
"Vi  3,"  -aid  lhe  cii ■■  and  he  smiled. 

"Well."  said  the  stationmaster  with  a  grin. 
"it  i.-n't.  The  porter  heard  what  you  said, 
and  so  he  uncoupled  it.      He  thought  you 

a    din  (  tor." —  The     Argona 
Fro 
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Every  Engineer  Must  Reckon 
With  A  re  Welding 

It  matters  not  what  the  engineer  may  have  on  his  drawing 
board — if  it  means  putting  together  pieces  of  iron  or  steel,  he 
must  reckon  with  arc  welding. 

Is  it  an  automobile?  Then  here  is  a  better  axle  housing  for 
less  money  by  welding  together  two  pieces  of  pressed  steel.  Is 
it  a  steel  tank?  Then  he  can  discard  the  cumbersome  rivet  and 
expensive  calking,  for  electric  welding  makes  a  smooth,  tight 
tank  job  at  far  less  than  it  would  cost  for  rivetting.  Or  per- 
haps it  is  steel  window  sash?  Again  electric  arc  welding  has 
proved  its  superior  results  and  its  lower  costs. 

And  so  this  page  might  be  filled  with  fine  print  simply  listing 
the  ways  in  which  arc  welding  is  in  every  day  practical  use  by 
designing  engineers  and  production  men.' 

To  ignore  electric  arc  welding  in  the  design  or  manufacture  of 
any  iron  and  steel  product  is  to  invite  competition  which  may 
easily  put  out  a  better  article  at  lower  price.  This  has  hap- 
pened not  once  or  twice,  but  many  times  where  firms  stubbornly 
insisted  that  the  "old  way  was  good  enough  for  them." 

The  only  possible  way  to  know  what  arc  welding  can  do  on  any 
kind  of  work  is  to  try  it.  Lincoln  Welding  Engineers  will  go 
into  a  plant  upon  request,  make  written  report  on  their  find- 
ings and  guarantee  the  results  if  they  believe  that  arc  welding 
can  be  used  at  all. 


Here  are  a  few  of  many 
products  on  which  engineers 

are  now  using  aro  welding 
successfully: 

Automobiles 

Automobile  parts — axles, 
bodies,  frames,  mufflers, 
starters,  w  heels,  tanks,  elc. 

Barrels  (steel) 

Boilers 

Building  Columns 

Cars  (passenger  freight,  in- 
dustrial) 

Buckets  (conveyor) 

Cases  (for  wars,  etc.) 

Conveyors 

Chutes  ami  Hoppers 

Containers       Doors  (steel) 

Fans  and  Blowers 

Fences  and  Bailing 

Furniture  (steel) 

Grave  Vaults   Hi : 

Ladles  Locomotives 

Ladders  Lock  re 

Metal  Specialties 

Mixers.  Vats  and  T.    fc 

Oil  Snlls  Pans 

Pulleys  Pumps 

Pipes  Hacks 

Sash  Safes 

Ships  (steel) 

Smoke  stacks 

Structural  - 

Super-heaters 

Sheet  steel  work 

Tanks  every  size  and  pur- 
pose 

Trays 

Tables  and  Benches 

Tools  Vaults 

Wheels 

Wheel  Barrows 


Sample  Weld  sent  on  request. 
Test  this  weld—See  its  adap- 
tation   to   your  line  of  wont. 


A  Book  for  Engineers 

72  pages  illustrated  with  hundreds 
of  shop  photographs  and  cw 
data  on   (Ins  process.     Sent    with 
out  cost  to  any  firm  upon  written 

request. 


Branch  Offices 

New  York  City 

Buffalo 

Cim  innati 

Detroit 

Chicago 

Columbus 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Company 

General  Offices  and  Factory,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co..  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
Toronto-Montreal 


Branch  Offices 

Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Boston 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Minneapolis 
London,   England 


